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EasUm  District  of  Virgimm,  to  wit 

Be  it  EiMXMBiRiDy  That  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Augnat,  in  the  fifty-fifth 

Byear  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  Statefl  of  Anieri<^  RitchcT  A 
Cook,  of  the  adid  Diatrict,  have  depodtad  in  thia  office,  the  fitle  of  a  book, 
the  right  whereof  they  claim  aa  pf^rieton,  in  the  worda  fdlowing,  to  wit : 

"  PrveeedmgB  md  DebaUi  of  the  Virginia  State  Onwmdon,  of  1889-90.     7b  tohkh 
are  guBjcined  the  Aato  Comtiiution  of  Vtrgtma,  and  the  Votes  off  tka  People.    No  free 
O&oemmentf  or  the  Uessmg  of  Uhnty,  eon  be  preserved  to  any  peoplej  Jmi  hya  firrn^ 
adherenice  to  jmsiiee,  modsfmon,  temfmrneeffrugalitUy  and  vtrttir,  and  hy  Jrequent  re- 
ourrenee  to  fimdammUal  prtnapUs.    Virgima  mil  rf  Rights." 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  Sta^,  entitled,  **  An  Act 
Ibr  the  aneonragement  of  learning,  by  aecnring  the  copiea  of  maps,  cliarta  and  bogka, 
to  the  anthora  and  proprietora  of  mich  ropiea,  during  the  timea  therein  mentioiftd/' 

RD  JEFFRIES, 
Clefk  of  the  Eastern  Oistriet  of  Virgimm. 
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PREFACE. 


•    is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  furious  attempts, 
•  h  have  been  made  in  Virginia  to  revise  her  Constitution.     It  b 
igh  to  say,  that  after  repeated  failures  in  the  Legblature,  a  bill 
passed'  during  the  session,  of  1827-28,  for  taking  the  sense  of 
voters  on  the  caM  of  a  Convention.     In  the  course  of  the  year 
8,  the  polls  were  opened,  and  the  question  was  carried  bv  21,896 
6,646  votes.     Immediately  a  deep  interest  was  spread  through 
Commonwealth.     The  people  began  to  cast  about  for  such  men 
vere  best  qualified  to  rserre  themr   There  was  ne  restriction  in 
r  right  of  selection,  either  as  to  the  office  which  was  held,  or  at 
he  place  where  the  Dolegate  resided.     Each  of  the  twenty-ibur 
latorial  Districts,  into  which  the  State  had  been  previously  divided, 
}  entitled  to  four  Delegates ;  and  in  some  cases,  the  people  of  one 
strict  were  induced  to  look  into  others  for  such  mes,  as  they  thought 
jt  fitted  to  represent  them.     The  consequence  of  this  great  el- 
ement was,  that  an  assembly  of  men  was  drawn  together,  which  faa^ 
ircely  ever  been  surpassed  in  the  United  States.     Some  have  even 
Id  it  to  be  equal  to  die  celebrated  Convention,  which  met  in  Vir- 
lia  in  the  year  1788,  to  pass  upon  the  Federal  Constitution.  Much 
what  was  venerable  for  years  and  long  service ;  many  of  those 
lo  were  most  respected  for  their  wisdom  and  their  eloquence ; 
0  of  the  Ex-Presidents*  of  the  United  States ;  the  Chief  Justice 
the  United  States ;  several  of  those  who  had  been  most  distin- 
jshed  in  Congress,  or  the  State  Legislature,  on  the  Bench  or  at 
;  Bar,  were  brought  together  for  the  momentous  purpose  of  laying 
ew  the  fJhdamental  law  of  the  land. 

The  scene  was  truly  an  interesting  one,  not  only  to  the  State  itself, 

c  to  the  Union.-   Almost  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  it.    Several  distin- 

shed  strangers,  as  well  as  many  of  tlie  citizons  of  the  State,  were 

ctators.     The  great  importance  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  high 

racter  of  the  members,  difiused  an  interest  over  it,  which  has 

n  very  seldom  equalled  ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  reality 

not  disappoint  the  public  expectation.     The  Debates  were  of  the 

t  animated  sort.     The  fundamental  principles  of  Government, 

elements  which  should  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  its  va- 

3  departments,  were  discussed  at  great  length,  and  with  much 

nuity.     The  struggles  between  the  local  interests  of  difierent 

5  of  the  State,  were  likewise  maintained  with  great  spurit  and 


is  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Madieon  was  the  only  Bunriror  of  the  CoBvention, 
formed  the  first  Coostitntioii  of  the  State,  and  one  of  the  two  annriring  mem- 
\^  #  r  the  Conyention,  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State*. 
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iV  PREFACE. 

perseverance.  At  length,  after  a  session  of  three  months  and  a  half, 
and  after  a  contest,  whicli  called  into  play  most  of  the  wisdom  and 
eloquence  of  the  House,  a  Constitution  was  formed,  which  was  sub- 
sequently proposed  to  the  people,  and  ratified  by  a  votfe  of  26,055 
to  15,563. 

The  present  volume  comprises  the  Proceedings  and  Debates  of 
this  important  Convention.  It  is  as  complete  a  history  of  them,  as 
can  be  obtained :  Not  a  resolution,  nor  projet^  npv  vote,  which  has 
been  designedly  overlooked :  Scarcely  a  Debate,  which  is  not  attempt- 
ed to  be  sktBtched.  The  Publishers,  fully  aware  of  the  deep  interest 
which  these  proceedings  would  excite,  not  only  at  the  moment  of  ac- 
tion, but  for  all  future  time,  were  ait^ious  to  rescue  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  oblivion ;  and  they  accordingly  looked  around  for  the 
best  Reporter  that  could  be  obtained.  The  skill  of  Mr.  Stansbury, 
of  Washington,  in  reportmg  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  is  well 
known  to  the  citizens  o(  the  United  States ;  and  ihe  Publishers  deem 
themselves  fortunate  in  having  obtained  his  services,  as  a  Reporter 
ftjT  the  Convention.  The  public  may  be  assured,  that  they  have 
spared  no  pains  in  making  their  volume  «s  perfect  a»  possible.  Many 
of  the  Speeches  have  since  been  revised  by  the  members,  and  many 
of  the  Debates  are  now  published  for  the  first  time.  Yet  the  Pub- 
lishers canncrt  be  insensible  to  the  imperfections  of  the  work.  No 
Stenographer  can  take  down  every  thing  accurately.  No  efforts  of 
our  own  could  supply  what  was  defective.  'Some  of  the  orators  haci 
neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination,  nor  even  the  means,  of  enlarg- 
ing the  sketches  of  the  Stenographer ;  and  we  feel  it  due  to  some  of 
them,  frankly  to  confess,  that  we  are  far  from  having  done  justice  to 
some  of  their  Speeches.  It  is  not  easy  to  report  the  Speeches  of 
such  orators  as  Randolph,  and  Leigh,  and  Giles;  and  if  these,  or 
any  other  gentleman,  should  think  fit  to  complain,  that  their  argu- 
ments have  been  omitted,  or  misrepresented,  we  can  only  assure 
them,  and  the  public,  that  we  have  done  the  best  within  our  power. 
If  the  volume  we  now  lay  before  the  public  be  not  comg^ete,  we  are 
sure  at  least  that  it  is  valuable;  and  we  may  be  perhaps  excused  the 
harmless  vanity  of  expressing  our  surprise,  that  instead  of  not  doing 
more^  we  have  done  so  much.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  calculated  to  assist 
in  interpreting  the  provisions  of  the  Instrument  itself,  by  shewing 
the  ^^fundamental  principles ^^'*  and  the  various  views  to  which  "  re- 
currence*^  has  been  had  in  its  formation. 

We  subjoin  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  a  copy  of  the 
Constitution  which  they  framed,  and  the  Votes  of  the  people  upon  it. 

All  which  is  now  respectfully  ^ibmitted. 

RITCHIE  &  COOK. 

Bichmond,  Jiugvsi,  1830. 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES 


OF    THE 


CONVENTION  OF  VIRGINIA. 


MONDAY,  OcTOBKR  5,  1829. 

Thu  CovTEwnoff  elected  for  the  purpose  of  revUing  Uie  Constitution  of  this  State, 
■iweipMed  this  day  in  the  Capitol.  Ttjc  attendance  was  very  general,  the  entire 
number  of  Delegates  being  present  with  tlie  exception  of  six  persons,  detained  by 
indisposition. 

At  a  little  afler  12  o'clock  Mr.  Madison  rose  and  addressed  the  Convention.  He 
•tated  the  propriety  of  organizing  the  body  hy  the  appointment  of  a  President;  and 
he  therefore  nominated  James  Monroe  as  qualified  to  nil  the  Chair ;  and  one  whose 
character  and  long  public  services  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  hiifl  to  say  more  than 
present  him  respectfoHy  to  the  notice  of  the  House. 

No  other  candidate  being  put  in  nomination,  the  question  was  put  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Monroe ;  and  he  was  elected  nem.  con. 

Messrs.  Madison  and  Marshall  having  conducted  him  to  the  Chair,  he  addressed  the 
Convention  nearly  in  tlie  fbllowing  terms  : 

Having  served  my  country  from  very  early  life,  in  all  its  highest  trusts  and  most 
difficult  emergencies,  from  the  most  important  of  which  trusts  l  liave  lately  retired,  I 
cannot  otherwise  than  feel  with  great  sensibility,  this  proof  of  the  high  confidence  of 
this  very  enlightened  and  respectable  Aesembly.  It  was  my  earnest  nope  and  desire, 
that  a  very  distinguished  citizen  and  friend,  who  has  preceded  me  in  several  of  Iheno 
high  trusts,  and  who  bad  a  just  claim  to  that  precedence,  should  have  taken  this  station, 
and  I  deeply  regret  the  considerations  whicii  have  induced  him  t©  decline  it.  The 
proofs  of  hiB  very  important  services,  and  the  purity  of  his  Ufe,  will  go  down  to  our 
utest  posterity ;  and  his  example,  aided  by  that  of  others,  whom  I  need  not  mention, 
will  give  a  strong  prop  to  our  free  system  of  ^vemment. 

I  regret  my  appointment  from  another  consideration  :  a  fear,  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  discnarffe  the  duties  of  the  trust,  with  advantage  to  my  country.  I  have  never 
before  hekl  such  a  station,  and  am  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  the  House.  I  have  also 
been  afflicted  of  late,  with  infirmity,  which  still  exists  to  a  degiee,  to  form  a  serious 
obstacle.  Being  placed,  however,  nere,  I  will  exert  my  best  faculties,  physical  and 
mental,  such  as  they  are,  at  every  hazard,  to  discharge  its  duties  to  the  satis&ction  of 
this  Assembly,  and  of  my  country.  -   , 

This  asseniA>ly  is  called  for  the  most  important  object.  It  is  to  amend  our  Consti-  \ 
tation,  and  thereby  give  a  new  support  to  our  system  of  fi-ee  republican  government : 
onr  Constitution  was  the  first  that  was  formed  in  the  Union,  and  it  has  been  in  opera-  , 
tion  since :  We  had  at  that  period,  the  examples  only  of  the  ancient  republics  before 
us  ;  we  have  now  the  experienm^  of  more  than  half  a  century  of  this,  our  own  Con- 
■Citntion,  and  of  those  or  all  our  sister  States.  If  it  has  defects,  as  I  think  it  has, 
experience  will  haVe  pointed  them  out,  and  tlie  ability  and  integrity  of  this  enlightened 
body,  will  recommend  such  alterations  as  it  deems  proper  to  our  constituents,  in  whom 
the  power  of  adopting  or  rejecting  them  is  exclusively  vested. 

AM  other  repnU^  have  ftiled.  Those  of  Rome  and  Greece  exist  only  in  Histoiy. 
In  the  territcHies  Which  they  ruled,  we  see  the  nuns  of  ancient  bnildings  only ;  the 
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Qovemments  have  perished,  and  the  inhabitants  exhibit  a  state  of  decra|pitiide  mnd 
wretchedness,  which  is  frightful  to  those  who  visit  them. 

On  the  subject  of  order,  and  the  method  of  proceeding,  I  need  not  say  any  thin^ 
to  this  Assembly.  The  importance  of  the  call,  and  the  manner  of  election^  give  am- 
ple assurance  that  no  danger  need  be  app^eh^nded  on  that  subject.  Our  feflow-citi- 
zens,  in  the  elections  they  have  made,  nave  looked  to  the  great  cause  at  issue,  and 
selected  those  whom  they  tliought  most  competent  to  its  duties.  They  have  not  de- 
voted themselves  to  individuals,  but  have  regarded  princiole,  and  sought  to  secure  it. 
In  this  I  see  strong  ground  to  confide  in  the  stabihty  ana  success  of  our  system.  ^  It 
insj^ires  me  with  e([ua\  confidence  tliat  the  result  of  your  labors  will  correspond  with 
their  most  sanguine  hopes. 

Mr.  Gordon  then  moved  that  the  Convention  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Cleric,  and 
nominated  Mr.  Spottswood  Garland  of  Nelson,  as  a  suitable  candidate. 
,  ;    Mr.  B.  W.  Leigh  proposed  the  name  of  Mr.  George  W.  Munford  of  this  City,  lat« 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
Mr.  Doddridge,  that  of  Erasmus  Stribbliug  of  Augusta. 
Mr.  Morris,  that  of  Edmund  Pendleton  or  Caroline. 
Mr.  Green,  that  of  David  J.  Briggs ;  and 
Mr.  Stanard,  that  of  Thomas  B.  Barton. 

These  nominations  were  accompanied  with  recommendatory  remarks,  and  in  sodm 
yaes  with  documentary  testimony  in  favor  of  the  respective  candidates. 
The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  ballot  \  and  a  Committee,  consisting  of  the  |^n* 
)nen  who  had  nominated  the  candidates,  having  been  appointed  to  count  the  votes, 
Mr.  Gordon  of  that  Committee,  reported  them  as  follows : 

For  Mr.  Muntord,  38  votes. 

"         Stribbling,  18 

"         Garland,  6 

«         Briggs,  16 

"         Barton,  4 

"         Pendleton,  4 

The  entire  number  of  ballots  put  into  the  box  having  been  86,  and  consequently  44 
being  requisite  to  a  choice,  it  appeared  that  neither  of  uie  candidates  had  been  elected. 
Mr.  Doddridge  observed,  that  according  to  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  th« 
lowest  on  the  l^llot  is  dropped  on  the  ne^ t  ballot. 
The  result  of  a  second  ballot  was  as  follows : 

For  Mr.  Munford,  45  votes. 

«         Stribbling,  19 

"         Garland,  18 

"        Briggs,  6 

"         Barton,  1 

*'         Pendleton,  0 

89  ballots  were  given  in,  and  45  being  necessary  to  a  choice,  Mr.  Greorge  W.  Mnn- 
Ibrd  was  declared  to  be  duly  elected,  having  received  that  number  precisely. 

Mr.  Doddridffe  now  stated  tliat  at  a  former  Convention,  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  had  been  adopted,  so  far  as  they  would  apply,  to  regulate  the  proceedings : 
in  conformitywith  that  precedent,  he  then  proposed  the  following  resolution  : 

JUfdvedf  That  the  Rules  of  the  late  f louse  of  Delegates  be  iSopted  by  this  Con- 
vention, as  rules  to  govern  its  proceedings  and  deliberations,  so  fiu*  as  they  apply. 
The  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  M  A^oy,  the  Convention  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  Serjeant  at 
Arms. 

Mr.  Powell  nominated  as  a  suitable  person  for  that  situation  Bflr.  William  Randolph 
of  Frederick  county. 

Mr.  Cabell  nominated  Col.  James  Sawyers  of  Pittsylvania. 
Mr.  Samuel  Taylor  proposed  Mr.  Wade  Mosby  of  Powliatan. 
Mr.  Garnett  nominated  Mr.  David  Meade  Randolph. 
Mr.  Morris  nominated  Mr.  Samuel  Jordan  Winston  ;  and 
Mr.  Campbell  proposed  the  name  of  Peter  Francisco. 

The  ballot  being  taken,  the  result  was  reported  by  Mr.  Powell^  from  the  Conunittee 
afipointed  to  examine  the  ballots,  as  follows  : 

For  WiUiam  Randolph,  95  votes. 

"    James  Sawyers,  14 

«     Wade  Mosby,  12 

"     David  M.Randolph,  4 

"     Samuel  J.  Winston,  14 

"     Peter  Francisco,  17 

Scattering,  3 

The  entire  nomber  of  ballots  having  been  89,  and  45  requisite  fix  a  choice,  there 
waa  of  coone,  no  election  by  this  ballot.  ^ 
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A  flecond  trial  was  «(^Uy  unswoceflsful,  the  vote*  ftanding  a«  foUowa  : 
For  WilUam  Randolph,  39  votes. 

"     James  Sawyen,  12 

"     WadeMoshv,  11 

"     David  M.  Randolph,  0 

"     Samuel  J.  Winston,  11 

"     Peter  Francisco,  16 

A  third  ballot  being  taken,  the  issue  was  as  follows  : 

For  William  Randolph,  59  votes. 

"     James  Sawyers,  15 

«     Wade  Mosby,  0 

"     Samuel  J.  Winston,  0 

"     Peter  Francisco,  13 

Scattering,  8 

8o  William  Randolph  was  duly  elected  Serjeant  at  Amiii. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Clopton,  the  following  resolution  was  then  adopted  : 
Ru9lv9df  That  the  Reporters  for  the  Newspapers  in  the  town  of  Rkhmoiid,  be 
admitted  to  seats  for  the  purpose  of  taking  notes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention. 
The  Roll  of  the  House  was  called,  and  the  fdlowing  was  the  result : 

A  LIST  OF  DELEGATES  TO  THE  CONVENTION. 

Dutria^Amdim,  Chesterfield,  Cumber^  i^^^,J!!{Jw^^^^^^ 

Immd.  AbOoiMii.  PimAnL^.  a^  T«rmJ  B«njamin  W,  Leigh,  of  Chesterfield, 


Umd,  ^oOoaooy,  PawhaiSHf  and  Town 
iff  Peterthwg, 


1 


Samuel  Taylor,  of  Chesterfield, 
William  B.  Giles,  (Gov.)  of  Amelia. 


{William  H.  ilrodnax,  of  Dinwiddie, 
George  C.  Dromgoole,  of  Brunswick, 
Mark  Alexander,  of  Mecklenburg, 


^^  William  O.  Goode,  of  Mecklenburg. 


DutrUt  of  the   City 


fRichmowiCity,!^ 


if  the   dhf  if  IFWiciiM*«r^,  fJ.Mar8hall,(C.J.U.S.)ofRic 
Chmrieg   City,  EUzaketh  City.  James)  John  Tyler,  of  Charles  City, 
City,  aty  if  Mkkmond,Ham£o,Ntw]  Philip  N.  Nicholas,  of  Richmond  City, 
Kma,  Wmnoiek,  mnd  York,  ( John  B.  Clopton,  of  New  Kent. 

(Peachy  Harrison,  of  Rockingham, 
Saniuel  Coffiuan,  of  Shenandoah. 


lA^tneitf  AmguMia,  Roekbridgeand  Penr 


Dittriet  <f  Mmarot,  Cfreenkrier,  Bath,  Bo- 
tettmrtjMUghanyy  Pocahontas  and  J{i'- 
chaiUUf 


IHstrUt  of  duooeXf  'Smrry^  SaitthampUm, 
UU  of  Wight,  Prince  Oeorge  and' 
GrtensMe, 


JHstriet  of  Charlotte,  Balifax  and  Prince 
Edward, 


Duftricz   of 
'Orange  ami 


Lotdsa, 


f  Briscoe  G.  Baldwin,  of  Augusta, 
I  Chapman  Johnson,  of  Augusta, 
I  William  M'Coy,  of  Pendfcton, 
l^ Samuel  M'D.  Moore,  of  Rockbridge. 

C  Andrew  Beime,  of  Monroe, 
I  William  Smith,  of  Greenbrier, 

Fleming  B.  Miller,  of  Botetourt, 
1^  John  Baxter,  of  Pocahontas. 

r  John  T.  Mason,  of  Southampton, 
I  James  Trezvant,  of  Southampton, 
i  Augustine  Claiborne,  of  Greensville, 
V^  Jolm  Urquhart,  of  Southampton. 

(John  Randolph,  of  Charlotte,  ^ 
William  Leigh,  of  Hali^,  ■ 
Richard  Lo^an,  of  Halifax, 
Richard  N.V enable,  of  Prince  Edward. 

r  James  Madison,  (Ex-P.)  of  Orange,  -  " 
J  Philip  P.  Barbour,  of  Orange, 
J  David  Watson,  of  Louisa, 

(  Robert  Pr,,,i.irti,  of  S^otts/lvdnia. 
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D'uirkt  of  Lauthun and  Fairfax^ 


Dittrict  of  Frederick  and  J^ermm, 


(James  Monroe,  (Ez-P.)  of  Loiukmn, 
Chmriea  F.  Mercer,  of  Loudoun, 
William  H.  Fitzhugh,  of  Fairfax, 
Richard  H.  Hendemon,  of  Loadoan. 

Jolin  R.  Cooke,  of  Frederick, 
Alfred  H.  PoweU,of  Frederick, 
i  Hierome  L.  Opie,  of  Jefferson, 
(^lliomaji  Grig^,  jon.  of  Jeffecpon. 

{William  Naylor,  of  Ilampehire. 
William  Donaldson,  of  Uampsoire,' 
Elislia  Boyd,  of  Berkeley, 
Pliilip  C.  Pendleton,  of  Berkeley. 

{John  B.  Geor^,  of  Tazewell, 
Andrew  MMiilan,  of  Lee, 
Edward  Campbell,  of  Washington, 
William  Byars,  of  Washington. 

r  John  Roane,  of  King  William^ 
J)istrict  of  King    miUam,  King  and]  William  P.  Taylor, of  CaroUne, 
Q^een,  Egfsr,    CaroUne  and  i/cenover,  )  Richard  Morris,  of  Hanover, 

(^  James  M.  Gamett,  of  Essex. 


District  of  WytkCf  Montgomery^  Graym 
and  GtUsf 


f  Gordon  Cloyd,  of  Mont^mery, 
ft  J  Henley  Chapman,  of  Giles, 
)  Jolm  P.  Mathews,  of  Wythe, 
L  William  Oglesby,  of  Grayson. 


Distri^  of  Kana^,   Mason,   CabeU,  { f^^^.^uZTTc^^^ 
Band.?pKHamean,  Le.i.,  Woodandl  t^^i^^^^^^^Sawh., 
^^'^'  [Adam  See,  of  Randolph. 

{Philip  Doddridge, of  Brooke, 
Charles  S.  Morgan,  of  Monongalia, 
Alexander  Campbell,  of  Brooke, 
Eugenius  M.  Wilson,  of  Monongalia. 


District  of  Fauquier  and  Odft^^ 


{John  S.  Barbour,  of  Culpeper, 
John  Scott,  of  Fauquier, 
John  Macrae,  of  Fauquier, 
John  W.  Green,  of  Culpeper, 


{Littleton  W.  Tazewell,  of  Norfolk  Borongh, 
Joseph  Prentis,  of  Nansemond, 
Robert  B.  Taylor,  of  Norfolk  Borough, 
George  Loyall,  of  Norfolk  Borough. 

{William  CampbeU,  of  Bedford, 
Samuel  Claytor,  of  Campbell, 
Callohill  Mennis,  of  Bedford, 
James  Saundera,  of  Campbell. 

{CJeorge  Townes,  of  PitteylTania, 
Benj.  W.  S.  Cabell,  of  PittsylTania, 
Joseph  Martin,  of  Henry, 
Archibald  Stuart,  jun.  of  Patrick. 

.     .      ^  ^         .  r  James  Pleasants,  of  Goocliland, 

Disltna,  qf  JOenutrUj  Amherst,  JfdsonJ  Wilham  F.  Gordon,  of  Albemarle, 
Fkmmma  and  Goochland,  "j  Lucas  P.  Thompson,  of  Amherst, 

l^Thonias  Massie,  jun.  of  Nelson. 

Distria  of  King  George,  Westmordand,  {^J^'^/t'  ^  ^^r*'  ""^^^"^  William, 
Lanaiier,J^ra^Mand,  BichmmdW  ffc^"  }?»™*»  'S^'^'l?!! 
Stafford  aU  Prince  Witiia^,  )  Jphn  Tahaferro,  irf  F—  '^- 


Fleming  Bates,  of  Northumberland. 
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{ThoiQas  R.  JoyuM,  of  Acconmck, 
Thomas  M.  Bayly,  of  Accomack, 
Calvin  U.  Read,  of  Northampton, 
Abel  P.  Upshur,  of  Northampton. 

All  the  above  members  were  present,  and  answered  to  their  names,  with  the  fol> 
lowing  exceptions : 

Msetilees — William  B.  Giles,  from  the  First  District ;  David  Watson,  from  the  Ninth 
District,  who  has  notified  the  Executive  of  his  inability  to  serve ;  Callohill  Mennit, 
firom  the  Twentieth  District ;  William  A.  G.  Dade,  from  the  Twenty-third  District, 
(and  who,  it  is  believed,  will  resign,  in  consequence  of  indisposition)  ;  Ellyson  Car- 
rie, fitirti  the  Twenty-third  District,  dead ;  and  Calvin  H.  B!ead,  from  the  Twenty- 
fourth  District  (sick.) 
Mr.  Doddridge  then  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

itesolvedy  That  tlie  Secretary  of  tliis  Convention,  be  anthorised  and  required  to 
provide  the  same  ^ith  stationery,  and  that  he  do  also  contract  for,  and  superintend 
all  such  public  printing  as  shall  be  ordered  by  this  Convention,  on  the  most  beneficial 
terms  fi>r  the  Commonwealth  in  his  power. 

In  advocating  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  Mr.  Doddridge  observed,  that  he  had 
been  induced  to  offer  it  to  the  Convention,  by  a  desire  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  any 
thing  like  strife  or  party  collisions,  so  apt  to  be  excited  whenever  the  public  printing 
of  deUberative  bodies  was  ^ven  by  resolution  or  election  to  a  particular  individuaT 
He  understood  that  the  public  printinfif  of  Congress  had,  for  many  years,  been  confided 
to  the  management  of  me  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  if  he  had  been 
rightly  informed,  it  was  doae  as  well,  and  as  much  to  the  satis&clion  of  the  members, 
as  it  had  been  since  the  mode  hod  been  changed  and  a  public  printer  appointed.  He 
feared,  if  the  Convention  should  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  printer,  its  members 
would  be  thrown  into  parties,  and  an  unpleasant  contest  ensue.  This  he  earnestly 
wished  to  avoid :  he  believed  the  resolution  he  had  had  the  honour  to  propose  was 
calculated  to  avoid  it,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  acknowledged  to  be  practical,  rea- 
aonable  and  fair  in  its  character. 

Mr.  Nicholas  was  opposed  to  Hie  resolution.  He  most  fully  agreed  with  the  mem- 
ber, who  had  proposed  it  in  deprecating  the  introduction  of  party  spirit  and  party  col- 
lisions into  this  body.  But  he  did  not  see  why  such  consequences  must  follow  the 
election  of  a  printer  to  tlie  Convention,  any  more  than  the  election  of  any  other  offi- 
cer. He  presumed  that  all  the  members  would  vote,  in  such  an  election,  from  the 
same  regaid  to  the  public  good  and  tlie  same  conviction  of  the  fitness  of  the  candidate 
propood,  as  they  would  in  any  ether,  or  as  they  had  in  the  ballots  just  taken.  He  could 
perceive  no  necessity  whatever  of  putting  out  the  small  amount  of  printing  required 
by  this  body  to  be  contracted  for.  The  appointment  of  a  public  printer  was  the  stand- 
ing, permanent  usage  of  this  State.  There  had  always  been  such  a  printer  appointed 
by  her  Legislature,  as  well  in  the  Senate  as  in  the  Hou^  of  Delegates.  He  could  see 
no  motive  for  a  change  of  that  usage  in  the  present  case.  The  public  work  ought  to 
be  done  by  an  oiticer  responsible  immediately  to  the  House  itseU :  where  was  the  ne- 
cessity for  any  intennediate  agency?  He  was  aware  «f  the  very  respectable  character 
of  the  Secretary,  with  whom  the  resolution  proposed  to  place  this  trust,  nor  was  it  any 
objection  to  that  olHcer  wliich  induced  him  to  onject  to  tlie  measure ;  but  he  wished  to 
avoid  any  subordinate  agency  as  unnecessary  and  improper.  Let  the  printer  be  i^ 
pointed  b^  the  House  itself:  let  him  be  responsible  directly  to  the  House  which  ap- 
pointed mm.  As  to  the  stationery,  he  took  it  for  granted,  that  had  already  been  fur- 
nished by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates :  if  so,  ho  saw  no  need  of  any  farther 
provision  on  that  subject.  He  was,  however,  uninformed  on  this  point,  beinf  now  for 
the  first  time  a  member  of  a  deliberative  body.  Seeing  no  good  end  to  be  acc<Hn- 
plished  by  the  resolution  which  had  been  presented,  he  was  opposed  to  its  adoption : 
he  hoped  the  House  would  reject  it,  and  then  proceed  to  appoiut  such  person  to  exe- 
cute its  printing,  as  it  should  deem  most  fit  and  competent  to  that  duty. 
'  Mr.  M'Coy  said,  that  he  also  was  opposed  to  the  resolution  which  had  been  read. 
He  had  had  some  experience  on  this  subject  as  a  member  of  Congress,  and  he  knew 
that  so  lone  as  the  public  printing  of  that  body  had  been  put  out  on  contract,  it  had 
been  very  badly  ex^uted.  Constant  complamts  had  arisen,  and  so  greatly  had  the 
House  or  RepresenObves  been  dissatisfied,  that  it  had  been  driven  to  resort  to  another 
mode,  and  had  conser^uently  employed  a  ptibHc  printer  appointed  by  law.  As  to  the 
idea  thrown  out  by  his  friend  on  the  left  (Mr.  Doddridge)  that  the  election  of  such  an 
oflicer  must  necessarily  excite  oarty  fbeling,  he  could  not  for  his  part  very  well  imagine 
why  the  election  of  a  printer  srotild  produce  this  effect  any  more  than  the  election  of 
a  door-keeper.  Mr.  M'Coy  said,  he  did  not  exactly  know  what  was  the  practice  of  the 
State  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  stationery,  as  it  was  now  many  years  since  he  had 
held  a  seat  there,  but  he  behoved  it  used  formerly  to  be  procured  by  the  Clerk.  His 
experience,  however,  was  of  long  standing,  and  he  did  not  know  what  ini^t  be  the 
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present  practice  in  the  matter ;  but  he  hoped  what  stationery  they  needed  might  b« 
procured  in  the  ordinary  way.  ^ 

Mr.  Chapman  Johnson  said,  that  as  there  appeared  to  be  some  difTerence  of  opinion 
in  relation  to  the  resolution  before  the  House,  and  its  furtlier  discussion  at  this  time 
might  delay  the  full  organization  of  tlie  body,  he  would  move  that,  for  the  present,  it 
lie  upon  the  table ;  and  he  made  that  motion  accordingly. 

Mr.  Doddridge  expressing  his  assent,  the  motion  was  agreed  to  rum.  con. 
Mr.  Johnson  then  moved  that  the  Convention  proceed  to  elect  two  door-keepers  ; 
which  being  agreed  to,  the  following  persons  were  put  in  nomination :  by  Mr.  NichoUui, 
Littleberry  Allen ;  by  Mr.  Pleasants,  £llis  Puryear ;  by  Mr.  Morris,  Anselm  Baily  and 
Samuel  f^rd;  by  Mr.  Tyler,  John  S.  Stubblefield  and  Henry  H.  Southall ;  by  Mr. 
Clopton,  Pleasant  Pomfrey,  Ritchie  Ayres,  William  W.  Gray,  JuUus  Martin,  Chri*. 
topher  S.  Roane,  and  Thomas  Underwood. 

The  House  having  ballotted  for  the  appoinlnent  of  one  of  its  two  door-keepers,  no 
choice  was  made :  uter  a  second  ballot,  Mr.  Nicholas,  from  the  Conmuttee  appoint- 
•d  to  examine  the  votes,  reported  that  they  stood  as  follows : 

For  Littleberry  Allen,  62 

EUis  Puryear,  0 

Anselm  Baily,  2 

Samuel  Ford,  0 

John  S.  Stubblefield,  7 

Henry  H.  Soutliall,  0 

Pleasant  Pomfrey,  2 

Ritrhit*  \yre8,  0 

*  Wiuiitiu  W.  Gray,  .  12 

Julius  Martin,  0 

Cliristopher  S.  Roane,  0 

Thomas  Underwood,  0 

ThoiiiiLs  Davis,  1 

So  Littleberry  Allen  was  declared  duly  elected. 

Two  balloUi  were  ttlso  taken  for  a  second  door-keeper,  on  the  ballot  of  which 
John  S.  Stubblefif  Id  had  20  votes,  and  William  W.  Gray,  55 ;  42  being  tlie  requisite 
m^nritv,  Willi iim  W.  Gray  was  declared  to  have  been  duly  elected. 
Mr.  Wilsfm  then  otlered  tlie  following  resolution  : 

Resolvcdy  That  the  Convention  will  oroceed  to-morrow,  to  the  election  of  a  Chaplain. 

In  introducing  Uiis  resolution,  Mr.  Wilson  said,  that  apart  from  all  higher  eonside- 

rations  whicli  belontj  to  the  subject^  he  thought  that  a  decent  respect  for  themselves, 

as  weH  an  for  the  opinions  and  feelmgs  of  the  community,  requires  of  the  moffibers 

the  odoptiou  of  a  u.^  luLion  of  thiskiiid. 

Mr.  Powell  baid,  liiai  he  was  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  object  of  the  resolution 
just  read :  very  far  from  it:  it  had,  on  the  contrary,  his  most  hearty  luiprobation  :  he 
was,  however,  opposed  to  the  mode  in  which  tlie  object  was  proposed  to  be  attained. 
He  thought  a  better  course  would  be,  to  remiest  the  President  of  the  Convention  to 
present  to  the  Clergy  officiating  statedly  in  Richmond,  an  invitation' to  servo  in  rota- 
tion as  Cliaplains  to  tliis  House.  This  would  obviate  all  imputation  of  invidious  dis- 
tinctions as  imphed  in  the  election  of  a  particular  individual.  Under  this  imnression, 
Mr.  Powell  said  he  would  move  that  the  resolution  lie  for  the  present  upon  the  table. 
He  accordingly  made  the  motion,  and  it  waaafreed  to  without  opposition. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  House  then  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  at  lit 
o*clock. 


TUESDAY,  October  6, 1823. 

The  President  Umk  the  chair  at  a  little  after  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Williain  B.  G ileu.  n  Delegate  from  the  First,  and  Mr.  Menuis,  a  Delegate  from 
the  Twentieth  SenuU>nal  Uistriets,  appeared  and  took  their  scats. 

Mr.  Doddridge  of  Bmokc  county,  moved  to  take  up  the  resolution  he  had  yesterday 
offered  on  Uie  subject  o{  the  public  printing,  witli  a  view  to  its  withdrawal.  Mr.  Dod- 
dridge said  he  \v;i.s  induced  to  t:ike  tAlB  course  by  a  fear  tliat  his  resolution,  if  pressed, 
niighl  possibly'  le;ul  to  the  very  evil  (the  excitement  of  party  spirit)  which  he  had 
wished  to  avoid  by  its  presentation. 

The  motion  prevailing,  tlie  resolution  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Doddriitge  then  submitted  the  following  resolutions,  not,  he  said,  with  any  view 
to  their  being  taken  up  at  this  time,  but  hoping  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  lie  on 
the  table,  as,  probably,  other  gentlemen  might  have  prepared  resolutions  on  the  same 
subject,  rmirenf*re->t'iHe  to  the  House. 
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1.  Ruolt^f  That  a  Committee  be  f4>pointed  to  take  into  coxunderation  the  BiU  or 
Declaration  of  Bights,  and  to  report  to  tnis  Convention  whether,  in  their  opinion,  any, 
and  if  any,  Vhat  amendments  are  neceefiary  therein. 

2.  Remdvedf  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  conrideradon  the  Legisla- 
tive Department  of  Grovemment  as  established  by  the  present  Constitution,  and  to 
report  to  tlus  Convention,  either  a  substitute  for  the  same,  or  such  amendments  thereto, 
as,  in  their  opinion,  are  necessary. 

3.  Resolved f  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  Execu- 
tive Department  of  Government  as  established  by  the  present  Constitution,  and  to 
report  to  this  Convention  either  a  substitute  for  the  same,  or  such  amendments  thereto, 
as,  in  their  opinion,  are  necessary. 

4.  Resolvedj  That'a  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration,  the  Judicial 
Department  of  Government  established  by  the  present  Constitution,  and  to  report  to 
this  Convention  either  a  substitute  for  the  same,  or  such  amendments  thereto,  as,  in 
their  opinion,  are  necessary. 

5.  Bmolved^  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  so  much  of 
the  Constitution  as  relates  to  the  Right  of  Sufirage  and  qualifications  of  persons  to  b« 
elected,  and  to  enquire  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  alterations  or  amendments  are 
necessary  therein,  and  report  the  same  with  their  opinions  thereon,  to  this  Convention. 

6.  Resolved  f  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  proper 
basis  of  representation,  and  the  proper  mode  of  apportioning  representation  among  the 
people,  and  to  make  report  thereon  to  thia  Convention. 

7.  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  all  such  parts 
oi  the  Constitution  as  are  not  referred  by  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  to  report  to 
this  Convention  either  substitutes  for  such  parts  or  such  amendments  thereto,  as,  in 
their  opinion,  are  necessaiy. 

8.  ResUvedf  That  each  Committee  appointed  under  the  foregoing  resolutions,  shall 
consist  of members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  these  resolutions  were  accordingly  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Mercer  moved  that  they  be  printed ;  but 

BAr.  M'Coy  objected  to  this  order  being  passed  as  premature,  until  a  printer  should 
be  appointed ;  and,  in  order  that  the  House  might  have  such  officer,  he  moved  to  lay 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  for  the  present  upon  the  table,  and  that  the  Convention  db 
now  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  prmter.    The  motion  prevailed :  whereupon 

Mi.  M'Coy  nominated  Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie  as  a  suitable  person,  and  accompanied 
the  nomination  by  a  few  brief  remarks  in  its  support. 

Mr.  Clopton  tlien  nominated  Mr.  John  H.  Pleasants,  in  whose  favour  he  said  a  few 
woffds. 

Bilr.  Gamett  added  to  these  nominations  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  White,  to 
whose  comipetence  he  briefly  bore  witness. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  ballot ;  when  Mr.  M'Coy  from  the  Committee  ap- 
Dointed  to  examine  the  ballots,  reported  that  89  votes  had  been  given,  and  consequents 
Ij  45  were  necessary  to  a  choice  :  that 

Thomas  Ritchie  had  received,  54  votes. 

Jolm  H.  Pleasants,  26 

Thomas  W.  White,  7 

Whereupon,  Thomas  Ritchie  was  declartfl  to  have  been  duly  elected  printer  to  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  Wilson  now  asked  permission  to  withdraw  the  resolution  he  had  yesterday  of- 
'  fered  on  the  subject  of  appointing  a  Chaplain ;  and  having  obtained  it,  he  offered  the 
following  as  a  substitute,  viz 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  wait  on  the  Clergy  of  this  city,  and  re- 
quest them  by  an  arrangement  between  themselves,  to  open  the  session  of  the  Con- 
vention each  morning  by  prayer ;  and  the  question  having  been  put  on  its  adoption, 
Mr.  Powell  demanded  that  it  be  token  by  yeas  and  nays ;  but  having  failed  to  make, 
this  demand  in  time,  the  question  was  taken  in  the  usual  mode,  ana  the  resolution 
adopted ;  50  members  rising  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  M'Coy  now  moved  wat  the  series  of  resolutions  previously  offered  by  Mr.  Dod- 
drii%e  and  now  lyinff  on  the  table,  be  printed. 

llfU.  Johnson  said  he  had  not  the  least  objection  to  the  printing  of  the  resolutions ; 
but  he  had  a  i>ropoaition  which  he  wished  previously  to  offer  to  the  House,  and  which, 
if  adopted,  might  perhaps  render  that  order  iflMiecessary  :  He  would  state  it  for  the 
consideration  of  gentlemen,  and  the  mover  of  the  order  to  print  miffht  determine 
whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  withdraw  that  motion  for  the  present.  What  he  vrish- 
ed  to  ask,  was,  that  a  Committee  might  be  appointed  to  report  upon  the  best  course  to 
be  pursued  in  relation  to  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  resolutions  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  print.  If  such  a  Committee  should  be  raised ,  the  resolutions  would ,  as  of  course, 
be  referred  to  it  for  consideration,  and  this  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  pnntmg 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  J.  said  he  should  not  at  this  time  present  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him 
to  suggest  this  course  of  proceeding,  but  would  try  the  sense  of  the  Convention  upon 
his  resolution,  if  the  pending  resolution  to  print  should  be  witlidrawn. 

Mr.  Doddridge  expressed  nis  hope  that  this  would  be  done,  as  he  approved  of  the 
object  which  seemed  to  be  the  aim  of  the  gentleman's  proposition. 

Mr.  M'Coy  said,  he  would  very  cheermlly  withdraw  his  motion,  having  made  it 
under  a  sense  of  obligation,  in  courtesy  to  do  so,  na  lie  had  caused  iUs  postponement 
when  made  by  anotlier. 
The  motion  to  print  was  thereupon  withdrawn,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  onered  his  resolution  in  the  following  form : 

Heaoivtd.  That  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  enquire  and  report  what 
method  will  be  most  expedient  in  bringing  before  the  House  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  may  be  preferred. 

Mr.  J.  said  that  he  offered  this  resolution  in  conformity  to  a  precedent  set  in  the 
Convention  held  in  the  Stale  of  New  York ,  where  such  a  proposition  had  been  pre- 
sented and  received  witli  favour.  He  was  well  satisfied  that  the  opinions  of  the 
members  of  this  body  as  to  many  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  series  of  resolutions 
on  the  table,  were  very  variant,  and  that  there  must  be  much  difficulty  in  deciding  on 
the  proper  course  to  be  adopted.  The  resolution  he  had  offered  presented  itseF*  to 
kim  as  being  the  best  expedient  which  could  be  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Powell  suggested  a  modification  of  the  resolution  by  changing  the  number  of 
the  Committee  &m  seven  (as  originally  proposed)  to  thirteen;  to  wmch  modification 
the  mover  readily  assented. 

Mr.  Mercer  thereupon  suggested  that  the  resolution  be  farther  modified  by  enlarg- 
ing the  number  of  the  Committee,  so  as  to  embrace  one  member  from  each  Senatorial 
District.  This  he  thought  would  be  a  ready  and  the  best  mode  of  gathering  the 
sense  of  the  whole  body.  The  trust  committed  to  the  Convention  was  an  important 
one;  the  enlargement  of  the  Committee  would  not  be  creat,  and  each  delegation 
would  then  belieard  on  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of^proceeding. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  he  had  no  particular  partiality  to  either  of  the  numbers  which  had 
been  proposed;  his  main  anxiety  had  been  that  such  a  Committee  should  be  raised; 
and  it  the  enlargement  last  prepared  met  the  sense  of  the  House,  he  was  content. 
He  therefore  adopted  the  modinoation  suggested  by  Mr.  Mercer,  and  tlie  resolution 
was  then  a^eed  to,  without  opposition. 

The  President  then  rose  and  addressing  the  Convention  .said  that  he  had  to  express 
a  vrish  that  the  appointment  of  this  and  of  all  subsequent  Committees  might  be  made, 
not  by  the  presiding  officer,  but  by  tlie  House  itself.  Such  a  course  woi3d  be  much 
more  agreeable  to  lum.  He  had  now  been  long  absent  from  deliberative  assemblies : 
he  had  never  presided  in  any.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  present  were,  or  had  been 
members  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  were  much  better  acquainted  with  the  proper 
course  of  doing  the  business  of  such  a  body  than  he  could  be  expected  to  be;  nis 
health,  besides,  was  delicate,  and  it  would  be  very  grati^ing  to  him  if  the  Convention 
would  consent  to  relieve  him'  from  the  charge  of  makmg  appointments  of  its  Com 
mittees. 

Mr.  Johnson,  though  verv  desirous  of  lessening  as  far  as  practicable  the  burden 
imposed  on  the  presiding  officer,  did  not  see  how  the  wish  just  expressed  would  be 
complied  with,  unless  by  a  resolution  altecing,  so  far,  the  rules  by  which  the  Conven- 
tion had  resolved  to  be  governed.  He  would  cheerfully  offer  such  a  resolution,  did 
he  not  feel  persuaded  that  the  duty  of  appointing  would  be  performed  with  more  facility 
as  well  as  greater  propriety  and  more  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  Convention,  in  the 
mode  at  present  prescribecl.  'i'hey  were  disused  to  such  a  course  as  was  now  sug- 
gested in  any  of  the  public  assemblies  in  the  State,  and  he  could  not  but  desire  that 
uie  established  mode  should  be  adhered  to. 

Mr.  Doddridge,  taking  it  for  granted  that  until  the  resolution  now  before  the  House 
should  be  disposed  of,  no  farther  business  would  be  done,  moved  an  adjournment  to 
the  afternoon,  in  order  to  give  time  for  tlie  selection  of  suitable  persons  to  constitute 
the  Committee  proposed,  but  subsequently  vtrithdrew  the  motion. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Macrae  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Re^vcdf  That  a  Committee  o£ members  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report 

what  rules  of  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Delegates  are  appUcable  as  rules  of  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Convention,  and  what  amendments  thereof,  u  any,  ought  to  be  made. 
In  introducing  the  resolution,  Mr.  Macrae  obser^  ed  that  from  a  defect  of  Parlia- 
mentary experience,  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 
which  had  in  part  been  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  Convention ;  and  unless 
those  rules  were  to  undergo  some  amendments,  he  should  be  obliged  to  move  for  their 
being  printed  in  their  present  form.  But  he  thought  it  best  to  a^brd  the  opportunity 
of  their  being  modified,  if  necessary. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  blank,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  was  filled  with 
the  wofd  seven. 
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The  fi>Uowiii^  ^ntlemen  were  thereupon  nominated  by  the  President  to  constitute 
this  Committee,  viz : 

Messrs.  Macrae,  Scott,  Johnson,  Mercer,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Barbour  of  Onng^, 
and  Gordon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  a  Committee  of  Privileges  and  Elections  was  appointed, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  named  by  the  President  as  its  members,  viz  : 

Messrs.  Scott,  Doddridge,  Nicholas,  Taylor  of  Norfolk,  Taliaferro,  Pleasants  and 
Baldwin. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  M'Coy,  the  House  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow,  12  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  October  7,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  its  sitting  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  the  Right  Rev.  R.  C.  Moore,  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  following  (.committee  of  twenty -four  members,  one  from  each  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict, was  announced  as  having  been  appointed  by  the  President,  viz  : 
William  B.  Giles  from  the 
WUUam  H.  Brodnax 
V  John  MarshaU 
Peachy  Harrison 
Chapman  Johnson 
Andrew  Bsime 
John  Y.  Mason 
V  John  Randolph 
^  James  Madison 
Charles  F.  Mercer 
Alfred  H.  Powell 
William  Nay  lor 
John  B.  George 
John  Roane 
Henley  Cliapman 
Lewis  Summers 
Philip  Doddridge 
John  W.  Green 
Littleton  W.  Tazewell 
William  Campbell 
George  Townes 
James  Pleasants 
John  Taliaferro 
Thomas  R.  Joynea 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  resolutions  introduced  on  the  first  day  of  the  sitting 
of  the  C-onvention,  by  Mr.  Doddridge,  were  referred  to  the  above  Committee  ;  when 
the  House  adjourned  to  12  o'clock  to-morrow. 
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THURSDAY,  October  8,  162D. 

The  Convention  met  at  12  o'clock,  which  it  is  understood  will  be  the  stated  hour 
of  meeting.     After  prayers  by  Bishop  Moore, 

Mr.  Madison  from  m  Select  Committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of 
the  24  Senatorial  Districts,  to  whom  the  duty  had  been  referred  of  devising  tlie  best 
mode  of  arranging  the  business  of  the  Convention,  made  the  following  Report : 

The  Committee  of  one  from  each  Senatorial  District,  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
most  convenient  mode  of  proceeding  in  bringing  to  the  consideration  of  the  Conven- 
tion, such  amendments  as  mav  be  proposed  to  tne  present  C Constitution,  have  had  the 
same  under  consideration,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  most  convenient  method  is  to 
adopt  the  following  resolutions,  viz : 

1.  ResdTed,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  Bill  or 
Declaration  of  R^ts,  and  to  report  to  this  Convention  whether  in  their  opinion  any, 
and  if  any,  what  -imendments  are  necessary  therein. 

2.  ResUvedy  That  a  Committee  lito  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  Legis- 
Utive  Department  of  Government,  as  established  by  the  present  Constitution,  and 
to  report  to  this  Convention,  either  a  substitute  for  the  some,  or  such  amendmenu 
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thereto,  as  in  their  opinion  are  necessary,  or  that  no  snbstitate  or  amendment  is  ne* 
cessaiy. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Department  of  Grovemment  as  estahlished  by  the 
present  Constitution,  be  referred  to  a  (Committee,  to  enquire  and  report  whether  any, 
and  if  any,  what  amendments  are  necessary. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Judicial  Department  of  Government  as  established  by  th« 
present  Constitution,  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  to  enquire  and  report  whether  any, 
and  if  any,  what  amendments  ore  necessary  therein. 

5.  Resolved,  That  all  such  parts  of  the  present  Constitution  as  are  not  referred  by 
the  foregoing  resolutions,  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  to  enquire  and  report  whether 
any,  and  if  any,  wliat  amendments  are  necessary  tlierein. 

o.  Resolved,  That  no  original  resolution  offered  to  the  Convention  proposing  any 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  Declaration  of  Rights,  be  discussed- on  its  merits  in 
the  House,  till  it  shall  have  been  referred. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridge  the  report  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Tazewell  then  saiQ,  that  as  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  object  in  laying  the 
foregoing  report  on  the  table  and  printing  it,  was  that  the  other  members  of  the 
Convention  who  had  not  been  members  of  tlie  Committee,  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  informing  themselves  of  the  contents  of  the  report,  he  presumed  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  them  also,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  some  other  propositions  which  had  been 
moved  in  the  Committee,  but  rejected ;  under  this  persuasion,  he  would  move  that 
the  following  resolution,  which  he  had  himself  proposed  to  the  Committee,  but  which 
had  not  received  its  approbation,  sliould  be  printed  and  laid  on  the  table  together  with 
the  report,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  the  most  expedient  method  of  bringing  before  the  Convention  any 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  which  may  be  proposed,  will  be,  to  take  up  the  ex- 
isting Constitution  or  form  of  Government  of  Virginia,  with  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  and  regarding  them  for  the  purposes  of  examination  and  discussion,  merely, 
OS  a  plan  proposed  and  reported  by  a  Select  Committee,  to  refer  the  same  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  there  to  be  examined  section  afler  section,  and  to  be  dealt 
with  in  all  other  respects  as  a  bill  so  referred  by  the  House  to  that  Committee  osn- 
ally  is. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  that  under  impressions  similar  to  those  which  had  just  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Tazewell)  he  would  move  the  printing 
of  the  two  following  resolutions,  which  he  had  had  the  honour  to  propose  in  the 
Committee,  and  which  it  was  his  purpose  to  make  the  subject  hereafter  of  a  motion 
in  the  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  Constitution  as  relates  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  be 
referred  to  a  Committee  to  consider  and  report  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  amend- 
ments are  necessary  therein. 

Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  Constitution  as  relates  to  the  basis  of  representation, 
be  referred  to  a  Committee  to  consider  and  report  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what 
amendments  are  necessary  therein. 

Mr.  Brodnax  of  Dinwiddle,  observed  that  as  in  any  conceivable  disposition  of  the 
matter  to  be  submitted  to  the  Convention,  the  existing  Constitution  of  tlie  State,  to- 
gether willi  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  must  be  tlie  substratum  of  the  whole,  it  ap- 
peared proper  that  tliese  also  shomd  be  printed  and  should  he  in  the  hands  of  every 
member.  Tlie  substunce  of  tliem,  it  was  true,  was,  he  had  no  doubt,  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  all  the  gentlemen,  and  tlie  documents  tliemselves  might  be  consulted  in 
the  library,  but  as  tliey  would  be  a  perpetual  subject  of  reference  in  the  approaching 
discussions,  it  was  certainly  convenient  and  proper  that  they  should  be  printed,  toge- 
ther with  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee.  He  therefore  made  a  motion  to  that 
effect,  which  was  agreed  to. 

I     Mr.  Macrae,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  revise  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  made  a  report  upon  the  subject. 

After  some  conversation  between  Messrs.  Green  of  Culpeper,  Powell  of  Frederick, 
and  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  it  was  agreed  to  take  up  this  report  and  proceed  to  act 
Wpf>n  it. 

'  The  rules  reported  were  tliereunon  read  successively  at  the  Clerk's  talile,  and  afler 
dome  verbal  corrections  in  the  I4th  and  30tii  rules,  and  a  modification  of  the  33d, 
which  went  to  include  members  of  l»oth  Houses  of  the  State  Legislature,  among  the 
persons  privileged  with  admission  to  the  floor  of  the  Convention  : 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  the  7tli  rule  of  the  House  of  Delej^tes, 
irtiich,  as  originally  reported,  forbids  a  member  te  vote  on  all  questions  in  which  he 
hu  a  personal  interest,  was  so  amended  as  to  confine  this  prohibition  to  anestione 
**  Queuing  his  own  conduct  in,  and  rights  and  privileges  as,  a  member  of  tikis  Con- 
vention." 
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Mr.  L.  considered  this  alteration  as  necessary,  both  as  better  expressing  the  true 
■jptrit  of  the  rule,  and  because  in  the  discussions  of  this  Convention,  very  niany  ques- 
tions must  of  necessity  arise,  in  which  every  member  would  have  a  personal  interest 
of  the  deepest  kind. 

Mr.  Alexander  of  Mecklenburg,  was  desirous  farther  to  amend  this  rule  in  *>^%t 
part  of  it,  which  forbids  a  member  to  vote  on  any  question,  unless  he  was  present  when 
the  question  was  put.  Mr.  A.  considered  this  prohibition  as  involving  a  question  of 
ffrave  importance,  and  as  abridging  improperly  the  exefeise  of  a  most  important  right. 
A  difference  of  opinion  mifht  exist  and  had  actually  been  expressed,  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  pnrase  ^^  when  the  question  was  put."  The  underataiiding  of  its 
meaning  in  the  House  of  Delegates  was,  that  the;  question  is  put  in  the  sense  of  this 
role  when  it  is  stated  from  the  Chair ;  but  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Uie 
United  States,  a  different  construction  prevailed :  here  the  question  was  understood 
as  being  put  to  each  member  only,  when  that  memb<nr  was  called  upon  to  vote ;  tiien, 
the  question  was  put  to  him.  Mr.  A.  said,  he  would  put  a  case  to  shew  that  the  rule 
as  it  stood,  mi^ht  operate  great  injustice:  he  had  indeed,  himself,  been  subjected  to 
its  effects.  When  the  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded,  the  roll  is  usually  called  from 
east  to  west.  The  question  is  put,  and  each  member  answers  to  his  name.  If  a 
member  residing  in  the  west  comes  in  while  it  is  calling,  he  is  precluded  from  voting, 
although  his  name  has  not  yet  been  called,  because  tlie  question  has  been  put.  So  m 
the  House  of  Representatives,  wiien  the  yeas  and  nays  are  demanded,  tlie  names  of 
the  members  are  called  in  alphabetical  order,  if  a  gentleman  enters  the  Hall,  whose 
name  happens  to  stand  near  the  head  of  the  list,  he  finds  that  the  Clerk  has  already 
called  it,  and  he  is,  of  course,  precluded  from  voting,  while  another  gentleman  enter- 
iilff  at  the  same  moment,  but  having  the  good  fortune  to  stand  lower  on  the  list,  is 
acmiitted  to  a  privilege  of  which  his  colleamie,  though  not  more  negligent  than  him- 
self, and  equally  ear^  in  his  attendance,  is  deprived.  As  almost  every  question  likely 
to  be  presented  to  this  Convention,  would  be  of  weighty  consideration,  Mr.  A.  con- 
sidered it  as  highly  important  that  every  member  should  have  a  right  to  vote  upon 
it,  provided  he  should  be  present  before  the  final  decision  was  announced  from  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  M*Coy  said  that  he  did  not  see  the  hardships  which  his  friend  saw  in  this  rule  : 
the  practice  m  the  House  of  Representatives  was,  that  members  not  in  the  House 
when  the  Speaker  puts  the  question,  are  not  admitted  to  vote ;  but  when  the  yeas 
and  na^s  are  taken,  the  question  is  considered  as  put  to  each  man  when  that  man's 
name  is  called.  When  the  members  were  called  in  alphabetical  order,  there  was 
some  hardship  in  the  result:  members  whose  names  begin  with  A  and  B  were  some- 
tunes  taken  oy  surprise,  but  that  could  not  happen  under  the  rule  as  interpreted  in 
the  House  of  Delegates ;  but  even  if  some  hardship  did  occur,  Mr.  M'Coy  thought 
it  besiupon  the  whole  to  let  the  rule  stand  as  tending  to  compel  members  to  be  pre- 
sent at  tneir  post.  The  more  the  rule  was  relaxed,  the  greater  would  be  the  negli- 
gence of  the  members. 

Mr.  Stanard  of  Spottsylvania,  observed  that  the  interpretation  of  the  plirase  in  tlie 
rule  had  been  so  dennitively  fixed  by  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  that  no 
sort  of  difficulty  could  occur  in  understanding  its  meaning.  The  construction  refer- 
red to  by  the  gentleman  from  Mecklenburg,  was  one  which  had  never  prevailed  here. 
No  additional  chance  of  voting  was  enjoyed  by  any  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates from  the  fact  of  his  name  standing  low  upon  the  alphabet.  The  rules  and  the 
practice  of  that  House,  as  was  well  known,  had  their  origin  in  the  Porhamentary  law 
of  England.  By  the  established  usage  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  no  question  was 
taken  as  definitively  stated  till  the  alternative  had  been  propounded.  If;  therefore,  a 
member  entered  the  House  after  the  affirmative  votes  had  been  collected,  but  before 
the  members  of  the  opposite  opinion  had  been  called  upon  to  vote,  his  vote  was  re- 
ceived. When  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for,  so  soon  as  one  member  had  an- 
swered to  his  name,  the  ouestion  before  the  House  was  considered  as  definitively 
propounded,  and  if  a  gentleman  entered  the  Hall  afier  tliat  time,  his  vote  could  not 
oe  received.  Very  great  inconvenience  must  unavoidably  ensue,  should  the  Conven* 
tion  depart  fi-om  this  well  established  rule.  He,  therefore,  earnestly  hoped  tliat  the 
amendment  would  n->t  prevail. 

Mr.  Alexander  having  so  modified  his  amendment  as  to  forbid  voting  only  when  a 
member  had  not  been  present  before  the  final  decision  of  the  question : 

Xhe  decision  was  taken  on  his  amendment,  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  whole  report  as  amended,  and  carried  nem.  con. 

The  rules,  as  adopted,  were  as  follows : 

1.  No  member  shall  absent  himself  from  the  service  of  the  House  without  leave, 
unless  he  be  sick  and  unable  to  attend. 

2.  When  any  member  is  about  to  speak  in  debate,  or  deliver  any  matter  to  the 
House,  he  shall  rise  firom  his  seat,  and  without  advancing  firom  thence,  shall,  with 
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due  respect,  address  himself  to  the  President,  confining  hunself  strictly  to  the  point 
in  debate,  avoiding  all  indecent  and  disrespectful  language. 

'S.  No  member  shall  speak  more  tlian  twice  in  tlie  same  debate  without  leave. 

4.  A  question  being  once  determined,  must  stand  as  tlie  judgment  of  the  House, 
and  cannot  a^in  be  drawn  into  debate. 

5.  Wliile  the  President  is  reporting,  or  putting  any  question,  none  shall  entertain 
private  discourse,  read,  stand  up,  walk  into  or  out  of  the  House. 

G.  No  member  shall  vote  on  any  question  touching  his  own  conduct  in,  or  rights 
and  privileges  as,  a  member  of  tliis  Convention,  or  in  any  otiier  case,  where  he  wa« 
not  prciWiut  when  the  question  was  put  by  tlie  President  or  Chairman  of  any  Com- 
mittee. 

7.  Every  member  who  shall  be  in  tlie  House  when  any  question  is  put,  shall,  on  a 
division,  be  counted  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

8.  Each  day,  before  the  House  proceeds  to  any  other  business,  the  Secretary  shall 
read  the  Orders  of  the  Day. 

I).  The  Secretary  shall  not  suffer  any  records  or  papers  to  be  taken  from  the  table, 
or  out  of  his  custody,  by  any  member  or  otlier  person. 

10.  A  majority  of  tlie  members  of  tlie  Convention  sliall  be  necessary  to  proceed  to 
business,  and  every  question  shall  be  determined  according  to  tlie  vote  of  a  majority 
of  tlie  members  present.  Any  smaller  number  shall  be  suificient  to  adjourn,  and  fif- 
teen to  coll  a  House,  and  send  for  the  absent,  and  make  any  ordoi  for  tJieir  censure  or 
discharge. 

11.  When  the  House  is  to  rise,  every  member  shall  keep  his  seat  until  the  Presi- 
dent passes  him. 

12.  The  Journals  of  the  House  shall  be  daily  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary,  and  ailer 
being  examined  by  tlie  President,  be  printed,  and  one  copy  be  delivered  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  one  to  each  member  without  delay. 

13.  A  majority  of  any  Coiimiittee  shall  be  a  sufficient  number  to  proceed  to  bu- 
siness. 

14.  Any  {lerson  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sue  out  an  ori^nal  writ  or  subpccna  in  chan- 
cery, in  order  to  prevent  a  bar  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  or  to  file  any  bill  in  equity, 
to  examine  witnesses  thereupon,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preserving  their  testimony 
a^nst  any  member  of  tiiis  House,  notwitlistanding  his  privilege;  provided  tlutt  the 
clerk,  afler  having  made  out  and  signed  such  original  writ,  shall  not  deliver  the  same 
to  the  FMirty,  or  to  any  otlier,  during  tlie  continuance  of  that  privilege. 

15.  Any  person  summoned  to  attend  this  House,  or  any  Committee  thereof,  as  a 
witness  in  any  matter  depending  before  them,  shall  be  priTileged  ftoin  arrest,  during 
his  coming  to,  attending  on,  or  going  from  the  House  or  Committee;  and  no  such 
witness  shall  be  obUged  to  attend,  until  the  party,  at  whose  re(|uest  he  sludl  be  sum- 
moned, do  pay,  or  secure  to  him,  for  his  attendance  and  travelhng,  Uie  same  allowance 
which  is  made  to  witnesses  attending  Uie  General  Court. 

IG.  If  any  person  shall  tamper  with  any  witness,  in  respect  to  his  evidence  lo  be 

Siven  in  this  House,  or  any  Committee  thereof,  or  directly,  or  indirectly,  endeavor  to 
eter  or  hinder  any  person  from  appearing,  or  giving  evidence,  tlie  same  is  declared 
to  be  a  high  crime,  or  misdemeanor ;  and  this  House  will  proceed,  with  the  utmost 
severitv,  against  such  offender. 

17.  No  per<}on  shall  be  taken  into  custody  by  tlie  Sergeant  at  Arms,  on  apy  com- 
plaint of  a  breach  of  privilege,  until  tlie  matter  of  such  complaint  shall  be  examined 
by  tlie  Committee  of  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  reported  to  the  House. 

18.  The  Sergeant's  fees  shall  be  as  follows,  to  wit :  for  taking  any  person  into  cus- 
i»>dy,  two  dollars ;  for  every  day  he  shall  be  detained  in  custody,  two  dollars ;  for 
sending  a  messenger  to  take  any  perwn  into  custody  by  warrant  irom  the  President, 

,  eight  cents  per  nme  for  going,  and  tiie  same  for  return mg,  besides  ferriages. 

19.  On  a  coll  of  the  House,  the  doors  shall  not  be  shut  against  any  member,  until 
his  name  is  once  enrolled. 

30.  When  any  member  shall  keep  his  seat  two  days,  afler  having  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  such  leave  sliall  be  void. 

21.  No  business  shall  be  introduced,  taken  up,  or  considered,  afler  12  o'clock,  until 
the  Orders  of  tlie  Day  shall  be  disposed  of. 

Zi.  Any  member,  on  his  motion  made  for  that  purpose,  on  being  seconded,  provided 
seven  of  the  members  present  be  in  favor  of  tlie  motion,  shall  have  a  right  to  lUve 
the  ayes  and  noes  token  upon  the  detennination  of  any  question,  provided  he  shall 
give  notice  of  his  intention  U)  call  the  ayes  and  noes,  before  the  question  be  put,  and 
m  such  case  the  House  shall  not  divide,  or  be  counted  on  the  question,  but  the  names 
of  tlie  members  sliall  be  called  over  by  tlie  Secretary,  and  the  ayes  and  noes  shall  be 
respectively  entered  on  the  Jonrna!.  and  the  question  shall  be  decided  as  a  majority  of 
votes  shall  tliereupr>n  appear :  provided  that  ailer  the  ayes  and  noes  shall  be  separately 
taken,  and  before  tliey  are  counted,  or  entered  on  the  Journal,  the  Secretary  Bhall 
read  over  the  names  of  those  who  voted  in  tlie  affinnatlye,  and  of  those  who  yoted  in 
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the  negative ;  and  any  member  flhall  have  liberty  at  such  reading  to  correct  an^  mis- 
take whicii  may  have  been  committed  in  listing  his  name,  either  m  the  affirmative  or 
negative. 

23.  ITw  petitioner  who  contests  the  election  of  a  member  retmned  to  serve  in  this 
Convention  is  entitled  to  receive  his  wages  only  from  the  day  on  which  such  peti- 
tioner is  declared  duly  elected. 

24.  Select  Committees  shall  be  composed  of  some  number  not  leas  than  five  nor 
more  than  thirteen. 

25.  It  shall  be  the  rule  of  tlie  House,  in  all  cases  of  balloting,  to  fill  one  vacancy 
only  at  a  time. 

2d.  The  Committee  of  Privileges  and  Elections  shall  report  to  the  House  in  all 
cases  of  privilege  or  contested  election,  to  them  referred,  the  principles  and  reasons 
upon  which  their  resolutions  shall  be  founded. 

27.  In  all  cases  of  balloting  for  the  election  of  any  officer  by  this  Convention,  if  on 
the  first  ballot  no  person  sliaU  have  a  majority  of  the  whole  number,  on  the  second 
ballot  the  person  who  had  the  smallest  number  of  votes  shall  not  be  balloted  for;  and 
so  on  each  succeeding  ballot  till  some  person  shall  have  a  majority  of  the  whole. 

28.  In  all  cases  wherein  a  division  of  the  House  on  any  question  propounded  fix>m 
tlie  Chair,  is  rendered  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  r resident,  by  the  equahty  of 
sound,  or  required  by  the  motion  of  any  member,  the  members  voting  on  the  ques- 
tion which  occasions  such  division,  shall  be  required  to  rise  in  their  placies ;  and  if  on 
a  general  view  of  the  House,  a  doubt  still  remain  in  the  President,  or  any  member 
thereof,  on  what  side  the  majority  is,  the  members  shall  be  counted  standing  in  their 
places,  either  by  tlie  President,  or  by  two  members  of  opposite  opinions  on  the  ques- 
tion, to  be  deputed  for  tiiat  purpose  by  the  President. 

21).  The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  ballot-boxes  shall  count  no  blanks 
therein. 

'JO.  The  documents  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  shall  be  printed  on  paper  of 
the  same  size  of  the  Journal  of  this  Convention,  and  a  copy  shall  be  bound  with 
each  Journal,  to  be  furnished  to  the  members  at  the  end  of  the  session  ;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  printer  of  the  House  to  print  one  hundred  additional  copies  of 
el^;h  document  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  above  purpose. 

31.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Privileges  and  Elections  to  examine 
Uie  certificates  of  election  furnished  by  tlie  sheriffs,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  members 
of  this  Convention  duly  elected,  and  to  report  thereupon. 

32.  Seats  within  this  House,  such  as  the  President  shall  direct,  sliall  be  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  Executive,  of  Uie 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  this  State,  and  of  the  United  States,  and  of  such 
otlier  persons  as  tiie  President  may  tliink  proper  to  invite  within  the  bar. 

33.  It  shall  be  a  standing  rule  of  the  House  that  tlie  President  be  authorised  to  call 
any  member  of  the  House  to  occupy  tlie  Chair,  and  exercise  the  functions  of  Presi- 
dent, until  he  may  resume  tlie  Cliair ;  with  this  proviso,  that  the  power  given  by  this 
rule  shall  not  be  construed  to  confer  on  the  President  a  right  to  place  any  member  in 
Uie  Chair  of  tlie  President  for  a  longer  period  than  one  day. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridge  the  Journal  and  other  papers  before  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  octavo  form. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  act  of  the  State  Legislature 
which  authorised  the  organization  of  tliis  Convention,  be  added  to  the  papers  to  be 
printed,  and  then  the  House  adjourned. 


FRIDAY,  October  9,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  12  o'clock,  and  its  sitting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  tlie 
Rev.  Bishop  Moore. 

Mr.  Scott  from  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  made  the  following 
report : 

The  Committee  of  Privileges  and  Elections  have  performed  the  duty  assigned  them 
by  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  beg  leave  to  report,  tliat  they  have  examined  the  re- 
turns of  the  sheri&,  aad  find  that  the  following  persons  have  been  duly  elected 
members  of  this  Convention,  to  wit: 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  JimeUa,  Chesteifield,  Cumberland,  Jfot- 
toway,  PoichataHf  and  Uie  town  of  Petersburg — John  W.  Jones,  Benjamin  W.  Leigh, 
Samuel  Taylor  and  William  B.  Giles. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  cowUies  of  Brunsteick,  Dinvriddie,  Lunenburg  and 
Mecklenburg— WMzm  H.  Brodnax,  George  C.  Dromgoole,  Mark  Alexander  and  WU- 
Uam  O.  Goodfe.  "* 
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From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Charles  City,  Elizabeth  City,  James 
City,  Henrico,  JVew  Kent,  Warwick,  York,  and  the  Cities  of  Richmond  and  IVilUana* 
htarff — Jolin  Marshall,  John  Tyler,  Philip  N.  Nicholas  and  John  B.  Clopton. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Shenandoah  and  Rockingkam — ^WiHiam 
Anderaon,  Samuel  Colfman,  Teachy  Harrison  and  Jacob  D.  Williamson. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Augusta,  Rockbridge  and  Pendleton — 
Briscoe  G.  Baldwin,  Chapman  Johnson,  William  M'CJoy  and  Samuel  M'D.  Moore. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Monroe,  GreenJbrier,  Bath,  Botetourt , 
Alleghany,  Pocahontas  and  Meholas — Andrew  Beime,  William  Smith,  Fleming  B. 
Miller  and  John  Baxter.  ' 

FVom  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Sussex,  Surry,  Southampton,  /rf«  of 
Wi^ht,  Prince  George  and  Orecnsville — John  Y.  Mason,  James  Trezvant,  Augustine 
Claiborne  and  John  Urquliart. 

From  the  District  composed  of  tJie  counties  of  Charlotte,  HaHfax  and  Prince  Edward — 
John  Randolph,  William  Leigh,  Richard  Logan  and  Kichard  N.  Venable. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Snottsyhania,  Louisa,  Orange  and  Ma- 
dison— James  Madison,  Philip  P.  Barbour,  Davia  Watson  and  Robert  Stanard. 

FVom  the  District  comjfosed  of  tJie  counties  of  Loudxmn  and  Fairfax — James  Monroe, 
Charles  F.  Mercer,  William  H.  Fitzhugh  and  Richard  H.  Henderson. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Frederick  and  Jejfcrsonr-^ohn  R.  Cooke, 
Alfred  H.  Powell,  Hierome  L.  Opie  and  Thomas  Griggs,  jr. 

From  the  District  composed  of  tlie  cowities  of  Hampshire,  Hardy,  Berkeley  and  Mor» 
gan — WiUiam  Naylor,  William  Donaldson,  Elialia  Bovd  and  Philip  C.  Pendleton. 

f)rom  tlie  District  composed  of  the  coimtie^  of  Washington,  Lee,  Scott,  Russell  and 
Tazewell — John  B.  George,  Andrew  M'Millan,  Edward  Campbell  and  William 
Byars. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  King  William,  King  A-  Queen,  Essex y 
Caroline  and  Hajiover^ John.  Koane,  William  P.  Taylor,  Richard  Morris  and  James 
M.  Gamett. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Wythe,  Montgomery,  Qrayaon  and 
Oiles — Gordon  Cloyd,  Henley  Chapman,  John  r.  Mathews  and  William  O^esbv. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Kanawha,  Mason,  Cabell,  HanMttpkf 
Harrison,  Letms,  Wood  and  Logan — Edward  S.  Dimcon,  John  Laidley,  Lewis  Smn- 
mers  and  Adam  See. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Ohio,  Tyler,  Brooke,  Monongalia  and 
Preston — Charles  S.  Morgan,  PhiUp  Doddridge,  Alexander  Campbell  and  Eugeniua 
M.  Wilson. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Fauquier  and  Culpeper — John  S.  Bar- 
bour, John  Scott,  John  Macrae  and  John  AV.  Green. 

From  the  District  cormwsed  of  the  counties  of  Korfolk,  Princess  Anne,  JVansemond 
m^d  the  Borough  of  JSTorf oik— hMeton  W.  Tazewell,  Joseph  Prentis,  Robert  B.  Taylor 
and  George  LoyaJl. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Camphdl,  Buckingltam  and  Bedfordr^ 
William  Campbell,  Samuel  Clavtor,  CallohiU  Mennis  and  James  Saunders. 

JFVom  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Franklin,  Patrick,  Henry  and  Piitsyl' 
vmnia — George  Townes,  Benjamin  W.  S.  Cabell,  Joseph  Martin  and  Archibald 
Stuart. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Albemarle,  Amherst,  J^'elson,  F7uommm 
mnd  Goochlandr^Jamea  Pleasants,  William  F.  Gordon,  Lucas  P.  Thompson  and  Tho- 
mas Massie,  jr. 

From  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  Kinfr  George,  Westmoreland,  Lansaster, 
Jfarthumberland ,  Richmond,  Stafford  ami  Prince  WiUiam — William  A.  G.  Dade,Ellyson 
Carrie,  John  TaUaferro  and  Fleming  Bates. 

from  the  District  composed  of  the  counties  of  MatUmrs,  Middlesex,  Accomack,  ^ortk- 
omhton  and  Gloucester — Thomas  R.  Joynes,  Thomas  M.  Bayly,  Calvin  H.  Read  and 
AW  P.  Upshur. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  the  report  was  laid  oa  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh  of  Fairfax,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  fix  the  cora» 
pensation  to  be  allowed  to  officers  of  tlie  Convention ;  whereupon,  tlie  following  gen- 
tlemen were  appointed  by  the  Chair,  viz:  Messrs.  Fitzhugh,  Loyall,  Stanard,  Barbour 
of  Orange,  and  Bayly. 

Mr.  Doddridge  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  twenty-four,  should  now 
be  taken  up  for  discussion,  but  expressed  liis  wilhngness  to  withdraw  the  motion, 
should  any  member  express  a  wisli  for  farther  time  to  consider  it. 

No  such  wish  being  expressed,  the  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  report  token  up 
accordingly.     Previous  to  its  discussion,  however, 

Mr.  Mercer  of  Loudoun,  explained  to  the  House  the  reasons  why  he  should  not 
offer  the  resolutions  wliich  he  had  yesterday  laid  upon  the  table,  and  which  had  been 
printed  together  with  the  report  of  the  Committee.    He  stated  it  to  be  his  iutentioB 
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to  offer  at  a  rottable  time,  the  resolution  which  he  had  yesterday  read  in  his  plaee, 
and  which  had  subsequently  been  laid  upon  the  table ;  the  object  and  purport  of 
which  he  npw  explained.  It  was  to  suspend  that  rule  of  proceedm^  which  limits  the 
number  of  members  composing  Select  Committees  to  thirteen,  witb  a  view  to  more 
the  reference  of  the  first  and  fillJi  resolutions  reported,  to  a  Select  Committee,  conaiet* 
ing  of  one  member  from  each  Senatorial  District,  and  then  to  refer  tlie  third,  fourth 
and  fiAh  resolutions  to  similar  Committees.  His  design  in  this  proposition  was  to 
avail  himself  of  all  the  intelligence  of  the  bodjc  in  devising  and  maturing  the  beat 
course  to  be  pursued  in  arriving  at  the  objects  of  its  appointment.  Shoula  this  plan 
be  adopted,  its  effect  would  be  to  bring  mto  employment  tlie  whole  faculty  of  the 
House :  the  talent,  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  all  the  members  would  thus  be  brought 
into  requisition,  and  exerted  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Mr.  M.  said,  he  had  thou^t 
it  his  duty  to  give  this  explanation  by  way  of  apology  for  not  now  offering  the  reso- 
lutions, which  at  his  request  had  been  laid  on  the  table  and  printed. 

Mr.  Tazewell,  of  Norfolk  Borough,  now  rose  and  said  that  it  would  be  more  n- 
tiafiictory  to  him,  if  the  scheme  to  which  he  was  desirous  of  offering  his  own  resolu- 
tion as  a  aubstitute,  was  made  by  its  advocates  as  perfect  as  they  desired  it  to  be,  be- 
fore his  substitute  was  considered  :  he  had  no  wish  to  urge  hie  own  proposition  as  a 
substitute  to  another,  while  that  other  was  confessedlv  in  an  imperfect  form:  he  de- 
sired, on  the  contrary,  that  gentlemen  would  first  maxe  their  proposition  as  perfect  as 
they  could,  and  when  they  had  done  this,  that  the  House  should  judge  between  the 
seheme  thus  complete,  and  that  which  he  presented  to  it.  But,  if  the  gentlemen 
who  had  reported  the  resolutions  now  before  the  Convention,  were  willing  to  wave 
this  advantage,  and  leave  their  plan  as  it  was,  he  should  now  proceed  to  redeem  the  - 
pledge  which  he  had  given  to  the  Convention  yesterday,  and  move  as  a  substitute  for 
the  resolutions,  reported  by  the  Committee  of  twenty-four,  that  which,  at  his  request, 
had  been  printed  and  appended  to  them. 

Mr.  Tazewell  then  ofiered  tlie  following  resolution : 

Resolvedy  That  the  most  expedient  method  of  bringing  before  the  Convention  any 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  which  may  be  proposed,  will  be,  to  take  up  the  ex- 
isting Constitution  or  form  of  Government  of  Vir^ma,  with  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
and  regardiujg  tliem  for  the  purposes  of  examination  and  discussion,  merely,  as  a  plan 
proposed  ana  reported  by  a  Select  Committee,  to  refer  the  same  to  a  Committee  oi  the 
whole  House,  there  to  be  examined  section  after  section,  and  to  be  dealt  with  in  all 
other  respects  as  a  bill  so  referred  by  the  House  to  that  Committee  usually  is. 

In  making  this  motion,  Mr.  President,  it  is  but  fair,  said  Mr.  T.  to  prefiice  it  by 
stating  to  the  Convention  that  the  same  motion  was  made  by  me  in  the  Committee, 
and  rejected  by  a  majority.  But,  Sir,  notwitlistanding  this,  I  deem  it  duo  to  the  in- 
terest and  importance  of  tlie  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  solicitude  of  gentlemen  who, 
not  having  been  members  of  the  Committee,  have  enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  record- 
ing their  opinions  in  tlie  case,  to  make  tliis  motion,  in  order  that,  at  least,  every  mem- 
ber of  this  body  may  have  the  opportmiity  of  expressing  here  his  views  and  senti- 
ments on  the  subject. 

In  examining  the  two  schemes  which  are  now  before  the  Convention,  it  must  at 
once  be  perceived  by  every  gentleman,  that  in  neither  is  there  any  principle  involved. 
Bach  of  them  contemplates  only  the  most  convenient  mode  of  couductinpr  the  busi- 
ness before  us :  it  is  a  question  merely  of  expediency  and  convenience.  The  simple 
quM^on  to  be  settled  is,  by  which  of  two  modes  proj>o8ed,  can  the  task  imposed  upon 
us  ^r  our  constituents  be  best  accomplished.  The  discussion  is,  therefore,  narrowed 
dowu  to  a  comparison  of  tlie  different  degrees  of  convenience  presented  by  the  two 
■propositions.  The  difference  between  them  lies  in  this  only.  By  the  scheme  con- 
fiimed  in  my  resolution,  the  existing  form  of  Government  is  to  be  referred  at  once  to 
the  whole  W>dy,  acting  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  to  undergo  a  detailed  exami- 
nation there.  The  whole  scheme  will  be  before  the  whole  body  at  the  same  time. 
Under  such  a  state  of  thin^,  every  step  that  we  take  will  be  in  reality  a  step  in  ad- 
vance: whatever  we  do  will  diminish,  so  far,  what  remains  to  be  done.  But  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  adopting  the  scheme  reported  by  the  Committee  ?  You  dissect 
the  sul^ect  submitted  lo  you,  and  distribute  its  several  parts  to  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent Committees.  What  then  will  be  the  condition  of  the  body  ?  If  my  plan  be 
adopted,  we  sliall,  at  once,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  begin  to  act.  Tlie  Constitu- 
tion wiU  be  printed  immediately ;  we  shall  forthwith  commence  its  revision ;  we 
shall  make  actual  pro^i^ss  in  our  business,  this  very  day,  and  so  de  die  in  e/iem,  and 
the  entire  examination  will  very  soon  be  completed.  But  if  you  pursue  the  other 
course,  you  cut  up  the  whole  subject  into  five,  six  or  seven  parts,  and  distribute  these 
five,  six  or  seven  parts,  among  five,  six  or  seven  separate  and  distinct  Committees ; 
when  this  is  done,  what  will  remain  to  the  body  ?  Nothing,  Sir.  You  have  a  Com- 
mittee for  what  belongs  to  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government ;  another 
Committee  for  what  pertains  to  the  Legislative  Department;  another  for  what  per- 
tains to  the  Judiciary  ;  and  another  Committee  for  what  pertains  to  neither  Executive, 
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Legfifilatiye  nor  Judicial,  and  then,  Sir,  what  is  this  body  itself  to  be  doing?  It  must 
stand  with  arms  folded,  until  the  Committees,  or  some  one  Committee,  give  it  some- 
thing to  do.  Its  faculties  all  suspended,  it  must  meet  only  to  adjourn ;  and  how  long 
such  a  state  of  things  shall  continue,  must  depend  solely  on  the  diligence  of  the 
Committees.  But  by  my  plan,  the  body  can  act  at  once ;  can  act  to-day,  tliis  very 
day  it  can  begin  and  make  actual  progress  in  the  great  duties  assigned  to  it  by  the 
people. 

But,  Sir,  this  is  not  all  that  will  ensue  upon  the  adoption  of  the  report  which  has 
been  presented  by  the  Committee.     The  action  of  this  body  must  be  suspended,  not 
only  till  some  one  of  tlie  Committees  shall  report,  but  till  one  certain  particular  Com- 
mittee shall  report.     We  are  to  have  one  Committee  on  tlie  Bill  of  lliglits ;  another 
Committ«e  on  the  Executive  ;  another  on  the  Legislative ;  anotlier  on  the  Judiciary 
Department ;  another  on  some  part  of  the  plan  of  Ooremment  which  is  neither  Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative  nor  Judicial  in  its  character,  (though  what  that  can  be,  I  do  not 
understand ;  for  all  writers  that  I  have  read,  maintain  that  every  function  of  Govern- 
ment is  of  necessity,  either  Executive,  Legislative,  or  Judicial  in  its  character :)  thus, 
Sir,  we  ai«  to  have  five  Committees  in  operation  all  at  one  and  tlie  same  time.    On 
which  of  their  reports  must  this  b©dy  first  act  ?  On  that  relating  to  the  Executive  ? 
No,  Sir;  on  that  relating  to  tlie  Judiciary  ?  JNo,  Sir ;  on  that  which  relates  to  neither 
of  the  Departments  of  Government  ?  No,  Sir.     This  body  cannot  act  if  all  these  re- 
ports were  received,  until  the  Committee  on  tlie  Legislative  Department  have  brought 
in  its  report ;  for  tliis  Department  is  universally  and  justly  held  to  be  the  foundatioTM>f 
the  system  of  all  Grovemment.     How  vain  were  it  to  proceed  to  any  otlier  part  of  tlie 
Constitution,  till  we  had  first  settled  that  which  is  tlie  supreme  power  in  the  State  ! 
How  absurd  to  set  about  erecting  an  edifice,  and  to  begin  at  the  top !     To  attempt  to 
proceed  till  the  Legislative  Committee  shall  have  reported,  must  involve  you  in 
contradictions  and  difficulties  at  every  step  !  For  example ;  you  come  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  the  Judiciary  ;  tlie  very  first  question  must  be,  how  many  judges  are  to  be 
appointed?  What  shall  be  their  duties?  What  tlie ir  compensation?  You  take  up  tlie 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  your  first  enquiry  is,  what  power  shall  your 
Governor  have  ?   Shall  it  be  concurrent  or  exclusive  ?   But  all  tliese  tilings  must  de- 
pend on  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee ;  tlie  details  in  the  investigations  of 
that  Committee,  are  necessarily  great ;  tliey  must  unavoidably  consume  a  great  deal 
of  time ;  but  be  the  delay  ever  so  great,  tlie  Convention  must  wait  till  that  Commit- 
tee shall  have  completed  its  report ;  till  then  the  whole  body  must  remain  on  its  oars, 
with  nothing  to  do. 

Nor  is  this  all.     He  is  Uttle  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Government,  who  does 
not  at  once  perceive  that  in  distributing  its  several  functions  into  various  Departments, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  keep  them  completely  distinct  from  each  other ;  do  what  you 
will,  like  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  tliev  will  necessarily  run  into  each  other,  and  be- 
come more  or  less  blended  togetlier.     The  ingenuity  of  man,  never  yet  has  devised 
a  form  of  Government,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  different  Departments,  were  not 
more  or  less  confounded.     What,  then,  becomes  of  the  Committees  proposed  by  the 
report  before  you?  We  are  to  have  one  on  the  Executive  Department;  anotlier  on 
the  Legislative ;  another  on  the  Judiciary ;  and  another  on  tliinps  anomalous.     The 
first  question  to  be  settled,  will  necessarily  be,  what  part  of  the  Constitution  is  to  be 
referred  to  this  last  Committee.     If  it  is  not  to  touch  tilings  Legislative,  nor  things 
Executive,  nor  tilings  Judicial,  it  can,  as  I  conceive,  have  nothing  to  do.     If  it  does 
touch  them,  or  either  of  them,  what  happens  ?  You  have  two  distinct  independent 
bodies,  acting  at  Uie  same  time  upon  the  same  subject ;  and  in  all  human  probability, 
rendering  to  th^^  body  different  and  conflicting  reports.     Sir,  it  must  be  so.     If  can- 
not be  o^erwise.     l^heir  duties  are  co-ordinate ;  their  powers  tlie  same  ;  and  unle-ss 
they  exhibit  more  of  unanimity  than  has  ever  yet  been  witnessed  among  mankind, 
fliey  must  and  will  differ  from  each  other.     Sir,  it  is  asking  too  much,  to  expect  that 
gentlemen  so  situated,  should  concur  in  their  reports.     What  follows  ?  Each  of  these 
conflicting  reports  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  then  the  Con- 
vention will  have  to  begin  just  where  I  wish  them  to  begin  now.     Your  Executive 
Committee  and  your  Legislative  Committee  both,  for  instance,  report  in  relation  to  the 
veto  of  the  Governor.     One  says  he  sliall  have  an  absolute  veto ;  or  a  qualified  veto. 
Tlie  other  that  he  shall  have  no  veto  at  all.     Botli  these  reports  come  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole ;  we  take  up  one  and  decide  upon  it,  and  then  comes  a  new  re- 
port and  a  new  discussion.     We  have  passed  on  the  report  of  Jhe  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, and  then  comes  in  the  report  of  tlie  Executive  Committee.     The  first  c^uestion 
which  will  present  itself  must  be  a  question  of  order ;  and  thus  the  Convention  will 
soon  find  itself  involved  in  the  meshes  which  are  of  all  otliers,  the  most  unpleasant 
and  perplexing.     But  suppose  you  get  clear  of  the  question  of  order ;  tlien  comes 
each  Committee,  urging  and  defenoing  its  own  views;  and  on  the  next  report  tlie 
same  scene  must  be  acted  again ;  and  so  over  and  over  again,  so  long  as  there  remains 
any  other  Committee  to  report.    Thus  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Committee,  must 
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necessarily  involve  a  waste  of  the  time  of  the  Convention :  the  stripping  it  of  all 
power  of  action  until  tlie  Committeet  shall  please  to  give  it  something  to  do :  the  ac- 
tion of  different  independent  Committees  on  the  same  subjects  *,  the  re-examination 
of  discussions  already  gone*  through  with,  and  the  endless  conflict  of  contradictory 
opinions,  each  urged  by  gentlemen  already  pledged  by  their  votes  in  Committee  ;  each 
and  all  of  which  present  insuueruble  objeetions  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme,  while 
to  tliat  which  1  have  had  tlie  honour  of  proposing,  none  of  them  apply  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

But  there  exists  another  objection ;  more  perhaps  in  appearance  than  in  fact,  but  one 
which  I  confess,  weighs  heavily  with  me.  A  bare  maiority  of  the  people  of  Virginia, 
the  majority  waAvery^mall  indeed,  have  given  tlieir  decision  in  favour  of  the  call  of 
this  Convention.  X  most  respectable  mmority,  (less  by  only  a  few  vot^s  than  the 
majoritv  which  called  us  here,)  'though  they  admit  the  existence  of  some  defects  in 
the  existing  Constitution  ;  vet  think  it  *^  better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have,  than  fly  to 
9tliers  that  we  know  not  of.'  This  minority  is  every  way  respectable,  as  much  so  in 
character  as  nmnbers.  And  of  wliat  is  the  majority  composed  ?  Of  a  most  mixed  and 
keteroeeneous  mass,  of  which  I  wlU  venture  to  afimn,  that  there  are  not  ten  men  who 
agree  in  their  objections  to  tlie  Constitution.     Each  man  has  an  objection  of  liis  own ; 

•  aH  they  agree  in  is,  that  they  are  objectors.  Well,  Sir,  when  one  of  the  reports  of 
these  Committees  sllftU  come  in,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  each  man  will  be  ac- 
tuated by  his  own  individual  objection,  anchVill  of  course,  struggle  for  his  own  opin- 
ion. In  the  mean  while,  what  becomes  of  the  minority  of  the  people  ?  Is  there  no 
necessity  of  looking  at  all  to  tlieir  opinions  ?  To  their  prejudices  ?  Yes,  Sir,  to  their 
false  notions,  if  you  please  to  call  them  so  ?  Will  a  wise  statesman  ever  disregard  the 
opinion  of  liis  people  ?  ^o^  Sir,  if  he  did,  lie  would  be  no  longer  wise.  Sir,  we  must 
have  regard,  and  a  respectful  r^ard,  to  the  opinions  of  tlie  people'  of  Virgina.  What 
is  proposed  to  you,  Sir  ."*  Insteadjpl*  taking  up  a  Constitution  to  which  a  portion  of  that 
people  have  been  long  attachedVand  considering  it  section  by  section,  and  word  by 
word,  that  we  may  cautiously  discover  and  remedy  its  defects,  by  one  fell  swoop  you 
seize  at  once  upon  the  whole ;  tear  it  limbless,  and  scatter  its  various  firagments  to  the 
winds  of  Heaven  :  then  you  set  to  work  to  gather  these  scattered  and  dissevered  limbs, 
and  you  attempt  to  join  and  dove-tail  them  toother,  and  piece  them  up  into  some  other 
form.  What  will  be  the  pubhc  impression  Irom  such  a  procedure  ?  The  public  will 
very  naturally  conclude,  that  this  Convention  has  determined  to  destroy  at  a  blow, 
every  vestige  of  their  Old  Constitution.  This  is  the  notion  tliat  must  go  abroad ;  the 
people  will  at  once  believe  that  you  are  resolved  to  explode  every  thing  at  a  blast,  and 
then  to  build  upon  the  same,  or  on  a  different  foundation,  a  Government,  which  but 
few  can  hope,  wm  do  as  much  for  the  public  happiness  and  prosperity  as  that  you  de- 
stroy has  done.  Sir,  it  is  due  to  tliis  affectionate  reverence,  the  people  bear  to  their 
long-tried  form  of  Government,  to  deal  tenderly  with  it ;  it  becomes  us  to  take  up  this 
beloved  offspring  of  theirs  witli  every  feeling  of  kind  regard,  to  extol  its  virtues  and 
to  lay  our  correcting  hand  upon  its  vires  aE>ne.  Thus,  l  have  endeavored  to  show, 
that  not  only  tlie  convenience  of  the  body,  but  the  good  opinion  of  the  people,  whose 
voice  has  brought  us  here,  requires  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  I  have  proposed. 

Tliere  are  olEher  considerations  besides  these  which  ought  to  lead  you  to  the  «ourse 
I  advocate ;  which  ought  to  warn  you  to  aim  no  fell  and  reckless  blow  at  the  existing 
Constitution.  Will  you  dissect,  will  you  dissever  the  body  said  to  be  gangrenous,  be- 
fore you  know  where  the  gangrene  is  ?  Will  )rou  at  once  cut  into  the  vit&ls  and  separate 
it  limfc  from  limb,  under  pretence  of  searcliing  for  the  unsound  part?  By  whom  was 
this  Government  formed  ?  By  a  body  which,  1  Will  say,  united  as  much  wisdom  as  can 
he  found  any  where  ;  with  as  much  public  virtue  as  will  ever  again  be  assembled.  Is 
this  an  instrument  to  be  torn  to  pieces  and  distributed  fragment  by  fragn^nt  to  Com- 

•  mittees  of  tliirtpen  men  ?  Is  it  not  due  to  such  a  docmnent,  that  we  shall  contemplate 
the  whole  of  it  at  once  ?  That  we  shall  take  a  view  of  its  parts  as  sustaining  then*  re- 
spective relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  ?  Can  we  judge  of  it  correctly  ii' 
you  judge  of  it  only  by  parts  ?  Is  it  wise  thus  to  judge  of  any  thing  compounded  and 
complex  ?  Is  it  not  Ihe  most  ready  course  to  err  ?  A  different  course  is  surely  due  to 
the  cliaracter  and  tlie  virtues  of  those  who  formed  the  Constitution.  And  further, 
Sir,  is  nothing  due  to  upwards  of  fifly  years  experience  ?  This  Constitution  has  been 
in  operation  for  fifty-four  years :  it  has  borne  us  safely  through  peace  and  through 
war  ;  through  aU  the  excitement  of  party  contest,  as  well  as  the  calmness  of  more 
tranquil  times:  And  is  there  in  this  body  a  single  member,  or  is  there  a  single  one 
of  our  constituents,  who  is  able  to  name  one  practical  evil  it  has  brought  upon  us  ? 
Can  more  be  said  ?  A  Government,  bom  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue,  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  fifly-four  years,  and  has  done  no  liarm.  When  was  there  a  Govern- 
ment, of  wliich  thiscould  be,  said  ?  Certainlv  it  is  due  to  such  a  system,  to  cpnsider  it 
as  prima  fade  good :  it  is  due  to  it,  to  give  it  a  close  and  deliberate  exanunation :  it 
must  surely  be  rash,  to  cut  it  at  once  to  pieces ;  scatter  all  its  parte ;  and  then  see  if 
we  cwmot  make  something  out  of  them,  that  may  peradventure  do  better.    It  is  due  to 
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Ae  of  thi«  State,  who  arc  atlaclMd  to 


Jh*.  feeHnn  of  »  Teiy  Urge  portion  of  the  aeoiAe  of  thi«  State,  who  a»  attjclw*  to 
Sfe  C^nX^n  toil  S^rt* ;  <-  the  whofc*  to  eve^r  pMt ;  torrfer  "ct  jdoea- 
ment  tS  all  ^e  wisdom  wliich  can  be  commanded  for  its  contemp alion;  to  th.  c^ 
Kve  wfedom  of  all  those  whamtl.ey  have  deputed  to  thetaak  of  rt»r«™oB  Bal, 
fthrotheV  OTurse  .hall  be  pursued,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  We  are  to  .et  thirteen 
1^  t^exiS  the  LegiellU*.  part  of  it;  otl.er  thirteen  to  ",«?»■"•  ^T^^lf"^ 
™rti.-n  of  it;  other  tWrteen  to  examine  the  Judicial  portion  of  .t ;  and  *o  on,  pie^ 
E^  oU^e  Uui^  half  a  dozen  different  Committees.  It  is  yam  to  reply,  that  iJl  tb« 
rS  of  th^^^ioo*  Comnuttew,  murt  come  at  l.*t  to  this  body ;  haw  are  tb^  to 
^^  They  wiU  come  with  maiorities  of  each  respecUve  t>'mn«ttee,  «ah^««4« 
SVor  of  theiJown.report,  and  pledged  fo-ts_.«p^^ort.^^It  ™;^J^^  The^^t 


lii8  own  hands.    The  conaequence  I  need  not  predict.  r  •-.-..-♦. -a^ 

SirTuie^uesUon  befof  you,  is  one  of  mere  fordt  I  considered  H-  f '-"P?^^ 
to  thi  time,  and  to  the  rightful  deliberationn  of  this  hod>r ;  and,  therefore  tho«ffht 
i^m^inff  ouglit  to  be  said  upoi» '*•  I  ^^^^^'^^  ^  cl.tv,  to  explain  the  natn«  of  t»^«;^«^ 
1  wished  to  8^  pursued.  I  haVe  done :  and  sliould  consider  it  unwarrantable,  lo  wasta 
more  of  that  Ume,  which  it  is  my  aim  and  Itiy  desire  to  save. 

Mr.  Mebcer  rose  in  replv.  He  said,  thut  when  he  at  fii^t  r«»?'>«  ^^^^^ 
of  the  ingenuity  and  the  ability  of  the  gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  the 
and  was  not  iimorant  of  the  g^^norous  feclin-  from  which  wliat  he  conceived  to 


aware 


House  and  was  not  ignorant  of  the  gt^norcras  lethn^'  trom  wnicn  wnai  no  cuui^iv^  ^ 
be  the  error  of  that  gentleman  proceeded.  Yet  he  believed  it  only  necessair  to  trace 
tlie  course  of  the  gentleman's  own  argument,  to  show  him  how  widelv  he  had  deputed 
from  the  principles  with  which  he  set  out.  That  gwUeman,  said  Mr.  Merew,  early 
told  us  that  the  two  propositions  before  the  Convention  involved  no  principle.  Yet, 
in  support  of  the  substitute  he  has  proposed  to  the  resolutions  feported  by  the  Coin, 
mitteefhe  has  gone  back  and  traced  the  origin  of  the  existing  Government,  and  had 
delivered  an  elMuent  eulogy  upon  tlie  ConstituUon ;  to  Uie  ^eater  part  of  wluch,  my 
own  heart  very  fully  accords.  Sir,  was  tliis  no  appeal  to  principle .'  The  genUeman 
tells  us,  that  if  the  course  he  advocates  shall  not  be  pursued,  we  sliall  bong  into  Hum 
House  in  solid  phalanx,  pledged  and  opposing  inajonUes  fronj  the  Committee  rooms. 
Is  there  no  principle  in  tliis.?  Sir,  there  are  principles  involved  in  any  course  we  may 
pursue.  How  can  we,  who  have  tliought  tliat  there  are  defects,  and  very  senous  ones 
in  tlie  Constitution,  reconcile  it  to  ourselves  to  be  told  that  tlie  course  we  have  pro- 
posed, tears  the  Constitution  to  pieces  ?  The  honourable  member  from  Norfolk,  has 
treated  the  Constitution  as  if  it  were  an  organized  sensitive  being,  and  its  reference  to 
Committees,  must  necessarily  tear  it  niece-meal  and  destroy  it  altogether. 

1  say,  Sir,  we  purpose  to  treat  the  Committee  with  more  respect.  What  is  our  pro- 
position ?  It  is  first  to  see  whether  tliere  be  in  tliis  body  a  majority  who  do  disapprove 
of  its  present  form  :  and  this  before  we  submit  it  to  the  promiscuous  and  accidental 
motions  (if  the  expression  may  be  pardoned  me)  of  every  gentleman  who  choojes  to  at- 
tack  it  We  desire  first  to  submit  it  to  Committees  of  twenty-four  members,  who,  com- 
ing fi-om  every  Senatorial  district,  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  represent  the^udgraent  of 
the  whole  State :  and  tlien,  after  we  ascertain  that  a  majority  in  such  Committee  of 
twenty-four  concur  m  recommending  an  alteration  in  any  of  its  features,  to  submit 
that  proposed  altemfion  to  tlie  deliberate  action  of  the  whole  body.  Sir,  is  thia  trt  treat 
the  Constitution  with  levity  ?  Is  this  tearing  it  asunder,  and  scattering  ita  fragment* 
to  the  winds  of  Heaven  ?  Is  this  inconsistent  with  tlie  tenderest  and  the  deepest  reve- 
rence for  the  work  of  our  forefathers?  No,  Sir:  Nothing  like  it :  just  the  reverse. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  expedient  calculated  to  save  the  time  of  this  assembly,  and  to 
promote  the  harmony  as  well  as  the  speed  of  its  decisions.  Mr.  President,  even 
fbrms  necesarily  involve  principles.  If,  however,  our  plan  saved  no  time,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman  over  the  way  would  have  more  weight :  but  it  does  save  time. 
How  can  it  be  otlierwise  ?  Surely  it  must  be  obvious  that  if  eveiy  proposition  before 
it  be  discussed,  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  a  large  Committee,  we  shall  have 
the  fewer  propositions  before  us.  It  is  most  palpable  that  such  an  arrangement  must 
save  our  time. 

But  the  gentleman  has  said,  that  we  cannot  analyse  the  Constitution,  so  as  properly 
to  consider  it  by  separate  Committees.  The  honourable  member  very  truly  said,  that 
all  Governments  are  capable  of  being  resolved  into  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial 
Departments.  Admit  it.  Yet,  at  anotlier  time,  he  epya  tliat  these  Departments  melt 
like  the  colours  of  tlio  rainbow  into  each  other.  The  gentleman  certainly  reflects  upon 
the  autliors  of  the  report  before  you,  when  he  says  Uiat  th<»  last  Committee  which  they 
propose  will  Jiave  nothing  to  ad  upon.  Sir,  are  there  not  many  subjects,  which  stand- 
ing in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  each  one  of  the  Departments,  and  having  nothing 
in  theur  nature  to  attach  them  to  one  more  thab  the  other,  will  very  Bitunlly  be  tiuowa 
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out  by  eaefa  of  the  other  Comraitte«i  as  not  beinff  appropriate  to  the  siibjWt  of  {m^  ^  .*,' 
examination?  What  is  to  be  done  with  theRC?  n  tlie  report  be  adopted^  iJWy  wiu4f  kj*/ 
eo  to  this  lajit  Committee,  of  which  the  gentleman  spealtn  an  If  they  miwt  be  liUe.  'Jg 
iTiere  ore,  for  example,  some  principles  laid  down  In  tlie  Bill  of  Rights,  which  pej^ 
tain  alike  to  all  the  Departments  of  Government ;  take  as  an  instance  that  clause  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  which  treats  of  rights  not  surrendered  :  the  proposition  there  laid 
down  belongs  equalfy  to  all  the  divisions  of  Government ;  they  are  all  alike  bound  to 
respect  tiie  residuary  rights  of  the  people. 

Bat,  Sir,  let  as  leave  theory  for  a  moment,  and  look  to  the  practical  difficulties  be- 
fore as.  What  seems  very  imperfect  in  theory,  is  often  found  to  be  attended  with 
no  evil  consequences,  when  reduced  to  practice,  and  submitted  to  th«  test  of  experi- 
ence. The  gentlemen's  theory  is,  that  you  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  fonn  a 
plan  of  Government,  by  the  action  of  these  iadependent  Committees.  But  the  sim- 
ple remedy  to  tliis  very  formidable  dithculty,  is  to  let  tJie  Convention  act  upon  the 
reports  as  they  are  received,  or  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  taken  np.  This  will 
prevent  all  colliBion  of  Committee  ^najorities,  and  obviate  tlie  difficulty  arising  from 
contradictory  reports,  (if  they  slinfl  prove  cqutnulJctory.)  For  example  :  A  reptirt  is 
received  from  the  Committee  on  the  Executive;  tile  Convention  takes  it  up  and  acts 
upon  it,  adopting  or  rejecting  itn  provisions ;  thit  report  recommends  a  certain  course 
respecting  the  veto  of  tlie  Executive.  By  and  bye  comes  the  report  of  the  Leg^isla- 
tive  Committee,  and  recommends  a  different  course  respecting  the  veto;  but  this  re- 
commendation comes  too  late :  the  Convention  has  decided  on  the  subject  of  the 
veto,  and  that  subject  is  at  rest ;  none  can  stir  it  anew.  Here  is  an  end  to  the  gentle- 
man's difficulty.  The  Convention  loses  no  tiir»e ;  it  any  time  is  lost,  it  is  thai  of  the 
Committee  wmch  discussed  a  subject  already  anticipated.  Why  should  the  Conven- 
tion decide  upon  it  again  ?  Has  the  Convention  clianged  its  judgment?  It  is  to  be 
presumed  it  has  not.  But  granting  that  it  has,  all  that  is  to  be  done,  is  to  suspend 
the  rule  quod  hoc,  and  open  tlie  suKjoct  for  revision  just  as  might  be  done  in  any 
otheccase.     Nothing  here  is  either  gained  or  lost. 

As  to  the  period  at  which  we  must  commence  our  discussions,  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Norfolk  says,  that  we  must  necessarily  wait  till  we  have  the  reports  of  all 
the  Committees,  and  thus  get  the  whole  subject  before  us. 

Sir,  is  this  necessary  ?  I  say  no:  not  at  all.  I  heard  a  figure  used  the  other  day, 
(not  here,  but  elsewhere,)  in  support  of  the  gentleman's  position,  which  strongly  eli- 
cited this  general  remark :  that  figurative  language  has  place  in  argument  only  for  the 
{>urpose  of  illustration ;  and  not  as  itself  a  source  of  argument.  If  we  attempt  to 
bund  arguments  upon  fionires  of  speech,  we  phall  ever  be  led  astray.  The  figure 
nsed  was  tliis  :  it  was  soid  that  a  sculptor  could  not  possibly  know  how  to  carve  one 
limb  of  a  statue,  till  he  first  knew  the  height  and  proportions  of  the  whole  figure  he 
was  to  produce.  This  even,  if  true,  would  decide  nothing  in  the  case  before  us :  for 
this  body  could  decide,  for  example,  on\he  question  touching  the  unity  of  the  Exec-, 
ntive,  without  living  any  reference  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  De- 
legates, and  so  of  many  otlier  branches  of  the  general  subject  of  Grovemment.  It  is, 
indeed,  true,  that  there  are  some  points  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  whole  system ; 
bftt  this  is  not  true  of  all  the  points,  nor  is  it  true  of  many.  Sir,  were  this  not  so,  the 
House  could  not  decide  upon  any  «iuestion  whatever ;  ior,  obviously,  we  can  go  but 
step  by  step;  one  subject  only  can  be  taken  up  at  once,  and  we  must  and  do  presume 
the  rest,  and  act  accordingly.  We  must  anticipate,  and  it  will  be  iair  and  just  to  do 
so,  that  the  coming  reports  will  concur  with  what  tlie  Committees  have  already  done. 
Give  the  gentleman  all  he  asks:  and  suppose  we  go intrr Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  take  up  the  Constitution  clause  by  clause.  A  member  offers  on  ame-zdment  to  the 
first  clause ;  he  does  so,  and  can  do  so,  only  in  anticipatif>n  of  what  is  to  be  done, 
\»  ith  the  remaining  clauses.  So  that  it  will  come  precisely  to  the  same  thing,  and 
the  difficulty,  if  it  l)e  one,  applies  as  much  to  the  one  plan  as  to  the  other.  I  think  we 
shall  save  much  time,  by  adopting  the  plan  of  the  Committee. 

Besides,  tliere  will  be  this  additional  advantage.  The  several  propositions  will  not 
only  be  each  considered  in  Committee,  but  they  will  be  considered  in  their  bearing  on 
all  the  other  portions  of  that  Department  of  Government  to  which  they  appertain,  be- 
cause all  that  Department  will  be  in  the  hands  of  one  Committee.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, if,  in  the  Legislative  Committee,  a  proposition  is  reported  to  reduce  the  number 
of  members  in  tfie  House  of  DelegJites,  the  same  Comrailtee  will  have  it  in  tlieir 
power  to  consider  the  propriety  of  also  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  Senate.  Thus, 
there  will  be  a  harmony  in  the  sub-divisions  of  eoch  general  Department  of  Govern- 
ment. 

This  puts  on  end  to  th»  gentleman's  conjecture,  that  no  ten  men  will  sgree  as  to 
what  amendmenU  should  be  made  in  the  Constitution.  But,  if  ihat  were  the  fact, 
it  only  follows  that  there  is  the  greater  need  for  the  Committees  proposed ;  for  there 
may,  according  to  the  gentleman,  be  no  two  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  who 
will  fully  agree  in  &11  their  views,  and  so  the  debates  will  be  interminable,     m  '^ra- 
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mittee  of  the  Whole,  there  is  no  restraint  as  to  apeakin^ ;  each  member  may  »peak  M 
often  as  he  pleases ;  and,  for  aujrht,  I  B*je,  we  shall  be  m  session  here  till  mid- winter, 
if  his  plan  prevails.  If  the  previous  question  to  be  taken  is,  wlietlier  the  Constitu- 
tion is  to  be  amended  at  all,  let  it  be  taivt-ii.  That,  after  all,  is  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Norfolk,  tliouj^h  it  is  not  his  pliui.  Such  a  resoluti<m  would  be  in 
order,  and  it  proves  that  we  have  still  a  8ul)jt'Ct  to  act  on  here,  even  if  the  (Committee* 
shall  be  appointed.  So  we  may  also  pi',  e  instructions  to  i\m  C'oinmittees.  The 
whole  subject  is  open  to  the  boay.  1  take  it  for  p-anted.  the  delay  produced  by  dis- 
cussions in  the  Committees  will  not  be  great,  and  the  gentleman  can  put  an  end  to 
it  whenever  he  will,  the  C<mventi(m  concurring.  But,  Sir.  to  prevent  tlie  evil  he 
suggests,  I  shall  offer  a  proposition  to  enlarge  all  tlie  C/omniittees  so  as  to  make  them 
each  consist  of  twenty-four  members.  This  will  prevent  the  appearance  of  that  solid 
phalanx  which  glares  before  the  gentleman's  imagination  so  formidably.  If  there 
shall  be  thirteen  to  eleven  in  each  Committee,  the  majority  will  not  be  very  large  j 
and  this  is  anotlier  advantage  attending  tlie  scheme..  The  Couunittees,  like  the 
Convention  itself,  will  m  this  way  be  prepared  to  act  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
Bid>iect  before  us. 

Mr.  M.  concluded  by  an  apologji  for  Iiaving  trespa-ssed  so  long  upon  the  time  of  tlie 
Convention,  and  then  resumed  his  seat.  \^ 

The  question  was  tlien  called  for  on  Mr.  Tazewell's  amendment.  "^ 

Mr.  Randolph  demanded  that  Uie  question  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays :  it  was  so 
taken  accordingly,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  were  reported  by  tlie  Secretary,  as  follows  : 
AvKS. — Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chosleiiield,  Taylor  of  Chesteriield.  (iiles.  Brod- 
najc,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  (roode,  Marshall.  Tyler,  Nirliolaa,  Clopton,  M.-mon, 
Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urqnhart,  llandolpli.  Leigh  ot  Halifax,  Logan,  Veiiuble.  Madi- 
son, Barbour  of  Oranjre,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper, 
Scott,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prenlis,  Townes,  Taliaferro  and  Upshur— IW. 

No£S. — Messrs.  Monroe,  (President,)  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Williamson,  Baldwii^, 
Johnson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smitn,  Miller,  Baxter,  Stanard,  Mercer,  Filzhugh, 
Henderson,  Cooke,  Powell,  Opie,    Grigi/s,   Naylor,   Donaldson,  4ioyd,   Pendleton, 
George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of   Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Ogle:;by, 
Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  W  \Ui  n, 
Macrae,  Taylor  of  Norfolk,  Claj^tor.  Meunis,  Saunders,  Cal>ell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Plea- 
sants, Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Joynes  and  Bayly — 54. 
So  Mr.  Tazewell's  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  Convention. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  was  then  read  at  tlie  Secretary's  table  by  sections: 
And  the  ouestion  being  on  the  first  resolution  by  tlie  Committee,  as  follows  : 
Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  tlie  Bill  or  De- 
claration of  Rights,  and  to  report  to  this  Convention  whether,  in  their  opinion,  any, 
and  if  any,  what  amendments  are  necessary  therein. 

A  desultory  conversation  arose,  in  wliicli  Messrs.  Johnson,  Mercer  and  Doddridge 
took  part,  and  which  resulted  in  a  motion  by  Mr.  Mercer  to  l»y  the  fifst  resolution  for 
the  present  upon  the  table :  the  motion  w.is  agreed  to. 
The  second  resolution  having  been  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  legislative 
Department  of  Governm-  nt  as  established  by  tlie  present  Constitution,  and  to  report 
to  this  Convention,  either  a  substitute  for  tlie  same,  or  such  amendments  thereto,  as 
in  their  opinion  are  necessary,  or  that  no  substitute  or  amendment  is  necessary, 

Mr.  Benjamin  W.  I^eigh  referring  to  the  notice  given  by  Mr.  Mercer,  tliat  he  should 
move  to  enlirge  the  Coramiltees  to  twenty-four  members  each,  protested  against  this 
being  taken  for  granted  as  about  to  pass,  and  being  thus  made  an  argument  with  the 
House.  He  was  opposed  to  such  enlargement,  and  hoped  it  would  not  take  place. 
Committees  of  twenty-four  members  would  scarcely  deserve  the  name ;  th^  would 
be  so  many  debating  bodies,  with  all  tlie  forms  of  debate  observed  elsewhere,  instead 
of  the  colloquial  discussion  appropriate  to  Committees,  and  which  constituted  indeed 
their  chief  advantage.  Mr.  Mercer  declined  a  formal  reply  till  the  resolutions  should 
have  been  gone  through  v.ith. 

The  third  and  fourth  resolutions  from  the  Committee  were  tlien  read  and  adopted, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Department  of  Government  as  established  by  the 
present  Constitution,  bo  referred  to  a  Committee,  to  enquire  and  report  whether  any, 
and  if  any,  what  amendments  are  necessary. 

Resolved,  That  the  Judicial  Department  of  Government  as  estabhshed  by  the  pre- 
sent Constitution,  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  to  enquire  and  report  whether  any,  and 
if  any,  what  amendments  are  necessary  therein. 
The  fifth  resolution  was  then  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  Thai  all  such  parts  of  the  present  Constitution  as  are  not  referred  by 
the  foregomg  resolutions,  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  to  enquire  and  report  whether 
uty,  and  if  any,  what  amendjaents  are  necessary  therein. 
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*I1iia  resolution  being  amended,  so  as  to  add,  ^'  the  Declaration  of  Ri|^ht«/*  among 
the  ■ubjects  transferred  to  the  Gommittee,  it  was,  thus  amended,  a£pted  by  the 
House. 

The  sixth  and  last  resolution  of  the  Committee  was  then  read  as  follows : 

RMolvedy  That  no  orijginal  resolution  ofi*ered  to  the  Convention  proposing  any 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  Declaration  of  Rights,  be  discussed  on  its  merits  in 
the  House,  till  it  shall  have  been  referred. 

Mr.  Bei^amin  W.  Leigh  called  for  the  reasons  in  its  fiivor. 

Mr.  Johnson  briefly  stated  them  us  consisting  In  a  desire  for  tlie  maturest  discussion 
f>i  every  proposition  before  it  was  adopted,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  points  refer- 
red to  the  Committees  being  mooted  at  the  same  time  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Leigh  objected  to  the  words  of  the  resolution  as  going  to  prevent  any  member 
who  might  propose  an  amendment  in  the  House,  from  explaining  the  nature  and  in- 
tention of  such  amendments. 

Mr.  Johnson  denied  that  such  consequence  would  follow,  and  referred  in  support  of 
his  view  of  the  case,  to  the  usage  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  where  it  was  a  standing 
rule  that  no  proposition  could  l^  discussed  lyitil  it  bad  been  seconded,  and  still  a  ffen- 
tleman  ofiermg  a  resolution  was  held  in  order  to  give  a  succinct  explanation  of  its 
purport,  provided  the  discussion  stopped  there. 

The  question  bein^  put  on  tiie  adoption  of  tiie  sixth  resolution,  a  division  was  called 
for,  and  the  votes  being  counted  by  Messrs.  Leigh  and  Johnson,  stood  as  follows: 
Ayes  48,  Noes  32 :  so  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  first  resolution  was  then  taken  firom  the  tible,  and  rejected ;  its  contents  having 
been  superseded. 

Mr.  Mercer  tiien  moved  the  following  resolution  : 

Regolvedj  That  so  much  of  the  twenty-fourtii  rule  of  the  Convention,  as  hmits  the 
nnmber  of  a  Select  Committee  to  thirteen,  be  suspended,  for  tiie  purpose  of  enlarging 
tin  three  Committees  required  by  tiie  preceding  resolutions,  to  such  extent,  as  that 
each  Committee  shall  comprehend  one  member  from  every  Senatorial  District,  and 
composing  the  Committee  required  by  the  fourth  resolution  of  such  members  as  may 
iii>t  be  placed  on  the  preceding  Committees. 

Mr.  M.  now  replied  to  the  objections  before  stated  by  Mr.  Leigh,  and  referred  to 
precedents  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  shew  that  Committees  o£ 
twenty,  of  thirtj^three,  and  one  of  forty-three  members,  had  been  appointed  on  im- 
portant subjects.  No  great  evil,  he  thought,  arose  from  the  formal  mode  of  discussion, 
pursued  in  large  Committees,  though  he  acknowledged,  that  he  should  prefer  the  col- 
loquial mode  of  debate. 

A  desultory  conversation  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Leigh,  Stanard,  Mercer,  Fitz- 
hugh  and  Doddridge  took  part,  and  in  which  several  mod  ideations  of  the  resolution 
were  proposed.  Mr.  Marshall  enquired  of  Mr.  Mercer,  if  he  intended  to  bring  for- 
ward, at  all,  the  two  resolutions  he  had  read  yesteTday  ? 

Mr.  Mercer  replying  in  the  jmesttive, 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  that  if  he  Tiaa  brought  them  forward,  he  should  have  thought,  tiiat 
one  Committee  of  twenty-four  was  sufficient ;  as  the  subject  to  be  referred  to  it,  was 
geographical  in  its  nature,  an|i  had  a  bearing  on  members,  according  to  tiie  part  of  the 
State  where  they  resided.  Ii>  such  a  Committee,  twenty-four  members  might  be  re- 
quired, in  order  to  collect  the  opinions  of  every  part  of  the  State ;  but  this  was  not 
equally  necessary  on  questions  not  geographical  m  their  nature.  When  the  measure 
proposed,  was  to  afiect  all  the  citizens  alike,  there  was  not  the  same  reason  for  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  in  different  districts.  Still,  if  no  obiection  arose  from  the  proposed 
number  of  members  in  the  Committees,  Mr.  Marshall  said,  hr»  should  have  submitted 
to  the  );prangement ;  but  there  was  an  objection,  and  a  serious  one,  wliich  did  arise 
from  it :  it  was  the  wish,  he  presumed,  of  every  member,  that  at  least  some  portion  of 
the  business  before  the  Convention,  might  be  entered  upon  and  completed  as  soon  as 
practicable.  But  it  must  be  obvious,  that  if  each  of  the  Conunittees  were  to  consist 
of  twenty-four  members,  more  time  would  be  consumed  in  preparing  their  reports, 
than  if  the  number  were  smaller.  If,  for  example,  the  Committees  sh«  uld  consist  of 
thirteen  membefts,  the  reports,  though  he  hoped  not  less  considered,  would  be  consi- 
dered and  reported  upon  in  less  time. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  striking  out  tiie  word  "  three,"  so  as 
to  read,  *'  the  first  of  the  Conunittees,"  instead  of  '*  the  first  three  of  the  Com- 
mittees." 

Mr.  Mercer  observed  in  reply  to  Judge  Marshall,  tUkt  there  was  not  a  part  of  th6 
Constitution,  in  which  all  parts  of  the  State  were  not  deeply  interested.  How  could 
the  Convention  know  the  opinions  of  the  people,  for  instance,  respecting  the  Execu- 
tive Department  of  Government,  but  by  consulting  the  people?  and  how  could  it 
consult  them,  but  through  their  representatives  ?  So  respecting  the  Judiciary ;  he 
could  assure  the  honorable  and  venerable  gentieman  that  that  was  a  question  of  a 
local  character ;  there  did  exist  on  that  subject,  evils  of  very  great  magnitude ;  but 
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those  6Ti]fl  were  not  univenal,  W  local  in  their  extent.  The  gentleman  was  ready 
to  admit  that  the  principle  involved  in  the  hnt  of  the  resolutions  was  such  as  required 
a  Committee  fit>m  all  parts  of  the  State;  he  believed  thosame  principle  wonld  be 
ibnnd  to  apply  to  all  the  other  resolutions.  Mr.  M.  then  stated  the  reasons  whj  he 
should  not  oner  his  two  resolutions,  and  concluded  bj  a  compliment  to  the  judpnent 
and  standing  of  the  genUeman  from  Richmond. 

Mr.  Marshall  rejoined.  If  his  friend  had  understood  him  to  say  that  everr  part  of 
the  community  was  not  interested  in  every  part  o£  the  Constitution,  he  had  greatly 
mistaken  his  meaning.  But  the  interest  they  take  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion not  geographical  in  their  bearing,  was  not  local  or  geographical  in  its  kind. 
Gentlemen  on  one  side  of  James  River,  for  instance,  had  3ie  same  interest  in  the 
Executive  Department  of  the  Government,  as  those  on  the  other  side.  Thai  interest 
did  not  depeaa  at  all  upon  their  residence ;  on  that  DeiMitment,  therefore,  be  oouki 
see  no  reason  fi>r  a  Committee  taken  firom  all  parts  of  tne  State ;  but  the  ease  was 
veiy  different  when  the  question  of  the  basis  of  representation  was  involved.  As 
that  subject  was  not  necessarily  separated  from  the  Legislative  Departaient,  he  saw  no 
need  of  reporting  on  it  by  a  separate  Committee.  As  there  was  nothing  geographical 
in  the  Executive  or  Judicial  Departments  of  Ctovemment,  he  could  not  see  the  need  of 
having  a  Geographical  Committee  to  consider  them ;  and  as  a  large  Committee  was 
likely  to  be  slow  in  reporting,  he  preferred  one  of  more  limited  numbers. 

After  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Jonnson,  going  to  shew  the  inconvenience  of  large 
Committees,  he  expressed  his  determination  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  leaving  all 
Other  Committees  but  one  to  be  appoilNted  in  the  ordinary  mode  by  the  Chair. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  decided  in  Ibe 
negative— Ayes  39,  Noes  46.     So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried,  ayes  61.  .    ^       .^     u*  u  j 

A  conversation  now  arose  as  to  certain  documents,  the  printmg  of  which  wm  de- 
8U«d  with  a  view  to  ascertain  as  far  as  practicable,  the  present  population  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Joynes  offered  the  following  resolution :      ,^      ^  _  .  .        ^..i^ 

lUsdvid,  That  tiie  Secretary  cause  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  membew  of  tWa 
Convention  100  copies  of  Uie  Census  of  tiiis  State,  taken  m  the  years  1790, 1800, 
1810  and  1800 ;  and  also,  in  separate  tables,  100  copies  of  Uie  aggregate  mihtia  retnma 


of  each  county  in  tiioso  years,  and  in  tiie  year  li^,  and  the  three  years  prewidiiig^ 
Messrs.  Joynes,  Claytor,  Doddridge,  Green,  Mercer,  Upshur.  Soott,  and  B.  W. 

Leich  took  part  in  this  discussion ;  but  before  the  eentiemen  had  agreed  upon  all  the 

documents  tobe  printed,  Mr.  PoweU  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Joynes  upon 

the  table. 
Whereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stanard,  the  House  acyoumed. 


SATURDAY,  Octobee  10, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  12  o'clock,  and  its  sitting  was  opened  with  pr^er  by  the 

Rev.  Mr.  Lee.  ,      .       ^  •  ^  j  a  -u*.^ 

The  following  gjBntlemen  were  announced  as  havmg  been  appomted  to  constitate 
the  severid  Cominitteea  ordered  on  Friday : 

CammUUe  to  consider  the  l^gidadve  DepartmaU  of  the  Government, 

Messrs.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  >Iesars.  George, 

Brodnax,  Roane, 

Tyler,  Chapman, 

Anderson,  Summers, 

Johnson,  Doddridge, 

Beinie,  Green, 

Mason,  T^eweU,   ^   _^    , 

V  Randolph,  Campbell  of  Bedford, 

Madison,  Townes, 

Mercer,  Pleasants, 

Cooke,  ,                                    Taliaferro, 

Pendleton,  Joynes. 

CommiUee  on  the  Executive  Department. 

Messrs.  Giles,  Messrs.  Campbell  of  Washington, 

Dromgoole,  Gamett, 

Nicholas,  Cloyd, 
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Metm.  CToflfman,  Messrs.  Duncin, 

M'Coy,  Morgan, 

Smith,  Barbotir  of  Culpeper, 

Treivant,  Lojall, 

Ijeigh  of  Hnlii^x,  Claytor, 

Barbour  of  Orsnge,  Cabell, 

Fitzhugh,  Gordon, 

Powell,  Bates, 

Naylor,  Upshur. 

CommUtee  on  the  Judicial  Department. 

Messrs.  Jones,  Messrs.  M'Millan, 

Alexander,  Morris, 

t  Marshall,  Mathews, 

Harrison,  l^aidley, 

Baldwin,  Campbell  of  Ohio, 

Miller,  Scott, 

Claiboine,  Taylor, 

Venable,  Mennis, 

Btanard,  Martin, 

Henderson,  Thompeon, 

Grigjgs,  Bayly. 

CommUUe  to  consider  the  Bill  of  Rights^  and  other  matters  not  referred  to  thsfaregomg 

CommiUees. 


Messrs*  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,         Messrs.  Taylor  of  Caroline, 
Goode,  Oglesby, 

Clopton,  See,  * 

Williamson,  ;  "Wilson, 
Moore,  Macrae, 

Baxter,  Prentis, 

Urqohart,  Saunders, 

Lo^ran,  Stuart, 

Opie,  Maasie, 

Donaldson,  Read. 

Byars, 

The  President  then  laid  before  the  Convention  tlie  following  letter  received  by  him 
from  the  honorable  Jndge  Dade,  a  member  elect  to  the  Convention : 

7b  the  honorMt  the  Pbesidxnt  of  the  Conoentionj  called  to  alter  or  amend  the  Comstitu 
tion  of  the  Stale  of  Virginia, 

Sir  :— Being  unable  from  ill  health  io  attend  my  duties  in  the  Convention,  I  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  enclosing  to  you  my  resignation  of  that  high  trust. 

Oeeurring  after  the  meeting  of  tlie  Convention,  it  will,  of  course,  devolve  the  fStr 
ing  of  my  vacancy  on  the  remaining  Delegates. 

With  the  most  earnest  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  labours,  and  with  the  highest 
respect  for  yourself  and  the  body  in  which  ydh  preside,  I  am  your  most  obedient 
servant,  WM.  A.  G.  DADE. 

October  5th,  1829. 

Mr.  Taliaferro  of  King  George,  said,  that  he  believed  in  expressing  his  unfeigned 
regrf^  for  the  cause  that  nad  produced  the  communication  just  read,  he  should  hazard 
nothing  by  saving,  that  in  Judge  Dade  the  Convention  had  lost  one  of  its  most  valuable 
members.  He  was  very  sure  he  should  hazard  nothing  in  the  view  of  all  those  to 
whom  that  gentleman  was  known.  As  he  presumed  tliat  some  authentic  record  of 
the  &ct  of  Judjge  Dade's  resignation  was  requisite,  it  was  his  purpose  to  move  tliatthe 
letter  announcing  it^  should  be  put  on  file  by  the  Secretary,  and  entered  upon  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Convention,  but  as  a  previous  motion  was  required  by  order,  he  would  first 
move  that  the  letter  be  laid  upon  the  table:  which  motion  being  agreed  to,  Mr.  T. 
moved  that  the  communication  m>m  Judge  Dade  btf  entered  on  tlie  records  of  the 
Convention. 

This  motion  waH  carried  nem.  con. 

Mr.  Joynes  of  Accomack,  now  moved  again  the  resolution  which  he  ofiered  fester^ 
day,  and  which  was  modifiad  so  aa  to  readas  follows: 
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Resolved,  That  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  be  requested  to  prepare  and  lay 
before  this  Convention,  Tabular  Statements,  shewing  the  free  white,  free  colourea, 
and  slave  population  of  each  county  of  tliis  Conunon wealth,  according  to  the  Census 
taken  in  tiie  years  1790, 1800,  1610,  and  1820,  respectively  ;  the  ajea  in  acres  of  each 
county;  llie  quantity  of  land  taxed  in  each  county,  in  the  year  1828  j  the  amount  of 
taxes  assessed  in  eacli  county,  in  tlie  year  li!*28;  the  amount  of  tax  pwd  into  the 
Pubhc  Treasury,  from  each  county,  in  that  year ;  the  amount  of  tax  accruing  on  each 
subject  of  taxation ;  the  wliite,  free  coloured,  and  slave  tythables  of  each  county,  in 
the  years  1800, 1810, 1820,  and  182i) ;  and  also  a  stitement  of  the  fi^e  white,  free  co- 
loured, and  slave  population  of  each  county,  in  the  year  1829,  so  far  as  he  can  deduce 
the  same  by  a  comparison  of  the  tythables,  and  the  entire  population  in  the  years  1800, 
1810,  and  1820. 

Reseivedj  That  the  Auditor  be  also  requested,  in  addition  to  such  Tabular  State- 
ments, in  reference  to  each  county,  to  state  the  information  above  requested,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  four  following  divisions  of  tliis  Commonwealth,  viz :  1st,  from  the  sea-coast, 
to  the  head  of  tide- water;  2d.  from  the  head  of  tide-water  to  the  Blue  Ridge;  3d, 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Alleghany  ;  and  4th,  from  the  Alleghany  to  the  wetward. 

The  above  resolutions  having  Been  af^eed  to, 

Mr.  Green  of  Culpeper,  moved  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  tlie  Auditor  be  also  requested  to  furnish  a  statement,  from  the  pro- 
pertv  books  in  liis  office,  of  the  number  of  persons  in  each  county  and  corporate  town 
of  this  Coramonwealtli,  assessed  to  the  payment  of  any  revenue  tax,  in  tke  year  1828. 

Tlie  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridfre,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  foregoing  list  of  the  mwn- 
bers  of  Committees,  be  printed  for  tlie  use  of  tlie  House.  Aud  £en  Uie  House  ad- 
journed till  Monday  12  o'clock. 


MONDAY,  October  12, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  12  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kerr  (of  tlie  Baptist  Church.) 

Mr.  Weal,  from  the  District  of  King  George,  appeared  and  took  his  seat. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Convention  the  following  letter,  which  was  read  at 
the  Clerk  s  table  : 

Richmond,  October  12, 1829. 

Sir  : — ^We  discharge  a  melancholy  duty  in  announcing  to  you  the  death  of  Calvin 
H.  Read,  Esq.  a  Delegate  to  the  Convention  of  Virginia  from  the  twenty-fourth  Dia- 
irict,  who  deperU>d  this  life  on  the  night  of  the  Gth  mst. 

This  event  having  occurred  since  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  we,  the  remain- 
ing members  of  that  Delegation,  have  proceeded,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Assembly,  to  fill  the  vacancy  thereby  occasioned.  We  have  appointed  WiUiam 
K.  Perrin,  Esq.  of  the  county  of  Gloucester,  as  tlie  successor  of  Mr.  Read,  as  will 
appear  by  the  document  \n  hich  we  have  the  honor  to  enclose. 
With  high  consideration  we  are,  your  ob't  serv'ts, 

THOS.  R.  JOYNBfi, 
THOS.  M.  BAYLY, 
A.  P.  UPSHUR. 
The  honorable  James  Monrok,  PripiSmt 

of  V^-  Contention — PrescjU. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Joynes  of  Accomack,  tlie  letter  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Joynes  th«»reupon  moved  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  tiiis  Convention  will  wear  crape  for  thirty  days  in 
testimony  of  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  Dr.  Calvin  H.  Read  of  Northampton, 
who  was  elected  a  member  of  this  Convention  and  who  has  died  aince  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention. 

On  offering  the  above  resolution,  Mr.  J.  said,  that  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Read,  he  had  at  first  been  in  doubt  as  to  tlie  propriety  of  moving  such  a  reeolution 
as  he  now  had  the  honor  to  submit.  Ho  was  not  then  apprised  of  the  practice  in  the 
House  of  Delegates  on  such  occnsinns ;  but  he  liad  since  ascertained,  that  it  was  usual 
on  the  death  of  a  member,  to  adopt  such  a  mark  of  respect,  as  tliat  he  had  just  pro- 
posed. The  gentleman,  in  remembrance  of  whom,  he  asked  the  Convention  to  wear 
crape  for  thirty  days,  yiras  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  upright  citizens  of  the  State ,-and 
akhouffh  this  sUght  tribute  of  regard,  was  in  itself,  perriaps,  but  of  little  ralne,  it 
might  be  aome  consolation  to  the  weeping  widow  of  the  deceaaed,  and  to  his  fiunilj 
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«nd  firieadt,  to  know,  that  a  testimonial  of  public  respect,  uaual  in  other  caeee  of  a 
■iinilar  kind,  had  not  been  withheld  firom  the  memorj  of  t>r.  Read. 

The  resolution  was  unaninaousty  adopted.  Whereupon,  Mr.  Joynea  moved  the 
following  additional  resolution : 

Reso  Md,  Tuat  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  cause  to  be  delivered,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
to  Mr.  William  K.  Ferrm  of  Gloucester,  a  notification  of  his  appointment  as  a  mem> 
ber  of  this  Convention,  to  supply  the  vacancy,  occasioned  by  tne  death  of  Dr.  Calvin 
U.  Read,  of  Northampton. 

Mr.  Fitxhugh,  from  the  Committee  app3inted  to  fix  the  compensation  of  officers, 
reported  in  part  as  follows : 

*'  The  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  compensation  proper  to  be  allowed 
the  officers  of  the  Convention,  have  agreed  to  the  following  resolution  : 

**  Rtsoivedj  That  the  a  lowances  to  the  officers  of  this  Convention  for  their  services, 
during  ite  Session,  shall  be  to  the  President,  in  addition  to  his  mileage  as  a  member  of 
the  Convention,  eight  dollars  per  day,  to  the  Secretary  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  week,  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  thirty  dollars  per  week,  to  each  of  the  door-keepers 
twenty-eight  dollars  per  week,  and  to  the  person  who  cleans  the  Capitol,  fourteen 
dollars  per  week." 

Mr.  F.  observed  in  explanation,  that  the  Committee  had  not  found  it  possible  to  in- 
clude in  their  report,  a  proper  compensation  for  the  pubUc  printer,  inasmuch  as  no 
correct  estimate  could  at  present  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  pubUc  printing  he  would 
have  to  execute.  They  had  also  included  in  their  report,  an  allowance  to  a  person 
not  strictly  an  officer  of  the  Convention,  but  performing  a  subordinate  duty  in  ito  ser- 
vice, viz :  the  sweeping  the  Hail  and  passages.  In  taking  this  Uberty,  they  conceived 
itself  as  acting  in  coniormitv  with  the  spirit,  though  not  the  letter  of  their  appoint- 
ment, and  in  doing  so  they  had  followed  a  precedent  set  by  the  practice  in  the  House 
of  Delegates. 

The  resolution  recommended  by  the  Committee,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Doddridffe  then  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  several  Committees  consisting  of  a  member  from  each  8en%> 
toiial  District,  have  power  respectively  to  appoint  a  Ulerk,  and  to  cause  such  printing 
to  be  done  as  they  may  deem  expedient  in  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Com.iiittoe  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  compensation  proper 
to  be  allowed  the  officers  of  the  Convention,  be  instructed  to-  provide  and  report  a  fit 
compensation  for  such  Clerks  as  may  be  appointed  under  the  preceding  resolution." 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Joynes  then  moved  the  following  : 

"  Resoned,  That  the  Auditor  of  PubUc  Accounte  be  requested  to  prepare  and  ]aj 
before  the  Convention  a  stitement  of  the  number  of  persons  in  each  county  of  this 
Commonwealth,  who  are  charged  on  the  land  books  of  the  years  1826  and  l^*  ^^^ 
taxes  on  a  quantitv  of  land  not  less  than  twenty-five  acres,  or  on  a  lot  or  part  of  a  lot 
in  a  town  establisned  by  law." 

This  resolution  having  been  adopted, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brodnax,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  at  one 
o*clook. 

[This  alteration  in  the  hour  of  meeting,  being  designed  to  allow  further  time  to  the 
several  Committees  now  in  session.] 


TUESDAY,  OcTOBEn  13,  1829. 
The  Convention  met  at  one  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 

|Mr.  Marshall  of  Richmond  said,  that  he  was  charged  with  a  memorial  frem  a  nu- 
me^us  and  respectable  body  of  citizens,  the  non-freeliolders  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 
The  object  sought  in  the  memorial,  was  an  extension  of  the  right  of  suffra«^  The 
language  of  the  memorial  was  respectful,  and  the  petitioners  accompanied  ffieirre- 
quest  with  such  argimients,  as  to  them  appeared  convincing,  in  support  of  the  object 
inview. 

|The  memorial  was  thereupon  received,  and  read  as  follows : 

nfcs  Memorial  of  the  J^on^ Freeholders  of  the  City  of  Riehmond,  renettfuDy  addressed 
to  the  Convention,  now  assembled  to  deliberate  on  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution  : 

Tour  memoriaHsta,  as  their  designation  imports,  bekmg  to  that  class  of  citizens,  who, 
not  havimr  the  flood  fortune  to  possess  a  certam  _portion  of  land,  we,  for  thatcause 
only,  deblwred  fi)m  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  suffiwge.    Experience  has  but  too 
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clearly  evinced,  what,  indeed,  reason  had  always  foretold,  by  how  frail  a  tenure  t  ^ 
hold  every  otlier  ri^ht,  who  are  denied  this,  tlie  highest  preroj^tive  of  freemen.  The 
want  of  it  his  all'): dud  boUi  the  pretext  and  the  means  of  excluding  tlie  entire  class, 
to  wh.rh  your  meiur^rialisli  belong,  Iro.n  all  participation  in  tlie  rectnt  election  of  the 
bodv,  they  now  respecUully  address.  Comprisinir  a  very  large  part,  probably  a  ma- 
jority of  male  citizens  of  mature  age,  they  have  been  passed  by,  like  aliens  or  slaves, 
as  it  destitute  of  interest,  or  unworthy  of  a  voice,  in  measures  involving  tlieir  futore 
p')litical  destiny  :  whiUt  the  freeholders,  sole  possessors,  under  tlie  existing  Constitu- 
tion, of  the  elective  franchise,  have,  upon  the  strength  of  Uiat  possesBion  alone,  as- 
serted nnd  inaintiinod  in  tlieuiselves,  tlie  exclusive  power  of  new-modelling  the  fun- 
dament il  laws  ol  the  Stite:  in  other  words,  have  seized  upon  tiie  sovereign  autliority. 

It  cannot  bo  neoes  arv»  in  adares.-iin^  tiie  Convenl.ioii  now  assembled,  to  expatiate 
on  the  m  inientons  itnjK>.Uince  of  the  r  >;;ht  of  sulirnn;e,  or  to  enumerate  the  evils  con- 
sequent upon  if>  unjiKst  limili'jon.  Were  tiiere  no  other  ih.in  that  your  memorialists 
have  brou;^hl  to  your  aUea*i«  u.  and  which  Ins  mide  them  feel  wilh  full  force  their 
degraded  coiidition,  well  urn;'.!  it  jiit^tlly  tlicir  best  eii  r!s  to  obtain  tiie  great  privilege 
they  n3W  seek,  a4  the  o:ily  eiilctu  il  method  of  ]>reveniin<T  its  recurrence  To  that 
priviloLTo.  they  re  ipec' fully  c  >nUnd,  they  are  entitled  eqi  ally  with  its  present  po»- 
ses3.7ri.  M;i  1/  are  hoM  en  )Ji;fIi  t  >  djny  their  li:!e.  N  me  can  sliow  a  better.  It  rests 
upon  no  subtle  or  aSstrujc  rea>)nin;;;  but  uj)on  jrrounds  siinijle  in  their  cliaracter,  in- 
tellif^ible  to  tJie  plni^itst  capu;itv,  and  such  as  np|)eal  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  un- 
derstanding, of  all  who  comj>rf-hend  and  duly  appreciate  the  principles  of  free  Govem- 
meat.  Auiotit  tlie  d  >ctrluc3  iucudcited  in  tiie  ;rreat  cinrter  handed  down  to  us,  M  a 
declaration  of  the  rii^at*  pfrtdinin;^  t«)  tlie  g:>od  pe  jple  of  V^irginia  and  their  posterity, 
**  a*  th«  bisis  and  fou.id-ition  of  Governmeut,"  we  are  taught, 

*'  Thit  all  men  are  by  niUire  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  in- 
herent righls,  of  wliich,  when  they  enler  into  a  state  of  society,  tliey  cannot,  bv  any 
compact,  deprive  or  divest  their  posttjrity :  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  poBsesaing  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  hap- 
piness and  safety. 

"  That  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  con-^equentjy  derived  from,  the  people. 

"Tint a  majority  cf  tlie  community  hath  an  indubitable,  unaUenable, and  indefea- 
sible right  to  reform,  alter  or  abolish  Uie  Government. 

"  That  no  man,  nor  set  of  men,  are  entitled  to  exclusive  or  separate  emoluments  or 
privileges,  but  in  onnderati  on  of  public  services. 

**  That  all  men,  having  sutilcient  evidence  of  permanent  comnion  interest  with,  and' 
attachment  to,  the  community,  have  a  right  of  suftrage,  and  cannot  be  taxed,  or  de- 
prived of  tlieir  property,  without  their  consent,  or  that  of  their  representative,  nor 
boand  by  any  law,  to  which  they  have  not,  in  like  manner,  assented,  fonr  the  public 
good."  I 

How  do  the  principles  thus  proclaimed,  accord  with  the  existing  regulation  of  s«f- 
frage.'  A  regulation,  which,  instead  of  the  equality  nature  ordains,  creates  an  odious 
distinction  between  members  of  tlie  same  community  ;  robs  of  all  share,  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  laws,  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens,  bv»und  liy  them,  and  whose  bldod  and 
trea.'^ure  are  pledjred  U>  m  lintain  tliem,  and  vesta  in  a  favoured  class,  not  in  conside- 
ration of  their  puolic  services,  but  of  tlieir  private  possessirns,  the  highest  of  all  privi- 
leges •  one  wiKch,  oj  is  now  in  tlagrtnt  pr(;of,  if  it  does  not  constitute,  at  least  is  hefed 
practically  to  c  m  er.  absolute  sovt  rei^iity.  Let  it  not  be  urged,  tliat  the  regulation 
com  d  lined  of  and  th.*  cinrter  it  violites,  spruntr  from  the  same  honored  source.  The 
conilict  b  'tween  tiie  n  is  not  on  t'ait  a':c  nitil  Uie  lebs  apparent.  Nor  does  it  derogate 
from  the  fu'r  fame  of  the  Convention  of  '7(),  tliat  they  sllould  not  have  framed  a  Con- 
stitution perfect  in  a!l  its  pirti.  Deliberating  amid  Uie  din  of  arms,  not  merely  on  a 
plan  of  Government,  but  on  the  necessary  means  for  conducting  a  most  uneaual  strug- 
gle for  national  existence,  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  relative  rignts  of  the 
citizens,  could  be  maturely  considered,  or  adjusted  in  detail.  From  any  change  ef 
the  regulation,  in  regird  to  suBrage,  a  subject  prolific,  always,  of  much  dis&ention, 
they  m  ght  Inve  feared  to  generate  feuds  among  tliose,  upon  wnose  harmony  of  feeling 
and  con  ;ert  of  action,  ilepended  tlie  silvution  of  their  cWntry.  They  left  it,  there- 
fore, as  thev  fiund  it.  Tlie  non-freeholders,  moreover,  unrepresented  in  the  Conven- 
tion, and  fcr  tiie  most  part,  pr  »bably,  en:raged  in  rtsitittng  tlie  common  enemy,  it  is 
fair  to  infer,  in  the  actual  c  uidition  of  the  country,  had  neither  the  opportunity  nor 
the  inchn  ition  to  press  tlieir  claini-s.  Nor  sliould  it  l3e  forgotten,  that  the  Convention 
having  been  cli  Men  by  tJie  freeholders,  whose  jwliti  al  power  was  derived  from  the 
abrogated  Government,  many  of  our  wisest  Statesmen  regarded  the  Constitution 
itself,  as  wanting  in  autliority,  or  at  least  as  repealable  by  a  succeeding  Legislature : 
and,  accordingly,  it  has,  m  point  of  fact,  since  undergone  a  material  change,  in  the 
very  provision  now  in  question,  touching  the  right  of  suffice.  ~ 

If  tlie  Bill  of  Rights  raav  not  challenge  respect,  the  opinions  of  any  individual,  how- 
ever eminent,  will  be  still  more  lightly  regarded.    Yet  your  memoriaUsU  cannot  but 
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earah  in  the  countenance  their  cause  has  received  from  liim.  who  was  ever  foremost 
to  assert  the  rights  of  his  fellow  men;  the  venerited  author  of  the  Declaration  of  It  - 
dependence,  and  of  the  Act  «>f  Reli-Tiou-?  Freedon.  Wiiei  tho  o  rrrhu  are  br  iiclit  in 
question,  they  know  of  none  wh^se  8pn*■'mont^  nre  w.  r?iiv  oi  ii.j^nr  p>i.niji:f.n!'  To 
none  amon^  the  founders  of  our  llepuSKc,  are  wt*  indel»t«d  ilr  n»t  re  in  i!H  institutions, 
that  is  admirable  in  theory,  or  valuable  in  pnct=ce.  liis  n  u.ie  is  identiaed  wilh  the 
independence  of  his  country;  witii  all  that  is  hberal  and  enhf^^ijlt  ned  in  her  p  .licy. 
Never  had  liberty  an  advocate  of  more  unaffected  zenl;  of  ni  .re  epU  iid  d  abilities;  of 
purer  principles,  Nor  is  there  in  onoient  or  modern  times,  an  exaajple  to  be  f  und  of 
one,  who  in  his  life, and  conduct,  more  stron-ly  txtuipl  fied  tlie  b.ncerity  of  his  laith, 
or  more  brightly  illustrated  tlie  beaut y  of  h  s  U  m-ty. 

Your  memorialists  could  not  on  tins  ocfMs.on,  in  iustc^  to  theniSt  Ives,  r  mitoll  allu- 
sion to  the  avowed  sentiments  of  tliis  illuslriou.i  rSuttsnian,  nor  v,iliiliold  IKin  his 
memory,  a  passin;^  tribute  of  admirition  and  frr.ituude. 

Dreading  the  influence  of  the  di  ctrini"?  an  J  opinions  now  adverted  to,  conscif  us  of 
the  futility  of  any  attempt  to  rec^nclc  WitJi  th -.n  tlie  r  lavt»r.le  p'>licy,  the  enemies  cf 
extended  suffrage  have  not  heilt  ited  to  deride  t.ittu  &s  thf  ;niJe  conceptions  of 
visionary  poUticmns.  The  Bill  of  Iliffh*:^,  until  it  lei^ame  noet  -^ary  lor  their  purposes 
to  assail  it,  the  theme  of  unqualTied  appnjbation,  whilst  they  alit  ct  to  admir^i  the  beauty 
of  its  theory,  they  paradoxic  illy  a->-ert,  tends  m  practice  to  mlscliievous  results.  Its 
principles,  Uiey  cannot  deny,  are  fi.undtd  in  trulii  and  justice.  But  therfe  practical 
politicians  look  to  a  higher  sanction,  and  sacrilice  withtmt  remorse  bdii  justice  and 
truth  on  the  altar  of  expediency.  Would  it  n  it  be  well  they  should  enlijhtm  the 
world  with  a  system  of  their  own,  which  shi  uid  ccnf.inn  to  tlie  practice  they  would 
approve,  and  substitute  tiie  exploded  tJieories  of  the  wisest  Statesuicn,  the  purtst  Pa- 
triots, and  the  soundest  Republicans,  who  ever  adorned  any  a  re  or  country. 

But  not  to  the  authority  of  ^eat  mines  n.en  ly,  d.>es  tlie  «  xi  I'li'-  restriction  upon 
•uffra^  stand  opposed:  reason  and  ju.-lice  equally  ondenm  it.  1  iie  ol  ;*  ct.  it  is  pre- 
sumed, meant  to  be  attained,  was,  as  I'ur  as  pract  cable,  t')  admit  the  nu  ritfrit  us,  and 
reject  the  unworthy.  And  had  thii  object  really  btt-n  atuined.  wliatevor  rpinions 
might  prevail  as  to  the  mem  rij^ht,  not  a  murmur  prob  ibiy  would  Inve  been  heard. 
Surely  it  were  much  to  bo  des  red  that  every  citizen  ^hiuldbe  qualitied  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  all  his  rights,  and  tlie  due  performance  of  all  h's  duties.  Hut  tiie  same  qua- 
lifioations  that  entitle  him  to  assume  tlie  man  in-enient  of  his  private  aOu'rs.  and  to  claim 
all  other  privileges  of  citizenship,  equally  entiJe  him,  in  tlic  judtrincnt  of  yf  ur  memo- 
rialists, to  be  entrusted  with  this,  the  dearest  of  all  Iuk  pi  ivilecjes,  the  mt  si  iinportint 
of  all  his  concerns.  But  if  otherwise,  still  tJiey  cannot  d.sceni  in  tJie  pot3i»ssicnof  land  1 
uny  evidence  of  peculiar  merit,  or  superior  title.  To  ascribe  to  a  landed  possession, 
moral  or  intellectual  endowments,  would  truly  be  regarded  as  ludicrous,  were  it  not  for 
the  gravity  with  which  the  pr  )position  is  maintained,  and  still  more  for  the  grave  con- 
secjuences  flowing  from  it.  Such  p'»8seasIon  no  more  proves  him  who  has  it.  wiser  or 
better,  than  it  proves  him  taller  rr  stronger,  than  him  who  has  it  not.  Tiiat  cmnot 
be  a  fit  criterion  for  the  exercise  of  any  rj-rht,  the  posseL;^ion  <  f  wh'ch  d  es  not  indi- 
cate the  existence,  nor  the  want  of  it  the  absence,  of  any  essential  qualltic.iti*  n. 

But  this  criterion,  it  is  sfrenuou'^ly  insistt  d,  tliough  not  perfect,  is  yet  the  best  human 
wisd-^m  cin  devise.  It  affords  the  strongest,  if  nnl  the  only  evidence  of  the  requisite 
qualifications;  more  particularly  of  what  are  absoluVly  en^ential,  "  permanent  com- 
mon interest  with,  and  attochnunt  to.  the  comumnlty."  Those  who  cannot  furnish 
this  evidence,  ere  tlierefore  deserved  y  excluded. 

Your  memorialists  do  not  de>,i«rn  to  iust  lu'/C  a  coBipnriRon  ;  they  fear  none  that  can 
be  fairly  made  between  the  orlvilerfcd  and  the  proscribed  clasps.  They  may  be  per- 
mitted, however,  without  iK^^respect,  to  remark,  thit  of  tlie  latter,  not  a  few  possess 
land:  many,  though  not  proprietnr.s,  are  yet  cultivators  of  tiie  snl:  others  are  engaged 
in  avocations  of  a  dlfferrnt  nature,  r- fen  ns  ostful.  pre-supp-'sing  no  lets  in*igrity, 
requiring  a«»  much  intelligence,  and  as  fixed  a  residence,  as  agricnllural  pursuits. 
Virtue,  in*ell*gence,  are  nctanionij  the  {)r.)duct'<  of  the  snil.  Attg'  'lu  ent  to  pirj^rty, 
often  a  sordid  sentiment,  is  not  t  >1>e  confound'  d  v.-  t:i  tjie  sr'crcdlhr.ie  of  patrittisin. 
The  IflVre  of  country  ,like  that  of  parenGT  sn»t  • 'fT  i^T^-Cls  en  rr  liled  urr'nr  n  ilure.  It 
exists  in  all  climates,  among  all  cla=-o\'f<.  imdi  r  every  prs^ible  form  of  Government. 
Bichesoftener  impair  it  tiian  p  )ver*v.     Who  Ins  it  n  t  i^  a  ii  -  niter. 

Your  memorialists  feci  th»  difTiculty  of  undertaking  eaintly  to  repel  chnrges  and  in- 
sinuations involving  in  infamy  theuiselveB,  and  so  hr'j;e  a  prrtion  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  To  be  deprive  d  of  Uu^r  riih-ful  eqmlit  v.  and  t'>  hear  a^  an  apnlcff  v  that  tliey  . 
are  too  ignorant  and  vicious  to  enjoy  it,  is  no  ordinary  trial  of  patience.  \  et  they  will 
iuppreas  the  indguant  emotions  these  sweeping  dtimnciations  jsre  well  calculated  to 
excite.  The  freeholders  themselves  knov  the^i  to  be  unfounded  :  Why,  else,  are 
arms  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  bodv  of  disaflTected  citizens,  fo  ignrrant,  so  depraved, 
and  so  numerous .'  In  the  hour  of  danger,  they  have  drawn  no  invidious  distincUona 
between  the  sons  of  Virginia.    The  muster  rolls  have  tmdergone  no  scrutiny,  no  corn- 
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parison  with  the  knd  booki,  with  a  view  to  expon^  those  who  have  been  atnidc  from 
the  ranks  of  freemen.  It'  the  landlea  citizena  have  b«»en  ignominioualy  driven  from 
tlie  doUj,  in  tiine  of  peace,  they  have  at  least  been  generoiLtly  snmmened,  in  war,  to 
the  battle-field.  Nor  have  they  disobeyed  the  aummons,  or,lesM  protusely  than  others, 
poured  out  their  blood  in  the  defence  of  that  country  which  is  aliked  to  disown  them. 
Will  it  be  said  they  owe  allegiance  to  the  Government  that  gives  them  protection  ? 
Be  it  so  :  and  if  they  acknowledge  the  obligation ;  it  privilt* ges  are  resUy  extended  to 
them  in  delence  of  which  they  may  reasonably  be  required  to  shed  their  blood,  have 
they  not  motives,  irresistible  motives,  of  attachment  to  the  community ?  Have  they 
not  an  interest,  a  deep  interest,  in  perpetuating  the  blessings  they  enjoy,  and  a  right, 
consequently,  to  guard  those  blessings,  not  irom  foreign  aggression  merely,  but  from 
domestic  encroachment.' 

But,  it  is  said,  yield  them  this  right,  and  they  will  abuse  it :  property,  that  is,  landed 
praperty ,  will  be  rendered  insecure,  or  at  least  overburthened,  by  those  who  poaseas  it 
not.  The  ireeholders,  on  the  contrary,  can  pass  no  law  to  the  injury  of  any  other 
cla$8,  which  wdl  not  more  injuriously  affect  themselves.  The  alarm  is  sounded  too, 
of  danger  from  large  manufacturing  institutions,  where  one  corrupt  individual  may 
sway  tiie  corrupt  votes  of  thousands.  It  were  a  vain  task  to  attemot  to  meet  all  the 
flimsy  pretexts  urged,  to  allay  all  the  apprehensions  felt  or  feigned  by  the  enemies  of 


a  jost  and  liberal  pjlisy.  The  danger  ot  abuse  is  a  dangerous  plea.  Like  necestttv, 
the  detested  plea  of  the  tyrant,  or  the  still  more  detestible  plea  of  the  Jesuit,  expeot-' 
ency  ;  it  serves  as  an  ever-ready  apology  for  all  oppression.     If  we  are  sincerely  repub- 


l.can,  we  must  give  our  confidence  to  the  priciples  we  profess.  We  have  been  taught 
by  our  fatheri,  ttiit  all  p:>wer  is  vested  in,  and  derived  irom,  the  people ;  not  the  free- 
holderi :  that  the  majority  of  the  community,  in  whom  abides  the  physical  force, have 
also  the  political  right  of  creating  and  remould  ng  at  will,  their  civil  institutions.  Nor 
can  this  r>ght  be  any  where  more  snfely  deposited.  Th^  generality  of  mankind,  doubt- 
less, des're  tr>  become  owners  of  property  :  left  free  to  reap  the  miit  of  their  labours, 
they  will  seek  to  acquire  it  honestly.  It  can  never  ^.  Jheir  iakl?st  toovejburthen, 
or  render  precariou),  what  they  themselves  desfre  to  en^oy  ^n^ace.  But  sliould^they 
ever  prtwe  as  base  oSthe  argument  Biip"pr8es,'ffcfce  aloHe^i-ilfmSjlWt  votes,  could  eflaot 
their  designi ;  and  when  th  it  shall  be  a  tempted,  what  virtue  is  there  in  Constitutional 
restrictionj,  in  mere  wax  and  paper,  to  Withstand  it.'  To  deny  to  the  great  body  of 
tlie  people  all  share  in  the  Government ;  on  suspicion  tliatthey  may  deprive  others  of 
tneir  property,  to  rob  tliem,  in  advance  of  their  rights ;  to  look  to  a  privileged  order  aa 
the  fountain  and  depository  of  all  power ;  is  to  depart  frnm  the  fundamental  maxima, 
to  des'jrjy  the  chief  beauty,  the  chirocterlstic  feature,  indeed,  of  Republican  Govern- 
ment, ^or  is  the  danger  of  abuse  thereby  diminished,  but  greatly  augmented.  No 
community  can  exist,  no  representative  body  be  formed,  in  which  some  one  division 
of  persona  or  sttCti')n  of  countnr,  or  some  two  or  more  c(«mbined,  may  not  preponde- 
rate and  oppress  the  rest.  The  eost  may  be  more  uowerful  thsn  the  west,  the  low- 
landers  than  the  hi^hlanders,  the  agricultural  than  tlie  commercial  or  manufacturing 
classes.  To  f^ive  all  power,  or  an  undue  share,  to  one,  is  obviously  not  to  remedy  but 
to  ensure  the  evil.  lu^snfestjsheckjjU^ best^couecU^j.  J? _found_io^jL,^eneral  admia- 
•ion  t)f^all  upon  a  footmg^oTegualityp ^o  intimately  ore  the  interests  of  each  class 
in  society  BIended~and  interwoven,  so  indispensible  is  justice  to  ail,  that  oppression  in 
that  case  becomes  less  probable  from  any  one,  however  powerful.^  Nor  is  tliis  mera 
speculation.  In  our  ecclesiastical  polity  it  has  been  reduced  to  practice ;  and  the  moat 
opposed  in  doctrine,  the  most  bitter  in  controversy,  have  forgotten  their  angry  conflicts 
for  power,  and  now  mingle  in  harmony. 

The  example  of  almost  every  other  State  in  the  Unioiu  in  which  the  patrician  pre- 
tensions of  the  landholder  have,  since  their  found  i* ion, "been  unknown  or  despised, 
in  many  of  which,  too,  manufacturing  institutions  exist  on  an  extensive  scale,  ought 
alone  to  dispel  these  visionary  fears  of  danger  from  the  people.  Indeed,  all  history 
demonstrates  that  the  many  have  oflener  been  the  victims  than  the  oppressors.  Cun- 
ninflr  has  proved  an  over-match  for  strength.  The  few  liavebuttoo  Well  succeeded  in 
convincing  them  of  their  incapacity  to  manage  thtrir  own  afliurs  ;  and  having  persua- 
ded them,  for  their  own  good,  to  submit  t-)  the  curb,  have  generously  taken  the  reins, 
and  naturallv  enough  converted  them  into  leasts  nf  kurtlun. 

As  to  the  danger  from  large  manufacturing:  establishments  in  Virginia,  when  is  their 
disastrous  influence  to  be  experienced  ?  Is  it  not  apparent  that  such  establishments 
mus!,  for  an  indefinite  period,  be  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  affect  to  dread  them,  and 
may  be  shackled  or  suppressed,  as  fear  or  fancy  may  dictate.'  For  how  many  centu- 
ries must  the  defrancmsed  citizens  be  content  to  relinquish  their  rights,  because,  in 
some  remote  a^  of  the  world,  a  distant  posterity,  similarly  circumstanced,  may  bs 
^werfiil  enough,  and  base  enough  withal,  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  others  ?  ^ 

/       ®"^  "^  justice  is  not  to  be  expected,  if  self-aggrandixement  is  to  be  assumed  as  the    > 
rlT^     I  sole  ruling  principle  of  men  in  power,  then,  your  memorialists  conceivn*  the  interests 
,  of  the  many  deserve  at  least  as  much  to  be  guarded  as  those  of  the  few.    Concedinc 
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Ibe  truth  of  the  propocition  assumed,  what  security,  they  would  enqmre,  is  there 
a^ridnst  the  injustice  of  the  freeholders?  How  is  the  assertion  made  good,  that  ther 
can  pass  no  Uw  affecting  the  rights  of  others  without  more  injuriously  affecting  their 
own?  They  cannot  do  this,  it  is  stud,  because  they  possess,  in  common  with  other 
citizens,  aU  personal  rights,  and,  in  addition,  the  rights  pertaining  to  their  peculiar 
property.  And  if  this  be  a  satisfactory  reason,  then  one  land-holder  in  each  county 
or  district  would  suffice  to  elect  the  representative  body ;  or,  the  impossibility  of  in- 
juring others  being  shewn,  a  single  land-holder  in  the  Commonwealth  nught  still 
more  conveniently  exercise  the  sovereign  power.  But,  is  not  the  proposition  obvi- 
ously false  P  Wliat  is  there  to  prevent  ueir  imposing  upon  others  undue  burthens, 
ttd  conferring  on  themselves  unjust  exemptions  ?  Supplying  the  public  exigencies 
by  a  capitation  or  other  tax  exclusively  or  oppressively  operating  on  tne  other  portions 
of  the  community  ?  Exacting  from  the  latter,  in  conunon  with  slaves,  menial  services  ? 
Placing  around  their  own  persons  and  propert,^  more  efficient  guards  ?  Providing  for 
their  own  injuries  speedier  remedies  ?  Denying  to  the  children  of  all  other  classes 
admission  to  the  public  seminaries  of  learning  ?  Interdicting  to  all  but  their  own 
order,  indeed,  the  power  to'  elect,  and  the  right  to  be  elected,  are  most  intimately  if 
not  inseparablv  united ;  all  offices  of  honor  or  emolument,  civil  or  military  ?  Why 
can  thev  not  do  all  this,  and  more  ?  Where  is  the  impossibility  ?  It  would  be  un- 
just :  admirable  loj^ic !     Injustice  can  be  predicated  only  of  non-freeholders. 

Still  it  m  said,  the  non-freeholders  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint.  A  freehold  is 
easily  acquired.  The  right  of  suffrage,  moreover,  is  not  a  natural  right.  Society 
may  j^^rant,  modify,  or  withhold  it,  as  expediency  may  require.  Indeed  all  aeree  that 
certain  relations  are  proper :  those,  for  example,  relating  to  age,  sex,  ana  citizen- 
ship. At  oest,  it  is  an  idle  contest  for  an  abstract  right  whose  loss  is  attended  with  no 
practical  evil. 

If  a  freehold  be,  as  supposed,  so  easily  acquired,  it  would  seem  highly  impoHtic,  to 
sav  no  more,  to  insist  on  retaining  an  odious  regulation,  calculated  to  produce  no 
other  effect  than  to  excite  discontent.  But  the  liict  is  not  so.  The  thousands  expell- 
ed from  the  polb  too  well  attest  the  severity  of  its. operation.  It  is  by  no  means,  easy 
or  convenient  for  persons  whom  fortune  or  inclination  have  engaged  in  other  than 
agricultural  pursuits,  to  withdraw  from  those  pursuits,  or  from  Uie  support  of  their 
ftmilies,  the  amount  requisite  for  the  purchase  of  a  freehold.  To  compel  them  to  do 
this,  to  vest  that  sum  in  unproductive  property,  is  to  subject  them,  over  and  above  the 
original  cost,  the  assessments  upon  it,  and  the  probable  loss  by  deterioration,  to  an 
annual  tax,  equivalent  to  the  profits  they  mi^ht  have  derived  from  the  capital  thus 
unprofitablv  expended.  What  would  be  thou^t  of  a  tax  imposed,  or  penalty  inflict- 
ed, upon  all  voters,  for  exercising  what  should  be  the  unbought  privilege  of  every 
citizen  ?  How  much  more  odioua  is  the  law  that  imposes  this  tax,  or  rather,  it  may  be 
said,  inflicts  tliis  penalty,  on  one  portion  of  the  community,  proi>ably  the  larger  and 
least  able  to  encounter  it,  and  exempts  the  other  P 

The  right  of  suffirage,  however,  it  seems,  is  not  a  natural  right.  If  by  natural,  is  t 
meant  what  is  just  and  reasonible,  tlien,  nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  that  those 
whose  purses  contribute  to  maintain,  whose  lives  are  pledged  to  defend  the  country, 
should  pirticipate  in  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  ^t  say  it  is  not  a  natural 
right.  Whence  did  the  freeholders  derive  it  ?  How  become  its  exclusive  possessors  ? 
Will  they  arrogantly  tell  U3  thev  own  the  country,  because  they  hold  the  land  ?  The 
right  by  which  they  hold  their  land  is  not  itself  a  natural  right,  and  by  consequence, 
nothing  claimed  as  incidental  to  it.  Whence  then  did  they  derive  this  privilege  ? 
From  grant  or  conquest .'  Not  from  the  latter.  No  war  has  ever  been  waged  to  as- 
sert it.  If  from  the  fbwner,  by  whom  was  it  conferred  ?  They  canno^  if  they 
would,  recur  to  the  Royal  Instructions  of  that  English  monarch,  of  mfamous  memory, 
who  enjoined  it  upon  the  Grovernor  of  the  then  Colony  of  Virginia,  "  to  take  care  that 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  be  elected  only  by  the  freeholders,  as  being  more  agreeable 
to  the  customs  <^  England)  he  might  have  added  more  congenial  also  with  monar- 
chical institutions.  If  Colonial  regulations  might  properly  be  looked  to,  then  the 
right,  not  of  freeholders  merely,  but  of  freemen,  to  vote,  may  be  traced  to  a  more  dis- 
tant antiquity,  and  a  less  polluted  source.  But,  by  our  ever-glorious  revolution,  the 
Government  whence  these  regulations  emanated,  was  annulled,  and  with  it  all  the 
political  privileges  it  had  conferred,  swept  away.  Will  they  rely  on  the  Constitutional 
provision  ?  That  was  the  act  of  men  delegated  by  themselves.  They  exercised  the 
very  right  in  question  in  appointing  the  body  from  whom  they  profess  to  derive  it,  and 
indeed  gave  to  that  body  all  the  power  it  possessed.  What  is  this  but  to  say  they  ge- 
nerously conferred  the  privileee  upon  themselves }  Perhaps  they  may  rely  <m  length 
of  time  to  fbrestal  enquiry.  We  acknowledge  no  act  of  limitations  against  the  op- 
pressed. Or  will  they  disdain  to  shew  any  title ;  and,  clinging  to  power,  rest  on 
force,  the  hut  argument  of  Kings,  as  its  source  and  its  defence .'  This  were,  doubt- 
less, the  more  politic  course. 
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Let  us  concede  that  the  right  of  auflfrage  in  a  social  right ;  that  it  must  of  necessity 
be  regulated  by  society.  StDl  the  question  recurs,  is  the  existing  Umitation  proper? 
For  obvious  reasons,  bv  almost  universal  consent,  women  and  children,  ahens  and 
•Utves,  are  excluded.  It  were  useless  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  a  rule  that  scarcely 
admits  of  diversity  of  opinion.  What  is  concurred  in  by  those  who  constitute  the 
society,  Uie  body  politic,  must  be  taken  to  be  right.  But  the  exclusion  of  these  classes 
for  reasons  peculiarly  applicable  to  them,  is  no  argument  for  excluding  others  to  whom 
no  one  of  tnoso  reasons  applies. 

It  is  said  to  be  expedient y  however,  to  exclude  non-freeholders  also.  Who  shall 
judge  of  this  expediency  ?  The  society  :  and  does  that  embrace  tlie  proprietors  of 
certain  portions  of  lancfonly.''  Expedient,  for  whom?  for  the  freeholders.  A  harsh 
appellation  would  he  deserve,  who,  on  the  plea  of  expediency,  should  take  from  ano* 
ther  his  property  :  what,  tlien,  should  be  said  of  turn  who,  on  that  plea,  takes  from 
another  his  rights,  upon  which  the  security,  not  of  liis  property  only,  but  of  his  life 
and  liberty  depends .' 

But  the  non-freeholders  are  condemned  for  pursuing  an  abstract  right,  whose  pri- 
vation occasions  no  practical  injury. 

Your  memr)riali8tj  do  not,  perhips,  sufficiently  comprehend  the  precise  import  of 
this  langruage,  so  often  used.  The  enjoyment  of  all  other  rights,  whether  of  person 
or  property,  they  will  not  deny,  may  be  as  perfect  among  th'ise  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  voting,  as  among  those  possessing  it.  It  may  be  as  great  under  a  despotism, 
as  under  any  other  form  of  Government.  But  they  alone  deserve  to  be  called  free,  or 
have  a  guarantee  for  their  rights,  who  participate  in  the  formation  of  their  political 
institutions,  and  in  tii©  control  of  tliose  who  moke  and  administer  tlie  laws.  To  such 
as  may  be  disposed  to  surrender  this,  or  any  otlier  immunity,  to  the  keeping  of  others, 
no  practical  mischief  may  ensue  from  its  abandonment;  or  if  any,  none  that  will  not 
be  lustly  merited.  Not  so  with  him  who  feels  as  a  freeman  should  ;  who  would  think 
for  himself  and  speak  what  he  thinks ;  who  would  not  conunit  his  conscience  or  his 
liberty  to  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  others.  To  him  the  privation  of  right,  oi 
that  especially,  which  is  tlie  only  safeguard  of  freedom,  is  proctirally  wrong.  So 
thought  the  fathers  of  the  republic.  It  was  not  the  oppressive  weight  of  tlie  taxes 
imposed  by  England  on  America:  it  was  the  assertion  of  a  right  to  impose  any  bur- 
thens whatever  upon  those  who  were  not  represented  ;  to  bind  by  laws  those  who  had 
no  share,  personal  or  delegated,  in  their  enactment,  that  roused  this  continent  to 
arms.  Have  the  principles  iind  feelings  that  then  prevailed,  perished  with  the  conflict 
to  which  they  gave  birth  ?  If  not,  are  they  not  now  grossly  outraged  ?  The  question 
is  submitted  to  your  candor  and  justice. 

Never  can  your  memoriahsts  agree  that  pecuniary  burthens  or  personal  violence  are 
the  sole  injuries  of  which  men  may  dare  to  complain.  It  may  be  that  the  freeholders 
have  shewn  no  disposition  greatly  to  abuse  the  j)ower  they  have  assumed.  They 
may  have  borne  Uiemselves  witli  exemplary  moderation,  nut  tlieir  unrepresented 
brethren  cannot  submit  to  a  degrading  regulation  which  takes  from  tliem,  on  the 
supposition  of  mental  inferiority  or  moral  depravity,  all  sliare  in  tlie  Grovernment  un- 
der which  they  live.  They  cannot  yield  to  pretensions  of  political  superiority  found- 
ed on  the  possession  of  a  bit  of  land,  of  whatever  dimensions.  They  cannot  acqui- 
esce in  political  bondage,  henuse  those  who  aifect  to  sway  over  them  the  rod  of  em- 
pire, treat  them  leniently.  Tiie  privilege  which  tliey  cluim,  they  respectfully  insist, 
IS  theirs  as  of  right ;  and  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  assign  any  reason  whatever 
for  claiming  it,  but  that  it  is  their  own. 

Let  the  picture  be  for  a  moment  re^v^rsed.  Let  it  be  imagined  tliat  the  non-free- 
holders, possessing  the  physical  superiority  which  olone  can  cause  their  political  in- 
fluence to  be  dreimed,  should,  at  some  future  day,  afirr  the  mannrr  of  the  frechofderSy 
take  the  Government  into  their  own  hands,  and  deal  out  to  the  latter  tlie  same  mea- 
sure of  justice  they  have  received  at  their  hands.  It  is  needless  to  enquire  into  the 
equity  of  such  a  proce'jding ;  but  would  tliey  not  find  for  it  in  tlie  example  set  them 
at  least  a  plausible  excuse,  and  to  tlie  freeholders'  remonstrance  rt  tort  the  freeholders* 
argument  ?  Tliat  argument  your  memorialists  will  not  now  recapitulate ;  they  leave 
it  to  others  to  make  the  application. 

Your  memorialists  have  thoufrht  it  due  to  the  magnitude  of  t'«^  question,  to  exa- 
mine at  some  length  the  grounds  on  which  their  nulitical  proscription  is  usually  de- 
fended. If  they*have  o<!ca.^ionally  been  betrayed  into  warmth  of  expression,  the 
transcendant  importance  of  the  franchise  they  claim,  and  the  nature  of  the  obiections 
they  have  been  compelled  to  meet,  will  plead  their  a|K>logy.  Deep  would  te  their 
humiliation  in  now  addressing  you,  delegated  as  you  have  been  by  those  who  hold 
them  in  political  subjection,  did  they  not  but  too  well  remember,  it  is  their  brethren 
to  whom  they  impute  their  wrongs,  and  from  whom  tliey  solicit  reparation.  Never, 
indeed,  can  tney  cease  to  protest  against  the  measures  which  have  made  you,  not  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  but  the  organ  of  a  privileged  order.  Still  they  approach 
you  as  the  guordianii  of  the  public  wea^  however  so  constituted  j  as  dispensers  of  the 
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public  justice ;  as  an  assemblage  of  distinguished  citizens  wielding  the  power,  howe- 
ver irrpgulnrly  conferred,  of  new-modelling  tl;:^  funda#nental  institutions  of  the  State. 
They  bow  with  respectful  deference  to  the  virtues  and  talents  which  have  raised  you 
to  the  eminent  station  you  now  occupy.  They  appeal,  through  you,  to  the  justice  of 
their  country,  and  confidently  trust,  under  your  auspices,  to  assume  that  equal 
nxik  in  the  commuuit^,  to  wliich  they  conceive  themselves  justly  entitled,  and 
which,  until  they  shall  indeed  be  unworthy  to  enjoy  it,  they  can  never  willingly  re- 
nounce. 

In  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

WALTER  D.  BLAIR,  ChairTman, 
Teste  y 

JoHif  B.  Richardson,  Sccretartf. 

Mr.  Marshall  said  that,  however  gentlemen  might  differ  in  opinion  on  the  question 
discussed  in  the  memorial,  he  was  sure  Uiey  must  all  feel  tJjat  the  subject  was  one  of 
the  deepest  interest,  and  well  entitb  d  to  the  most  serious  attention  of  this  body.  He 
therefore  moved  its  reference  to  the  Committee  on  the  Legislative  Department  of 
Government. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  memorial  referred  accordingly. 

Mr.  Mercer  then  presented  a  memorial,  which,  he  said,  came  from  tf  highly  JJBP- 
pectable  body  of  citizens  in  Fairfax  county.  Its  purport  and  tenor  were  very  si- 
milar to  tliat  which  had  jubt  been* read;  and  he  moved  its  reference  to  the  aaine 
Committee. 

The  motion  was  Ojgreed  to^  and  the  reading  of  the  memorial  having  been  dispensed 
with,  it  was  referrea  to  the  Legislative  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  M'Coy,  the  House  then  adjourned,  to  meet  to-morrow  at  one 
o*clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  October  14,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  one  o'clock,  and  its  sitting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
No  business  presenting  itself, 

Mr.  M'Coy  moved  an  adjournment,  but  withdrew  his  motion  in  favor  of  Mr.  Dod- 
dridge, who  moved  a  recess  of  the  House  till  four  o'clock,  hoping  that  the  First  Au- 
ditor might  have  had  time  to  prep|are  and  lay  before  the  Hoi^^e  the  documents  which 
had  been  ordered  by  the  Convention. 

The  President  then  laid  before  the  House  the  following  letter  from  the  Au- 
ditor: 

Auditor's  OrricE,  > 
October  13,  IfeSO.      5 
Sir  : — In  compliance  with  on^  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Convention  on  the 
10th  inst.  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  stjitement  of  tlie  number  of  persons  in  each 
county,  and  corporate  town,  within  tliis  Commonwealth,  charged  with  State  tax  on 
moveable  property,  for  the  year  1828.     The  documents  called  for  by  tlie  other  resolu- 
tions will  be  furnished  as  soon  as  they  can  be  prepared. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

With  ffreat  respect  and  consideration, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  E.  HEATH, 
AudUor  of  Public  Accounts. 
James  Mohroe,  Esq. 

President  of  Uie  Convention. 

Mr.  Doddridge  moved  to  lay  the  communication  on  the  table  and  print  it,  and  that 
the  Auditor  should  deliver  the  residue  when  prepared  to  the  public  printer. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Johnson,  with  a  view  to  give  the  Committees  more  time,  moved  that  when  the 
House  adjourned,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  two  instead  of  one  o'clock,  which  being  agreed 
to,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  the  Convention  adjourned. 
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THURSDAY,  October  15,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  two  o'clock,  ameably  to  adjoomment,  and  was  opened 
with  pwer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kerr,  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Mr.  Anderson  presented  a  memorial  from  the  non-freeholden  of  Shenandoah, 
prajing  the  extension  of  the  rifht  of  sufirage ;  which,  on  Mr.  Anderson's  motioB, 
was  referred  to  the  Learislative  Committee. 

Mr.  M'Coy  rose  to  observe,  that  having  no  disposition  to  sit  there,  or  see  others  sit 
there,  without  having  something  to  do,  he  moved  that  the  Convention  rise ',  which  was 
agreed  to  without  opposition. 

And  then  the  Convention  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  two  o'clock. 


FRIDAY,  October  16,  1829. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  two  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Baptist  Church : 

And  (having  no  business  before  them)  on  ^.  Naylor's  motion,  the  Conventhm 
adjourned  till  to-morrow,  two  o'clock. 


SATURDAY,  October  17,  1829. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kerr  offered  up  a  prayer ;  after  which,  the  Convention  was  called  to 
Ofder. 

No  bnshiess  being  yet  ready  to  be  laid  before  the  Convention,  Mr.  Doddridge  moved 
that  the  Convention  adjourn ;  he  slated  that  some  additional  documents  Bad  been 
prepared  by  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  which  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
thepublic  printer  under  a  previous  resolution  of  that  body. 

Tne  motum  to  adjourn  preniled  without  opposition ;  and  the  Convention  accord- 
mgly  adjourned  till  Monday,  two  o'clock. 


tifyin 


MONDAY,  October  19,  1839. 

The  Convention  met  at  two  o'clock,  and  its  sitting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh,  fipom  the  Committee  on  Compensations,  made  the  following  farther 
report,  in  part : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  compensation  proper  to  be  allowed 
the  officers  of  the  Convention,  have  agreed  to  the  following  resolution  : 

Retiolvedf  That  the  sum  of  sixteen  dollars  be  allowed  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  for  no- 
^nng  William  K.  Penin  of  his  election  to  the  Convention. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Ta;^lor  of  Chesterfield,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  dx.  made 
the  following  report : 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Bill  or  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  all 
such  parts  of  the  present  Constitution  as  are  not  referred  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Le^lative,  Executive  and  Judicial  Departments  of  the  Government,  have  had  the 
subjects  to  them  referred,  under  their  consideration,  and  have  in  part  performance  of 
the  duties  devolved  on  them,  s^ed  upon  the  following  resolution : 

**  Resolved,  That  in  the  opimon  of  this  Committee  the  Bill  or  Declaration  of  Ri^ts, 
&c.  requires  no  amendment." 

The  report  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Rockingham,  presented  a  memorial  from  the  non-freeholders  of 
that  county  of  a  similar  general  import  to  thoee  heretoft>re  presented  ;  and  which  was, 
on  his  motion,  referred  without  reading  to  the  Legislative  Committee. 

No  farther  business  being  before  the  Convention,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  the 
House  adjourned. 
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TUESDAY,  October  20, 1^29. 

The  Convention  met  at  two  o'clock,  when  its  fitting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  tJie 
Rev.  Mr.  Hainner,  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church. 
v/       Mr.  Marshall,  fiom  the  Comniittee  on  the  Judiciary  Department  of  Government, 
made  the  following  report  from  the  Comniittee : 

1.  Resolved,  Tlmt  the  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Court  of  Appeals,  in  such 
Inferior  Courts,  as  the  Legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  estalilish,  ond  in 
the  County  Courts.  The  iurisdiction  of  these  tribunals  shall  be  remilated  t>y  law. 
The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Inferior  Courts,  sliallhold  th«'ir  oili- 
ces  during  sood  behaviour,  or  until  removed  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  this  C<  nsti- 
tution ;  ana  shall,  at  tlie  same  time,  hold  no  other  office,  appointment,  or  puMic  trust: 
and  the  acceptance  thereof,  by  either  of  them,  shall  vacate  his  judicial  office.  No 
modification  or  aboUtion  of  any  Court,  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  any  Judge  tliereof 
of  hb  office  ;  but  auch  Judge  shall  perform  any  judicial  duties  which  the  Legislature 
shall  assign  him. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  present  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Judges  of  tlie  Gen- 
eral Court,  and  Chancellors  remain  m  office  until  the  expiration  of  tlie  first  session^of 
the  Legislature,  held  under  the  new  Constitution,  and  no  lonrrer.     But  the  legisla- 
ture may  cause  to  be  paid  to  such  of  them,  as  shall  not  be  re-ap(K)inted.  such  sum  aa,  * 
firom  their  age,  infirmities,  and  past  services,  slmll  be  deemed  reasonable. 

3.  Resolved,  That  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Inferior  C>)urt8,  except  Jus- 
tices of  the  Coimty  Courts,  and  tiie  Aldermen  or  other  Ma;ii^trales  of  C'orporation 
Courts,  shall  be  elected  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, each  House  voting  separately,  and  having  a  negative  on  the  ritlier ;  and  tlie 

"  members  thereof  voting  nca  voce,  'hie  votes  of  the  members  shall  !>e  c  ntt-red  on  the 
Joomals  of  their  respective  Houses.  Should  the  two  llouties,  in  any  rase,  fail  to 
concur  in  the  election  of  a  Judge,  during  the  sesnion,  tlie  Governor  fdiall  decide  the 
election,  by  appointing  one  of  the  two  persons  who  first  rec(  ived  a  mnjority  of  votes 
in  the  Houses  m  wliich  they  were  respectively  voted  for.  But  if  any  vacancy  shall 
oceor  during  the  recess  of  me  General  Assembly,  the  Governor,  or  other  ]>erson  per- 
£>nning  the  duty  of  Governor,  may  appoint  a  person  to  fill  nuch  varancy,  who  shall 
continue  in  office  until  tlie  end  of'^the  next  succeeding  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  of  tlie  Inferior  Courts, 
riiall  receive  fixed  and  adequate  salaries,  which  shsill  not  be  diminiKlied  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

6.  Resolved,  That  on  the  creation  of  any  new  county,  Justices  of  the  Peace  shall 
be  appointed,  in  the  first  instance,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  When  vacancies 
shall  occur  in  any  county,  or  it  shall,  for  any  cause  be  deemed  necessary  to  increase 
their  number,  appointments  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  on  the  recommendation  of  their  respective  County  Courts. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  Clerks  of  the  several  Courts  Fliall  be  appointed  by  tlieir  re- 
spective Courts,  and  their  tenure  of  office  be  prescribed  by  law. 

7.  Re^ofrcd,  That  the  Judjirg  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  tlie  Inferior  Courts, 
ofVendinnr  a^inat  the  State.  <  ither  by  mal-administration,  corruption,  or  neglect  of 
duty,  or  by  any  other  Uit£h  irinieor  misdemeanor,  shall  be  impeacliable  by  the  House 
of  Dele^tes,  such  iniptachin.  nt  to  be  prosecuted  before  the  Senate.  If  found  guilty 
by  a  majority  of  two-tliinln  m  the  whole  Senate,  such  persons  shall  be  removed  from 
otfice.  And  any  Judtre  ho  tru  ;>eached  shall  be  suspended  from  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  his  office  until  his  a<<|iiittal,  or  until  tiie  impeachment  shall  be  discontinued  or 
withdrawn. 

8.  Resolved,  That  Judges  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  General  As- 
sembly :  but  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  each  House  must  concur  in  such  vote, 
and  the  cause  of  removal  shall  be  entered  on  tlie  Journals  of  each.  The  Judge 
against  whoffn  the  Le^slature  is  about  to  proceed  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accom- 
panied with  a  copy  of^the  causes  alleged  tor  his  removal,  at  least  twenty  days  before 
the  day  on  which  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  act  tliereupon. 

The  report  having  been  read,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Marshall,  it  was  laid  upon  the 
table. 

Mr.  Giles,  from  the  Conmaittee  on  the  Executive  Department  of  Government, 
made  the  following  report,  which  was  read,  and  on  his  motion,  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Committee  appointed  on  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Constitution,  have,  ac- 
cording to  order,  had  under  consideration  the  subjects  referred  to  them,  and  Imve 
come  to  the  following  resolutions  thereupon  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  chief  Executive  Office  of  this  Commonwealth,  ought  to  be 
▼eeted  in  a  Governor. 
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2.  Resolved f  That  there  ought  to  be  appointed  a  Lieutenant-GoTeinor  of  this  Con- 

monwealth. 

3.  Resolccdf  That  the  Executive  Council,  as  at  present  organixed,  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished, and  tliat  it  is  inexpedient  to  provide  any  other  Executive  Councu. 

4.  Resohcdy  That  in  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Governor  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
resignation,  or  inabihty  to  discharge  the  duties  and  powers  of  his  office,  the  said  pow* 
ers  and  duties  shall  devolve  on  the  Lieutenant-Governor;  and  the  Legislature  may 
provide  for  tlie  case  of  removal,  death,  or  similar  inabihty  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

5.  licsoleedj  Tliat  the  sheriflTs  in  the  different  counties  in  the  Commonwealth, 
shall,  hereafter,  be  elected  by  the  voters  qualified  to  vote  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  Legislature. 

6.  Resolved^  Ttmt  the  commissioned  officers  of  militia  companies  be  nominated  to 
the  Executive  by  a  majority  of  their  respective  companies. 

7.  Revived,  That  the  field  officers  of  regiments  be  nominated  to  the  Ezecutiye  by 
a  majority  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  tlieir  respective  .regiments. 

8.  Resolved  J  That  no  pardon  shaill  be  granted  in  any  case,  until  after  conviction  or 
judgment. 

SoXh  reports  were  subsequently  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Giles  farther  stated,  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  Committee,  to  ask  that  they 
be  discharged  from  tlie  farther  consideration  of  the  subjects  referred  to  them,  and  he 
"  made  that  motion  accordingly,  which  w&s  agreed  to,  and  the  Committee  was  thereupon 
discharged. 

Mr.  Powell  of  Frederick,  said,  that  having  belonged  to  the  Committee  which  had 
last  reported,  and  having  in  that  Committee  been  in  a  large  minority  of  its  members, 
who  were  in  favour  of  a  very  diffierent  organization  of  the  Executive  Department  of 
Government,  from  that  which  the  Committee  had  adopted,  and  just  reported  to  the 
House,  he  asked  permission  to  read,  and  to  lay  upon  the  table,  certain  resolutions 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Leave  having  been  granted,  Mr.  Powell  then  offi&red 
the  following  which  were  read,  laid  upon  me  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  vix: 

Resolvedf  That  the  Executive  Department  of  the  existing  form  of  Government 
ought  to  be  amended  as  follows  : 

Sec  1.  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Governor.  He  shall  hold  his  of- 
fice for  years,  and  be  ineligible  for  the  term  of  years  thereafter.  And  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  shall  be  chosen  at  the  same  time,  for  tne  same  term,  and  under 
the  same  restrictions. 

Sec  2.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  act  as  President  of  the  Senate,  but  he  shall 
have  no  right  to  vote  except  the  Senate  be  equally  divided  upon  any  question ;  in 
which  case  he  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

Sec  3.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, except  a  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  nor  any  who  shall  not  have  attained  the 
aee  of  years,  and  who  shall  not  have  resided  years  next  preceding  his 

election,  in  the  b'tate. 

Sec  4.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  be  elected  at  the  times  and 
places  of  choosing  members  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Legislature,  by  the 
voters  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  *,  provided  that  the 
election  shall  take  place  throughout  the  Commonwealth  on  the  same  day.  The  per- 
sons respectively  having  the  highest  nmnber  of  votes  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  shall  be  elected.  In  case  two  or  more  persons  shall  have  an  equal  number 
of  votes  for  Grovemor  or  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Legislature  shall  immediately 
by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses,  choose  of  tlie  persons  having  an  equal  number  of 
votes  for  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Governor  or  Xieutenant- Governor, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Skc.  5.  The  Governor  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  miHtia.  He  shall  have 
power  to  convene  the  Legislature  on  extraordinary  occasions.  He  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  give  information  to  the  Legislature  of  the  condition  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  recommend  to  their  consideration,  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient.  He  shall  expedite  all  such  measures  as  may  be  resolved  upon  by  the  Le- 
gislature, and  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 

Sec  6.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 
their  services,  a  compensation  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during 
the  term  for  which  tney  shall  have  been  elected. 

Sf.c  7.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  graifl  reprieves  and  pardons  after  con- 
viction, for  all  offences,  except  treasons  and  in  cases  of  impeachment.  Upon  convic- 
tion for  treason,  he  shall  have  power  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  until 
the  case  shall  be  reported  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session,  when  the  Legislature 
may  pardon,  or  direct  the  execution  of  the  criminal,  or  grant  a  farther  reprieve. 

Sec  8.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Governor  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resiff- 
nation,  or  inabihty  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  his  powers  and  duties  shiul 
devolve  on  the  Lieutenant-Governor;  and  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  or  resigna- 
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tion,  or  like  inability  of  the  Lieotenant-Groveraor,  the  Leffislature  may  provide  by 
law  upon  whom  the  duties  of  Governor  shall  devolve,  until  such  disabilities  shall  be 
removed,  or  a  Governor  shall  be  elected. 

Sec.  9.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  Court  of  Final 
Jurisdiction,  and  Judges  of  such  Inferior  Courts  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  estab- 
lished by  law ;  all  militia  oflScers  from  the  rank  of  Colonel  inclusive ;  the  Treasurer, 
Auditor  of  Pubhc  Accounts,  Register  of  the  Land-Office,  and  Attorney- General. 
The  Le^lature  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  all  other  officers  of  the  Com- 
mon weidth,  whose  appointments  are  not  nerein  otherwise  provided  for,  in  the  Gover- 
nor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 

Sec  10.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the 
•nd  ot  the  next  session  of  that  body. 

Sec.  II.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  require  in  writing,  the  opinions  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  of  the  Attorney- General,  upon  all  matters  appertaining  to 
the  duties  of  bis  office. 

Sec.  12.  No  person,  whose  tenure  of  office  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  the  Gover- 
nor, shall  be  removed  tfom  office  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
soch  removal.  But  the  Governor  shall  have  power,  at  any  time,  to  suspend  such 
officer,  and  appoint  another  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  until  the  next  session 
of  the  Senate,  and  until  their  advice  and  consent  to  such  removal  shall  be  ascertained 
and  expressed. 

Mr.  Gordon  of  Albemarle,  presented  a  petition  from  citizens  of  that  county,  on  the 
subject  of  freedom  of  religion. 

The  petition  was  received,  and  without  reading,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Legislative  Department. 

Mr.  Morgan  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  which  had  been  so  unfortu- 
nate as  not  to  agree  upon  all  the  propositions,  properly  referred  to  them,  under  the 
Executive  Department  of  the  Government,  and  like  the  gentleman  from  Frederick 
(Mr.  Powell)  he  would  ask  leave  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention, 
several  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  that  Department,  which  he  wished  read  and  laid 
on  the  table. 

Permission  haying  been  granted,  Mr.  Morgan  thereupon  offered  the  following,  which 
were  read,  laid  upon  the  tu)le,  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Governor  and  Lieutenant-€rovemor,  to 
assist  in  the  administration  of  the  affiurs  of  Government,  when  required  by  the  Go- 
vernor; and  who  shall  act  as  Governor  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of 
the  Governor  from  office,  until  another  be  appointed  ;  and  in  case  of  impeachment, 
temporary  incapacity  of  any  kind,  or  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  seat  of  Go- 
vernment, until  his  restoration  or  return.  And  if  at  any  time  there  should  be  no 
acting  Governor,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  be  impeached,  or  from  any 
other  cause  not  acting,  the  Executive  authority  shall  devolve  on,  and  be  exercised  by, 
some  person  appointed  by  law  for  that  purpose. 

The  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  be  annually  appointed  by  joint  ballot 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  and  their  terms  of  office  shall  end  on  tlie  last 
day  of  December  of  every  year ;  but  no  person  shall  be  eUgible  to  the  office  of  Go- 
vernor for  more  than  three  years  at  any  one  time,  nor  again,  until  ailer  he  shall  have 
been  out  of  that  office  four  years ;  and  in  like  manner  after  the  end  of  every  three 
years  of  service. 

The  GJovemor  shall  exercise  the  Executive  power  of  the  Government,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  see  that  they  shall  be  faithfully  executed. 
He  may,  at  his  own  discretion,  and  shall,  on  application  of  a  maiority  of*^  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Delegates,  convene  the  General  Assembly  :  And  he  shall  have  power 
to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  where  the  prosecution  shall  have  been  carried 
on  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  or  the  law  shall  otherwise  particularly  direct  j  in 
which  cases,  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  alone  have  and  exercise  the  power  of 
granting  them ;  but  no  pardon  shill  be  granted  in  any  case,  until  aAer  judgment  or 
conviction. 

And  then  the  Convention  adjoujmed,  till  to-morrow,  two  o*clock. 
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WEDNESDAY,  October  21,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  two  o'clock,  and  its  sitting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Marshall,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judicial  Department  of  Government, 
then  roso  and  said,  that  altliou^h  it  was  not  probable  the  C'onvention  would  take  up 
any  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Select  Committees  which  had  been  appointed,  until  the 
reports  of  all  those  Committees  should  have  been  received,  yet,  witli  a  view  to  put  the 
reports  which  had  been  rendered  in  a  way  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Convention,  if 
such  should  be  its  pleasure,  he  moved  that  the  report  made  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicial  Department,  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  Convention,  and  be 
made  tJie  Order  of  the  Day  for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Upshur  of  Accomack,  said,  that  he  had  understood  a  wish  to  be  entertained  by 
some  members  of  the  House,  that  a  smaller  Committee  than  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  should  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  digesting  the  reports  of  the 
Select  Committees,  and  la3ring  the  whole  before  the  Convention  to  receive  its  action 
thereon.  Should  such  a  course  be  adopted  atler  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Connraittee 
"had  gone  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  it  would  have  again  to  be  withdrawn  from 
their  hands  and  put  with  the  rest  under  the  care  of  the  Sub- Committee.  He  would, 
therefore,  very  respectfully  suggest  to  the  member  from  Richmond,  whether  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  withdraw  for  the  present  the  motion  which  he  had  made.  Mr. 
U.  said  that  he  was  tlie  rather  induced  to  tJiis  course,  by  observing  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Executive  (Mr.  Giles)  was  not  in  his  place,  and  he  knew 
that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  that  Committee,  tliat  tlieir  resolution  should  take  the 
course  now  proposed. 

Mr.  Marshall. said,  tliat  he  was  by  no  means  solicitous  that  the  motion  he  had  made 
shbuld  be  adopted  :  his  only  object  had  been  to  put  business  in  such  a  train,  that  it 
might  be  taken  up  and  acted  upon  whenever  the  House  should  wish  to  consider  it. 
The  reference  of  the  report  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  implied  no  sort  of  neces- 
sity that  the  report  should  be  immediately  acted  upon.  As  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Accomack,  (Mr.  Upshur)  if  the  House  should  agree  to  refer  all  the 
reports  to  a  Select  Committee  before  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  should  have  per- 
fected its  action  on  the  particular  report  which  was  tiie  subject  of  his  motion  j  all  that 
would  have  to  be  done,  would  be  to  discharge  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  from  the 
further  consideration  of  it :  the  motion  he  had  made,  would  not  be  at  all  in  the  way  of 
such  a  course.  It  seemed  to  him  very  possible,  and  extremely  probable,  that  the  House 
would  not  refer  the  respective  reports  to  a  Select  Committee,  until  they  should  have 
received  some  report  firom  the  Committee  of  the  Whole :  nevertlieless,  he  was  en- 
tirely willing  to  witlidraw  his  motion,  if  tlie  gentleman  insisted  upon  it. 

Mr.  Doddridge  of  Brooke,  obsen^ed  that  if  the  suggestion  of  the  ffenlleman  from 
Accomack,  (Mr.  Upshur)  had  been  occasioned  by  any  iJiing  that  had  fallen  from  him, 
(Mr.  D.)  the  gentleman  had  certainly  misunderstood  him.  The  course  he  had  desired 
to  see  pursued,  was  that  each  report  should  be  referred  to  a  separate  Committee  of  this 
House,  and  after  all  llie  reports  should  tJien  have  been  considered  and  fully  discussed 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  they  be  finally  referred  to  one  general  Committee,  which 
might  properly  be  called  a  Copying  Committee,  who  should  transcribe  and  report  the 
whole  to  the  Ck)nvention. 

Mr.  Upshur,  atler  a  few  words  of  explanation,  withdrew  the  suggestion  he  had  made, 
and  tlie  question  having  been  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Marshall,  it  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  and  the  report  of  tlie  Judicial  (Committee  was  accordingly  referred  to 
a  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  Convention,  and  made  Uie  Order  of  the  Day  for  to-mor- 
row. 

Mr.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  now  moved  the  following  resolution: 
Reso/redy  That  it  be  a  standing  order  of  tJie  Convention,  that  the  Convention  shall 
every  day  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  Convention,  to  consider  the 
existing  "Constitution  of  tlie  Commonwealth,  and  such  propositions  for  amendment  or 
alteration  thereof,  as  shall  be  referred  to  or  made  in  the  said  Committee. 

Mr.  Doddridge  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  upon  the  table,  siiggesting,  as  a  reason, 
that  its  adoption  would  involve  the  Convention  in  difficulty.  One  of  Die  rules  they 
had  adopted  for  their  proceeding,  required  Uiat  the  Order  of  the  Day  should  be  called 
at  twelve  o'clock.  l€  tiie  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  should  take 
effect,  the  Convention  would  have  to  meet  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  take  up 
the  report  of  tlie  Judiciary  Committee  at  once  :  but  he  did  not  suppose  it  to  be  the 
wish  of  any  gentleman  to  take  up  tliat,  or  any  other  of  the  reports,  until  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  should  have  reported.  The  course  proposed  would  cut  short  the 
sittings  of  tliat  Committee,  which-Jie  was  happy  to  say  had  now  drawn  so  far  toward  a 
close,  that  some  glimpses  of  the  morning  light  could  be  perceived,  and  a  hope  was 
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entertained  that  if  they  were  allowed,  as  at  present,  to  sit  till  two  o'clock,  they  might, 
perliaps,  finish  their  discussions  to-morrow. 

A  debate  on  a  question  of  order  now  arose,  in  which  Messrs.  Stonard,  Doddridge, 
P.  P.  Barbour,  Mercer,  Leigh,  M'Coy  and  Johnson  took  part. 

It  was  affirmed  on  tlie  one  hand,  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  laying  the  reso- 
lution of  Mr.  Leigh  on  the  table,  because  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Coranuttee,  hav- 
ing been  referred  to  a  particular  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  made  the  Order  of  th« 
Day  for  to-morrow,  the  Convention  would  still  have  to  meet,  go  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  take  up  the  report,  unless  the  order  were  postponed  :  and  a  general  order, 
if  necessary,  might  as  wellj>e  postponed  as  a  specified  one,  though  indeed,  the  gene- 
ral standing  order  would  not  involve  any  necessitv  of  postponement.  If  the  resolu- 
tion should  be  adopted,  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  would  be  at  liberty  to  take  up, 
at  its  own  election,  either  one  of  the  reports  referred  to  it;  comparing  each  with  the 
corr^iponding  portion  of  the  existing  Constitution.  It  might  pass,  at  will,  from  one 
of  these  reports  to  the  otiier,  without  the  ceremony  of  rising,  reporting,  and  again 
sitting,  for  that  purpose.  It  mi^ht  sit  on  any  day,  witiiout  l^ing  confined,  aa  muat 
otherwise  be  the  case,  to  a  particular  day  specified :  and  its  powers  in  this  respect 
were  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  practice,  as  well  of  tlie  House  of  Delegates,  as  of 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  of  tlie  United  States. 

It  was  insisted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  was  no  rule  which  now  boond  the 
Convention,  to  make  the  consideration  of  a  subject  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  Order  of  the  Day,  for  any  particular  day.  That  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  existed  already,  and. a  subject  had  been  referred  to  it:  when  that  Committee 
met,  it  might  take  up  any  subiect  whatt^ver,  wiilch  might  have  been  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole :  in  this  Convention  as  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  tliere 
existed  but  one  Committee  of  the  Whole  ;  and  all  subjects  referred  in  tliat  form,  be- 
longed to  it,  as  of  course,  and  might  be  taken  up  in  such  order  as  the  Committee  it- 
self sliould  choose.  There  was  no  need  of  referring  to  it  the  existing  Constitution, 
because  a  comparison  of  tlie  proposed  amendments  with  that  which  they  proposed  to 
amend,  was  necessarily  involved  in  tlie  discussion  of  such  amendments ;  nor  was  it 
at  all  desirable,  that  the  Constitution  should  go  to  such  Committee,  and  there  be  taken 
lip,  and  considered  by  sections,  as  though  it  were  a  reported  bill.  When  an  amend- 
ment to  a  law  was  referred,  either  in  tlie  House  of  Delegates,  or  in  Congress,  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  it  was  never  the  usage  to  refer  to  that  Committee  the  origi- 
nal law  also. 

The  question  being  at  length  taken  on  tlie  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridge  to  lay  Mr. 
Leigh's  resolution  on  the  table,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative — Ayes  40 — Noes  37, 
So  me  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table  accordingly. 

Mr.  Nicholas,  who  had  been  in  a  minority  of  the  Committee  on  the  Executive,  in 
relation  to  some  of  the  features  of  the  report  of  that  Committee,  particularlv  that  part 
of  it  which  related  to  tlie  abolition  of  the  Executive  Council,  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  lay  the  following  resolutions  on  the  table,  and  to  have  tliem  printed,  viz : 

Hesolvcdf  That  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  the  present  Constitution  be  retained, 
and  that  the  eleventh  be  substituted  by  the  following  resolution : 

A  Privy  Council,  or  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  four  members,  shall  be  chosen 
by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses  of  Assembly,  either  from  their  own  members,  or  the 
people  at  larsre,  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  Government.  They  shall  annually 
choose  out  of  their  own  members,  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  who,  in  case  of  the  death, 
inability,  or  necessary  absence  of  the  Governor  from  tlie  Government,  shall  act  as 
Governor.  The  Governor  shall  be  tiie  President  of  the  Council,  and  shall  in  all  cases 
of  division,  have  the  casting  vote.  Two  members,  with  tlie  Governor  or  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  sufficient  to  act,  and  their  advice  and  proceed- 
ings shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  signed  by  the  members  present  (to  any  part 
whereof,  any  member  may  enter  his  dissent)  to  be  laid  before  the  Creneral  Assemoly, 
when  called  for  by  tliem.  The  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  by  joint  bal- 
lot of  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  for  four  years.  At  the  -first  election, 
the  two  Houses  shall,  by  joint  resolution,  divide  the  persons  elected  into  two  classes: 
The  seats  of  tlie  Councillors  of  the  first  class,  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the 
second  year;  of  the  second  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year;  so  that  one 
half  may  be  chosen  every  second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation,  or 
otlierwiee,  they  shall  be  filled  by  joint  ballot  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Greneral  As- 
sembly. An  adequate  but  moderate  salary,  shall  be  settled  on  them,  during  their  con- 
tinuance  in  office,  and  they  shall  be  incapable  during  that  time,  of  sitthig  in  either 
House  of  Assembly. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Mr.  Leigh's  resolution,  the  order  which  directed 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  consider  the  report  from  tlie  Judicial  Committee  to- 
morrtno,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,  re-considered,  and  altered  to  Monday    - 
next;  whereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Powell,  tlie  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  to- 
morrow, at  two  o'clock. 
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THURSDAY,  October  22,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  two  o'clock,  and  its  sittingr  was  opened  with  prayer  bj  tht 
Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Giles  moved,  that  the  report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Executive,  be  now 
taken  up  ;  which  motion  being  agreed  to,  he  then  moved  that  tlie  report  be  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Stanard  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  forbearing  his  motion  till  the  House 
should  have  come  to  some  decision  upon  the  resolution  offered  yesterday,  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  and  now  lyinff  upon  the  table  :  the  Conven- 
tion had  not  yet  determined  whether  it  would  liave  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  analo- 
gous in  its  duties  and  powers,  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. If  the  motion  snould  be  pressed  at  this  time,  the  elTect  would  be,  that  the  re- 
port would  go  to  a  distinct  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole,  from  that  to  which  had  been  re- 
ferred the  report  from  tlie  Judicial  Committee :  for,  ss  there  has  been  separate  orders, 
there  would,  of  course,  be  distinct  Committees.  But  if  the  Convention  should  agree 
to  adopt  the  resolution  upon  its  table,  the  order  referring  each  report  to  a  distinct  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  would  have  to  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  Giles  observed,  in  reply,  that  not  having  been  present  yesterday,  he  was  not  ap- 
prised that  any  difficulty  would  arise  from  tlie  motion  he  had  made,  but  seeing  that 
some  embarrassment  was  apprehended,  he  would,  with  great  pleasure,  withdraw  the 
motion ;  and  he  withdrew  it  accordingly. 

Mr.  Powell  said,  that  although  he  did  not  regard  it  as  at  all  important  that  the  report 
should  be  referred  at  this  time,  ne  did  not  perceive  the  same  difficulty  as  had  presented 
itself  to  the  member  from  Spottsylvania,  (Mr.  Stanard.)  The  report  might,  certainly, 
be^  referred  to  the  same  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  which  had  been  referred  the  report 
from  the  Judicial  Committee  ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  reports  from  all  the  Select  Com- 
mittees, might  be  referred  to  one  and  the  same  Committee  of  the  Whole  ;  who  would 
then  have  the  whole  before  them  at  once.  He  saw,  he  said,  the  gentleman  from 
Orangd,  before  him  (Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,)  shake  his  head,  and  he  was  well  aware  that 
he  had  far  less  experience  in  Legislative  proceedings  than  that  gentleman ;  but  un- 
less he  was  greatly  deceived,  indeed,  the  course  he  luid  indicated  was  frequently  pur- 
sued in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Barbour  replied,  that  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  (Mr.  Powell)  was  certainly 
correct,  when  he  stated  that  several  analogous  subjects  were  often  referred  to  the 
same  Committee  of  the  Whole  ;  but  then  those  subjects  were  not  all  held  to  be  be- 
fore the  Committee  at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  but  were  taken  up  consecutively,  and 
each  considered  and  discussed  by  itself,  and  as  distinct  from  the  others. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  from  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  made  the 
following  report  in  part,  which,  on  his  motion,  was  laid  upon  the  table  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Bill  or  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  all 
such  parts  of  the  present  Constitution  as  are  not  referred  to  the  Comnuttees  on  the 
Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  Departments  of  the  Grovemment,  have,  according 
to  order,  had  the  subjects  to  them  referred,  under  their  consideration,  and  have  further, 
in  part  performance  of  the  duties  devolved  on  them,  agreed  upon  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

1.  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  That  the  Constitution  of  this  State 
ought  to  be  so  amended,  as  to  provide  a  mode  in  which  future  amendments  shall  be 
mwle  therein. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  present  Constitution,  ought  to 
be  stricken  out,  and  that  an  introductory  clause,  adapted  to  the  amended  Constitution, 
be  substituted  in  lieu  thereof 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  twelfth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-second  sections  of  the  pre- 
sent Constitution,  ought  to  be  stricken  out  as  no  longer  necessary. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  freedom  of  Speech  and  of  the  Press,  ought  to  be  held  sacred  and 
guaranteed  bv  the  Constitution. 

5.  Resolved,  That  no  title  of  nobility  shall  be  created  or  granted ;  and  no  person 
holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  King, 
Prince, or  foreign  State,  shall  hold  any  office  under  this  State. 

6.  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  CknnmiUee,  That  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  so 
amended,  as  to  provide,  ^^  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  re- 
ligious worship,  place  or  ministry,  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforced,  restrained,  mo- 
lested, or  burthened  in  his  body,  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer  on  account  of 

•  his  reHgious  opinions  or  belief;  but  that  all  men,  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  bv  argu- 
ment to  maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no 
wise,  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their  civil  capacities." 
On  motion  of  Mr.  M'Coy,  the  House  then  adjourned. 
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FRIDAY,  October  23,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  two  o'clock,  and  waa  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Parka,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  Madison  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judicial  Department,  asked  and  obtained 
leave,  that  that  Committee  might  sit  for  the  discharge  oi  its  duties  during  the  sittings 
of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Norfolk,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  other 
matters  not  referred  to  the  previous  Committees,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  lay  upon 
the  table  the  following  propositions,  which  were  re-ad  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved  Ist,  That  Uie  elective  franchise  should  be  uniform;  so  that,  throughout  the 
State,  similar  qualifications  should  confer  a  similar  right  of  suffrage. 

Resolved  2d,  That,  among  those  entitled  by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  there  should  be  entire  equality  of  suffrage ;  so  that,  in  all  elections,  the 
suffrage  of  one  qualified  voter  should  avail  as  much  as  that  of  another  qualified  voter, 
whatever  mav  be  the  disparity  of  their  respective  fortunes. 

Resolved  3a,  That  equal  numbers  of  qualified  voters  are  entitled  to  equal  represen- 
tation throughout  the  State. 

Resolved  4th,  That  as  individual  suffrage  should  be  emtaly  without  respect  to  the  dis- 
parity of  individual  fortune,  so  an  equal  number  of  qualified  voters  are  entitled  to  equal 
representation,  without  regard  to  the  disparity  of  their  aggregate  fortunes. 

Resolved  5th,  That  in  all  pecuniary  contributions  to  the  pubhc  service,  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  ability  of  individuals  to  contribute )  and  as  this  ability  to  pay,  firom  dis- 
parity of  fortune  is  unequal,  it  would  be  unjust  and  oppressive  to  require  each  citizen  to 
pay  an  equal  amount  of  public  taxes. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Summers,  the  Convention  then  adjourned. 


SATURDAY,  October  24,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  two  o'clock,  and  its  sitting  having  been  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parks,  of  the  Methodist  Church, 

Mr.  Madison,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Legislative  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, made  the  following  report : 

The  Conmiittee  appointed  on  the  Legislative  Department  of  the  Crovernment,  have, 
according  to  order,  nad  under  consideration  the  subjects  referred  to  them,  and  have 
agreed  to  the  following 

REPORT. 

1.  Resolved,  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates,     ^ 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  white  population  exclusively. 

2.  Resolved,  That  a  Census  of  the  population  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
portioning the  representation,  should  be  taken  in  the  year  1831,  the  year  1845,^Bnd 
thereailer  at  least  once  in  eveiy  tweily  years. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  right  of  sufi^rage  shall  continue  to  be  exercised  by  all  who  now 
enjoy  it  under  the  existing  Constitution :  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  vote  by  vir- 
tue of  his  freehold  only,  unless  the  same  shall  be  assessea  to  the  value  of  at  least 
^  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  if  such  assessment  be  required  by  law :  And  shall 
be  extended  ;  first,  to  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  resident 
tlierein,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  owns,  and  has  possessed  for  six 
months,  or  who  has  acquired  by  mamage,  descent,  or  devise,  a  fireehold  estate,  as- 
sessed to  the  value  of  not  less  than  dollars  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  if  such 
assessment  shall  be  required  by  law ;  second,  or  wlio  shall  own  a  vested  estate  in  fee, 
in  remainder,  or  reversion,  in  land,  the  asnessed  value  of  which  shall  be  dollars ; 
third,  or  who  shall  own  and  have  possessed  a  leasehold  estate  with  the  evidence  of 
title  recorded,  of  a  term  originally  not  less  than  five  years,  and  one  of  which  shall  be 
unexpired,  of  the  annual  value,  or  rent  of  dollars ;  fourth,  or  who  for  twelve 
months  next  preceding,  has  been  rf*  house-keeper  and  head  of  a  fimiily  within  the 
county,  city,  borough  or  election  district,  where  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  who  shall 
have  been  assessed  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  within  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  actually  paid  the  same:  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  right  of 
suffrage  shall  not  be  exercised  by  any  person  of  unsound  mind,  or  who  sha&  be  a 
pauper,  or  a  non-commissioned  officer,  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  nor  by  any  person  convicted  of  any  infamous  offence ;  nor  by  citizens 
botn  without  the  Common wealtli,  imlest  they  shall  have  resided  therein  for  five 
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years  immediately  preceding  the  election  at  which  they  shall  offer  to  vote,  and  two 
years  preceding  tlie  said  election,  in  tlie  county,  city,  borough  or  election  district, 
where  they  shall  offer  to  vote,  (tlie  mode  of  provmg  such  previous  residence,,  when 
disputed,  to  be  prescribed  by  law,)  and  shall  possess,  moreover,  some  one  or  more  of 
the  qualiiicatinns  above  enumerated. 

4.  Resolved f  That  the  number  of  members  in  the  Senate  of  this  State  ought  to  be 
neither  increased  nor  dimininhed,  nor  tlie  classiiication  of  its  members  changed. 

5.  Resolvedy  That  the  number  of  members  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  ought  to  be 
reduced,  so  that  tlie  same  be  not  less  tlian  one  hundred  and  twenty,  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty. 

6.  Resolvedf  That  no  person  ought  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  this 
State,  who  is  not  at  least  tliirty  years  of  age. 

7.  Resolved,  That  no  person  ought  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gate* of  this  State,  who  is  not  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

8.  Resolved f  That  it  ought  to  be  provided,  that  in  all  elections  for  members  of  either 
branch  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  the  election  of  all  officers  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  be  made  b^  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly,  jointly,  or  in  eitlier  separately, 
with  the  exception  of  the  appointment  of  their  own  officers,  tlie  votes  should  be  given 
openly,  or  viva  voce^  and  not  by  ballot. 

9.  Resolvedf  That  no  man  siiall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  religious 
worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatsoever ;  nor  shall  be  enforced,  restrained,  molested, 
or  burtiiened  in  his  body  or  g(X)d8,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer  on  account  of  liis  reU- 
gious  opinions  or  beHef ;  but  tiiat  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to 
maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters  of  relig-ion,  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  di- 
minish, enlarge,  or  affect  their  civil  capacities. 

That  the  Legislature  sliall  have  no  power  to  prescribe  any  reliffious  test  whatever^ 
nor  to  establiah  by  law  any  subordination  or  preference  between  different  sects  or  de- 
nominations, nor  confer  any  peculiar  privileges  or  advantages  on  any  one  sect  or  de- 
nomination, over  others ;  nor  pass  any  law,  requiring  or  autliorising  any  religious  so- 
ciety, or  tlie  people  of  any  district  within  this  Commonwealth,  to  levy  on  tliemselves 
or  others,  any  tax  for  tlie  erection  or  repair  of  any  house  for  public  worsliip,  or  the 
support  of  any  church  or  ministry,  but  that  it  be  left  free  to  every  person  to  select 
whom  he  pleases  as  his  religious  instructor,  and  to  make  for  his  support,  such  private 
contract  as  he  pleases :  Provided,  however,  that  tlie  fore^iug  clauses  shall  not  be  so 
construed,  as  to  permit  any  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  priest  of  any  denomination,  to 
be  eligible  to  eitlier  House  of  tlie  General  Assembly. 

10.  Resohrd,  That  no  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex-past  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  ought  to  be  passed. 

-  if.  Resolved f  Tliat  private  property  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  pubfic  uses  without 
just  compensation. 

12.  Resolved  J  That  tlie  members  of  the  Legislature  sluJl  receive  for  their  services, 
a  compensation,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  Treasury ; 
but  no  law  increasing;  the  compensation  of  members  of  the  Legislature  shall  take 
effect  until  tlie  end  of  tlie  next  annual  session  after  the  said  law  may  have  been 
enacted. 

13.  Resolved,  Tliat  no  Senator  or  Delegate  shall,  during  tlie  term  for  which  he 
shall  have  been  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  of  profit  under  this  State, 
which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which  shall  have  been  in- 
creased during  such  term,  except  such  offices  as  may  be  filled  Ly  elections  by  the 
people. 

Mr.  Madison  moved  that  tlie  report  be  printed,  and  referred  to  the  same  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  to  which  had  been  referred  tlie  report  from  tlic  Coimnittee  on  the  Ju- 
dicial Department. 

Mr.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  requested  the  venerable  mover  to  withdraw  his  motion 
for  the  present,  until  tlie  (Convention  should  have  taken  up,  aild  decided  upon,  a  reso- 
lution now  lying  on  its  table ;  and  which,  if  adopted,  would  supersede  the  necessity 
of  such  a  motion  as  had  just  been  made. 

Mr.  Madison  said,  he  would  very  readily  consent  to  withdraw  the  motion,  which  he 
had  made  only  in  pursuance  of  the  course  token  with  tlie  otlier  report;  and  the  moti*  n 
was  tliereuptm  witlidrawn. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Leigh,  the  Convention  then  took  up  the  following  resolution, 
moved  by  him  on  Thursday  \<uii :  « 

'^  Resolved,  Tiiat  it  be  a  Htaudinjr  order  of  the  Crmyentioii,  that  the  Convention 
shall  every  dxy  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  Convention,  to  consider 
the  exiating  Constitution  of  the  (>ommonwealUi,  and  such  propositions  for  amend- 
ment or  alteration  thereof,  as  shall  be  referred  to  or  made  in  said  Committee." 

Mr.  J^igh  said,  that  when  this  resolution  had  been  offered,  it  had  been  encountered 
by  objections  from  various  quarters  of  the  House,  all  of  wliich,  he  hoped,  further  re- 
flection had  since  removed.     The  whole  purpose  of  tlie  resolution  was,  to  conform 
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I 

the  practice  of  this  Convention,  in  relation  to  its  Committee  of  tlie  Whoh»,  to  Uie  i 

course  pursued  in  the  House  of  Dcle^tes  ;  and  did  he  believe  tliut  nre<i««'ly  tiie  sajue 
object  could  be  obtained  in  any  otJier  way.  lie  nhould  not  have  tlie  Iea«t  objection: 
but  he  did  not  thinJc  tliat  that  \vaa  tlie  caue.  I'he  orig-inal  design,  as  |iro}i<wed  by 
some  ffentlemen,  was,  that  the  Convention  should  resolve  itaelf  into  a  Conmiitte«  of  , 

the  Whole,  on  the  state  of  tlie  Common wealtJi,  and  there  take  up  and  discuss  the 
Tarioufl  subjects  reported  upon  by  tlie  Select  Committees.     But,  said  Mr.  L.  tliis 
Convention  has  not  been  charged  with  the  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  only 
with  the  revision  of  its  fundaiuental  law.    The  only  duty  ajMitrned  to  us,  is  to  con- 
sider the  existing  Constitution,  and  to  propose  tlierein  such  amendments  as  we  may  |,< 
deem  reouisite  and  proper:  for  tiiat  reason,  1  sugirest  that  instead  of  raising  a  C<  ni-                        I' 
mittee  ot  tlie  Whole,  on  tlie  .state  of  the  (/oninion wealth,  oiir's  shall  be  a  Committee  > 
of  the  Whole  on  tiie  buuness  before  us.     The  course  indicated  by  tlie  resolution  nmst 
be  familiar  to  all  who  nave  served  in  the  House  of  Delegates.     I  do  not  ssiy  that 
the  practice  there  pursued,  is  tiie  best  that  exists  in  tlie  world ;  but  it  is  the  course 
best  known  to  us. 

Messrs.* Mercer  and  Doddridge  stated,  tliat  having  had  conversation  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Chesterfield,  in  relation  to  tlie  object  and  bearing  of  his  resfilutioii,  the 
objections  they  had  formerly  entertained  were  removed,  and  they  were  now  fully  sa- 
tismed  that  it  should  be  adopted.^ 

The  question  being  thereupon  tfiken,  the  resolution  was  ado))ted  nnn.  ron.  j 

Mr.  Madison  now  moved  the  reference  of  tlie  report  from  the  l-iegi.siative  Conmiit-  1 

tee,  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  ;  and  it  was  so  reterred.  | 

Mr.  Giles  made  a  similar  motion,  with  respect  to  the  report  of  tlie  Committee  from  ! 

the  Executive  Department,  wliich  waa  also  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Marshall  observed,  that  it  was  obviously  convenient,  that  all  the  re|>orts  from 
the  Select  Committees,  should  be  before  the  same  ('oiniiiittee  of  Uie  Whole  ;  and  as  ; 

he  believed,  though  he  was  not  entirely  sure,  that  the  rep«»rt  ut'  the  Conmiiltee  on 
the  Judicial  Department,  had  been  referred  to  a  partituhir  C<»ininiUee  of  the  Whole,  \  • 

distinct  fWmi  that  recognized  in  the  resolution  this  <l;iy  aiiopted.  he  moved,  if  that  I 

were  the  case,  that  the  particular  Committee  of  the  V\  liole,  to  wliicii  the  report  had  \  \ 

gone,  might  be  discharged  from  the  farther  considerufion  of  ii,  mid  that  the  rejmrt  I 

might  take  the  same  direction,  as  had  been  given  to  those  from  the  other  Select  Com-  | 

roittees.     The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  rep<»rt  from  the  Judicial  Committee  was  ' 

thereupon  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Powell  moved,  that  certain  resolutions,  which  at  his  request  had  been  yesterday  i 

laid  npon  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  should  now  be  referred  to  the  Commit-  : 

tee  of^the  Whohj.  ' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  then  on  motion  of  Mr.  l^eigh  of  CboHterfield,  a  ' 

general  order  was  parsed,  directing  that  all  reports  made  hy  any  <»f  the  Select  Com- 
mittees, as  well  as  all  propositions,  heretolore  moved  in  the  House,  l>e  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stanard,  it  was  resolved,  that  when  the  House  adjourned,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  on  Monday  next,  at  eleven  o'clock.  A.  M. 

Mr.  Fitzhiigh  said,  that  he  should  have  forborne  to  submit  his  personal  views  on  the 
subjects  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  but  for  the  course  pursued  hy  other 
gentlemen.  As  his  views  differed  probably  from  Ik»Ui  of  what  might  be  called  the 
great  parties  in  the  House,  he  would  ask  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  four  re- 
solutions, which  he  had  drawn  up,  and  which  be  asked  leave  to  lay  upon  tlie  table, 
and  have  printed,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  F.  then  read  in  his  place  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Senate  ought  to  lie  divided  once  in  every  years  into 

election  districts,  containing  ns  nearly  as  poF!-il)le.  equal  portions  of  white 
population ;  and  that  each  district  should  be  entitled  to  one  Senator,  and  Dele- 

gates; the  former  to  be  elected  by  the  whole  <listrict,  and  the  latter  to  be  distributed 
amongst,  and  elected  by  the  counties  composing  tiie  districl,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
proportion  to  their  white  population. 

2.  Reaolvedj  That  tlie  power  of  tlie  legislature  to  impose  taxes,  ought  to  be  so  li- 
mited, as  to  prohibit  the  inip<»sition  on  propert}',  either  real  or  personal,  of  any  other 
than  an  **  ad  rulorem"  tax  ;  and  that  in  a})portioning  this  tax,  either  for  State  or  county 
purposes,  the  whole  visible  property  (household  furniture  an«l  wearing  apparel  ex- 
cepted) of  each  individurj  in  the  community,  ought  to  be  valued,  and  taxed  only  in 
proportion  to  its  value :  Provided,  ly)\^ver,  that  no  individual,  whose  propertv  (witli 

.  the  above  exception)  does  not  exceed  in  vaJue  dollars,  ought  to  be  subject  to 

any  property  tax  whatever:  And  provided,  moreover,  that  tlie  legislature  may  im- 
pose on  all  professions  and  occupations,  usually  reaorted  to  as  a  means  of  support, 
such  tax  as  may  be  deemed  reascmable. 

3.  Resohedf  That  to  prevent  any  unfair  distribution  of  tlie  revenue  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  Legislature  ought  to  be  prohibited  fiom  making  appropriations  (ez- 
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cept  by  rotes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  both  its  bnnches)  to  in  j  road  or  twMu, 
until  three-iiiUis  of  the  amount  necessary  to  complste  such  road  or  canal,  shall  hav* 
been  otherwise  subscribed,  and  either  paid  or  secured  to  be  paid  as  the  law  may 
direct. 

4.  Rsaalvedy  That  the  right  of  sufirage  ought  to  be  extended  to  all  free  male  white 
citizens  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards,  who  having  been  months 

preceding  the  election,  freeholders  or  house-keepers  in  the  coimty  where  thaj  ofier  to 
Yote,  shul,  within  tliat  time,  have  been  assessed  on  property  (exclusive  of  household 
furniture  and  wearing  apparel)  exceeding  in  value  dollars,  or  in  a  tax  other 

than  a  property  tax,  of  the  amount  of  dollars,  and  shall  have  actually  paid 

all  the  taxes  with  which  they  may  have  been  legally  charged,  during  the  cuireiit 
year. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  accordingly. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  it  was  ordered,  that  all  the  papers  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  ahomd  be  printed  consecutivaly,  in  one  connected  body. 

Mr.  Claytor  of  Campbell,  olfered  the  following  resolutions,  which,  on  his  motion, 
were  referred  to  tlie  Corarnittee  of  the  Wliole,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1.  Resolvcdf  That  the  right  of  sufirage,  belongs  to,  and  ought  to  be  exercised  by,  all 
free  white  male  citizens  witliin  this  Commonwealth,  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  are  able  to  give  sufficient  evidence  of  **  attachment  to,  wad  a 
permanent  common  interest  witli,  the  community." 

2.  Resolvtdy  That  nativity,  or  residence  within  the  Commonwealth,  for  a  suffi- 
cient time,  and  the  payment  of  all  taxes  imposed,  ar<d  performance  of  all  public 
duties  required  by  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  ought  to  be  deemed  sumcient 
evidence. 

3.  Resolved  f  therefore  j  That  the  ri^ht  of  suffrage  ought  to  be  exercised  and  enjoysd 
by  all  free  white  male  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  except,  first,  paup>er8;  second,  persons  convicted  of  infamoai 
crimes ;  UiLrd,  persons  of  unsound  minds ;  fourth,  persons  who  have  refused  ot  &Ued  to 
pay  all  taxes  assessed  or  imposed  upon  them  by  hiw,  for  the  year  next  preceding  anj 
election  at  which  they  may  offer  to  vote ;  fiilli,  persons  in  the  military  or  navsl  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  or  of  tliis  State ;  and  sixth,  persons  not  native  bom  citizens 
of  this  Commonwealth,  who  have  not  resided  at  least  three  years  within  the  same, 
and  one  year  in  the  county,  city,  borough  or  election  district  in  which  they  offer  to 
vote,  and  been  regularly  assessed  for  taxation ;  and  if  liable  to  mihtia  duty,  enrolled 
in  the  militia  of  the  same :  Provided,  however,  that  this  last  restriction  snail  not  bo 
so  construed  as  to  deprive  any  person  of  the  right  of  suffra^,  who  had  under  this 
Constitution  previously  been  qualified  to  exercise  the  same  in  any-coun^,  city,  bo- 
rough or  election  district,  of  this  State :  And  provided,  moreover,  that  wherever  any 
question  arises  as  to  tlie  right  of  an  individual  to  vote,  the  onus  probandi  shall  m 
upon  the  person  claiming  the  right. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  BrooKe,  stating  that  he  was  in  a  considerable  minority  in  the  Ju- 
dicial Committee  on  the  propositions  there  adopted,  would  beg  leave  to  submit  his 
own  views  in  the  resolutions  which  had  been  rejected  by  that  Committee.  Tkey 
were  as  follows  : 

Resolvedy  That  the  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Court  of  Appeals,  and  in 
such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establiidi. 
The  jurisdiction  of  these  tribunals  shall  be  regulated  by  law.  The  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Inferior  Courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  be- 
haviour, or  until  removed  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  this  Constitution ;  and  shall,  at 
the  same  time,  hold  no  other  office,  appointment  or  pubhc  trust;  and  the  acceptance 
thereof  by  either  of  them,  shall- vacate  his  Judicial  office. 

Resolved^  That  the  counties,  cities  and  boroughs  shall  be  divided  into  wards  for  the 
apportionment  of  Justices  of  tlie  Peace  among  Uie  people ;  and  the  persons  authorised 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  in  each  ward,  shall  elect  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  therein,  who  shall  be  commissioned  to  continue  in  office  for  the  term  of 
years,  but  removeable  for  any  bribery,  corruption,  or  other  high  crime  or 
misdemeanor,  by  indictment  or  information,  in  any  Court  holding  jurisdiction 
thereof. 

Resolved^  That  the  Constables  shall  in  like  manner  be  elected  annually  in  said  wards. 

Resolved f  That  the  appointment  of  the  Clerks  of  the  several  courts,  and  their  tenure 
of  office,  shall  be  regulated  by  law. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  also  offered  the  following,  which  were  made  the  objects 
of  a  similar  order. 

1.  Resolved,  That  all  persons  now  by  law  possessed  of  the  right  of  suffirage,  have 
sufficient  evidence  of  permanent  common  inteiest  with,  and  attachment  to,  me  com- 
munity, and  have  the  right  of  suffrage. 
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52.  Resolved,  That  all  free  white  malee  of  twenty-three  years  of  a^,  bom  within  the 
Commonwealth,  and  resident  therein,  have  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent  common 
interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  community,  and  have  the  right  of  sufiVage. 

3.  Resolved,  That  every  free  white  male  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  included 
in  the  two  preceding  resolutions,  who  is  now  a  resident,  or  who  may  hereafter  become 
a,  resident  within  this  Commonwealth,  who  is  desirous  of  having  the  right  of  suffrage 
in  this  Commonwealth,  shall,  in  open  court,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  make  a  de- 
claration of  his  intention  to  become  a  permanent  resident  in  this  State,  and  if  such 
person  shall,  six  months  after  making  such  declaration,  solemnly  promise  to  submit  to, 
mnd  suf^Mnrt  the  Oovemment  of  this  Conunon wealth,  and  if  he  shall  not  have  been 
convicted  of  any  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  against  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth, 
such  person  shall  be  considered  as  having  permanent  common  interest  with,  and  at- 
tachment to,  the  commvni^,  and  shall  have  the  right  of  suffrage. 

And  then,  on  motimt  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  the  Houseluljoumea  until  Monday,  eleven 
o'clock. 


MONDAY,  October  26, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sykes,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Mr>  Morgan  of  Monongalia,  submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which,  on  his  mo- 
tion, were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Convention : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  L#e^Iative  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  Grcneral  Amembly  of 
Virginia,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  House  of  Dele^tes.  But  no  Minister 
of  &»  Gospel  of  any  denomination,  or  person  holding  any  lucrative  office,  place,  or 
appointment,  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Delegate. 

**  The  Senate  shall  consist  of  thirty-two  Senators,  a  majority  of  whom,  and  no  less, 
shall  form  a  quorum,  to  do  business ;  for  whose  election  the  State  shall  be  divided  from 
time  to  time  as  equally  as  may  be  according  to  the  number  of  free  white  citizens,  into 
sixteen  districts;  and  at  the  first  election,  there  shall  be  two  Senators  chosen  in  each 
district;  the  Senator  havinj^  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  for  the  term  of  four  years ; 
the  other,  for  the  term  oftwo  years:  And  to  keep  up  the  succession,  every  second 
year  thereafter,  one  Senator  shall  be  chosen  in  each  district,  for  the  term  of  four  years : 
But  no  person  shall  be  a  Senator,  who  shall  not  be  a  free  white  male  citizen  of  the 
Commonwealth,  of  the  age  of  twenty -five  years,  and  an  actual  resident  freeholder  of 
his  district,  at  the  time  of  election. 

'<  The  House  of  Delegates  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  sixty-four,  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  Delegates,  who  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  people, 
mnd  chosen  annnidly,  in  such  manner  that  one  equal  sixteenth  part  of  the  whole  num- 
hmr  shall  be  elected  in  each  Senatorial  District :  But  no  person  shall  be  a  Delegate, 
-who  shall  not  be  a  free  white  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  an  actual 
resident  of  his  Senatorial  District  at  the  Cime  m  election. 

**  Each  House  shall  have  power  to  appoint  its  own  officers ;  settle  its  own  rules  of 
proceeding;  judge  the  qualifications,  and  determine  the  contested  elections  of  its  own 
members ;  issue  writs  of  election  to  supply  vacancies  occurring  during  the  sessions ; 
originate  bills,  and  adjourn  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  but  all  laws  shall  be 
wholly  ^mroved  and  passed  by  both  Houses. 

**  The  General  Assembly  shall  meet  once  or  oftener  in  every  year,  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  shall  be  exempt  fi»m  arrest,  and  enlarged  from  imprisonmeRl,  in  all  cases 
except  treason,  felony,  or  perjuty,  during  their  sessions,  and  for  the  term  of  twenty 
days  before  and  after:  And  no  disquaKfication,  prohibition  or  test,  shall  ever  be  de- 
clared, imposed  or  required  by  law,  whereby  to  change  or  alter  the  eligibility  of  any 
person  qualified  under  this  Constitution  to  be  a  Senator  or  Delegate.  But,  all  Sena- 
tors and  Delegates,  before  they  shall  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  in  pre- 
sence of  some  person  authorised  to  administer  the  same,  shall  make  oath  or  solemn 

affirmation  in  this  form,  to  wit:  "  I, ,do  declare  myself  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  owing  no  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power,  Prince,  or 
State ;  and  I  do  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  shall  be  fiiithful  and  true  to  the  said  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  so  long  as  I  continue  a  citizen  thereof,  and  that  I  will  faith- 
fully, impartially,  and  justly,  according  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  judgment,  perform 
the  duties  of  my  office  (Senator  or  Delegaie.)  So  heJp  me  God." 

**  That  all  free  white  men  of  this  Commonwealth,  are  of  rif  ht,  and  forever  shall  b**. 
equslly  free  and  independent :  And  suffiage,  without  regard  to  birth 'or  condition  of 
estate,  being  the  indefeasible  right  of  every  such  effisctive  man,  proving  permanent 
common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  communi^,  it  is  delared  to  belong  to. 
and,  in  the  electioti  of  Representatives  in  the  General  Assembly,  shall  be  exercised 
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hf  all  free  white  male  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth^  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  3 
who  shall  reaide  in  the  county,  city,  or  borough,  in  wliich  Uiey  respectively  propoee  to 
vote,  and  shall  have  so  resided  for  one  wliole  year  next  bolbre  the  time  of  election ; 
other  than  thotie  who  shall  have  failed,  in  tliis  Commonwealth,  to  pay  any  public  tax 
or  levy,  or  part  thereof,  witliin  either  of  the  two  years  uext  preceding  the  one  in  which 
they  propose  to  vote  ;  or  paupers  ;  or  tliose  mider  judgment  of  felony  or  other  infamous 
crime ;  or  soldiers,  mariners,  or  marines  in  tlie  service  of  tlie  State,  or  of  the  United 
States :  And  tliat  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be  exercised  only  by  persons  disposed  for 
the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  (commonwealth,  tliere  shall  be  a  tax  of  twenty-five 
cents  per  annum,  levied  on  every  free  white  man  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  to 
be  collected  and  paid  into  the  public  treasury  ;  and  the  Legislature  shall  annually  set 
apart  an  amount  of  the  property-tax  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  poll-tax  so  paid  in.; 
and  these  two  sums  shall  be  annually  appropriated  and  constitute  a  principal  Amd,  tX- 
ways  to  be  preserved  and  vested  in  proh table  stocks,  or  put  to  profitable  uses,  the  in- 
terest and  profit  whereof,  shall,  in  the  best  manner,  be  appUed  every  year  to  the  educa- 
tion of  tlie  youth  of  Virginia." 

Mr.  Leign  said,  he  perceived  tliat  it  seemed  to  be  the  understanding  of  gentlemen, 
that  under  tlie  rule  reported  by  tlie  Committee  on  rules  of  order,  all  propositions  for 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  must  be  made  in  the  Convention  itself,  before  thej 
could  be  laid  before  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole.  Gentlemen,  he  saw,  were  actin^^ 
on  such  an  understanding.  He  had  not  so  apprehended  the  meaning  of  the  rule  when 
it  was  adopted ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  supposed  tliat  members  were  at  full  liberty  to 
move  tlieir  proposed  amendments  in  the  Committee,  without  previously  submitting 
them  to  tlie  House.  If  this  were  not  the  just  uiidcrstaiiiug  of  the  rule,  it  ought  to 
be  known  :  and  ho  now  asked  for  information. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mennis,  the  resolution  containing  the  rule  was  read. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  his  imdersUmding  of  the  rule  was,  that  when  the  Consti* 
tution  in  any  of  its  parts,  or  tlie  Bill  of  Riglits,  should  be  taken  up  in  Committee  of 
tlie  Whole,  it  would  tlien  be  in  order  for  any  gentleman  to  propose  such  amendment* 
as  related  to  the  subject  mider  consideration.  If  such  a  construction  were  not  adopt- 
ed, the  Convention  might  have  the  whole  political  creed  of  every  one  of  its  members 
spread  upon  its  minutes  in  the  form  of  resolutions.  The  substance  of  the  resolutions 
which  had  iust  been  read,  would  have  been  properly  presented  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  at  tlie  appropriate  time.  For  inntance  :  the  great  subject  of  the  right  of  unP- 
frage  had  been  reported  upon  by  the  Lefrislutive  Conmiittee,  having  been  specified  un- 
der three  distinct  resolutions.  As  each  of  tliese  came  before  the  Committee,  every 
gentleman  could  propose  to  amend  it  in  such  way  as  to  him  seemed  expedient,  by  strik- 
ing out,  for  example,  tlie  property  qualification,  or  tliat  in  relation  to  freehold,  and  so  on. 
He  trusted  this  course  would  be  pursued,  as  it  wjis  obviously  the  most  convenient. 

Mr.  I^igli  said,  that  he  had  so  understood  the  rule  :  All  that  it  forbade,  was  the  dis- 
cussion and  decision  of  any  question  of  amendment,  before  it  should  have  been  sub- 
mitted and  considered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Stimard  observed,  that  the  resolution  ofit-red  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Chester- 
field, (Mr.  Leigh.)  would  remove  all  ililllculty  on  this  subject.  It  includes  in  its  pro- 
viwions,  a  permission  tor  new  pro|>ositions  bf  ing  ofi'ered  in  Ctmimittee  of  tlie  Whole. 
This  was,  indeed,  the  very  end  and  purpose  oi  that  resolution :  tliat  tlie  Committee 
of  tlie  Whole,  in  tliis  (\»nvention.  iiiit^lit  have  the  same  liberty  in  this  respect,  as  be- 
longed to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  stale  of  tlie  Commonwealth,  in  the 
House  of  Delegates.  He  called  for  the  reading  of  Mr.  Leigh's  resolution;  and  it  was 
read  accordinj^ly. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Leigh,  the  C<mvt  ntion  then  proceeded  to  tlie  Order  of  the  Day, 
and  went  ii«4o  C'ommittee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  P.  1*.  BarUmr  in  tlie  Chair. 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  the  subjects  assigned  to  the  Committee  for  its  considera- 
tion, were  tlie  e.xisting  CouHtitution  of  Virginia,  together  with  tlie  several  reports  from 
the  Select  Coinmitlf  t* j?.  proposing  amendments  tliereto,  and  such  otlier  amendments, 
as  had  been  offered  by  individual  members  :  the  Coimnittee  were  at  Uberty  to  take  up 
any  one  of  these  subjects,  in  such  onler  as  miijlit  be  determined  on. 

Mr.  Doddrid;r».  oliserved,  tliat  the  report  from  the  (\)iiimittee  on  tlie  Legislative 
Department,  would,  he  presumed,  be  generally  considered  at  first  in  order  of  impor- 
Uince,  ariionff  the  re|>orts  beff»re  the  Committee,  trom  the  nature  of  the  subjects  on 
which  it  treated.  But,  act'ording  to  the  form  of  the  resolution  under  wliich  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  appointed,  thai  upcm  the  Bill  of  Rights  luul  precedence  ;  and  he  tliere- 
fore  moved,  tliat  the  rej>ort  of  the  Select  Committee  on  tlie  Bill  of  Kighfas,  be  now 
taken  up. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  tliat  report  was  thereui>on  read  at  tlie  Clerk's  table; 
and  tlie  question  being  on  concurring  with  the  Coimnitti  e  in  their  report,  it  was  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative,  nnn.  can. 

So  the  report  was  concurred  in  by  the  Convention. 
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Mr.  Powell  now  sogmted,  as  a  question  of  order,  whetlier,  a«  the  report  had  de- 
clared, that  the  Bill  of  Hights  needs  no  amendment,  and  Uie  Convention  had  adopted 
that  report,  it  was  to  be  understood  aa  precluding  all  aAdkions  to  the  Bill  of  Kignta  \ 
^nd  thereby  shutting  out  tJie  resolutions,  which  had,  on  Friday  laat,  been  Mibnutted 
and  laid  upon  the  table,  by  hia  friend  troni  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Taylor.) 
[  The  Chair  rephed,  that,  aa  the  Convention  had  ju:^  decided,  tliat  the  Bill  of  Rights 

\  Reeds  no  a:uendnient,  the  propositions  to  amend  \^  whetlior  by  diminution,  alteration, 

r  er  addition,  would  be  out  of  order. 

f  Mr.  Taylor  ^d  he  was  very  une^c^a^tedly  called  to  address  the  Cludr ;  he  had  had 

no  expectation  that  tlie  subject  of  tlie  resolutions  which  he  had  had  the  he  nor  to  sub- 
I  mit,  would  come  up  in  any  shape  to-day  ;  and  so  anin formed  Was  he,  as  to  the  forms 

'  of  parliamentary  proceeding,  as  not  to  have  apprehended  that  tlie  rules  of  order  would 

lead  to  such  a  decision  as  had  just  been  pronounced  by  tlie  Chair.  It  was  not  c«r* 
tainly  for  him  to  question  that  decision  ;  but  he  should  have  apprehended,  that  when 
the  Convention,  by  adopting  the  report  of  its  Committee,  had  decided  that  the  Bill  of 
Riirhts  needs  no  amendment j  it  had  not  in  etfect,  said,  that  all  additions  were  inadmis- 
sible. If,  however,  he  was  mistalten  in  the  apprehension,  he  felt  persuaded,  vhat  thers 
existed  in  tliis  body,  a  disposition  that  would  lead  it  rather  to  consent  to  re-consider 
its  vote,  than,  by  insisting  upon  it,  to  exelude  from  consideration,  resolutions,  which, 
whatever  might  be  their  merit,  referred  to  questions  of  the  deepest  importance,  lie 
asked,  therefore,  from  the  candour  and  generosity  of  the  House,  that  they  would 
(u>nsent  to  a  re-consideration,  wiLli  a  view  to  let  in  tlie  resolutions,  he  had  had  ths 
honor  to  submit. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  that  perhaps  he  Iiad  misapprehended,  either  to  what  resolutions 
the  gentleman  referred,  or  else  their  true  eharnrter.  \f  they  were  those  resolutions 
whi<3i  he  had  seen  printed  in  tlie  papers,  as  offered  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Norfolk, 
he  could  not  conceive  that  they  were  at  all  excluded  from  the  r^)nsideration  of  the 
Committee,  by  its  having  ndopted  Uie  report  in  relation  to  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Those 
resolutions  proposed  an  amendment,  not  to  the  Bill  of  Rij^hts,  but  to  tlie  Constitution 
of  Virginia.  They  pertained,  as  he  understood  them,  to  subjects  reported  upon  by 
the  Legislative  Committee,  and  would  be  perfectly  in  order  when  the  report  of  that 
Committee  should  be  taken  up  for  consideration. 

The  Chair  observed,  that  it  had  expretined  no  opinion  a^  to  the  luUure  or  tendmty  of 
the  resolutions,  but  had  merely  decided,  tliat,  if  proj>oeed  as  an  additwn  to  the  BiU  of 
Rights,  they  must  be  considered  technically  as  an  amendment  to  that  instrument,  and 
therefore  out  of  order,  inasmuch  as  the  lioune  had  said  the  Bill  of  Rights  should  not 
be  amended. 

Mr.  Doddridge  now  moved,  tliat  the  report  c^  the  l^eg^islative  Committee  be  taken 
up  and  considered ;  and  the  motion  was  carried — Ayes  4^ — Noes  33. 

Mr.  I'owell  said,  that  he  had  thought  there  was  a  subject  already  before  the  Com- 
mittee, viz:  the  question  of  re-conside ration. 

The  Chair  rephed,  that  no  express  motion  to  tliat  effect  had  been  made,  and  the 
suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  had,  as  he  understood,  been  waived  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  he  had  certainly  so  understood  the  matter,  or  he  should  not 
have  made  his  motion :  he  trusted  the  vote  wrjiild  be  re-considered. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  lay  the  report  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  on  the  table  ;  and  he  made  that  motion;  which  being  agreed  to,  the  report 
was  laid  upon  the  table  accordingly.  The  vote,  approving  the  rejwrt  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  was  then  re-ccnsidered,  and  tlie  Bill  of  Rights  itself  was 
taken  up,  read  at  the  Clerk's  table,  and  afterwards  read  from  the  Chair  by  sections, 
for  amendment. 

No  amendment  being  proposed  by  any  other  member  of  the  Convention, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  the  resolutions  offered  on  Saturday  by  Mr. 
Taylor  were  read,  and  the  third  resolution  having  been  modified  by  the  mover  so  as 
to  read  as  follows :  "  Representation  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  State,"  the  whole 
were  taken  up  for  consideration  in  the  following  form  : 

1.  Resolrted,  That  the  electiye  franchise  should  be  un'>form;  so  that,  throughout  the 
State,  similar  qualifications  should  confer  a  similar  right  of  suffrage. 

2.  Resohedj  That,  among  those  entitled  by  t!ie  Constitution  to  exercise  the  elective 
franchise,  there  should  be  ait^rc  eqiui!U>j  of  suffrage;  so  tliat,  in  all  elections,  tlie  suf- 
frage of  one  quahfied  voter  should  avail  as  much  as  that  of  another  qualified  voter, 
whatever  may  be  the  disparity  of  their  respective  fortunes. 

3.  ResofveJ,  That  representation  shall  be  uniform  Uirou^hout  the  State. 

4.  Reso!vcdf  Thai  as  indiculual  suffraire  should  be  cqual^  without  respect  to  the  dig- 
parity  of  individual  fortune,  so  an  ojujoI  imnibcr  of  qualified  voters  are  entitled  to 
equal  representation,  without  re^rd  to  the  disparity  of  tlieir  (i^ffretrate  fortunes. 

5.  Resolved,  ITiat  in  all  pecuniary  contributions  to  the  public  service,  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  obiUty  of  individuals  to  contribute ;  and  as  this  abihty  to  pay,  firom  die- 
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parity  of  fortune,  is  unequalf  it  would  be  unjust  and  oppresmve  to  require  each  citizen 
to  pay  an  equal  amount  of  public  taxes. 
Mr.  Tatlor  then  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee  in  substance,  as  follows: 
Mr.  Chairman, — As  the  resolutions  just  read  were  offered  by  me,  parliamentary  usaje , 
requires  that  I  should  explain  and  defend  them.  I  should  enter  on  this  duty,  under 
the  most  auspicious  circumstances,  with  great  diffidence  and  embarrassment.  The 
incidents,  which  have  just  occurred  in  the  presence  of  the  Convention,  are  by  no 
means  calculated  to  diminish  these  feelings.  I  do  not  affect  not  to  have  bestowed 
upon  these  resolutions  the  consideratioii  which  is  due  to  their  own  intrinsic  impor- 
tance ;  due  to  the  intelligence  of  the  body  which  I  now  address ;  due  to  the  deep  in- 
fluence which  all  that  is  done  here  is  likely  to  have  on  the  destinies  of  our  country : 
nor  can  I  forget  that  self-respect  forbids  me  to  lay  before  such  an  assembly  a  ooUec- 
tion  of  crude,  undigested  thoughts.  But  I  am  taken  by  surprise,  both  as  to  the  time 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  subject  has  been  brought  up,  and  have  not,  therefore, 
marshaled  my  ideas,  humble  as  they  are,  in  a  manner  to  exhibit  them  as  I  could  hav* 
wished  them  to  appear.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  not  shrink  fiH>m  the  duty  which  I  con- 
ceive to  be  enjoined  upon  me  by  every  sentiment  of  manhood  and  patriotism ;  but 
shall  perform  it  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability,  with  all  the  sincerity  wmch  the  deepest 
conviction  of  their  truth  can  demand,  with  the  zeal  which  its  great  importance  ought 
to  inspire ;  and,  believe  me,  Sir,  with  all  that  deference,  not  of  manner  or  of  speech 
alone,  but  that  deep  deference  of  the  heart  which  I  ought  to  feel  and  to  acknowledge^ 
in  the  presence  of  such  an  assembly. 

Sir,  I  will  own  frankly,  that  I  have  scarce  any  thing  of  reasonin|r  or  of  argument 

to  bring  forward  in  support  of  these  resolutions.     This,  I  hope,  However,  will  not 

throw  any  discredit  upon  them :  fbr,  I  confess  to  you,  it  b  tne  very  circumstance 

which  recommended  them  to  my  adoption.    There  are  some  truths,  so  dmple  and 

self-evident,  that  their  most  perfect  demonstration  is  furnished  by  the  terms  of  the 

proposition  itself.  Axioms,  or  self-evident  truths,  carry  conviction  to  the  human  mind, 

f  the  moment  they  are  announced.    And,  it  may  be  safely  affir.ned  of  all  propositions 

i    which  the  wit  of  man  can  suggest,  that  the  probability  of  their  truth,  is  in  an  inverse 

\  ratio,  to  the  reasoning  and  proof  required  to  sustain  them.    Just  in  proportion  as  any 

affirmation  approaches  the  axiomatic  character,  in  that  same  de^ee  is  the  ran^e  of  ar- 

^ment  in  its  support,  limited  and  restrained.     If  the  resolutions  I  have  suomitted 

have  any  merit,  it  lies  in  this  solely :  the  principles  they  contain  are  so  evident  and 

obvious,  that  they  neither  require  nor  admit  of  argument  to  sustain  them.    What  I 

have  to  say,  therefore,  is  rather  by  way  of  explanation  than  of  argument :  believing, 

as  I  do,  that  this  w'lV  constitute  tbeir  sufficient  defence  and  best  apology. 

I  pray  the  Convention  to  recollect  that  the  resolutions  refer  to  two  distinct  objects; 
the  decUvefrttnduse  and  the  principle  of  taxation;  and  that  their  purpose  is  to  give  to 
these  two  great  principles  a  constitutional  consecration. 

The  principle  of  taxation,  and  the  elective  franchise,  at  all  times  most  important, 
especially  in  a  country  of  free  institutions  like  ours,  have  now  a  peculiar  mterest, 
from  their  bearing  on  the  ^at  and  paramount  question,  which  occupies  every  head, 
and  throbs  in  every  heart  m  this  Convention :  I  mean  the  question  kA  basis  and  appor- 
tionment of  representation.  They  are  presented  mainly  with  a  view  to  their  bearing 
on  that  object. 

When  I  arrived  hew,  my  opinions  on  these  subjects,  were  not  formed :  the  only 
sentiment  in  my  heart,  was  a  most  ardent  and  sincere  desire  to  know  what  was  truta, 
and  when  found,  to  pursue  it.  I  sought  light  every  where ;  conversed  with  gentle* 
men  of  various  and  opposite  opinions ;  sought  for  facts  in  all  directions,  and  listened 
to  the  reasoning  which  was  founded  on  them,  with  the  honest  intention  ofgiving  due 
effect  to  both.  But  I  confess  to  you.  Sir,  that  as  I  proceeded,  my  own  judgment  be- 
came bewildered  in  this  process.  Nor  is  such  a  result  at  all  surprising ',  for,  the  men- 
^  tal,  like  the  bodily  vision,  we  all  know,  may  bo  destroyed  as  well  by  the  excess,  as  by 
\  the  absence  of  light.  IVfy  intellect,  I  own,  was  insufficient  to  take  in  so  many  con- 
flicting and  various  principles,  at  a  single  glance  ;  still  less  was  it  able  to  pursue  them, 
throng  all  their  multiplied  and  endless  combinations ;  least  of  all,  was  it  capable  of 
blending  them  into  one  mass,  giving  to  each  fact,  and  to  each  argument,  its  proper 
force,  and  deriving  a  result,  which  should  be  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind.  Under 
circumstances  so  perplexing,  I  resorted  to  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  only  remedy : 
one  which  rarely  had  deceived  me :  it  was,  to  simplify,  to  disentangle  thisekein  offset 
and  argument,  to  analyse  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed ;  to  search  for  prin- 
ciples ;  to  learn  the  reasons  of  them ;  and  finally,  to  draw  a  just  conclusion,  to  the 
best  of  my  humble  capacity.  The  result  is  embiodied  in  those  resolutions:  which,  if 
they  shall  answer  no  other  purpose,  may  at  least  furnish  channels  into  which  the 
thoughts  and  arguments  of  other  gentlemen  may  be  directed;  by  which  means  the 
talent  and  intelligence  of  the  House  may  be  drawn  out  and  concentrated.  I  certainly 
should  not  have  offered  them,  had  I  not  believed  them  true.  But,  Sir,  I  value  truth 
more  than  consistency :  I  will|  therefore,  endeavour  to  subdue  in  my  breast,  that  prida 
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«f  oputton,  so  Bstoftl  to  man;  and  am  ready  to  abandon  these  raeolationt  the  moment  I 
I  shall  be  conTinced  of  their  fkllacj.     To  have  committed,  and  to  have  proclaimed,  j 
what  shall  aiierwards  prove  to  have  been  an  error  in  judgment,  is  a  vernal  offence ; ' 
an  offence,  fuUy  ezpiiUed  by  the  mortification  of  confessing  it  (which  I  am  readv  to 
endure :)  but  to  persist  after  the  judgment  is  convinced  oi  its  error,  is  an  unpardon- 
ii>le  sin. 

Four  of  the  resolutions  refer  to  the  elective  firiAchise :  by  the  leave  of  the  House, 
I  will  read  them. 
IJiere  Mr.  T.  read  the  first  four  resolutions.] 

The  Committee  will  perceive  that  all  these  several  propositions  grow  out  of  one 
principle,  and  refer  but  to  one  object,  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  mode  in  which 
It  b  to  be  exercised.  Permit  me  to  preface  what  I  have  to  say  respecting  them,  by  a 
very  few  general  remarks. 

All  our  mstitutions,  whether  State  or  Federal,  in  their  character,  are  founded  in  the 
assumption  of  three  pohtical  truths  :  1.  That  a  free  Government  is  the  best  calculated 
to  promote  human  happiness,  if  not  universally  in  all  countries  and  in  all  times,  at 
least  in  the  American  States :  2.  That  the  soverei^ty  resides,  of  ri^ht,  and  in  fact, 
in  the  people  :  3.  Thit  the  best  mode  of  administenng  Grovemment  is  by  agents,  in- 
stead of  the  people  personally.  I  shall  not  stay  to  enquire  whether  these  assumptions 
be  felse  or  true :  I  oo  not  indeed,  for  myself,  hesitate  to  declare  my  unquahfied  belief 
that  they  are  consonant  with  all  the^ dictates  of  reason  and  of  truth ;  and  I  beUeve 
that  I  express  the  sentiments  of  every  individual  in  this  Convention,  when  I  make 
the  declaration.  But  I  allude  not  to  these  principles,  either  to  justify  or  to  condemn 
them ;  I  only  .sail  the  sttention.of  tha  Conunittee  to  the  facl,  that  all  nng  institiitinns 
rest  on  these,  great  pnnciplea  of  ReprefitnJtative  Jlqmblica :  Republican  in  this,  that 
they  repofe  the  sover^ijpity  solely  in  the  people :  HepresmtaUTe  in  this,  that  that  co- 
Tereignty  shall  be  exercised  tlirough  the  administration  of  agents,  of  representatives ; 
and  not  personally,  by  the  people.  Nor  Is  it  my  intention  to  enquire  who  are  the  peo- 
ple, in  whom  this  sovereignty  is  supposed  to  reside  ?  Some  gentiemen  think  that 
they  include  every  individual  m  the  community,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex :  othen 
maintain  that  the  people  are,  all  who  fight  and  pay  ;  all  who  defend  their  country  in 
*  tile  hour  of  peril,  or  contribute  to  supply  its  purse  in  '^  the  piping  times  of  pesce  :"  . 
while  others,  afain,  insist,  that  '*  people"  m#ans  those  only  on  whom  the  Constitution 
confers  the  ri^t  offtTsrrising  ^liticaLpower !  (L  used  a  wron^  word  ;  1  will  correct 
the  lan^fuage ;  I  should  have  suiH^  not  those  on  whom  the  Constitution  amfera^  but  m 
whom  it  Tuognixeg  the  right  of  exercising  poUtical  power.)  Gentiemen  may  enter- 
tain as  many  different  opinions  on  this  point  as  they  please ;  I  meddle  not  with  Uiem 
now;  the  resolutions  do  not  even  approach  these  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  they 
pre-suppoee  that  the  Constitution  has  already  determmed  by  whom  the  elective  fran-* 
chise  is  to  be  exercised,  and  only  attempt  to  regulate  the  mode  of  its  action.  The 
pfinciple  of  the  resolutions  is  as  applicable  to  one  sv^ffracan  (I  know  not  if  the  term 
be  strictiy  proper,)  to  one  voter ^  as  to  another  ;  and  will  be  equally  just,  whether  you 
shall  adopt  the  plan  of  freehold  suffrage,  or  any  other,  in  its  stead. 

I  have  made  these  general  remarks  with  a  view  of  shewing  that  the  elective  fran-  / 
chise  b  an  ttsential  part  of  our  systeiA ;  (hat  it  furnishes  the  mode,  and  the  only  I 
mode,  whereby  effect  can  be  given  to  the  principle  of  reprtsentativt  adimmttration.      ' 
^  (The  elective  franchise  looks  to  two  objects  :  first,  the  persons  who  are  to  exercise 
it-,  that  is,  avffrage :  secondly,  to  the  eff^  of  suffrage  ;  that  is,  representation. \ 

Siiffragty  then :  shall  it  be  to^form  throughout  the  State  ?  or  shall  it  be  diverse  in 
divers  parts  of  the  State  ?  so  tMt,  one  man  shall  have  a  right  in  one  part  of  the 
State,  which,  in  circumstances  exactiy  similar,  shall  not  be  enjoyed  by  another,  in  a 
different  part  of  the  State  ?  This  question,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  first  resolution  to 
settie.  The  Bill  of  Rights  declares  that  all  elections  shall  be  fVee  :  I  would  fiirther 
axld  "  and  shall  be  uniform."  Convenience  recommends  it.  It  will  avoid  the  confu- 
sion of  having  different  rules  in  different  places ;  rules  local  and  personal ;  instead  of 
xmiversal  and  uniform.     Justice  and  equal  rights  require  it.     There  can  be  no  depar- 


I  from  the  feet,  that  the  present  Constitution  has  not  so  provided ;  but,  on  the 
SI*^k!jJ'  **}*^^bhes  the  very  reverse.  I^  basis  ofLtfipre^ntation »ia. Uifi-POfiflfiiBioii^Qf 
frftflhwd ■  Ask  tina^iM.  xale  may  have  been  thought  ^jniform  ;  but  there  are  portions  of 
the  State,  in  which  theConstitution  establislies  a  local  rule,  applying  to  that  portion 
f^?!5*'  »i'"  ^^^^  Augusta,  the  existinff  Constitution  recognized  the  right  in  "/a«/i- 
holdsrs*'  who  were  not  freeholders.  West  Augusta,  at  tiie  time  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  comprehended  a  large  extent  of  territory,  firom  which  many  counties 
have  since  bean  formed.  It  then  formed  a  barrier  agamst  Indian  warfare ;  and  their 
titles,  founded  on  occupancy  only,  were  held  by  the  tenure  of  the  rifle,  and  not  by 
parchment    There  were  others,  who  were  incap«blc  of  perfectmg  tiieir  titie  by  the 
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eziflting  law.  In  1752,  it  was  the  policy  of  tlie  Colony,  to  erect  a  barrier  a^nat  the 
Indians,  on  our  western  frontier.  With  a  view  to  this  object,  we  invited  within  our 
boundary  *^  foreign  Protest4ints  ;"  aliens,  who  could  neither  hold  nor  transmit  lands. 
So,  in  the  Borough  of  Norfolk,  and  in  the  City  of  Williamsburg,  the  right  of  sufirage 
was  extended  to  individuals,  in  a  manner  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  other  por- 
tions of  Virginia.  These  rights  I  hope  to  see  extended  to  others  similarly  situated. 
The  object  of  my  resolution  is,  to  remove  these  anomalies,  and  to  estabUsJi  one  law, 
and  one  rule,  for  all  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  voting  at  all.  To  establish  such 
vmform  rule,  is  the  onlv  object  of  the  ftrst  resolution. 

SufOrage  being  established,  whether  uniform  or  diverse,  another  enquiry  presents 
itself  o{  great  delicacy  and  importance.  What  shall  be  the  effect  of  suflrage?  I 
mean  not  aa  it  regards  representation,  but  as  between  the  voters  tJiemsdves.  Are  all  to 
be  units  ?  all  of  alike  value  ?  or,  will  you  graduate  tlie  votes  given  ?  Will  you  regu- 
late their  value  by  the  excess  of  the  property  the  voter  may  otrn,  over  and  abore  the 
standard  which  you  shall  have  erected  f 

The  resolution  propr^es,  when  you  have  fixed  the  qualification  to  be  possessed  by 
all  voters,  to  make  all  the  votes  equals  without  rej^rd  to  any  disptirity  of  fortune  amtmg 
the  voters :  and  I  pray  the  House  to  indulge  me,  while  1  atteiunt  Uie  development  of 
the  principle  I  a^ocato,  by  a  particular  iipplication  of  it.  rlut  I  premonish  the 
House,  that  I  off<>qPn  explanation  on  this  subject,  not  because  I  suppose  tliere  exists 
among  us  any  diversity  of  opinion,  as  to  creating  this  uniformity  within  the  same 
district.  My  object  iff,  to  ascertain  principles^  with  a  view  to  their  ulterior  application. 
Imagine  a  county  Containing  three  hundred  qualified  voters  ;  of  these,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  vote  for  A  ;  the  remaining  fifty  vote  for  U?  Tell  me  which  ought  to  be  the 
representative  of  that  county?  The  question  may  seem  strange.  Yet  the  House  will 
perceive,  that  tlie  decision  of  tliis  question  depends  upon  another,  viz :  whether  you 
will  graduate  the  votes  given  by  the  irralth  of  the  rioters,  ofwhether  you  will  make  all 
the  voters  count  as  units,  all  qf  equal  value.  For  explanation  ?  Suppose  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  voters  for  A,  each  owns  a  freehold  worth  one  hundred  dollars,  an4 
that  the  fifty  who  vote  for  B,  besides  possessinor  this  qualification,  own  besides,  each  a 
large  estate,  say  worth  one  thousand  dollars.  If  nuvibers  are  to  elect,  A  is  elected,  by 
five  to  one  :  but,  if  wealth  is  to  electa  if  property  is  to  be  taken  into  view,  not  merely 
for  the  safety,  but  for  the  effect  of  elections,  then  B  is  elected ;  fifty  thousand  dollars 
is  on  B's  side  J  but  twenty-five  tlifiusand  dollars  ©n  A's.  If  numbers  elect,  A  is  cho- 
sen, five  to  one ;  if  wealth,  then  B  is  chosen,  two  to  one.  But,  suppose  you  adopt  a 
compound  ratio,  produced  by  multiplying  wealtli  into  numbers ;  what  will  then  be 
the  result.^  While  A  gets  but  twenty-five  thou:^and  t^vo  hundred  and  fifty,  B  gets 
fifty  thousand  and  fifty.  So  that  tlie  result  is  still  precisely  tlie  same  ;  the  effect  is 
*just  what  it  would  have  been,  if  reference  had  been  had  to  wealth  alone. 

Perliaps  I  may  be  told,  this  is  a  subject  about  which  it  is  impossible  for  gentlemen 
to  differ.  Excuse  me  :  it  is  tlie  subj.  ct  on  wliich  almic  there  is  any  great  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  House.  For  the  contemplated  rati«»,  the  compound  of  numbers  and 
taxation,  so  earnestly  insisted  on  as  the  true  basis  of  rrprfsrntrJion,  is  neither  more  nor 
less,  however  it  may  be  disguised,  than  this  very  thinp.  Let  me  imagine  an  argument 
on  this  subject.  Let  me  sup|M)se  the  question  between  A's  right  and  B's  to  come  up 
here,  and  you  to  be  tlie  umpires  between  them;  and  then  let  me  tndeavour  to  ima- 
gine the  argument  in  behalt  of  B,  (having  fitly  votes.)  The  advocates  of  B  would 
tell  you  that  Government  was  formed  chietiy,  if  not  solely,  for  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty :  That  tliere  is  a  natural,  inlierent  enmity  between  capital  and  labour  :  That 
the  contest  is  interni'nable  between  ptrsmut  aiai  weaJili,  (for,  strip  tlio  subiect  of  the 
mystification,  by  which  it  is  usually  surrounded,  nnd  InHour  and  capital  mean  no 
more  !)  That  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  voters  who  vnted  for  A,  tliough  individually 
honest,  are,  through  the  ignorance  and  infirmity  of  human  nature,  not  worthy  of  be- 
ing intrusted  witii  political  power :  Will  they  not  appe.al  to  experience,  and  insist 
that  that  touch-stone  lias  tried  what  the  nature  of  man  is.  and  has  decided  that  when 
the  many  possess  tlie  power  of  exercisins"  rapine  upon  the  ftnr,  it  has  ever  followed 
that  they  exercise  such  power  and  commit  the  depredation  :  That,  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  so  constituted  as  to  give  tlie  power  of  representation  by  numbers  only,  and 
so  admit  the  two  hundred  and  i\i\y  to  elect  their  representative,  the  effect  would  be, 
that  as  he  would  be  bf>und  to  obey  his  constituents,  tlie  rapine  would  still  take  place, 
with  this  only  difference,  that  it  would  bo  nccuuplished  by  the  forms  of  legis'ation, 
instead  of  force,  without  any  toriu  at  all :  That  there  can  be  no  guarantee  against 
the  effect:  That  the  guarantee  afforded  by  Lhe  power  of  law,  tlu;  sanctity  of  the 
Constitution,  and  tlie  force  of  moral  principle,  however  they  may  be  found  sufficient 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  of  reputation,  prove  totally  inadequate  as  a  safeguard  fi>r 
propertif :  That  the  only  effectual,  only  sufficient  gi'a-antee,  is  to  give  to  the  fi^ 
Totes  for  B  more  effect  than  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  votes  for  A  :  That,  in  a  word, 
the  only  means  of  guarding  property  is  to  place  the  power  of  GovcmmaU  in  the  hands 
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tf  IftoM  uho  p9$sest  moH  vroperty  f     Would  not  these  be  the  topici  of  argument  by 
which  the  cause  of  B  would  be  advocated  on  this  floor  ? 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  fatigue  the  Committee  or  occupy  its  time  by  giving^  in  re- 
ply, the  answers  which  might  be  adduced  in  A's  behalf.  This  question  is  settled  in 
the  mind  of  every  gentleman  in  the  Convention  :  it  is  settled  by  the  general  senti- 
ment of  this  nation  :  by  the  deep,  the  universal,  and,  I  trust,  the  changeless  feeling, 
which  attaches  us  all  to  our  free  and  happy  institutions;  a  feeling  which  has  its 
source  in  the  conviction  of  tht  equality  Uuy  maintain  among  the  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public, and  the  justice  which  Jlmrs  from  that  equality. 

If  I  am  right  in  this,  can  the  House  have  any  ditftculty  in  adopting  the  resolution  ? 
What  does  it  ask  ?  Nothing  but  what,  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, already  actually  exists  :  But  it  proposes  to  give  a  Constitutional  sanction  to  what 
does  indeed  exist  in  factf  but  which  the  Constitution  does  no  tchere  guarantee  and  secure. 

I  pray  you  to  refer  to  the  existing  Constitution.  1  say,  that  although  in  fact  equa- 
lity of  sut&age  does  exist,  it  rests  on  sufferance  merely.  1  wish  it  not  only  to  exist, 
but  to  have  a  Constitutional  consecration. 

The  only  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  bears  upon  the  subject  m  this  brief  sen- 
tence :  '*  The  rij^ht  of  suffrage  shall  remain  as  it  is  exercised  at  present."  I  would 
not  be  hypercritical  in  examining  this  declaration  ;  but  to  me  it  does  appear  to  provide 
against  taking  away  any  rights  already  possessed  and  exercised,  und  not  to  regulate 
me  equality  of  sufixage  among  the  voters.  All  it  prohibits  is  the  stripping  those  of 
the  riffht  of  suffrage,  who  now  hold  it :  no  more  :  it  does  not  take  from  the  Legisla- 
ture me  power  of  determining  the  relative  effect  of  votes  between  the  voters  Uiem- 
■elves.  Yet,  surely  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance,  nothing  ought  to  be  left  to 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  If  the  existing  Constitution  does  what  this  resolution  pur- 
ports to  do,  all  the  effect  of  the  re.solution  will  be  to  confirm  tlie  declaration  of  the 
Constitution  :  but  if  it  does  not,  tlien  tliis  resolution  will  supply  the  deficiency,  and 
it  is  proper  that  the  question  should  be  settled  now.  Such  are  some  of  the  considera- 
taona  which  unite  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

There  are  two  others,  the  third  and  fourth,  which  have  reference  to  representation  ; 
that  is,  to  the  ^'ect  of  the  elective  franchise,  when  exerted. 

The  third  resolution  seems  to  be  only  a  corollary  from  the  first:  it  affirms,  especially 
9B  now  modified,  nothing  more  than  that  the  untformity  of  individual  sufirage  shall  be  . 
extended  to  its  effect,  tlmt  is,  to  representation. 

The  fourth  resolution  is  nothing  more  than  a  corollary  to  the  second.  It  is  only 
the  expansion  and  application  of  me  same  principle  to  representation,  which  is  pro- 
posed to  the  voters  themselves:  i.  e.  that  representation  shall  be  uniformy  that  Wu, 
members  shall  confer  tike  rights  of  representation,  wilhotU  regard  to  the  disparity  of 
fortune  which  may  exist  in  the  aggregate. 

One  would  think  there  could  be  no  difiiculty  in  admitting  a  conclusion  like  this. 
Representation  is  hut  the  effect  of  a  number  of  sttffrages.  If,  then,  the  sufirages  are 
all  equal,  it  would  seem  perfectly  plain  that  equal  numbers  of  equal  suffrages  should 
produce  an  equal  aggregate  amount ;  and  so  equal  representation.  Would  any  gentle- 
man here  hesitate  to  adopt  such  a  principle,  except  in  a  particular  mode  of  its  ope- 
ration f 

1  stated  a  case  supposed  to  exist  in  one  county.  Now  imagine  the  same  case  to  ex- 
ist in  every  county.  Is  there  any  reason  why  fifty  voters  should  outvote  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  one  county  rather  than  in  another .'  Locality  cannot  alter  right.  If 
fifty  voters  are  to  do  this  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  then  nfty  voters  should  do  the 
same  in  the  county  of  Brooke ;  and  in  every  other  county  in  the  State.  There  is  no 
difference  of  opimon  as  to  making  the  effect  equal  within  any  one  county  or  district. 
On  this,  all  are  agreed.  Where,  then,  does  the  difiiculty  arise  in  assenting  to  the 
principle  ?  When  you  consider  its  operation  not  wiUiin  any  district,  but  between 
different  districts,  then  only  do  gentlemen  differ  frt>m  me.  But  shall  any  one  district, 
by  any  arrangement  whatever,  mtroduce  a  principle  which  you  all  repudiate  within  a 
anmtyt  Shall  it  give  an  effect  to  property  when  in  extensive  combinations,  which 
is  denied  to  property  in  a  more  limited  field  .•*  Suppose  you  divide  your  district  into 
three  counties,  containing  each  nine  hundred  voters.  There  is  not  one  gentleman 
here  who  will  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  majority  of  qualified  voters  shall  ffive  the  rule  of 
election  within  each  of  these  counties.  But  suppose,  again,  that  in  ujring  out  your 
district  boundary,  you  take  the  other  rule,  and  say  that  property  shall  elect :  what  will 
the  operation  of  such  a  principle  be  ? 

But  the  proposed  compound  ratio  wholly  disregards  this  principle  of  equality  of 
ri^ht  in  the  organization  of  districts.     Let  me  illustrate  this : 
Three  counties  in  Eastern  Virginia,  such  as  I  have  described  before,  are 

formed  into  a  district,  and  the  nine  hundred  qualified  voters  become  en- 
titled to  one  representative.     In  another  part  of  the  State,  nine  hundred 

other  qualified  voters  claim  similar  representation.    But  it  is  found  that  in 
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tho  first  (listrirt  the  nine  hundred  voters  pay  each  Bay  fi  1  tar,  -         •     ^    fO^ 

And  tint  thero  Jire  one  hundred  and  fitly  persons  among  the  nine  hundred 

who  ^lay  bt-yond  tiie  otJiers  Uio  sum  ot'     ------         -  600 

Makiiijr  an  airiri**jrate  of  taxes             .         -         -     ^1^500 
The  oUuT  nin«  hundred  pfrsi>us  who  claini  a  reprfH«»nl^ifive,  are  also  (like 
tiio  sfVen   liundred  and  lilly  of  Uie  tirstt  dLslrict)  ail  qualified  voters,  and 
pay  ^  1  each, 900 

Leavin^r  a  ditTerence  of     -         -         -         -         .    ^    600 
Tliis  difference  is  wholly  produced  by  the  superior  wealth  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifly  pernons  in  tlie  firHt  di.stcict.     To  equalize  tlie  district,  tlie  compound  ratio  propo- 
ses to  throw  a  quilified  voter  into  the  scale  to  counterbalance  this  wealth. 

Thus,  tlien,  said  he,  one  county  will  c(^>ntain  nine  hundred  men,  the  other  fifteen 
hundred  ;  you  add  six  hundred  iHrn  to  make  up  for  the  d/JftrfTire  of  property.  And 
is  the  evil  less,  been  use  it  is  dis-riiiscd  ?  Dis^^iuise  it  as  yt»u  will,  this  is  not  emtal  re- 
prescnt'itf'ori ;  and  it' the  princiiilf  of  all  our  iVi-e  Repul)iican  iuKtitutions  cnee  out 
ajjj^ainst  ji/hj  miii  elfctinir  a  cainlidite  /'i^ti/nst  fito  fiuru/rfJ  tnnf  fftij  in  a  sinvfe  eouMtyj 
why  WiA  in  tnor*»  exfenJi-d  portions  of  the  State?  You  ^ive  to  wealth  in  a  duCru^ 
a  power  you  rctuse  to  it  in  a  county,  timntrli  the  district  is  but  a  collection  of  coon- 
ties.  ^V  hlle  tij-ie,  it  he.s  dorni.tnt ;  extrt^s  no  power  at  all  :  but  the  moment  you  go 
beyond  the  county  Imus  it  tlien  rtcuivrs  vigour  and  elFect ;  I  fear,  a  pemicioos  Ti- 
fjour,  and  an  ei:»  rt  i;it;il  tt»  Irei'dotii.  IViiy,  let  me  be  understood.  1  disclaim,  in 
the.<e  rennrk^,  Ihe  Ir.ust  poKs.I)!*-  disrespect  t»>ward  gentlemen,  who  differ  from  me  in 
sentiment  :  bul  in  my  jiidjment  it  is  an  olij^arihical  principle;  it  jjives  the  mi'mwity 
|H>wer  to  coti'ifff  the  uuijoi i: ij,  jilthouirli  udiuit'ed  U)  be  (iivai  jmrtinpants  in  politicu 
power.  Antl,  if  you  wouUl  consider  this  us  an  oli^r^rchical  principle,  if  introduced  into 
counties,  i  conjure  you  to  ci>nsi(ler  how  you  give  to  weahli,  when  in  larjr©  minaca 
what  you  retuse  it  in  the  eh  inents  of  which  those  very  masses  are  all  composed.  Ir 
the  pnjif  iple  be  wron^r  in  ib^elf,  it  is  only  the  more  dano-erous  from  being  concealed. 
The  dani»t*r  which  I  know,  courajre  niav  enable  me  to  brave,  or  skill  to  elude ;  but  if 
the  dnii'^er  approach  unseen,  if  it  assails  me  unwarned  and  unprepared,  it  only  the 

^  more  certainly  tlestroys.  Ahusses  of  men  act  with  an  effect  not  in  exact  proportion 
to  their  niunhers.  The  etfect  increases  more  rapidly  tlian  the  number.  A  dnffie 
frr.iin  of  irunpowder  may  explode  in  a  lady's  houttoir,  without  producing  any  eflect 
sufiicieut  to  \v:ive  one  of^  her  lifrhtest  phiines ;  but  when  ap-frpeirated  massee  of  those 
grains  are  exphuUd,  castles  topple  to  their  foundations,  and  towers  fall  before  its  re- 
sistless power.  Do  not  say  the  principle  is  harmless,  because  it  operates  on  niMses 
only  :  as  you  a:jf;xrc»jate  men  into  masses,  instead  of  diminishinjr,  you  increase  the 
mischief,  1  s  ly  that  this  principlft,  of  giving  the  power  to  wealth,  corrupts  and  viti- 
ates the  very  persons  it  is  intendtd  to  beneht.  The  safety  of  our  free  institutions, 
consists  in  tin*  proluund  conviction  of  tlieir  justice  and  equality  of  operation.     Des- 

.  troy  this  conviction  ;  weaken  it;  lead  tlie  people  to  doubt  tlie  salutary  operation  oC 
tliuse  principh  s,  and  what  will  be  the  result .''  You  have  taken  the  first  step  in  the 
downward  road  tnat  has  ctmducted  all  the  free  nations  in  tlie  world,  first  to  tkcticm  ; 
then  to  convulsions  ;  and  finally  to  tlie  sword,  and  a  monarch,  for  protection.  Oh, 
then,  let  no  consideration  induce  us  to  weaken,  in  Uie  sh^htest  degree,  that  feeling  of 
8nr*'d  rt  ixard  t  w.irds  free  institutions,  which  is  the  best  safefriiard  of  their  perpetuity. 
AVhen  you  say,  that  nine  hundred  men  in  one  district,  and  fifteen  hundred  men  in 
anotlier,  shall  have  but  the  same  representation  in  tlie  Government,  you  bribe  and 
tempt  tlie  honest  simplicity  of  your  feUow-citiz.ens,  to  commit  a  fraud  upon  their 
brethren.  You  make  them  the  instniinents,  willing  instruments,  if  you  please,  by 
which  the  intiuence  of  property  is  brought  to  bear  upon  political  power  and  civil  U- 
berty.  Tims,  you  prepare  tlieni  more  readily  to  yield,  whenever  the  influence  of 
wealth,  wiihin'iltfir  mm  coimty,  shall  advance  its  clainis  to  tlie  same  power,  it  enjoys 
without  the  county  line. 

Men  of  i>roperty  within  all  our  counties,  are  deeply  interested  in  this  question. 
I^et  me  remind  such  men,  that  tlie  Chieflain  in  tlie  border  war  who  tempted  their 
kinsinen  and  retainers,  to  pass  the  Kne  and  foray  for  spoil  upon  the  land  of  their 
neighliours.  destroyed  their  loyalty,  corrupted  their  fidelity,  lost  their  attachment;  and 
a*,  last  h  ive  been  actually  coinpelied  to  pay  hJack-infiit  to  their  own  vassals  for  protec- 
tion. We  are  all  interested  in  preserving  tlie  great  principles  of  Republican  freedcmi : 
Men  of  property  not  les>i  tlian  others  :  It  is  to  these  principles  tliat  our  most  valuable 
instituti«)ns  owe  tlieir  being  and  preservation,  and  our  people  their  national  happiness. 
f*  Give  me  leave  to  ask  of  gentlemen  one  question.  Representation;  what  is  it.'  It 
is  the  effl'Ct  of  suffrage,  Sutfrage  is  the  cause,  representation  the  effect:  SuflHge  is 
the  parent,  representation  only  its  offspring.  What  then  ought  to  follow .'  What  ought 
tiie  relati(»n  to  be  between  tlie  cause  and  its  result  ?  What  tlie  similitude  between  pa- 
rent and  cliild  ^  Should  tliere  be  no  family  likeness .'  No  correspondence  between  him 
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who  represents,  and  him  who  confers  the  power  of  representation  ?  In  there  to  be  in 
the  Delegate  no  principle  of  resemblance  to  the  individual  who  sends  him?  Surely 
the  representative  b  but  the  mirror,  which,  if  true,  throws  back  tlie  just  ima^e  of  fk4 
voters  who  gave  him  his  place.  Rcj^resentation,  to  be  jierfect,  mu^t  throw  bark  sucb 
an  image  of  the  people  represented ^  ni  all  their  proportions,  features,  and  pecviliarUies. 
I  hope  gentlemen  will  excuse  me  for  a  remark,  wliich  may  not  corre<?pond  with  their 
views  and  feelings;  but  to  me  it  appears  inconceivable,  liow  there  can  be  a  reprtsnito- 
tioe  without  constituents :  and  how  can  there  be  constituents,  without  power  to  dele- 
gate? How  can  a  man  be  a  constituent,  and  HSm  he  creates  not  be  his  deJr^te.  Vrtu 
peitjLCftSJUZL^^^  '  ^^  cannot  delegate  power ;  and  yet  we  are  told  tliat  it  is  to  have  a 
reprosenlative.  Th^jcotcr  surelyyand  the  T^oter  only  is  the  representative,  when  we 
■peak  of  representatives. 

I  hope,  said  Mr.  T.  that  the  Committee  will  perceive,  that  I  have  had  no  otlier  ob- 
ject hitnerto  but  merely  to  explain  the  nature  and  the  effect  of  the  resolutions  I  have 
proposed;  that  I  am  offering  but  little  argument ;  relying  as  1  do  upon  tiieir  own  in- 
trimne  truth.  I  have  purposelv  avoided  all  answer  to  the  objertiond,  which  may  be 
urged  against  them:  and  1  am  led  to  adopt  this  course  by  two  considerations  :  >irst, 
my  object  in  only  explaining,  is  that  tlie  undivided  attention  of  tJie  House  niiffht  l>e 
drawn  to  the  principles  themselves :  but  1  have  another  reason  ;  I  tliought  it  decorous, 
fair  and  honorable,  to  allow  to  gentlemen  who  differ  from  ine  in  sentiment,  the  advan- 
tage of  presenting  their  own  views  in  their  own  form  ;  tliat  those  views  may  pnKluce 
their  entire  effect  upon  tlie  House.  If  in  the  progress  of  delrate,  it  shall  heroine  ne- 
cssaary,  I  may  pray  the  House  to  indulj^e  me  in  reviewing  tlie  most  important  objec- 
tions, when  they  shall  have  been  made ;  and  in  fortilyinjr  my  orig-inal  resohiti'ins,  if 
I  shall  be  able.  To  my  course  in  this  respect,  tliere  is  but  one  excej>tion ;  and  Ikat 
hMB  reference  to  the  fiflh  resolution  : 

(Here  Mr.  T.  read  the  resolution.] 
t  refers  to  taxation;  and  I  will  own  that  I  introduced  it  in  connexion  wltli  the  other 
ndjjects  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  what  the  tnte  principh  of  tiijration  is  ;  hut  I  rom- 
bined  this  principle  oftaxatiotiy  with  the  resolutions  Tespectimr  reprcsmUition,  to  sliow 
that  one  should  have  no  influence  in  regulating  the  other.  The  one  looks  to  property 
iHdy;  the  other  to  qualified,  voters  only.  In  tlie  resolution,  a  propr>siti<m  is  aflinned  in 
the  first  member  of  it;  then,  a  fact  is  aflinned  ;  and  the  last  clause  is  an  inference 
from  the  two,  though  not  in  strict  syllotristic  form.  Sijme  may  think  ti;e  premises  are 
fiJaa;  but  none  wiU  deny  that  it  is  unjust  to  ra/mrr  e^teh  citizen  chari/rrb  e  nith  taxrs, 
to  pay  mm  e^ual  amount.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  principle  f  lOvidenlly 
this;  that  m  time  of  foreign  war  or  domestic  need,  be  the  exiffenries  of  the  Slate 
what  they  may,  no  greater  sum  can  be  raised  by  taxation,  tlian  the  amount  which  the 
▼•ry  poorest  man  in  the  community  is  required  to  pay,  multiplied  by  the  total  numl>er 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  You  can  lay  nothing  more  on  the  richest  man,  than  on 
the  poorest ;  if  each  is  to  pay  an  equal  sum  ;  and  thus  the  wealth  of  its  citizens  would 
be  totally  oseless  and  unproductive  to  tlie  Commonwealth,  though  the  Republic  he  in 
daaffsr. 

Whenee  does  tlie  obligatton  to  public  contribution  arise  ?  Whence  hut  from  the 
eonnderation  that  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay  to  the  public  for  the  protertion  f»f 
his  property.  The  (rovemment  itself,  I  mean  by  its  moral  as  well  as  ph\  siral  force, 
is  in  fact  tlie  underwriter  of  all  the  property  in  the  community  :  and  earli  individual 
should  pay  for  the  general  protection  in  proportion  to  the  risli  incurred ;  that  is,  ac- 
eording  to  the  amomitof  property  he  has  to  he  insured.  The  principle  is  founded  in 
tke  eternal  nature  of  justice;  which  requires  tliat  contribution  should  be  in  proportion 
to  the  good  received.  I  think  that  even  if  my  resolution  siiould  he  convicted  of  false 
logie,  and  that  neither  the  major  nor  the  mJnor  members  of  the  nylloirism  were  true, 
and  that  the  conclusion  did  not  follow ;  still,  tlie  proposition  itself,  c ontuined  in  the 
conclusion,  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  true  and  evident.  None  doubts  the 
fact,  that  property  is  unequally  distributed ;  nor  do  I  see  how  any  can  deny  the  prin- 
ciple, that  each  man  ought  to  pay  to  the  State  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  pay.  1  do 
not  say  in  proportion  to  his  capital,  or  to  the  profits  upon  his  capital ;  hut  in  pnipor- 
tion  to  his  "  ainlity  to  JMy."  I  put  the  proposition  in  the  broadest  terms  :  and  in  such 
m  form  as  will  apply  to  any  system  of  political  economy,  gentlemen  may  respectively 
think  fit  to  adopt. 

If  the  ground  I  have  taken,  be  tenable,  then  we  have  arrived  at  the  true  sources  of 
representation  and  taxation ;  they  are  not  two  twin  streams,  which  have  tlieir  com- 
mon source  in  the  same  distant  glen  ;  which  chance  may  have  separated  for  a  time, 
and  which  afterwards  re-unite  :  they  issue  from  diflerent  fountains;  flow  to  different 
ooeans,  and  never  can  be  united  but  by  some  power  which  perverts  the  object  for 
which  nature  destined  them.  When  you  look  to  rrpreseTitation,  jou  look  to  Turn.- 
when  you  look  to  taxaUonj  you  look  to  the  abihty  to  pay,  and  to  the  property  from 
which  this  payment  is  to  be  miade. 
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Mr.  Taylor  concluded  by  m  ihort  peroration ;  apolof^ng  for  the  tune  he  had  ooeti- 
pied,  disclaiming  all  intention  to  offend,  and  deprecating  such  an  imputation ;  and 
professing  his  readiness  to  renouuce  his  views  as  soon  as  convinced  they  were  untrue. 
He  then  mored  that  the  resolutions  be  received  and  added  as  an  amendment  to  the 
BiU  of  Rights. 

The  question  being  on  the  adoption  of  the  first  of  Mr.  Taylor's  resolutions, 
Mr.   Green   of  Culpeper,  said,   that  he  should  vote  a^jpinst  all  the   reeolutioiM, 
although  he  approved  of  some  of  the  principles  they  contamed  ;  and  he  should  do  ao 
because  he  thought  their  proper  place  Was  not  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  but,  if  any  where, 
in  the  Constitution  of  tlie  State. 

Mr.  Nicholas  of  Richmond,  said,  that  he  did  not  rise  to  discuss  the  resolutions 
which  had  been  submitted,  although  these  were  various  considerations  in  respect  to 
them,  which  forcibly  struck  liis  mmd.  Any  man  who  had  turned  his  attention  much 
to  politics  must  know,  tliat  in  those  matters,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  abstract  truth. 
Political  maxims  were  valuable,  only  as  applying  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  must  always  be  considered  as  in  connexion  with  them.  It  would  not 
do  to  apply  principles,  suited  to  one  state  of  society,  to  a  state  of  things  entirely  dif^ 
ferent.  He  understood  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  as  having  said  that  he  had 
brought  forward  these  propositions  with  a  view  to  settle  the  great  question  which  the 
Convention  was  called  to  decide.  Mr.  N.  said,  he  was  unwilling  to  decide  that  ques- 
tion in  this  way.  That  question  grew  out  of  various  considerations  in  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  must  be  considered  as  applying  to  them.  He  was  willing  to  admit  the 
abstract  truth  of  some  of  tlie  gentleman's  propositions;  there  were  oUiers  of  them 
which  he  should  be  disposed  t  >  deny,  and  tiie  two  were  so  far  blended  that  he  could 
not  assent  to  the  resolutions.  It  seemed  strange  to  him,  tliat  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Leprisbtive  Committee,  the  Convention  was,  at 
this  stage  of  its  proceedings,  called  to  decide  upon  doctrines  in  the  abstract,  without 
any  attempt  at  applying  their  practical  bearing.  If  they  were  adopted  and  added  to 
the  Bill  or  Rights,  their  effects  would  all  have  to  be  discussed  again,  when  tlie  ether 
report  came  before  the  Convention.  Cm  bono  f  why  ^o  over  the  same  matters  twice.^ 
Besides,  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  drawn  up  by  some  ot  the  wisest,  most  virtuous  and 
most  patriotic  men  this  country  had  ever  produced ;  it  was  truly  a  noble  production, 
and  it  declared  truth  so  well,  that  he  felt  unwilling  to  add  to  it,  or  substitute  another 
in  its  room.  But,  surely  the  Convention  should  not  attempt  to  decide  on  so  great  a 
question ;  a  question,  which  would  go  to  produce  an  entire  revolution  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  State  without  knowing  something  more  of  the  effects  of  their  decision. 
The  gentleman  had  much  better  reserve  his  resolutions,  till  the  Legislative  report 
should  come  up.  He  would  not  be  excluded,  and  that  opportimity  would  be  a  more 
fit  one.  Mr.  N.  said  he  should  have  said  nothing,  but  observing,  that  no  other  gen- 
tleman seemed  disposed  to  rise,  he  had  given  brieHy  the  reasons  which  would  induce 
him  to  vote  against  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  lay  the  resolutions  upon  the  table,  but  professed  his  wilUng^ 
ness  to  withdraw  the  motion,  if  any  member  of  the  Convention  was  desirous  of  sub- 
mitting his  views.  He  was  satisfied  some  gentlemen  would  vote  against  the  resolu- 
tions now,  who  would  vote  for  them  when  uiey  should  hear  their  practical  application 
discussed.  The  proper  time  for  that  discussion  would  be  when  the  report  of  the  Le- 
gislative Committee  should  csme  up  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Taylor  observed  in  reply,  that  he  had  not  the  least  objection  that  the  reso- 
lutions should  be  laid  upon  the  table :  but  the  gentleman  had  thought  this  was  not  the 
proper  time  to  discuss  these  principles.  He  differed  entirely  on  that  point,  and  con- 
sidered this  as  the  *'  accepted  time."  If  gentlemen  thought  the  resolutions  should  be 
acted  upon  at  all,  it  should  certainly  be  in  connexion  wim  the  Bill  of  Rights.  What 
was  the  object  of  the  Bill  or  Rights  ?  It  was  to  settle  the  very  abstractions,  to  which 
the  gentleman  seemed  so  averse  *,  to  settle  principles ;  to  set  up  certain  landmarks  for 
the  framing  of  a  Constitution.  It  prescribed  the  general  rules  which  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Constitution  to  develope  and  exijand.  Its  use  was  to  familiarise  the  people 
'  to  a  consideration  of  these  great  principles  of  free  Crovernment,  and  thereby  to  con- 
trol the  action  of  the  legislature.  If  the  principles  he  had  brought  forward  wers 
ri^ht  in  themselves,  and  worthy  of  adoption  in  any  fonn,  it  should  be  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Let  them  stand  there  as  touch-stones,  to  try  with  what  fideUty  the  Constitu- 
tion should  be  drawn,  and  the  legislation  of  the  State  carried  on  under  it.  Gentlemen 
object  to  abstractions :  the  Bill  of  Rights  declares  all  men  to  be  born  by  nature,  fVee 
and  equal.  Does  the  gentleman  call  that  an  abstraction  .**  Why  is  it  any  more  so, 
when  by  another  declaration,  the  equahty  of  men  is  stated,  not  as  in  a  state  of  nature, 
but  as  in  a  state  of  political  society  ?  It  was  but  carrying  out  the  object  of  that  instru- 
ment. He  could  not  agree  with  gentlemen,  who  thought  the  proper  time  for  fixing 
such  principles,  would  be  when  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  came  up  for 
consideration. 
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On  motkm  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  resolutions  were  then  laid  on  the  table. 
(Un  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  consider  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Legislative  Department  of  Government.     The  report  was  rtmA 
at  the  Clerk's  table,  and  the  first  section  having  then  been  read  by  the  Chairman  lor 
amendment,  as  follows : 

"  Resolvedf  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
regard  should  be  had  to  tlie  white  population  exclusively.*' 

Mr.  Green  moved  to  amend  it  by  striking  out  the  word  ^'  exclusively,**  and  adding 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  *■*  and  teuation  combiiudS^ 

And  the  question  being  on  this  amendment : 

Mr.  Green  stated,  there  were  some  documents  expected  momently  from  the  Audi- 
tor, which  had  a  bearing  on  the  amendmsAtf  and  he  therefore  wisned  the  action  of 
the  House  suspended  till  they  should  be  received;  and  he,  thereupon,  moved  tliat 
the  Committee  rise. 

It  arose  accordingly,  and  the  President  having  resumed  his  seat,  Mr.  Barbour  re- 
ported, that  the  Conunittee  had,  according  to  order,  had  the  subjects  referred  to  them 
under  consideration,  and  had  made  some  progress  therein ;  but  had  come  to  no  con- 
elusion  thereon. 

And  then  the  Convention  adjourned  till  to-morrow,  eleven  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,  October  27,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  el«7en  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  R^, 
Mr.  Parks,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  it  then  proceeded  to  the  Order  of  the  Day,  and  agam 
<w«nt  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  in  the  Chair. 

^■^  And  the  question  lying  over  from  yesterday,  being  on  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Mr.  Green  of  CulpeperJto  the  first  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Le- 

^  gisladve  Department  or^G^vemment,  viz  :  To  strike  out  the  word  "  exclusively y"  in 
we  resolution,  (which  declares  "  that  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the 
|iou8e  of  Delegates,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  white  population  exclusively ,*')  and 
uyert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  words  **■  and  taxation  combined.'' 

^T.  Green  observed,  that  he  had  proposed  this  amendment  with  a  view  to  bring  np 
the  whole  subject  for  discu^on  ;  so  that  both  sides  of  the  great  question  in  relation 
to  the  basis  of  representation,  might  be  before  the  Committee  :  and  it  was  under  the 
impression  that  tne  whole  field  being  thus  opened,  some  gentleman  would  enter  upon 
the  subject,  by  stating  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  desired  to  introduce  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  representation  into  the  Constitution.  He  now  hoped  that  some  gentleman, 
who  was  friendly  to  the  change,  would  present  to  the  Committee  his  views. 
After  a  short  pause,    . 

Mr.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  said,  that  he  did  hope  that  the  friends  of  the  proposition 
leported  by  the  Legislative  Committee,  would  assign  their  reasons  in  sujpport  of  a 
|ilan  which  proposes,  in  efiect,  to  put  tl-a  power  of  controlling  the  wealth  of  the  State, 
mto  hands  different  firom  those  which  hold  that  wealth  ;  a  plan,  which  declares  that 
repreaentatkm  shall  be  regulated  by  one  ratio,  and  contribution  by  another :  that  re- 
presentation shall  be  founded  on  the  white  population  alone,  and  contribution  on  a 
ratio  double,  treble,  and  quadruple  in  proportion.  He  hoped  the  fi-iends  of  these  new 
propositions,  new  at  least  in  our  State,  if  not  new  throughout  the  world,  would  give 
to  those  who  difiTered  from  themselves,  some  reasons  in  support  of  their  scheme ;  some 
better  reasons  than  that  such  principles  were  unknown  to  our  English  ancestorH, 
from  whom  we  have  derived  our  institutions ;  better  than  the  rights  of  man  as  held 
in  the  French  school;  better  than  that  they  were  calculated  in  their  nature  to  lead  to 
rapine,  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  and  in  the  end,  to  military  despotism :  a  schen^  which 
has  respect  to  numbers  alone,  and  considers  property  as  unworthy  of  regaroj  Give 
us,  saia  Mr.  L.  some  reasons ;  reasons  which  may  excuse  us  in  our  own  selPesteera, 
for  a  tame  submission  to  this  (in  my  opinion)  cruel,  palpable  and  crying  injustice.  Let 
OB  have  at  least  some  plausible  reason  ;  something  which  has  at  least  the  colour  of  rea- 
son, which  may  excuse  us  to  ourselves :  something  which  may  gild  the  pill  and  dis- 
guise its  bitterness :  something  to  save  us  from  the  contempt  of  this  present  time,  and 
Uie  assured  curse  of  posterity,  if  we  shall  betray  their  interest.  Give  us  something 
which  we  may  at  least  call  reasons  for  it  *.  not  arithmetical  and  mathematical  reasons; 
no  mere  abstractions;  but  referring  to  the  actual  state  of  things  as  thev  are  ;  to  the 
circumstances  and  condition  of  this  Commonwealth ;  why  we  must  submit  to  what 
I  cannot  help  regarding  as  the  most  crying  injustice  ever  attempted  in  any  land.  ^ 
eaU  upon  gentlemen  for  these  reasons. 
(Mr.  Cooke  of  Frederick,  rose  in  reply. 
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Mr.  Cooke  said,  that  he  conid  not  but  express  his  unfeigned  astonishinent^  that  the 
able  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  (Mr.  I^igh)  sliould  have  ventured  to  say  to  that 
■■oemhly,  that  the  principle  of  reprew ntatiou  recommended  by  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, was  "  new  to  him,  and  now  in  tlie  history  of  the  world."  Can  the  gentleman 
have  forgotten,  (said  Mr.  Cooke,)  that  tlie  principle  which  he  treats  as  a  novelty,  and 
an  innovation,  ia  asserted  in  tlie  *•  Declaration  of  the  Rights  o£  tlie  people  of  Virgi- 
nia ?"  And  does  he  not  know,  that  when  the  Convention  of  177(i  promulgated,  in 
that  instrument,  the  principles  of  Government  on  which  their  infant  RepiS>hc  was  ^ 

founded,  they  did  but  announce,  in  solemn  form,  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  principles  I 

which  had  received,  a  century  before,  tlie  deliberate  sanction  of  the  most  enlightened 
friends  of  liberty,  throughout  tlie  world  ? 

Sir,  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution  did  ^ut  reiterate  those  great  and  sacred  truths 
which  had  been  illustrated  by  the  genius  of  Locke,  and  Sydney,  and  Milton :  truths 
for  which  Ilompden,  and  a  host  of  his  compatriots,  had  poured  out  their  blood  in 
vain. 

Driven  from  Europe,  by  Kings,  and  Priests,  and  Nobles,  those  simple  tnrths  wers 
received,  with  favour,  by  the  sturdy  yeomanry  who  dwelt  on  the  western  shores  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  love  of  Uberty,  aye,  Sir,  and  of  c/pmlitu  too.  grew  with  the  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  the  strentrth,  of  the  Colonies.  It  declared  war,  at  last,  not 
only  against  the  power  of  the  Kiii<^,  but  against  tlie  pririlrirc  of  tlie  jVoble,  and  laid 
the  deep  foundations  of  our  Republic  on  Uic  »utcrci^nly  of  Uie  pcnjde  and  tlie  equality  of 
men. 

The  sacred  instrument,  for  sacred  I  will  dare  to  call  it,  notwithstanding  the  sneers 
which  its  very  name  oxrites  in  tlurf  aB5»imhly  of  Republicans,  tlie  sacrt'd  instrument  in 
which  those  threat  j)rinci|)les  were  doclared,  w;ia  ushored  into  existence  under  circum- 
stances the  most  impressive  and  solemn.  The  '*  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the 
people  of  V^irginia,"  was  made  by  an  assembly  of  sages  and  patriots,  who  had  just 
mvolved  tlieir  country  in  all  the  horrors  of  war,  in  all  tlie  dangers  of  an  unequal  con- 
test with  Uie  most  powerful  nation  on  eartli,  for  tJie  sake  of  tlie  noble  and  elevated 
principles  which  that  instrument  announces  and  declares.  For  the  sake  of  those 
principles,  they  had  imperilled  tlieir  lives,  their  fortunes,  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  country  ;  and,  in  one  word,  all  that  is  dear  to  man.  For  tlie  sake  of  those  prin- 
ciples, they  had  spread  havoc  and  desolation  over  tlieir  native  land,  and  consigned  to 
ruin  and  poverty  a  whole  generation  of  the  people  of  Viririnia.  j 

And  for  what  did  they  make  these  mij^hty  sacrifices !     For  wild  "  abstractions,  and  ■•■( 

metaphysical  subtleties  !"     No.  Sir.     For  principles  of  eternal  truth  ;  as  practical,  in  I 

character,  as  they  are  vital,  in  importance  ;  for  principles  dcer>-seated  in  tie  nature  of  ^ 

man,  by  whose  development,  alone,  he  can  attain  the  hajipiness  which  is  the  great 
object  of  his  being.     Those  principle.s  are, 

**  That  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  consequently  derived  from,  the  people.^' 

"  That  all  men  are,  by  nature,  cf/iuil'if  free."     And 

"Thatfl  majority  of  Uie  com  tn  unit y'^  posseshcs,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  neees- 
sity,  a  right  to  control  its  concerns. 

These  are  the  principles  wliich  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  regards  as  "  wild 


and  visionary ;  as '*  abstractions  and  metaphysical  suotieties;  and  wnicU  are  con<* 
iemptuously  styled  by  others,  wlio  think  witli  Lim,  '"mre  abstract  principles. 'T  Fast- 
ing by,  without  comment,  the  curious  fact,  tliat  tliese  **  abstract  princi[)les"  feceived 
but  yesterday  the  sanction  of  an  unaiiiuious  vote  of  this  body  (so  far,  •*  least,  as  a 
nemme  rontradicaitc  vote  can  be  calK  d  unanimous) :  poj^sing  by  the  fact,  I  say,  that 
the  resolution  of  a  bi)ecial  Committee  deciariiiir  that  the  Hill  of  Rights  requires  no 
am^ndynrnt,  was  but  ycsterdny  adopted,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  1  will  pause,  for  a 
moment,  to  enquire  what  thcKp  jrentl»*mcn  mean  by  their  favourite  phrase,  *'  mere  ab- 
stract principles.^"  If  1  rit»hlly  apiirelicutl  the  im]>(>rt  of  the  term  "abstract."  when 
appUea,  in  a  disparaging  sense,  to  any  general  principle,  it  means  tliat  the  principle, 
though  true,  as  ei/fres.frff ,  is,  neverthclci^s,  expressed  in  terms  so  irtnrral,  that  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  apply  it  to  any  given  subject,  it  is  almost  always  found  that 
the  subject  is  included,  not  witliin  the  principle  itself,  but  within  one  or  other  of 
those  eiteptUmSy  which  detract  from  the  unirersaJ  correctness  of  all  general  princi- 
ples. That  the  principle  is  an  unmeaning  generality,  and  scarcely  susceptible  of  ap- 
pUcation  trt  tlie  every-day  business  of  men.  In  short,  that  it  is  wild,  visionary  aild 
unpractical. 

Let  us  see,  then,  wheth#r  the  principles  which  are  announced  by  the  Declaration 
of  Risrhts,  as  the  '*  basis  and  foundation  of  Government,"  are  of  tliis.wild  and  vision- 
anr  character.  Let  us  see  whetlier  they  do- not,  on  the  contrary,  come  home  to  the 
"  business  and  bosoms  of  men."' 

It  declares,  then,  in  the  first  place,  '^  tliat  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  consequently  de- 
rived from,  the  people.'' 

Look  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  those  who  made  this  declaration,  to  the 
occasion  on  which  it  was  made,  and  to  its  bearing  and  operation  on  the  existing  insti- 
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iations  of  Virginia,  and  then  say  whether  it  was  not  k  practical  principle,  and  one 
too,  of  great  pith  and  moment.  The  colonies  had  long  been  smarting  under  the  ty- 
rannical exercise  of  power,  jwt  derivnl  frmn  the  ptaple. :  Under  the  exercise  of  power 
assumed,  by  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  w'Uhoui  Ute  consent  ofthefteopie. 
Here,  then,  is  a  bold  denunciation  of  this  usurped  autJiority ;  an  abolition  of  kingly 
power ;  a  declaration  that  the  people  of  Virginia  are  the  only  sorereigiis  of  Virginia,  and 
that  they  would  tolerate,  in  all  time  to  oome,  neither  foreign  Parhament*,  nor  Kings, 
»or  Cffisars.  A  declaration  that  the  only  legitimate  Government,  is  a  Government  of 
twwistrcUeSf  deriving  their  power  frtrm  the  people,  and  res{>onsible  to  the  people. 

With  whatever  colour  of  plausibility  this  might  have  been  called  an  abstract  princi- 
ple, in  Europe,  in  the  time  of  Locke  and  Sydney,  who  first  maintained  and  supportml 
It,  thanks  to  the  indomitable  spirit  of  our  ancestors,  it  became  practical  in  Virginia,  ui 
1770;  was  g  illantly  sustiined  tJirough  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  and  received  tie 
sanction  ot  royalty  itself,  at  the  peace  wliicii  ensued.  It  was  tlien  that  the  slarini 
doctrine  of  theyi/j  dtrinum  of  Kings,  openly  8upj)oitcdr  but  a  century  before,  in  tlU 
country  from  whence  we  sprung,  received  its  practical  refutation  ;  and  it  might  hav« 
been  hoped,  in  Virginia  at  least,  its  final  doom.  From  the  period  of  the  revolution 
tUl  the  meeting  of  this  ConrerUion,  the  doctrine  "  that  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  coi*- 
sequently  derived  from,  tlie  people,"  wijs  considered  a  ^rut  practical  truth.  Now,  it 
is  an  '*  abstract  principle,''  a  wild  and  visitmary  specululion  I  — *», 

But  again,  Sir.  Ihe  Bill  of  Rights  declares,  '•  that  all  men  are,  by  nature,  emudly 
free."  And  this  is  considered  an  abstraction  pnr  eirrUcnct ;  tlie  very  abstraction  of 
abstractions.  It  is  even  prononnoed  to  be  "  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,"  because  it 
amounts,  as  it  is  said,  to  a  declaration,  that ''  all  men,  all  women,  and  all  children,  a» 
entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  political  power." 

I  shall  briefly  examme  tlii^  principle.  Sir,  in  connexion  with  tliat  which  stands  fcy 
ita  side  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which  is,  in  effect,  that  the  sovereign  power,  tltt 
supreme  control  of  its  atTairn,  is  vested  in  the  majority  of  every  free  communit^^. 
And  I  hesitate  not  to  *y,  tliat  taken  in  connexion,  and  they  must  be  taken  in  con- 
nexion, they  are  ao  far  from  being  npeculative  and  abstract  truths,  mnch  less  absuid 
apeculations,  tliat  they  constitute  in  fact,  a  compendium  of  the  whole  law  of  rational 
and  practical  liberty,  and  were  peculiarly  appropriate  and  practical  in  their Jipplication 
to  the  actual  condition  of  Virginia.  Taking  first  the  insulated  proposition,  that  "tH 
men  are,  by  nature,  equally  ^ee  ;"  I  pronounce  it  to  be  a  great  practical  truth  ;  a  self- 
evident  proposition ;  tue  primary  postulate  of  the  science  of  Government.  Sir,  what 
does  this  proposition  mean,  but  that  no  arw,  man  is  born  with  a  natural  right  to  control 
any  other  man  ;  that  no  one  man  comes  into  tlie  world  witli  a  mark  on  him,  to  desig- 
nate him  as  possessing  superior  rights  to  any  other  man ;  that  neither  God  nor  nature 
recognize,  in  anticipation,  the  distmctions  of  bond  and  free,  of  despot  and  slave ;  but 
that  these  distinctions  are  artificial ;  are  the  work  of  man  ;  are  the  result  of  fraud  or 
violence.     And  who  is  so  bold  i^  to  deny  this  simple  truth  .'' 

Bat  is  it  a  mere  "abstract"  trutli.'  Was  it  not,  when  declared  by  the  authors  of 
tlie  Declaration  of  Rights,  replete  witli  practical  meaning?  What  was  their  actual 
situation  ?  The  Government  of  England,  against  which  this  principle  was  directed, 
was  incumbered  witli  privileged  orders ;  tliere  was  tlie  King  with  his  hereditary  pre' 
rogatine^  and  the  noble  with  his  herrditurij  pririlpge.  The  colonists  had  found,  to 
their  cost,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  struargle,  XSvxt  prcroirative  and />Wri/«^e,  de- 
rived from  biMh,  were  the  sworn  and  jnortal  tf>es  of  liberty.  In  announcing  and  re- 
instating tlie  original  etpiality  of  ineaiy  tliey  declared  war  against  both,  and  from  that 
time,  neither  privilege  nor  prerogative  derived  from  birth,  nave  been  tolerated  in  the 
Commonwealth  which  they  established.  And  is  there  nothincr  practical  in  this?  Is 
this  a  mere  ah*tract  principle ;  a  mere  **  metaphysical  subtlety  .?*' 

But  it  is  said,  tJiat  if  it  be  true  tliat  "all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free,"  tlien  all 
men,  all  women,  and  all  children,  are  entitled  to  eqiud  shares  of  political  power;  in 
other  words,  that  they  are  all  entitled  to  tlie  right  of  sulFrage,  wliich  is,  practically, 
political  power. 

Sir,  no  such  absurdity  can  be  inferred  from  the  lanjrunge  of  the  I>eclaration  of 
Rights.  The  framers  <il  that  instrument  did  not  undertake  to  write  down  in  it  all  the 
rums  and  all  tiie  exceptions  which  constitute  pf)litinal  law.  They  did  not  express  the 
self-evident  truth  that  the  Creator  of  tlie  Universe,  to  render  woman  more  nt  for  the 
sphere  in  which  He  intended  her  to  act,  had  made  her  weak  and  timid,  in  comparison 
with  man,  and  had  thus  placed  her  under  liis  coTitrol,  as  well  as  under  his  protection. 
That  children,  also,  from  the  immaturity  of  their  bodies  and  their  minds,  were  under 
a  like  control.  They  did  not  say,  in  tc-rms,  that  tlie  exercise  of  political  power,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  right  of  Buffra|re,  necessarily  implies /rc/'-ffi»-mcj/  and  intelligence; 
fr«e-agency,  because  it  consists  in  election  or  choice  between  different  men  and  differ- 
ent measures ;  and  intelligence^  because  on  a  judicious  choice  depends  the  very  safety 
and  existence  of  tlie  community.  Tliat  nature  herself  had  therefore  pronoujiced,  on 
women  and  children,  a  sentence  of  incapacity  to  exercise  political  power.    They  did 
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not  Bay  all  this ;  and  why  ?  Because  to  the  nniveraal  seme  of  all  mankind,  these 
were  self-evident  truths.  They  meant,  therefore,  this,  and  no  more :  that  all  the 
members  of  a  community,  of  mature  reason,  and  free  agents  by  situation,  are  origi- 
nally and  by  nature,  tqwaihj  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  political  power,  or  a  voice  in 
the  Government. 

But  at  the  some  time  that  they  recognized  and  expressed  the  general  principle,  the 
general  right,  they  recognized  and  expressed  a  limitation  of  that  general  right  imposed 
by  nature  and  necessity.  In  affirming  and  declaring  the  jns  majoris  to  be  the  law  of 
all  free  communities,  they  did  but  declare  the  simple  and  obvious  truth,  that  the  es- 
sential character  of  a  free  Grovemment,  of  a  Government  whose  movements  are  re- 
gulated by  numbers,  involves  the  necessity  of  a  submission  by  the  mmority  to  the 
VMJority.  For  the  right  of  dehberation  and  election  necessarily  involves  some  dedsiim 
between  the  men  or  the  measures  which  are  tlie  subject  of  deliberation  and  election. 
All  deliberation  must  come  to  a  close,  and  every  exercise  of  the  right  of  election  must 
terminate  in  a  choice.  To  bring  deliberation  to  some  close,  and  election  to  Mmtechoice, 
it  must  of  necessity  be  adopted  as  a  rule,  either  that  the  majority  or  the  minority 
must  put  an  end  to  the  deliberation,  by  pronouncing  a  decision:  And  the  necessity 
of  adopting  the  rule  that  the  majority  shall  so  pronounce,  is  founded  on  the  necessity 
of  a  sanction  to  every  law,  on  the  fact  that  the  majority  possesses,  in  its  superior  phy- 
sieal  force,  that  sanction,  and  on  the  certainty  that  it  would  not  permanently  submit 
to  the  opposite  regulation.  I  say.  permanently :  Because,  though  the  majority  may 
be  deluded  for  a  tune,  by  tlie  artiticial  and  vicious  institutions  of  society,  mto  a  sub- 
mission to  the  voice  of  the  minority,  they  will  arise^at  last,  and  assert  and  enforce 
their  natural  superiority. 

Neither  did  tlie  framers  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  carry  out  the  jus  majoris  into 
certain  otlier  plain  and  obvious  results :  for  they  wer^  not  wriUng  a  treatise  on  politi- 
cal law,  but  merely  announcing,  in  a  brief  and  compendious  form,  its  leading  princi- 
ples. They  declared,  for  example,  that  the  majority  of  every  conununity  has  a  right 
to  adopt  such  a  form  of  Government^  and  such  a  fundamenttd  law,  as  to  tliem  seems 
best.  They  lefl  unexpressed  the  plam  and  obvious  propositions,  tiiat  in  forming  that 
frindamental  law,  the  majority  hav*  a  right  to  act,  and  ought  to  act,  on  the  principles, 
that  tlie  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law ;  that  the  legitimate  object  of  all  Go- 
vernment, is  to  promote  tiie  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number ;  and  that  the 
perfect  and  entire  protection  of  life,  property,  and  personal  liberty,  constitutes  the  es- 
sential basis  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  That  to  effect  these 
essential  objects,  the  majority  have  a  perfect  right  to  prescribe,  by  a  fundamental  law, 
still  further  Umitations  to  the  universality  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  That  they  have 
a  right  to  exclude,  and  ought  to  exclude,  by  their  fundamental  law,  from  the  exercise 
of  me  right  of  suffrage,  all  those,  who  in  tlie  holiest  and  dehberate  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority, cannot  safpJy  be  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  it ;  or  in  other  words,  all  those 
whose  exercit»e  of  this  right  would  be,  in  tlie  honest  and  deliberate  opinion  of  the 
majority,  incompatible  witli  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  community,  which  is  the 
supreme  law.  They  did  not  set  down,  in  express  terms,  all  these  distinct  and  con- 
secutive propositions.  But  they  did  state  the  result  to  which  they  lead,  when  they 
said,  in  eff*ect,  that,  in  a  well  regulated  community,  those  alone  should  be  permitted 
to  exorcise  the  right  of  sufi&age,  who  have  **  a  permanent  common  interest  with,  and 
aUftcbmei^t  to,  the  community." 

ffsay ,  then.  Sir,  with  a  confidence  inspired  by  a  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  aSVance,  that  the  principles  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  equality  of  men,  and 
the  right  of  the  majority,  set  forth  in  the  "  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  people  of 
Virginia,"  so  far  from  being  "  wild  and  visionary,"  so  far  from  being  "  abstractions  and 
metaphysical  subtleties,"  are  tlie  very  principles  which  alone  give  a  distinetim  cha- 
racter to  our  institutions,  are  the  principles  which  have  had  tlie  practical  effect  in 
Virginia,  of  abolishing  kinffhj  power,  and  aristocratic  jmrilege,  substituting  for  them 
an  elective  magistracy,  deriving  their  power  from  the  people,  and  responsible  to  the 
people. 

But  it  has'  been  said  that  the  autliors  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  themselves,  ad- 
mitted, in  effect,  the  abstract  and  uw;mw/iea/ character  of  the  principles  which  it  con- 
tains, by  establishing  a  Government  whose  practical  regulations  are  wholly  inconsis- 
tent with  those  theoretical  principles.  That  while,  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
they  asserted  that  all  power  is  vested  in  the  people,  and  should  be  exercised  by  a  mo- 
jorUyof  the  people,  they  established  a  Government  in  which  unequal  countit^f  ex- 
pressing their  sense  by  the  representatives  of  a  selected  few  in  thoee  counties,  to  wiL 
ihefredwlders,  were  tiie  real  political  units,  or  essential  elements  of  political  powen 
That  the  right  of  the  majority,  in  this  fiiune  of  Government,  was  violated  in  two  dif- 
ferent modes  :  First,  by  vesting  the  power,  within  each  county,  in  the  freeholdera, 
who  are  a  minority  of  tlie  people ;  and  next  by  investing  small  masses  of  people  in 
the  small  counties,  and  large  masses  in  the  large  counties,  with  equal  power  in  the 
Government. 
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^r,  the  argoment  woold  be  a  good  one  if  the  premiMe'^ 
r(^     But  it  IB  not  true  that  the  authors  of  the  Decloratior 


,  „^-  c  -       -^ I -which  support  it  were  cor- 

r^r  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  authors  of  the  Declaration  of  Rignts  tstaUishtd  tlu) 
anomalous  Government  under  which  we  have  Uved  these  fiH^  years  and  morx. 
There  can  be  no  OTroeser  error  than  to  suppose  that  the  Constitution  of  Vir^iuia  wan 
formed  in  1776.  Its  two  great  distincUve  features,  the  sectUmaL^  and  the  aristocrat u 
had  been  given  to  it  a  century  before}  The  equal  representation  of  the  eouTtties,  whicli 
was  the  remote  cause  of  its  sectionaTcharacter,  was  established,  in  1661 ,  by  a  («eneral 
Assembly  representing  a  population  residing  exclusively  in  the  tide- water  country, 
and  consequently,  at  that  time,  homogeneous  in  character  and  identical  in  inttTest. 
The  limitation  of  suffrage  to  freeholders  which  gave  to  it  an  aristocratic  ctiaructer,  was 
imposed  on  the  Cofonr  in  1677,  without  any  act  of  Assembly,  by  a  letter  of  instruc- 
tions ftom  the  Kiiig  of  Entfland  to  liis  Governor  in  Virginia,  backed  and  enforced  by 
two  regiments  of  British  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  CoUmy  for  the  express 
purpose  of  suppressing  a  popular  insurrection.  At  the  a»ra  of  tlie  revolution,  Uien, 
these  two  provisions  had  been  the  constitutional  law  of  the  Colony  for  nujre  thmi  one 
hundred  years.  The  freeholders  had  learned  to  pride  tliemselvei*  on  their  superior 
power  and  privileges,  and  the  smaller  counties  on  tlieir  equality  witli  the  larger.  1  he 
body  of  the  people  were  reconciled  by  habit  to  their  actual  condition. 

rwhat,then,wasthe  situation  in  which  tlie  framers  of  tlie  Constitution  werenlm:ed  ? — 
while  they  framed  that  instrument  they  were  ahnost  within  hearing  of  tiic  tmiiuler  of 
hostile  canno^  The  invader  was  at  the  door.  They  were  in  continual  dangt-r  of 
being  driven  ffora  the  very  hall  of  legislation  by  the  bayonets  of  the  eiu-iiiy.  The 
whole  undivided  physical  force  of  tlie  country  was  barely  suHioient  to  dt* feud  it  a^ainat 
the  superior  force  oC  a  foreign  enemy.  It  was  utterly  impo^siJilcy  under  hucIi  cireuiii- 
stances,  to  pull  down,  and  erect  anew,  the  whole  fabric  of  (loveriinunt.  And  it 
would  have  b^n  to  the  last  degree  unwise  and  impolitic,  at  such  a  fearful  crisis,  to 
distract  the  mmda  of  the  people  by  attempting  a  new  distribution  and  arrangement  of 
political  power.  lit  would  hove  been  the  very  height  of  folly,  at  such  a  crisisjio  create 
disafiectioa-  in  tBe  minds  oi  the  frr/'holders,  by  stripping  them  of  their  exrlunive 
powers,  and  to  exasperate  the  smaller  counties  by  degrading  Uiem  from  the  rank 
which  they  had  held  under  the  royal  Government.  In  leavnig  the  frrt holders  and 
the  counties  as  they  found  them,  tlie  framers  of  the  Constitution  lMJwe<l  to  the  supreme 
law  of  necessity,  and  acted  like  wise  and  practiral  statesnien!]  Weak  and  unstable, 
then,  is  the  argument  which  infers  the  unjrrarliatl  character  of  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  Declaration  of  Rights  from  tlie  inconsitit^'iicy  of  the  actual  Government 
formed,  with  those  principles.  The  very  language  rcKorted  to  in  dispc>«iiig  of  a  sub- 
ject of  such  vital  importance  as  the  regiuation  of  tlie  right  of  suffrage,  Uie  brief  and 
summary  way  in  which  it  is  disposed  of,  would  uhew,  in  tlie  absence  of  all  ftther 
evidence,  that  it  was  a  subject  which  tlie  framers  of  tlie  Constitution  scurcriy  dared 
toUmch. — "  The  right  of  suffrage  shall  remain  as  at  present  exercised." 

rWo,  Sir,  it  was  not  reserved  for  its  to  discover  the  inconsistency  between  tlieir  theo- 
re^^al  principles,  and  their  practical  regulations.  They  saw  it  themselves,  and  de- 
plored it.  In  the  very  heat  of  the  war  which  was  waged  for  tJieso  "  nlmtractions" — in 
the  hurly-burly  of  tlie  conflict,  one  statesman,  at  least,  was  found,  to  point  out  th<ise 
inconsistencies,  and  to  urge  home,  on  the  people  of  Virginia  the  "  new  and  unheard 
of"  principle,  that  in  the  apportionment  of  representation,  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  white  population  only.  As  early  as  17H1,  Nir.  Jefferson  exhorted  the  people  of 
Virginia,  in  the  most  earnest  and  impressive  language,  to  reduce  the  principle  to 
practice,  ^*  so  soon  as  leisure  should  be  afforded  wem,  for  intrenching,  wittiin  good 
£>rms,  the  rights  for  which  they  had  bled.*' 

From  that  time  to  this,  the  spirit  of  reform  has  never  slept  From  that  tune  to  this. 
the  friends  of  liberty  have  continually  lifted  up  their  voices  against  the  ine<)uality  anci 
injustice  of  our  system  of  Grovemmont.  Incessantly  baffled  and  defeated,  they  have 
not  abandoned  their  purpose ;  and  after  a  struggle  of  fifty  years,  that  piir]>ose  seems 
at  length  on  the  eve  of  accomplishinentt  The  llepreseuiatives  of  the  pe<mlf  of  Vir- 
ginia nave  at  length  assemblea  in  C^uiveiition,  to  revise  tlie  ('onstitution  of^  tlie  State. 
A  special  committee  of  this  Convention  has  recommended,  among  otlier  meusiires  of 
reform,  the  adoption  of  a  resolution, 

"  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representati^,  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  regard 
should  be  had  to  wnite  population  exclusively  ."J 

It  is  this  resolution  which  has  called  fortli  tlie  denunciations  of  the  gentleman  from 
Chesterfield.  It  is  tliia  proposition,  "  new  in  tlie  history  of  our  Government,  if  not 
throughout  the  world;  new  certainly  to  him,"  which  he  calls  on  us  to  supjMirt. 

Sir,  I  have  ventured  to  assert,  in  the  cimmiencement  of  the  remarks  which  I  have 
bad  th«  honour  to  address  to  the  Comipittee,  that  tliis  prop«wition,  so  far  from  being 
«*  new  and  unheard  ofy'  is  but  a  reiteration,  a  practical  enforcement,  of  tliose  principles 
of  political' kw  which  were  solemoly  announced  by  the  fathers  of  the  reymution,  in 
that  noble  paper,  the  "  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  which 
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rights  do  pertain  to  them  and  their  posterity,  as  the  baais  and  fbnndation  of  Gorem- 
nient."     I  proceed  to  redeem  the  pledge. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  decl.ires,  that  the  pcojjfe  are  the  only  legitimate  source  and  foun* 
tain  o^  political  power. — The  resolution  of  the  Committee  affirmi}  this  doctrine,  by 
proposing,  that  in  apportioning  representation,  or  political  power,  regard  shall  be  had 
to  ^tc /;e<///V  exclusively.  Not  to  wealth,  not  to  overgrown  sectional  interests,  not  to 
the  supposed  rights  of  the  counties ;  but  to  the  white  population  j  to  the  people  only. 
The  Jiill  of  Rights  asserts  the  political  equality  of  the  citizens. — ^The  resolution  pro- 
pose.5  to  give  to  that  principle  a  practical  existence  in  our  Government,  by  abolishing 
th«  inveterate  abuse  of  the  equal  representation  of  vnedpwl  counties,  ana  equalizing, 
as  neiirly  as  may  be,  tlie  electoral  districts  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  basw 
of  free  white  population  alone. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  pronounces  the  jus  majoris  to  be  the  law  of  all  free  communities, 
by  attributing  to  the  majority  of  a  community,  the  power  to  reform,  alter  or  abolish, 
at  its  will  and  pleasure,  the  very  Government  itself,  and  consequently  the  lesser  pow- 
er of  deciding,  without  appeal,  in  all  matters  of  ordinary  leffidaUon. — The  resolu- 
tion proposes  to  ffive  practical  effect  to  the  jtts  Tnajorisy  by  making  each  Delegate  the 
representative  of  an  efpuiJ  number  of  the  people,  so  that  the  voice  of  a  majority  of  the 
Delefrates,  will  be  the  voice  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  It  proposes,  in  short,  to 
estabhali  that  l)eautiful  homiony  between  our  theoretical  principles  and  our  practical 
reflations ;  the  want  of  which,  has  been,  for  fifty  years,  the  reproach  of  Virginia. 
The  resolution  of  tlie  Committee,  tiien,  proposes  no  new  and  unheard  of  scheme  ; 
no  innovation  on  the  established  principles  of  our  Government.  It  calls  on  you  to 
listen  to  the  warning  voice  of  the  fathers  of  tlie  revolution,  who,  in  this  despised  "  de- 
claration," have  told  you,  "  that  no  free  Government,  or  the  blessings  of  liberty,  can 
be  preserved  to  any  people,  but  by  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles." 
out  the  accordance  of  the  resolution  with  these  great  fundamental  principles,  haa 
not  obtaTned  for  it,  tlie  approbation  of  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  ^Judge  Green.) 
He  proposes  to  amend  it  by  striking  out  the  word  "  exclusively, '  and  aading  the  words 
"  and  taxation  combined;  '  so  that  the  resolution,  as  amended,  would  be, 

"  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  tlie  House  of  Delegates,  regard 
sliould  be  had  to  wnite  population  ana  taiution  combined." 

It  will  be  perceived,  at  once,  tliat  tlie  object  of  tliis  amendment,  is  to  substitute  for 
the  principle  of  representation  contained  in  the  resolution  of  the  Committee,  one  of « 
totally  new  and  ditferent  character.  It  proposes  a  mixed  or  compound  baisis  of  re- 
presentation, the  elements  of  which  are  property  and  pcophy  in  lieu  of  the  simple  basis 
of  people  only.  For  the  total  amount  of  taxation  does,  and  must,  bear  a  just  propor- 
tion to  the  total  amount  of  property,  the  possession  of  which  constitutes  the  ability  to 
pay.  The  direct  tendency,  tlien,  of  tliis  amendment,  is  to  give  political  power  to  the 
wealthy  in  proportion  to  tneir  wealth,  and  to  inflict  political  insignificance  on  tlie  poor 
in  proportion  to  their  poverty.  To  confer  on  aa  electoral  district,  containing  few 
electors  but  ffrrat  wealth,  equal  power  with  another  district  containing  many  electors 
but  Utile  wealth.  To  give  to  the/cir,  who  ore  richj  a  control  over  the  many  who  are 
poor.  So  that  if  Stephen  Girard,  tlie  great  millionaire  of  the  north,  were  to  become 
a  citizen  of  Virginia,  and  fiscal  ingenuity  could  reach  his  abounding  wealth,  tlie  di- 
rect or  apparent  operation  of  this  amendment,  would  be  to  augment  incalculably,  the 
political  power  of  tlie  county  he  should  select  as  his  residence,  while  its  real  effect 
would  probably,  if  not  certainly,  be,  to  confer  all  the  accumulated  mass  of  power,  thus 
artificially  produced,  on  Stephen  Girard  himself.  If  Richmond,  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  ofiairs,  should  chance  at  a  future  day,  to  attain  the  opulence  which  is  even 
now  possessed  by  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Union,  tlie  operation  of  the 
amendment  would  be,  to  give  it  uncontrolled  power  over  the  legislation  of  the  Com* 
mon  wealth. 

But,  Sir,  without  commenting  further  on  the  practical  oporation  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  let  us  apply  to  it  the  same  test  to  wliich  we  have  subjected  tlie  resolution 
of  tlie  Committee.  Does  it  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  "  Declaration  of  Rights;" 
with  the  principles  to  which  the  ^ntleman  from  Culpeper,  in  common  with  us  all, 
has  given,  but  yesterday,  the  sanction  of  his  approving  vote  ? 

It  will  be  perceived,  on  tlie  slightest  examination,  tliat  it  violates,  not  one  only  of 
those  principles,  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  every  one. 

1.  It  repudiates  the  doctrine  tliat  the  jjeAtple  are  the  only  legitimate  source  and  foun- 
tain of  political  power,  and  that  "  all  pK>wer  is  derived  from  tlie  people,"  and  makes 
property  one  of  the  sources  of  power,  and  declares  it  to  be  derived,  in  part,yrcm»  pro- 
perty. 

2.  It  denies  the  correctness. of  the  principle,  that  all  the  electors  in  the  Common- 
wealth are  equal  in  political  rights,  by  conferring  on  a  small  number  of  tceaUhy  elec- 
tors, congregated  in  one  electoral  district,  the  same  power  that  it  confers  on  a  large 
number  ^  poor  electors,  congregated  in  another  electoral  district. 
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3.  It  suhrerts  tfae  jus  majoris,  the  third  great  principie  alluded  to,  and  which  is,  in 
fiict,  but  a  corollary  from  the  first,  tliat  the  soverei^naty  is  vested  in  Oie  body  of  the 
feopUf  and  rabstitutes  for  it  the  control  of  the  wealuiy  few ;  or  in  other  words,  the 
mo0t  odious,  pemicioufl  and  despicable  of  all  aristocracies — an  aristocracy  of  wealth. 

And  for  what  purpose,  I  pray  you,  are  we  thus  to  dilapidate  the  very  foundations 
of  our  free  institutions  ? — For  what  purpose  are  we  to  make  this  retrograde  move- 
ment in  the  science  o{  Government,  and  in  the  practical  institutions  of  our  country, 
which  should  rather  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of  tliat  science,  and  the  march 

^: »„.,      T.n-...  ,. ,:u.__.___,..^_ ,_...      .,       .    'j  gjow,  is  yet 

evailing  doc- 
avow  and  re- 
pudiate the  doctrines  consecrated  by  the  blood' of  our  fathers? — While  most  of  tlie 
old,  and  all  the  new  Republics  of  this  extensive  confederacy,  are  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  to  its  full  extent,  wliv  should  we  alone, 
•eek  to -narrow,  and  limit,  and  restrain  its  operation? — What  mighty  good  is  to  be  at- 
tained by  this  abandonment  of  the  principles  of  the  revolution  ? 

The  members  of  this  Committee,  in  general,  are  leil  to  imagine  the  objects  and 
▼iewB  of  the  learned  and  distinguished  gentleman  who  has  proposed  the  amendment 
in  question.  For  though  parliamentary  usage,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  imposed  upon 
him  the  task  of  developing  the  principles  ot  his  amendment,  and  thougli  we  were  re- 
gularly notified  yesterday,  in  me  manner  in  which  such  nonces  are  usually  given, 
Diat  he  would  proceed,  to-day,  to  the  performance  of  that  duty,  he  has  pursued  a  dif- 
feront  course,  and  the  friends  of  the  resolution  reported  by  the  Select  Committee, 
have  been  invited,  or  rather  challenged,  by  the  gentleman  urom  Chesterfield,  to  com- 
mence the  discussion. 

Having  been  myself  a  member  of  that  Committee,  however,  and  having  heard  the 
arguments  bv  which  the  same  amendment  was  there  sustained,  I  will  endeavor  to 
pcpbrm  the  duty  of  the  mover  by  stating,  and  ray  own  by  answering  tliem. 

|k  is  alleged^  tlieii.  Sir,  tha^he  principles  of  Goveniment  contained  in  tlie  Decla- 
ration of  Rights,  I  mean  those  elevated  and  elevating  principles  which,  in  an  assem- 
bly of  Virginia  Statesmen,  I  have  this  day  been  compelled  to  defend,  are  little  better 
than  igere  abstractions.  That  whether  they  are  correct  or  not,  as  '*  abstract  princi- 
iiles,"Enere  is  a  great  jrractical  principle,  wholly  overlooked  in  tlie  resolution  of  the 
Belect^Committee,  of  vital  and  paranumnt  im|K)rtauce.  The  principle  in  question, 
and  the  argument  by  which  it  is  sustained,  when  broadly  and  fairly  developed,  amount 
to  this: 

1.  That  the  security  of  property  is  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  a  community,  and  should  be  sedulously  provided  fur  by  its 
institutions. 

2.  That  men  naturally  love  property,  and  the  comforti  and  advantages  it  will  pur- 
chase. 

3.  That  this  love  of  wealth  is  so  strong,  that  th«  poor  are  tiie  natural  enemies  of 
the  rickf  and  feel  a  strong  and  habitual  inclmation  to  strip  them  of  their  wealth,  or,  at 
least,  to  throw  on  them  alone  all  tlie  burtliens  of  society. 

4.  That  the  poor,  being  more  numerous  in  every  community  than  all  the  clasFtos 
above  them,  would  have  the  povscr,  as  well  as  the  indiiuUwn,  thiis  to  oppress  the 
rich,  if  admitted  to  an  equal  participation  witli  them  in  political  power ;  and 

5.  That  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  restrain,  limit  and  diminish  the  power  of  tills 
natural  majority ;  of  this  many-headed  and  hungry  monster,  the  many,  by  some  arti- 
ficial regulation  in  the  CowttUutum,  or  fuiuUimental  law,  of  every  community.  And 
if  this  be  not  done,  either  directly,  by  limitations  on  tlie  right  of  suffrage,  or  mdirect- 
ly,  by  some  artificial  distribution  of  political  power,  in  the  apportiomnent  of  represen- 
tation, hke  that  contained  in  tlie  amendment,  property  will  be  invaded,  all  the  multi- 
plied evils  of  anarch V  will  ensue,  till  the  society,  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  unbri- 

•  died  democracv,  will  be  driven  to  prefer  to  its  stormy  sway,  the  despotic  Govern- 
ment of  a  single  master.  And  tliis  is  said  to  be  the  natiural  death  of  the  Government 
of  immhers. 

Sir,  if  this  statement  of  the  argument  be  a  httle  over-coloured  by  imputing  to  those 
who  advance  it  epithets  which  fliey  are  too  prudent  to  use,  it  is  nevertheless,  like  all 
good  caricatures,  a  striking  likeness. 

To  this  ar^ment  I  answer  that,  like  most  unsound  arguments,  it  is  founded  on  a 
lw>M  aynimption  of  f^^  pra^yAa  U  is  founded  on  the  assumption  thaTritett  tife,liy 
f\ptiire,  rnlftflTfj  ^<f\  ^th  *mmtr^tty^f[  f^^^jj^^j^xjffTT^^*  inyasinns  of  thA  rights  of  each 
otber^only.  irr  fbar-QCXQjBCCion.  But,  is  this  a  just  picture  of  that  compound  crea- 
ture man  f  Sir,  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  libel  on  the  race,  disproved  by  every  pa^e  of  its 
history.  If  you  will  look  there  you  will  find  that  man,  though  sometimes  driven  by 
stormy  passions  to  the  commission  of  atrocious  crimes,  is  by  nature  and  habit  neither 
a  wolf  nor  a  tiger.  Tliat  he  is  an  ftffeclio/uUe,  a  social,  a  patriotic,  a  conscientious  and 
a  rdigious  creature.     In  him,  alone,  of  all  animals,  has  nature  implanted  Uie  feeling 
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of  affection  fir  kis  kindred,  aflfer  the  attainment  of  matnrit^.  'TIub  alone  ie  a  restraint 
on  tli8  excess  of  his  natural  desire  for  property  as  extensive  as  the  ties  of  blood  that 
bind  him  to  his  fellow  man^  Desiring,  moreover,  that  man  shall  live  in  commtmt- 
/*>jf ,  where  alone  he  can  exist,  nature  has  given  to  him  the  social  feeling  ;  th^ feeling 
of  attachment  to  those  around  him.  Intending  that  for  the  more  perfect  development 
of  his  hirrh  faculties,  and  for  tli^  attainment  of  the  greatest  degree  of  comfort  and 
happ'mess  of  which  lie  is  susceptible,  man  should  associate  in  luUionSy  she  implanted 
in  him  a  feeling,  the  crlorious  displays  of  which  have  shed  lustre  around  so  many  pa- 
ges of  his  •history.  I  mean  the  love  of  country  or  patriotism.  Designing  that  he 
should  attain  to  happiness  through  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  in  that  way  only,  she 
c  ected  in  each  man  s  bosom  the  tribunal  of  ronsciencc,  which  passes  in  review  all  the 
actions  of  the  individual,  and  pronounces  sentence  of  condemnation  on  every  manifest 
deviation  from  moral  rectitude.  To  add  sanctions  to  the  decisions  of  conscience,  whe 
also  implanted  in  his  bosom  an  intuitive  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  intelhgence 
governing  the  world,  who  would  reward  virtue  and  punish  vice  in  a  future  state  of 
being.  Man  is  therefore,  by  nature  a  religious  creature,  whose  conduct  is  more  or 
less  regulated  by  the  love  or  fear  of  the  unknown  governor  of  the  Universe.  Above 
all,  tlie  light  of  revealed  rehgion  has  shone  for  ages  on  the  world,  and  that  Divine 
system  of  morals  which  commands  us  '*  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do 
unto  us,"  has  shed  its  benign  influence  on  the  hearts  of  countless  thousands,  of  the 
lii^h  and  tlie  low,  tlie  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  But  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  all  these  natural  feelings,  all  these  social  affections,  all  tliese  monitions 
of  conscience,  all  these  religious  impressions,  all  these  Christian  charities,  all  these 
hopes  of  future  rewards  and  fears  of  future  punishments,  are  dead,  and  silent,  and 
inoperative  in  tlie  bosom  of  man.  The  love  or  property  is  tlie  great  engroesiiiff  pas- 
sion which  swallows  up  all  other  passions,  and  feelings,  and  principles ;  and  this  not 
in  particular  ca^es  only,  but  in  all  men.  The  poor  man  is  fatally  and  inevitably  the 
enemy  of  the  ricli,  and  will  wage  a  war  of  rapine  against  him,  if  once  let  loose  from 
the  restraints  of  the  fundamental  law.  A  doctrine  monstrous,  hateful  and  incre- 
dible ! 

But,  Sir ,  if  I  were  even  to  admit,  for  a  moment,  the  troth  of  the  revoltiujj  propositionthat 
the  desire  for  property  swallows  up  all  the  other  feelings  of  man,  does  it  follow  that  the 
aspirants  afler  Uie  enjoyments  that  property  confers,  vrill  seek  to  attain  their  object  in 
the  manner  which  tlie  argument  in  question  supposes  ?  If  it  be  contended  that  man  is 
a  f^edy  and  avaricious,  it  will,  still,  not  be  denied,  that  he  is  a  reasoning  and  caleu- 
latmg,  animal.  When  he  desires  to  atttan  property  it  is  in  order  tliat  he  may  possess 
and  enjoy  it.  But  if  he  join  in  establishing  the  rule  that  the  right  of  the  strongest  is 
the  best  right,  wliat  security  has  he  that  he,  in  his  turn,  will  not  soon  be  deprived  of 
his  property  by  some  one  stronger  than  himself?  Sir,  the  very  desire  for  property  im- 
plies the  desire  to  possess  it  securely.  And  he  who  has  a  strong  desire  to  possess  it, 
and  a  high  relish,  in  anticipation,  of  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  it  securely,  will  be  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  laws  which  secure  tnat  possession,  and  a  decided  enemy  tp  every 
systematic  invasion  of  the  rale  of  mtutn  and  titum.  In  other  words,  man  is  saga- 
cious enough  to  know  that  as  a  general  and  public  rule  of  action,  the  maxim  that  ho- 
nesty is  the  best  poUcy,  is  the  saiest  and  best  maxim.  And  when  he  deviates  from 
that  rule  he  always  hopes  thai  the  violation  will  go  undiscovered,  or  otherwise  es- 
cape punishment.  So  true  is  this,  that  I  am  persuaded  tliat  if  a  nation  could  be 
found  consisting  exclusively  of  rogues  and  swindlers,  there  would  not  be  found  in  the 
legislative  code  of  that  nation  a  systematic  invasion  of  the  right  of  property,  such  as 
tlie  argument  for  the  proposed  amendment  apprehends  and  seeks  to  provide  against. 

(/Oiumunities  of  men  are  sagacious  enou^  to  know  and  follow  their  real  interest. 
And,  Sir,  I  do  not,  and  cannot  believe  that  it  is,  or  ever  was  the  real  interest  of  any 
class  in  the  comnmnitv,  or  of  any  community  to  commit  gross  and  flagrant  abuses  of 
power,  to  disregard  tlie  monitions  of  conscience,  to  break  down  the  barriers  and 
obliterate  tlie  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  and  thus  to  involve  society  in  all 
the  horrors  of  aiiarclw.  The  principles  of  justice  ore  the  foundation  of  the  social 
fabric,  and  rash  and  foolish  is  he  and  blind  to  his  true  interest,  who  undermines  the 
foundation  and  tumbles  the  fabric  in  ruins. 

Thus  far  1  have  reasoned  a  priori.  But  wliat  are  the  lessons  which  history  and 
experience  teach  us,  in  pursuing  this  enquiry  ? — We  need  not  go  far  for  examples. 
Let  us  look  at  the  experience  of  our  good  old  (Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  From  the 
foondation  of  tlie  Commonwealth  tlie  sUve-holding  population  of  Virginia  has  held 
tlie  supreme  power  in  the  Stiite.  From  the  foundation  of  the  (>>mmonwealth  tliere 
has  existed  and  there  still  exists,  a  numerous  population  on  our  western  frontier,  who 
are  comparatively  destitute  of  slavf^-property,  and  whose  wealth  has  ever  consisted 
in  cattle  more  than  in  any  other  descnptitm  of  property.  Now  if  the  argument  of  those 
who  support  the  propomd  amendment  be  a  sound  one,  it  would  follow  Uiat  as  it  is 
and  always  has  been  the  interest  (according  to  their  views  of  interest)  of  the  slave- 
holding  population  to  shifl  from  tluunselves,  and  to  lay  on  others,  the  burthens  of 
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Go^emment,  they  would  impoae  heaT^  taxes  on  the  cattle,  the  fyroperiy  of  t]ie  help- 
less minority,  and  oppress  them  by  this  and  eveiy  other  species  of  fiscal  exaction. 
And  yet  the  very  reyerse  is  the  fact.  For  the  slaTe-holders,  invested  with  supreme 
power,  and  urged  to  its  exercise  by  their  "  interest"  have  not  only  not  overtaxed  the 
cattle  of  their  western  brethren,  but  have,  in  fact,  imposed  on  them,  except  at  one 
period  of  danger  and  distress  from  foreign  war,  no  tax  at  all,  and  when  the  pressure 
eeased  the  law  imposing  the  tax  was  instantly  repealed.  And  why .' — Because  they 
were  ffovemed  by  the  nrmciples  of  justice,  and  the  feelings  of  honour.  Because  they 
thoug'ht,  and  justly,  tnat  the  people  of  the  frontier,  burthened  as  they  were  witn 
''  the  first  expenses  of  society,'  and  engaffed  in  laying  the  very  foundations  of  ths 
social  fiibric,  could  ill  endure  the  additionu  burthen  of  a  tax  on  tiieir  flocks  and  herds. 
Beca-'  le  the  non-slave-holders  of  the  west  were  at  their  mercy,  and  eveiy  feehnf  of 
honoar  and  magnanimity  ibrbade  •them  to  oppress  the  weak.  I  say,  then.  Sir,  Utat 
the  slave-holders  of  Virginia  have  shewn  by  their  conduct  in  this  particular  case,  the 
incorrectness  of  the  theory  which  supposes  man  to  be  habitually  governed  by  a  blind 
and  recklew  cupidity ;  by  the  sonHd  feelings  alone  of  his  nature,  to  the  ezclusion  of 
the  nobler^ 

I  say,  then,  that  arguing  a  vriori,  or  taking  for  our  guide  the  oondnct  of  the  dave- 
bolders  of  Virginia,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  property  of  the  wealthy 
would  not  be  imperrilled,  as  gentlemen  imagine,  by  entrusting  the  powers  of  Govern- 
ment to  numbers,  without  regard  to  their  wealth.  That  property  would  be  abundantly 
secure,  without  investing  its  uolders  with  a  factitious  power,  derived  from  its  posses- 
sion. And  that  there  is  not  the  least  necessity  for  tne  proposed  innovation  on  the 
great  principles  of  Government,  asserted  by  our  ancestors  at  the  lera  of  the  revolution. 
fflut  it  is  not  in  Virginia  alone,  that  we  see  evidences  of  the  futility  of  the  appre- 
heSsions  that  are  entertained  for  the  safety  of  property.  We  have  in  the  history  of 
our  Sister-Commonwealths,  a  rich  fund  of  experience  from  whence  we  can  draw  ar- 
ffuments  to  illustrate  the  utter  futili^  of  these  apprehensions.  In  fiPfm  ijtatesqfthe 
l^aefi^japteaaoUiiion  is  appQij,ijQned..dCCosdiBg  to  num'r>srs  alone,  ana  whaUy  -without 
T^fr***^"^^  t9  P^Qp^yr  or  UiQ  vi^ealth  of  the  electors.  In  eight  of  these  States  citizen- 
^p  is  the  sole  qualification  of  the  elector,  and  in  the  remaining  seven  the  payment 
of  Jmy  tajK^either  local  or  general,  is  the  only  aualificaUon  supergtd4ed.  The  numbrrsy 
the  needy  manyj  have  had  the  supreme  control  over  the  wealthy /rir,  in  some  of  those 
States  for  forty  years,  in  some  thirty,  in  some  twenty,  in  some  ten,  and  in  some  fiv^ 
And  what  has  been  the  practical  result .'  Liook  at  tkiir  situation,  Sir,  and  look  at  ours. 
Do  we  not  see  among  them  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  States  of  the  Union  ? 
Has  a  single  instance  occurred  of  a  Legislative  invasion,  by  the  poor,  of  the  rights  of 
the  wealthy.'  Not  one.  The  machine  of  Government  has  rolled  smoothly  on,  and  / 
property  has  been  found,  asit  ever  will  be  found,  able  to  protect  itself,  without  catuti- 1 
tMtwnal  barriers  in  the  shape  of  odious  pririhges.  So  much  for  the  general  question  J 
whether  property  is  endangered  by  leaving  the  people  in  possession  of  their  naturei 
and  equal  rightsj 

But  I  know,  Sir,  incidentally,  that  the  mover  of  this  amendment  entertains  the 
oninion,  that  the  case  of  Virginia  is,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  a  case  sui  generis. 
His  opinion  is  that  the  comparatively  non-slave-holdincr  population  of  Virginia,  must 
ere  long  constitute,  if  it  does  not  now  constitute,  a  decided  majority  of  the  people, 
and  that  m^ority  inhabiting  a  particular  section  of  the  State,  alienated  from  tJieir  slave- 
holding  feuow-citizens,  bv  distance,  localities  and  ^ssimilar  views  on  questions  of  gene- 
ral pobcy . — ^That  it  ^t11  be,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  they  will  suppose 
it  to  be,  their  interest  to  lay  the  burthens  of  Government  almost  exclusively  on  the 
slave  property  of  their  eastern  brethren.  And  that  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  invest 
the  slave-holding  minority  with  faelitimis  porter,  under  the  new  Constitution,  to  en- 
able it  to  protect  itself  against  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  comparatively  non- 
slave-holaing  majority. 

Supposing  the  facts  which  I  have  just  stated  to  be  as  he  imagines  them  to  be,  I  do 
not  see  any  thing  in  the  case 'stated,  which  takes  it  out  of  the  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  security  which  I  have  supposed  to  exist  in  regard  to  property  in  general. 
He  will  not  contend  that  the  people  of  the  west  are  less  operated  on  by  the  princi- 
ple of  honor,  by  sentiments  of  justice,  and  by  a  sense  of  their  real  interests,  than  the 
people  of  the  east. — And  if  this  be  so,  his  fears  are  groundless.  For  the  people  of 
the  east,  under  similar  circumstances,  have  repelled  the  base  suggestions  of^  a  sordid 
and  short-sighted  interest,  and  have  been  jjoverned  by  nobler  and  mwe  enlarged 
views  of  expediency  and  right.  But,  Sir,  his  premises  fail  him. — Look  at  tlie  map 
of  Virginia,  and  at  the  tables  of  population  which  have  this  day  been  reported  by  the 
Auditor.  He  estimates  the  white  population  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains, 
at  362,745,  and  the  white  population  west  of  those  mountains  at  31?)/)16.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  east  have,  therefore,  a  majority  of  43,^  over  those  of  the  west.  I  need 
scarcely.  Sir,  tell  this  assembly,  tliat  the  whole  white  population  east  of  the  Ridge  is 
a  slave-holding  population.    The  black  population  is  even  more  dense  along  tlie 
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eMtem  base  of  the  Rid^,  than  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  For  while  the  two 
senatorial  districts  bordering  on  the  ocean ,  contained,  by  tlie  Census  of  li^20j  one  of 
them  but  17,4 IG,  and  the  other  but  ld,363,  tliree  of  the  districts  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Rid^  contained,  one  of  them  27,417,  another  27,514,  and  Uie  third  30,(;21. 
Thus  you  perceive,  Sir,  that  the  slave  population  is  crowded  up  to  tlie  very  foot  of 
the  mountain.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  slave-Iiolding  population  extends  beyond  tlie 
Ridge.  The  district  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  contains  about 
12,000  slaves.  The  fourVestern  counties  of  Berkeley,  Jefferson,  Frederick  and  Bo- 
tetourt contain  17,070.  'They  are  therefore,  fiiirly  to  be  considered  as  slave-holding 
counties,  to  the  practical  intent  of  being  interested  in  exempting  slaves  from  undue 
taxation.  These  four  counties  are  estimated  to  contain,  at  present,  a  white  popula- 
tion of  47,013.  Add  this  slave-holding  population,  west  of  the  mountain,  (to  say  no- 
thing of  other  western  coujities  which  contain  slaves  to  the  amount  of  several  thou- 
sands more,)  to  the  slave-holding  population  east  of  the  mountains,  and  you  have  an 
■g^gate  of  409,758.  The  comparatively  non-slave-holding  population  m  all  the  re- 
maining counties  of  Virginia,  is  but  272,503.     There  is,  therefore,  a 


^       -  -  .  .      majority  of 

■lave-holding  population,  amounting  to  137,255. 

And  yet,  strange  to  tell,  an  apprehension  is  entertained,  that  if  representation  be 
equally  apportioned  among  the  white  population,  slave  property  will  be  burthened  by 
unequal  and  oppressive  taxes  ! — If  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  be  adopted,  the 
slave-holding  population  will  possess,  in  tlie  House  of  Delegates,  a  majority  of  repre- 
sentatives in  the' proportion  of  409,758  to  272,503 ;  and  yet  a  fear  is  entertained,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  272,503  non -slave-holders  wiU  overtax  tlie  property  of  the 
409,7o8  slave-holders  !  And  to  avert  this  imminent  peril  and  flagrant  injustice,  you 
are  asked  to  invest  the  409,758  witli  factitious  OmsLiiutional  power — to  destroy  the 
great  landmarks  of  natural  right,  established  at  tlie  rora  of  the  revolution — to  repudi- 
ate all  the  principles  of  Grovemment  which  have  been,  until  now,  held  sacred  and 
inviolable.  Such,  Sir,  is  the  argument  by  which  the  proposed  amendment  is  sup- 
ported. 

Mr.  Green  said,  it  was  with  extreme  diffidence  that  he  rose  to  state  his  sentiment* 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  He  was  well  convinced  of  his  incapacity  to  do  justice 
to  the  argument ;  but  being  urged  by  a  sense  of  duty,  he  should  make  the  effort, 
even  though  he  mif  ht  sink  under  it.  The  Committee  were  now  apprised  of  what  was 
to  he  urged  as  the  foundation  of  the  claim  for  a  new  basis  of  representation  \  they 
bad  been  referred  to  the  principles  contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  And  according  to 
the  version  of  those  declarations  just  given  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  the  de- 
claration, that  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free,  amounted  to  a  declaration  tliat  evmy 
man  in  the  community  possesses,  and  ought  to  exercise,  equal  rights  with  every  other 
man.  And  this  was  verv  true,  if  understood,  as  referring  only  to  natural  rights;  but 
it  was  not  true  if  appUed,  as  the  gentleman  would  wish  to  applv  it,  to  rights  of  a  poh- 
tical  character.  On  the  contrary,  he  hoped  to  shew  that  the  Bill  of  Rights,  so  &r  n-om 
holding  such  a  position,  was  explicitly  opposed  to  it.  The  meaning  ofihe  declaration, 
as  he  understood,  was  this:  that  all  men  are  by  nature,  so  far  equally  free  as  that  none 
might  claim,  in  the  social  state,  a  natural  right  to  govern  otliers:  tliis  was  the  extent 
of  Die  proposition  :  unless, indeed,  tliey  claimed  to  govern  by  tlie  jus  majoris,  founded, 
as  the  gentleman  contended,  in  the  possession  of  physical  force.  To  him,  (Mr.  G.) 
however,  it  seemed  that  there  oould  arise  no  right  from  mere  force.  The  gentleman 
from  Frederick  had  determined,  that  because  the  majority  possessed  tlie  physical  force, 
they  have,  of  course,  the  right  to  govern  :  but  he  tliougbt  tliat  this  did  not  follow. 

Again,  the  gentleman  had  reminded  the  Committee,  tliat  the  Bill  of  Rii^hts  declares 
that  all  power  resides  in  the  people.  This  was  perfectly  true  ;  but  it  cud  not  follow 
that  the  possession  of  the  power  of  government  by  the  people,  gave  to  each  member 
of  the  body  poUtic  equal  weight  in  its  government.  Once  more ;  the  gentleman  had 
contended,  tnat  according  to  tlie  same  Bill  of  Rights,  a  majority  must  govern  in  all 
things,  and  were  of  right  entitled  to  supreme  cont^'ol.  Such,  no  doubt,  would  have 
been  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Bill  of  Rights,  it  the  framers  of  tliat  instrument  had  thougjit 
that  its  foundations  were  laid  in  the  right  of  nature,  or  of  conquest;  and  would  have 
declared  that  to  be  the  best  Government  which  gives  the  most  perfect  effect  to  tlie  will 
of  the  majority.  Yet  they  do,  in  effect,  instead  of  ofiirmiiig  this,  deny  it,  by  saving  that 
Government  being  instituted  for  the  security  of  tlie  people,  *'  Uiat  is  best,  wliicb  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness  and  safety,  and  is  most  effectually  se- 
cured against  the  danger  of  mal-administration." 

The  affirmation  is  not  that  the  majority  shall  rule  by  absolute  power,  but  that  tliey 
may  establish  such  a  Government,  as  shall  produce  tlie  greatest  amount  of  happiness, 
and  as  shall  best  be  guarded  against  the  dangers  of  mal-adiuinistration.  1  admit,  said 
Mr.  G.  that  in  a  community,  where  all  Uie  members  are  iH  circumstances  of  equality 
as  to  fortune,  and  so  situated ,  that  no  one  part  of  the  society  can  injure  the  residue,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  inflicting  equal  injury  upon  themselves,  tlie  rule  tlint  the  nume- 
rical majority  sliall  govern,  is  the  best ;  and  the  foundation  of  all  our  institutions,  is 
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the  agsuiupllony  that  the  people  know,  and  will  alwayfi  pursue  their  own  true  interest ; 
and,  tlierefore,  that  a  majority  is  likely  to  decide  riglilly.  But,  it  is  equalljr  the  prin- 
ciple oi'  those  iiistitutious,  thatthe  majority  have  an  interest  in  doin^  what  is  right.  Un- 
less this  is  taken  for  granted,  the  abstract  proposition  is  of  httle  value.  Now,  I  ask  of 
gentlemen,  whether,  in  the  pe<uiiar  situation  of  Virginia,  circumstances  will  not  pre- 
sent a  strong  inducement  to  the  majority  to  oppress  the  minority  for  their  own 
benefit? 

My  first  proposition  in  support  of  the  amendment  is  this;  that  it  is  perfectly  ^ 
certain  that  in  a  very  short  tune,  possibly  within  ten  years,  the  majority  of  the 
free  white  inhabitants  of  tliis  State  wAl  be  found  to  the  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  A  re- 
ference to  the  several  enumerations  of  our  population  since  1790,  will  shew  the  grounds 
of  this  conclusion  ;  a  conclusion  which  is  fartlier  fortified  by  the  report  just  received 
from  the  Auditor,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  every  member.  In  1821),  the  difference  rf 
population  between  the  eastern  and  western  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was  near  100,600 
Ml  lavor  of  the  eastern  side ;  now  it  is  only  43,(H>0.  Thus,  the  western  counties  liave 
experienced  an  increase  in  eight  years,  oi'  more  than  50,000  inhabitants :  if  such  has 
been  the  ratio  of  gain  in  tJiese  ei^ht  years,  it  is  not  too  much  to  beUeve  that  in  ten 
years  more,  they  will  have  a  majority  of  the  whole  State. 

The  report  of  the  Auditor  makes  tlie  population  of  the  Valley  10,000  more  than  I 
supposed:  allowing  for  tliat  difference  (wliich  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  fiivourof  my  ar- 
gument.) The  population  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  has  increased  in  the  same 
time  4d,00() ;  or  about  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  per  cent,  on  its  former  population ; 
while  the  Valley  has  increased  15,000;  and  putting  both  those  divisions  of  the  State 
together,  their  aggregate  increase  has  been  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  But 
wliat  has  been  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  country  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  .^  It  has  in- 
creased but  by  a  ratio  of  four  per  cent ! 

Let  us  look,  now,  at  the  results  of  the  system  of  taxation.  The  average  amount  of 
a  capitation  tax  in  tlie  region  west  of  the  mountains  was  twenty-five  cents  per  head: 
in  tlie  Valley,  forty -eight  cents:  putting  these  two  divisions  of  the  State  together,  the 
average  will  be  tiiirty-two  cents.  AniTwhat  was  it  in  the  country  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge?  eighty-eight  cents  per  head. 

iMok  now  at  the  land  tax  in  these  two  grand  divisions  of  Virginia ;  set  slaves  on 
one  side.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Ridge  lands  were  taxed  one  dollar,  while  on  this 
side  they  were  taxed  about  two  and  a  half:  more  than  double. 

(Vom  aggregate  results  go  down  to  details  :  the  same  general  result  meets  vou  still. 
During  last  war  there  was  a  tax  on  cattle  in  Virginia,  (one  of  the  articles  which  the 
gentleman  has  alluded  to  in  his  argument  as  more  peculiarly  pertaining  to  the  wes- 
tern inhabitants)  and  even  on  cattle,  more  was  paid  on  this  side  the  mountain  than  on 
the  other  side.  From  all  these  facts,  1  am  led  to  conclude  that  the  existing  inequali^ 
is  hkely  to  continue.  If  not,  tlie  amendment  can  do  no  harm.  When  there  is  no 
unequal  taxation,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  say  that  representation  shall  be  regulated  by 
taxation  and  population  ;  for  then  it  will  result  in  the  very  thing  the  gentleman  wants; 
he  will  have  representation  based  upon  the  white  population  exclusively  :  or  if  it  shall 
happen  that  the  people  of  the  west  pay  more  taxes,  then  the  effect  will  be  to  throw 
the  weight  of  legislative  power  into  that  part  of  the  State  which  now  complains  for 
the  want  of  it. 

The  gentleitian  asks  us,  what  motives  the  people  of  the  west  can  have  to  misuse 
thiir  power?  1  will  state  one  inducement.  They  have  one  greatobjectof  desire,  and 
the  whole  history  of  our  State  Legislature  will  prove  it,  and  that  ]s  tlie  construction 
of  roads  and  canals.  The  desire  of  roads  and  canals  has  of  late  years  grown  into  an 
enlliusiastic  passion  among  them.  The  whole  of  the  country  beyond  Uie  Ridge  has 
passed  tliose  improvements  by  an  unanimous  vote,  wheu  tliey  were  proposed.  The 
miprovements  on  James  River,  in  their  extended  form,  were  assented  to  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  west :  a  much  more  limited  work  would  have  answered 
all  tlie  ends  and  wishes  of  the  people  in  the  east  of  the  State.  A  proposition  was  once 
before  our  House  of  Delegates  to  borrow  three  millions  and  about  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  objects  of  tliis  description,  and  every  western  man  supported  and 
voted  for  the  scheme  ;  nay,  it  was  but  last  year  that  a  loan  of  a  million  was  brought 
forward,  and,  1  believe,  every  western  vote  was  given  in  the  affirmative.  Here,  then, 
is  an  inducement,  and  liere  are  actual  efforts,  to  tax  tlie  lowlands  for  the  benefit  of 
western  interests.  ^ 

'      But  it  has  been  said  that  property  has,  and  always  will,  protect  itself.     Sir,  I  admit^ 
tliat  when  property  is  unequally  held  by  persons,  oil  residing  in  one  district  together,  , 

,  and,  therefore,  having  all  one  common  interest,  there  may  be  truth  in  tlie  position. 

[  But  where  it  is  dispersed  in  different  and  distant  poeitions  of  the  State,  tliere  is  no 

\  such  motive  to  restrain  the  attempts  of  those  who  have  Uttle  common  feeling  with  its 
possessory 

It  has  been  farther  said,  that  the  restraints  of  conscience  furnish  an  ample  security ;  I 
but,  I  believe,  all  pohtical  institutions,  as  well  hi  this  as  in  every  other  country,  go  on  I 
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t]M  yromption  ihai  til  men,  when  acting,  Mpecially  in  krge  bodies,  aie  goYemed  by 
m  feeling  of  interest,  and  do  with  little  or  no  scruple,  whatever  tbej  suppose  their  in* 
terest  to  dictate.     I  consider  it  as  a  self-evident  proposition. 

On  the  subject  of  slaves,  it  is  tnie  that  one  purpose  of  the  amendment,  is  to  securs 
them  from  undue  taxation.  The  gentleman  tells  us  that  lhc:se  living  on  this  side  the 
naounUin,  have  a  majority  of  the  slaves,  and  a  majority  in  the  Legislature,  and  will 
continue  to  have  both.  But  it  will  be  found  that  if  any  question  sliaJl  arise  in  the 
Valley  on  that  subject,  almost  all  the  voters  there  are  destitute  of  slaves.  In  those 
four  counties  the  one  class  is  to  the  other  as  nearly  three  to  one. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  look  at  the  relative  effect  upon  the  general  state  of  oar 
affiurs  from  tlie  adoption  of  the  resolution  as  it  stands,  and  with  the  amendment.  If 
the  wkiU  basis  shall  be  adopted,  the  people  in  the  lowlands  will  never  feel  secure ; 

i'ealousies  and  an  interminable  hostilitjr  will  be  generated,  and  perpetuate  feuds  and 
leart-bumings  between  ditferent  sections  of  the  Slate.  But  if  you  adopt  the  com- 
pound basisy  although,  possibly,  the  people  of  tlie  west  may,  for  a  time,  be  very  angry, 
as  considering  themselves  deprived  of  political  weight  and  privilfpis,  tJiey  never  can 
feel  themselves  insecure  as  to  tlieir  jtronerty  ;  for  no  law  can  be  p.^sed  in  the  Legis- 
lature affecting  property  at  all,  that  will  not  be  felt  to  a  much  greater  extent  on  this 
side  the  mountains. 

I  have  heard  m  various  forms,  (though  net  as  yet  in  this  Committee,)  of  adequate 
gvuiraniccs.  For  myself,  I  believe  that  we  can  have  no  adequate  ffuarantee  but  in  re- 
presentation. A  majority  in  the  Senate  alone,  I  amsider  as  wholly  insutlicient ;  the 
larger  number  of  delegates  in  the  other  House  will  always,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  prevail  in  carrying  any  object  they  have  at  heart :  they  always  over- 
whelm the  Senate  in  the  end.  I  sliall  not  advert  to  the  other  ertiarantees  tliat  have 
been  proposed  :  for  I  am  unwilling  longer  to  detain  tlie  Committee.  I  feel  regret  at 
having  already  been  compelled  to  trespass  on  their  time.  Important  facts  were  what 
I  wished  princi pallor  to  present  to  them,  and  those  I  have  stated  are  in  my  judgment 
entitled  to  great  weight  in  the  mind  of  every  reflecting  man. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  said,  that  he  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
speech ;  nor  of  attempting  a  reply  to  the  speech  he  had  just  heard  :  but  to  offer  a  re- 
mark or  two  in  relation  to  the  order  of  tlie  Committee's  proceedings.  Order  he  con- 
sidered as  the  first  law  of  heaven :  but  if  he  were  to  judge  of  its  importance  by  what 
he  saw  here,  he  should  conclude  that  this  body  were  departing  from  it  entirely ;  and, 
by  a  constant  law  of  nature,  they  were  incurring  the  penalty  of  such  a  course,  for 
confusion  and  darkness  were  likely  to  accoinpany  tlieir  proceodiriirs.  Yesterdav  the 
Committee  had  been  occupied  in  tlie  development  of  the  grand  principles  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  tlie  science  of  government,  and  it  seemed  to  be  tlie  miderstanding, 
that  this  Convention  would  have  for  its  object  to  settle  tliose  fundamental  principles, 
the  sub-basis,  as  they  might  be  termed,  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  community. 
Some  very  interesting  remarks  had,  in  that  connexion,  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee. But  tlie  positions  taken  were  treated  as  mere  abstractions,  and  it  was  held 
that  the  proper  course  was  to  lav  these  aside,  until  tlie  Coimnittee  should  first  have 
gone  down  to  the  practical  detaiJs  of  Government.  Now,  for  himself,  Mr.  C,  said, 
he  knew  of  nothing  that  could  rightly  be  called  a  »rmcip/e,  that  was  not  an  abstract 
idea.  Justice,  goodness,  tnith,  nu^ht  be  so  cal'ed,  and  they  were  all  abstract  ideas. 
All  the  principles  in  science  w^re  u>stract  ideas.  But  in  reviewing  the  course  adopt- 
ed, he  perceived  that  it  had  been  token  on  this  ground,  that  it  was  said  to  be  inexpe- 
dient to  settle  principlt  ••  first,  for  they  were  mere  abstractions,  and  gentlemen  must 
try  their  practical  effect  first,  before  tliey  could  espouse  them.  They  must  ffo  to  the 
practical  part  of  Government,  irrespective  of  principles.  This  doctrine  liod  thrown 
the  Committee  into  complete  confusion.  It  had  been  then  proposed  to  take  up  the 
first  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Legislative  Department,  and  there- 
upon came  in  the  amendment  now  under  consideration.  The  amendment  certainly 
tnrew  the  onus  nrobamli  on  the  gentleman  who  proposed  it ;  but  as  the  mover  yes- 
terday asked  delay,  the  aipendment  had  been  laid  over,  and  was  now  pending.  Tlie 
expectation  of  the  Committee  had  l>een  that  some  proof  should  have  been  adduced  in 
its  support ;  but  tlie  gentleman  from  Culpeper  (Mr.  Green)  liad  opened  tlie  debate  by 
declining  to  offer  any,  and  botli  he,  and  tlie  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  (Mr.  Leigh) 
called  on  the  advocates  of  tlie  resolution  for  arguments  in  its  support.  Certainly  the 
burden  of  proof  lay  upon  the  gentlemen  tliemselves.  Otuis  probandi  ittcumJjii  affir- 
manti.  The  gentleman  from  Culpeper  had  offered  an  amendment,  which  he  affirmed 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  resolution  in  place  of  a  word  which  he  proposed  to  strike 
out.  To  call  on  the  friends  of  the  resolution  for  argiunents,  when  the  obligation  to 
ar^e  lay  on  the  opposite  party,  was  as  great  an  aberration  from  the  correct  principles 
otorder  as  that  which  had  taken  place  yesterday.  Either  adopt  the  principles  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  as  canonical,  and  base  aUyour  subsequent  proceedings  upon  them ;  or, 
if  those  pimciples  are  considered  as  unsound,  let  them  be  nKxlified  or  amended ;  or 
else  let  gentlemen  propose  other  principles  as  a  substitute  for  them.    Let  them  give 
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US  their  prinoiples  distinctly  and  in  numerical  order,  first,  second,  tliird,  and  so  on  : 
then,  saia  Mr.  C.  we  shall  know  where  we  are.     In  a  word,  I  consider  the  order     * 
yeeterday  to  have  been  "  no  principles ;"  that  to-day  seems  to  be  **  no  proof.' 

The  Chair  having  stated  the  question  to  be  on  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
firom  Culpeper,  (Ju<&e  Green,)  and  the  question  beii^g  called  for  by  severafmernbers, 

Judge  Upshur  of  Northampton,  said,  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  concluded  by  tacit 
agreement,  that  the  debate  was  to  be  conducted  by  a  member  on  each  side  nlternately, 
and  he  eonaidered  that  a  convenient  mode  of  proceeding.  He  felt  disinclined  to  sub- 
mit his  own  views  at  this  time ;  and  from  the  backwardness  manifested  by  gentlemen 
on  the  opjposite  side  of  the  question,  (if,  indeed,  the  Convention  was  to  be  considered 
•8  thus  divided  into  sides,)  he  presumed  tliey  were  token  somewhat  by  surpri&e,  and 
were  not  now  ready  to  submit  their  ideas.  Instead,  therefore,  of  carrying  on  the  ar- 
gument at  present,  with  a  view  to  give  gentlemen  time  and  opportunity  for  fai  Jier 
reflection,  as  well  as  that  the  order  of  discussion  might  be  preserved,  he  thouglit  it 
most  fair  and  most  expedient,  that  the  Committee  now  rise  ',  and  he  made  tliat  motion ; 
but  withdrew  it  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  Mercer,  who  said,  that  he  could  not  undertake  to  speak  for  otlier  gentlemen  ; 
but  he  certainly  could  say,  very  confidently,  as  it  respected  nimself,  that  the  presump- 
tion just  expressed  bv  the  gentleman  from  Nortliaropton,  was  totally  without  founda- 
tion, viz:  that  the  fnendsof  the  resolution  reported  by  the  Legislative  Committee  ; 
in  other  words,  the  friends  of  the  white  basis,  as  it  was  technically  and  familiarly  cal- 
led, were  not  ready  to  reply :  he  hoped  he  might  be  permitted  to  say,  that  he  was  en- 
tirely prepared  to  reply,  but  was  perfectly  wuling  to  rest  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
upon  tne  argument  they  had  already  heard. 

Judge  Upshur  repUed,  that  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  mistook  him  if  he  sup- 
posed him  to  insinuate  for  a  moment,  that  that  gentleman,  or  his  friends,  were  unpre- 
pared, in  the  sense  he  seemed  to  have  supposed^  He  took  it  for  granted,  that  gentle- 
men on  that  side  of  the  question  were  all  fully  prepared  to  address  the  Convention, 
so  &r  as  familiarity  with  the  facts  and  arguments  pertaining  to  the  subject  was  con- 
cerned :  all  he  had  meant  to  say  was,  that  they  did  not  seem  desirous  to  proceed  with 
the  discusfflon  on  this  day.  He  had  rested  his  motion  for  the  rising  of  tlie  Commit- 
tee, on  the  plan  which  seemed  to  have  been  agreed  upon,  of  speaking  alternately. 
He  thought  such  a  plan  very  fair,  and  on  the  whole  the  best  course.  I^  therefore,  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  on  that  side  to  submit  his  views  to 
the  Committee,  he  hoped  the  Committee  would  rise  :  and  he  tliereupon  renewed  liis 
motion  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Mercer  rejoined.  If  the  gentleman  from  Nortliampton  and  his  friends  were 
not  ready  to  speak  farther  in  support  of  the  amendment  which  they  had  brought  for- 
ward, perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  pass  it  over  for  the  present,  and  take  up  some 
other  part  of  the  report ;  but  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  adjourn  at  so  early  an 
hour,  and  thus  waste  the  residue  of  the  day.  For  hims^f  and  those  who  acted  with 
him,  they  were  ready  at  any  time  to  proceed. 

The  question  being  put  on  the  motion  for  the  rising  of  the  Committee,  it  was  nega- 
tived. 

And  the  question  then  recurring  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Green,  (viz.  in  adding 
the  words  "  and  taxation  combined"  to  the  first  resolution  of  the  Committee  proposmg 
tha  white  basis  qT  representation,) 

fjpdge  UpSHU^flrose  and  addressed  the  Committee,  nearly  as  follows : 

Icannot  sayj^Ir.  Chairman,  tliat  I  have  been  driven  into  Uiis  discussion  without 
some  degree  of  preparation.  Yet  I  may  be  permitted  to  declare,  that  I  did  not  antici- 
pate that  I  should  thus  early  be  called  on  to  submit  my  views  to  the  CommiUee.  It 
IS  true,  Sir,  that  the  few  simple  ideas  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  submit,  do  not  require  "^ 
a  laboured  preparation  of  any  sort ;  but  I  should  at  least,  have  entered  into  the  debate 
with  more  pleasant  feelings,  had  not  circumstances  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  choos- 
ing my  own  time. 

There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  among  us,  as  to  the  proper  order  of 
debate.  A  question  has  arisen  whether  the  friends  or  the  foes  of  the  immediate  mea- 
sure before  us,  are  bound  to  open  the  discussion.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  attach 
the  slightest  importance  to  that  inquiry  :  to  me  it  seems  of  no  consequence  whatever, 
whether  the  advocates  of  a  compound  basis  of  representation,  or  those  of  tlie  popular 
basis,  begin  tliis  discussion.  I  could  have  wished,  so  far  as  I  feel  any  wish  upon  the 
matter,  that  the  two  parties  should  have  addressed  the  Committee  in  alternate  order  ; 
for  this,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  at  once,  equitable  and  respectful,  at  Uie  same  time 
that  it  would  best  conduce  to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject.  It  was  my  wish  that 
each  party  should  be  heard  in  Jpm  ;  but  it  is  still  more  ray  wish,  that  each  should  bo 
heard  with  patience  and  candour,  and  answered  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  respect. 

For  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  trust  that  I  have  entered  this  body,  vrithout  any  feel-  v 
ings  of  local  partiality  or  local  prejudice.     I  entertain  a  deep  conviction,  that  in  Uie 
discharge  of  tne  solemn  trust  reposed  in  me,  it  is  my  duty  to  consider  myself  tlie  re- 
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^  prosentativt*  r,f  the  whole  State,  and  not  of  any  peculiar  part  of  it.  I  came  here  with 
an  earnest,  tuid  an  lionest  desire,  to  fix  the  foundations  of  (Government  with  reference 
to  the  coniuKm  wellare  ;  and  not  upon  the  narrow  basis  of  local  interest.  I  brought 
with  me  also,  another  feelinff;  a  feeling  which  is  the  result  of  long  and  mature  reflec- 
tion, and  wliich  I  had  hoped  to  make  tlie  guide  of  my  conduct  liere.  It  appears  to 
ma  impossible,  that  in  a  body  like  this,  representing  many  differing,  if  not  conflicting 
interest,  any  party  can  rejisonably  hope  to  carry  all  its  measures.  Nay,  Sir,  even  if 
tliis  were  pnictic.;ble,  it  admits  of  great  doubt  indeed,  whether  it  would  be  in  its  results, 
either  safe  or  wise.     In  a  community  like  our  own,  no  Government  can  gain  the  un- 

1  divided  aflection,  nor  secure  the  undivided  support  of  the  people,  unless  it  spring  from 
a  fair  and  equitable  compromise  of  interests.  It  was  tlierefore  my  earnest  hope,  that 
there  woiM  be  no  necessity  for  a  formal  array  of  parties  upon  this  point.  I  have  for^ 
seen  tliat  we  could  not  be  much  divided  upon  any  other  subject  within  the  range  of 
our  duties  ;  and  it  was  therefore,  peculiarly  desirable,  that  on  this  subject,  we  shouhl 
agree  to  meet  on  some  middle  ground.  I  was,  and  still  am  ready,  to  advance  quite, 
nav,  Ttiore  tlian  hilf  way  ;  for  1  li  el  entirely  assured,  that  the  great  interests  commit- 
ted to  our  charge,  require  this  temper  in  every  one  of  us.  i'nfortunately,  however,  I 
have  not  fiiund  a  sinirle  individual  on  the  other  side,  who  would  agree  with  me  in 
opiiiion."  I  am  thereloro,  driven  to  the  necessity  of  relying  on  the  strength  of  my 
own  piinciples;  and  I  siiali  attest  the  sincerity  with  wliich  I  entertain  them,  by  the 
votp  I  am  about  to  gin*. 

fit  is  contended  by  our  opponents,  that  the  proper  basis  of  representation  in  the  Gene- 
raTA&sembly,  is  white  p*  pnlation  alone,  beiPUHe  this  principle  results  neceMarily  from 
the  right  which  the  majority  possfHs,  to  rule  the  minority.     I   have  been  forcibly 
struck  with  the  fact,  that  in  all  the  arguments  upon  this  subject  here  and  elsewhere, 
tliis  rigiit  in  a  niaj<jrity  is  assumed  as  a  postulate.     It  has  m>t  yet  been  proved,  nor  have 
1  even  iieard  an  attempt  to  prove  it^    It  is  for  tliis  proof  that  I  was  desirous  to  wait. 
Assuming  this  right  as  conceded,  tHe  whole  scope  ol  the  argument  has  been  to  prove, 
that  in  the  application  of  tlie  right  to  the  practical  Government,  we  mudt  ofjiecessity, 
g/aduale  political  power  muortfing  to  wliite  population  alone.     It  may  not  perliaps,  be 
more  curious  than  profitable,  to  examine  somewhat  in  detail,  the  grounds  upon  which 
tlya  pretension  rests. 
^       /I'here  are  two  kinds  of  majority.     There  is  a  majority  in  inierest,  as  well  as  a  ma- 
*   jorfty  in  number.     If  the  first  be  within  the  contemplation  of  gentlemen,  there  is  an 
end  of  all  discussion.     It  is  precisely  the  principle  for  which  we  contend,  and  we  shall 
be  happy  to  unite  witii  tliem  in  so  rejmlating  this  matter,  that  those  who  have  the 
>  greatest  stake  in  tlie  Government,  shall  have  the  greatest  share  of  power  in  the  ad- 
<  iiitnislralion  of  it.     But  this  is  not  what  gentlemen  mean.     They  mean,  for  the v  dis- 
tinctly say  Ko,  that  a  majority  in  number  only,  without  regard  to  property, shall  give 
the  rule.     It  i.s  the  prt)priety  of  tliis  rule,  winch  I  now  propose  to  examine. 

If  there  be,  as  our  opjwnents  assume,  an  original,  a  priori^  iniierent  and  indestnic-   . 
tible  right  in  a  majority  to  control  a  minority,  from  what  source  permit  me  to  inquire, 
.      is  that  right  derived  ?     If  it  exist  at  all,ftt  must  I  apprehend,  be  found  either  in  some 
^  positive  compact  or  agreement  conferring  it,  or  else  in  some  order  of  our  nature,  in- 
dependent of^all  coiiipact,  and  con.sequently  prior  to  all  GovernmentJ     If  gentlemen 
claim   the  right  here  as  sprinj^ing  from  positive  compact,  from  trh/tt  compact  does  it 
spring  ^     Not  certiinly  from  tliut  Constitution  of  Government  which  we  are  now  re- 
2  vising  ;  for  the  chit* f  purpose  for  which  we  have  been  brought  together,  is  to  correct 
^  u  «upj>(>fled  deft;ct  in  the  Constitution,  in  this  very  particular.     Not  certainly  from  any 
other  C*onstituti«»n  or  form  of  Government,  for  to  none  other  are  we  atUberty  to  look, 
V^  for  any  grant  of  power,  or  any  principle  which  can  bind  us.     The  rijjht  then,  is  not 
con  vent  it>.  ul.     Its  source   must  be  found  bevond  all  civil  society,  prior  to  all  social 
comp.ict,  and  ind<-pcndt  nt  of  its  sanctions.     VVe  must  look  for  it  in  the  law  of  nature  ; 
^  we  have  indeed  been  distinctly  told,  that  it  exists  in  "  necessity  and  nature  ;"  and  upon 
that  ground  only,  ha-^  it  hitherto  been  claimed.     I  propose  now  to  inquire  whether  tbe 
law  of  nature  does  indeed,  confer  this  right  or  not. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  Sir.  I  am  not  now  inquiring  whether,  according  to 
the  ff»ri'   and  nature  of  our  institutions,  a  majority  ought  or  ought  not  to  rule,     'fiiat 

i  inquiry  w  ill  be  made  hereafter.  At  present,  1  propose  only  to  prove  thatffhere  is  no 
oriifhuU  fi  jtrktri  principle  in  the  law  of  nature,  which  gives  to  a  majority  a  right  to 
control  a  minority  ;  and  of  course,  that  we  are  not  bound  by  any  obligation  prior  to 
sorirtij,  to  adf»pt  that  principle  in  our  civil  institutionsj 

If  tliere  be  any  thmg  in  tiie  law  of  nature  which  confers  the  right  now  contended 
fur,  in  wliat  part  of  her  co<Ie,  I  would  ask,  is  it  to  be  found  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  in- 
cline strongly  to  think,  tliat,  closely  examined, Tllie  law  of  nature  will  be  found  to  con- 

«  Jud^p  T'p«hiir  takoi  preat  plciuiore  in  ockiiowlRd^in^  thtit  he  h»»  tetmwl,  since  tho  above  remark 
was  niafJo,  timt  thfre  am  nomo  grntlomon  on  iht»  other  nide,  «ho  hnvo  nlwnya  b<*»*n  willing  to  roeot  any 
prnpoKition  of  fair  compromine.  Tluir  numVr  however,  ia  not  largo  eauugh  to  aulboikw  a  hope  that 
the  m«aattre  could  bo  cu.r.cd,  even  wltii  their  asii^Uu^. 
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fer  no  other  right  than  thia :  the  right  in  every  creature  to  use  tlie  powers  ilerived  \/ 
Inmi  nature,  in  such  mode  as  will  beat  promote  its  own  lia]>i)inesH.j    11  tliiH  be  not  the 
\aM  o£  nature,  ahe  is  certainly  but  little  obeyed  in  any  ot'  the  hvintj  dejmrtiiients  of    y 
her  empire,  throughout  her  boundless  domain,  tlio  law  of  force  i^ix  es  the  only  rule  V 
Oif  right^    The  hon  devours  tlie  ox;  the  ox  drives  tlie  lamb  from  the  <rreen  pasture  ; 
the  lamb  exartfl  the  same  law  of  power  over  the  animal  tliat  is  weaker  nnd  more  tinii^ 
than  itself;  and  thua  th&.pUfij'uns,  throughout  all  tlie  gradations  of  Jife,  until  at  last, 
the  worm  devoors  us  all.     But,  if  tliere  iSe  another  law  independent  of  force.  whi<-b 

fiTCs  to  a  greater  number  a  ri^'ht  to  control  a  smaller  number,  to  what  conseijienee 
oes  it  lead?     Gentlemen  must  Llieniselves  admit,  tliut  all  men  are  by  nature  cqtial^ 
for  this  is  the  very  foundation  of  tlieir  claim  of  ri<rlit  in  a  majority.     If  this  be  8<)^  ^ 
each  individual  has  his  lights,  wliich  are  j)recisely  e(}ual  to  the  ri'jlit:;  of  his  felloMfc  \ 
But  the  nght  of  a  majority  to  rule,  necessarily  implies  a  riirht  to  impose  restraints,  in  j 
some  form  or  other;  either  upon   the    freedom  of  opinion   or   llie    fn-edoui  f»f  an- 
tion.     And  what  follows  ?     Each  one  of  three,  enjoys  the  same  ri;_lits  with  each  on« 
of  foor,  and  yet  it  is  gravely  said,  that  because  l<>ur  is  a  mnjrjrity  of  tlie  seven,  th(it- 
minority  has  a  right  to  restrain,  to  abridge,  and  conse(juently,  to  destroy  all  the  rijrhts 
of  the  lesser  number.     That  is  to  say,  while  all  are  by  nature  eijual,  and  all  derive  / 

£rom  nature  the  same  rights  in  every  respect,  there  t.hull  yet  be  a  number,  only  on«   ,^/ 
less  than  a  jaatority  ot  the  whole,  who  may  not  by   the   law  of  nature  possess  any     ^ 
rights  at  allTj 

if,  Sir,  it  Be  possible  to  carry  our  minds  bark  to  sn<li  a  state  of  oT'sloncc.  let  us  snj)- 
pose  that  Um  wild  children  of  nature  are  for  the  hrst  time,  aA'*»Mtililin_r  lo^retlier  lor  thd 
purpose  of  forming  a  social  compact.  Kach  one  of  them  would  brin»r  with  him  nil 
the  rights  which  he  derived  from  nature,  and  amonir  these  rii^nit^,  w  nld  le  Jonnd  tho 
rightto  say  rckelher  a  mujardy  slufuhi  rulr  hini  or  not.  And,  siififi' ^<'  a  civil  ct>mpart 
should  be  entered  into  by  every  meml»er  of  the  savairt?  a.-t-eiui  1.  .  nave  one.  Is  tlmt 
one  bonnd  by  whai  the  rest  have  determined?  If  lie  has  oriirWially  a  ri^dit  to  say 
'whether  he  will  agree  to  the  c(jmr)act  or  not.  al  \\  hat  lime  df»es  tliat  ri^'ht  rt-ase  t»>  ex- 
ist, and  by  what  authority  is  it  taken  away  ?  I  niU  the  comf>act  is  f  rioetl.  there  is  no 
majontr  m  existence;  and  after  it  is  formed,  he  is  no  piurty  to  it;  and  tlitrefore  not 
bound  by  its  majority. 

Again. — iiow  is  this  majority  to  be  ascertained  ?  Who  sh  ill  appoint  the  tellers,  and 
who  shall  announce  on  which  side  tlie  majority  is?  All  tli»'se  are  neces.sary  opera- 
tions, without  which  the  idea  of  a  majority,  is  indeed,  an  *'ul)sira(ti('n  ;"  and  yet  these 
▼ery  operations  presuppose  a  degree  of  order  and  arran;L;^«'nient  iaconsihtent  with  a 
state  oi  nature,  and  which  cannot  exist  e.vcept  in  a  state  ol'  b.K-iety. 

Agun. — Within  what  limits  is  this  majority  to  act?  Is  it  a  majority  of  the  whol«» 
woiM,  or  only  of  apart  of  it?  If  of  tlie  whole  world,  then  two  milli'-ns  of  savages  aIio 
range  the  forests  of  America,  may  prescribe  the  law  to  one  million  wlio  inii.ihit  the 
Aaatic  Islands;  two  millions  who  live  by  huntinir  the  elk  and  the  bntfaloe  with  a  l>ow 
mud  arrow,  have  authority  lo  say  that  one  million,  amon^  whom  these  animals  of  tlie 
chose  may  not  be  found,  sliall  not  draw  their  snhsistence  Irom  the  r)cean  which  sur- 
rounds them  !  Is  this  the  law  of  nature  ?  Has  the  Creator  really  injrratled  u|M>n  the 
nature  of  man,  a  principle  which  ^ives  sanction  to  uuch  m  )nst.rous  cruelty  and  in- 
justice > 

But  suppose,  instead  of  looking  to  tlie  whole  world,  you  limit  yonr  majority  to  par- 
ticular districts  of  it.  It  is  imiKwsible  to  do  thif^,  ar-foid mr  to  any  fixed  rnle,  exeept 
by  supposing  that  the  world  is  divided  into  s'-jiirate  and  (ll.ninct  conmmnities,  pos- 
sessing separate  and  distinct  interests.  And  this  is  preciuly  wlu.t  we  understand  by 
a  state  of  society,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  state  of  nature  ;  and  ui'  course,  the 
miuority  which  is  to  be  found  there,  is  not  tlie  majority  which  the  proposition  supposes. 

J^at  again.  If  nature  really  gives  this  rif^ht  to  a  majoritv  ;  if  as  the  elear-minded 
gentleman  from  Frederick  {'Sit.  Cooke)  supposes,  there  be  impresstMl  upon  us  by  na- 
ture, a  principle  of  tliis  sort,  which  is  niand  iLory  upon  us,  and  wliieh  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  disregard,  in  what  does  the  rij^lit  consist?  Is  it  in  mere  numbers?  If  so, 
every  creature  must  be  counted,  men,  women  and  children;  tlie  useless  as  well  as 
the  useful;  the  drone  who  hves  upon  the  industry  nf  others,  as  will  a*,  the  most  i»ro- 
fitable  member  of  the  human  family.  The  law'  of  nature  knows  no  distiuetion  be- 
tween these  classes,  and  indeed,  oue  of  the  very  postulates  on  which  gentlemen  rely, 
is  that  "  aJU  are  by  nature  equal."  In  point  of  rifflits,  nature  does  not  own  any  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex.  Infancy  has  equal  rights  with  mature  age  ;  and  surely  it  does 
not  consist  with  the  gallantry  of  the  present  "day,  to  say  that  the  ladies  are  not  at  least 
the  equals  of  ourselves.  Nay,  more  Sir,  nature  as  stronirly  disowns  all  invidious  dis- 
tinctions in  complexion  :  in  her  eye,  there  is  no  ditference  U  tween  jet  and  vennilion. 
A  distinction  does  indeed  prevail  here,  Sir,  and  a  wide  one  it  is.  But  the  same  rule 
of  taste  would  not  answer  in  Africa  ;  for  the  Atrican  paints  the  devil  white.  Accord- 
ing to  your  rule  of  numbers,  all  thes?  various  classes  and  descriptions  of  }>erson8 
mustcounU    And  if  so,  what  estimate  have  gentlemen  thenLselves  put  ujx.u  their 
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own  rule?  If  in  the  estimate  of  numbers,  all  are  counted,  why  exclude  any  fipom 
♦he  right  of  surtrajre  ?  Wliy  are  not  women,  and  children,  and  paupers,  admitted  to 
the  polls  ?  The  rule,  even  if  it  exists  in  nature,  is  worth  nothing,  unless  its  fair  ana- 
loiriea  will  hold  in  a  state  of  society.  And  how  can  gentlemen  venture  to  limit  them- 
ftelvea  to  trhitc  population  alone,  and  yet  found  their  claim  on  a  law  of  nature  which 

\*knows  no  distinction  between  white  and  black  ?     By  thar  rule,  we  are  entitled  to  re- 
tpresentation  of  every  slave  in  our  land ;  and  if  they  will  give  us  this,  we  shall  dis- 
'puio  with  them  no  longer.    The  majority  will  then  be  with  us.     Grod  forbid,  Sir,  that 
I  1  should  propose  tliis  seriously.     I  am  as  ready  as  any  gentleman  here,  to  disclaim 
/  every  idea  of  the  sort.     I  use  the  argument  only  to  shew  to  what  consequences  this 
'•demand,  founded  on  a  supposed  law  of  nature,  must  inevitably  conduct  us.     Gentle- 
men may  not  claim  the  benefit  of  a  rule,  which  will  not  bear  to  be  pushed  to  its  legi- 
timate results ;  a  rule  which  they  themselves  are  compelled  to  abandon,  at  the  yery 
firs  I  'hich  they  take  into  practical  Government. 

'     If  th  ii.  there  l)e  no  inherent  virtue  in  numbers  which  confers  this  right,  in  what 
*efee  does  1 1  consist  ?     I  have  heard  elsewhere,  of  another  ground  on  which  gentlemen 
have  been  pleased  to  rest  it,  and  it  is  now  distinctly  announced  by  the  able  gentleman 
fn.m  FriMiirick.     It  is  physical  jmwer.     I  do  not  understand  the  gentleman  from  Fre- 
derick  in  the  objectionable,  sense,  of  which  his  language  was  probably  susceptible. 
rie  did  rmt  mean  that  this  power  in  a  majority  would  or  ought  to  be  applied,  in  the 
actual  f  ;<i7ernment;  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  to  the  clear  head  and  sound  princi- 
ples of  111  it  gentleman,  any  meaning  so  uncourteous  as  a  threat.     I  understood  him, 
a»  he  iiit'.uit  to  be  undt^rstood,  in  this  sense  only  :     Every  law  implies  the  necessity 
of  Boiiie  s motion  ;  force  is  the  only  sanction  in  the  case  before  ns,  and  as  this  force 
*  ifi  presiihu'd  to  reside  in  the  greatest  degree,  in  a  majority,  it  follows  that  a  ma- 
jority oiil  V   can  apply  the  sanction,  and  of  course  that  a  majority  ought  to  give  the 
'  law. 

Here,  Sir,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  looking  back  upon  the  preceding  proposi- 
tion. From  what  sources  are  we  to  derive  this  majority.?  I  have  endeavored  to 
eliew  th  It  by  nature,  all  are  equal  and  possess  equal  rights.  Then  women  and  chil- 
dren mil-;  be  counted  h^re  also,  as  well  as  men.  Now,  we  learn  from  good  authority, 
\tli.'it  thn«iiThout  the  universe,  the  sexes  rank  to  each  other  as  tliirteen  and  fourteen. 
Hup[)r»sr  then,  the  females  to  be  all  ranged  on  one  side  of  the  question,  with  a  few 
children  a  their  laps,  and  a  few  superannuated  and  decrepid  men,  at  their  sides. 
They  may  thus  very  well  constitute  a  niajority  of  the  whole  number  ;  but  will  the 
physical  poicer  be  with  them?  No  Sir.  That  power  has  ever  been  found  with  per- 
sonal etrriigth,  and  intrepidity  and  skill.  These  quahties  have  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
planes,  lii  »n  an  overmatch  for  mere  undisciplined  nunil)ers.  Here  then  is  a  case  in 
which  th.  majority  do  not  possess  the  power  of  applying  the  sanction  ;  and  of  course, 
the  ri^rhi  to  rule,  which  is  supposed  to  follow  the  sanction,  is  in  this  case,  with  the 
ffiinarijfi  The  case  is  quite  as  apt  to  occur,  and  quite  as  easy  to  be  supposed,  as  that 
state  of  r  :istence  to  which  it  refers,  and  from  which  gentlemen  borrow  their  argu- 
ment. A  id  the  necessary  conclusion,  upon  tlie  hypothesis  assumed,  is,  that  in  one 
stale  of  tilings  a  majority  may  have  a  right  to  rule,  and  in  anotlier  state  of  things  a 
minnritfi  \vxy  have  that  right;  and  this  too,  by  tlie  very  same  fixed  and  uniform  law 

nf  n-itnr,.    ' 

^  A^  .,i,w..  absurdities  are  we  inevitably  driven  when  we  attempt  to  apply  principles 
decTRced  from  a  state  of  nature,  to  a  state  of  society  ;  a  state  which  pre-supposes  that 
nature  with  all  her  rights  and  all  her  laws,  has  been  shaken  ofi*!  Indeed,  Sir,  the 
whole  reasoning  is  fallacious,  because  it  is  founded  on  a  state  of  things  which  in  all 
probability,  never  had  existence  at  all.  It  goes  bark  to  a  state  prior  to  all  history,  and 
nbout  which  we  know  nothing  beyond  mere  conjecture.  The  first  accounts  which 
v\te  liave  of  man,  are  of  man  m  a  social  state.  VVherever  he  has  been  found,  and 
however  rude  his  condition,  he  has  been  bound  to  his  fellows  by  some  form  of  associ- 
ation, in  advance  of  a  state  of  nature.  If  we  may  indulge  any  conjecture  upon  such 
a  subject,  the  probability  is  that  he  was  first  urged  into  society,  by  a  strong  ftding  of 
property  implanted  in  his  nature  ;  by  a  feeling  that  he  had,  or  at  least,  that  he  ought 
to  have,  a  better  title  than  another,  to  whatever  his  own  labour  had  appropriated, 
llie  necessity  of  pecuring  this  right  and  protecting  him  in  the  enjoyment  oT  it,  in  all 
probability,  first  suggested  the  idea  of  the  social  compact.  Although  property  there- 
fore, is  strictly  speaking  the  creature  of  society,  yet  a  feeling  of  property  was  proba- 
^  ly  i\s\  creator.  The  result  would  be,  that  at  the  very  moment  that  two  human  be- 
ings first  came  together,  the  social  compact  was  formedj  And  gentlemen  have  fallen 
ii  to  another  error  also,  of  a  kindred  nature.  They  buud  their  systems  upon  the  no- 
tion of  an  abstract  equality,  for  which  there  is  no  wan^nt  in  any  thing  we  know  of 
the  history  of  man.  Sir,  \  am  about  to  use  a  borrowed  idea ;  but  it  is  valuable  for  its 
truth,  and  perfectly  applicable  to  the  subject.  The  first  account  that  wo  have  of 
man,  is  that  contained  in  the  Bibh  ;  and  how  will  this  notion  of  original  equality 
stand,  when  tested  by  that  orthodox  book  ?     Adam  was  the  first  of  cretAed  beings ; 
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TSve  was  created  next ;  and  the  very  fiat  which  brought  her  into  existence,  finbjecteci 
her  to  the  dominion  of  her  husband.     Here  tllen  was  no  equality.     Cain  was  tli* 
first  bom  of  men,  and  at  what  period  did  he  become  the  equal  of  his  father }    Was  it 
at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  while  he  was  yet  scarcely  conscious  of  his  own  existence, 
a  helpless  dependent  upon  the  care  of  his  parents  t     And  if  not  ihcn^  at  what  age  did 
this  equality  first  attach  ?      Was  it  at  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty-five,  or  thirty-five  years 
of  ace  1     Wiiere  is  the  law,  or  the  doctrme  of  nature,  which  enables  us  to  say  with 
certainty  and  precision,  at  what  age  the  child  becomes  the  equal  of  his  father  ?     Sir, 
the  true  meaning  of  the  equality  of  men,  as  applicable  to  tliis  subject,  was  happily 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper  (Mr.  Green)  when  he  said  that  '^  all  men 
are  so  far  equal  by  the  law  of  nature,  that  when  they  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  no 
one  can  claim  a  natural  ri^ht  to  rule  over  another."     And  for  the  same  reason,  no  tea 
men  can  claim  a  natural  right  to  rule  over  any  nine  men. 
^She  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  scarcely  worth  the  examination  it  has  received.     I 
wm  pursue  it  no  fartlier,  since  1  have  no  intention  to  give  you  a  treatise  on  natural 
law,  instead  of  an  argument  upon  the  practical  subject  of  Government.     I  hav9 
thought  it  necessary  to  go  thus  tar  into  an  examination  of  tlie  subject,  because  Kf>n» 
tlemen  have  founded  themselves  upon  what  they  are  pleased  to  consider  Q,n  axiooiy 
that  there  is  in.  a  niajority,  an  a  priorif  uiherent  and  inuffstrttetible  right  to  rule  a  mi- 
nority,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  every  conceivable  condition  of  things.     And 
one  of  them  at  least  has  been  understood  by  me,  as  referring  tliis  right  to  the  law  of 
nature  ;  a  law  which  he  supposes,  no  society  cannot  repeal,  and  which  therefore,  itf 
of  original  and  universal  autliority.     Surely  this  is  a  very  great  mistake.     Nay  Sir. 
there  is  proof  enough  before  us  that  gentlemen  themselves,  who  claim  this  right,  and 
who  seek  to  give  it  solemnity  by  referring  it  to  the  very  law  of  our  being,  do  not      / 
venture  to  carry  it  into  the  details  of  their  own  system.     If  tliere  be  a  right  in  a  majority  ^ 
of  persons  or  of  white  persons,  to  rule  a  minority,  upon  wh^  principle  is  it  that  tlie 
right  of  suffrage  is  restricted  ?  ^U  are  counted,  in  making  up  the  majority ;  and 
each  one  of  the  majority,  ought  of  consequence,  to  possess  a  share  in  its  rights.*    Why 
tlien  do  you  not  admit  women  to  the  polls  ?J  Njiture  has  stamped  no  sucn  inferiority 
upon  that  sex,  as  to  disqualify  it  under  all  circumstances,  for  a  safe  and  judicious  ex* 
ercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.     And  why  exclude  njijooiifi.?     Infants  who  have  not 
acquired  language,  or  whose  intellects  are  not  sufficiently  unfolded  to  enable  them  to 
understand  their  own  actions,  may  be  excluded  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.     But 
at  what  time,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  do  tliese  disabilities  cease  ?     Gentle-    .  ' 
men  say,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.     And  why  so  ?     Not  certainly  because  na- 
ture declares  it ;  lor  the  faculties  attain  maturity  at  different  periods,  in  different  lati- 
tudes of  the  earth.     In  one  latitude  we  are  ripe  at  sixteen  ;  in  another,  not  until  30; 
and  even  among  ourselves,  we  see  many,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who  possess 
more  wisdom  and  more  power  of  general  usefulness,  than  can  be  found  in  others  of 
fitly  ;  far  more  than  in  those  who  have  approached  their  second  childhood.     What  is 
there  then,  which  indicates  the  precise  period  of  twenty -one  years,  as  tlie  earhest  at 
which  these  members  of  the  ruhng  majority,  may  exercise  the  rights  which  belong  to       "^ 
them  ?     This,  and  this  only  :  that  the  rule  which  is  furnished  by  nature,  is  unfit  for  V 
«  fttate  of  AOciaty,  and  we  are  compelled,  in  our  own  defence,  to  adopt  an  arbitrary 
rule  of  our  own,  which  is  better  suited  to  our  actual  condition.     There  is  no  one 
among  us  so  wild  and  visionary,  as  to  desire  universal  suffrage  ;  and  yet  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that,  at  the  moment  when  you  limit  that  right,  in  however  small  a  degree,  you 
depart  from  the  principU  that  a  majority  sliall  rule.     If  you  estabhsh  any  disqualifi- 
cation whatever,  there  is  no  natural  necessity,  nor  even  a  moral  certainty,  that  a  ma- 
jority in  any  given  community,  will  not  come  within  the  exceptiontj  And  this  state 
of  things  may  by  possibility,  exist  within  every  election  district  in  the  Common- 
wealth :  and  thus  you  establish  a  rule,  with  reference  to  tlie  entire  body,  which  is  re- 
jected in  every  constituent  member  of  that  body.     Surely,  gentlemen  cannot  claim  the  , 
benefit  of  a  principle,  which  will  not  beai-  to  be  pushed  to  its  practical  consequences ;    * 
a  principle  which  they  themselves  are  obl'ged  to  desert  as  unwise,  unsafe  and  im-    \ 
Pji^ticable,  in  the  details  of  actual  Government.  • 

fYn  truth,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  ori^inaJI  prinr.inles  of  Gorcemment  at  all.  No- 
veTand  strange  as  the  ide..  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless,  strictly  true,  in  the  sense 
in  which  I  announce  it.  There  are  no  original  principles,  exiatmg  in  tlie  nature  of 
things  and  independent  of  agreement,  to  which  Government  must  of  necessity  conform, 
in  order  to  be  eitlier  legitimate  or  philosophical.  Tlie  principles  of  Crovemment,  are  .  ' 
tliose  principles  onjy,  which  the  people  who.form  tlie  GovemTOent^choose  \aaA»ptand  * 
qpplytoJhe/nselviS.  Pxinciples  do  not  precede,  but  spiiflff.  out^  G^vamuunt.  If  this 
shouldnBe  considered  a  dangerous  novelty  in  this  age  of  improvement,  when  all  old 
fashioned  things  are  rejected  as  worthless ;  let  us  test  the  doctrine  by  reference^©  ex- 
amples. In  Turkey,  tiie  Government  is  centered  in  one  man  ;  in  England,  it  resides 
in  king,  Lorda^  and  Commons ;  and  in  tlie  Republics  of  the  United  States,  we  profess 
to  repose  it  in  tlie  people  alone.     The  principles  of  all  these  Governments  are  essentia 
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ally  different ;  and  yet  will  it  be  said  that  the  Govemnifiits  of  Turkey  and  Knjrlnnd  irw 
no  Governments  at  all,  or  not  legitimate  (Joveninients,  btrause  in  ihi-m,  llie  will  ol'  a 
majority  does  not  give  the  rule  ?     Or,  will  it  be  8.i:ii.  tiiatoiirt»wn  (ioverm.ifuUjare  not 
legitimate,  because  they  do  not  conform  to  the  <ith])f)ti('  prinriples  of  Turkey,  nor  re- 
cognise the  aristocracy  of  En«,Hand  ?     If  tliere  bf  tiie.s**  on/inal  print^pIeH  at  all,  we 
must  presume  that  they  are  uniform  in  tliemselves,  and  univt*rsal  in  tJieir  npphcation. 
It  will  not  do  to  say  that  there  is  one  principle  for  <»ne  place,  and  uiiollier  principle  for 
another  place:    The  conclusion  resultinrr  from  tiie  reasoning  of  trentlemen  will  be, 
that  there  is  one  Government  in  tlie  world  which  is  reaUy  a  Government.  ri«rhtful  and 
legitimate  j  and  all  other   forms  of  social  compart,  however  binir,  or  however  firmly 
established,  are  no  Governments  at  all.  Every  Government  in  IffjiUmate  which  spring 
j^       directly  from  the  will  of  the  people,  or  to  wiiich  the  people  have  consented  to  give  aJ- 
I    le^ance.     And  I  am  not  ffoing-  too  lar.   in  asserting   tliat  Governments  are  fr€*e  or 
otherwise,  only  in  proportion  as  the  people  have  b«'en  consulted  in  forinins'  tiiem.  and 
as  their  rulers  are  directly  responsible  to  tiieiii  for  the  exeeution  of  their  will.     It  mat 
tera  not  what  form  they  assuine,  nor  who  are  the  iinniediato  d»^posifories  of  political 
power.     It  may  suit  the  purposes  of  the  peo|»Ie,  as  it  once  suited   those  of  Rome,  to 
invest  all  authority  in  a  Dictator;  and  if  the  p.'ople  olw^whe  tins  form  ol"(rovemmeut ; 
if  their  interest  and  safety  recpiire  that  tliey  i^hall  snbniit  to  it,  what  orii^inal  pfimiple 
is  there  which  renders  it  illei^'itimate?     Jf  the  majority  poi^se.-'s  all  power,  tliey  pos- 
sess tlie  power  to  siirrnider  tlieir  power.     And  if  it  be  just  and  wise  that  tiiey  should 
do  so,  it  is  still  their  own  Government,  and  no  one  can  nnpu-rn  its  le^nliiiiacy. 
,       I  have  thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  endeavored  to  prove,  that  tJiere  is  iir»Liu  nulure,  nor 
even  in  sound  political  science,  any  fmidamentiil  principle   a|»pli»-al»le  lo   tins  snfjfct, 
which  IS  mandatory  upon  us.     We  are  at  perfect  lil»erty  to  ciuMMe  our  own  prineiple'T| 
\      to  consult  all  the  circumstances  which  atleiid  our  couchlion,  and  t<»  nit.uld  our  Gov- 
^   ernment  as  our  interests  and  necessities  may  recpiire.     \\m  are  now  to  ascertain  what 
mle  of  representation,  those  interests  and  tJuise  iicr;essiLies  su^rgest,  as  wise,  just  and 
exoedient. 

jr  admit,  as  a  general  propositiim,  that  in  free  Governnirnls,  power  our:ht  to  be  given 
to  the  majority  j  and  why !     I'he  rule  is  founded  in  tlie  idea  that  tiiere  is  an  identity, 
'   \thouarh  not  an  equality  ol  interests,  in   the   sevend   members  of  tiie  body  politic  :  in 
which  case  tlie  presmnption  naturally  arises,   that  the   o;reater  number   possess   th« 
greater  interest.     But  the  rtile  no  longer  applies,  when  tlie  rf  ason  of  it  fuilsTj  And 
here  we  should  be  careful  to  remember,  that  the  questi  n  does  not  relate  to  tlie  admin- 
istration of  an  actual  Government.     It  is  not  contended  that  the   Legislature,  when 
the  Government  shall   go  into  operation,  out^^ht  not  to  adopt  tlie  rule  of  a  majority  in 
acts  of  ordinary  Legislation.     The  question  before  us,  is  prior  to  actual  Government : 
^V   it  is  not  whether  a  majority  shall  rule  in  the    Legislature,  but  of  irhat   elcm'er'ls  that 
'^  majority  shall  be  composed.   QTtlie  interests  of  the  several  parts  of  the  ComnionwealUi 
were  identical,  it  would  be,  we  admit,  safe  and  proper  that  a  majoritv  of  persons  only 
-  should  give  the  rule  of  pohtical  power.     |iut  our  interests  are  not  ifleniical,  and  tlie 

#  difference  between  us  arises  from  property  alo'io.-.-^e  therefore  contend  that  property 
I  ought  to  be  considered,  in  fixing  the  basis  of  representation. 

^  What,  Sir,  are  the  constituent  elements  of  society  ^  Persons  and  properly.  What 
'V'  are  tlie  subjects  of  Legislation  ?  Persons  and  properly.  \Vas  there  ever  a  society  ,' 
seen  on  earth,  which  consisted  only  of  men,  women,  and  children  ?  The  very  idea  of 
society,  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  property,  as  its  necessary  and  inseparable  atten- 
dant. History  cannot  show  any  form  of  the  social  compact,  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
place,  into  which  property  did  not  enter  as  a  conbtitueut  element,  nor  one  in  which 
Uiat  element  did  not  enjoy  protection  in  a  greater  or  less  decree.     Nor  was  there  ever 

*  a  society  in  which  the  protection  once  extended  to  property,  was  afterwards  withdrawn, 
.  which  did  not  fall  an  easy  prey  to  violence  and  disorder.     StKjiet}^   cann<*t  exist  with- 

Jt  out  property  ;  it  constitutes  the  full  half  of  its  being.     Take  away  all  protection  from 

T*^  property,  and  our  next  business  is  to  cut  each  other's  tiiroats.     All  experience  proves 

g  this.  /The  safety  of  men  depends  on  the  safety  of  property;  the  rights  of  persons 

V  must  mingle  in  the  ruin  ©f  tlie  rights  of  property.     And  shall  it  not  tlien  be  protected .' 

^  Sir,  your  Government  cannot  move  an  inch  witliout  property    Are  you  to  have  no 

pohtical  head .?     No  Legislature  to  make  laws  ?     No  J  udicary'to  interpret  them. ^     No 

Executive  to  enforce  them  ?    And  if  3'ou  are  to  have  all  these  departments,  will  tliey 

render  tlieir  services  out  of  mere  grace  and  favor,  and  for  the  honor  and  fflory  of  the 

^tiling?     Not  in  these  money  loving  days,  depend  on  it.     If  we  would  find  patriotism 

tlius  disinterested;  we  must  indeed,  go  back  to  a  period  prior  to  Bible  history.  2^nd 

wliat  are  the  subjects  upon  which  the  law-making  power  is  called  to  act  ?     Persons 

and  property,     'to  these  two  subjects,  and  not  to  one  of  tliem  alone,  is  the  business  of 

legislation  confineJH   And  of  these  two,  it  may  bo  fairly  asserted  thit  property  is  not 

y  oiuy  of  cqitaly  but  even  of  inore  unportance.     The  laws  which  relate  to  our  personal 

^/actions,  witli  reference  to  tlie  body  politic;  which  prescribe  the  duties  which  we  owe 

f  to  the  public,  or  define  and  puniali  crime,  ore  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  sini- 
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pie  in  their  provisions.  And  one  half  of  these  few  find  their  best  sanctions  in  public 
opinion.  But  the  ramifications  of  tiie  rights  of  properly,  are  infinite.  Volume  upon 
volume,  which  few  of  uh,  I  fear,  are  able  to  understand,  are  required  to  contain  even 
the  leading  principles  relating  to  them,  and  yet  new  relations  aie  every  day  arising, 
which  require  continual  interpooitioni*  of  the  Legislative  power,  fit' tlen,  Sir,  pro- 
perty is  tlius  necessary  to  tlie  very  being  of  society  ;  thus  indispens<ltne  to  every  move- 
ment of  Government ;  if  it  be  tiiat  sul)ject  upon  which  Government  chiefly  acts  ;  is 
it  not,  I  would  ask,  entitled  to  such  protection  as  shall  be  above  all  suspicion,  and  free  , 
from  every  hazard  i  It  appears  to  me  tliat  1  need  only  announce  the  proposition,  to  V 
secure  the  assent  of  every  gentleman  present. 

Sir,  the  obhgntions  of  man  in  his  social  state  are  two-fold ;  to  bear  arms,  and  to  pny  J 
ta.xes  for  the  support  of  Government.  The  obligation  to  bear  arms,  results  from  tlu^  f 
duty  which  society  owes  him,  to  protect  his  ri^Jits  of  person.  The  society  which .j)ro- 
tects  me,  I  am  bound  to  protect  in  return.  1  he  obligation  to  pay  taxes,  results  Irom  j^ 
tlie  protection  extended  to  property,  i^sot  a  protection  against  foreigji  enemies;  not  a 
protection  by  swords  and^avoiRMi*  merely  ;  but  a  protection  derived  from  a  promjit 
and  correct  administnition  ot  justice  ;  a  pro^tion  against  the  violence,  the  fraud,  or 
tile  injustice  ^i  m^  neighbor.  In  tiiis  pr^l^ion,  tiie  owner  of  property  is  alone  in- 
terested. Here,  then,  is  the  plain  agreement  between  Government  on  tiie/one  hand, 
and  the  tax-paying  citizen  on  the  oilier.  It  is  an  agreement  which  results,  of  neces- 
sity, from  the  social  compact ;  and  wlien  the  consideration  is  fairly  paid,  how  can  you 
honestly  wilhholJ  tiie  equivalent 7j  Indeed,  geiiLleiiien  admit  tliat  property  is  entitled 
to  protection  ;  and  that  our  propi^y  is  entitled  to  it,  ^'hen  they  otler  us  guarantees. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  tlieseny  and  by  ;  at  present  I  will  only  say,  that 
pltliough  tliey  are  certainly  offered  iirgoot^iith,  tJiey  would  prove'iu  practice,  wholly 
unavailing.  ^P 

Let  us  now  inquiro  of  whal  kind,  this  protection  must  be,  if  we  would  give  it  any 
value.  1  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper  (Air.  Green)  tiiat  it  cannot  be  any 
thing  short  of.  a  direct  inilwence  in  the   Government. 

Taere  is  qpe  consequence,  supposed  te  result  from  our  d(x;trine  on  tliis  subject,  which 
all  the  gent!emen  opposed  to  us,  se^m  to  contem[)late  with  a  sort  of  horror  :  "What," 
say  they,  "  will  you  balancjj  moaey  against  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country  ?  Will 
you  stf  thit  fiity  iyiqa  on  -tlii^  side  of  tae  mountain,  shall  be  counted  against  one  hun- 
d/«d  and  fiily  on  the  other  r" 
iKir,  nf'man  supposes   that   property  should  be  represented  to  «orm/ic  ;  it  would  bw        / 

fgrossly^ab-urd  to  place  ^  bag  of  guineas  upon  your  table,  and  call  it  a  constituent  en-      / 
titled  t^epresentation.     \Ve  do  n<it  propose  to  represent  money,  but  the  rights  ami  in-  ^ 
iercsts  which  spril^  from  the  posscssioH  of  in/mey.     This  is  not  a  metaphysical  refine- 
ment, an  unmeaning  distinction.     It  is  easily  comprehended,  and  it  ouiji»t  to  remove 
every  shadow  of  odium  froa:  our  proposition,  considered  in  iiiis  view.   Hf  men  enter     t' 
into  the  social  compact  upon  unequal  terms ;  if  one  man  brings  into  the  partnershi{), 
his  rights  of  person  aMne,  and  another  brings  into  it,  equal  rights  of  person  and  ail 
,lhe  rights  of  property  beside,  can  they  be   siud  to  have  an  equal  interest  in  tlie  com- 
mon stock  ?     Shall  not  he  who  hns  most  at  stoke  ;  who  has,  not  only  a  graiter  inter- 
est, but  a  peculiar  interest  in  society,  possess  an  autliority  proportioned  to  that  interest, 
and  adequate  to  its  protection  J3  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  s.iy,  to  it  the  right  of  suf- 
frage in  the  intliridtuil  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  his  proj)eri y  ;  tiiat  if  a  man  own- 
ing one  tliousand  dollars  is  entitled  to  one  v<He,  a  man  owning  two  tliousand   is   en- 
titled to  two  votes.     I  do  not  expect  to  be  so  understood  after  the  admission  which 
I  have  fvlready  made,  in  announcing  the  precise  limit  to  which  my  proposition  extends. 

[^     W'Jiere  there  is  an  identity  of  intere.<t,  no  diiference  should  be  mide  in  tlie  rights  of 
the  voter,  in  con8e(|uence  ol'  a  difference  in  tlie  extent  or  degree  of  tliat  hiterest.  Bu^- 
wliere  there  is  not  this  identity  ;  where  there  are  dillerentund  f//.9/iwr/ interests,  existi 
ing  in  masses  sufficiently  large  to  form  important  <;l)jccts  in  the   Government.  (;is  I 
shall  presently  show  is  \lie  juecise  case  before  us.)  tii»  re  the  rule  emphatically  a[q»lie(». 

'''*--  Tlie  view  which  we  are  now  tiking,  pre-^cnt^s -i  sufru.-ient  answer  to  an  argnmenf 
urged  the  other  day  by  the  ehnjuent  gentleman  troiii  iN'ortblk,  (Mr.  Taylor.)  Tie  told 
.us  that  representative  and  constituent  were  correlative  terms  :  that  there  could  be  no 
notion  of  a  constituent  without  a  power  of  choice,  and  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  nU 
tribute  this  power  to  a  mass  of  metal.  Sir,  money  is  in  no  sense,  the  constituent. 
Man  is  tlie  constituent,  and  money  has  no  other  concern  in  the  matter,  than  to  regi> 
late  and  graduate  the  rights  and  powers,  which  man,  the  constituent  shall  enjoy  an* 
exercise.  Such  a  constituent  h;is  more  interest  in  tlie  community  tlian  another,  amj 
therefore  he  has,  a  ruUund  right,  if  genllemcn  please  ;  certainly  a  jitst  right  to  a  grea»' 
ter  weight  in  the  management  of  its  concerns. 

Here  Mr.  Upshur  gave  way  for  a  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Norfolk,  tliat  tlie  Com* 
mittee  rise.  The  gentleman,  he  said,  must  feel  exhausted,  and  it  was  not  probable  that 
he  could  finish  his  very  able  argument  during  the  present  sitting  of  the  Committee : 
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with  a  view,  therefore,  to  the  accommodation  of  the  gentleman,  as  well  as  to  aBow 
the  Committee  time  for  further  reflection,  he  moved  that  it  now  rise. 

The  motion  prevailed,  the  Committee  roue,  and  thereupon  the  Convention  immedi- 
ately adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  October  28,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  its  sitting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Sykes,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh,  from  the  Committee  on  Compensation,  reported,  in  part,  as  follows : 
The  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into,  and  report  on  Uie  conipeniiation  to  be 
allowed  the  officers  or  the  Convention,  have  agreed  to  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  five  dollars  per  day  be  allowed  each  of  ^e  Clerks  of  this  Conven- 
tion, for  evAry  day's  actual  attendance  oj^said  Committees.  Which  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Convention.  ^  •  * 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  the  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  Order  of  the 
Dav,  and  again  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  in  the  Chair ; 
ana  the  question  still  being  on  the  following  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr.  Green  of 
Culpeper,  to  the  first  resolution,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Legislative  De- 
parUnent  of  Crovemment,  whi^h  resolution  reads  as  follows,  vix : 

Mesolvedf  That  in  the  apportionment  of  ^presentation,  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
ngard  should  be  had  to  the  white  populaU^  exclusively,  viz :  to  strike  out  the  word 
''  exclusively  f'^  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereoHl  and  taxation  combined." 
Judge  UjcsHPH.  continued  his  argument. 

Mr.  Chairman, — I  have  to  express  mv  acknowledgments  to  the  Committee  for  the 
indulgence  extended  to  me  on  yesterday ;  an  indulgence  which  I  should  not  have  .  . 
M^[J^;    "  asked,  had  it  not  been  necessary. 

t.      And  now,  it  may  perhaps,  be  proper,  before  enjtering  further  into  the  discussion, 

_   '^  that  I  should  recapitulate,  and  I  will  do  It  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  leading 

^,v^  "^  propositions  which  it  has  been  my  object  to  prove.     And  I  do  this  only  tliat  the  con- 

^  **  ^'^  tinuity  of  the  argument,  may  be  preserved  in  the  minds  of  such  gentlemen  as  may 

i^^'  have  been  pleased  to  attend  to  it.     I  comqiienced  with  the  broad  proposition  that  theee 

^.   is  no  original,  abstract,  a  priori  ri^t,  in  the  majority  of  any  community,  to  control  .— 

the  minority.     That  if  such  a  right  did  exist  at  all,  it  must  be  either  by  positive  agree-  T 


it,  or  by  the  law  of  nature.     As  it  was  not  pretended  that  it  existed  by  agree- 
ment, I  then  endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  not  derived  from  another  and  a 
higher  source.     I  admitted  as  a  general  proposition,  (an  abstract  proposition,  if  gen- 
tlemen prefer  the  term,)  that  it  might  possibly  be  a  safe  general  rule,  tnat  the  majority 
■hould  govern.     But  here  permit  me  to  remark  on  tlie  doctrine  I  subsequently  acf- 
Tanoed,  that  the  allowing  a  portion  of  political  power  to  property,  does  by  no  meaiw 
TM^«to  that  rule.     This  may  perhaps  appear  somewhat  paradoxical,  but  it  is  suecepti- 
UeW^  proof,  without  going  very  deeply  into  metaphysics.     The  question  is  as  to  what 
une  the  principle  shiul  apply.     If  it  applies  only  auer  the  Government  has  been  es- 
tabKahed,  then  tliose  who  estabhshed  the  Government,  have  already  determined  in 
wfaftt  form  the  right  of  the  majority  shall  be  exerted  ;  and,  if  they  have  said,  that  tlie 
i^Wj«-  ,^.  nujority  which  governs  shall  be  constituted  in  part  by  wealth,  and  in  part  by  the 
Bf^l^^i^  AHinber  of  people,  the  rule,  tliat  the  majority  shall  ^vern,  is  not  violated.     But  prior 
i^'h  ^^!^^^^  existence  of  any  Government,  the  question  is,  what  rules  it  is  wisest  to  adopt. 
**  "."^^ayllia  willing  to  admit,  that  after  the  Government  has  been  established,  and  put  into 
^^-    '??S|Spci***0'*>  il  i»  a  safe  and  proper  rule,  that  the  will  of  a  majority  shall  regulate  the 
lustration  of  its  affiiirs  ;  but  this  admission  leaves  tlie  question  still  open,  as  to 
materials  of  which  that  majority  shall  be  composed. 

"  '  BT  endeavored  to  prove,  that  it  was  a  fair  and  just  principle  that  property  is 
D  protection  :  first,  because  it  is  an  important  constituent  element  of  society  ; 
»  society  could  not  exist  for  a  moment,  and  if  it  did  exist,  could  not  move  a 
ji:  Secondly,  because,  in  the  operations  of  Government,  as  they  are  con- 
legislation,  the  most  numerous  and  most  interesting  class  of  subjects,  on 
>  power  is  to  be  exerted,  are  all  derived  from  property,  and  intimately  con- 
ith  it.  It  must,  therefore,  necessarily  receive  protection,  both  in  the  form, 
Ofce  fundamental  principles  of  Gt>vernment,  of  which,  property  is  always  a 

aow  proceed  to  the  fiirtlier  development  of  tliis  part  of  the  subject.     Sir,  it 

^  yf  iniiuirv,  in  what  the  principles  tor  which  we  contend  differ  from  those, 

of  wliich,  our  ancestors  of  the  American  Colonies,  felt  themselves  autho- 

r  into  tliat  great  and  arduous  struggle,  by  which  they  shook  off"  tlie  yoke 

er  country.     What  was,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  tlie  topic  of 
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eompltint,  which  filled  every  mouth,  and  troubled  every  heart  in  theee  Colonies  ?  It 
was  the  attempt  to  tax  the  people  of  the  Colonies,  without  allowing  them  any  voice 
in  the  matter.  Here,  then,  is  our  doctrine  already  establiBhed  :  a  doctrine  testified, 
at  the  utmost  hazard,  by  aU  the  people  of  this  country,  that  those  who  pay  the  taxes, 
ought  alone  to  have  the  power  of  imposinf  them.  They  declared  it  to  be  oppression 
of  the  very  worst  kind,  that  they  should  he  compelled  to  pay  a  tax,  while  they  had 
no  voice  in  imposing  it.  But  why  was  this  doctrine  any  more  true,  when  applied  to 
America  and  £ngland,  than  in  its  bearing  on  matters  now  before  us  ?  If  it  be  a  die-  J 
tate  of  eternal  justice,  that  those  who  pay  a  tax  ou^t  to  have  a  voice  in  the  impost-  v 
tion  of  it,  why  is  it  not  as  just  now,  and  here,  as  it  was  then,  and  there  ?  This  is 
that  protection  which  property  claims,  and  insists  upon  :  and  which  it  has  always  en- 
joyed, under  every  Government,  which  has  proved  either  lasting  or  wise.  And  why 
does  it  require  this  particular  form  of  protection  ?  In  reply,  J  asK,  when  you  lay  a  tax, 
by  what  rule  is  it  to  be  imposed .'  By  the  ability  of  the  taxed  part)r  to  pay  ;.  and  that 
ability  is  regulated  by  the  extent  of  his  property.  But,  who  can  o^ertain  the  extent 
of  tfaAt  abifity,  but  the  party  himself.^  AVhat  right  hxs  another  to  judge  of  it  ? 
What  right  has  the  man  who  owns  no  la^idf  to  say  to  his  neighbour,  **  you  own  a 
large  and  splendid  farm,  well  stocked  with  slaves  ;  you  ought  to  pay  a  tax  of  a  tiioU' 
sand  dollars  ?"  Would  you  not  call  it  very  presumptuous  in  him  to  undertake  to 
measure  the  extent  and  value  of  your  property,  and  to  fix  the  price  at  which  you 
ought  to  purchase  the  protection  of  it  aora  Cfovemment  ?  Would  you  not  reply  to 
him,  "  you  cannot  tell  the  labour,  care  and  anxiety,  attending  the  possession  of  this 
property,  nor  form  any  idea  at  what  cost  it  is,  that  I  derive  the  little  income  I  receive 
from  this  soil.  You  do  not  know  how  srtlall  that  income  is  ;  and  would,  no  doubt,  be 
surprised  to  learn,  that  splendid  as  it  seems ^  you,  it  does  not  yield  jue  one  half  tlie 
sum  at  which  you  say  it  ought  to  he  taxed  ?  And-would  not  this  b?a  fair  answer  ?  \j 
It  is  an  admitted  priAciple,  that  property  must  pay  for  As  own  protection  ;  but  who 
can  tell  what  that  protection  is  worth,  so  well  as  he  who  receives  it  ?  Anotiier  nJan 
knows  little,  OT^thing  about  the  matter.  He  may  impose  upon  it  a  tax  which  is 
greater  than  its  annual  income ;  and  if  it  be  an  annual  tax,  tiie  owner  would  of 
course  ratiur  surrender  his  property,  tlian  consent  to  pay  it. 

Again  :^must  remind  the  gentlemen,  that  tliey  have  admitted  the  principle,  tiiat 
property  must  be  protected,  and  protected  in  the  very  form  now  proposed  ;  they  are 
obhged  to  admit  if.    It  would  be  a  wild  and  impcacticable  scheme  of  Government, 
which  didjiot  ndKoLtJ).     Among  all  the  various  and  umnerous  propositions,  lyinj^  upon 
your  table,  is  there  one  which  goes  tlie  length  of  proposing  unirersal  sujfrage  ? 
There  is  none.     Yet  this  subject  is  in  direct  connexion  witii  that.     Why  do  you  not 
ftdmit  A-pauper  to  tote  ^     He  is  a  person  :  he  counts  one  in  your  numerical  majority. 
In  rights  strictly  personal,  he  has  as  much  interest  in  tJie  Government  as  anv  oUier 
citizen.     He  is  liable  to  commit  the  same  offences,  and  to  become  exposed  to  tlie 
same  punishments  as  the  rich  man.     Why,  then,  sliaU  he  not  vote  ?     Because,  there-  V 
by,  he  would  receive  an  influence  over  property  ;  and  all  who  own  it,  feel  it  to  be 
unsaft,  to  put  the  power  of  controlUng  it,  into  tlie  liands  of  tliose  who  are  not  the 
owners.     If  you  go  on  population  alone,  as  the  basis  of  representation,  you  will  be  ^ 
obliged  to  go  Uie  length  of  giving  the  elective  francliise  to  every  human  being  over   i 
twenty-one  years ;  yes,  and  under  twenty-one  years,  on  whom  your  penal  laws  take  / 
effect :  an  experiment,  which  has  met  with  nothing  but  utter  and  disastrous  failure, 
wherever  it  has  been  tried.     No,  Mr.  Chairman  :  Let  us  be  consistent.     Let  us  openly       / 
acknowledge  the  truth  ;  let  us  boldly  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  a^ineorporate  this   V 
influence  of  property  aa  a  leading  principle  in  our  ConsUtution^  We  cannot  be 
otherwise  consistent  with  ourselves. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  assertion  made  by^  gentlemen,  on  the  other  side,  that 
property  can  protect  itself.  What  is  the  meaning  of  such  a  proposition  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  in  property,  to  exert  this  self-protecting  influence,  but  the  political  power 
which  always  attends  it  ?  Is  there  any  tiling  in  mere  property  alone,  in  itself  consi- 
dered, to  exert  any  such  influence  }  Can  a  bag  of  golden  guineas,  if  placed  upon 
that  table,  protect  itself?  Can  it  protect  its  owner?  1  do  not  know  what  magic 
power  the  gentlemen  allude  to.  If  it  is  to  have  no  influence  in  the  Government, 
what  and  where  is  its  power  to  protect  itself?  Perhaps  the  power  to  buy  oft*  vio- 
lence ;  to  buy  off  the  barbarian  who  comes  to  Uy  it  waste,  by  a  reward  which  will 
but  invite  a  double  swarm  of  barbarians  to  return  next  year.  Is  this  one  of  the  modes 
alluded  to  ?  This,  I  am  well  assured,  never  entered  into  the  clear  mind  of  the  very 
inteUigent  gentleman  from  Frederick  (Mr.  Cooke.)  How  else,  then,  may  property  be 
expected  to  protect  itself?  It  may  be  answered,  by  the  influence  which  it  gives  to 
its  owner.  But  in  what  channels  is  that  influence  exerted  ?  It  is  the  influence 
which  prevents  the  poor  debtor  from  going  against  the  will  of  his  creditor ;  which 
forbids  the  dependent  poor  man  from  exerting  any  thing  hke  independence,  either  in 
Conduct  or  opinion  ;  an  influence  which  appeals  to  avarice  on  both  sides,  and  depei^ds 
for  its  effect  on  rousing  the  worst  and  basest  of  passions,  and  destroying  all  freedom 
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"#7:  ^r  will,  all  independence  of  opinion.    Is  it  desirable  to  establish  snch  an  influence  •■ 
^  ^iiis  ?  on  inflaence  which  marches  to  power  through  the  direct  road  to  the  worst,  and 
^rnost  monstrous  of  aristocracies,  the  aristocracy  of  the  purse  ?  an  influence  which 
^^derives  its  effect  from  the  corruption  of  all  principle,  the  blinding  of  the  judgment 
.  and  the  prostration  of  all  moral  feeling  ?  and  whose  power  is  built  on  that  form  of 
aristocracy,  most  of  all  to  b«  dreaded  in  a  free  Government  P    The  gentleman  ap- 
peals to  fact,  and  says  that  property  always  has  protected  itself,  under  every  form  of 
Government.     The  fact  is  not  admitted.     Property  never  has  protected  itself  long, 
except  by  the  power  which  it  passessed  in  the  Government.    There  mav,  indeed,  ex- 
ist ill  some  part  of  the  world,  a  form  of  Government  like  that  which  tne  gentlemen 
wish  to  establish  in  the  amended  Constitution,  where  this  influence  is  excluded ;  but 
it'  tfiere  does,  it  is  utterly  unknown  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  submit  to  the  gentlemen;  not  tauntingly,  but  respeotfVdly. 
and  by  way  of  illustration,  this  proposition.  Will  they  agree  to  pay  all  the  taxes  and 
to  take  all  the  representation  ?  Sir,  they  will  not  accept  the  ofler ;  nor  ought  they  to 
accept  it :  it  is  not  seriously  made.  But  still  it  may  serve  in  some  degree  to  show  bow 
necessary  is  tlie  connexion  between  tik  duty  of  paying  the  tax,  and  the  rifht  of  im- 
posing it ;  at  tlie  same  time  that  it  will  indicate  the  only  point  on  which  we  (eel  alarm. 
Evrery  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  wliich  I  am  capable  of  taking  of  this  subject,  has  led 
'  me  to  tne  conclusion  that  property  is  entitled  to  its  influence  in  Government.  But  if 
this  be  not  true  as  a  general  propasUUntf  U  isirue  as  to  us. 

Gentlemen  haveiallen  into  a  great  error  both  in  their  reasoning  and  in  their  con- 
clusion, by  considering  tlie  subject  before  us,  as  if  we  were  now  for  the  first  time,  en- 
tering into  a  social  compact.  If  we  stood  in  the  nakedness  of  nature,  with  no  rights 
but  such  as  ai]^ strictly  personal,  we  aflluld  all  cpme  together  upon  precisely  equal 
ground.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  We  cannot  now  enter  into  a  new  compact  upon 
Uie  basis  of  original  equahty ;  we  bring  more  than  our  fair  profKirtion,  into  the  com- 
mon stock.  For  fifly-four  years  we  have  been  associated  together,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  an  actual  Government.  A  great  variety  of  rights  and  intlrests,  and  a  grest 
variety  of  feelings  dear  to  the  heart  and  connected  with  those  rights  and  interests, 
have  g^rown  up  among  us.  They  have  grown  up  and  flourished  under  a  Government 
which  stood  pledged  to  protect  them  ;.  that  Government  itself,  was  but  a  system  of 
pledges,  interchangeably  given  among  those  who  were  parties  to  it,  that  all  the  rights 
and  all  the  interests  which  it  invited  into  existence,  should  be  protected  by  the  power 
of  the  whole.  Under  this  system,  our  property  has  been  acquired ;  and  we  felt  safe 
in  the  acquisition,  because  under  the  provisions  of  that  system,  we  possessed  a  power 
of  self- protection.  And  by  whom  was  that  system  ordained.'  Not  indeed,  by  the 
same  men  wh3  are  now  here  assembled,  but  by  the  same  community f  which  is  now 
here  represented.  It  was  the  pa^e  of  Virginia  who  gave  us  these  pledges ;  and  it  is 
the  people  of  Virginia  who  now  claim  a  right  to  withdraw  them.  Sir,  can  it  be  fair, 
or  just,  or  honourable,  to  do  thia.'  The  rights  and  interests  which  you  are  now  seek- 
inar  to  prostrate,  you  yourselves  invited  into  being.  Under  your  own  distributions  of 
political  power,  you  gave  us  an  assurance  that  our  property  should  be  safe,ibr  you  put 
the  protection  of  it  into  our  own  hands.  With  what  justice  or  propriety  then,  can 
you  now  say  to  us,  that  the  rights  and  interests  which  you  have  thus  fostered  until 
they  have  become  tiie  chief  pillars  of  your  strength,  shall  now  be  prostrated ;  melted 
into  the  general  mass,  and  be  re-distributed,  according  to  your  win  and  pleasure  ? 
Nay,  Sir,  you  do  not  even  leave  us  the  option  whether  to  come  into  your  measures  or 
not.  With  all  these  rights,  and  all  these  interests,  and  all  these  feelings,  we  are  to  be 
/yforctd,^  whether  willing  or  unwilling;  we  are  to  he  forced  by  the  unyielding  power  of 
^  a  majority,  into  a  compact  which  violates  them  all !  Is  there  not,  Sir,  something  of 
violence  and  fraud  in  this  ?  Gentlemen  are  too  courteous  to  suppose  me  capable  of 
charging  iniquity  of  this  sort,  upon  them.  They  have  too  just  an  estimate,  both  of 
themselves  and  of  me,  to  attribute  to  me  so  ofl^ensive  a  thought.  If  I  really  intended 
to  express  it,  it  might  indeed  expose  me  to  just  censure ;  but  it  would  be  worthless  as 
an  argument.  I  urge  this  view  of  the  subject,  because  I  feel  entu^ly  assured,  that  if 
gentlemen  can  discern  either  fraud  or  violence  in  their  measures,  they  will  themselves, 
be  the  first  to  abandon  them. 

I  am  sensible.  Sir,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  unlesB  the  rights 
and  interests  to  which  I  have  alluded,  are  of  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  character. 
What  then  are  they .'     I  purposely  wave  all  subjectB  of  minor  importance,  as  too  in- 
considerable to  give  any  rule.     But  a  peculiar  mterest,  and  a  great,  and  important, 
and  leading  interest,  is  presented  in  our  slaves;  an  interest  which  predominates 
throughout  the  Eastern  divisions  of  the  State,  whilst  it  is  of  secondary  consequence 
OYest  of  the  Blue  Ridge.     And  what,  let  us  now  inquire,  are  its  claims  to  oonsidera- 
^on.' 
\       Will  you  not  be  surprised  to  hear,  Su-,  that  the  slave  population  of  Virginia  paya  30 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  revenue  derived  from  taxation?    Did  there  ever  exist  in  any 
community,  a  separate  and  peculiar  interest,  of  more  commanding  magnitude.'    But 
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thifl  ifl  not  all.    tt  affords  almost  the  whole  prodactive  labodf  of  one  half  ^  the  Com-  v' 
monwealth.     What  difference  does  it  make  whether  a  certain  amount  of  labour  is 
brought  into  the  common  stock,  by  four  hundred  thousand  slaves,  or  four  hundred 
thousand  freemen  ?    The  gain  is  the  same  to  the  aggregate  wealth ;  which  is  but  an-  f 
other  name  for  the  aggregate  power,  of  the  State.     And  here  permit  me  to  remark,' 
that  of  all  the  subjects  ti£  taxation  which  ever  yet  existed,  this  has  been  the  mo^t  np- 
nreasively  dealt  with.     You  not  only  tax  our  slaves  as  property,  but  you  also  tax  iluir 
labour,    list  me  illustrate  the  idea  by  an  example.     The  farmer  who  derives  his  in- 
come fixmi  the  labour  of  slaves,  pays  a  tax  for  those  slaves,  considered  as  property. 
With  that  income  so  derived,  he  purchases  a  carriage,  or  a  horse,  and  these  again  are 
taxed.     You  first  tax  the  slave  who  makes  the  money,  and  then  you  tax  the  article 
which  the  money  procures.     Is  not  this  a  ffreat  injustice ;  a  gross  inequality  ?     No 
such  tax  is  laid  upon  the  white  labourer  or  the  West,  ar.d  yet  the  product  of  his  la- 
bour is  of  no  more  importance  to  the  general  welfare,  than  tlie  same  product  from  tlie 
labour  of  slaves.     Here  then,  is  a  struung'  peculiarity  in  our  property  ;  a  peculiarity 
which  suj[ectB  it  to  double  impositions,  and  which  therefore,  demands  a  double  security. 
There  is  yet  Sir,  another  view  of  this  subject  which  is  not  only  of  importance  with 
reference  to  the  immediate  topic  under  consideration,  but  which  furnishes  a  strongs  ar- 
gument a^nst  the  change  which  gentlemen  contemplate.     One  eleventh*  ot  the 
power  which  we  possess  in  the  national  councils,  is  derived  from  slaves.     We  obtiin 
that  power  by  counting  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number,  ii>  apportioning  representa- 
tion amon^  the  sereral  States.    Sir,  we  live  in  times  of  great  political  changes.    Some 
new  doctrme  or  other  is  broached  almost  every  day ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
what  changes  in  our  political  condition,  a  single  year  may  bring  about.     Suppose  a 
proposition  should  be  made  to  alter  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit^  States  in  the  par^ 
cular  now  under  consideration:  what  could  Virginia  say,  after  embracing  such  a  basis 
as  gentlemen  propose  ?    Would  she  not  be  told  by  those  who  abhor  Siis  species  of 
property,  and  who  are  restive  under  the  power  which  it  confers,  **  you  have  abandon- 
ed this  principle  in  your  own  institutions,  and  with  what  face  can  you  claim  it,  in 
Sour  connexions  with  us  ?"     What  reply  could  she  make  to  such  nn  appeal  as  this  ? 
ir,  the  moral  power  of  Virginia  has  ahivays  been  felt,  and  deeply  felt,  in  all  the  im- 
portant concerns  of  this  nation ;  and  that  power  has  been  derived  from  the  unchang- 
ing consistency  of  her  principles,  and  her  invincible  firmness  in  maintaining  them. 
Is  she  now  prepared  to  surrender  it,  in  pursuit  of  a  speculatiye  principle  of  doubtful 
DTOpriety,  at  best,  and  certainly  not  demanded  by  any  thing  in  her  present  condition  ? 
if  you  adopt  the  combined  basis  proposed  by  the  amendment,  this  danger  Js  avoided. 
You  may  tnen  reply  to  the  taunting  question  above  supposed,  **  we  have  not  abandon- 
ed our  principle ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  extended  it.    Instead  of  three-fifths,  ail  our 
slaves  are  considered  in  our  representation.     It  is  true,  we  do  not  count  them  as  men, 
but  their  influence  is  still  preserved,  as  taxable  subjects.     The  principle  is  the  same, 
although  the  modes  of  applying  it  may  be  diflTerent.     We  are  not  inconsistent  with 
onrselves.'*    To  my  mind,  there  is  much  force  in  this  argument,  and  I  think  that  the 
l^tlemen  opposed  to  us,  to  whom  the  influence  of  our  common  State  is  as  dear  as  it 
la  to  us,  cannot  but  feel  and  acknowledge  it.     The  topic  is  fruitful  of  imposing  reflec- 
.    tions>  but  I  will  not  pursue  it  farther. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  prove,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  whether  it  be  right  as  a  gene- 
ral princii^e  or  not,  that  property  ahould  possess  an  influence  in  Government,  it  is        / 
certainly  ri^ht  as  to  us.     It  is  right,  because  our  property,  so  fiu*  as  slaves  are  concern-   ^ 
edf  is  pecuUar;  because  it  is  of  imposing  magnitude ;  because  it  afiTords  almost  a  full>  ^ 
half  of  the  productive  labour  of  the  State;  l^cause  it  is  exposed  to  peculiar  imposi- 
tions, and  therefore  to  peculiar  hazards ;  and  because  it  is  the  interest  of  the  wnole 
Commonwealth,  that  its  power  should  not  be  taken  away.     I  admit  that  we  have  no  i 
danger  to  apprehend,  except  firom  oppressive  and  unequal  taxation;  no  other  iriustioe  / 
tan  reasonia>ly  be  feared.     It  is  impossible  that  any  free  Government,  con  establish  an  f 
open  and  palpable  inequality  of  rights.     Resistance  would  be  the  necessary  conse-     y/ 
quence;  and  thus  the  evil  would  soon  cure  itself     But  the  power  of  taxaUon  often 
works  insidiously.     The  very  victim  who  feels  its  oppression,  may  be  igiiorant  of  the 
source  frx>m  which  it  springs. 

Gentlemen  tell  us  that  our  alarms  are  unfounded ;  that  even  if  we  should  gire 
them  power  to  tax  us  at  their  will  and  pleasure,  there  is  no  danger  that  they  will  ' 
ever  abuse  it.  They  urge  many  arguments  to  prove  this;  and  among  the  rest,  they  ^ 
tall  us  that  there  is  no  disposition  among  them,  to  practice  injustice  towards  their  east- 
em  brethren.  Sir,  I  do  firmly  beliere  it.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  sajr,  that  in  all  m^ 
associations  with  the  people  of  the  west,  I  have  never  had  reason  to  doubt  either  their 
justice  or  their  generosity.  And  if  they  can  give  us  a  sure  guarantee  that  the  same 
just  and  kind  feelings  which  they  now  entertain,  shall  be  transmitted  as  an  inheri- 
tance to  their  posterity  foreyer,  we  will  ask  no  other  security.^    But  who  can  answer 
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for  the  generations  that  are  to  come.  It  is  not  for  this  day  only , but  I  trnst  for  distant 
ages,  that  we  are  now  laboring ;  we  are  very  unwisely  employed,  if  we  are  not  making 
provision  for  far  distant  times.  And  can  gentlemen  feel  any  assurance,  that  under  no 
change  which  time  may  work  in  our  politicnl  condition,  there  shall  be  found  any  clash- 
ing  ol  interests,  or  any  conflict  of  passions  ?  Will  they,  who  are  just  now  be  alvoays 
just,  under  whatever  temptations  of  interest,  or  whatever  excitements  of  the  feelings  ? 
Sliall  there  be  no  jealousies  in  time  to  come  ?  No  resentments }  Nothing  to  nddead 
ihejudgmentf  even  if  it  does  not  corrupt  the  feelings?  Even  if  no  di^p^iUon  to  op- 
press us  should  exist,  how  can  we  be  assured  that  the  people  of  the  west  shall  view 
their  own  acts  in  all  time  to  come,  in  the  same  light  in  which  thev  may  appear  to  us  ? 
That  which  they  may  consider  mere  justice,  may  appear  to  us  as  the  worst  oppression. 
Surely  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  claim  a  right  to  say,  whether  we  are  op- 
pressed or  not. 

Again. — We  are  told  that  slave-holders  cannot  be  in  danger,  because  in  point  of 
fact,  they  comprise  a  majority  of  our  whHe  population.  If  so,  it  would  seem  to  fol- 
low that  no  good  objection  could  be  urged  to  the  basis  proposed  by  us ',  it  is  the  basis 
required  by  3ie  interests  of  the  majority,  and  therefore  right  by  our  opponents'  own 
rule..  But  while  the  fact  as  stated^  is  Uterally  true,  the  conclusion  deduced  from  it,  is 
not  so.  How  is  this  majority  made  up  f  By  counting  the  slave-holders  in  all  parts 
of  the  State  ;  by  taking  a  few,  scattered  here  and  there,  through  the  western  coun- 
ties, where  slaves  are  scarcely  considered  at  all,  and  if  considered,  are  absorbed  in 
other  and  greater  interests,  and  adding  them  to  the  numbers  on  this  side  the  moun- 
tain, where  slaves  constitute  the  leading  and  most  important  interest.  I  need  not 
press  this  view  of  the  subject.  It  must  be  manifest  to  all,  that  the  slave-holder  of  the 
\  east  cannot  calculate  on  tne  co-operation  of  the  slave-holder  of  the  west,  in  any  mea- 
'^  sure  calculated  to  protect  tliat  species  of  property,  against  demands  made  upon  it  by 
other  interests,  which  to  the  western  slave-holder,  are  of  more  importance  and  imme- 
diate concern. 

We  are  told  also,  that  slave  population  is  rapidly  increasing  to  the  west,  and  that  ia 
a  few  years  it  will  constitute  a  predominant  mterest  there.  If  so,  Sir,  tne  same  few 
years  will,  upon  the  principles  of  our  own  lusis,  transfer  to  the  west,  the  very  power 
which  they  are  now  seekmg  through  another  channel.  They  cannot  lose  more  by 
waiting  for  this  power,  than  we  shalilose  in  the  same  time^  by  surrendering  it.  But, 
Sir,  alUiough  it  is  admitted  that  slave  population  is  increasmg  to  the  west,  yet  its  in- 
crease is  by  a  corUinually  decreasing  ratio.  In  the  period  between  1800  and  ItilO,  the 
ratio  of  increase  was  sixty-five  and  a  half;  between  1810  and  1820,  it  was  forty-six ; 
and  between  1^20  and  18^,  it  was  twenty-eight.  Whence  is  this  ?  It  arises  from 
causes  which  cannot  for  ages  be  removed.  There  exists  in  a  mat  portion  of  the  west, 
a  rooted  antipathy  to  this  species  of  population ;  the  habits  of  the  people  are  strongly 
opposed  to  it.  With  them,  personal  industry,  and  a  reliance  on  personal  exertion,  is 
the  order  of  society.  They  know  how  htUe  slave  UJxiur  is  worth ;  while  tlieir  feel- 
ings as  freemen,  forbid  them  to  work  by  the  side  of  a  slave.  And  besides,  Sir,  their 
vicinity  to  non-slave-holdtng  States,  must  forever  render  this  sort  of  property  preca- 
rious and  insecure.  It  will  not  do  to  tell  me  that  Oliio  no  longer  gives  freeaom,  nor 
even  shelter,  to  the  runaway ;  that  Pennsylvania  is  tired  of  blacks,  and  is  readj^  to 
aid  in  restoring  them  to  their  owners.  The  moral  sentiment  of  these  States  is  against 
slavery ;  and  that  influence  will  assuredly  be  felt,  notwithstanding  the  geographical 
Une  or  narrow  river,  which  m^y  separate  them  from  us.  And  agam,  Sir,  the  course 
of  industry  in  the  west,  does  not  require  slave  labour;  slaves  will  always  be  found  in 
the  grain-growing  and  tobaoco  country  alone.  This  is  not  now  the  character  of  the 
western  country,  nor  can  it  be,  until  a  general  system  of  roads  and  canals,  shall  facili- 
tate their  access  to  market.  And  when  that  time  shall  arrive,  the  worst  evils  wliich 
we  apprehend  will  have  been  experienced ;  for  It  ia  to  vuUce  these  very  roads  and  ca- 
nals, tliat  our  taxes  are  required. 

1  think  Sir,  it  must  be  manifest  by  tins  time,  unless  indeed,  my  labour  has  been 
wholly  thrown  away,  that  property  is  entitled  to  protection,  and  that  aw  property  im- 
periously demands  that  kmd  of  protection  which  flows  from  the  possession  of  power. 
Gentlemen  admit  that  our  property  is  peculiar,  and  that  it  requires  protection,  but 
they  deny  to  it  the  power  to  protect  itself.  And  what  equiv«lent  do  they  offer  to  us  ? 
The  best,  I  own,  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  devise ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  ofler  it  in  perfect  sincerity  and  good  faith.  It  is  due  to  them  to  say  this,  but 
it  is  also  due  to  us  to  say  that  they  can  give  us  no  security,  indep^dent  of  political 
power.  They  offer  us  Constitutional  guarantees ;  but  of  what  value  will  they  be  to 
us  in  practice  ?  No  paper  guarantee  was  ever  yet  worth  any  thin^,  unless  the  whole, 
or  at  least  a  majority  o£^  the  conmiunity,  were  interested  in  nitiff*^«"'"g  it.  And  this 
is  a  sufficient  reply  to  an  idea  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Taylor.)  "  Will 
you/'  said  he,  ''  trust  your  lives  andliberties  to  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution, 
and  will  ;^ou  not  also  trust  your  properbr  f "  Sir,  every  man  in  the  community  is  in- 
\    terested  in  the  preservation  of  liie  and  lib^ly.    But  what  is  the  case  before  us?    A 
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guarantee  is  offered  ua  by  that  majority  who  claim  to  poesess  all  power,  and  who  h»ve 
a  direct  and  strong  interest  to  violate  their  own  pledges.  In  effect,  it  amounts  to  thb. 
Gentlemen  are  indeed,  ready  to  give  us  tlieir  bond,  provided  we  will  permit  them  to 
say  whether  they  shall  pay  it  or  not.  No  guarantee  can  be  worth  a  rush,  if  the  very 
men  who  give  it,  have  the  power  to  take  it  away.  Suppose  ^our  guarantee  shall  be 
violated,  to  whom  are  we  to  look  for  redress  ?  Will  the  majority  hold  themselves  re-  ^^ 
sponsible  to  the  minority,  for  an  abuse  of  their  powers.'  To  whom  shall  our  com-^x^'^^ 
plaints  be  addressed  ;  on  whom  shall  we  call  to  reheve  us  from  the  unjust  burthenv 
which  bear  us  down  to  the  earth  ?  On  none,  Sir,  but  the  very  men  who  have  imposed 
them.  We  may  appeal  from  Ceesar  to  Csesar  himself,  and  that  is  the  only  sanction 
which  is  given  to  tliis  law  for  our  security. 

But  let  U9  examine  the  guarantees  which  are  offered.  The  first  is  a  ConstitutioiMl 
provision,  that  personal  property  shall  never  be  taxed,  except  in  a  given  ratio  to  land. 
The  first  objection  to  this  is,  mat  it  is  wholly  unphilosophical ;  and  must  de^nd  altoge^r 
upon  accident  for  its  fitness,  so  far  as  slaves  are  concerned.  There  is  no  fixed  and 
uniform  ratio  between  the  value  of  slaves  and  of  land.  So  far  as  labour  is  concern- 
ed, there  may  be  indeed,  something  like  a  ratio :  for  the  value  of  land  itself,  and  of 
the  labour  which  renders  land  productive,  depend  very  much  upon  the  same  cauMa ; 
and  of  course  are  subject  to  like  fluctuations.  But  the  value  of  slaves  as  an  article  of 
property;  and  it  is  in  that  view  only,  that  they  are  legi&nate  subjects  of  taxatjon ; 
depends  much  on  the  state  of  the  market  abroad.  In  this  view,  it  is  the  value  of 
land  abroad,  and  not  of  land  Aere,  which  furnishes  the  raUo.  It  is  well  known  to  as 
all,  that  nothing  is  more  fluctuating  than  the  value  of  slaves.  A  late  law  of  Louisi- 
ana reduced  their  value  25  per  cent,  in  two  hours  after  its  passage  was  known.  If  it 
should  be  our  lot,  as  I  trust  it  will  be,  to  acauire  the  country  of  Texas,  their  price  will 
rise  again.  Thus  it  appears,  that  their  value  depends  on  causes  wholly  extrinsic  to 
us,  and  in  no  degree  connected  with  the  value  of  our  soil. 

But,  even  if  this  ratio  were  suitable,  it  may  be  usefiil  to  inquire  in  what  manner  w© 
are  to  arrive  at  it,  and  what  would  be  its  operation  upon  society.     You  must  either 
value  the  whole  personal  properly  of  the  country,  or  only  such  parts  of  it  as  you  pro- 
pose to  tax.     Let  us  view  the  subject  in  each  of  these  aspects.     I  venture  to  afhrm, 
that  there  cannot  be  a  measure  more  directly  hostile  to  the^enius  of  free  Governments, 
tlian  that  which  proposes  to  value  the  whole  propertj  orevery  citizen  who  lives  un- 
der it.     Who  is  there  Uiat  would  submit  to  the  exercise  of  such  an  inquisitorial  pow- 
er f     Nay,  can  any  measure  be  more  unwise  among  a  people  essentially  commercial  in 
their  character.     Credit  is  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  trade.    It  will  not  do  to 
proclaim  to  the  world,  the  uttermost  farthing  which  a  trading  man  is  worth.     It  is  not 
nis  interest  that  it  sliould  be  known  :  this  might,  and  in  most  cases,  would  fi^stmte 
the  best  planned  speculations.    But  is  it  practicable  to  make  this  valuation  ?  Will  j<m 
permit  the  assessor  to  go  into  your  chambers ;  to  search  among  vour  wife's  apparel  for  ,^ 
concealed  treasure ;  to  demand  your  purse,  that  he  may  count  the  dollars  it  contains  ? 
And,  if  you  will  not  give  him  authority  equal  to  all  this,  and  more,  what  assurance  can 
you  have  that  his  valuation  is  correct  ?     You  will  compel  tlie  tax-pajer  to  swear. 
And  suppose  he  will  not  swear  .'*     Are  you  to  excuse  him  from  paying  his  tax  because 
he  will  not  tell  you  how  much  it  ought  to  be ;  or  will  you  punisn  nira  for  not  tellinjgr  ? 
Si^ject  him  to  peine  forte  et  dure,  for  resisting  the  impertinent  exercise  of  an  inquisi- 
torial power  ?     But  suppose  he  irifl  swear,  and  what  then  .'  The  humble  farmer  who 
owes  no  man  a  shilUn^,  and  who  is  silently  laying  up  his  httle  gains  firom  year  to  year, 
careless  of  the  reputation  of  weallh,  has  a  direct  interest  to  put  the  smallest  possible 
-    value,  upon  his  taxable  property.     The  less  the  assessor  thinks  him  worth,  tlie  leas 
will  he  have  to  pay.    The  merchant  who  hves  by  credit,  and  whose  profits  depend  on 
tlie  opinion  wliica  others  may  entertain  of  his  wealth,  has  a  direct  interest  to  m«ke 
the  amount  as  large  as  possible.     Here  then  is  an  invitation  to  perjury  on  both  sides  ; 
a  fiscal  law  whose  direct  tendency  is,  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  main  channel  of 
public  justice  !     Nay,  this  is  not  all.     Even  if  the  citizen  be  disposed  to  swear  to  the 
truth,  it  is  not  always  possible  for  him  to  do  so.     Suppose  that  A  holds  the  bond  of  B 
for  a  thousand  dollars,  and  that  B  holds  the  property  for  which  the  bond  was  given  ; 
to  which  of  the  two  shall  |hat  sum  be  assessed .?     Not  to  B,  because  it  is  a  debt  which 
he  owes  ;  not  to  A,  because  the  debt  may  never  be  paid.     B  may  indeed,  be  taxed  for 
the  property  which  the  bond  has  purchased,  but  A  cannot  be  taxed  for  its  equivalent, 
unless  he  will  swear  not  only  that  the  debt  is  due,  but  that  the  debtor  is  able  to  pay  it. 
Who  is  there  that  would  venture  to  do  this  >     Not  one. 

Let  us  now  take  the  other  alternative.  Instead  of  valueing  aXL  the  property  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, let  us  suppose  the  valuation  to  be  made  of  such  articles  only,  as  you  pro- 
pose to  tax.  Unless  property  is  to  have  a  fixed,  permanent,  and  unalterable  value :  a 
value  which  b  to  experience  no  change  among  all  the  changes  which  are  going  on 
around  us  :  you  will  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  making  your  valuations  so  mquent, 
that  the  expenses  of  collection  would  add  seriously  to  the  Durthen  of  taxation.  And 
you  could  not  do  otherwise,  than  make  them  frequent,  for  property  is  continually 
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changing  hands ;  and  be  who,  to-day,  is  liable  to  a  heavy  tax,  may  not,  to-morroir, 
possess  a  single  taxable  subject.  This  Sir,  must  necessarily  prove  a  fruitful  source  of 
discontent  and  murmuring.  There  is  no  man,  whose  justice  is  so  unimpeachable,  or 
whose  skill  is  so  great,  as  to  satisfy  every  one,  in  the  discharge  of  this  delicate  duty. 
Even  in  this  view,  the  plan  must  be  prouounQed  altogether  unwise.  But  at  what  time 
is  the  valuation  to  be  made  ?  You  must  make  it  either  at  the  moment  of  passing  3roitr 
tax  law,  or  before,  or  ader  it.  If  at  the  same  time,  the  Legishiture  themseiyes  must  b« 
the  assessors  ?  Here  then  you  have  all  the  play  in  your  own  hands.  It  is  tlie  same  to 
me,  whether  you  value  my  property  at  two  hundred  dollars,  and  tax  me  live  per  cent, 
or  value  it  at  one  hundred  dollars,  and  tax  me  ten  per  cent.  I  pay  the  same  sum  in 
both  cases.  Of  what  value  then,  is  your  guarantee,  if  the  same  power  which  taxet 
my  property,  shall  possess  tlie  right  to  value  it  ?  But,  suppose  vour  valuation  to  be 
made  by  a  different  power,  and  before  the  tax  law  is  passed  ?  What  articles  shall  b« 
valued  :  There  is  no  law  to  guide  the  assessor ;  no  law  which  declares  what  articles 
you  mean  to  tax,  and  what  you  do  not  mean  to  tax.  The  consequence  is,  that  every 
thing  must  be  valued :  the  same  impertinent  scrutiny  which  I  have  already  supposed, 
must  be  made  in  this  case  also  )  a  scrutiny  which  would  not  fail  to  raise  up  more  than 
one  Wat  Tyler  in  every  county  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  there  is  yet  another 
horn  of  the  dilemma.  Suppose  your  valuation  made,  after  the  tax  law  is  passed. 
It  is  the  peculiar  office  of  that  law  to  fix  upon  the  txixed  subject,  an  ad  valorem  value  : 
and  this  I  presume,  must  always  be  regulated  bjr  the  wants  of  the  country.  But  how 
can  you  tell  what  rate  per  centum  on  property,  is  necessary  to  raise  a  given  sum,  un- 
less the  value  of  that  property  is  previously  ascertained  ?  Either  way,  therefore,  this 
scheme  must  be  abandoned  as  wholly  impracticable. 

The  next  guarantee  which  gentlemen  offer  us,  is  a  check  on  the  power  of  appro- 
priation. Much  of  the  reasoning  which  has  already  been  urged,  would  tend  to  prove 
that  tJus  also,  would  afford  us  no  protection  whatever.  For  luyself,  however,  I  desire 
no  such  guarantee  ;  I  should  regret  to  see  such  a  restraint  imposed  upon  the  power  of 
the  Leorislature.  My  principle  is  this  :  As  the  payer  of  the  tax,  I  have  a  ri^ht  to  be 
the  ju^e  of  my  ability  to  pay,  and  of  the  value  of  that  protection  for  wkuh  I  pay. 
But  when  my  money  has  gone  riglUfuUy  in\x>  the  public  fund,  God  forbid  that  it  should 
not  be  applied  wherever  it  may  be  most  needed.  It  would  rejoice  me  personally,  to 
see  eveiy  cent  of  it  contributing  to  useful  improvements  beyond  the  mountain.  1  do 
not  want  any  part  of  it  back  again  ;  let  it  go  wherever  it  will  do  the  most  ^d. 

These,  Sir.  are  the  only  Constitutional  provisions  which  are  offered  us,  in  lieu  of 
that  power  which  we  claim,  as  belonging  of  right  to  our  ^eater  stake  in  the  Gt>veni« 
ment,  and  as  rendered  necessary  by  the  hazards  to  which  our  property  is  exposed. 
The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived,  (and  I  congratulate  the  Committee  tliat  I  am 
&st  drawing  to  a  close,)  is  this :  It  is  necessary  to  the  well  being,  and  even  to  the  ytry 
existence  of  society,  that  property  should  be  protected  -,  it  cannot  in  any  case,  and  least 
of  all,  in  our  own  uuCy  hope  for  protection,  except  in  the  power  of  protecting  itself;  and 
no  adequate  substitute  for  that  power,  has  been,  or  can  be  offered,  in  any  other  form  of 
Constitutional  provision.  And  now,  permit  me  to  ask,  with  whom  can  this  power  be 
most  safely  deposited?  I  grant,  Sir,  that  gentlemen  opposed  to  us,  are  equaJlv  patri- 
otic in  theif  feelings;  equuly  just  in  their  purposes,  and  equally  sincere  in  their  de- 
clarations, with  ourselves.  Still,  I  ask,  even  upon  the  very  principle  of  this  eaualjliry 
where  can  the  political  power  of  this  Commonwealth,  be  most  sa/eiy  deposited  ?  do 
far  as  rights  of  person  are  concerned,  we  are  all  precisely  equal,  and  the  slave-holder 
can  have  no  imaginable  motive  to  do  injustice  in  that  respect.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
tax-laying  power,  from  which  alone,  injustice  is  to  be  apprehended,  he  has  not  the 
power  to  make  any  iniurious  discrimination.  Among  all  the  articles  which  have  ever 
yet  been  made  the  subjects  of  taxation  within  this  (>)mmon wealth,  w{tich  of  .them  is 
not  found  on  this  side  of  the  mountain,  in  just  and  fair  proportion,  at  least?  How, 
then,  can  we  tax  the  west,  without  also  taxing  ourselves,  in  the  same  mode,  and  in 
just  proportion  ?  But  reverse  the  case.  There  is  not  in  the  west,  in  any  considerable 
degree,  one  species  of  property  which  constitutes  the  full  half  of  our  wealth,  and 
which  has  always  presented  a  ready  subject  for  taxation.  Give  the  power  to  the 
west,  and  will  there  be  no  temptation  to  abuse  it?  no  temptation  to  shake  off  the  pub- 
lic burthens  from  themselves,  and  throw  an  unjust  proportion  of  them  upon  the  slave- 
holder? Sir,  there  is  much  in  this  view  of  the  subiect.  I  am  not  induJ^ng  in  mere 
speculation  and  conjecture.  The  experiment  has  been  actually  tried.  '  Fop  fifly-four 
years,  the  taxing  power  has  been  with  with  us,  and  who  can  say  that  it  has  ever  been 
abused  ?  The  gentleman  from  Frederick  ^Mr.  Cooke)  himself,  has  admitted  that  we 
have  never  abused  it.  I  heard  the  admission  with  great  pleasure ;  it  was  honourable 
to  his  candour,  and  valuable  to  us,  for  the  source  from  which  it  sprung.  Why,  then, 
change  this  deposit  of  power,  which  has  been  thus  justly  and  safely  exercised  for 
more  than  half  a  centuiy?  Shall  we,  for  the  sake  of  mere  theoretical  principles,  or 
speculative  doctrines,  tKrow  our  interests  and  our  safety,  upon  new  and  hazardous 
V'  experiments  ?    Let  us  not  forget,  Sir,  that  after  all,  Government  is  a  practical  thing, 
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and  that  Grovenunent  is  best  which  is  best  in  its  practical  results.    There  is  no  end  of 
speculative  systems.     The  world  has  been  full  of  tliem,  from  Plato,  down  through 
Harrington  and  Moore,  and  a  host  who  succeeded  tliem,  even  to  the  prolific  bureaux 
of  the  French  revolutionists.     Of  all  their  schemes,  not  one  has  eve/  been  reduced 
to  practice,  in  any  part  t>f  the  world.     Experience  is  the  best  ^ide  in  Government. 
That  guide  we  have  j  let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  lights  which  it  affords  us.     For    ^ 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  political  power  of  this  Commonwealth,  has  been  in  the    ^ 
hands  which  now  hold  it.     During  all  that  time,  it  has  not  been  abused.     Is  it  then  I 
without  cause,  that  I  ask  for  a  good  reason  why  it  should  now  be  taken  away?         '^J 

Mr.    DoifDRiDOB  now  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee  in  answer  to  Judges 
Green  and  Upshur,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman, — Although  I  had  not  the  least  expectation  of  embarking  in  this  dis- 
cussion, at  the  present  time,  yet  seeing  no  one  disposed  to  reply  to  tlie  argument  just  y 
ocmcluded,  (Judge  Upshur's)  I  feel  myself  irresistibly  invoked  to  submit  a  few  re- 
marks, in  answer  both  to  the  gentleman  from  Northampton  (Judge  Upshur)  and  :o 
the  gentleman  from  Culpeper  (Judge  Green.)  From  want  of  proper  time  for  ar- 
raxiTement,  my  remarks  will  be  more  desultory  than  1  could  wish,  and  I  fear  too 
diffuse  for  my  own  purpose,  which  is  brevity  in  this  debate.  Having  been  the  mover  of 
the  lesolution  under  consideration  in  the  Legislative  Committee,  I  should  not  feel  my- 
self justified  in  permitting  a  vote  to  be  taken  until  further  discussion,  which  it  is  both 
my  wish  and  my  hope  to  elicit.  In  pursuing  this  subject,  I  feel  myself  both  relieved 
and  delighted,  by  the  frank  and  friendly  course  of  tbie  gentlemen  frtmi  Northampton 
and  Culpeper,  and  particularly  by  that  sincerity  which  the  former  displayed  towards 
those  opposed  to  him.  Both  gentlemen  have  furnished  an  example  to  us  which  I 
hope  to  imitate,  while  they  have  lessened  our  labours  by  suck  a  candid  statement  of 
the  principles  relied  on  to  support  the  amendment  under  coniideration,  as  leaves  us 
no  room  for  doubt. 

The  gentleman  from  Northampton,  yesterday,  carried  us  back  to  the  original  state 
of  man,  in  order,  thence,  to  deduce^^e  elements  of  the  social  state.  His  remarks 
were  of  such  a  general  character,,  afliot  to  require  firom  me  a  close  or  critical  exami- 
nation. So  &r  as  the  natural  or  supposed  savage  state  of  man  has  been  referred  to, 
the  effort  is  entitled  to  the  reproo^^ot  the  1^  Judge  Ashurst,  in  which  the  gentleman 
firom  Northampton  mofi^f^rcibly  seemsfto  concur.  By  both,  this  course  is  condemn- 
ed as  a  vain  egort^td  end  our  lesearches ,  Ihto  the  present  rights  and  condition  of  so- 
ciety, in  tha^rude  clSios  from  whith*  society  is  supposed  to  have  originally  sprung. 
I  agreeAvitli  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  that  if  man  ever  existMi  in  a  savage 
state,  in  which  he  was  under  na*control  ot  Government,  we  must  go  back  to  a  pe- 
riod anterior  to  Bible  history ,  to  find  him.  Although  the  barbarous  tribes  on  our 
borders  obej(  no  written  ^^bde,  they  have  their  unwritten  laws,  to  which  they  yield 
obedience  ; ,  which  theypiot  only  permit  to  exist,  btit  assist  to  execute.  In  our  wil- 
derness, wvllpd  not  that  supposed /state  of  savage  life,  to  which  in  disquisitions  of 
this  kind,  reference  is  so  oflen  made.  If  this  forced  state  of  man  ever  existed,  I  will 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  that,  what  he  calls  a  ^*  feeling  of  pro-  ^^ 
perty,"  may  have  (een  oM^f  the  strongest  inducenientB  for  leaving  it,  and  for  seek- 
ing m  social  lif^^,  andjM|tf  ^  social  compact,  security  for  that  property.  Tim  secu- 
rity consisted  in  tWIor^of  society,  ana  it  was  for  this,  that  man  subjected  himself 
to  the  restAnts*^  Uie  social  compact ;  and  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  this  force 
abides  witli  tlie  majority,  man  and  his  property  became  subject  to  their  will.  Of  this 
position,  I  will  m^  more  hereafler,  when  I  shall  notice  the  gentleman's  views  of 
the  ri^ts  of  oiaj^rities,  and  contrast  them  with,  what  he  supposes  to  be,  those  of 
minorities.       if' 

The  gentleman  from  Northampton  has  said,  that  our  Constitution  is  a  compact 
made  by  all,  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  that  if  there  was  in  the  majority  a  right  to  govern 
.'Hnd  co]|^ol  society,  it  must  be  derived,  either  fVom  the  law  of  nature,  or  firom  a  Cofi. 
ventional  source  ;  and  if  from  tlie  latter,  we  must  look  for  it  in  our  written  Consti- 
tution. 

Here  ihe  gentleman  first  touched  Virginia  ground,  and  alluded  to  Virginia  history ; 
and  here  it  is  m^  purpose  to  meet  him,  and  to  follow  him  with  fVankness  through 
each  postulate  mamtained  in  his  most  able  and  eloquent  argument. 

Altnough  not  for  the  purpose  of  questioning  its  legal  obligation,  I  deny  the  very 
first  assumption  of  fact  stated  by  the  gentleman.  The  Constitution  of  Virginia  is  not 
a  pact "  made  by  all,  for  the  benefit  of  all."  It  is  well  known,  that  the  present  Con- 
stitution was  ^t  up  in  a  time  of  difiliculty  and  danger.  It  was  adoptea  as  an  expe- 
dient for  existing  circumstances,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  time,  and  not  looked 
upon  as  an  instrument  which  would  meet  the  wants  and  bear  the  teet  of  experience 
for  future  ages.  So  fiir  from  all  the  members  of  society  having  had  an  agency  in 
making  this  Constitution,  none  were,  even,  consulted  except  freeholders,  and  those 
only  of  a  certain  class,  holding  fiily  acres  of  cultivated,  or  one  hundred  of  uncultiva- 
ted land ;  the  property  qualification  then,  being  double  what  it  is  now.    The  Con- 
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yention  which  mide  the  election  law  under  which  that  of  177G  was  elected,  wae  no 
other  than  the  laet  House  of  Burgesses  elected  under  the  Colonial  Constitution. 
When  the  J  were  dissolved  by  an  act  of  recal  authority,  thej  were  reduced  tu  tlie 
condition  of  m  many  private  gentlemen  freenolders.  The^^  possessed  at  least  the 
confidence  of  the  freeholding  class  of  the  community,  of  which  their  recent  elections 
to  the  House  of  Burgesses  was  evidence.  To  the  condition  of  private  gentlemen 
they  were  constitutionally  reduced ;  for  the  very  act  by  which  they  were  dissolved, 
was  that  by  which  the  whole  regal  Government,  of  which  they  were  but  a  part,  was 
ended.  Before  their  dissolution,  they  constituted  only  one  of  three  legislative  branches, 
yet  when  they  met  in  March,  and  styled  themselves  a  Convention,  they  assumed  the 
exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  Government.  In  their  March  session,  they  passed  nuu 
ny  laws  and  resolutions,  by  the  last  of  which,  tliey  declared  that  their  powers  were 
at  an  end.  The  country  submitted  to  their  authority,  which  it  was  wise  to  do,  in  the 
existing  state  of  thin^.  Seeing  tlus,  the  members  met  again,  and  held  another  ses- 
Ck-in,  in  .the  months  ot  May  andJune,  1775  ;  in  the  latter  of  which  montlis,  they  pass- 
ed an  election  law,  which  is  the  basis  of  that  which  now  exists  ;  and  under  tins  law, 
She  Convention  of  1776,  who  mode  our  present  Constitution,  were  elected. 

When  this  election  law  was  made,  by  whom  was  it  mode  ?  to  whom  addressed  ? 
and  by  whom  accepted  and  executed .''  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  plain,  and 
are  so  many  historical  truths.  The  Convention  of  1775,  have  certainly  earned  to 
themselves  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  posterity  *,  but  this  consideration  by  no  means 
^  alters  the  facts.  They  were  a  body  of  freeholders,  of  a  certain  class,  who,  unautho- 
rised by  the  '.vhole,  or  any  part  of  the  people,  assumed  ai||hority.  They  authorised 
that  class  of  freeholders  to  which  they  belonged,  to  elect  otliers  of  the  same  class,  as 
their  successors,  and  these  latter  made  the  present  Constitution.  The  Constitution 
thus  made  is,  thereforl,  not  a  compact,  made  by  '^all,  for  the  benefit  of  all,"  as  has 
been  said,  but  by  a  part  of  society,  for  the  benefit  of  that  part,  in  a  very  great  degree. 
Had  there  been  but  one  class  of  men  in  Virginia  at  the  time,  holders  of  Uie  necessary 
quantity  of  country  or  town  property,  the  Coi^tution  might  have  been  cou»idered 
as  the  agreement  of  all,  for  tne  common  ben^K^  and  for  ^ng^ht  I  know,  might  have 
been  adapted  to  the  wants  and  exigencies  of  future  times.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  case.  The  Conventinn  of  1776,  did  little  more.^an  to  continue  the  eiusting  state 
of  things.  In  the  place  of  the  old  HoiSe  ^  Burgesses, ^h«y  erected  tlie  i louse  of 
Delegates,  while  the  Legblative  Council  gave  place  to  the  Senate  ^cach  new  branch 
possessing  precisely  the  powers,  and  privileges  oMts  predecessor  ;  and  ^le  members 
possessing  the  same  qualifications  respectively,  and  elected  by  the  same  elect^ps.  The 
Executive  head  was,  alone,  substantially  changed.  *, 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  made  the  foregoing  remarks,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
not  to  disprove  the  legal  authority  of  the  present  Government,  but  for  ^mother,  and 
very  different  purpose.  When  we  shall  come  at  the  discussion  of  tJ:e  resolution  cun- 
cerning  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  foregoing  remarks  will  serve  to  show  who  tliey 
were,  who,  not  having  been  consulted  in  the  formation  of  the  present  Constitution, 
will  have  a  right  to  bo  consulted  on  the  adoption  of  thaf  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
make.  ^  * 

The  greatest  grievance  proposed  to  be  remedied,  is  the^fl||j^ality  %n  the  represen- 
-*-  tation,  and  this  especially  in  the  House  of  Delegates  *,  the  iKt,  in  point  of  magnitude 
and  general  concern,  is  the  freehold  restriction  on  the  electoral  franchise^  The  latter 
of  tlieae  will  claim  more  particular  attention,  when  the  third  resolution  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  shall  come  under  consideration.  As  to  the  firsts  tlie  distribution  of 
representation,  as  conferred  by  the  Royal  charter  of  Government,  m^  have  been  to- 
lerably fair  and  equal  at  the  date  of  that  charter.  There  were  tlien  t^t  few  counties 
or  settlements,  perhaps  not  more  than  six  or  seven,  in  the  Colony.  They  were  all 
contiguous ;  they  had  but  one  interest,  and  but  one  pursuit,  which  was  agrlcullural. 
Each  county  had  its  frontier.  When  war  existed  on  tlie  border,  it  affected  idL  when 
peace  reigned,  all  enjoyed  it  ahke.  In  process  of  time,  tliis  state  of  UiiugH  ijecaiiio 
materially  changed.  When  the  settlements  extended  far  from  the  CapilJil.  owing  to 
the  unprotected  state  of  the  country,  and  the  sparseness  of  population,  frontier  coun- 
ties were  exposed  to  almost  continual  wars,  while  the  interior  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  profound  peace.  With  few,  and  but  short  intervals,  tliis  state  of  things  conliuued 
unul  Wayne  8  victory.  Whatever  may  have  been  tlie  justness,  or  equahty  of  repre- 
sentation, at  the  beginning  of  the  Royal  Government,  great  changes  were  made  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  Around  Williamsburg,  tlie  seat  of  Government,  counties  and 
settlements  were  sub-divided  into  small  precincts,  to  each  of  which  a  representation 
of  two  members  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  was  allowed,  while  no  more  was  allowed 
to  the  )arpt  counties  &rther  removed  from  the  influence  of  ilxecutave  favor,  and  to 
those  on  Die  frontier.  No  more,  indeed,  was  allowed  to  all  West  Augusta.  Hence, 
if  we  look  at  the  map,  we  will  perceive  representation  distributed  in  double,  treble,  or 
even  quadruple  proportions  round  WiUiamaburg ;  and  this  representation  grew  up  to 
be  80  unequal,  and  the  coosequsnt  evils  so  intolerable,  as  no  longer  to  be  borne  wiih. 
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In  coniequence,  public  optnion,  in  1816,  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Senate,  and  in 
the  session  which  cooiiuenced  in  that  year,  representation  in  that  body,  was  distribu> 
ted  and  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  white  population.  1  mention  this  (act  now,  in  or- 
der to  meet  and  refute  a  poshive  assertion,  here  and  elsewhere,  that  the  proposition 
to  equalize  representation  on  the  basis  of  white  population,  is  a  new,  cruel,  and  un- 
heard of  innovation ! 

Since  the  year  1700,  scarcely  one  session  passed,  in  Which  petitions  were  not  re- 
ceived in  the  General  Asaemblv,  praying  for  a  reform  of  abuses  in  this  particular,  and 
in  the  law  of  suffrage.  From  the  counties  of  Patrick  and  Henry,  these  petitions  were 
as  regularly  looked  for  as  the  commencement  of  the  session.  In  1815,  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Delegates,  for  making  a  new  arrangement  of  the  counties 
in  districts,  for  the  choice  of  Senators,  on  this  very  abused  white  basis.  At  Uiat  time 
two-fiflhs  of  the  free  white  population,  were  represented  by  ftnxr  Senators,  while  tlie 
other  three-fifths  had  twenty.  This  inequality  was  sensibly  telt  by  those  of  our  citi- 
Bcns  who  lived  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  ;  and  it  is  impossible  fur  any  gentleman  to  re-  / 
list  the  conviction,  that  from  that  inequality,  there  must  have  resulted  much  misrule  ^ 
and  practical  evil.  Every  ex«rtion  was  mauie,  by  western  members,  to  pass  tliat  bill. 
Every  effort,  however,  failed.  The  bill  was  nailed  to  the  table  afler  the  second  read- 
ing, and  although  motions  were  repeatedly  made  to  take  it  up  for  consideration,  they 
were  scornfully  rejected,  by  a  silent  vote. 

At  this  time,  1815,  there  was  not,  in  the  House,  one  eastern  constitutional  lawyer, 
who  did  not  maintain  that  no  Legislative  act  could  change  the  districts.  Tiiey  argued, 
that  the  same  power  that  made  the  Constitution,  had  ordained  the  districts,  and  that 
they  were  as  sacred  as  the  Constitution  itself,  and  could  only  be  altered  by  a  j^eneral 
Convention  of  the  people. 

One  of  the  natural  consequences  of  this  doctrine  was,  that  large  assemblage  of  dis- 
tingaished  men,  commonly  called  the  Staunton  Convention  of  1616.  That  body  ad- 
dressed to  the  General  Assembly,  o'f  1816,  an  able  memorial,  praying  for  the  passage 
e€  a  law,  to  take  the  sense  of  the^ople  on  calling  a  Convention.  Numerous  peti- 
tions were,  at  the  same  time,  received  from  various  Quarters  of  the  State,  on  the  same 
subject,  and  uniting  in  the  same  prayer.  All  who  felt  deeply  aggrieved  by  the  unjust 
rule  of  apportionment,  looked  forward  to  such  a  law,  and  to  a  Convention,  as  the  only 
means  or  redress.  All  demanded  that  basis  which  we  now  demand.  The  bill  which 
grew  out  of  those  memorials,  and  petitions,  provided  for  taking  the  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple, on  the  expediency  of  calling  a  Convention,  with  power  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  adot>ting  certain  amendments.  The  friends  of  reform,  did  not  then  suppose  tfawe 
people  prepared  for  one  with  full  powers  like  the  present.  The  amendments  propos- 
ed, were,  first,  to  cqmaiize  representation  among  the  free  tohitc  people  according  to  num- 
bers ',  second,  to  equalize  the  land-tax.  To  these  was  added  a  third,  on  the  motion  of  a 
member  from  Fairfax,  amended  by  his  colleague,  to  extend  the  right  of  sufirage  to  all 
free  white  male  citizens,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  *'  who  have  evidence  or  perma- 
nent common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  community." — The  words  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

The  bill  passed  in  that  limited  form.  It  provided  for  taking  the  sense  of  the  people 
on  so  amendmg  the  Co^rtitution,  as  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  ;  to  equalize  re- 
preeentaticm  on  the  basis  of  white  population,  and  to  equalise  the  land-tax.  Afler  in-, 
effectual  struggles  to  strike  out  the  first  and  second  clauses,  it  passed  the  House  of 
Delegates,  ana  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  majority  in  the  House,  on  this  vote,  re- 
presented more  than  three-fifths  of  the  whole  white  mhabitants.  A  gentleman,  then 
firom  N<»rfolk  borough,  and  now  a  member  of  this  Convention,  opposed  that  bill  with 
all  his  zeal,  in  its  progress,  he  moved  an  amendment  to  it,  to  introduce  a  representa- 
tion of  slaves.  Whether  he  intended  a  representation  of  all,  or  three-fiflhs  only,  I 
oannot  undertake  to  say,  as  no  proposition  was  made  to  fill  the  blank  in  this  amend- 
ment. This  proposition  was  maintained,  by  ihe  gentleman  from  Nurfulk,  with  the 
most  eloquent  and  cogent  exertions  of  his  n^atchless  powers,  1  have  ever  yet  heard. 
He  was  opposed  by  some  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  him  now  ;  and  notwithstanding 
his  exertions,  to  tlie  best  of  my  recollection,  there  were  but  twenty -six  votes  on  his 
side,  in  the  whole  House  of  Delegates.  Of  the  precise  number,  1  cannot  be  certain. 
The  proposed  amendment  appears  on  the  Journal,  with  the  vote,  but  not  the  number  on 
either  side.  Had  that  bill  passed  the  Senate,  ti\e  Convention,  then  to  be  callecL  would 
have  represented  the  firee  white  population  according  to  numbers  ',  and  it  is  so  far  from 
being  new  and  unheard  of,  that  the  demand  for  it  in  that  session,  and  its  estabUsh- 
ment  in  the  Senatorial  bill  of  Uie  same  session,  form  parts  of  our  record  history. 

When  this  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  it  was  for  a  time  laid  on  the  table,  and  not 
acted  on.  The  reason  was  as  follows  :  The  belief  was  suggested,  and  had  gained 
ground,  that  some  eastern  Constitutional  lawyers  had  changed  their  opinions  touch- 
ing the  power  to  legislate  over  the  districts,  and  hopes  were  entertained,  that  in  or- 
der to  tranqnilize  the  public  mind  for  a  while,  like  throwing  a  tub  to  the  whale,  they 
would  bring  in  a  lull  to  equalize  the  Senatorial  Districts,  and  to  apportion  represcn- 
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tation  in  tlie  Senate  on  the  basis  of  free  white  population,  which  would  reUere  the 
Senate  from  the  responsibility  of  accepting  or  rejectinff  tlie  Convention  bill.  These 
hopes  were  not  disappointed ;  for  the  opposers  of  a  Convention  brought  in  a  bill  to 
equalize  the  districts ,  and  to  apportion  representation  accordingly,  and  passed  it. 
Tills  bill  is  at  present  the  law,  and  it  establishes  the  Senate  as  the  representative  of 
the  free  wliite  popul&tion,  in  equal  numbers.  Thus,  in  one  and  the  same  sessioD, 
there  were  those  politicians,  who  opposed  lyid  supported  that  very  basis,  which  Uiey 
now  denounce  as  so  new,  unheard  of,  cruel  and  oppressive.  That  pure  element  was 
thus  sustained,  and  is  supported  by  the  precedent  then  made,  of  so  changing  the  di** 
tricts  from  time  to  time,  as  to  give  to  it  its  proper  vigour.  Nevertheless,  there  was, 
even  then,  some  cause  to  complain.  The  only  tabular  statement  of  population  in 
our  power,  was  the  Census  of  1810,  and  from  this  the  state  of  population  had  chang- 
ed, so  as  to  produce  about  the  same  injustice  which  the  last  General  Assembly  woold 
have  inflicted,  if  they  had  based  our  present  representation  here,  on  the  Census  of 
1820,  instead  of  the  more  gross  injustice  of  establishing  it  on  that  of  1810.  From 
these  facts,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  perceive  that  our  basis  hiu  been  solenmly  settled,  aa4 
this  not  rashly,  but  afler  meeting  opposition  from  the  first  talents  in  the  land. 

The  change  in  the  Senate  was  publicly  known.  It  could  not  be  concealed,  as  k 
not  only  appeared  in  the  Statute  Book,  but  affected  the  elections  of  the  three  follow- 
ing  years,  in  giving  to  the  new  principle  its  full  operation.  This  was  not  fhlly  ac- 
complished, until  Uie  election  of  1820 ;  and  tlie  Census  of  that  year,  shewed  the 
people  the  extent  of  the  inequality  yet  remaining,  and  which,  accordmg  to  the  pre- 
cedent of  1816,  may  be  corrected  after  the  next  enumeration,  by  a  new  arrangement 
of  districts.  I  admit  that  after  power  had  thus,  partially,  changed  hands  in  Die  Se- 
nate, the  public  mind  rested  from  its  excitement,  and  took  a  breathing  spell,  until  the 
autumn  of  1824,  and  spring  and  summer  of  1^5.  During  this  period,  the  represen- 
tation in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  a  proposition  to  eqi^ze  it  on  the  white  bans, 
became  the  subjects  of  newspaper  controversy.  *\Vriters  on  one  side  endeavored,  by 
exposing  the  misrule  of  the  minority,  and  the  ^1  tendency  of  that  rule,  to  awaken 
public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  bring  about  reform.  On  the  other  hand,  at* 
tempts  were  made  to  alarm  the  people.  Thev  were  taught  to  believe  that  those  who 
proposed  to  reform,  meant  to  destroy  ;  that  the  judicial  tenure  of  office,  the  right  of 
Buflrage,  and  even  property  of  a  certain  description,  nay,  all  that  was  valuable  m  so- 
ciety, would  be  hazaroed  by  the  call  of  a  Convention.  It  was  then  maintained,  as  H 
is  now  maintained,  that  the  majority  suffered  no  practical  evil  from  the  government 
of  the  minority.  Out  of  these  discussions,  arose  the  second  meeting  at  Staunton, 
called  tlie  Staunton  Convention  of  July  1825.  That  Convention  was  a  body  which 
would  have  suffered  but  little  disparagement  by  a  comparison  with  this.  It  contained 
upwards  of  one  hundred  delegates  of  the  friends  of  reform.  They  came  from  the 
borders  of  the  State  ;  from  the  east  to  the  west ;  from  the  sea  to  the  Ohio.  Their 
object  was  to  increase  the  numbers,  and  strengthen  the  confidence  of  their  friends ; 
and  to  weaken  and  reduce  the  number  of  their  opponents,  by  publishing  to  the  whole 
Commonwealth  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained,  and  the  redress  they 
sought.  In  a  word,  they  intended  to  act  on  public  opmion,  and  in  this  they  succeeo- 
ed.  Their  coincidence  in  opinions  and  views  was  remarkable.  It  was  matter  of  ae- 
.  tonishmeut  to  themselves.  They  acted  openly  ;  they  sat  publicly,  and  kyt  and  pub- 
lished a  journal  containing  their  proceedings  and  resolves.  By  their  reSolvee,  they 
claimed  reformation  of  representation  on  the  white  basis ;  the  reduction  of  numbers 
in  the  House  of  Delegates ;  tlie  abolition  of  the  Executive  Council ;  a  more  respon- 
sible Executive,  and  an  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  those,  whether  Jreekol* 
ders  or  nof ,  who  have  evidence  of  common  interest  and  permanent  attachment.  Thki 
journal  was  published  in  all  the  Qezettes.  It  was  communicated  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  together  with  the  memorial  of  that  meeting,  and  the  petitions  of  the 
people,  became  the  subject  of  the  most  grave  and  animated  discussions  in  the  three 
following  sessions,  and  until  in  that  of  1827,  their  prayer  was  granted  by  the  passage 
of  the  law  for  takiuj^  the  public  sense  on  calling  a  General  Cxinvention.  All  those 
principles  were  again  discussed  bst  winter,  during  the  promss,  and  on  the  penage 
of  the  law  under  which  we  are  now  assembled.  1  will  briefly  notice  the  proceedings 
of  last  winter  on  this  subject.  The  bill  for  organising  a  Convention,  was  prepared 
and  reported  early  in  the  session.  It  proposed  representation  by  the  Congressional 
DistrieU.  This  scheme  was  resorted  to,  to  give  represenUtion  in  this  body  for  three- 
fifUis  of  the  slaves,  or  what  is  called  the  Federal  number.     It  was  maintained  on  that 

Sound  most  perseverin^ly,  until  towards  the  close  of  the  session.  The  principle  was 
en  called  the  biaek  basis,  and  it  became  so  odious  within  these  walb,  and  through- 
out the  country,  that  its  friends  were  compelled  to  abandon  it.  It  was  perceived, 
however,  that  if  their  arguments  proved  any  thing  to  sustain  a  r«)>re8entation  of 
tkree-j^lhsj  they  equally  sustained  a  lepresentation  of  all  the  slaves.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  it  was  determined  to  abandon  the  black  basis,  the  bill  was  sustained  as  one 
(bunded  on  the  very  combined  ratio  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Colpeper,  now 
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vnder  eoniidentioii.    Some  of  those  who  had,  b^  ar^ment,  maintained  the  black 
'  thing  but  a  basis  of  population  and  taxation,  was  ever  contMn- 


a,  denied  that  any  1       _  ^   _  

plated,  and  they  wound  up  their  efforts  by  endeavoring  to  shew  that  the  arrangement 
of  Congressional  Districts,  reasonably  effected  th^ir  new  pretensions,  and  had  been 
resorted  to  for  that  purpose.  Afler  ail  this,  it  would  be  paying  but  a  poor  compliment 
to  the  intelligence}  of  our  constituents,  to  suppose  them  ignorant  that  the  white  ba^ 
would  be  here  claimed,  and  that  the  battle  between  that  and  a  compound  one  of 
some  sort,  would  be  the  one  most  severely  contested.  In  this  brief  review  of  the 
proceedings  of  last  winter,  I  speak  with  confidence^  and  to  the  memories  of  many 
gentleunen  now  present,  who  must  sustain  me  when  I  say,  that  the  friends  of  the  mi- 
nority in  this  Convention,  have  commenced  here,  precisely  where  they  ended  last 
winter.  It  was  then  said,  that  if  one  slave  ou^ht  to  be  represented,  all  ought,  and 
in  the  form  of  taxation,  the  same  thing  is  now  claimed  by  tiie  combined  ratio  of  the 
gentleman  from  Culpeper.  It  is  the  same  jainciple,  in  disguise.  Afler  the  candid 
admissions  of  the  gentlemen  from  Northampton  and  Culpeper,  proof  of  this  has  be- 
come unnecessary.  Whether  ^ou  count  him  as  a  whole  man,  or  as  a  fraction,  it  is 
still  the  same  question,  covered,  indeed,  by  a  few  flowers  and  flounces,  but  it  cannot  be 
concealed,  that  a  slave  representation  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  combined  ratio.     Both 

Sntlemen  admit  that,  but  for  the  purposes  of  security  lor  that  species  of  property, 
e  principle  would  not  be  insisted  on. 

JMr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  proceed  to  notice  more  particularly,  and  in  their  order 
of  time,  several  postulates  urged  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Northampton. 

Although  that  gentleman  nkd  agreed,  that  in  order  to  settle  our  rights  in  the  social, 
nothing  could  be  deduced  from  the  natural  state  of  man,  whether  considered  as  a  re- 
ality or  as  a  ^tion,  I  understood  him  to  take  up  and  espouse  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Culpeper,  <'  that  the  rights  spoken  of  in  the  Declaration,  are  such  as 
were  natural,  ana  ao  not  pertain  to  the  social  state."  To  this  position,  the  words  in 
the  first  section  of  that  Declaration  are  a  conclusive  answer,  i.  e.  "  AU  men  are  by 
nature  equally  free  and  independent  and  have  certain  inherent  rights,  of  which, 
when  they  enter  into  society,  they  cannot,  by  any  compact,  deprive  or  divest  their 
fOtUritj/;  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and 
possessmg  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety."  Now  it  is 
manifest,  that  what  is  here  spoken  of,  are  those  a  priori  rights^  which  are  supposed  to 
exist  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  are  retained  to  man  in  society,  so  as  to  be  social  rights, 
secured  by  the  social  compact. 

The  gentleman  fi'om  Northampton,  however,  qualified  the  position  of  his  friend,  by 
supposing  him  to  have  said  that,  "  no  man  in  a  social  state,  has  a  natural  right  to  con- 
trol another."  This  may  be  true,  and  yet,  in  order  to  pursue  happiness  and  st^eltj^  or . 
even  to  acquire  and  possess  property,  a  majority  maj^  well  be  supposed  to  possess  the 
right,  both  natural  and  social,  to  prevent  the  minority  from  ruling  them  ;  from  con- 
trc^ng  their  actions,  and  from  endangering  their  lives,  liberty,  properties  or  safety. 
I  will  say  nothinA  as  to  the  suppositious  cose  of  one  savage  tribe  of  hunters  on  this 
continent,  dictating  law  to  another  of  fishermen,  on  the  isles  of  another.  Nor  will  I 
follow  the  gentleman  either  to  the  first  family  of  the  human  race,  or  into  the  enquiry, 
so  often  made  and  so  oflen  answered,  why  females,  infants  and  lunatics  are  not  count- 
ed as  parts  of  society  in  settling  the  question  of  what  majority  should  rule.  The 
common  sense  and  experience  of  mankmd  has  determined  that  there  is  a  state  of  in- 
&ncy  and  a  state  of  maturity,  and  the  necessity,  in  all  climes,  of  fixing  on  a  certain 
period  of  human  life  at  which,  for  legal  purposes,  the  one  shall  terzmnate  and  the 
other  commence.  As  to  lunatics,  the  sanu»  common  sense  has  excluded  them  for 
want  of  mind.  All  the  excluded  cases  are  tbuncted-sn,  either  the  imbecility  of  mind, 
or  its  subiection  to  the  will  of  another,  whereby  it  loses  its  freedom.  The  exclusion 
of  the  other  sex,  has  been  most  eloquently  accounted  for  by  the  gentleman  liimself. 
Of  woman  he  says,  that  ^'  the  fiat  of  Qod  which  brought  her  into  existence,  subject- 
ed her  to  the  will  of  her  husband." 

I  dismiss  all  these  speculations,  as  more  calculated  to  amuse  than  instruct  us,  and 
proceed  to  the  postulates  of  the  gentleman  from  Nortliampton,  which  belong  to  the 
subject  in  dispute,  and  serve  to  explain  it.     The  first  ground  insisted  on  is,  that  there  \/ 
are  two  majorities  to  be  considered  :  one  of  persons,  and  the  other  of  interests,  both  ^ 
of  which  he  contends  ought  to  be  counted,  in  order  to  arrive  at  and  ascertain  the 
majority  which  is  entitled  to  rule.     The  g^entleman  has  pushed  his  principles  farther, 
and  has  contended  that  when  men  enter  into  society  and  form  the  social  state,  each 
brings  with  him  his  person  and  his  property.     Whether,  indeed,  on  entering  into  so- 
ciety, man  and  his  property  become  parts  of  that  society,  is  a  question  which  I  will       / 
consider,  briefly,  as  that  is  one  q£  those  in  dispute.     One  Indian,  we  are  told,  enters   ^ 
society  with  two  bows  and  arrows ;  another  with  one,  and  a  third  with  none,  while 
another  Inings  nothing  but  his  age,  his  infirmities  and  his  wants.     From  these  facts,  it 
is  attempted  to  draw  Ittie  conclusion,  that  he  who  brings  the  most  property  to  protect, 
is  entitled  to  the  most  influence  m  Government,  uistoad  of  the  obrious  one,  that  be 
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should  be  fubjected  to  the  greatest  share  of  the  expenses  of  its  protection.    It  kai 
certainly  been  left  to  the  men  of  Virginia  of  the  present  day,  to  make  this  discoyery 
in  the  science  of  €k>vernment;  for  1  may  safely  chillenge  them  to  produce  any  au* 
thority  for  it,  ancient  or  modern.     To  gel  along  with  this  argimient,  it  was  found  ne- 
Cewary  to  denounce  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which 
have  already  been  sanctioned  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  this  Convention.     Their  ar-' 
gument  is,  not  that  men  alone  constitute  society,  but  that  property  enters  into  and 
torma  a  component  element  of  it.     The  interests  growine  out  of  propertjr,  they  say, 
must  be  represented.     He  who  owns  a  tobacco  field,  must  nave  repieseutation  for  that 
interest,  as  well  as  his  person.     Not  only  do  the  gentlemen  contend  that  the  protec* 
tion  of  property  is  one  of  the  great  ends  of  Government,  but  that,  inasmuch  as  rights 
to  property  require  more  legislation  to  define  and  protect  them  than  personal  rights 
do,  it  la  the  prmcipal  and  greatest  end  of  Government.     Property,  then,  it  seems,  is 
more  entitled  to  consideration  than  persons.     Simple  laws,  it  is  said,  are  sufficient  for 
all  personal  rights,  while  those  required  for  property^  are  complex  and  voluminous.     It 
seems  that  a  large  code  of  laws  are  requisite  to  dehne  and  protect  our  rights  to  a  knife 
and  fork,  and  to  understand  them  the  consumption  of  a  thousand  lamps  ;  while  those 
that  concern  our  persons,  may  be  studied  in  a  week.     By  this  course  of  reasoning, 
gentlemen  have  arrived  at  their  conclusions  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  interests  of 
property,  and  the  comparative  Uttleness  of  all  that  concerns  our  persons.     We  are  re- 
minded, that  he  who  enters  into  partnership  with  the  greatest  capital,  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  share  of  influence,  and  that  the  same  principle  must  be  carried  into  Govern- 
ments.   This,  however,  is  not  true,  according  to  the  laws  of  partnery.    There,  he  who 
has  the  greatest  capital,  shares  the  greatest  profit,  and  bears  the  greatest  loss,  which  is 
precisely  our  doctrme.     The  greatest  influence  is  not  conferred  on  the  largest  capital- 
ist by  the  laws  of  partnery.      Wherever  it  does  exist,  it  is  b^  express  stipulation  in  the 
articles  of  co-partnership.     Will  gentlemen  push  their  principle  to  its  legitimate  re- 
sults ?     Will  they  give  to  the  largest  capitalists,  the  largest  suffirage  in  the  State  ?    I 
imagine  they  are  not  prepared  for  this.     I  will  suppose  Uie  case  of  a  man  in  any  small 
county,  who  can  bring  two  hundred  able  bodied  slaves  to  the  plough  ;  will  tliey  confer 
on  him  votes  acoordmg  to  the  amount  of  liis  property  ?  or,  will  not  a  man  in  the 
same  county,  with  an  house  and  lot  in  some  decaying  village,  and  who  lives  by 
Catchinff  tlTe  iumpin^  mullet,  be  entitled  to  the  same  suSrage  ?    This  must  be  admit- 
ted, and  yet  the  gentleman  declares  that  he  never  will  sustain  a  principle  which  will 
not  bear  to  bo  pushed  to  its  practical  results.     The  argument  must  be  carried  to  this 
extravagant  length,  or  it  must  be  abandoned  altogether.     The  whole  of  this  argu- 
ment, is  manifestly  sustained,  only  by  reference  to  some  supposed  original  social  pact 
made  by  men  just  emerging  firom  a  savage  state  ;  for  surely  gentlemen  cannot  say 
that  the  state  of  society  here  in  1775,  furnished  any  tiling  to  support  these  deduc- 
tions, or  that  the  social  compact  then  formed,  contained  any  such  stipulations  in  fa- 
vour of  wealth. 

I  will  here  bestow  some  reflections  upon  the  supposed  analogy  <rf  the  question  of  a 
combined  raUo  now,  to  the  Colonial  dispute  with  Great  Britain.  From  this  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  prov*  tlie  position  that  taxation  should  not  only  go  hand  and  hand 
with  representation, but  that  they  should  bo  measured  by  each  other;  that  the  amount 
of  the  former  should  determine  the  quantity  of  the  latter.  This  was  not  the  Colonial 
question.  The  Colonies  claimed  redress,  not  because  taxation  was  not  in  proportion 
to  representation,  but  because  they  were  not  represented  at  all.  This  was  the  point 
of  all  the  appeals  made  by  Statesmen  of  that  day,  whether  addressed  to  King  or  Peo- 
ple. The  principle  maintained  was  tot^Uv  different.  I  refer  here  to  a  State  paper 
written  by  Doctor  Franklin  in  London,  llie  Colonies  were  compared  with  the  king- 
doms of  Ireland  and  Scotland  before  the  union.  Each  of  these  was  a  separate  king- 
dom or  realm,  to  every  intent  and  purpose,  subject,  only,  to  the  same  sovereign. 
Each  had  its  Parliament,  which  could  alone  tax  the  subject  or  grant  supplies;  nxta  it 
was  maintained  Uiat  the  Colonies  stood  in  the  same  situation.  Each  had  its  own  Le- 
gislative Assembles  and  each  was  subject,  like  Ireland  and  Scotland,  to  the  same 
Crown ;  and  the  argument  was,  that  as  the  Parliament  of  England  had  no.  right  to 
grant  supplies  to  be  paid  by  tlie  people  of  Ireland  or  Scotland,  so  neither  could  they 
vote  iupplies  to  be  paid  by  the  Colonies.  The  King,  it  was  contended,  could  only 
draw  a  revenue  from  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  before  the  union,  in  his  political  character 
of  King  of  Ireland,  or  King  of  Scotland,  granted  by  their  respective  Parhaments,  and 
it  was  urged  that  each  of  these  Colonies  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Crown  and 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  that  Ireland  then  bore.  It  had  never  been  pretended 
that  the  discontents  in  the  Colonies  arose  out  of  the  question,  whether  taxation  and 
representation  were  correllatives.'  The/  rested  on  the  grounds  I  have  just  mention- 
ed; for  the  correctness  of  which  I  might  appeal  to  the  personal  reflections  of  seve- 
ral mMnbers  of  the  present  Convention,  ana  to  the  historical  readix^  of  all.  Repre- 
MQtation  is  not  the  correlhitive  of  taxation.  The  question  is  by  whom,  or  by  what 
OoTemoent,  wer«  we  to  be  taxed  ? 
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WHateyer  may  have  been  the  views  with  which  the  ^ntleman  from  Northampton 
endeavoured  to  enforce  the  position  that  man  coming  out  of  a  state  of  nature  into  so- 
ciety, brou^t  with  him  his  property  as  an  element  of  that  society,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  yielded  the  whole  of  this  argument,  when  h« 
declared  that  when  man  enters  into  civilized  life  under  a  social  compact,  **  nature 
and  all  her  principles  are  swept  away.*'  Perhaps,  in  Virginia  this  doctrine  might 
have  been  seriously  and  successfully  urged,  had  it  not  been  lor  the  conuervative  worda 
in  the  first  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  I  have  before  quoted.  With  the  abova 
declaration,  the  gentleman  returned  to  the  true  point  in  dispute.  He  admitted  that 
in  arriving  at  the  majority  of  society  entitled  to  rule,  if  any  be  entitled,  negroes,  bond 
and  free,  were  to  be  excluded,  but  that  the  jus  ymijorisj  could  only  apply  to  a  majority 
of  white  persons  and  interests  combined,  calculating  slaves  as  property. 

The  gentleman  contends,  that  among  the  rights  of  individuab  at  the  moment  of 
forming  a  compact  of  Government,  is  the  right  to  ray  whether  a  majority  shall  govern 
the  minority  or  not  ?  And  he  enquires  what  is  to  be  done  where  one  alone  refuses  his 
assent.'  The  answer  b  an  easy  one:  he  must  submit  or  leave  tlie  society,  and  thus  pre- 
serve all  his  rights.     It  is  again  urged  that  the  jus  majariSf  to  rule  the  minority,  does 
not  exist  in  Vir^nia.     Here  the  point  of  dispute  at  which  we  have  arrived  seems  to 
be  overlooked.    We  are  now  a  majority,  claiming  to  have  our  political  powers  accord* 
inff  to  our  numbers.     These  powers  are  denied  to  us,  and  we  have  been  met  with  a 
subtle  distinction  between  civil  and  political  rights.     It  is  admitted  that  in  relation  to 
the  former,  each  citizen,  is  equal  to  each  other  citizen ;  but  it  is  contended,  that  the 
safety  of  the  whole  will  not  permit  this  eouality  in  respect  of  the  latter.     If  this  equa- 
lity of  political  power,  and  consequently  the  rights  of  a  majority  of  numbers  to  govern 
does  really  exist,  it  is  said  that  it  must  be  found  written  in  the  Constitution.     This 
shows  how  ingeniously  gentlemen  con  vary  their  views  of  that  document  in  which 
our  rights  are  declared.— -The  DedaratUm  of  Rights.     At  one  moment  that  document, 
and  the  makers  of  it,  are  extolled  to  the  skies :  at  another,  the  principles  it  contains 
are  termed  metaphysical  abstractions ;  as  visionary  theories,  which  appear  very  well  on 
paper,  but  are  wholly  unfit  for  practical  application.     One  of  our  opponents  has  seri- 
ously maintained  tHat  tlie  Bill  of  Rights  is,  in  fact,  no  part  of  the  Constitution,  al- 
though the  contrary  has  been  determined  by  tlie  Court  of  Appeals.     And  it  is  abso- 
lutely necbssary  for  gentlemen  to  get  over  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  to  reverse  their  votes 
in  its  favour  the  other  day,  in  order  to  get  along  witli  their  argument  at  all;  because 
the  third  article  of.  that  instrument  is  in  their  way.     That  article  declares  "  that  Gov- 
ernment is,  or  ought  to  be  instituted  for  the  common  (not  unequal)  benefit,  protection 
and  security  of  the  people ;  and  that  whenever  any  Government  shall  be  found  in- 
adecpiate  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created,  a  majority  of  the  communihf  hath 
an  indubitable,  uiiaUenable,  and  indefeasible  right  to  relorm,  alter  or  aboUsh  it,'*  &c. 
Thus  the  very  right  in  question ;  the  jus  majoriSf  is  contained  in  the  Declaration  of  \J 
Rights  in  express  terms ;  and  further,  that  wnenever  a  Government  shall  degenerate 
into  misrule  and  become  unfit  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  purposes  for  which 
it  was  instituted,  the  majority  of  the  community  have  a  right  to  amend  it,  or  to  pull  it 
down  and  bpild  up  another.     Here  the  right  in  question  is  given  to  the  majority  in 
express  terras,  and  this  is  the  postulate  advanced  and  demanded.     Thb  right  is  always 
abiding  with  the  majority,  from  whatever  source  derived,  and  with  tJiein,  and  with 
^them  alone,  abides  the  sanction  for  its  protection.     This  right  b  asserted  by  those 
whom  we  have  been  taught  to  look  on  ns  the  greatest  of  men  and  the  first  of  patriots. 
But  the  assertion  of  thb  right  is  only  found  m  that  part  of  the  Constitution,  called 
tlie  Declaration  of  Rights,  which  as  yet,  flHhough  once  re-enacted  by  ourselves,  Kes 
on  OUT  table  and  b  op^n  for  discussion.     Perhaps  this  state  of  the  argument  fiimiahes 
a  clue  to  the  desire  we  luive  manifested  to  write  the  book  first,  and  last,  the  preface. 
However,  in  an  evil  hour  for  their  argument,  they  had  agreed  to  the  p^etace  fir«t. 

We  have  already  decided  by  an  oiUHiimous  vote,  that  the  Declaration  ne<»d»M  no 
amendment.  It  b  true  that  Tote  has  been  rescinded,  but  this  was  only  d^ne  (» tnrtko 
room  for  the  present  debofte.  We  have  treated  tliat  document  as  one  of  tii:^*?  bjefU 
committed  to  us  by  our  constituents.  As  apart  of  the  Constitution  itself.  \Ve  have 
treated  it  with  the  first  respect  among  the  Departments  of  Govemrnent  by  giving  h 
the  first  reference,  and  bjrgivin^  to  the  first  report  made  on  it  the  most  promiJt  aUau- 
tion  in  the  House.  Our  Coinimttee  has  revised  the  Bill  of  Rightu,  and  on  their  report 
^^e  have  concurred  with  them,  that  it  needs  no  amendment.  And  shall  we  now  be 
told  that  it  a|K>unds  only  in  abstractions  unfit  for  use?  This  report  is,  it  is  true,  on 
the  table,  but  b,  professedly,  to  be  dbposed  of,  and  every  one  knows  what  the  dispo- 
sition will  be. 

In  oar  course  we  have  not  exactly  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  our  predecessors 
-vtrho  made  the  present  Constitution.  They  acted  as  master  builders :  we  have  not. 
•jTiey  laid  the  foundation  first,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  superstructure.  After  they 
had  declared  the  Government  of  the  King  of  England  at  an  end,  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  prepare  and  report  a  Declaration  of  Eights.    Tor 
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what  purpose  ?  To  serve  as  a  basis  qf  Government.  They  first  determined  the  pewen 
they  would  surrender,  and  the  powers  they  would  retain,  and  they  acted  upon  and 
passed  the  Declaration  of  Rights  first,  and  then,  and  not  until  then,  they  prooe^ed 
to  erect  upon  their  declared  principles,  the  Constitution.  If  it  must  be  so  called,  they 
made  the  preface  first,  and  then  the  book. 

In  the  course  of  his  very  eloquent  argument,  the  gentleman  from  Northampton  ad- 
mitted,  that  it  was  the  safest  rule  that  a  majority  of  the  units  of  the  community  should 
govern,  but  only  when  property  was  equal.  Unless  property  was  equal  he  did  not 
admit  the  principle  at  all. 

[Mr.  Upshur  rose  to  explain.  He  said  the  gentleman  from  Brooke  had  mistaken 
his  meaning.  He  had  not  said  that  the  rule  was  only  safe  when  the  property  of  one 
individual  was  equal  to  that  of  another.  He  disclaimed,  alike,  the  prmciple,  and  the 
effect  that  might  be  deduced  from  it  He  applied  tlie  remark  to  large  masses  of  popu- 
lation having  not  only  unequal  but  discordant  interests.] 

Mr.  Oodcuid^e  proceeded.  I  must  have  misunderstood  the  gentleman  yesterday, 
but  I  did  not  misimderstand  him  to-daj',  and  this,  had  lie  listened  a  Uttle  ^onger,  ha 
would  have  discovered.  The  gentleman  from  Northampton  has  laboured,  and  I  am 
sure  he  thinks  successfully,  to  maintain  tliat,  in  Virginia  the  majority  of  free  white 
persons  have  not  the  right  (and  he  almost  denies  tiieir  power)  to  govern  the  State. 
This  jus  majariSf  he  says,  is  not  derived  to  them,  from  the  law  of  nature;  (*'that, 
with  all  its  principles,  is  swept  away,")  nor  from  the  exigencies  of  society;  nor  from 
the  nature  and  necessities  of  Grovemment ;  nor  yet  from  any  Conventional  source, 
which  can  only  be  by  an  express  provision  in  the  present  Constitution.  Argumenti 
gratia,  let  the  gentleman  be  right,  and  for  this  purpose  let  it  be  conceded  that  the  ma- 
jority could  only  derive  this  right,  if  at  all,  from  some  one  of  those  repudiated  sources. 
His  conclusion  then  is,  that  a  majority  of  freemen  in  tliis  firee  land  are  not  possessed 
of  the  right  or  power  to  govern.  But  Government  there  must  be,  or  we  instantly 
sink  into  anarchy  Pray  whence,  then,  will  the  gentleman  derive  the  power  in  ques- 
tion to  the  minority.^ 

Surely  he  will  not  go  back  to  the  natural  state,  where  force  prevailed.  That  state 
of  things  "  with  all  its  principles,  was  swept  away,"  when  the  present  Government 
was  formed.  He  cannot  deduce  this  right  from  the  exigencies  of  society  ;  nor  from 
the  nature  or  necessities  of  Grovemment ;  nor  if  not  from  these  sources,  can  he  claim 
the  right  from  any  thing  written  in  the  Constitution  or  Bill  of  Rights.  These  look  to, 
and  declare  the  rights  of  the  majority.  Every  source  by  which  the  right  of  govern- 
ing could  be  derived  to  the  majority,  is  repudiated  by  the  gentleman's  argument,  and 
the  same  argument,  conclusively  denies  the  right  claimed  K>r  the  minority  ;  and  if  the 
gentlemen  are  right,  we  are  now  in  a  perfect  state  of  anarchy,  which,  we  know,  is 
not  true. 

Both  gentlemen  have,  as  I  have  before  stated,  admitted,  that,  but  for  the  possession 
of  slaves,  in  great  masses,  by  the  minority,  residing  mostly  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
State,  the  rule  of  the  majonty  would  be  safe  now.  But  this  property  they  fear  to  sub- 
ject to  the  Legislation  of  a  maiority,  lest  it  might  be  oppressively  taxed.  A^inst  this 
abuse  the  majority  had  labored  to  suggest  a  aatisfactory  guarantee ;  but  nothing  which 
their  ingenuity  could  invent  was  satisfactory.  Each  plan  was  denounced  as  mere  pa- 
per woj^,  which  the  majority  might  disregard  when  invested  with  power,  and  that  to 
complain  of  this,  would  be  hke  appealing  from  Caesar  to  Ciesar.  To  maintain  the 
insumciency  of  any  Constitutional  guarantee,  it  is  insisted  tliat  neither  the  dictates  of* 
duty,  the  obligations  of  oaths,  of  conscience,  and  honor,  are  any  thing  when  interest 
isconcerned.  That  interest  is  tlie  tyrant  passion  which  can  never  be  controled.  Gentle- 
men have  gone  so  far  in  tlieir  zeal,  as  to  declare  that  there  are  no  principles  in  Gov- 
ernment at  all.  We  are  candidly  told  that  the  minority  can  accept  no  security  at  all 
except  in  represenlalion ;  that  the  majority  in  tliis  irea^Jand,  cannot  be  trusted  by  tlie 
miilprity  ;  and  that  unless  the  minority  can  be  protected  in  the  way  they  claim,  they 
ju9^  can,  nor  will  bt'  satisfied ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  their  discontents  may  break 
oiit  m  •■_,  getlunff-  serious,  because  there  can  be,  as  tliey  say,  no  security  except  in  re- 
press nu  iuu  ;  that  Ib,  in  the  power  to  govern  the  State,  and  tlius  to  rule  the  majority. 
This  was  the  langua ire  of  both  gentlemen.  Take  awav  tlie  gilding,  what  is  it  ?  The 
pill  whft'h  could  not^  l>e  swallowed  last  winter ;  the  black  ratio  again  ;  not  of  three- 
iifuia,  but  the  whole.  They  say  to  us,  "we  have  many  slaves,  and  you  have  few, 
or  none.  The  possession  of  this  property  by  us,  although  it  is  not  your  crime,  is  the 
reason,  however,  that  we  claim  to  exercise  over  vour  persons,  lives,  and  property,  des- 
potic power ;"  (for  Government  in  the  hands  of  tlie  few  is  always  despotic,  wnether 
it  be  called  an  aristocracy,  or  an  oligarchy,  it  is  still  despotic ;)  '^  and  though  it  be  a 
despotism,  yet  we  must  claim,  and  you  submit  to  it,  as  nothing  else  can  secure  us 
against  your  rapacity.*^ 

We  are  complimented,  it  is  true,  with  many  expressions  of  kindness ;  of  confidence 
in  our  integrity  ;  in  our  generous  and  liberal  feelings.  But  then  the  most  serious  fears 
are  entertamed  of  our  children.    It  is  feared,  that  forsaking  the  example  of  their 
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&theni)  they  will  become  (reebooten ;  not  that  they  will  plunder  their  immediata 
neighbors,  oor  that  Uiey  will  have  courage  enough  to  attack  the  mincnity  with  onen 
force.  The  fear  ia,  that  the  rigiita  of  the  minority  may  be  invaded  by  a  ayetem  of  Le- 
gielative  rapine,  bmauBe  "  there  are  no  principles  in  Government."  / 

Were  we  disposed  to  act  in  that  manner,  or  should  our  children  be  so  disposed,  it  / 
would  only  be  necessary  to  look  at  the  census  of  1790,  and  the  tabular  statements  since  V  ^ 
made,  to  enable  you  to  discover  how  feeble  would  be  the  resistance  ybu  would  shortlr 
be  able  to  make  to  such  violence.  'You  may  there  see,  that  a  race  is  rising  up  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  sufficiently  strong  and  powerful  to  burst  asunder  any  chain  by 
which  you  may  attempt  to  bind  them,  with  as  much  ease  as  the  thread  parts  in  a  can- 
dle blaze.  I  refer  gentlemen  to  the  documents  furnished  us,  to  shew  tliem  bow  vain 
must  be  the  attempt  to  impoee  a  yoke,  and  how  illusory  the  hope  that  it  yoU  be  long 
worn. 

In  1790,  the  whole  white  population  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  was  314,623,  and  the 
whole  population  west,  1:27,694 ;  leJOO,  east  of  the  Ridge,  386,389,  and  west,  177,476 ; 
1810,  east  of  the  Ridge  33d,d3t,  and  west  212,798 ;  Ib^,  east  of  the  Ridge  348,873, 
and  west  254,30d ;  ioM,  by  estimate,  east  362,745,  and  west  819,516. 

The  balance  of  white  population  in  1790,  in  favor  of  the  east  was  185,932;  in  1800, 
169,803 ;  in  IdlO,  126,114 ;  in  lb20,  94,965 ;  and  by  estimate  in  1829,  43,229. 

In  the  first  district,  lyin^  between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Ohio,  the  increase  of  white 
population  is  truly  surphsmg.  In  1790,  it  amounted  to  38,834  only,  and  in  1829,  to 
l6ifi6Af  being  nearly  iive  times  the  number  in  1790 ;  and  having  increased  by  a  ratio 
of  242|  per  cent.  Within  thirty  years  more,  thai  district  will  contain  a  population 
more  than  equal  to  half  the  present  white  inhabitants  of  the  whole  State,  if  the  same 
ratio  of  increase  should  continue.  During  the  same  period,  the  4th  district  has  only  in- 
creased its  white  population  15,764,  beinf  at  a  ratio  of  eight  per  cent,  onl^ ;  and  in  the  last 
year  but  httle  more  than  two  per  cent.  This  vast  change  is  effected  in  thirty-nine  years ; 
a  considerable  period  indeed,  in  human  liie,  but  a  very  short  one  in  the  life  of  a  State. 
The  whole  popuiaiiou  in  1790  was  442,117,  and  in  lb29, 682,261.  In  1790  the  whole 
slave  population  was  292,627,  and  in  1^329,  448,294.  Bj^  which  it  appears  that  during 
a  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  the  white  population  has  increased  at  a  ratio  of  36^  per 
cent,  only,  and  slave  population  44|,  notwitlistanding  the  drains  made  from  the  latter 
by  sale  and  otherwise.  The  increase  of  free  people  of  colour  is  yet  more  surprising. 
In  1790  tliis  class  amounted  to  only  12,866,  and  in  1829  to  44,212.  This  increase  of 
coloured  population,  is  a  subject  of  regret  and  alarm.  I  looked  over  these  statements 
of  population  lost  evening,  and  noted  them  down,  with  the  different  principles  dis- 
closed in  this  debate.  This  1  d.d  both  for  present  and  future  use.  A  view  of  them 
will  enable  my  constituents  to  appreciate  tne  arguments  and  claims  of  the  minority, 
and  to  discern,  if  we  should  be  successful  in  reibnning  the  Government  as  we  hope, 
the  depth  of  that  gulph  of  pohtical  degradation,  which  was  prepared  for  them,  and 
from  which  Uiey  will  have,  happily,  escaped  !  The  arguments  of  the  friends  of  the 
minority  here,  look  to  our  perpetual  slavery ;  for  they  maintain  that  the  great  mass  of 
slave  property,  not  only  is,  but  always  must  be,  in  the  east,  because,  they  say,  both 
the  physical  and  moral  constitutions  of  the  western  people,  forbid  the  adaptation  of  that 
species  of  property  to  their  uses.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  admitted,  that  if  a  majority  of 
white  population  is  not  now  in  the  west,  it  will  soon  be  there,  and  there  increase  forever. 
It  will  not  vary  their  principles  in  the  least,  if  at  a  future  time,  ten  white  men  should 
be  found  west  for  one  in  the  east.  Their  principle  is,  that  the  owners  of  slave  pro- 
perty, must  possess  all  the  powers  of  Government,  however  small  their  own  numbers 
may  be,  to  secure  that  property  from  the  rapacity  of  on  overgrown  majority  of  white 
men.  This  principle  admits  of  no  relaxation,  because  the  weaker  the  mmority  be- 
comes, the  greater  will  their  need  for  power  be,  according  to  their  own  doctrines. 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  pushing  their  argument  in  absurdum,  but  the  fault  is  in  the  argu- 
ment, that  it  admits  this  criticism.  It  applies  to  a  case  far  distant,  in  point  of  time,  I 
own,  when  the  tide- water  population  will  be,  to  the  whole,  but  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
East  of  the  mountain,  slaves  are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  whites.  Between  tide 
and  the  Ridge,  this  increase  is  truly  alarming.  In  a  short  time,  such  will  be  the  pre- 
ponderance of  numbers  in  the  west,  tliat  the  citizen  will  scarcely  know  where  to  find 
the  power  that  rules  hiui,  and  will  be  induced  to  ask  with  astonishment,  to  whom  it 
is  that  he  must  submit.'  I  say  amiin,  this  western  increase  must  proceed.  It.connot  / 
be  checked ;  it  will  go  on  while  the  east  oppressed  by  the  increasing  weight  of  V  X 
another  race  will  be  stationary  *,  and  if  you  have  cause  to  fear  us  now,  that  cause  will 
increase,  and  with  it  your  fears  and  desires  for  power.  1  will  not  stop  here  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  this  western  growth,  but  I  can  satisfactorily  shew  why  it  has  not 
been  much  greater.  In  1796,  the  United  States'  offices  were  opened  for  the  sale  of  a 
tract  of  country  separated  from  us  only  by  the  Ohio,  at  two  dollars  per  acre.  Ever 
since  then,  masses  6[  public  lands  near  us,  have  been  brought  into  market  in  Ohio. 
Indiana  and  Michigan,  first,  at  the  price  1  have  mentioned,  and  last,  at  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents.    These  land  markets  checked  emigration  to  western  Virginia  from 
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other  State0|  and  drew  off  some  of  its  native  poynlation.  Ohio  is  now  filled  up,  and  the 
lands  nearest  to  us  in  Indiana  and  Michigan,  are  very  generally  sold  out.  The  reraain- 
nig  land  markets  are  removed  &rther  west,  and  to  countries  less  inviting.  It  is  owing 
to  these  circumstances  that  the  ratio  of  increase  during  the  last  nine  years,  has  been 
ffreater  than  during  the  nine  or  nineteen  years  prececfing.  The  proximity  of  those 
mnd  markets,  have  nad  an  effect  on  all  Virginia,  but  more  especially  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghany. 

With  the  present  state  of  population  in  view,  and  contemplating  the  prospects  before 
us,  with  the  full  belief  that  upwards  of  400,000  white  people  are  with  us,  and  that  we 
are  the  majority  at  the  present  moment,  should  we  be  weaJc  enoug^h  to  agree  to  your 
terms,  and  submit  ourselves  to  your  Government,  what  would  our  indignant  constitu- 
ants  say  when  a  Constitution  founded  on  your  claims  of  superiority  shomd  be  presented 
to  them  f  They  would  acorn  to  accept  it,  and  displace  us  from  tlieir  confidence  for- 
ever. 

The  Committee  wiU  be  good  enough  to  indulge  me  while  I  submit  to  their  conside- 

j  ration  a  few  reflections.     We  have  often  heard  that  wealth  gives  power,  or  that  wealth 

'^i^       itself,  is  power.     By  this  axiom  I  suppose,  is  meant  nothing  more  than  tlie  natural  and 

*  moral  iunuence  winch  wealth  gives  to  tlie  possessor,  by  increasing  his  means  of  doing 

\good  or  evil.  Whenever  power  is  directly  conferred  on  wealth  by  Government,  the 
additional  power  thus  conferred,  is  a  corrupt  one.  It  is  a  privilege  conferred  contrary 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  because  not  conferred /or  merit  or  public  services.  It  is  too,  an 
exclusive  privilege  in  its  very  nature.  It  is  an  immoral  distinction  that  is  conferred, 
because  it  makes  no  discrimination  between  the  possessors  of  estates  honestly  acquired, 
and  those  of  ill-gotten  stores. 

Perhaps  no  blessing  of  this  life  is  so  transitory  as  riches.  To-day  yon  are  rich  and 
powerful ;  to-morrow  poor  and  despised.  This  thing  property,  while  possessed,  makes 
you  a  Sovereign,  and  the  loss  of  it  a  slave. 

We  have  lon^  been  in  the  liabit  of  considering  this  Ancient  Commonwealth,  as  the 
freest  and  happiest  in  the  world  ;  our  Constitution  as  the  best  on  earth,  and  ourseWes 
the  most  fortunate  of  men.  Wliat  would  the  citizen  of  another  State  tliink,  or  liow 
would  he  feel,  at  the  sight  of  an  hundred  wretches  exposed  to  sale,  singly  or  in  fami- 
lies, with  tlieir  master's  lands,  if  in  addition  to  the  usual  commendations  of  the  auc- 
tioneer to  encourage  bidders,  he  should  hear  him  tell  them,  that  if  they  should  pur- 
chase his  goods,  they  would  instantly  become  Sovereigns  in  this  free  land,  and  Uie 
r resent  possessor  would  become  tlieir  slave  ?  Do  I  misrepresent  or  exaggerate  when 
say  your  doctrine  makes  me  a  slave  ?  1  may  still  live  in  the  west ;  may  pursue  my 
own  business  and  obey  my  own  inclinations,  but  so  long  as  you  hold  political  domi- 
nion over  me,  I  am  a  slave.  We  are  a  maioritv  of  individual  units  in  tlie  State,  and 
your  equals  in  intelligence  and  virtue,  moral  and  political.  Yet'you  say  we  must  obey 
you.  You  declare  that  the  rule  of  the  minority  nas  never  oppressed  us,  nor  visited  us 
with  practical  evil ;  but  of  this,  we  are  the  best  judges.  We  have  felt  your  weight  and 
have  suffered  under  misrule.  We  never  expected  you  to  acknowledge  this.  You  are 
not  competent  judges.  It  was  not  expected  tliat  you  would  make  this  acknowledg- 
ment, or  part  with  power  willingly.  To  do  eitlier,  would  be  to  furnish  a  precedent  of 
the  first  impression. 

We  do  not  know  to  a  certainty,  what  districts  may  vote  wiUi  us,  but  if  the  results 
of  the  public  polls  furnish  any  sure  indications,  our  strength  in  the  community  is  to 
the  minority  as  402,000  to  2^,000  souls.  And  if  tliis  be  so,  the  heroic  resistance 
made  to  our  claims,  proves  a  degree  of  moral  firmness,  equalled  only  by  the  moral 
wortli  of  those  who  make  it. 

Among  the  propositions  of  the  gentleman  firwn  Northampton,  there  was  one  which 
I  wish  to  notice  more  particularly  ;  tliat  a  majority  in  society,  means  not  a  majority 
of  men,  but  of  men  and  interests. 

[Judve  Upshur  explained. — He  did  not  intend  to  say,  this  was,  of  necessity,  the 
case.  He  had  said,  that  in  fixing  the  apportion rnent  of  representation,  there  must  be 
a  majority  of  interests,  and  it  did  not  necessarily  follow,  that  it  must  be  a  majority 
of  any  particular  character.     It  might  be  a  majority  of  the  units  of  society.] 

Mr.  Doddridge. — I  did  not  misunderstand  the  gentleman.  1  understood  him  to 
say,  that  a  major itij  combined  of  nicn  and  interests,  did  not  Ttccessari^y  metin  a  minority 
of  men,  but  might  possibly  contain  but  a  minority. 

[Judge  Upshur. — He  had  supposed  the  Government  in  operation,  and  he  had  never 
contended,  that  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  a  majority  was  not  the  proper 
rule.  But  we  are  engaged  in  the  formation  of  a  Government,  and  it  is  for  us  to  say 
out  of  what  elements  that  majority  is  to  be  formed.  You  may  get  one  out  of  num- 
bers alone,  or  out  of  numbers  and  property.  In  a  state  of  Government  a  majority  is 
the  rule ;  but  we  are  here  assembled  to  fix  the  original  law  as  to  the  materials  out  of 
which  the  majority  shall  spring,  and  wc  may  determine  whether  it  shall  be  composed 
of  one  element  or  of  both.] 
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Mr#D.  I  am  son  I  undentand  the  gentleman.  The  doubt  it  •«  to  that  majority  which 
the  Bill  of  Rights  declares  have  the  power  to  alter  or  amend  the  Constitution  :  whe- 
ther the  majority  there  spoken  of,  is  composed  of  men,  or  of  men  and  wealth.  Surely 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  means  nombers  alone  :  that  is  the  plain  English  of  the 
text,  which  mi^ht  be  safely  led  to  the  decision  of  any  man  or  woman,  haying  a 
common  knowledge  of  our  mother  tongue.  Local  interests,  and  slave  property,  ex- 
isted in  1776,  as  well  as  now.  These  interests  and  localities  bore  the  same  relations 
and  ratios  to  each  other  as  now,  yrt  they  are  neither  alluded  to  nor  provided  for  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights  or  Constitution.  Had  it  been  intended  to  take  property  into  the 
•cale  of  representation,  this  silence  could  not  have  been  observed.  This  brings  me 
to  the  conclusion,  that  slaves  were  not  regarded  in  1776  as  an  element  of  society, 
but  merely  as  property.  The  Convention  of  that  day,  left  represenUtion  where  they 
found  it;  based  on  the  freehold  qualification,  just  as  it  had  been  based  in  the  Colony, 
when  there  was  scarcely  a  slave  in  it.  It  results,  that  while  gentlemen  are  demand- 
ing representation  for  tnis  species  of  property,  they  are  demanding  a  new  thing,  and 
are  proceeding  on  a  principle  never  before  recognized  in  the  Colony  or  State  ;  while 
we  are  only  endeavoring  to  assert  those  personal  rights  which  spring  up  in  every  so- 
ciety, and  can  be  absent  from  no  Crovernment  or  creature  on  earth.  I  therefore  re- 
peat, that  when  we  demand  equal  political  rights  for  ourselves,  our  constituents  and 
posterity ,  we  demand  no  new  thing.  It  was  never  known  before,  that  constituent 
powers  were  to  be  created  out  of  a  compound  of  this  character.  They  certainly  de- 
mand a  new  thing,  who  thus  would  exalt  a  minority  into  rule,  and  require  a  ma- 
jority of  firee  citizens  to  submit  their  persons  and  properties  to  their  dictation. 

I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  state  of  our  representation  in 
this  body.  We  have  been  elected  here  by  a  ratio  marked  by  injustice.  The  Sena- 
torial apportionment  of  1816  was  founded  on  the  Census  of  IblO,  which  was  unequal, 
to  be  sore ;  but  that  was  then  the  last  enumeration  to  which  we  could  refer.  In  this 
body,  we  are  apportioned  by  the  same  Census  of  1816,  although  that  of  1820  was  in 
bain^,  and  could  have  been  resorted  to.  For  this  injustice,  no  reason  was,  or  ever 
will  he  assigned,  except  that  those  who  practiced  it,  had  the  power  to  do  so.  This 
measure  was  a  poor  expedient  for  appeasing  a  discontented  people.  By  it,  the  west 
were  deprived  of  more  than  four  meinbers  on  this  floor.  By  the  Census  of  1820,  we 
irere  entitled  to  40  293-603  members,  instead  of  36,  and  by  the  present  population  to 
42  229-682.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  injustice,  I  hope  the  cause  of  the  people  will 
triumph.  The  majority  here  may  be  small  indeed,  but  I  hope  they  will  represent  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  mhabitants  of  the  whole  State. 

One  word  more  respecting  the  slave  property,  the  increase  of  which  is  the  subject 
of  some  uneasiness.  To  a&y  this  uneasiness  m  some  decree,  I  will  state  what  I  ra- 
ther anticipate  and  fear  than  nope,  because  I  have  no  desire  to  see  the  slave  popula- 
tion of  my  country  increased.  This  property  will  hereafter  find  a  market,  to  some 
•ztent,  in  western  Virginia.  It  has  heretofore  been  of  but  little  value  near  tlie  Ohio 
rirer,  because  runaways  received  aid  and  protection  from  the  people  in  the  new  ter- 
ritories and  States.  The  State  of  Ohio,  at  an  early  day,  passed  a  law  requiring  all 
people  of  colour  migrating  tliither,  to  give  bond  and  security  to  save  them  fi-om  be- 
coming a  pubUc  charge,  and  I  believe  to  be  of  good  behaviour.  A  general  belief  had 
MevuTed,  that  this  law  was  unconstitutional,  and  it  went  unexecuted,  until  lately. 
The  Supreme  Judges  of  that  State  have  decided  in  favor  of  that  law,  and  as  tlieir 
blacks  cannot  comply  with  it,  they  must  remove.  It  is  supposed  their  only  retreat 
will  be  in  Canada,  as  the  people  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  must  follow  the  example  of 
Ohio,  in  self-defence.  In  western  Pennsylvania,  public  feeling  is  so  for  changed, 
that  instead  of  the  facilities  heretofore  afforded  to  fugitives,  the  master  meets  with  no 
obstructions,  but  is  even  aided.  Matters  in  Canada  must  soon  take  a  turn.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  are  many  western  citizens  who  will  purchase  slaves  again,  when 
the  causes  before  mentioned,  shall  render  the  property  secure.  These  considera- 
tions, with  the  acquisition  of  Texaa,  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  property 
in  question. 

Mr.  QMurman,  I  acknowledge  my  gratitude  to  the  Chair  and  the  Conunittee,  for 
the  attention  with  which  they  liave  fiptened  to  my  remarks,  desultory  as  they  have 
been.  Having  been  hurried  into  the  discussion,  without  proper  arrangement  of  ma- 
terials, they  require  vour  indulgence.  U"  U    L 

Mr.  Green  rose,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  misapprehension  mto  which  the 
gentleman  fVom  Broc^e  (Mr.  Doddridge)  had  fidlen. 

He  had  not,  as  that  gentleman  seemed  to  suppose,  proposed,  or  supported,  his 
amendment,  merely  as  a  security  to  slave  property  from  excessive  taxation :  property 
of  every  other  kind,  was  liable  to  the  same  sort  of  injustice :  and  he  should  have 
proposed  the  amendment,  if  there  had  not  been  such  a  thing  as  a  sUve  m  Vurginia. 
The  gentleman  must  remember,  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  taxable  property  m  the 
State,  was  owned  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
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The  question  was  now  propounded  fVom  the  Chair :  when,  titer  an  extended 
pause,  the  Chairman  rose  to  take  the  vote ;  whereupon,  Mr.  Leiffh  of  Checteffield, 
moved  tliat  the  Committee  now  rise  :  the  motion  prevailing,  the  Committee  rose 
accordingly,  and  thereupon,  the  Convention  adjourned,  to  meet  to-morrow,  at  elevea 
o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  October  29,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  waa  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Parks,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  standing  order  being  read  by  the  Clerk,  Mr.  Doddridge  moved  that  the  Con- 
vention proceed  to  execute  the  Order  of  the  Day,  which  was  accordingly  agreed  ta, 
and  the  President  called  Mr.  Stanard,  of  Spottsylvania,  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chair  having  again  ntated  the  question  before  the  Committee, 

Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,  of  Orange,  rose  and  said,  that  as  the  gentleman  from  Cheator- 
field  (Mr.  Leigh,)  was  entitled  to  the  floor  this  morning,  according  to  Parliamentarv 
usage,  I  think  it  proper  to  state  to  the  Committee,  that  I  am  about  to  occupy  it  witli 
his  consent.  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  that  I  shall  offer  a  very  poor  equivalent,  for  the  rich 
repast  which  that  gentleman  would  have  spread  before  tne  Convention  ;  but  I  have 
this  consolation,  that  though  it  will  be  delayed,  it  will  not  be  ultimately  loat.  Bat, 
Sir,  I  consider  it  a  duty,  which  I  owe  to  myself,  to  my  constituents,  and  to  the  rea- 
pect  which  I  entertain  for  the  opinions  of  my  fellow-citizens  of  the  C<Mnmonwealth 
at  large,  to  state  some  of  the  views  which  I  nave  taken  of  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion, and  to  vindicate  the  course,  which  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  pursue.  In  doing 
this,  I  promise  to  be  as  brief  as  I  can,  consistently  with  rendering  myself  intelligible. 
I  would  do  so,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances ;  but  on  the  present  occasion, 
I  have  the  additional  reason,  that  the  able  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Northamp- 
ton, has  relieved  me  from  much  of  the  labor,  which  woula  otherwise  have  devolved 
upon  me  ;  and  I  shall  be  much  gratified,  if  it  shall  be  in  my  power,  to  strengthen  some 
of  ihe  strong  points  which  were  so  ably  occupied  by  him.  1  do  not  remember  in  my 
life,  to  have  Telt  so  deep  a  sense  of  responsibility,  as  on  the  present  occasion ;  nor  is  this 
at  all  the  language  of  affectation  :  I  speak  it  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart.  On  former  oe- 
casions,  as  a  member  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  I  have  been  engaged  in  giving  ex- 
ecution to  the  provisions  of  an  existing  Constitution  ;  under  8U<»i  circumstances,  if 
I  should  have  chanced  to  fall  into  error,  it  would  have  been  such,  as  would  have  found 
a  speedy  remedy  in  the  ordinary  process  of  legislation  ]  but  now,  I  stand  on  difiereot 

Sound.  I  am  called  upon,  to  aid,  not  in  executing  an  existing  Constitution,  but  in 
e  creation  of  a  new  one  ;  a  situation,  in  which  error,  though  not  wholly  irremedia- 
ble, must  continue  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  if  corrected  at  all,  can  only  be  eorrectp 
ed  by  the  original  power  of  the  people,  in  their  primary  capacity,  or  in  such  other 
mode  as  may  oe  adopted  for  the  amendment  of  their  organic  law. 

The  task  imposed  upon  us,  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  solemn  import.  We 
meet  together  as  the  representatives  of  a  ^reat  community,  to  mingle  our  counseb 
for  the  common  weal ;  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Constitution,  which  shall  secure 
the  permanent  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  great  Commonwealth.  It  has  been  the 
fiUe  of  most  of  the  nations  of^  the  earth,  to  have  a  Government  imposed  upon  them, 
without  the  least  participation  of  their  own  will ;  it  is  our  good  fortune,  on  the  con- 
trary, both  in  our  character  of  an  individual  State,  and  as  constituting  an  unit  in  oor 
mat  confederacy  of  States,  to  have  a  Government  of  our  own  choice.  We  meet, 
free  as  the  air  which  we  breathe,  not  only  unawed,  but  uncontrolled  by  any  earthly 
power,  save  only,  the  power  of  the  people,  who  gave  us  ottf 'political  existence ;  and 
before  whom,  as  the  ultimate  arbiters  of  their  swn  destiny,  the  work  of  our  hands, 
must  pass  for  their  approval.  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  the  importance  and  so- 
lemnity of  the  trust,  but  a  more  than  usual  deference  towards  the  body  which  I  am 
addressing.  It  is  composed  of  individuals,  all  of  whom  have  participated  in  the 
cottncils  either  of  their  native  State,  or  of  the  United  Sutes ;  and  some  of  whom,  as- 
sisted, more  than  half  a  century  affo,  in  laying  the  comer  stone  eC  the  Constitution  of 
this  ancient  Commonwealth,  the  first  Representative  Republic  in  the  world,  which 
we  are  now  about  to  remove ;  and  who  as  chiefs,  either  of  the  Executive  or  Judicial 
Departments  of  the  Federal  Government,  have,  for  a  series  of  years  presided  over 
the  interests  of  our  common  country.  If  under  these  circumstances,  I  shaU  be  some- 
what embarrassed,  in  presentuigmy  views  to  the  Committee,  they  will  perceive  in  my 
atuation,  an  ample  apology. 

The  most  important  of  all  our  duties,  is  the  organisation  of  the  LegisUtive  Depart- 
inent  of  the  Government ;  it  is  in  that  Department,  that  the  nubUc  wilTis  concentrated ; 
since  from  it  must  issue  in  the  form  of  laws,  those  rulee  of^  action,  which  control  the 
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Ur^f  fiberty  and  property  of  the  people.  Not  only  is  this  the  moet  important  Deput- 
ment  of  the  Qoremment,  but  the  immediate  question  now  under  discussion,  is  the 
most  important  one,  which  the  or^^ization  of  that  Department  involves.  It  lies  at 
the  very  foundation  of  our  civil  edifice ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  examine,  with  the  most 
ffuarded  caution,  how  we  Uy  it.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  this  Department, 
nas  recommended,  that  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
sates,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  white  population  exclusively.  An  amendment  has 
^een  oSmd  by  my  friend  from  Culpeper  (Mr.  Green)  which  proposes  the  adoption  cf 
a  oompoottd  ratio,  consisting  of  the  number  of  white  population,  and  UmUum  cvmbm- 
ed.  The  precise  question  now  to  be  decided,  therefore,  is  between  these  twopropo- 
■itions.  It  will  be  my  part,  to  endeavor  to  show,  why  the  proposition  of  the  gentle- 
man  from  Culpeper,  ought  to  be  adopted. 

With  this  view,  let  us  first  examine  the  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  the  other 
plan.  At  the  threshold,  we  are  met  with  a  orinciple  laid  down  in  the'  Bill  of  Rights, 
tkat  aU  men  are  by  naiurej  equally  free.  And  here,  I  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  whilst 
I  am  not  controverting  the  position,  that  it  appeared  to  me,  to  be  singular,  that  the 
gentleman  fix>m  Brooke,  who  reUed  so  much  upon  this  principle,  denied  the  authority 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  calling  to  his  aid, 
that  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  though  confessedly,  they  both  rested  upon  the  same  foun- 
dation, and  consequently  are  of  equal  obligation.  But  let  that  pass.  I  shall  not  stop 
to  enquire,  whether  this  principle  is,  or  is  not  abstract  in  its  nature.  But  this  I  wiu 
■ay :  That  this,  as  well  as  every  other  principle  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  is  to  be  modified, 
br  reference  to  the  time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  they  were  de- 
clared, and  by  reference  also,  to  the  pecmle  on  whom  thev  were  intended  to  operate  : 
otherwise,  if  you  give  to  the  language,  ail  the  force  which  the  words  literally  import, 
(and  they  are,  I  iMlieve,  but  an  echo  of  those  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,) 
what  will  they  amount  to,  but  a  declaration  of  universal  emancipation,  to  a  class  of 
oar  population,  not  frtf  short  of  a  moiety  of  our  entire  number,  now  in  a  state  of  slave- 
ry ?  And  if  ^you  were  to  give  to  such  a  declaration,  its  full  operation,  without  the  modi- 
motions  which  1  have  stated,  you  mi^ht  as  a  natural  consequence,  soon  expect  to  see 
realised  here,  the  firi^htful  ancf  appaUin^  scenes  of  horror  and  desolation,  which  were 
produced  in  St.  Domingo  by  a  aeclaration  of  much  the  same  tenor,  issued  by  the  fk- 
mous  National  AssemUy  of  France.  I  do  not  believe.  Sir,  that  such  is  the  intention 
of  those  gentlemen  who  rely  upon  this  principle,  in  support  of  their  proposition  ;  I 
only  meant  to  show,  that  if  we  would  come  to  a  right  conclusion,  in  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  this  declaration,  we  must  look  at  it,  according  to  the  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances of  Uie  people,  to  whom  it  was  intended  to  apply,  and  on  whom  it  was  ex- 
pected to  operate. 

The  principle  taken  from  the  Bill  of  Rij^hts,  is,  that  all  men  art  hy  nature,  equally 
free;  aim  the  conclusion  which  gentlemen  <uaw  from  that  principle,  is,  that  Uierefbre 
all  men  are  entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  political  power.  With  due  submission,  this 
eoodusion  is,  in  my  estimation,  wholly  inconsequent.  Suppose  that  all  men  are,  by 
nature  equally  free  :  what  sort  of  connej^ion  has  that  proposition,  with  the  civil  and 
political  rights  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  Government  r 

Need  I  remind  the  Committee,  that  it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  social  compact,  that 
all  who  enter  into  it,  surrender  a  portion  of  their  natural  rights,  in  exchange  for  which, 
tbey  acquire  other  rights  derived  from  that  compact,  ana  dependent  upon  it,  both  in 
eharaoter  and  extent  ^  Is  it  not  a  solecism,  to  say,  that  rights  which  have  their  very 
being  only  as  a  consequence  of  Government,  are  to  be  controlled  by  principles,  ap* 
Joying  exclusively  to  a  state  of  things,  when  there  was  no  Government  ?  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  are  the  political  rights  of  the  citizens  ?  These  political  rights  never  ex- 
isted, till  Government  was  instituted.  The  some  charter  which  created  that  institu- 
tioD,  can  alone  create  and  define  them ;  and  yet  in  deciding  this  question,  we  are 

Srayely  asked,  to  refer,  not  to  the  charter  itself,  but  to  those  ori^nal  principles  of 
atural  law,  which  not  only  existed,  when  the  rights,  whose  extent  is  to  be  measured 
by  them  did  not  exist,  but  which  in  their  very  character,  are  in  direct  contradistinc- 
tion, firom  thoee  which  govern  the  social  state.  Thus  to  exemplify :  the  present  ques- 
tion is,  what  shall  be  the  basis  of  representation  ?  This  term,  by  an  irresistible  associa- 
tion, conducts  the  mind  to  the  idea  of  election ;  election  necessarily  involves  the  re- 
lation between  the  constituent  and  representative ;  and  this  relation  derives  its  whule 
existence  firom  €k>vemment :  it  did  not,  and  could  not  exist  before.^  Surely,  then,  it 
irs  only  nace 
before  us. 

come  into  bein^ :  , ^i  "  -. 

•tate^  has  principles  of  its  own,  derived  from  the  instrument  which  created  it. 

Bat,  su{mose  it  to  be  conceded,  that  the  rights  pertaining  to  a  state  of  nature,  and 
a  syslora  or  rules  deduced  from  the  circumstances  of  that  state,  had  relation  to  the 
aubjoct ;  I  ask,  is  the  argument  of  gentlemen  consistent  with  itself?  They  are  them- 
wehrea  at  the  very  outset,  constrained  to  admit,  that  there  are  whole  classes  of  persons, 
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and  nameroiu  claMes  too,  who  tre  not  entitled  to  polhicd  rigfatfl.  Many  of  thsM  haew 
been  already  enumerated  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Northampton :  femalea,  nunon,  pam- 
pers, convicts ;  and  I  will  add,  aBens.  Now,  Sir,  females  alone  con«titale  a  moiety 
of  the  human  race ;  if  to  these  be  added  all  the  minors  who  have  reached  yean  of  di»> 
cretion,  and  all  the  other  classes  under  the  acknowled^d  ban  of  exclusion,  there  is  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  whole  population.  But  now  come  they  to  be  exehided  ? 
Is  it  by  tlie  provisions  of  the  social  compact?  If  that  were  the  principle,  it  would  ba 
intelligible.  Is  it  by  the  laws  of  nature  ?  1  should  answer  no.  For  those  laws,  of  all 
invariable  things,  are  the  most  invariable :  they  are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  wtA 
forever,  (so  far  as  human  aifairs  are  concerned,)  until  modified  b^  the  ordinances  of 
society.  They  operate  upon  all  persons,  of  all  countries,  at  all  tmies,  and  under  all 
circumstances.  For  example :  the  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  products  of  labour, 
are  natural  rights.  Are  there  any  persons  in  the  world,  who  by  nature  are  not  enti- 
tled to  these  ?  (I  speak  not  now  of  the  influences  growing  out  of  the  domestic  rela- 
tions.) I  answer  without  hesitation,  none,  no,  not  one.  How  then  can  it  be  said, 
that  the  laws  of  nature  refer  to  the  subject,  since  those  laws  are  uniform  and  inyariable } 
and  it  is  conceded,  that  these  political  rights,  are  neither  uniform,  nor  invanaUe,  bvt 
subject  to  great  diversity  and  exception  ?  Sir,  the  concession  that  gentlemen  are  con- 
strained to  make,  that  all  are  not  equally  entitled  to  these  rights,  involves  inevitably, 
the  further  consequence,  that  they  are  not  regulated  by  the  bws  of  nature  }  for  diver- 
sity cannot  be  tlie  effect,  where  uniformity  is  the  cause. 

But  it  is  said,  that  two  of  the  enumerated  classes,  to  wit,  females  and  minors,  are 
excludt^d,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  for  the  want  of  free  agency  in  both,  and  the  want  of 
intelligence  in  the  latter  class.  The  want  of  free  agency  is  founded  upon  the  idea, 
that  these  two  classes,  are  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  men.  Let  us  first  examine 
the  condition  of  females  in  a  state  of  nature  :  I  call  upon  any  gentleman  to  shew  me 
a  principle  of  natural  law,  which  will  sustain  their  exclusion,  to  the  extent  which  is 
thus  laid  down.  I  will  suggest  one  case,  in  which  surely  they  could  not  apply  their 
principle.  We  read  of  a  nation  which  once  existed,  (1  refer  to  the  nation  of  the 
Amazons,)  in  which  there  were  no  men  :  the  society  consisted  of  females  akme. 
Here,  beyond  all  question,  the  principle  could  not  be  applied.  But  suppose  a  natkm 
made  up  botli  of  men  and  women.  Can  any  gentleman  shew  me  a  reason  drawn 
from  nature  J  which  subjects  females,  aa  3uch,  and  because  of  their  sex  only,  to  the 
dominion  of  men  ?  Men  might  indeed  govern  them  by  a  greater  physical  force  ;  but 
so  also,  might  they  govern  in  the  same  way,  all  men  as  well  as  women,  who  were 
weaker  than  themselves.  I  repeat,  tliat  if  gentlemen  have  found  any  such  principle 
of  natural  law,  they  have  had  access  to  fountains  of  information,  which  are  inac- 
cessible to  me.  A  female  may  change  her  relations  by  entering  into  the  married 
state,  and  impair  her  oriMnal  rights,  to  the  extent  of  the  obligations  contracted  by 
this  change.  But  a  female  who  is  of  mature  age,  and  unmarried,  is  in  possession  of 
all  her  rights  ;  those  rights  are  by  nature  the  some  with  those  of  the  other  sex  ;  and 
men,  merely  as  such,  have  no  natural  right  to  exercise  any  control  over  her  whatso- 
ever. And  yet  the  reason  assigned,  for  excluding  females  from  the  exercise  of  poli- 
tical rights  is,  that  they  are  under  the  dominion  of  men.  When  a  female  is  married, 
and  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  exists,  then  the  power  of  the  husband,  is  co-ex- 
tensive with  his  duties ;  but  co-extensive  only.  The  utmost  bound,  therefore,  of  the 
dominion  of  men,  even  over  married  women,  is  limited  to  the  circle  of  domestic  rela- 
tions. Gentlemen  would  find  it  difficult  to  prove,  that  if  a  woman  were  the  wife  of 
a  man,  blindly  attached  to  despotic  Government,  she  would  be  obliged  to  sacri- 
fice the  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty,  to  his  whim,  by  being  constrain- 
ed to  abide  tliere  against  her  will.  It  will  not  be  contended,  that  females  are  to  be 
excluded  for  the  want  of  capacity.  I  will  not  fatigue  the  Committee,  by  ouoting  many 
examples  to  prove  the  contrary.  History  presents  us  the  records  of  multitudes,  who 
have  been  illustrious  in  literature,  in  arms,  and  in  council.  Writers  have  selected 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  one  of  the  brightest  periods  of  English  historv  ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  II.  Catharine  of  Russia,  I  need  only  remind  the  House*  of  a  single  in- 
cident, which  occurred  in  years  lons^  past  by,  but  which  proves  the  prophetic  gnep 
of  her  mind,  and  which  is  illustrated  by  the  almost  literal  fulfilment  or  the  propheoy, 
in  the  events  passing  in  Europe  at  this  very  hour ;  I  allude  to  the  fact,  of  her  hayiii|^ 
inscribed  over  a  splendid  gate,  which  she  erected,  near  the  frontier  of  her  empire, 
*^  This  is  the  road  to  Byzantium.*' 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  case  of  the  minor :  the  father's  power  over  him  m 
precisely  co-extensive  too,  and  co-extensive  only,  with  his  duties,  to  wit,  maintenance, 
education,  &c.:  from  the  moment  that  he  is  able  to  take  «are  of,  and  provide  for  him- 
self, he  is  by  nature,  utterly  free  from  the  control  of  his  father;  his  si^jection  waa 
only  during  liis  dependence  ;  remove  the  one,  and  the  other  ceases. 

Municipal  laws  have  fixed  arbitrary  periods  for  the  maturity  of  man,  and  hie  inde- 
pendence of  paternal  control :  by  some,  it  is  fixed  at  twenty-one  years ;  by  others  at 
twenty-tliree,  and  differently  in  others  :  nature  has  settled  no  period  of  montliB  or  of 
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ymn :  W  her  Iswb,  whenBoever  he  ihall  acquire  strength  of  mmd  and  body  to  pro- 
Tide  for  himself}  from  that  moment,  he  is  under  no  control  on  earth. 

is  the  argrument  consistent  in  another  particolar  ?  Gentlemen  say  that  tiTation 
mast  in  no  degree,  be  permitted  to  form  a  constituent  element  of  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation. Representation,  say  they,  implies  constituents ;  taxation  does  not.  Well, 
Sir,  does  not  the  same  reasoning  apply,  to  exclude  from  the  estimate  of  numbers,  as 
a  basis  of  representation,  all  who  are  excluded  from  representation  itself?  If  you 
most  exclude  taxation,  because  it  has  no  constituent  for  its  correllatire,  does  not  the 
ame  reasoning  apply  to  all,  who  do  not  possess  the  elective  franchise  ?  They,  too, 
must  be  excluded  trom  the  basis  ;  and  so  upon  gentlemen's  own  groimds,  that  basis, 
instead  of  extending  to  all  the  white  population  of  the  Commonwealth,  should  ba 
confined  to  voters  alone. 

The  gentlemen  have  pressed  upon  us  certain  other  positions  from  the  Bill  of  Rights; 
the  declaration  that  all  power  resides  of  right  in  the  people,  and  that  a  ma^rity,  may 
alter,  rescind,  or  new-model  the  Government  at  pleasure.  1  shall  not  call  in  question 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  that  all  power  resides  in  the  people,  nor  is  it  necMsary  to 
enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  next  proposition,  that  a  majority  or  the  people  may  alter 
their  Oovemment  at  pleasure.  These  two  propositions,  if  I  rightly  understood  the 
able  argument  of  the  gentleman  frt>m  Brooke,  were  brought  to  shew  that  a  majori^ 
must  necessarily  have  the  control  in  every  fr^e  Government.  I  shall  not  retrace  the 
ground  so  well  occupied  on  this  subject  by  the  gentleman  fitmi  Northampton,  except 
so  &r  as  to  confirm  the  truth  of  one  of  his  remarks.  As  to  any  original  and  inherent 
right  of  the  minority  to  rule,  it  could  not  exist,  antecedently  to  Government.  Majo- 
rity is  a  relative  term.  It  implies  an  interchange  of  opinion  among  persons  convened 
for  council,  and  whose  decision  is  to  control  the  action  of  the  whole  number  so  as- 
sembled, or  of  others  connected  with  them.  But  this  state  of  things  could  not  exist 
in  a  state  of  nature.  Nothin|r  in  the  shape  of  Government  belongs  to  that  state.  Each 
man  stands  upon  his  own  intnnsic  rights.  Nay,  so  Ui  does  one  writer  carry  this  princi- 
ple, as  to  maintain  that,  in  order  to  form  a  social  compact,  which  shall  bind  all  those  who 
enter  into  it,  perfect  unanimity  is  necessary  among  them  all :  and  though  the  whole 
&mily  of  man  were  to  enter  into  such  a  compact,  if  one  single,  solitary  mdividual  re- 
ftises  his  assent,  the  compact  has  no  binding  power  as  it  respects  him. 

I  do  not  say  that  to  carry  the  doctrine  to  this  length,  meets  my  approbation.  Permit 
me,  while  we  are  on  this  subject  of  majoritv,  to  make  a  few  additional  remarks.  Some 
writers  give  us  a  very  quaint  and  affected  account  of  it.  One  of  ^at  celebrity,  so 
defines  ue  power  of  the  majority,  as  to  declare,  that  when  a  man  is  called  upon  to 
vote,  he  is  not  to  vote  according  to  his  own  opinion,  but  according  to  his  notion  of 
what  is  the  public  will :  and  if  it  shall  turn  out  that  the  majority  is  against  him,  then 
it  only  appears,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  public  will.  I  do  not  say  that  I  adopt  any 
such  SMitiment;  but  I  mention  this,  as  an  example  of  one,  among  the  infinite  number 
of  theories,  which  have  been  broached  on  the  general  subject.  Sir,  is  there  any  rule, 
for  the  dominion  of  a  majority,  so  invariable,  as  the  gentleman  seems  to  suppose?  To 
test  this,  let  us  look  at  the  history  of  our  own  country ;  both  in  the  State  and  the 
Federal  forms  of  its  Government  Surely,  if  the  gentleman  is  correct  in  suppoling, 
that  the  right  of  a  majority  to  rule,  is  derived  firom  a  natural  law,  it  ou^ht  to  have 
that  character  of  uniformity,  which  distinguishes  all  such  laws ;  and  then  it  could  not 
be  subject  to  such  multiplied  exceptions,  as  we  find  to  exist  in  fact,  in  its  practical 
operation.  Look  first  at  the  Federal  Government,  whether  in  its  Executive,  its  Le- 
gislative, or  its  Judicial  Department;  and  we  shall  find,  that  a  majority  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, subject  to  the  control  of  a  minori^,  greater,  but  by  a  single  unit,  than  <me- 
tkird  of  the  whole.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States,  shall  refuse  to  sign  a  bUl, 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  shall  return  that  bill  to  them  with  his  reasons 
in  such  refusal,  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  is  requisita 
before  such  bill  can  become  a  law. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  hold  a  double  capacity,  being  a  branch,  as  well  of 
the  Executive,  as  of  the  Legislative  Department  of  Government ;  and  when  it  acts  in 
its  Executive  capacity,  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  must  concur,  before  any 
treaty  formed  bv  the  President,  can  receive  its  due  ratification.  Here,  again,  and  in 
concerns  too,  or  the  utmost  importance,  a  majority  is  subject  to  the  will  of  the  mino- 
rity. So,  in  the  Judksial  Department,  (the  quasi  Judicial,  at  any  rate,  for  the  Senate 
when  it  sits  to  try  impeachments,  is,  in  fact,  a  Judicative  power,  and  acts  entirely  in 
a  Judicial  character ;)  when  &e  Senate  Uius  sits,  two-thiras  of  the  members  present 
are  necessary  to  convict  the  party  impeached.  Here,  again,  is  found  a  minori^,  con- 
trolling the  will  of  the  majority. 

Again,  Sir : — Let  us  now  look  nearer  home.  What  is  our  sjrstem  of  elections,  as  it 
exists  in  Virj^inia,  and  in  most  ot  the  States  of  the  Union,  when  brought  down  to  its 
actual  practical  operation  ?  Is  it  a  majority  only,  which  in  each  election  district,  has 
the  power  of  sending  a  Delegate,  to  either  House  of  the  Legislature  ?  No,  Sir,  a  sim- 
ple pluratity  enjoys  that  power.    If,  then,  in  a  certain  district,  there  be  ten  candidates 
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set  up,  and  neither  one  of  the  ten  shall  receive  eyen  oM-fifthy  (far  less  a  maiority)  of 
all  the  votes  given,  yet,  if  he  receive  but  a  single  vote  more  than  either  of  the  other 
candidates,  he  is  returned  to  the  Legislature  as  duly  elected.  And  though  so  elected, 
he  is  to  all  practical  purposes,  the  representative  ot  aU  the  people  of  that  district;  yet 
a  majority  of  four  to  one  was  opposed  to  his  election.  Does  the  majority  rule  here. 
Sir?  I  need  not  refer  to  the  well  known  case  of  our  Juries,  .where  the  vote  of  one 
man  balances  the  vote  of  deven  men ;  yet  such  an  arrangement  is  thought  wise,  %^{ 
has,  for  centuries  past,  challenged  and  received  the  admiration  of  all  reflecting  men. 
So  &r,  then,  firom  the  rule's  bemg  a  universal  one,  in  all  free  Governments ;  m  oor 
own  Government,  the  freest  Upon  earth,  a  minority  of  one*third  controls  a  majority  of 
two-thirds :  A  minority  of  one-fifth  may  control  a  majority  of  four-fifths :  Nay,  Sir,  a 
minority  of  one,  does  every  day  control  a  majority  of  eleven.  It  is  not  as  gentlemen 
say,  that  a  minority  governs  a  majority ;  no.  Sir,  the  minority  under  certam  circum- 
stances, not  having  Uie  power  of  action  themselves,  are  enabled  to  control  the  action 
of  the  majority :  in  the  language  of  Tully,  in  relation  to  the  Tribunes  of  the  people 
at  Rome,  they  have  not  the  power  to  do  mischief  themselves ;  they  have  only  th« 
power,  to  prevent  it  fVom  bein^  done,  by  others.  Let  us  pursue  the  chain  one  link 
rarther,  and  let  us  bring  the  prmciple  into  the  Halls  of  Legislation.  It  is  susceptible 
of  mathematical  demonstration,  that  you  can  have  no  certainty  of  hearing  the  voico 
of  a  minority  of  the  people  of  any  State,  unless  that  State  votes  by  a  general  ticket. 
Much  as  that  practice  has  been  objected  to,  as  applied  in  another  election,  it  may  be 
demonstrated,  that  in  many,  if  not  m  most  cases,  a  will  prevails,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  For  example :  If  all  the  people  of  Virginia 
should  assemble  on  one  day,  I  do  not  say  in  one  place,  but  at  their  several  polls,  and 
should  all  vote  for  the  same  individual,  a  majority  of  their  votes  would,  no  ooubt,  ex- 
press the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  But  on  any  system  of  practical  election, 
your  State  must  be  cut  up  into  dutrictSy  and  as  the  firacUonal  minorities  of  these  seve- 
•  ral  districts,  like  the  fractional  minorities  in  different  States,  cannot  be  transferred 
from  one  district  to  another,  it  may  happen,  and  does  happen,  that  an  individual  may 
be  elected  contrary  to  the  will  or  a  very  large  majority  of  those  who  voted  in  the 
election;  and  then,  of  course,  so  far  as  representation  is  concerned,  there  is  the  will 
of  a  great  majority  against  an^  measure  which  may  be  passed  b^  Delegates  so  chosen. 
What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  I  am  brou^nt  by  this  train  of  reasoning  ? 
It  is  this :  that  there  exists  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed,  mvariable  rule,  on  this  subject. 
The  parties  to  the  civil  compact,  in  estabushing  a  Grovemment,  and  organizing  its  va- 
rious Departments,  impart  to  the  sjrstem  which  is  the  creature  of  their  will,  such  prin- 
ciples as  thejr  have  found  to  be  prudent  and  just.  In  politics,  as  in  morals,  the  best 
test  of  propriety  is  practical  utility.  There  can  be  no  other.  No  other  has  ever  been 
successnilly  acted  upon.  If  you  go  to  mere  a  priori  principles,  then  a  pure,  unmix- 
ed, democracy  would  seem  the  best  form  of  Government:  but  the  experiment  has 
been,  long  ago,  abandoned ;  and  why  ?  upon  grounds  of  practical  utility. 

The  next  step,  La  theory,  is,  that  every  one  should  vote :  but  this  plan  is  abandoned 
even  by  the  friends  of  the  present  resolution  :  and  why  so  ?  for  the  same  reason  as 
befi^,  it  cannot  bear  the  test  of  practical  utility.  The  same  principle  applies  to  any 
other  subject  of  enquiry.  A  majority  of  the  people  have  a  right  to  re-model  the 
€K)vemment,  in  any  way  they  may  consider  as  most  promotive  of^the  public  wel&re. 
We,  Sir,  are  now  the  representatives  of  that  majority.  What  do  we  judge  most 
for  the  public  weal  ?  Even  if  the  doctrine  of  the  power  of  the  majority  be  conceded, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  point  gentlemen  to  what  is  daily  the  fact,  to  shew  that  the 
people,  though  they  may  not  act  nominally  by  a  majority, ^et  do  so  substantially,  and 
in  effect.  Suppose  we  shall  determine  that  a  mixed  basis  of  representation  b  to  be 
preferred  to  a  msLb  of  numbers  only;  then  whether  the  voters  be,  as  individual  units, 
a  majority  or  not,  yet  there  would,  in  truth,  be  a  majority  of  tlie  people  acting  :  all 
the  members  of  the  community  would  stipulate  with  each  individual  member^  and 
each  individual  would  stipulate  with  all  the  rest,  that  this  shall  be  their  form  of^  Go- 
vernment. Because  whatever  should  be  afterwards  done,  no  matter  b^  whom,  if 
according  to  the  Constitution,  would  be  done  by  the  will  of  the  majonty,  because 
the  Constitution  itself,  would  liaVe  been  ordained  by  that  will.  A  Judge  sentences  a 
priscmer :  the  Judge  is  a  solitary  individual ;  but  he  acts  by  the  force  of  law,  which 
law  is  created  by  a  majority  of  the  people  acting  through  their  representatives,  whom 
they  have  appointed  their  agents  to  make  the  laws.  The  effect,  therefore,  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  if  the  sentence  of  tiie  Judge  had  been  pronounced  by  a  nominal 
majority. 

If  I  am  right,  we  must  discard  mere  theory,  adopt  nothing  on  the  ground  of  mere 
speculation,  out  proceed  to  men  and  things  as  they  are.  In  the  language  of  Solon, 
we  must  establisn  not  the  best  possible^  but  the  best  practieaHe  Government.  We 
have  our  way  open  before  us.  There  is  no  question  as  to  our  power  to  introduce 
what  principles  we  please  ;  the  only  question  for  us  to  ask  is,  whether  the  principle 
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W  fit ;  whether  it  be  mete  and  expedient ;  wliether  it  will  bear  the  teet  of  practical 
utility  ? 

In  that  ytew,  let  as  then  investigate  tlie  principle  which  is  now  offered  for  our 
adoption. 

Ir,  when  men  unite  to  form  a  social  compact,  they  surrendered  only  their  personal 
rights,  it  might  yery  plainly  be  concluded,  that  numbers,  and  numbers  alone,  consti- 
tuted the  proper  basis  for  representation.  Upon  the  ordinary  urinciples  of  eontraots 
made  between  man  and  man,  (for  the  social  compact  is  oniy  a  contract  of  all  the 
members  with  each  individual  member,  and  of  him  with  them,)  if  the  contracting 
parties  surrendered  only  their  personal  rights,  all  would  give,  and,  in  return,  all 
would  receive  the  same  equivalent.  But  when  they  surrender,  not  only  their  per- 
sonal rights,  but  their  jnropertyj  there  the  ine^ali^  commences.  One  man  bnnga 
one  amount  of  property,  anotner  man  brin^  a  difierent  amount.  I  would  put  it  on 
the  principle  of  compensation ;  the  principle  of  equivalents.  Is  it  right,  that  he 
who  has  surrendered  only  his  {lersonal  rights,  should  receive  as  much  as  he  who 
surrenders  much  more  ?  But,  it  is  said,  that  the  man  who  surrenders  his  property  to 
society,  receives,  as  an  equivalent,  the  protection  of  that  property,  and  that  the  two 
go  on  pari  pmssu  Uwether.  This  argument  is  plausible  ;  and  it  would  be  sound,  if 
he  could  have  an  inlalUble  security,  that  the  society,  or  the  Government,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  should  never  demand  from  him  a  greater  contribution  fW>m  his  pro- 
perty, than  merely  what  is  requisite  for  its  due  protection.  But  we  know  that  Oo- 
Temment  claims  the  right  (and  exercises  it  too)  of  drawing  on  the  purses  of  all  the 
members  of  the  community,  and  expends  hundreds,  yes,  myriads,  and  millions  of 
money,  on  schemes  of  internal  improvement,  and  a  thousand  other  objects  connected 
with  the  internal  police  of  the  country.  When  we  come  to  this  consideration,  does 
not  the  argument  fail  ?  It  is  conceded  to  be  a  good  argument  as  &r  as  mere  equiva- 
lent for  protection  ^oes  ;  but  when  you  come  to  contribution  far  bmfond  such  equiva- 
lent, the  argument  is  good  no  longer,  but  ceases  and  is  at  a  stand.  The  eloquent  and 
ingenious  gentleman  from  Norfolk  (Mr.  Taylor)  compared  the  relation  between  the 
protection  affi>rded  to  property  on  one  hand,  and  the  taxes  levied  by  Govern- 
ment on  the  other,  to  the  case  of  the  underwriter  and  the  insured.  But,  i  need  not 
to  remind  that  gentleman  of  what  has  been  so  well  and  so  justly  said,  that  nothing 
is  so  apt  to  lead  us  into  error  as  a  simile.  If  we  commence  an  analogr  upon  a  sub- 
ject wnere  it  will  not  hold  throughout,  and  where  there  are  other  and  strong  points 
of  discrimination,  of  aU  sources  of  error  there  is  none  so  fruits  and  so  fatal  as  suoh 
mistaken  analogy.  Crovemment,  the  gentleman  tells  us,  is  the  underwriter :  amed. 
We,  he  proceeOB,  who  pay  taxes,  are  the  insured.  Sir,  if  in  this  case,  as  in  orcunary 
eases  of  insurance,  we  were  allowed  to  state  the  premium  we  are  willing  to  give,  and 
then  hear  on  what  terms  the  Grovemment  were  willing  to  insure,  there  would  be 
some  such  analogy  as  he  supposes.  But  if  the  underwriter  may  first  demand  what 
premium  he  pleases,  and  afler  taking  that,  may  confiscate  what  portion  of  the  capital 
he  pleases,  besides,  the  case  is  altered.  To  a  gentleman  so  well  skilled  in  mercantile 
law,  as  I  know  that  gentleman  to  be,  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  cite  authorities.  I  admit 
that  if  we  had  the  exact  rate  of  premium  fixed  by  compromise,  as  between  btlver 
and  seller,  the  analogy  he  gives  might  be  tolerably  accurate.  But  where  the  under- 
writer has  the  whole  matter  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  insured  is  neither  consulted  as 
to  the  rate  of  premium,  nor  can  be  sure  of  not  forfeiting  a  large  part  of  his  capital 
into  the  bargain,  the  argument  falls  and  comes  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  object  to  be  attained  by  the  amendment,  has  been  spoken  of  in 
parts  of  this  debate,  in  terms  which  indicate  that  gentlemen  consider  us 


aiming  to  perpetrate  injustice.  Sir.  if  I  know  mj  own  heart,  I  would  not  contend 
for  any  object  on  this  floor,  which  I  did  not  conscientiously  believe  to  rest  upon  the 
soundest  principle.  I  may  be  wron^  in  my  conclusions  :  I  may  mistake  the  causes 
firom  which  the  suggestions  of  my  judgment  have  proceeded ;  but  one  thing  I  do 
know,  that  I  shall  never  advocate  here,  (whatever  be  the  supposed  case  elsewhere,) 
any  principle  or  measure  which  I  do  not  most  sincerely  beheve  to  be  right.  Sir,  is 
the  principle  for  which  the  friends  of  the  amendment  ore  contending,  a  principle  no- 
vel and  unknown  ?  One  of  the  most  ardent  whigs  that  ever  advocated  the  cause  of 
firee  principles,  a  man  who  has  done  more  to  proMote  the  cause  of  equal  rights  and 
of  Parliamentary  reform  than  almost  any  man  of  this  day  in  England,  a  man  who  has 
pleaded  for  a  more  expanded  right  of  suffrage  in  that  country  than  any  of  his  asso- 
eiates,  sums  up  his  doctrine,  and  his  demand  m  this  :  that  the  most  just  and  ade<^uate 
representation  would  be,  that  tckieh  is  in  proportion  to  the  contribution  of  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  society  to  the  pubUc  expenses.  Tet  this  man  was  an  enthusiast  for 
liberty,  burning  with  a  holy  ardour  in  her  cause. 

It  is  urged  that  numbers  only  are  required,  and  a  property  qualification  entirely  dis- 
regarded m  many  of  our  sister  States.  So  fkr  as  this  argrument  goes,  I  answer  that  in 
North  Carolina  a  property  tax  of  some  sort  is  required  in  the  election  of  Senators  ; 
in  South  Carolina,  the  House  of  Representatives  is  founded  upon  just  such  a  corn- 
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pound  btns  m  thia  amendment  propoees,  and  in  (Georgia,  an  aDowanee  k  made  of 
three-fifths  of  all  flare  property,  as  in  the  Federal  compact.  And  what  ia  the  1^  at 
respect  to  our  sister  States  to  the  East  ?  In  New  Hampshire  and  Miesaihnsetts,  tax- 
ation, so  far  from  bein^  disre^rded,  is  made  the  jo^  basis  as  respects  elections  to  tin 
Senatorial  branch  of  the  Legislature  :  and  in  reference  to  Massachusetts  particularlj, 
I  say  that  the  example  is  pregnant  with  useful  instruction.  The  experiment  there  has 
borne  the  test  of  fortj  years  experience ;  and  when,  a  few  years  since,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  alter  this  feature  of  their  Constitution,  after  solemn  argument,  it  was  retain- 
ed in  her  code.  We  are  referred  to  the  experience  of  our  sister  States :  Sir,  so  fiu*  aa 
aqf€ntne€  goes,  it  is  in  our  favor ;  so  far  as  exptrimtnt  is  concerned,  it  is  against  as : 
and  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  strong  and  marked  line  between  the  two.  Ex- 
perience is  like  the  light  of  the  sun,  bright,  constant,  and  uniform.  Experiment  is  a 
meteor,  transient  in  its  splendor,  and  uncertain  and  irregular  in  all  its  moTements. 
Talk  to  me  of  the  experience  of  States  which  came  into  being  but  yesterday !  Why,  Sir, 
I  have  myself,  assisted  in  the  creation  of  some  half  dozen  of  them.  State*  in  their 
pupillage ;  or  who  have  just  escaped  firom  it !  tell  the  people  of  Virginia  of  an  ignit 
fatuus  hkethis  for  their  ffuide !  talk  about  the  result  of  ah  experiment  in  Ooremment 
which  began  but  yesterdiy  !  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  decline  to  follow  any  such  i^ide. 
If  I  must  have  guide  and  precedent,  1  had  rather  look  toward  the  steady  habits  of 
Massachusetts,  where  the  experiment  has  continued  forty  years  and  more  :  and  where 
that  experiment  was  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  progress,  when  those  States,  to 
whose  experience  we  are  so  reverently  referred,  were  naught  but  trackless  wilds, 
roamed  by  savages  in  quest  of  game,  and  who  have  not  had  time  even  for  an  experi- 
ment. Admitting  that  there  was  some  analogy  between  the  condition  of  Virginia, 
and  States,  in  circumstances  so  difi*erent,  still  1  say,  let  me  have  experience,  wnich, 
according  to  Lord  Verulam,  is  "  the  Mistress  of  the  world,"  and  not  experiment, 
which  is  the  worst  of  all  possible  |ruides.  And  why.  Sir?  There  is  not  a  farmer  in 
your  State,  who  will  try  an  experiment,  that  is  suggested  to  him,  till  he  finds  out  thai 
somebody  else  has  tried  it  before  him.  Shall  we  trust  to  an  authority  like  this,  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  our  Commonwealth  ? 

A  strong  case  was  put  by  the  gentleman  firom  Norfolk  (Mr.  Taylor)  to  shew  the  in- 
justice that  might  flow  from  taking  property  into  the  account,  in  fixing  our  basis  of 
representation.  He  supposed  a  country  to  contain  a  few  individuals  of  great  wealth, 
and  others  who  were  in  comparatively  humble  circumstances,  where  fmy  rich  m^i 
might,  throuj^h  the  weight  of  their  property,  out  vote  two  hundred  and  fiftr  poor  men. 
We  are  fiur  from  contending  for  such  inequality  among  voters,  nor  do  we  desire  to  see 
it  prevail.  In  the  same  district,  we  would  mske  all  the  voters  equal,  no  matter  how 
unequal  their  property.  But  how  did  the  gentleman  get  to  his  conclusion,  from  such 
premises  ?  I  believe  he  would  find  himself  puzzled  to  make  out  the  middle  term  of 
ms  syllogism.  His  argument,  however,  has  been  already  answered  by  the  gentleman 
firom  Northampton,  and  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Messrs.  Upshur  and  Leigh,) 
and  the  answer  is  this,  that  there  can  be  no  danger  of  the  rich  oppressing  the  poor  l^ 
Legislation,  where  both  reside  within  the  same  district  of  the  State,  and,  therefore, 
have  a  community  of  local  feeling  and  interest.  I  have  another  answer  to  it.  It  is  o^ 
the  nature  of  a  representative  Government,  that  it  stands  on  the  basis  of  responsibili^. 
The  representative  is  answerable  to  those  who  gave  him  his  power.  But  if  we  are  lo 
be  taxed,  as  a  people,  by  individuals,  not  resp<nisible  to  us  for  their  public  acts,  the 
Government  is  done  from  that  moment. 

I  make  a  distinction  between  civil  liberty  and  political  liberty.  Under  a  Govern- 
ment of  an  oligarchical,  or  even  a  monarchical  form,  civil  Uberty  may,  nevertbelees, 
be  enjoyed,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  For  Princes,  bom  to  even  a  despotic 
throne,  ma^  perchance,  be  of  a  gentle  and  benevolent  temper,  and  in  no  wise  dispos- 
ed to  exercise  the  oppressive  power  with  which  the  Constitution  has  invested  them. 
Augustus,  as  we  all  know,  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  during,  at  least  a  part  of 
his  reign,  with  clemency  and  forbearance.  But  this  is  not  politick  liberty.  I  may 
enjoy  a  large  measure  of  personal  freedom  under  such  a  Government,  but  I  enjoy  it 
by  permission,  by  sufferance  merely.  To  convert  this  freedom  into  political  liberty,  it 
must  be  nuule  mine  of  right,  and  I  must  have  the  means  of  securinr  it.  Now,  to  apply 
this  doctrine  to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk.  The  dele^te,  who  re- 
sides in  the  same  district  with  his  constituents,  returns  back  to  them,  and  is  responsible 
to  them  for  his  political  acts ;  the  citizens  hold  him  by  a  strong  cord ;  and  if  he  has  not 
been  a  ^ood  steward,  he  may  certainly  calculate  on  meeting  his  reward.  But,  how 
does  this  principle  apply,  when  he  who  lays  the  tax,  and  they  who  are  to  pay  it,  reside 
in  different  portions  of  the  State  ?  He  may  vote  ruin  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  State,  and  never  be  called  to  account  for  it !  They  did  not  elect  him,  and 
they  cannot  call  him  to  any  account  fi>r  his  stewardahip. 

[Mr.  Taylor  here  rose  to  explain :  He  said  he  had  vraited  until  the  gentleman 
from  Orange  had  comploted  his  argument  on  this  point ;  he  had  not  risen  to  answer 
it ;  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  stating  the  position  he  had  taken,  and  the  principle 
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on  which  be  had  reli«d,  in  the  wfinnent  he  fbnnerly  addrewod  to  the  Convention. 
What  I  nj,  obeerred  Mr.  Taylor,  u,  that  our  Government  reats  on  the  principle  of 
equal  righta,  amon|^  all  men  who  are  worthy  of  political  power ;  and  I  contend  that 
on  that  principle  reata  the  aafetj  of  our  free  inatitutions.  If  you  fix  the  terma  of  qua- 
lification by  a  fundamental  law,  declaring  who  may  vote,  and  who  may  not,  then  my 
poaition  ia,  that  there  eziata  a  perfect  equali^  of  righta,  among  all  the  votera  thua 
qualified.  If,  in  a  diatrict  giving  800  votea,  250  votea  shall  not  elect  a  repreaenUtive. 
while  the  remaining  50  do  elect  him,  I  aay  that  you  deatroy  all  free  principle,  and 
diaguiae  it  aa  you  will,  call  it  what  you  pleaae,  you  do,  in  efl^t,  eatabliafa  an  ariatocra^ 
oy,  an  odiona  ariatocracy  of  wealth,  i  on  all  oppoae  the  admuaion  of  auch  a  princi- 
Me  wiikm  your  county  linea;  and  repudiate  it  aa  ariatocratical  in  ita  character. 
Why  ia  it  leaa  ariatocratical  or  leaa  odious,  when  extended  to  districta,  or  to  the  State 
at  large .'    Theae  were  my  poaitiona,  and  thia  waa  my  argument] 

Blr.  Barbour  reaumed.     He  had  never  knowingly  miastated  the  argument  of  any 
gentleman  oppoaed  to  him :  and  with  due  aubmisaion,  he  atiil  contended,  that  he  had 
neither  miastated,  nor  miaunderstood  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  fix>m  Norfolk. 
Has  argument,  aaid  Mr.  B.  waa  baaed  on  the  eqnalitjr  of  all  ue  voters  within  a  given 
district,  and  went  to  aho  m  that  the  same  principle  of  equality  ought  to  be  extended  to 
all  other  diatricts ;  and,  in  reply  to  this  argument,  I  was  going  on  to  show  the  difference 
between  the  caaea  of  a  representative  elected  (by  whatever  rule)  from  the  district 
where  he  reaidea,  and  returning  again  to  that  district,  responsible  for  his  pubLc  con* 
duct,  and  that  of  a  representative,  chosen  in  on»  part  of  the  State,  and  who  haa  by 
hie  public  acts,  oppreadively  injured  another  and  a  distant  part  of  it,  to  which  he  is 
not  reaponsible,  and  by  which  he  cannot  be  punished.    And  though  rich  and  poor 
naen,  have  an  equal  vote  in  the  same  district,  yet  there  is  safety  to  property,  not  only, 
because  there  is  a  community  of  feeling  and  intereat,  but  because  or  the  responsibility 
which  the  representative  thus  elected,  owes  to  all  hia  constituents,  both  rich  and  poor, 
and  who  are  interested  in  proportion  to  their  respective  property.    And  here  permit 
me  to  make  an  earnest  and  most  sincere  disclaimer  of  aU  intention  to  impute  to  my 
fi»Uow-citixens  of  Virginia,  any  thing  like  an  improper  purpose.     I  have  no  such  belief 
whatever,  but  give  to  them  all  that  credit  for  integrity  of  motive,  which  I  claim  for 
myself.    But  while, /ottA  is  the  surest  of  all  foundations  in  nidtters  of  religion,  the 
very  reverse  of  &ith,  is  the  true  fi>undation  of  all  free  Governments.    They  are  found- 
ad  in  jealousy  f  and  guarded  by  caution ;  nor  con  the  spirit  of  liberty  long  survive 
among  any  ]>eople  where  thia  jealona  vigilance  ia  not  kept  in  perpetual  vigour.     In 
Monarchiea,  its  action  ia  against  the  Monarch.    Here,  in  the  United  States,  so  fully 
b  it  known  and  recognised,  that  the  people  have  written  it  on  all  their  gates,  and  ex- 
eroiae  it  not  merely  against  their  official  agents,  but  even  against  themselves.     To  pre- 
vent the  people  of  Virginia  from  being  carried  away,  by  Uieir  own  partialities,  into  a 
premature  confidence,  they  have  themselves  declared,  that  the  people  ahall  not  elect 
any  man  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  who  is  under  25  years  of  age,  nor  to  the  Senate, 
who  is  under  30.     Sir,  I  speak  of  human  nature  as  it  is.     I  ^'  nothing  extt^nuate  nor 
aught  aet  down  in  malice."     I  draw  no  lines  of  partial  discrimination :  but  I  take  my 
stand  on  the  great  principle  which  I  have  mentioned,  that  not  faith,  but  the  reverM  of 
faith,  is  the  foundation  <^  all  good  Government,  and  that  no  nation  is  free,  unless 
Ihey  possess  poUtkal  liberty,  by  which  I  understand  the  power  to  secure  their  own 
freedom. 

We  have  heard  much  said  against  the  principle  of  the  amendment,  aa  going  in 
practice,  to  make  an  unjust  discrimination  in  favour  of  the  rich.  But,  gentlemen 
•hould  recollect,  that  it  proposes,  within  the  electoral  districts  of  this  State,  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  high  and  the  low.  But  no  man,  Mr.  Chairman,  need  to  feel  greatly 
alarmed,  on  the  score  of  wealth  among  us.  Thoee  who  have  lived  but  for  a  few  years, 
may  see,  from  an  inspection  of  the  map  of  Virginia,  how  fleeting  are  all  human  pos- 
sessions. The  wheel  of  fortune  never  stands  still,  but  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  revo- 
lution. He  who  was  on  the  summit  yesterday,  may  be  at  the  bottom  to-day.  It  was 
well  said  that  primogeniture,  and  the  law  of  entails,  are  the  two  columns  of  Monar- 
chy;  and  that  the  breaking  down  of  entails,  ^^d^^Mpsing  the  act  of  parcenary,  se- 
cured a  perpetual  change  in  tlie  possession  of  proper^.  There  existo  not  the  slight- 
est danger  of  a  permanent  concentration  of  wealth,  in  any  one  portion  of  our  coun- 
try, or  among  any  narticular  class  of  our  citizens. 

With  proper  deference,  I  would  take  leave  to  suggest,  that  throu^fhout  a  great  part 
of  this  discussion,  gentlemen  have  confounded  civU  rights  with  political  power.  An 
argument,  which  goes  for  the  security  of  civil  righto,  mvolves  oonsiderationa  of  one 
kind ;  while  an  amunent  for  the  distribi^on  of^political  power,  involves  considera- 
tions of  a  very  different  description.  All  the  individuals  of  the  discarded  classes,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  are  fully  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
rights.  Minors,  women,  (for,  in  this  respect,  the  ladiea  are  aa  fully  in  possession  of 
these  rights,  as  any  of  the  lordly  sex,)  and  even  aliens,  except  aa  to  the  tenure  and 
transmission  of  real  estate ;  and  even  that  distinction  has  been  gradually  frittered 
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awty  to  a  meM  form.  When  the  question  has  respect  to  ciTil  rights,  no  distinction  can 
take  place  fiom  age,  sex,  or  any  of  the  other  causes  which  operate  in  the  other  case, 
unless,  indeed,  under  circumstances  of  an  extraordinary  kino ;  but,  when  the  ques- 
tion has  reference  to  political  power,  then  we  must  have  respect  to  ajra,  to  sex,  to 
bifth ;  and  a  yariety  of  circumstances,  which  go,  in  practice,  to  exclude  from  the  pos- 
session  of  it,  a  larffe  majority  of  eyery  community.  Here  we  must  of  necessity  look 
at  the  condition  of  the  mdiyidual,  and  determine  whether  he  has  the  requisites  for  the 
enjoyment  and  exercise  of  that  power.  Some  items  of  qualification,  all  must  admit, 
the  payment  of  tax.  and  some  residence  within  the  State,  are  required  by  the  gentle- 
men themselyes :  they  call  the  poasession  of  these  qualifications,  a  fitness  fkxt  the  eleo- 
tiye  franchise  ;  while  some  of  them  haye  so  &r  extended  the  qualification,  as  to  re- 
quire permanent  residence,  and  either  natiyity  or  natundiation. 

Now,  then,  the  question  comes  back  upon  us ;  if  it  be  ri^ht,  because  Goyemment 
operates  on  persons,  that  persons  ought  to  be  represented  ;  is  it  not  equally  right,  that 
because  it  operates  on  property,  property  ought  to  be  represented  ?  Take  the  con- 
yerse  of  this  position  ;  and  how  will  it  work  ?  What  would  the  gentlemen  say  to  a 
Goyemment  where  property  only  was  represented  and  persons  excluded  ?  None  of 
them  would  accord  to  it ;  yet  we  haye  an  example  of  such  a  state  of  things  in  the 
Roman  Goyemment 

It  is  the  distribution  of  the  State  into  eeiUurUt,  where  property  alone  was  taken  into 
yiew.  AfUrwards,  indeed,  according  to  their  usual  course,  that  people  went  into  the 
opposite  extreme ;  and  then  the  State  was  diyidsd  into  inbeSj  in  wnich  PM}>1«  alone 
were  considered,  and  property  was  wholly  disregarded.  In  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  I  haye  already  stated,  they  go  to' the  extent  of  making  property  the  only  cri- 
terion in  yoters  fi>r  one  branch  of  their  Legialature.  But  I  ask,  neiuer  for  ComUimbf 
centuries  J  nor  Comitia  by  tribes.  I  ask  for  a  compound  ratio  of  both.  Both  are  equally 
at  the  command  of  the  Legislature,  and  both  need  security  against  an  abuse  of  power. 
Ji  priori  indeed ;  as  it  is  conceded  by  all,  that  because  the  Goyemment  acts  upon  per- 
sons, they  should  be  represented,  so  in  like  manner,  as  Goyemment  acts' upon  pro- 
perty, (he  owners  of  that  proper^  ought  to  haye  some  representation  in  reference 
to  it,  as  between  the  different  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,    fif  this  be  trae  as  m 

Sneral  principle,  it  applies  emphatically  to  the  particular  condUion  of  Virginia;  in 
9  eastern  part  of  which,  there  is  almost  half  the  population,  which,  ms  suck,  would 
be  excluded  upon  the  white  basis,  whilst  at  the  same  tune,  that  population  msprtpert^f 
pays  an  enormous  disproportion  (^  the  tax ;  thus  {resenting  the  striking  fiict,  th*t  the 
yery  cause  which  would  foreyer  keep  down  the  eastern  representation, much  below  its 
standard,  would  foreyer  aggrayate  their  taxation,  far  beyond  a  just  standard.  The 
amendment  under  discussion,  proposes  some  remedy  for  this  great  injustice. 

It  is  the  natural  desire  of  us  all,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Uiis  Constitution  in  such 

a  manner,  that  it  shall  stand  and  endure.  ,  If  that  be  our  purpose,  we  must  rest  it  on 

these  two  great  columns :  Persons  and  property.    Withdraw  either,  and  you  haye  a 

weak  and  tottering  edifice,  which  neyer  can  endure  the  shocks  of  time.    If  I  might 

yenture  upon  a  simile,  I  would  compare  our  Constitution  to  an  extensiye  and  delicate 

piece  of  machinery.    If  the  engineer  who  deyised  its  structure,  shall  so  arrange  its 

mtemal  wheels,  that  they  act  in  opposite  directions,  and  on  antagonist  principles,  the 

result  must,  of  necessity,  be,  that  its  works  can  easily  be  put  out  of  order,  and  that 

the  machine  itself  is  not  likely  to  last.    But,  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  shall  so  arrange  the 

yarious  parts,  that  all  its  wheeb  shall  moye  in  one  direction ;  that  all  the  principles  of 

its  action  shall  be  harmonious  and  uniform ;  that  there  shall  be  no  clashing  of  wheel 

against  wheel,  but  all  shall  moye  by  one  law,  and  to  one  end;  then  the  machine, 

wnile  it  reflects  credit  upon  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  its  author,  will  aoooropliiih  the 

beneficial  purposes  for  which  it  was  desired,  and  will  continue  to  work,  without 

needing  any  malarial  repairs,  to  an  indefinite  period  of  time.    We  haye  an  instme- 

tiye  warning  on  this  subject  in  the  history  and  fate  of  the  Ancient  Republics.    When- 

eyer,  in  any  of  their  Constitutions,  persons  and  property,  were  set  in  opposition  to 

each  other,  the  result  inyariably  was  roimd  to  be,  heart-burnings,  conflicts,  confusion, 

bloodshed,  ciyil  war,  anarchy,  and  fittally,  the  utter  and  disastrous  downfall  of  libeily, 

and  the  establishment  of  Despotic  Groyemment    I  would  place  these  two  principles 

side  by  side,  in  perfect  harmony.    I  would  encourage  nothing  Uke  distrust,  or  conflict 

between  them ;  but  would  blend  their  action  into  perfect  concert,  and  thus  produce 

la^ng  tranquillity.    If  persons  remained  safely  protected,  beneath  the  oyershadowing 

power  of  the  State,  I  would  haye  property  protected  too.    On  the  other  hand,  the 

safety  of  property  was  put  under  tne  guarantee  of  the  Constitution ;  I  would  build 

upon  the  same  organic  basis,  the  perfect  s«cnri^  of  persons.    It  is  the  interest  of  this 
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Mr.  BiLDWiir,  of  Augusta,  mftar  trntgomg  hb  motiTea  for  mddnming  the  Coxnniit- 
ta«  at  that  period  of  the  debate,  and  his  intentioii  to  preaent  hb  riewe  of  the  subject 
with  as  much  brevity  as  practicable,  proceeded  to  state  the  question  under  considera- 
tion.    The  resolution  reported  bj  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  the  amendment 
j^roposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Cuipeper,  present  the  question,  whether  representa- 
tion ought  to  be  apportiohed  equally  amongst  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth, 
who  shall  be  admitted  to  the  rigdt  of  snfirage,  according  to  numbers,  or  whether  it 
shall  be  appwtioned  amongst  tbem  unequally,  by  adopting  a  basis  compounded  of 
numbers  and  taxation.     It  is  a  Question,  so  lar  as  relates  to  numbers,  between  equa- 
lity on  the  one  hand,  and  inequanty  on  the  other ;  and  after  the  admtssions  made  by 
gentlemen  opposed  to  me  in  this  debate,  I  may  surely  venture  to  assert,  without 
much  lear  or  contradiction,  that  according  to  the  genius  of  our  political  institutions, 
whenever  a  question  arises  concerning  the  distribotion  of  power,  amongst  the  people 
themselves,  the  source  ot  all  power,  the  rule  of  equality  ought  to  prevail,  unless 
some  good  reason  be  shewn  to  the  contrary.    The  gentleman  from  Cuipeper  (Mr. 
Green)  and  the  gentleman  from  Northampton  (Mr.  Upshur)  have  both  conceded, 
that  under  a  Republican  Gfrovemmeot,  it  is  correct,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  power 
of  the  State  oi^^ht  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  its  citizens ;  but 
the^  contend  that  peculiar  circumstances  may  exist,  which  would  render  the  appli- 
cAon  of  that  rule  unjust  and  impolitic.    On  this  occasion,  they  conceive  that  a  sul^ 
ficient  reason  tojostity  an  exception,  may  be  found  in  the  contrariety  of  interests 
ore  vailing  in  different  sections  of  this  Commonwealth.    If  all  the  various  portions  of 
Virginia  were  entirely  assimilated  in  territory,  population,  wealth  and  resources,  nei- 
ther of  the  gentlemen  referred  to,  nor  I  presume  any  member  of  this  Committee, 
would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  approve  the  basis  of  representation  proposed  by  the  re- 
solution we  are  now  considering.  -n 
Notwithstanding  the  conflicting  interests  which  some  gentlemen  suppose  to  exist  be-  ■ 
tween  different  sections  of  the  State,  none,  I  presume,  are  disposed  to  treat  this  coiitro- 
versv  as  a  mere  struggle  for  power.    If  it  were  so  rej^arded,  all  discussion  of  the  subject 
would  be  worse  than  useless.    It  would  be  mischievous.    It  would  only  serve  to  in- 
flame our  own  minds,  and  scatter  throughout  the  community,  the  fire-brands  of  dis-    ^ 
cord.    No,  Sir,  we  all  profess,  and  1  trust  sincerely,  to  be  desirous  of  arriving  at  a 
correct  conclusion,  and  to  be  engaged  in  this  comparison  of  sentiments,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  hght  from  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  the  character  and  feelings 
of  our  people,  the  precepts  of  experience,  and  the  dictates  of  sound  policy.     It  has 
been  said  bv  several  grentlemen  in  this  debate,  that  all  men  are  actuated  by  self-inter- 
est ;  and  I  nave  no  objection  to  the  jnroposition.  when  understood  to  embrace  that  no- 
ble and  enlightened  self-interest,  which  teaches  us  the  love  of  truth  and  justice, 
and  the  sacritice  of  all  sordid  and  contracted  prejudices,  upon  the  altars  of  duty  and 
patriotism.                                                                                                                      .^   , 

In  asserting  the  principles  which  in  my  opinion  elucidate  this  subject,  I  shall  not 
incur  the  imputation  of  mdulfing  in  ab^ract  discussion ;  a  mode  of  argument  so 
much  deprecated  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  and  which  1  ac- 
knowledge is  less  remarkable  for  its  utilitjr,  than  its  intricate  and  almost  intermina- 
Ue  character.  For  my  own  part.  Sir,  having  always  regarded  Government  as  prac- 
tical in  its  very  nature,  I  do  not  expect  that  we  shall  derive  much  useful  information 
from  the  beet  constructed  theories,  though  sustained  with  all  the  powers  of  intellect, 
and  adorned  with  all  the  charms  of  Sequence.  I  was  delighted,  S:>ir,  with  the  logical 
and  beautiful  abstract  reasoning  empk>yed  by  the  gentleman  fit>m  ^oriiiampton  (Mr. 
Upshur,)  with  the  avowed  object  ot  proving  that  abstractions  cannot  be  safely  reUed  ., 
upon,  in  matters  of  Government  Let  us  leave,  then,  to  school-men  and  sophists,  all  I 
the  theories  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  Government  in  general,  and  save 
ourselves  the  trouble  m  em^uiring  whether  it  should  be  traced  to  patriarchal  supre- 
macy, physical  force,  or  social  compact.  I  would  not  dispute  with  any  people,  th«  ^ 
proprietor  of  any  politic  system  which  thev  have  thought  proper  to  sancticn  by  their 
approbation  or  acquiescence ;  even  though  they  acknowledge  the  Divine  right  of 
Kings,  and  the  du^  of  passive  obedience,  or  boast  the  privileges  and  immunities  ex- 
torted from  the  fears  or  conceded  by  the  clemency  of  monarchs,  or  cherish  the 
aristocratic  notions  of  noble  burth,  subordination  of  ranks,  and  hereditary  authority.  ^ 
And  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  fh>m  admitting  the  broad  proposition  which  has  . 
been  asserted  and  reiterated  in  this  debate,  that  there  are  no  principles  in  poUtics.  If, 
indeed,  gentlemen  mean  onlv  by  this  assertion,  that  there  are  no  abstract  principles 
of  Government  which  must  be  regarded  as  true  in  all  nations,  in  all  ages,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  I  should  consider  it  a  waste  of  time,  to  enter  into  any  controversy 
with  them  upon  the  subject.  But  surely.  Sir,  there  are  principles  of  a  practical  na- 
ture, without  which,  no  free  Government  cari  exist,  and  a  frequent  recurrence  to 
which  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  justify  and  illustrate  its  institutions.  A  Govern- 
ment which  rests  upon  pubKc  opinion,  cannot  be  sustained  without  the  aid  of  such 
principles ;  the  result,  if  you  please,  of  observation  and  experince,  but  ::anctioncd  by 
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the  reaaon  and  eheiufaed  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  which  i^y  be  0011&- 
dently  appealed  to,  on  all  important  qnestions,  affecting  their  aafety  or  happineas. 
k  Ours,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  emphatically  a  Government  of  principles  :  principles  e«- 
tahlished  by  the  wisdom,  and  consecrated  with  the  blood  of  our  fathers.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  our  purpose  to  tear  up  the  foundations  of  our  political  system,  and  eatah- 
lish  a  new  one  out  of  the  ruins ;  our  object  is  to  reform  and  amend,  but  not  to  revo- 
lutionize. Without,  therefore,  indulging  in  abstract  theories,  or  referring  to  the  sys- 
tems of  other  nations,  let  us  resort  to  those  fundamental  tmths  which  constitute  th« 
basis  of  our 'own  sjrstem.  We  shall  find  them  all-sufficient  for  every  useful  purpose  ; 
they  will  serve  as  *'  a  lamp  to  our  feet,  and  a  light  to  our  path,'*  upon  this  or  any  othtf 
subject  of  our  duties. 

In  this  country,  highly  favoured,  as  we  believe,  by  Heaven,  and  distinguished  ibr 
its  civil  and  political  liberties,  we  recoffnize  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  fiduci- 
ary character  of  all  pubUc  agents.  We  consider  the  people  not  only  as  the  objects 
and  subjects  of  Government,  but  as  the  governors  themselves  in  the  last  resort,  and 
the  only  safe  depositories  of  unlimited  power.  We  regard  the  organs  of  legislative 
authority  as  representatives  of  the  people,  accountable  to  them,  and  constituted  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  their  wilt.  We  acknowledge  that  this  general  or  public  < 
will  must  prevail,  whether  in  the  ordinary  legislative  enactments,  or  in  the  oonstmc- 
r-  tion  and  alteration  of  the  fundamental  laws.  As  unanimity  in  the  operations  of  wn&h 
a  Government,  is  in  the  nature  of  thinM,  impracticable,  the  general  will  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  voice  of  the  majority.  This,  as  the  gentleman  from  JVederick  (Mr. 
Cooke)  has  correctly  stated,  is  a  rule  founded  upon  necessity ;  for  otherwise,  the 
public  will  would  be  nu^tory,  or  would  be  exprened  by  the  vc»ce  of  the  minority, 
l^  the  absurdity  of  which  is  manifest. 

None  of  these  principles  have,  as  yet,  been  controverted  in  this  debate.  It  has  n6t 
even  been  denied,  that  the  will  of  the  majority  ought  to  prevail ;  the  only  controver- 
sy ts  in  regard  to  the  application  of  tlie  rule  ;  some  gentlemen  contendin^^  that  a  ma> 
jority  does  not  mean,  necessarily,  a  maiority  of  numbers  alone.  On  this  point,  it  is 
only  necessary  that  reference  should  be  bad  to  the  language  employed  in  our  Bill  of 
Riflrhts,  which  asserts  that  a  majority  of  the  community  luith  an  indubitable,  unalien- 
able, and  indefeasible  right,  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  the  Government.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  any  one  can  doubt  the  maiority  here  spoken  of ,  is  a  majority  of  numbers, 
and  not  a  majority  of  interests,  or  of  interests  and  numbers  combined.  It  is  true  that 
this  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  not  intended  as  a  declaration,  that  in  all  cases 


obviously  in  reference  only  to  the  sovereign  right  of  the  people,  to  establish  or  chang^ 
the  fundamental  law ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  majority  of  the  ^ople  ma^,  if 
they  so  determine,  give  an  ascendancy  in  the  Government  to  the  minority.  But  is  it 
reasonable  that  they  should  do  so .'  and  would  not  such  a  transfer  of  power  be  a  gross 
violation  of  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  themselves  ?  The  majority  have  the  un- 
questioned right  to  change  the  very  foundations  of  Government,  and  distribute  poli- 
tical power  according  to  their  own  discretion ;  and  jret  they  are  asked  to  subject 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  by  their  own  voluntary  act,  to  the  oontrcd  of  the  mi- 
nority. Should  they  do  so,  they  will  shew  themselves  well  worthy  of  becoming  "  hew- 
ers of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  I  would  ask.  Sir,  if  there  is  any  one  here  who 
would  venture  to  propose,  that  when  the  Ccmstitution,  which  we  arc  engaged  in  pre- 
paring, shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  approval  or  reiection,  the  question 
shall  not  be  decided  by  the  maiority  of  <]uahfied  voters  ?  And  should  there  be  reserv- 
ed to  the  people,  as  imdoubte(Uy  their  right,  a  veto  upon  the  enactments  of  the  Le- 
gislature, would  they  not,  in  the  exercise  of  that  direct  power,  decide  according  to 
numbers  ?  The  purpose  of  representation,  is  the  delegation  of  power  to  agents,  which 
the  people  cannot,  with  convenience,  immediately  exercise  themselves,  and  no  ine- 
quanty  ought  to  prevail,  in  regard  to  the  delegated  authority,  which  would  not  be 
admitted  amongst  those  from  iimom  it  is  derived,  if  retained  by  them  in  their  own 
hands. 

I  have  thus  endeavored,  by  referring  to  well  established  principles,  to  shew  that  no 
inequality  ought  to  exist  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  It  is  true  that  the 
riffht  of  suffice  itself,  may,  and  ou^ht  to  be  limited.  All  those  are  to  be  excluded, 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  exercise  it  discreetly ;  that  is  to  say,  in  such  manner  as  will 
promote  the  safety  and  happiness  of  themselves  and  tiie  rest  of  the  community. 
It  is  upon  this  principle,  that  various  classes,  embracing  many  individuals,  are  exclud- 
ed ;  or  which,  obvious  and  familiar  examples  have  been  stated  in  the  course  of  this 
debate.  It  is  upon  this  principle  alone,  that  any  freehold  or  other  property  qualifica- 
tion can  be  required  firom  the  electors.  The  qualifications,  of  whatever  nature,  are 
t^  subjects  of  a  sound  and  wholesome  discreticm,  and  ought  to  be  fidrly  and  imparti- 
ally adjusted,  with  a  view  only  to  the  public  good,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  elevating 
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or  depcMong  any  portion*  of  society  .  Bat  when  once  established,  all  those  entitled  to 
the  r&ht  of  suffirage  ou^bt  to  be  admitted  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality.  We  can* 
not  with  propriety,  distinguish  amongst  individuals,  or  misweii  of  inidiyidaals.  There 
is  no  doubt  a  wide  difference  between  the  merits  of  individuals,  intrinnc  or  adventi< 
tious.  Moral 
acquired 

conduct  <  ,  „ 

artificial  distinctions.  Neither  justice  nor  good  policy  requires  that  authori^r  should 
keep  pace  with  influence,  and  be  in  like  manner  unequally  distributed.  If  the  rule 
of  equality  for  which  I  contend,  be  departed  from,  in  order  to  distribute  political  pow* 
•r,  in  any  degree,  according  to  wealth,  then  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk 
(Mr.  Taylor)  that  the  Goremment  must,  to  that  extent,  be  regarded  as  a  monied  aris- 
tocracy. 

Haying  thus  presented  some  <^  the  eonsiderations  which,  in  my  opinion,  justify  the 
resolution  reported  by  the  Le|fialative  Committee,  I  shall  now  submit  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  basis  of  representation  proposed  by  the  amendment  So  far  as  taxation  is 
a  constituent,  it  is  a  scheme  of  property  representation ',  and  one  of  the  arguments 
urged  by  its  advocates  is,  that  property  ought  to  be  represented,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  Giovemment.  I  beg,  Sir,  that  the  purposes  of  Grovemment 
may  not  be  confounded  with  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  to  be  organized.  The 
protection  of  the  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  is  doubtless  an  important 
duty  of  Grovemment.  But  the  same  duty  exists  in  relation  to  all  the  innocent  and 
legitimate  enjoyments  of  which  they  are  capable.  Those  enjoyments  are  not,  how- 
ever, the  proper  subjects  of  representation.  In  a  representatiye  democracy,  whiofa  is*^ 
founded  upon  the  supposed  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people,  the  purposes  of 
Grovemment  are  to  be  effected  by  a  representation  of  the  people  themselves;  and  we 
have  been  taufht  to  believe,  that  under  such  a  sjrstem,  none  m  the  important  interests 
ef  society  willbe  prostrated  or  neglected.  It  can  throw  no  light  upon  this  subject  to 
distinguish  between  personal  rights  and  the  rights  to  property ;  they  are  all  equally 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  Ck>vernment ;  their  relative  importance  cannot  be  gradu- 
ated; nor  is  there  any  scale  by  which  we  can  determine  how  much  relative  political 
power  ought  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  citizen  in  order  to  ensure  to  him  protection.  .  j 

The  advocates  of  the  proposed  amendment  avow,  that  it  is  intended  to  operate  upon 
the  relative  political  power  of  different  portions  of  the  Ckmimonwealth ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  only  security  which  it  can  afibrd  to  property  is  by.  protecting  it  acainst 
the  partial  and  unjust  leffwlation,  which  may  arise  out  of  conflicting  sectumal  inte- 
rests. It  can  have  no  enect  in  securing  proprietors  throughout  the  State  against  the 
assaults  of  the  indigent.  Power  would  be  unequally  apportioned  amongst  the  electoral 
districts,  but  in  eadi  district  every  elector  would  be  entitled  to  an  equal  vote.  If,  there- 
fore, a  combination  should  be  formed  amongst  the  indigent  against  the  aflluent,  pro- 
perty would  find  no  protection  in  the  basis  of  representation  proposed  by  the  amend- 
ment. If  gentlemen  are  correct  in  the  supposition  that  property  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented in  order  to  afford  it  protection,  they  ought  not  to  stop  short  of  their  principle, 
and  |MX>vide  only  a  partial  safe-guard ;  but  shouB  propose  giving  political  power  to  each 
proprietor  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  property  or  the  amount  of  his  taxes.  Now, 
ask.  Sir,  what  would  be  thought  of  a  proposition  that  one  elector  should  have  twice, 
fut  thrice,  or  ten  times  as  many  votes  as  another,  in  consideration  of  his  owning  proper^ 
^  to  a  greater  extent ;  and  yet  the  principle  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  apphea  to  in- 
dividuau  or  masses  of  individuals. 

Several  gentlemen  have  urged  upon  us,  that  taxation  ought  to  be  regarded  in  the 
apportionment  of  representation,  because  it  furnishes  the  means  by  which  Govern- 
ment is  supported;  and  we  have  been  told,  that  those  who  pay  the  taxes  ought  to  lay 
the  taxes.  If  by  this  assertion  is  meant,  that  all  who  pay  taxes  ought  to  be  admitted 
to  the  right  of  sufl^age,  it  may  be  true  as  a  general  proposition,  and  will  receive  the 
eonsideration  of  this  Committee  when  another  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee shall  occupy  our  attention.  If  the  idea  intended  to  be  expressed  is,  that  none  but 
those  who  pay  the  taxes  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  laying  them,  then  the  rule  would 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  an  exclusive  property  qualincation.  But  if  we  are  call- 
ed upon  to  believe  that  political  power  ought  to  be  uneoually  distributed  amongst  the 
qualified  voters,  from  a  regard  to  the  sums  of  money  wliich  they  respectively  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  Grovemment,  it  remains  to  be  proved  why  contributions  of  that 
character  conrer  a  better  claim  to  political  power  than  thoee  of  any  other  description. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  aid  whicn  a  citizen  furnishes  in  the  support  ofGov-  ~ 
emment,  in  the  form  of  taxes,  should  be  placed  on  higher  ground  than  that  which  he 
yields  in  oersonal  services.  He  who  devotes  the  energies  of  his  body  and  mind  to  the 
welfare  or  his  country,  labours  to  promote  her  best  interests,  or  defends  her  rights  up- 
on the  battle  field,  may  surely  claim  the  merit  of  having  oontributed  to  tht  support  of 
Grovemment.  He  is  not  entitled  to  political  power  merely  in  consideration  of  such 
services,  but  his  right  is  not  inferior  to  that  or  him  whose  aid  is  furnished  from  1 
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puTM.  Tbero  if  not,  as  tome  adyocfttet  of  the  mmendBient  seein  to  soppoM,  any  pe- 
culiar relation  between  taxation  on  the  one  hand,  and  representation  on  the  other,  as 
is  evident  from  the  principles  which  ffovem  their  respectire  application.  All  are 
boond  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  Goyemment  accotrding  to  their  means;  all  are 
entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage  who  have  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent  common 
'    interest  in,  and  attachment  to,  the  community. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive,  Sir,  how  this  subject  can  be  elucidated,  bj  the  refer- 
ence which  gentlemen  have  made  to  the  controversj  with  Great  Britain,  which  re- 
sulted in  our  Independence.  The  British  Parliament  asserted  the  right  of  taxing  us 
without  our  consent,  although  we  were  in  no  wise  represented  in  mi  body;  our  re- 
presentatives being  here  in  our  Colonial  Legishitnres.  We  resisted  that  despotic  en- 
terprise of  a  foreign  Government,  as  fo  would  have  resisted  any  other  invasion  of 
our  civil  liberties,  and  engaged  in  the  perilous  and  unequal  conflict,  not  to  obtain  re- 
preeentation  in  Parliament,  which  we  would  not  have  been  willing  to  accept,  whe- 
ther according  to  taxation  or  numbers,  but  because  we  would  not  submit  to  laws 
•fating  our  rights,  to  which  we  had  not  consented,  either  by  ounelves  or  our  repre- 
sentatives. 

As  this  amendment  is  justified,  in  the  opinion  of  its  advocates,  by  the  conflicting 
sectional  interests  supposed  to  exist  in  Virginia,  in  conse<|uenoe  or  which  the  greater 
wealth  of  the  minority  might,  without  some  siich  secunty,  fidl  a  sacrifice  to  the  ra- 

^*ty  of  the  majority,  I  would  ask  ffentlemen  to  reflect  whether  there  is  in  point  of 
I  any  permanent  contrariety  of  interests  of  that  alarming  character.  We  are 
*  Ibrming  a  Constitution  which  is  to  last  for  ages,  and  we  shouldbe  careful  not  to  mis- 
take temporary  and  fluctuating  varieties  or  interests,  for  those  of  a  permanent  and 
irreooncileable  nature ;  and  the  changes  in  the  relative  wealth  and  population  of  dif^ 
fiurent  parts  of  the  State,  which  have  already  occurred,  and  are  still  m  progress,  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  remove  all  fears  on  this  subject. 

The  onlj^  effect  of  the  proposed  amendment  would  be,  to  give  permanency  to  any 
hostile  sectional  feelings  which  may  now  exist  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  by  exas- 
perating those  feelinffs,  perhaps  bring  about  that  very  insecurity  of  prc^erUr  which  it 
M  the  cSject  of  its  advocates  to  guard  against  Representation  in  any  degree,  ac- 
cording to  taxation,  would  not  prevent  schemes  of  internal  improvement ;  by  which, 
^  portions  of  the  State  may  be  made  to  aid  in  deflraying  the  expenses  of  improvements 
in  which  theijr  might  not  consider  themselves  immediately  interested.  If  enlarged 
views  of  justice  and  sound  policy  should  not  satisfy  the  dominant  party,  however 
constituted,  that  the  interesti  of  the  whole  State  will  be  promoted  by  useful  internal 
improvements,  wherever  required,  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  same  result  will  be 
produced  by  combinations  of  various  sectional  interests.  And  we  are  not  to  expect 
that  the  east  and  the  west  will  be  always  arrayed  against  each  other  upon  such  ques- 
tions. The  improvement  of  James  Rivej  may,  for  example,  be  united  with  a  project 
to  connect  it  wiUi  the  western  waters ;  and  in  like  manner  a  concert  may  be  brought 
about  between  those  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  and  that  of  the 
Shenandoah. 

All  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  to  prove  that  Virginia  is  divided  by  hos- 
tile and  irreooncileable  sectional  interests,  only  tend  to  establish  that  she  ougnt  not 
to  continue  united  under  the  same  Government,  a  condition  abhorrent  to  tE»  feel- 
ings of  every^  patriot,  and  however  ingenious  and  eloquent  gentlemen  may  speculate 
upon  the  subject,  not  justified  by  any  Ak^  which  have  occurred  in  the  whole  course 
of  our  hbtory.  And  afler  all  that  has  been  said  to  destroy  our  confidence  in  the  jus- 
tice of  the  majority,  it  b  the  only  rational  security-  which  we  can  have  for  the  peace, 
and  happiness,  and  prosperity  of^the  community.  Our  Republican  Institutions  rest 
for  their  support  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people ;  and  if  they  should 
not  be  sufficient  to  ensure  a  faithfbl  and  wise  administration  of  the  Government^  the 
best  hemes  of  human  liberty  and  happiness  which  we  have  cherished  must  be  disap- 
pointed, and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  scheme  of  self-government,  and 
yield  up  the  many  to  the  protection  of  the  few. 

Mr.  Baldwin  concluded,  by  apologizing  for  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  he 
foared  he  had  discharged  the  duty  he  had  undertaken,  and  for  the  omission  of  seve- 
ral views  of  the  subject,  which  he  had  intended  submitting  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  Cooke  of  Frederick,  availed  himself  of  the  pause  which  ensued.afler  the  close 
of  the  dmve  speech,  to  correct  a  misapprehennon  mto  which  Mr.  Upshur  had  follen, 
in  supposiilg  him  to  have  admitted,  that  in  the  whole  period,  during  which  the  exist- 
ing Constitution  had  been  in  operation,  no  instances  of  minxile  him  ever  occurred  in 
any  department  of  the  Government :  he  had  gone  no  &rther  than  to  admit,  that  while 
the  Gentlemen  m  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  having  the  majority  in  the  Legi^ture, 
had  it  thereby  in  their  power  to  lay  oppressive  taxes  on  the  cattle  of  the  west,  they 
had  never  exercised  their  power  in  that  respect  As  to  instances  of  misrule,  he  had 
not  said  any  thing,  as  ha  would  gladly  avow  such  a  <}  'sstion.    He  went  into  a  farther 
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correction  of  the  seme  gentlemen,  in  rektion  to  whet  Mr.  Cooke  hed  lekl,  ef  to  the 
baUnce  between  the  popnlauon  on  the  two  sidee  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  reletiye 
number  of  tUTes  in  the  lower  country,  and  in  the  Valley,  and  he  made  a  statietical 
calculation  to  shew,  that  the  fears  entertained  by  the  slare«holding  part  of  the  State 
were  groundless. 

Mr.  Upshur  replied,  and  regretted  that  the  gentleman  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  any  part  of  a  compliment,  which,  as  coming  from  him,  was  highly  appreci^ 
ated  by  gentlemen  from  the  east  of  the  State.  Still  the  argument  remained  the  same ; 
for,  if  when  they  had  the  power,  they  had  not  oppressed  the  west  by  taxation,  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  conceive,  in  what  other  way  they  were  under  any  temptation  to  oppress 
them.  Mr.  Upshur  still  insisted  on  the  ground  he  had  before  taken,  as  to  the  bakm^ 
of  slave  population ;  and  denied  that  any  counties  were  to  be  reckoned  to  the  slave- 
holding  interest,  but  these  in  which  that  sort  of  population  formed  the  preponderating 
interest. 

Mr.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  asked  whether  it  would  be  trespassing  too  far  on  the  gentle- 
man from  fVederick  TMr.  Cooke)  if  he  asked  him  to  state  some  of  the  prominent  acta 
of  misrule,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  during  the  time  ths 
power  of  the  majority  in  that  body,  liad  been  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  residing  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  ?  It  had  been  a  part  of  the  fortune  of  his  own  very  la- 
borious life,  to  examine  almost  every  act  of  that  Legislature,  since  the  Revolution. 
Oto  the  subject  of  misrule,  he  confessed  himself  a  beggar  for  information,  hungry  and 
destitute.  He  did  not  ask  the  gentleman  to  go  into  particulars^  but  merely  to  state  some 
of  the  prominent  cases.  Mr.  Leigh  would  not  say,  that  during  that  time  no  impolitic 
measures  had  been  adoptsd,  nor  would  he  say  the  Government  had  always  pursued  the 
wisest  and  the  best  course ;  but,  he  wished  to  have  pointed  out  to  him  any  very  impo- 
litic measure,  justly  chargeable  upon  the  structure  of  the  existing  Constitution,  and 
to  which  the  people  of  the  west  had  not  been  as  much  parties  as  the  people  of  the  eas^ 
any  wrong  done  either  to  individuals,  or  to  classes  of  the  community,  springing  out  of 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Cooke  replied,  that  he  had  not  asserted  the  existence  of  misrule,  and,  thereft»re| 
he  was  not  called  upon  to  prove  what  he  had  not  asserted.  Yet  be  would  not  ad- 
mit, that  he  might  not  tnuy  have  made  such  an  aesertion.  To  make  his  meaning 
more  distinct,  he  would  now  say  that  he  did  assert  the  existence  of  such  misrule.  Yet 
he  should  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  taking  what  course  he  chose  upon  that  floor; 
nor  could  he  consent  to  have  such  course  cha&ed  out,  and  dictated  to  him  by  the 
member  from  Chesterfield.  He  said  he  might,  perhaps,  give  at  some  other  time  the 
reasons  on  which  his  assertion  rested ;  but  at  present  there  were  many  gentlemen  who 
wished  to  9peak  to  the  question ;  and  he  did  not  choose  to  have  the  time  of  the 
Convention  taken  up  by  a  discussion  thus  forced  upon  him  by  the  gentleman  from 
Chesterfield. 

Mr.  Leigh  rejoined :  he  thought  there  had  been  nothing  either  unparliamentary  or 
indecent  in  the  request  he  had  preforred  to  the  gentleman  frt>iii  Frederick.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman would  certoinlv  wait  his  own  good  time.  But,  in  the  mean  while,  he  begged 
leave  to  join  issue  with  him,  and  to  pledge  himself  to  meet  the  charge,  come  it  on 
what  ground  it  might :  the  history  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  would  repel  it. 

On  motion  of  ftk.  Powell  of  Frederick,  tiM  Committee  then  rose,  and  thereupon 
the  House  adjoumecL 


FRIDAY,  OcTOBXR  30,  1899. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  pny%T  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bykes,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  Convention  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Bfr.  Stanard  in 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  Powell  rose  to  address  the  Commmittee,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Green's  amend- 
ment, and  spoke  in  nearly  the  following  terms  : 

Mr.  Chairman :  At  no  period,  upon  no  occasion  of  my  life,  have  I  felt  so  much  em- 
barrassment as  I  do  at  this  moment.  I  fear  I  have  neither  physical  nor  moral  strength 
to  sustain  the  weight.  It  is  not  wonderfril  that  I  should  be  embarrassed,  when  I  look 
through  this  assembly,  containing  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  State ;  when  I  aee 
before  me,  men  grown  grey  in  tte  pursuit  of  political  service,  and  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  application  of  their  science,  to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  their  fellow  men  :  men,  who  will  hereafter  be  consecrated  finr  their  profound  wis- 
dom and  tried  patriotism.  It  would  ill  become  so  humble  an  individual  to  be  others 
wise  than  embarrassed.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nothing  to  offer  to  this  Committee, 
but  m  plain,  unvarnished  statement  of  the  grounds  and  arguments,  which  have  brought 
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me  to  my  conclunons.    I  cannot  invoke  the  rich  stores  of  fancy  or  call  the  deconi* 
tions  of  eloqaence  to  my  aid. 

We  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  been  deputed  here,  and  clothed  with  ample  powers  by  the 
people  of  Virginia,  to  form  for  them  a  compact  of  Qovemment  for  the  protection  of 
their  lives,  their  liberty,  and  for  the  security  of  their  property.  In  the  discharge  <^ 
this  duty,  I  know  of  but  one  moral  or  divine  law  which  we  are  bound  to  respect  and 
obey :  this  is,  that  we  shall  observe  the  inmmtable  principles  of  justice  in  framing  the 
instrument.  There  are  certain  political  maxims,  hallowed  by  time  and  sanctionMi  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  saffes  and  patriots  of  former  days,  and  embodied  in  our  Bill  of 
Rights,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter,  that  certainly  have  no  bind- 
ing or  obligatory  force  U]M)n  us,  either  natural  or  divine,  but  which  certainly  are  en- 
titled to  great  respect  and  mfluence,  where  they  are  applicable.  Our  duty,  as  I  have 
said,  is  to  form  a  compact  of  Government  ^  in  doinff  this,  certainly,  every  member  has 
an  unquestioned  right  to  offer  his  propositions,  ana  insist  on  their  admission  into  the 
compact  In  doing  so,  the  member  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  the  justice,  and  expe- 
diency of  his  proposition,  and  is  not  bound  to  yield  his  own  opinion  to  the  influence 
of  any  political  maxim ;  except  where  such  maxim  has  intrinsic  worth  to  recommend 
it.  We  have,  then,  a  moral  rule  to  govern  us,  which,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  violate, 
and  we  have  political  maxims  to  guide  us,  so  fiv  as  we  regard  these  maxims  as  appli- 
cable to  existing  circumstances.  There  are  also  motives  and  rules  of  action,  personal 
to  ourselves,  that  ought  tobe  adverted  to.  We  were  not  sent  here,  to  gain  in  this  com- 
pact, to  seek  to  obtain  advantages  for  those  we  represent,  loc«l  or  sectional  advanta- 
ges ;  for  myself,  I  would  have  indignantly  rejected  the  honorable  trust  conferred  upon 
me,  if  it  had  been  expected  of  me  to  struggle  for  local  interests,  at  the  sacrifices  of 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community.  I  regard  myself  here,  as  the  representative, 
as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  sections  of  the  Commonwealth.  I  regard  it  as 
my  duty  to  look  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  and  to  provide  ftmdamen- 
tal  laws  for  the  commimity  at  large. 

With  these  preliminary  views,  1  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  questione 
now  before  the  Committee.  It  will  be  conceded,  Imesume,  by  every  member  of  the 
Committee,  that  in  the  formation  of  a  compact  of  Crovemment,  tiie  great  and  leading 
object  ou^ht  to  be,  to  conform  the  Government  to  the  character  of  the  people  over 
wnom  it  IS  to  operate.  It  will  also  be  conceded,  that  a  Representative  Republic, 
founded  upon  elementary  principles,  essentialljr  belonging  to  such  a  form  of  Govern- 
ment, b  toe  best  and  happiest  system  for  obtaining  Uie  end  of  all  Government  that 
oan  be  devised,  when  tne  people  have  the  essential  qualities  to  suit  them  to  such  a 
form  of  Government.  Those  essential  qualities  are  virtue  and  intelligence  in  the  peo- 
ple. If  they  have  those  qualities,  justice  demands  that  they  should  receive  this  mgfa- 
est  and  best  gift  of  Divine  Providence,  at  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  is  confided  the 
power  of  framing  their  Government  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  deficient  in  those 
great  essentials,  such  a  Government  would  be  to  them  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 
All  history  and  experience  prove  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  No  wise  politician 
would  for  a  moment  contend,  that  Turkey  or  Russia  could  Uve  under  such  a  fma 
of  Government.  Visionary  and  dreaming  politicians  made  the  experiment  in  France  : 
the  result  was  a  scene  of  carnage  and  horror,  at  which  the  mind  revolts.  But,  in  the 
same  ratio  ss  it  would  be  unjust  and  impolitic  in  these  countries,  to  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  Republican  Government,  it  would  be  unjust  to  refuse  a  Government  of  thai 
description,  to  those  who  have  those  essential  pillars,  on  which  alone  it  can  rest 

Our  first  du^,  therefore,  is  to  look  to  the  character  of  th^  people  of  Virginia,  for 
whom  it  is  our  duty  to  form  a  Constitution.  If  we  find  them  virtuous  and  intelligent, 
it  would  be  unpanlonable  in  us,  not  to  firame  for  them  a  Constitution,  founded  upon 
the  pure  and  essential  elements  of  Republicanism.  It  would  be  without  excuse,  ir,  in 
departing  from  those  principles,  we  infused  into  the  instrument,  oligarchical,  aristo- 
cntical,  and  monarchical  principles,  abridgiiVi  in  any  degree,  their  power  of  self> 
government  What,  then,  is  the  character  of  the  people  of  Vin^inia?  Have  ther 
virtae ;  have  they  intelligence,  fitting  them  for  such  a  system  of  Government.'  If 
tiiey  have  not.  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  there  is  not,  upon  the  face  of  the  globe, 
m  people  of  whom  we  have  knowledge,  that  possesses  these  requisites ;  and  we  have 
mUy  to  deplore  the  verification  of  the  predictions  of  all  the  enemies  of  civil  liberty, 
wlio  ^eaooBce  the  Republics  in  this  country,  as  an  idle  and  visionary  experiment  *, 
md  the  fHeads  of  liberal  principles,  mav  sit  down,  and  lament  over  the  prostration  of 
their  beat  and  fairest  hopes.  But  I  oonfidently  maintain,  that  the  people  of  Viripnia, 
M  a  community,  who  hoe  virtue  and  inteUigeaee.  To  sustain  this  proposition,  1  ap- 
peal to  every  member  of  this  Convention,  and  ask  him  to  look  at  thv  people  with 
whom  he  lives  in  the  distxiet  he  himself  repmaents,  and  io  say  whether  they  are  not 
a  virtuous,  an  honest,  and  an  intelligent  people  ?  For  myw»lf,  I  could  say,  that  the 
people  of  the  district  with  whom  I  hve,  possess  this  charactw.  No  one  will  deny 
that  the  people  of  Virginia,  were  a  virtoons  and  magnanimous  people  in  1776 ;  that 
they  gave  the  most  striking  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  most  storiinf  virtue. 
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With  a  vifidictive  and  ruthlesf*  enemy  at  their  very  doors ;  with  every  Ihinj  \n  nppal 
and  to  alarm  ;  in  tratii,  witli  halters  round  their  necka  ;  tlie  alternative  w.ls  j.r*  Miitecl  to 
them,  of  abaodoning  their  virtue,  tlieir  principles,  and  their  country,  nnd  tlu  uby  t*e- 
curing  tlieir  own  safety,  or  nobly  traversing  Ure  dangers  that  enr,<nnp:is.s  iht-ni-  r.re 
Uhie  people  of  V'irginia  tJie  degenerate  sons  of  such  fathers  ?  I  tliink  not.  A  siuiilar 
occasion  would  produce  similur  evidencea  of  virtue  at  the  prestnt  day.  Tlie  di  ni<>ru- 
Ilziog  principle,  Juts  not  here  had  the  inviting  channels  which  iiuve  been  opt-rud  to  it 
in  some  otlier  States  of  the  Union.  We  have  no  large  cities  in  Virginia,  t<>  prtst-nt 
an  inviting  refuge  for  tlie  vicious,  the  profligate,  and  the  convicts  of  foreign  ci  untrics, 
and  in  that  way,  to  introduce  them  into  the  heart  of  the  community,  spreading  tlu  ir 
baneful  influence  iu  all  directions. 

But  a  conclusive  evidence  of  the  virtue  of  the  people  of  Virginia  is  to  he  found 
in  thfi  body  here  assembled.  1  look  around  me,  and  of  wiiat  niateri^ils  (!  >  1  l*.:id 
it  composed .'*  Does  it  not  include  \nen  most  distinguished  for  tluir  \vih<lonv  and 
for  their  virtue,  their  patriotism,  and  public  services'.  Were  n(»l  tlie«^e  liie  rji.r:- 
ttficaUons  wliich  recommended  them  to  the  people  of  Virginia  f  Would  the  ]h  <  |  lo. 
if  themselves  viciooa,  or  demorahzed,  have  selected  them  lor  such  re((uiinien»!ali<'iis  f 
What,  I  ask,  is  tliis.^-  Does  the  report  of  tiie  Legislative  C'onnnittee.  which  we  are 
now^  considering,  recommend  an  essential,  elementary  princ.ple  as  the  l)as:-.c>f  a  pure 
Republican  Government,  suited  to  a  virtuous  and  enli^fhtened  peopl*'  r  If  it  d'  ,s.  and 
tile  principles  which  i  have  attempted  to  maintain,  be  rorr(  et  ;  jnsiict'.  wi-doiu.uiul  poli- 
cy demand  that  tliat  report  should  ^-eceive  our  sanction.  The  principle  tlure  reomii.tn.. 
djbd,  is,  that  ropresent^on  in  the  Legislative  l>ep:\rtment  of  (iovernment,  sh(>nl(l  he 
bojsed  upon  white  populatici,  exclusively.  1  have  said,  that  there  were  jxrenf  pcIitiraJ 
maxima  emanating  from  tJie  wisest  aii<l  rnostpntriotie  slatesruf  n.  and  sanefi-  n^  d  hy  rill 
the  elementary  writers- upon  the  subject  of  (Tovtrnnient ;  acted  upf»n  to<t,and  approved 
bv  the  people  of  tiiis  ConuiionweaUh  for  filty-four  years,  and  cnilndud  in  rur  IJill  <.f 
lU^hts;  and  Uiat  we  ought  to  regard  them,  not  as  hind  na  authority,  hut  a  ^  J'^hln  to 
£mde  us  lo  correct  conclusions.  One  of  Ihest  maxims  is  hnuid  in  the  .'•♦•com!  -t  ( tM-n  of 
that  instrument,  which,  among  others,  is  declare*!,  in  the  prenn.hle  of  t!i  it  s((titu.  to 
ptQTtain  to  the  peopleof  tljis  Connn'»n\vealth  un<l  their  po.terily,  a.*-  tie  L,\.<is  and  tiiun- 
datiou  of  (iovernment.  That  maxim  is,  'Mluit  all  p(\ver  is  vesod  in.  and  c<»iise- 
quently  derived  from, tlie  people;  that  magistrates  are  tlit  ir  trus!t«  s  rnd  bcrvi.nl;  .  Jiiid 
at  all  times  amenable  lo  them."  To  see  the  aji()lication  ui"  this  uiaxiin,  we  ^.u^l  I  rst 
aocertaui  in  what  sen.se  the  word  **  people"  is  there  nscd.  It  i.^  u:u\\u  M'  n  ih);  iut*  n- 
ded  to  embrace  all  those  within  the  pale  of  the  ciunnnuiity  :  in  other  wore]..,  ;;!i  tl:c,^« 
who  are  participants  in  the  enjoyujent  of  p<»htical  praver.  It  tolh  v.h,  tin  refore.  uh«  u 
the  community  is  ascertained,  that  all  pohticfd  powt  r  is  vesjied  in  that  rj.nimunity.  Jiy 
the  third  article  in  tlie  Bill  of  Rights  it  i«?  provided  that  a  n.ijority  hath  an  indubita- 
ble, unalienable,  and  indefeasible  right,  to  relbriu,  alter  or  ah<-liyh  the  fundamental 
laws  as  shall  be  judged,  &c. 

Thus  it  is  perceived  tiiat,  by  tlie  Bill  of  Rights,  and  wilhont  the  Bill  of  Rights  it 
would  be  equally  true  and  undeniable,  two  great  principles  of  Government  ure  cs- 
tabhshed. 

1st.  That  all  power  is  vested  in  tlie  people. 

2nd.  That  a  majority  of  tlie  people  must  control  tlie  minority,  and  regulate  the  ex- 
ercifse  of  that  power. 

Apply  these  two  principles  to  tlie  resolution  of  the  Committee,  and  they  sustain  liie 
proposition  therein  contained. 

The  truth  of  these  two  propositions  must  be  denied,  or  the  resolution  nnis-t  he  sanc- 
tioned :  does  this  require  argument  to  prove  it.^  The  argument  is  brief,  if  all  pow- 
ec  is  *'  vested  in  tlie  people,  and  a  maj(jrity  i.**  "  to  govern,  in  the  rxciciKc  of  that  pow- 
er, it  follows  of  course,  tbatsucli  majority  can  only  be  ascert:intd  hy  a  general  vote  of 
the  people,  or  by  their  agents  representing  equal  portions  of  the  people. 
1  have  thus,  according  to  my  intention,  endeavored  to  shew: 

1.  That  Government  must  be  conformed  to  the  characters  of  tlie  ))eop]e. 

2.  That  Republican  Government  is  the  happiest  form  of  Government,  that  human 
wisdom  can  divine,  for  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  people. 

3.  That  the  people  of  Virffinia,  have  the  necessary  virtue  and  intelligence. 

4.  That  the  reeolntion  of  £e  Le^lative  Committee,  recommends  a  principle  essen- 
tially and  neces9anly  forming  an  element,  of  a  pure  Republic  an  Government. 

I  will  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  proceed  to  tlie  consideratir»n  of  tlie  amendment  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Calpeper.  He  proposes  to  strike  out  the  basis  of  white  pojiu-  ' 
lation  exclusively,  as  recommended  by  tlie  Committee,  and  to  ins<  rt  a  totally  diffen  nt 
basis ;  a  baaia  to  be  co.nposed  of  popuhition  and  taxation  combined  :— As  to  the  object 
of  this  proposition  of  amendment,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion;  it  is  intended,  dis- 
tihctly^  to  give  representation  (to  a  certain  exWnt)  to  wealth,  and  not  to  numbers. 
What  la  the  avowed  operation  and  efiect  of  tlie  amendment,  as  admitted  by  its  friends 
and  advocates  ?  It  will  be  to  give  representation  to  slaves,  and  political  povv  er  to  their 
masterg  in  the  Legblative  Department  of  the  Government ;  and  tliis,  not  because  they 
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are  ntional  beingi,  having  free  will,  and  the  power  of  exercising  mch  free  will,  bul 
as  property  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  their  ownem,  by  reason  whereof,  they  are  to 
have  and  exercise  political  power.  To  illustrate  :  If  an  individual  has  one  hundred 
slaves,  upon  which  he  pays  tuxes,  he  is  to  have  political  power  in  proportion  to  his 
number  of  slaves.  This  doctrine  is  new  in  the  political  institutions  ot  this  State  :  it  is 
moreover,  not  only  a  departure  liroui  what  has  hitlierto  been  regarded  as  republican, 
but  is  in  direct  conflict  with  tlie  pohtical  maxims,  by  which  tlie  statesmen  and  patri- 
ots of  Virginia  have  heretofore  been  guided  and  governed.  Let  us  look,  fbr  a  mo- 
ment, to  some  of  the  most  leading  and  fundamental  of  tliese  maxims  :  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights  it  is  asserted,  that  all  power  is  derivtid  from  the  people,  and  of  right  belongs  to 
thein.  The  proposed  amendment  affirms,  that  all  power  is  not  derived  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  vested  in  tliem,  but  that  a  portion  of  pohtical  power  belongs  to,  and  is  vested 
in,  property  f  and  that  not  property  in  general,  according  to  the  argument,  but  in  a  parti- 
..  cular  species  of  property.  There  is  another  political  maxim  found  in  the  same  instru- 
ment, which  asserts,  that  tiie  majority  of  the  people  have  an  indubitable,  unahenable, 
and  indefeasible  riglit,  to  reform,  alter  or  abolish  their  fundamental  laws.  The  amend- 
ment atiirms,  that  this  right  does  not  belong  to  a  majority,  but  tliat  tliis  great  and  ab- 
^  sorbing  right,  belongs  to  a  miiutrUy  of  the  people  and  majority  of  wealtli :  both  tliese 
propositions  cannot  be  true.  The  one  or  the  otlier  must  be  false.  Are  gentlemen  pre- 
pared to  pronounce  these  maxims  false  .**  They  certainly  have  high,  and  I  would  al- 
most venture  to  say,  controlhng  sanction,  when  applied  to  people  capable  of  self-gov- 
ernment :  they  emanated  from  tlie  wisest  and  purest  statesmen,  in  the  best  of  times. 
They  are  hJlowed  by  time  and  experience,  and  are  interwoven  with  the  habits  and 
affections  of  tlic  people  of  Virginia.  Will  the  Comtnittee  at  tliis  stage  of  my  arg^u- 
ment,  indulge  me  in  a  simple  and  practical  illustration  of  the  truth  of  these  political 
maxims.  1  beg  leave  to  use  my  illustration,  not  only  to  shew,  to  some  extent,  the 
reasons  upon  which  these  truths  are  founded  ;  but  adso,  as  an  answer  to  an  argument 
of  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  in  which  he  insists  upon  the  quid  pro  quo,  in  the  com- 
pact we  are  engaged  in  making. 

1  will  suppose  that  a  community  of  fifly  individuals  have  assembled  together  fbr 
the  purpose  of  forming  for  themselves  a  system  of  Government.  Of  these  individu- 
als, forty  are  worth  100  dollars  each  :  the  residue  ten,  worth  2000  dollars  each.  They 
agree  as  to  the  object  of  the  compact.  It  is  to  protect  tlieir  lives,  and  their  liberty,  and 
to  secure  their  property.  The  next  object  is  the  details  of  this  compact.  I  will  take 
ihe  joint-stock  principle  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton.  Ten  wealthy  individu- 
als brinff  into  contribution,  tlieir  lives,  their  Uberties,  and  their  two  thousand  dollars 
each.  The  poorer  and  most  numerous  class  bring  also  tlieir  lives,  their  liberties,  and 
their  one  hundred  dollars  each,  which  constitutes  tlieir  all,  into  the  joint-stock.  The 
rich  say,  "  we  have  two  tliousand  dollars  each  :  you  have  but  one  hmidred  dollars 
each.  We  have,  consequently,  twenty  times  as  much  property  to  protect  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  compact  as  you  have.  We,  therefore,  msist  npon  iiavin^,  m  all  mat- 
ters about  which  we  are  to  legislate,  ten  votes  for  your  one.  This  provision  is  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  our  property,  against  your  cupidity.  Otherwise,  having  the 
majority  of  numbers,  you  might  legislate  our  two  thousand  dollars  out  of  our  pockets 
into  yours."  What  would  be  tJie  obvious  answer  to  such  a  demand  ?  "  It  is  true  you 
have  the  most  property;  but  our  Uves  and  our  Uberties  are  as  dear  to  us,  as  your  hvea 
and  your  liberties  can  be  to  you.  As  to  property,  we  bring  into  common-stock  our 
all,  you  do  no  more.  Our  all  is  as  dear  to  us,  though  not  so  great,  as  yours  can  pos- 
sibly be  to  you.  The  compact  can  be  only  durable,  as  founded  upon  the  mutual  con- 
fidence of  the  contracting  parties.  Besides,  if  you  shall  have,  by  virtue  of  your  pro- 
perty, the  political  power  which  you  claim,  you  may  exercise  that  power  upon  our 
lives  and  liberties,  as  well  as  upon  our  property.  If,  by  virtue  of  our  numbers,  we  are 
to  be  feared,  as  to  matters  of  property,  why  may  we  not  equally  fear  for  our  liberties, 
if  we  give  to  you,  who  are  the  minority,  the  power  to  govern  us ;  especially  as  you 
liave  the  wealtli,  which  is  power  in  itself.?"  At  tliia  moment,  when  the  Convention 
is  about  to  be  broken  up  upon  this  matter,  as  to  the  distribution  of  power,  a  neighbor- 
ing horde  of  marauders  and  plunderers  are  seen  hovering  round  our  supported  commu- 
nity, witli  the  evident  intent  of  conquering  and  plundering  them.  What  would  the 
wealthy  minority  think  and  say  ?  *'  We  have  not  strength  to  defend  ourselves  with- 
out your  aid.  Not  only  our  property,  but  our  lives  and  liberties  will  fall  a  prey  to  our 
enemies.  It  is  our  wealth  especially  which  has  allured  them  ;  we  shall  he  tne  peculiar 
objects  of  their  vengeance.  We  close  with  your  terms:  with  your  aid,  our  defence 
and  protection  is  certain."  The  invading  foe  is  repelled,  ai  the  risk,  perhaps  at  the 
expense,  of  the  blood  of  the  majority.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  whe- 
ther there  would  not  be  here  a  quid  pro  quo.  Sir,  I  hope  the  day  is  far  distant,  when 
this  Commonwealth  will  be  exposed  to  war  or  invasion;  but  it  is  certainly  wise  to 
look  forward  and  to  make  provision  for  such  an  event.  When  that  day  shall  arrive, 
depend  upon  it,  the  wealthy  few  will  find  their  remuneration  for  the  loss  of  pohtical 
power,  which  they  now  deprecate,  in  the  dauntless  bravery  and  ardent  patriotism  of 
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the  free  white  population  of  Virginia,  in  defending  them  fVom  the  onlj  danger  they 
have  a  right  to  apprehend  to  their  property. 

1  have  always  tliought,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  a  republican  form  of  Government, 
80  far  from  giving  to  wealth  political  power,  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  required  that 
■afe-guards  should  be  provided,  to  prevent  wealth  from  drawing  to  itself  too  great  a 
portion  of  power.  More  than  one  successful  conquerer  has  said,  "  give  me  money, 
and  I  will  conquer  the  world." 

But  it  is  said,  that  Government  is  intended  to  protect  property :  this  is  certainly 
true.  But  where  is  this  protection  to  be  found  ?  Is  it  to  be  found  in  parchment 
stipulations  in  the  compact  of  Government  ?  By  giving  to  property,  preponderating 
political  power  ?  Bj  declaring  that  the  minority  of  the  people  shall  govern  the  ma- 
jority, because  of  their  wealth  ?  By  placing  wealth  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  physical 
strength  ?  Certainly  not.  This  would  truly  be  "  a  paper  guarantee,"  which  the 
eloquent  gentleman  described  and  rejected  the  other  day,  as  visionary  and  de- 
lusive ;  and  all  his  arguments,  as  to  its  inefficacy  and  futility,  apply  here  with  full 
force.  -*n 

Sir,  the  only  effectual  guarantee,  against  the  abuse  of  power  in  a  republic,  is  to  be 
found,  and  to  be  found  only,  in  the  virtue  and  irdelligence  of  the  people ^  in  whom  all 
power  rests.  While  virtuous  and  intelligent,  they  will  do  no  act  of  injustice  or  ra- 
pine. And  when  they  become  vicious,  and  fit  for  violence  and  spoil,  it  is  in  vain  to 
^tempt  to  restrain  them  by  compact  stipulations.  When  vice  prevails,  the  republican 
form  of  Government  cannot  exist:  it  has,  in  itself,  the  elements  of  its  dissolution. 
Some  other  form  of  Government  must  be  resorted  to  ;  under  which,  indeed,  tlie  ma- 
ny may  be  restrained  from  plundering  the  few,  but  where  the  many  will  be  plundered 
try  the  few.  '  *^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  leading  objection  to  the  amendment,  which  operates  powerfully 
on  my  mind,  is,  that  we  have  been  deputed  here,  under  a  hope,  entertained  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Virginia,  that  the  Very  principle  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee, may  be  incorporated  in  the  Constitution.  If  this  hope  is  disappointed,  you  will 
have  a  lasting  cause  of  discontent.  Sir,  they  will  not  be  satisfied.  The  Constitution 
you  oflTer  them  will  be  rejected.  I  do  not,  indeed,  believe,  nay,  I  am  confident,  that 
the  people  of  Virginia  would  not,  in  such  an  event,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  rise  in 
their  majesty,  and  demand  the  object  of  their  wishes.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
would  be  any  disorderly  or  revolutionary  manifestations  of  their  displeasure.  God 
forbid  there  should. 

If  I  am  mistaken,  I  pledge  myself  with  my  best  powers,  to  prevent  or  delay  any 
such  feeUnors.  But,  I  am  satisfied,  they  would  unceasingly,  year  after  year,  crowd 
the  table  of  this  Hall  witli  their  memorials  and  petitions,  complaining  of  tJieir  wrongs 
and  demanding  redress,  until  the  caU  of  another  Convention  would  be  extorted,  un- 
der a  state  of  tearful  excitement.     Every  gentleman  would  deprecate  such  a  result. 

Ought  we,  then,  to  infuse  into  the  compact,  any  principle  calculated  to  lead  to 
■uch  consequences,  unles3  demanded  by  considerations  in  themselves  irresistible. 

Let  us,  then,  attentively  examine  the  grounds  on  which  the  principle  is  supported. 

It  is  said,  that  the  slave-holding  portion  of  the  community  fear,  that  unieBS  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  their  rights  and  interests  in  their  slaves  will  be  endangered, 
or  abused  ;  that  the  political  power  of  the  State,  will  fin  the  hands  of  the  non-slave-hold- 
ing portion  of  the  community,  be  used  to  their  oppression.  These  fears  are  either  well,  or 
ill  founded.  1  think  I  have  shewn,  by  the  aid  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  that 
if  those  fears  are  well  founded,  that  no  security  is  to  be  found  in  any  paper  stipulation 
on  the  subject,  or  by  the  adoption  of  the  amendment ;  because  these  fears  presup- 
pose that  the  people  are  vicious,  corrupt,  and  dishonest :  and  if  such  be  the  fact,  no 
possible  security  can  be  formed,  recogni/Jng  the  right  of  self-^vernment  in  the  peo- 
ple. But,  Sir,  depend  upon  it,  there  is  no  ground  of  such  fears,  from  any  calcula- 
tions I  have  been  able  to  make.  But,  is  Uiere  not  a  perfect  security  to  the  rights 
of  the  slave-holders,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  they  will  still  retain  the  political  power  of  the 
State,  even  upon  the  basis  recommended  by  the  Committee  ?  My  friend  and  colleajgue 
in  his  arguments  to  this  Committee,  proved,  beyond  question,  by  statistical  calculations 
and  facts,  that  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  the  Committee,  would  not  transfer 
the  controlling  political  power  to  the  non-slave-holding  portion  of  the  community ; 
but  that  a  majority  in  the  Legislative  Department  of  the  Government,  would  still  be 
lefl  to  the  slave-holders.  If  this  be  true,  surely,  no  gentleman  would  apprehend,  for 
a  moment,  that  those  holding  the  power,  would  exercise  it  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  oten 
interests.  I  pray  the  Committee,  to  look  for  a  moment,  to  their  statistical  tables,  and 
they  will  find  the  most  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  majority  of  the  Legislative  body, 
if  the  principle  of  the  white  basis  be  adopted,  would  still  reniain  in  the  slave-holding 
portion  of  the  community.  Keeping  out  of  view  the  slave-holding  interest,  which 
exists  to  some  extent,  in  the  country  beyond  the  Alleghany,  and  assuming  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  slave-holding  population, 
there  it  will  be  found  toe  slave-holding  interest  predominates.    If  to  this  you  add  th« 
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slave-holding  interest  in  the  Valley,  yon  give  an  overwhelming  majority  to  th«  sbre- 
holders.  The  feare  of  frentlemen  must  vanish  before  facts  so  conclusive.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  ask  the  high-minded  honorable  gentlemen  of  the  east,  to  remember 
the  chiritiible  rul*-  ".  idirmg  others  by  ouret^lves.  It  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure,  that 
I  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  Uiat  the  slave-holding  country  of  the  east,  have  never 
done  us  injustice  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  though  it  has  always  been  in  their  pow- 
er to  do  so.  They  have  most  liberally  contributed  to  the  revenue  of  the  State,  by  tax- 
ation on  their  slaves.  Why,  tlien,  fear  to  trust  the  people  of  tlie  west,  if  controlling 
political  i>ower,  should  devolve  upon  them  ?  Have  we  less  virtue  and  honesty  .'*  Are 
we  made  of  di^erent  materials .''  We  have  not  received  injustice  at  your  hands  j  why, 
tl»en,  should  you  apprehend  it  ditours? 

It  is  said,  that  there  is  a  diversity  of  interests  in  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  which 
must  \m  liannonized  by  compromise.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  acomnmnity  in 
wliirh  there  is  twt  a  diversity  of  interests. 

Sir,  diversity  of  interests  is  always  to  be  protected  by  wise  legislation ;  and  there  is 
no  fear  lliat  every  interest  will  not  be  fully  and  fairly  represented  in  our  Lemslative 
body.  If  there  be  waning,  and  conflicting  interests,  the  question  would  men  be, 
could. fln?/ Constitutional  stipulations  or  provisions  reconcile  such  interests?  But  it 
remains  to  be  proved,  that  there  are  warring  and  conflicting  interests  within  this  Com- 
monwealth.    I  do  not  admit  the  tact. 

The  gentleman  from  Nortliampton  has  asked  us,  whether  we  will  consent  to  take 
all  the  political  power,  and  bear  all  tlie  pecuniary  burdens  ?  To  this  inquiry  1  indigr. 
nantly  answer  no.  The  gentleman  would  reject  such  a  proposal  himself.  We  wul 
neither  buy  nor  sell  politi^  power ;  we  regard  it  as  the  unahenable  property  of  the 
people,  which  th«y  have  nf>t  a  right  to  barter  away  or  divest  themselves  of,  either  for 
themselves,  or  their  posterity. 

The  gentleman  from  Orange,  has  reprobated  the  idea  of  giving  political  power  to 
property  alone.  I  concur  with  him  in  his  reprobation.  But  has  the  gentleman  re- 
flected, how  far  the  amendment  he  advocates,  in  eft'ect,  leads  to  the  same  result  ?  He 
must  admit,  tliat  the  minority  of  the  people  ought  not  to,  and  cannot,  govern  the  ma- 
jority ;  but  he  contends,  that  property  connected  with  that  minority,  ought  to  govern. 
VVIiat,  then,  is  it  that  constitutes  tliis  right  to  govern,  upon  lus  hypotliesis  .'*  It  is  cer- 
tainly property. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  done.  I  have  presented  my  plain  views,  in  my  plain  way. 
I  am  thankful  to  the  Committee  for  tlieir  polite  attention,  whether  it  proceeded  from 
courtesy  to  myself,  or  from  respect  to  any  thing  that  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Morris  of  Hanover,  then  rose,  and  a^idressed  the  Committee  substantially  as 
follows : 

After  the  able  discussion  this  question  has  undergone,  1  cannot  flatter  myself- 
with  the  hope  of  throwing  upon  it  nmch  additional  light.  But,  as  my  constitu- 
ents feel  themselves  very  deeply  interested  in  its  decision,  I  hupe  to  be  indulged, 
while  I  assign  the  reasons  which  will  govern  my  vote  upon  jt.  1  promise,  in  so  do- 
in^,  not  to  detain  tlie  Committee  long. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me,  tliat  the  question,  which  the  gentleman  from  Fred- 
erick (Mr.  Powell)  has  just  been  discussing,  is  not  the  question  now  before  us  for 
consideration.  The  question  we  have  to  decide,  is.  whether  representation  in  the  Le- 
gislative branch  of  our  Coverninent,  shall  be  based  Upon  numbers  only,  or  on  a  com- 
bined ratio  of  population  and  taxation :  from  some  ot  the  remarks  which  have  fallen 
from  Uie  gentleman  from  Frederick,  he  seems  to  have  considered  the  question  to  be 
whether  it  should  be  bcu^ed  on  (Uf  who  enjoy  the  eieclire  franchise,  or  on  all  the  fffhthig 
mm  in  the  cmtimunUy.  These  are  not  the  matters  which  we  are  now  considering. 
When  they  sliall  be  presented  to  us,  if  they  ever  shall  be  presented,  the  proper  time 
will  arrive  to  attempt  an  answer  to  wliat  he  has  advanced.  The  question  now  before 
us  is  a  very  short  one.  Shall  repreBcntiition  be  based  on  numbers  only  ?  Or  upon  po- 
pulation and  taxation  combined.'*  The  question  is  Khurt,  but  in  its  decision  is  involv- 
ed much  of  the  happiness  or  misery  of  this  our  ancient  Commonwealth.  Before  I 
examine  it  more  minutely,  let  me  be  allowed  to  make  a  remark  or  two,  in  reply  to 
some  of  tlie  observations  of  gentlemen  cm  the  other  side  of  this  question. 

As  tlie  end  of  all  good  Government  is  the  protection  of  property  as  well  as  of  per- 
sons, it  is  not  enough  for  those  gentlemen  to  prove  that  their  personal  rights  will  be 
endangered  unless  representation  shall  be  based  upon  numbers  alone.  If  tliey  had 
proved  tliis,  which  1  humbly  conceive  they  have  not,  still,  if  we  are  not  assured  that 
our  rights  of  property  will  be  secure  under  such  an  arrangement,  their  observations 
fall  sJiort  of  the  mark  ;  they  do  not  cover  the  whole  ground.  Even,  if  it  be  true,  that 
tJiey  will  not  be  protected  in  tlieir  personal  rights,  without  the  introduction  of  the 
new  clause  in  the  Constitution,  yet,  if  that  clause,  in  its  practical  eflect,  goes  to  lay 
prtwtrate  our  property  at  their  feet,  they  have  not  proved  to  us  that  the  article  ought 
to  be  inserted. 
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Their  ti^Qment  might,  indeed,  shew  us,  that  it  will  be  right  to  propose  to  the  peo- 

le  of  Vlrjrmia  hco  Constitutions  instead  of  one  ;  or  else  that  some  middle  principle 
lUst  be  resorted  to,  which  shall  protect  botli  persons  and  property  ;  out  if  no  mode 
wji  be  found,  of  giving  protection  to  boUi ;  if  the  incongruity  between  the  two  in- 
'rests  really  be  so  great,  that  either  one  or  tlic  other  rau^it  be  sacrificed,  1  agree  that 
le  Convention  should  provide  two  different  Constitutions.  I  earnestly  hope,  howe- 
3r,  that  no  such  nece^jsity  will  be  for  id  to  exist.  I  hope  it  will  appear,  that  we  may, 
the  same  time,  be  able  to  secure  to  the  west  the  enjoyment  of  tlieir  personal  rights; 
id  to  the  east,  the  safe  possession  of  their  property.  1  hope  this,  as  a  Virginian  :  for 
feel  my  pride  interested  in  Jseeping  tlie  lines  of  the  Slate  as  they  exist  at  present. 
irry  should  I  be,  to  run  a  new  line,  across  the  whole  of  our  ancient  territory  ;  nor 
n  1  ever  agree  to  such  a  measure,  unless  it  sliall  be  found  necessary  for  the  protee- 
)ii  of  the  personal  rights  of  one  portion  of  the  State,  and  the  property  of  the  other. 
Jeprecate  the  existence  of  such  a  necessity.  Whetlier  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
the  (]uestion,  by  the  uncompromising  persevenuice  with  which  they  insist  on  car- 
ing all  tlie  points  tliey  have  in  view,  sliall  bring  us  to  this  necessity,  jf  will  not  even 
ow  myself  to  consider. 

Let  us  see,  Sir,  whether  there  be  any  thinff  in  representative  Crovemment,  which 
imperiously  requires  the  insertion  of  tiiis  clause  ;  whetiier  it  be  indispensable  for  the 
•servation  of  a  Republican  Government,  tliat  representation  in  the  Legislative  De* 
rtiuent  shall  be  bottomed  upon  numbers  only.  If  this  principle  be  true,  and  ottt 
(iflicting  interests  be,  indeed,  so  irreconcileable,  as  some  gentlemen  seem  to  suppose, 
[now  not,  1  confess,  to  what  conseqf  jnces  it  may  lead.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
jIs,  upon  which  representation  is  made  to  rest,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  must  have  % 
publican  Government.  Our  people  are  not*  only  capable  of  enjoying  that  form  of 
>v'ernment,  and  desire  to  have  it,  but  we  cannot  make  for  them  any  otiier.  BecauM 
re  is  another  Government,  of  which  we  are  also  members,  which  has  guaranteed 
Kvery  State  within  its  operation,  a  republican  form. 

[iut  i&  it  necessary  Uiat  such  a  Government  shall  be  based  apon  numbers  only  ? 
lien  this  debate  commenced,  it  seemed  that  tlie  principal  source  of  argument  was 
wn  from  an  inherent,  independent,  a  priori  right  by  which  a  numerical  majori^ 
re  entitled  to  govern :  such  a  right  was  urged  upon  us  witJi  great  earnestness  at  first ; 
since  the  able  and  convincing  address  of  the  gentleman  from  iSortiiumpton  (Mr. 
bihur)  it  appears  to  have  been  nearly,  if  not  quite  abandoned  :  and  now  tlie  position 
are  left  to  combat,  is,  that  this  right  oi  the  uinjority  is  a  ('(mrtntional  right ;  that 
sists  by. the  agreement  of  our  ancestors,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  prevail.  Thejr 
(ve  the  proofs  m  support  of  this  position  from  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  general 
iciples  there  laid  down ;  and  without  paying  the  least  re^d  to  tlie  specificatioos 
he  Constitution  itself,  they  insist  that  the  general  ^itions  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
ht  to  be  received  as  giving  the  universal  rule  for  all  tree  Governments.  And  real- 
Sir,  were  we  to  look  at  the  language  of  that  instrument  and  to  look  no  further, 
-e  might  seem  to  be  much  force  in  tlieir  argument.  But  it  is  an  eetabUshed  rule 
riterpretation,  that  in  order  to  get  at  tlie  true  meaning  of  any  instrument,  you  are 
to  look  at  one  of  its  parts  only,  separately  and  apart  Irom  tlie  residue,  but  you  are 
Jte  the  whole  record,  and  compare  one  part  with  another,  and  tlius  iudge  of  the 
lected  meaning  of  the  whole.  \(  that  rule  is  pursued  here,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
-ede  that  the  venerable  men  who  were  tlie  authors,  both  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
iie  Constitution  of  tlie  State,  were  in  the  former  stating  freneral  principles  only  : 
were  laying  the  foundation,  not  building  the  superstructure  ;  and  when  they  did 
vfurda  build  it,  built  on  no  such  interpretation  of  the  first  instrument  as  is  now 
ended  for.  The  reason  gentlemen  give  for  this,  is  a  very  strange  one.  They  tell 
lat  those  illustrious  men  were  too  much  hurried  ;  the  roar  of  hostile  cannon  was 
udible,  and  tiieir  place  of  meeting  was  too  near  a  ruthless  enemy,  to  make  their 
what  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  They,  theretbre,  coald  not  carry  out  the 
iples  they  had  laid  down  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  the  subsequent  structure  of  the 
titution.  7t  does  not  seem  to  hiive  occurred  to  gentlemen,  that  if  the  near  neigh- 
>od  of  the  enemy,  and  the  roar  of  hostile  cannon,  and  the  dangers  and  alarms 
Htate  of  war,  operated  with  so  much  force  upon  tJieir  minds,  when  they  were 
^i^g  up  the  articles  of  the  Constitution,  the  same  circumstances  may  reasonably 
ijjposed  to  have  operated  with  equal  force  when  they  were  drawing  up  the  arti- 
st the  Bill  of  Rights.  If  they  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  carry  out  general 
iples  in  the  Constitution,  we  may  as  well  suppose  they  were  in  too  great  a  hur- 
/imil  those  principles,  when  they  laid  them  down  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  If  we 
conclude,  that  they  would  have  made  the  one  of  these  instruments  very  differ- 
•om  what  it  is,  if  they  had  had  more  time  for  deliberation,  why  is  it  not  as  fiiir, 
iw  the  same  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  other  ?  But,  Sir,  is  the  fact  so  ?  wis 
oristitiiCion  drawn  up  in  all  this  haste  ?  Were  those  wise  men,  afler  laying  the 
ation  of  the  house  on  one  plan,  obliged  to  build  tlie  house  itself  on  anouier.^ 
sure  the  gentlemen  beUeve  what  Uiey  have  stated  to  be  strictly  true ,  but  noth- 
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ing  is  more  certain  than  that  thev  are  entirely  mistaken.  Sir,  there  are  men  now  Ur- 
ing,  1  was  ahnost  ready  to  say,  tnere  are  men  here  present,  who  could  inform  this 
Committee,  that  every  article  in  that  Constitution  was  duly  and  diligently  considered; 
aye,  Sir,  was  debated,  inch  by  inch.  But  I  will  not  appeal  to  the  liying.  I  will  ap- 
peal to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  distinguishea  statesmen,  whom  this  State  or 
this  country  ever  produced,  but  who  is  now  no  more.  I  could  support  by  his  testimo* 
ny  a  niultitude  of  facts  on  this  subject,  all  eoing  to  verify  the  assertion  1  haye  made* 
I  refer  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  ha«  left  conclusive  evidence  to  shew,  that  nothing  like 
haste,  nothing  at  ill  of  the  hurry  supposed  by  gentlemen  to  have  thrown  the  Consti* 
tuUon  into  its  present  form,  had  any  existence.  He  says  expressly,  that  that  instru- 
ment  was  discussed,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  disputed  inch  by  inch :  that  the  de* 
bate  was  protracted  so  as  to  produce  weariness,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  wea- 
riness, a  '*  projet "  of  his  own,  which  he  forwarded  to  a  member  of  the  Convention , 
was  not  submitted  to  its  consideration,  and,  of  course,  not  adopted,  whilst  its  pream^ 
ble  was.  I  think,  therefbre,  that  those  who  are  driven  to  contend,  that  while  tne  Bill 
of  Rights  was  drawn  up  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  dehberation,  the  Constitution 
was  hurried  over  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  from  fear  of  the  enemy,  are  mistaken 
in  their  facts  :  the  evidence  is  all  against  them  :  and  I  am  persuaded  that  they  them- 
selves, if  they  consult  again  the  history  of  that  time,  will  acknowledge  that  they  have 
been  in  error.  Let  the  consideration  have  its  due  weight,  that  botli  Uiese  instruments 
were  drawn  up  by  the  same  men,  and  at  the  same  time  ;  and  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  same  wisdom,  and  with  the  same  deliberation  and  care,  they  laid  down,  first,  the 
principles,  and  then  the  form  of  a  Government  for  Vir^nia.  Apply,  then,  to  these  two 
valuable  legacies  of  our  forefathers,  the  principles  of  interpretation  1  have  before  men- 
tioned. Do  not  take  up  one  half  the  iifttrument,  and  say  it  means  thus,  and  thus  :  but 
put  both  the  parts  together :  They  were  both  fashioned  by  the  same  hand  :  let  all  the 
string  sound,  and  then,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  eholl  be  led  to  a  different  conclusion.  If 
the  ftamers  of  these  two  instruments  understood  themselves,  and  if  on  comparing  the 
one  with  the  otlier,  it  shall  appear  that  the  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  not  sud^ 
as,  taken  alone,  it  might  seem  to  bear ;  we  must  ffive  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
whole,  so  far  as  we  can.  For  example,  take  the  language  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  on  the 
subject  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  Then  take  up  the  Constitution,  and  ask  what  it  has  en- 
acted on  the  same  subiect.^  and  see  if  there  be  any  thing  like  contradiction  between  them. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  declares,  that  all  persons ''  having  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent 
common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  community,"  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 
The  question  to  be  settled  is,  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  this  declaration  ?  Some 
gentlemen  reply,  that  the  fiict  of  having  been  born  within  the  State,  furnishes  all  the 
evidence  required ;  others  tell  us  that  a  residence  of  two  years  is  sufficient  evidence ; 
others  require  a  residence  of  five  years ;  and  almost  every  genUeman  has  some  qua- 
lification of  his  own.  But  do  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
tell  us  any  such  thing .'  No,  Sir ;  they  say  that  the  evidence  they  considered  suffi- 
cient, is  a  FREEHOLD. 

DogenUemen  tell  me  that  here  is  a  contradiction  ?  Why,  Sir,  take  the  general  prin- 
ciple in  its  abstract  form  ;  and  you  miffht  ar^e  firom  it  till  you  bring  us  at  length  to 
universal  suffrage.  But  take  the  naked  principle,  and  view  it  in  connection  wiu  the 
Constitution,  and  there  you  find,  that  freeholders,  and  freeholders  only,  were  in  the 
contemplation  of  those  who  laid  down  the  principle.  The  one  gives  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  other.  The  general  principle^  is  in  tne  Bill  of  Rights.  The  limitation  is 
in  the  Constitution.  The  same  remark:  is  true,  as  applied  to  every  other  article. 
Let  us  apply  the  same  mode  of  interpretation  to  the  third  article  of  the  Bill  of 
Riffhts. 

The  gentlemen  say  that  all  free  white  citizens  in  the  State,  are  to  be  numbered,  and 
that  a  majority  of  that  number  have  the  right  to  rescind,  alter  or  new  moddl  the  Con- 
stitution as  they  please  *,  that  they  are  to  have  the  law-making  power ;  in  short,  that 
they  are  to  have  all  the  power  of  the  State :  and  we  might  have  supposed  that  tha 
firamers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  thought  so  too,  had  they  not  left  on  record  a  provision 
to  the  contrary.  When  they  come  to  make  the  Constitution  and  ordain  the  law-mak- 
ing power,  they  UTnit  the  general  principle  laid  down  in  the  third  article  of  the  Bill 
of  flights,  and  confide  that  power,  not  to  the  free  white  peopU,  but  to  the  freeholder$ 
m  ike  seceral  counties. 

Here,  Sir,  you  find  that  they  intended,  not  a  majority  of  the  free  white  male  citi- 
aoens  merely,  but  a  maiority  of  citizens,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  pledges  that 
they  would  not  abuse  tne  authority  entrusted  to  them.  This  is  the  maiority  to  which 
they  looked,  and  here  is  the  limitation  of  the  principle  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Let 
the  gentlemen  themselves  say,  if  this  comparison  does  not  give  the  true  interpre- 
tation. 

It  was  said  by  the  ^ntleman  from  Brooke,  ^Mr.  Doddridge)  that  the  Constitution 
has  recognized  no  prmciple,  by  which  slave-holders  are  to  be  protected. 
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[Hef«  Mr.  Doddridge  explained.  What  he  had  said  was,  that  the  Conititution  re- 
cognises no  such  principle,  as  representation  in  virtue  of  property.] 

Air.  Morris  resumed.  He  had  not  misunderstood  tlie  ^ntleman ;  but  would  now 
undertake  to  shew  Uiat  he  was  mistaken.  It  is  true,  said  he,  that  the  word  **  slave,*' 
10  not  mentioned  either  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  or  in  the  Constitution  :  neither  do  we 
ask  that  it  should  be  inserted  now.  But  when,  in  1776,  Virginia  gave  the  control  of 
her  Government  to  freeholders^  she  granted  it  to  slave-holders :  nor  could  she  havo 

flvett  to  the  latter  a  more  effectual  guarantee.  The  freeholder  was  himself  a  slave- 
older.  Was  it  necessary,  expressly  to  say,  that  this  was  done  for  the  protection  of 
property  ?  Sir,  we  infer  it  from  the  act.  Virginia  by  her  art,  granted  the  power  of 
the  State,  to  tnen  who  held  the  very  property,  we  desire  to  secure.     And  now  let  the 

gentleman  from  Brooke,  give  to  the  slave-holders  the  same  power  which  was  co  %&• 
ed  to  them  by  the  Constitution  of  '76,  and  so  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned,  I  am 
willing^  to  adopt  his  proposition  immediately. 

It  was  said  bv  my  friend  from  Chesterfield,  that  this  principle  of  basing  representa- 
tion upon  numbers   alone,  is  TtetP :  and  I  con<?ur  with  him  in  that  sentiment.     The 
principle  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  existing  Constitution :  that  instrument  confides  the 
power,  not  to  a  majority  of  free  whites,  but  to  a  majority  of  freeholders.     My  friend 
did  not  say,  that  no  such  claims  as   are  now  advanced,  had  ever  been  made  before. 
He  was  well  aware  of  the  abortive  efforts,  of  which  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  has 
favored  the  Coomiittee  with  an  account :  he  knew  perfectly  well,  that  this  doctrine 
had  been  asserted  at  Staunton  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  ;  but  he  thought,  as  I  do 
also,  that  the  memorial  from  Staunton,  and  the  abortive  ettbrtsin  the  Legislature,  had 
not  affixed  this  new  principle  to  the  Constitution  ;  a  principle  so  different  from  those 
I&id  down  by  our  fbrefathfers  in  1776,  and  which  are  calculated  to  protect,  not  only 
personal  rights,  but  the  rights  of  ])roperty  also.     The  principle  of  a  majority  of  mere 
numbers,  was  not  only,  not  the  basis  of  the  existing  Constitution,  but  it  had  been  ex- 
pressly and  most  solemnly  declared,  on  various  occasions,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  lay  the  ba- 
sis of  representation  in  any  such  principle.     Such  a  declaration  was  the  ground  of  the 
provision  in  relation  to  slaves,  which  is  contained  in  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  a  pro- 
vision, not  which  we  yielded,  but  on  which  we  ourselves  insisted.     Vir^nia,  before  she 
entered  the  confederacy,  insisted  that  her  representation  in  that  contedeincy  should 
nM,  be  according  to  the  numbers  of  her  white  population  alone.     And  who.  Sir,  wer« 
the  men  that  mus  contended  in  the  memorable  Convention  which  firamed  the  Fe<^ 
ra!  Coifstitution  ?  Some  of  those  very  men  who  framed  our  own  State  Constitution,  and 
drew  up  the  Bill  of  Rights.     Yes,  Sur,  the  very  men,  who  laid  down  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples, from  which  gentlemen  attempt  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  a  white  basis  ex- 
clusively, insisted  that  our  Federal  representation  should  be  compoi;nded  i>f  proper^ 
as  well  as  numbers.  We  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  principle :  We  demanded  the  pranci- 
ple.  We  demanded  it  as  a  protection  for  all  this  great  southern  country,  which  was  then 
filled  with  slaves.    Protection  against  whom  ?  against  enemies  ?  dishonest  and  rapaci- 
ous .'  and  who  would  be  tempted  by  interest  to  depredation  and  rapine  ?  No,  Sir,  against 
men,  just  as  kind-hearted,  just  as  ujpright,  just  as  honorable,  just  as  generous,  as  are  our 
brethren  now  :  Against  men  who  had  shed  their  blood  in  our  common  struggle  for 
independence  *,  men,  who  had   lain  with  us  side  by  side  in  the  camp,  and  stood  with 
lis,  side  by  side  in  the  battle,  not  ten  years  before.     And  why.  Sir  ?     Why  did  we  de- 
mand such  a  pledge  .'     Because  we  held  it  -necessary  to  our  protection.     Not  that  we 
suspected  their  motives ;  not  that  we  imputed  to  them  wickedness ;  but  because  we 
knew  then,  as  all  men  know  now,  that  unless  property  is  protected,  it  will  be  invaded. 
Virginia  stood  in  relation  to  the  Union  at  that  day,  as  we  now  stand  towards  our  bre- 
thren of  the  west.     And  will  our  brethren  deny,  what  our  sister  States  of  the  Union 
granted  ?    I  do  not  deny,  that  other  considerations  entered  into  tlie  Federal  Compact, 
besides  the  mere  distribution  of  power.     Union  was  a  most  important  object  \  so  im- 
portant, that  almost  any  thing  was  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  attainmg  it :  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  importance  of  union,  and  the  earnest,  anxious  desire  for  it,  which 
was  felt  by  Virginia,  she,  nevertheless,  insisted  upon  this  point  as  a  sine  qua  mm  : 
Unless  that  was  inserted  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  Virginia  would  not  take  that 
Constitution. 

Sir,  we  are  called  upon  now,  when  placed  in  like  circumstances,  to  give  up  the  great 
principle  for  which  they  thus  contended ;  and  can  it  be  said  that  we  iiave  fewer  mo- 
tives to  msist  upon  it  than  they  had  ?  If  such  is  the  fact,  let  it  be  shewn :  but  if  not, 
as  it  is  not,  what  apology  can  we  make  to  posterity  ?  Let  Virginia  give  up  this  princi^ 
pie  and  what  will  be  said  ?  Will  it  not  be  said,  that  the  neat  southern  State,  has  given 
up  the  creat  southern  doctrine  for  which  she  contended  in  1789  ?  And,  when  the  de- 
cision of  that  question  shall  be  agitated  in  the  Federal  Government,  how  sbaill  we 
stand.'  "  Virgmia  the  great  southern  State,  has  given  up  the  point.  It  is  vain  for  the 
rest  of  the  aouth,  to  attempt  to  maintain  it."  But,  Sir,  there  is  a  necessity  for  our 
maintaimng  it.  You  haVis  been  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  that  one 
eleventh  jMirt  of  our  power  in  the  Federal  (Government,  is  derived  firom  this  princi- 
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pie,  end  rests  upon  it.  Cut  it  down,  by  the  act  of  tliis  Convention,  and  how  will  ihfi 
south  sustain  itself  in  our  National  Councils  ?  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hare  mure  motives 
than  our  fathers  had  on  tiiis  subject.  We  have  given  up  to  the  Federal  Govcrument, 
the  entire  power  of  laying  duties  upon  imposts.  We  have  surrendered  all  our  most 
▼aluable  sources  of  revenue  into  their  hands,  and  now  we  have  few  resources  letl  but 
direct  taxation  upon  our  lands  and  slaves.  At  tlie  time  of  the  adaption  of  tlie  Fede- 
ral Constitution,  the  wise  men,  who  framed  that  instrument,  knew  tiiat  all  the  resour- 
ces of  foreign  commerce  were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govermnent,  and  tlmt, 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  direct  taxation,  would  seldom  arise.  If,  then,  our  ances- 
tors tliou^ht  it  necessary,  at  that  day,  to  insist  on  the  principle  ;  if  they  rejected  a  re- 
presentation  based  on  numbers,  and  insisted  on  a  guarantee  for  tlie  protection  of  pror 
perly,  can  our  motives  be  less  for  a  siuiilar  policy  ?  Surely  not.  They  are  ma^uiiied 
ten-fold.  Those  who  framed  the  General  Governaieut,  were  well  aware  of  the  viist 
resources  which  must  be  derived  to  it,  fn)m  foreign  commerce  :  but,  we  knuw,Ly  sad 
experience,  that  a  State  (Government  can  have  no  resources  for  wcaltli,  but  what  she 
derives  from  direct  taxation.  If  our  fafliers  insisted  on  a  guarantee  against  tlie  mere 
COntingencij,  that  the  General  Government  mii^hi,  s  )nietimey  be  obliged  to  resort  tij 
direct  taxation,  how  much  mofe  ought  we  to.be  on  our  guard,  whose  direct  taxes  are 
annually  and  daily  recurring  ? 

But,  Sir,  we  have  given  otlier  evidence,  that,  in  our  judinnent,  the  interpretiitiou 
which  the  gentlemen  would,  put  upon  the  Bill  of  Rights,  is  not  the  true  one.  Ngt 
only  did  the  very  men,  who  drew  up  our  Bill  of  Rights,  themselves  insist  upon  ^ 
compound  basis  of  numbers  and  property  ;  but  look,  Sir,  Jiow  we  ourselves  have  dis- 
posed of  power,  in  the  structure  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  know  th^ 
case  is  not,  in  all  points,  parallel ;  but  1  refer  to  it,asguing  to  shew,  tiiat,  hi  the  jud^ 
ment  of  Virginia,  mere  numbers  never  d«.  constitute  a  lit  basis  for  representation, 
(unless,  indeed,  where  the  peculiar  i^ature  of  the  case  is  such,  that  tliey  are,  in  them- 
selves, an  all-sulhcieut  guarantee  ;).  but,  wherever  great  interest^,  eitlier  political  oj* 
pecuniary,  are  about  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  a  <iilTerent  principle  is  instantly  res«jrte^ 
to,  I  say,  then,  that  in  tlie  construction  of  the  less  numerous  branch  of  tlit  Federal 
Legislature,  so  far  from  admitting  the  principle  of  a  mere  ipajority  of  numbers  hav-; 
ing  the  right  to  rule,  we  agre*Mi,  that  that  principle  should  be,  in  a  still  greater  degrue, 
disregarded,  than  is  proposed  now  by  the  "amendment  before  us.  We  stipulated  exr 
'Yj  that  all' tlie  States  should  enjov,  in  that  body,  a  strictly  equal  representation. 


The  Ifttle  States  of  Delaware,  Rhode  Liand,  and  New-Jersey,  are  precisely  onafoot^ 
hig  with  Virginia,  New-York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Sir,  is  there  any  tiling  here  like 
an  equality  of  numbers  ?  Tlie  uiequality  is  vast ;  it  is  infinite  :  far,  far  beyond  any 
tfauDcr  tliat  is  ask  '  1  or  thought  of  between  us  and  our  tmnsmontaine  brethriAi, 

Why  was  such  an  article  as  this,  inserted  in  tlie  Federal  Constitution.^  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  political  sovereignty  of  the  small  States ;  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  that  end.  Numbers  did  not,  and  cf>uld  not  prevail.  If  they  had,  the  small 
States  would  have  been  in  jeopardy  every  hour.  We  deliberately  agreed  to  the  ar- 
rangement. We  ourselves  said,  that  in  point  of  representation  in  the  Senate,  Khode 
Island  and  Delaware  should  be  on  tlie  same  footing  with  Virginia  or  New-York. 

I  know  it  may  be  urged,  tliat  this  was  not  a  9ompromise  among  individuals,  but 
among  sovereign  States.  Granted.  But,  are  we  not  making  a  compromise,  similar  in 
character  and  principle  ?  A  compromise  to  preserve  the  rights  of  individuals,  as  dear 
to  them,  and  as  important  to  them,  as  political  sovereignty  can  he  to  a  Stjite.  Is  it 
not  for  the  preservation  of  tliat  on  which  tlieir  families  are  to  subsist  ?  For  the  preser- 
vation of  tlieir  property  .' 

It  is  a  compromise,  on  tliP  ?ame  principle  and  for  the  same  end  j  witli  tliis  only  dif- 
ference, tliat  property  is  in  the  plit^p  of  pMlitiral  power. 

Numbers  tlien,  were  not  in  '7u  or  in  V7,  tlhc  principle  by  which  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, were  regulated,  in  conferring  power  either  on  her  own  State  authorities,  or 
those  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Is  there  no  great  interest  concerned  in  this  question  ?  Shall  we  be  told  that  it  is 
not  a  great  interest  which  is  to  be  protected  ?  Aye,  but  it  is  said  tliat  intere;Jt  is  not 
m  jeopardy.  Sir,  what  is  the  present  actual  condition  of  this  StaU» .'  In  what  position 
do  we  stand  .'*  In  this  position :  The  slave  population  on  tliis  side  tlie  Blue  Ridge, 
amounts  to  300,000;  the  slave  population  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  amounts  to 
60,000.  On  this  side  the  Ilidsre  is  raised  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  amount 
of  taxes  paid  in  the  State.  Beyond  tliat  Ridge  is  raised  less  than  one-fourth  of  those 
taxes.  Bevond  that  Ridge,  lie  40  counties.  Some  of  these  of  rich  and  fertile  land, 
and  one  ol^the  moat  beautiful  limestone  vallevs  on  which  the  sun  sliines.  And  yet, 
Sir,  this  whole  region  of  country,  from  tlie  lilue  Rid^e  to  the  Ohio  river,  is  drawing 
•very  year  from  the  public  chest,  for  tlie  administration  of  justice,  and  the  purposes 
of  representative  Government,  a  sum  greater  than  it  brings jntp  the  general  fisc.  And 
now,  Sir,  what  arc  we  asked  to  do.>  While  we  jiay  thre'e-fourtlis  of  the  taxes,  and 
the/  one-fourth,  and  while  they  draw  from  tlie  treasury,  more  than  they  pay  into  it, 
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we  ire  triced  to  tdopi  into  our  Constitation  an  article  hj  which  the  whok  political 
authonty  and  tax-laying  power  of  the  State,  ahall  be  transferred  beyond  the  Ridge !  Bir, 
I  do  not  ny,  nor  do  I  Mieve,  that  the  people  weet  of  the  Ridge,  are  any  lew  moral, 
or  in  any  respect,  worse  than  those  to  the  esst  of  it :  bat  I  would  ask  them,  with  all 
frankness,  whether  tketf  would  feel  safe  in  the  like  circumstances  ?  Whether  such  a 
state  of  things  could  l>e  called  Republican  ?  Or,  whether  it  would  not  interfere  with 
the  yery  first  principles  of  Republican  Government  ?  I  ask,  what  is  the  money  raised 
by  taxation  in  a  firee  Goyemment?  Is  it  a  contribution  extorted  by  the  power  of  a  des- 
pot ?  By  the  King  or  his  Nobles  ?  Has  any  power,  existing  in  a  Republic,  a  right  to 
take  away  froin  me,  10,  20,  50  per  cent  of  my  property,  without  any  consultation 
with  me  or  my  representatiye  ?  No,  Sir.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Republican 
tioyemment,  that  all  money  raised  for  public  purposes,  shaU  be  the  voluntary  dona- 
tion of  the  people,  by  themselves  or  their  agents.  But  what  sort  of  a  donation  is 
that,  where  ancuier  lajrs  the  tax  and  makes  the  donation  out  of  my  property  ?  Is  that 
the  donation  of  the  holder  ?  Sir,  I  was  surprised  when  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk 
said,  the  other  day,  that  taxation  and  representation,  sprang  from  different  foun- 
tains, and  flowed  into  different  and  distant  oceans. 

My   little  reading  had  led  me  to  believe,  that  the  representativa  principle  in 
modem  times,  and  as  it  now  exists  upon  the  American  Continent,  owed  its  birth  to 
the  British  House  of  Commons;  where  representation,  according  to  our  notion  of 
k,  first  exbted.     That  was  the  model  from  which  all  the  various  forms  of  representa- 
tive Ck>vemment,  in  North  and  South  America,  have  been  taken.     In  some  mstances 
we  have  improved  upon  it:  in  others  we  have  fidlen  below  it ;  but  varied  as  our  forms 
are,  the  House  of  Commons  was  our  original  model.     Now,  that  House  had  no  au- 
tlMuity  in  the  beginning,  but  frpm  the  ftot  that  its  members  were  the  tax-layers. 
Thejjr  ware  called  for  the  purpose  of  affording  aids  to  the  King,  out  of  their  property. 
Sir,  it  was  this  searching  power  of  taxation,  which  gradually  elevated  the  House  of 
Commons,  until  they  were  enabled  to  say  to  the  proudest  of  their  Monarchs,  we  will 
not  grant  you  the  money  for  which  you  ask  us,  unless  we  know  and  approve  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.    From  this  fountain  have  proceeded  all  the  Repub- 
lican Governments  on  the  American  Continent.    The  gentleman  is  much  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  these  two  powers  are  so  httle  together.     But  let  us  now  recur  to  the 
principle  timt  the  grantors  have  a  right  to  be  first  consulted  before  their  money  is  dis- 
posed of.     We  are  told,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  must  rely  on  the  morality,  on  the  in- 
tegrity and  virtue  of  the  majority  as  a  sufficient  guarantee.     I  know  the  people  who 
live  beyond  the  Ridge ;  I  am  acquainted  with  their  character ;  and  I  most  cheerful- 
hr  adnut  that  there  are  none  on  whose  virtue  and  honor  I  would  more  readily  rely. 
But  the  gentleman  firom  Orsnge  very  truly  said,  that  the  principle  on  which  all  free 
Governments  reit,  is  not  confidence,  but  jealousy  and  watohnilness.     Woold  not 
the  ^ood  sense  of  gentlemen  feel  shocked,  if  any  one  here  should  propose  that  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio  should  be  empowered  to  tax  Virginia  ?     Is  there  a  man  on  this 
flo^,  who,  en  hearing  such  a  thing  mentioned,  would  not  cnr  out  that  it  was  too 
monstrous  a  proposition  to  be  tolerated  ?    Now,  Sir,  I  believe  that  the  gentlemen  who 
constjtuto  the  legislature  of  Oliio,  have  a  general  feeling  towards  Virginia  of  kind- 
ness and  good  will ;  and  that  their  integrity  is  as  great  as  our  own.     But  why  revolt, 
then,  at  the  very  idea  of  their  having  power  to  tax  us  ?     Cannot  we  rely  upon  their 
morality,  their  intoffrity  and  virtue  ?      Sir,  it  is  not  because  we  deny,  or  even  sus- 
pect their  morals,  that  we  shrink  fit>m  such  a  proposition  ;  but  because  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Ohio  cannot  know  as  accurately  as  we  do,  the  situation  of  this  part  o?  the 
country,  with  which  they  have,  comparatively,  little  connection,  and  no  fellow-feeling ; 
and  because  raeo  voto  taxes  with  much  less  caution  and  care  when  they  do  not  ex- 
pect themselves  to  pay  any  part  of  the  tax,  than  when  they  are  personally  interested 
in  its  effidcts  and  responsible  to  those  who  must  pay.     It  is  one  tiling  to  give  your  a*^ 
sent  to  a  requisition  which  falls  upon  those  you  never  saw,  and  qui  to  another  to  voto 
for  it  when  yon  must  go  back  and  bear  your  own  share  in  the  contribution,  and  face 
those  who  are  to  bear  the  burden  with  you.     If  this  principle,  via :  that  those  akme 
should  have  power  to  lay  a  tax  who  will  be  required  to  pay  it,  be  not  a  fundamental 
principle  of  a  representative  CJovemment,  why  is  it  that  the  tax-laying  power  is,  by 
the  Federal  Constitution,  confided  to  the  House  of  Representatives  alone  ?     Why,  in 
a  great  Minority  of  the  States,  is  the  same  provision  engrafled,  that  money-bilhi  shall 
onginato  in  the  popular  branch  of  their  Legislatures .'    And  if  it  be,  on  what  ground 
does  the  principle  rest  ?    Obviously  on  the  foot,  that  in  that  branch  there  will  always 
be  fimnd  more  of  the  men  who  are  to  pay  the  tax,  and  who  feel  intimately  with  the 
people,  the  weight  of  their  financial  bturdens.    Sir,  these  principles  are  the  very  cor- 
ner-stones of  a  free  Government,  and  they  constitute  very  striking  features  in  all  our 
State  Constitutions.    Grant  now  to  the  gentlemen,  what  they  are  asking  by  the  re- 
solution of  the  Legislative*  Committee ;  and  will  any  one  of  these  principles  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  property  of  the  people  who  Uve  m  the  south  eastern  portion  of  Vir. 
gin'ia  ?  People  who  hoU  about  400,000  sUves,  and  who  frttnisfa  neariy  aU  the  revenue 
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of  the  State  ?  Taxation  ia  the  grant  of  a  people  holding  property  for  the  purpose  of 
Bapporting  the  Government  of  their  choice.  But  how  is  it  to  be  a  donation  ?  If  it  ia 
made  hy  the  Legislatare  of  Ohio  out  of  the  funds  of  the  people  of  Virginia^  all  men 
see  at  once  that  it  can  be  no  such  thing.  But  if  it  be  done  b^  those  who  pay  less 
than  one-fourth y  where  we  pay  more  than  three-fourths,  how  is  it  more  our  donation 
than  if  it  was  given  away  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  f  Sir,  all  our  property  will  b« 
swept  from  us  by  the  plan  we  are  gravely  asked  to  adopt  as  fair  and  equal.  The  peo* 
pie  of  the  west,  for  example,  want  to  make  some  Appian,  or  some  Flaminian  way,  or 
some  Roman  aqueduct,  or  some  other  such  splendid  work  of  Internal  Improveuient : 
(It  is  not  my  purpose  to  ridicule  works  of  Internal  Improvement.  There  are  some 
of  those  works,  in  support  of  which,  under  proper  circumstances,  I  would  go  as  &r  as 
they  -,)  but  they  wish,  perhaps,  to  unite  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac,  and  so 
they  must  tunnel  the  Alleghany.  Well,  Sir ;  what  will  be  done  ?  Will  they  lay 
taxes  to  effect  these  great  projecti  ?  No,  Sir,  not  all :  not  at  first :  they  will  begm  no4 
with  taxes,  but  with  debt,  and  debt  is  always  taxation  at  last :  paynday  must  come : 
and  when  it  has  come,  then  comes  the  tax ;  and  how  is  the  tax  collected  ?  ^^»  ^» 
one-fourth  part  of  it,  and  less  than  that,  is  collected  to  the  west  of  the  Blue  Kidge, 
(i.  e.  where  the  great  project  is  carried  on)  and  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  it  is  col- 
lected ;  where,  Sir  ?  in  the  country  south-east  of  that  Ridge.  When  you  come  to  the 
rote  for  laying  the  tax,  every  member  from  the  south-eastern  country  is  dissatisfied  ; 
every  one  of  them  is  convinced  the  scheme  is  totally  impracticable  and  a  mere  waste 
of  the  public  money,  and  be  speaks  and  votes  against  it.  And  what  is  the  j^eet  of 
their  votes  ?  just  what  it  would  have  been  had  they  all  voted  the  other  way.  The  do- 
nation is  made  *,  and  it  is  made  out  of  their  property  ;  but  it  is  made  by  others :  it  is 
made  by  men  who  embrace  entirelv  difi[erent  views,  and  have  entirely  different  in- 
terests ;  men  who  act  most  honestly  in  the  matter,  being  sincerely  and  stronjgly  of 
ppinion  that  the  project  is  of  great  importance  ;  very  practicable,  and  Yery  desirable, 
pir,  is  this  a  donation  ?  I  ask,  are  the  three-fourths  of  this  tax  a  donation  of  ours  f 
Ko,  Sir,  the  money  is  taken :  it  is  taken  from  us :  not  by  Legislative  '^-rapine  ;*'  not 
py  the  perpetration  of  wickedness ;  not  at  all ;  but  taken  from  us  agamtt  tmr  tommmt^ 
because  they  are  of  a  different  opinion  from  us ;  and  that  with  respect  to  matters  oa 
which  there  is  confessed  to  be  room  for  a  wide,  yet  honest  difference  of  opinion.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  fear  to  entrust  my  brethren  with  such  a  power :  I  fear  it  because  they  m 
not  accountable  to  those  whose  money  they  take  and  have  no  oommoa  interest  witb 
them :  that  is  the  reason,  the  repubhcan  reason,  on  which  I  ground  a  refUsal  of  their 
claims. 

If  I  am  rij^ht,  then  the  highest  degree  of  moral  virtue,  the  most  pure  and  nnbleni* 
ished  integrity,  and  I  had  almost  said,  the  roost  sublime  intelligence,  afford  us  no  ade- 
quate protection :  for  men  always  have  differed,  and  always  win  differ,  in  questions  in- 
volving great  and  expensive  obiects  of  national  enterprise.  When  the  time  comes  at 
which  t^  taxes  must  be  levied  (though  they  will  not,  as  I  said,  begin  by  direct  taxa- 
tion ;  nav,  it  is  probable  there  will  be  some  diminution  of  taxes  tor  a  time,  because 
they  will  resort  to  debt,  which  the  people  cannot  feel,  but  oome  they  must,)  they  wlU 
&11  on  those  who  were  never  consulted  or  who  were  voted  down. 

Sir,  my  friend  did  say  that  the  great  principle  which  Uy  at  the  foundation  of  oor 
revolution,  was  involved  in  the  amendment  now  before  you;  and  I  am,  I  confess,  of 
the  same  opinion.  Are  not  the  cases  parallel  ?  do  they  not  rest  upon  the  same  prinoi* 
pie  ?  viz:  mat  the  money  of  the  people  is  not  to  be  taken  but  by  the  consent  of^ them- 
selves or  their  authorised  agents P  Sir,  what  was  tlie  American  Revolution?  was  it 
not  the  resistance  of  a  claim  set  up  by  the  British  Parliament  to  tax  the  Colonies  with- 
out their  consent? 

We  have  been  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Brooke  (Mr.  Doddridge)  that  America 
resisted  the  demand,  because,  though  England  and  America  were  under  the  same 
Crown,  they  were  different  nations;  just  as  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  before  the 
UQion ;  and  so  the  Legislature  of  the  one  could  not  tax  the  other.  But,  Sir,  the  Co- 
lonies came  under  the  British  Crown  in  a  way  very  different  from  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land. The  question  between  America  and  the  mother  country  could  never  have  arisen 
if  she  had  been  situated  toward  the  Crown  as  was  either  of  those  kingdoms.  The 
Charter  which  fixed  the  boundaries  cX  Virginia  was  granted  by  the  King  of  England 
to  English  subjects;  to  subjects  who  resided  in  London;  and  for  a  long  time,  tha 
whole  Government  of  Virginia  was  conducted  in  London,  subject,  however,  to  the 
control  of  Parliament ;  and  it  was  only  afUr  the  Colon  v  had  beconie  too  populous  to 
be  thus  managed  any  longer,  that  the  grant  was  made  to  it  of  having  a  Provincial 
Assembly.  Our  situation  was  more  analagous  to  that  of  British  India,  ttian  it  was  t* 
Ireland  or  Scotland.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  because  Pariiament  undertook 
to  tax  us  while  we  were  not  represented  in  that  body,  that  America  drew  the  sword  : 
H  vras  because  our  Colonial  Charters  had  deckred  that  the  CokmiaU  should  enjoy  all 
the  rights  of  native-bom  British  subjects ;  and  one  of  these  rights  wis,  that  you  ahoold 
not  totteh  thmr  property  but  by  their  own  oonsent.    That  was  the  gnmnd,  and  tfa* 
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Irne  gpoondy  of  •or  reTolationuy  stniggki.  It  was  not  that  we  had  no  representaticm 
hm.  Parliament :  for  as  to  that,  it  was  even  pretended  that  as  by  our  Charters,  our  lands 
were  to  be  held  as  of  the  Manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  the  kingdom  of  England  by  the 
Unure  of  free  and  common  soccage,  we  constituted  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  one  of  the 
English  Bishops,  and  were,  theretbre,  virtually  represented  in  the  person  of  his  lord- 
ship in  the  Upper  House,  and  by  the  members  fi'om  Kent  in  the  other.  But  our  an* 
eeaton  well  knew  that  representation  in  Parliament  would  be  no  security  against  op- 
pressien.  Suppose,  to  qmet  our  discontents,  Great  Britain  had  offered  to  aEow  us  to 
M  represented,  to  how  many  delegates  should  we  have  been  entitled?  Let  me  see ; 
there  were  the  two  Adamses,  and  Hancock,  and  Franklin,  and  Lee,  and  Henry,  and 
the  Rutledges.  Why,  gir,  upon  the  principle  contended  for  by  gentlemen,  we  could 
Bot  have  Men  authorised  to  have  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-^ve  of  them;  thirty 
perhaps.  (Here  a  shrill  and  very  peculiar  voice  was  heard  to  say  "  less  than  the  coun- 
tj  of  Wilts.")  Less  than  the  county  of  Wilts,  I  hear  it  suggested.  Well,  Sir ;  sup- 
pose them  seated  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  tea  tax  is  proposed.  They  get  up 
aad  resist  it:  they  tell  the  Parliament,  in  our  own  American  phrase,  that  America 
**  ean*t  stand  it'*  Suppose  them  to  declare  that  she  ought  not  to  stand  it,  till  at 
length,  waxing  warmer  as  the^  proceed,  they  tell  the  House,  America  toill  not  rand 
H ;  she  will  resist  the  tax.  Sir,  would  it  answer  any  purpose  to  say  this  to  the  Minis* 
iwt  in  a  body  containing  five  hundred  members?  Some  gentleman  would  immediate- 
Iv  get  up  and  say,  **  Why  gentlemen,  you  are  in  a  minority :  you  may  vote  against 
inis  tax,  if  you  please  *,  but  we,  who  are  more  capable  of  judging  wnat  is  best  for 
America  and  for  the  whole  empire,  say  the  tax  must  be  raised.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  These  old  revolutionary  men  come  back ;  they  are  asked  in  some  town- 
neeting,  or  other  assemblage  of  their  fellov^itizens,  '^  How  came  you  to  suffer  this 
tax  upon  tea  to  be  laidi"  And  they  would  say  (according  to  gentlemen's  doctrine) 
"  we  did  not  consent  to  the  tax;  we  resisted  it  to  the  utmout  of  our  power ;  we  were 
ftdly  heard ;  but,  the  majority  was  against  us ;  we  could  not  help  it ;  and  you  must 
pagr  the  tax ;  that's  all.  The  money  was  wanted :  It  was  necessary  to  aid  Frederick 
to  confirm  his  conquest  of  Silesia :  it  was  indispensable  to  prevent  a  French  Prinee 
from  mounting  the  throne  of  Poland :  it  must  be  had  to  enable  the  German  troops  to 
eross  the  Rhine."  The  citizens  very  likely  would  reply,  "  why,  what  are  all  these 
things  to  us  ?  We  care  nothing  about  Frederick,  or  Silesia  either :  is  our  money  to  go 
fiv  such  projects?"  The  old  men  would  shrug  tlieir  shoulders,  and  reply,  **  you  must 
•'en  pay  the  tax."  Would  the  men  of  the  revolution,  have  suffered  tbe  powers  of 
this  great  nation  to  be  crushed  in  the  cradle  by  miserable  sophistications  like  these  ? 
Sir,  I  ask  you,  if  tliey  were  not  made  of  sterner  stuff?  Would  they  not  have  said  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  (what  the^  did  say,)  "  unless  you  resist  this,  the  re- 
sovrces  of  your  country  will  never  be  unfolded :  you  can  never  reach  the  period  of 
manhood:  you  must  resist,  or  be  ruined." 

Sir,  I  bring  no  charge  or  accusation  against  gentlemen  on  the  other  side :  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  purity  of  their  motives  -.  but,  for  myself,  I  cannot  imagine  a 
more  firi^htful  despotism  than  to  enable  one  great  division  of  tlie  country  to  set  itself 
in  opposition  to  another  great  division  of  it,  and  by  a  m^rity  of  one  single  vote,  to 
take  from  them  whatever  they  please. 

We  are  told  that  when  we  have  given  them  supreme  power,  they  intend  to  exerr 
eise  it  with  great  mildness  and  moderation ;  that  tney  will  not  avail  themselves  of  it 
to  do  the  IsMt  injustice,  but  will  manage  our  afiairs  with  great  forbearance  and  liber* 
ality. 

JBut  ml^ht  not  the  same  language  be  held  to  the  subjects  of  the  most  absolute  des* 
I  on  earth  ?  Despotism  does  not  consist  in  the  actual  exercise  of  arbitrary  power. 
le  greatest  despot  in  the  world  may  be  constitutionally  mild,  and  may  rule  his 
people  with  great  clemency.  But  it  is  the  atUhority  to  oppress,  which  constitutes 
despotism.  And  if  we  are  to  be  so  situated,  as  to  be  leA  absolutely  dependent  upon 
the  will  of  others,  and  nothing  we  ean  do  or  say  is  to  have  the  least  effect  in  resisting 
it :  if  we  are  to  rely  for  our  security  upon  the  mere  aic  nolo  of  another  man,  what 
will  they  be  but  despots  ?  and  what  shall  we  be  but  slaves  ?  Sir,  do  we  ask  any  thing 
which  may  enable  «5  to  be  thus  despotic  over  them  f  No,  Sir,  we  are  but  asking 
what  we  have  obtained  already,  in  the  Federal  compact.  We  ask  only  that  UuU 
shall  be  done  in  Virginia,  which  has  been  done  in  the  Cfarolinas,  and  has  produced  no- 
thing but  perfect  concord  :  and  which  has  been  done  by  our  sister  Georgia,  and  pro- 
ducMl  there  the  most  entire  domestic  tranquillity.  If  you  yield  to  our  proposal,  of  a 
mixed  basis  of  representation,  it  will  not  throw  the  people  of  the  west  at  ovr  feet,  as 
the  adoption  of  the  other  plan  must  iniaUibly  throw  us  at  theirs.  Let  us  set  off  to 
lay  what  taxes  we  please,  to  operate  beyond  the  mountain,  and  their  operation  must 
be  precisely  equal  upon  ourselves.  With  the  exception  of  slaves  only,  the  articles  of 
taxaUon  are  the  same  on  both  sides  of  that  boundary ;  so  that  we  must  either  tax 
ourselves  with  them,  or  be  guilty  of  the  open  barefaced  villiuny  of  saying  in  our  law, 
that  the  tax  shall  operate  on  A,  out  it  shall  not  in  like  circumstances,  operate  on  B. 
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But,  surely,  Sir,  there  cmn  exist  no  danger  that  either  we  or  they  will  tfaoi  qm  tha 
'taxing  power.  Among  honorable  men,  it  is  surelj  not  necessary  to  say  that  taxes 
shall  be  made  to  operate  equally  on  all  in  Uke  circumstances.  But,  Sir,  while  we  are 
thus  restricted,  so  that  we  cannot  tax  our  basthren  unless  we  also  tax  onrselres,  we 
hare  a  species  of  property  which  they  have  not ;  and  on  which  they  may  lay  what 
tax  they  please,  without  themselves  paying  under  that  law,  a  single  dollar.  And  this 
too,  a  sort  of  property,  the  most  easy  to  b«  taxed  of  all  others,  and  the  most  certafai 
of  raising  the  money.  Payment  is  inevitable.  But,  suppose  us  to  lav  a  tax  upon 
cattle :  when  we  go  to  look  for  the  cattle  of  our  brethren  of  the  west,  where  are  they 
to  be  found  ?  Their's,  Sir,  are  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills :  they  raise  enough  f«r 
their  own  use,  and  ours :  and  have  a  laree  surplus  besides^ wherewith,  to  supply  a 
foreign  market ;  while  we  have  so  few,  Oiat  we  can  hardly  make  our  own  butter ; 
and  yel,  strange  to  tell,  when  we  did  once  make  the  experiment,  of  lajring  such  a  tax, 
we  liad  ourselves  to  pay  the  greater  {lart  of  it.  Sir,  it  depends,  altogether,  at  what 
season  the  tax-gatherer  happens  to  visit  our  brethren,  whether  they  shall  pay  the  tax 
or  ire,  I  don't  beUeve,  Sir,  that  the  number  of  their  cattle  is  known  even  to  them- 
selves ;  and  I  dare  say,  there  are  gentlemen  here  present,  who  would  not  know  their 
own  herds,  if  they  should  meet  them  on  a  mountain  twenty  miles  firom  home.  But, 
lay  your  tax  upon  slaves,  Sir,  and  thru  are  not  fattened  this  week,  and  gone  the  next, 
before  the  tax-gatherer  can  come  for  bis  dues.  They  are  here  ;  I  had  almost  said  they 
are  fixed  here  firmly ;  but  I  know  there  are  some  gentlemen,  who  tell  us,  that  we 
shall,  at  some  future  day,  get  rid  of  them  all.  Sir,  I  ^ve  all  credit  to  the  integritf 
of  the  west ;  but,  really,  if  this  plan  of  their's  shall  succeed,  the  prophecy  may  possi* 
bly  be  fiilfiUed ;  for,  then,  I  tliink,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  give  them  up.  Not  that  I 
have  any  fear,  that  when  these  gentlemen  get  the  power,  thej  will  pass  a  general 
emancipation  Uw  *,  but,  if  they  raise  the  tax  on  slaves,  much  higher  than  it  is,  one  of 
two  things  must  happen :  either  the  master  must  run  away  firom  the  elave,  or  the  W«re 
from  the  mnster.  Tlie  more  fertile  districts  of  the  State ;  the  rich  low  grounds  of 
James  River,  for  instance,  may  be  able  to  bear  a  greater  burthen :  but  upon  the  in- 
crease of  the  slave  tax,  much  of  it  must  be  paid  by  that  portion  of  the  lower  country 
which  consists  of  sterile  ridges.  Slave-labour  upon  them  cannot  stand  it,  and  if  they 
gro  on  to  raise  tlie  taxes,  our  slaves  must  go  somewhere  else,  because  we  cannot  keep 
wem. 

Perhaps  some  gentlemen  may  consider  it  a  very  desirable  thing,  that  we  should  be 
reduced  to  such  a  necessity  ;  but.  Sir,  let  it  once  be  known,  that  this  separation  of 
the  master  and  his  slave  is  not  a  voluntary  tiling  on  either  side,  but  a  matter  of  com- 
pulsion, produced  by  the  agency  of  the  Gi>vemment :  I  care  not,  whether  thissgency 
be  manifested  by  the  passage  of  a  law  of  emancipation,  or  a  tax-law  depriving  the 
master  of  the  power  m  holding  his  slave  :  and  soon  a  sword  will  be  unsheathed,  that 
will  be  red  with  the  best  bl<x>d  of  this  country,  before  it  finds  the  scabbard.  This 
thing  between  master  and  slave,  is  one  which  cannot  be  left  to  be  regulated  by  the 
Crovemment.  Compensation  for  400,000  slaves,  eon  not  be  made.  The  matter  must 
be  left  to  the  silent  operation  of  natural  causes.  Sir,  I  impute  no  evil  purpose  to  owr 
brethren  of  the  west ;  but  1  never  can,  nor  will  consent  that  it  shall  be  left  for  them 
to  say  what  tax  thall  be  paid  on  the  slaves  of  Virginia,  while  their  owners  have  no 
voice  in  the  matter. 

Sir,  let  us  choose  a  middle  ground  :  a  ground  which  so  many  of  the  Republics  ijf 
America  have  already  taken  :  let  us  agree  upon  a  compound  basis  of  representation, 
and  remain  a  united  «nd  harmonious  people. 

After  Mr.  Morris  had  closed,  the  Committee  rose,  and  the  Convention  imnoediately 
adjourned. 


SATURDAY,  OcTOBxn  31,  1829. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  tlie  Methodist  Church. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John  S.  Barbour,  the  Convention  resolved  itself  into  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Stanard  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Campbell  (of  Brooke,)  then  addressed  the  Chair,  in  neariy  the  following  terms : 

Mr.  Chairman— I  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  making  apologies  -,  I  never  liked 
them.  When  I  hear  apologies  fi-om  gentlemen,  who,  either  have  acquitted  them^l ves 
weU,  or  expect  to  acqmt  themselves  weU,  I  am  remmded  of  the  lady  in  the  play ; 

Who^  in  hopoi  of  contradiction,  oft  would  isy, 
.  Methinka,  1  look  m  wretchodly  to-day. 
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But  Mally,  Sir,  I  am  compelled  to  make  an  apolo^  on  the  present  occac^n.  When 
I  rise  to  addrew  an  aieemblage  composed  of  such  illnstnous  patnarclis,  sages  and  poli- 
ticians; wlien  I  consider  their  superior  age,  experience  and  attainments,  and  that  I 
am  not  only  little  experienced,  but  witlwut  experience  in  such  addresses  as  I  am  now 
to  make,  I  cannot  but  feel  embarrassed  and  intimidated.  But,  Sir,  this  embamms- 
ment  arises  most  of  all,  from  the  feurs  which  I  entertain,  that  I  may  not  be  able  to  do 
justiee  to  the  cause  which  reason  and  conscience  have  compelled  me  to  espouse.  Nay, 
8ir,  I  know  that  I  cannot  do  it  justice  ;  and  I  sincerely  say,  that  I  do  not  expect  to 
neet  the  expectations  of  its  friends.  But  I  am  compelled  to  contribute  my  mite ;  and 
well,  1  am  assured,  that  it  will  be  a  very  small  contribution  indeed. 

I  am  a  matif  Sir,  and  a*  auch  I  cannot  but  feel  interested  in  every  thing  which  con- 
cerns tiio  prosperity  and  happiness  of  man. 

I  feel  myself  one  of  the  race,  and  when  I  consider  our  origin  and  our  destiny,  I  see 
so  much  to  interest  me,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  interest  in  every  thin^  connected 
with  the  happiness  of  my  species.  I  am  not,  Sir,  believe  me,  under  the  mfluence  of 
district  or  local  feelings.  In  all  matters  to  be  discussed  here,  1  am  a  Virginian.  I  feel 
mjraelf  inspired  with  that  spirit,  which  regards  the  interest  of  every  man,  slave-holder 
or  non-slave-holder  in  the  State.  If  I  Uved  in  Northampton,  I  would  advocate  the 
same  principles  which  I  now  do  in  coming  from  Brooke.  It  was  prmcipfeSf  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  brought  me  here.  PrtTteipleSj  Sir,  which  reason,  observation  and  experi- 
ence convinced  me,  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  temporal  prosperity  of  tuen; 
and  of  our  State  of  Virginia  :  And  principles.  Sir,  which  are  not  to  be  sacrificed.  I 
know.  Sir,  that  local  interests,  and  district  feelmgs,  can  only  yield  to  principles.  Ani- 
mosities and  contentions  must  arise  between  rival  interests,  unless  fellow-citixens  are 
determined  to  be  governed  by  principles,  ffto  often  it  happens,  from  clashing  inter- 
ests, that— 

Lsnda  intersected  bj  a  narrow  frith, 

Abhor  each  other,  roountains  interpoeod 

Moke  eneniien  of  nation*,  who  had  che 

Lilie  kindred  drops,  bcun  mingled  into  one. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  entirely  out  at  sea  in  this  debate.  We  set  sail  without 
compass,  rudder,  or  pilot.  So  anxious  were  some  gentlemen  here  to  put  to  sea,  that 
when  we  called  for  ttie  compass  and  the  pilot,  they  exclaimed  :  Never  mind,  we  will 
get  the  compass  and  the  pilot  when  we  get  to  port.  We  are  now  a  thousand  miles 
nom  land.  Gentlemen  are  making  fine  speeches  upon  the  elements  of  the  ocean,  and 
now  and  then  upon  the  art  of  sailing.  It  will  be  well  if  the  rari  narUcs  in  gurgitt 
vattOf  apply  not  to  us. 

I  wanted,  Sir,  to  take  the  pilot,  the  compass,  and  the  rudder  aboard.  But  in  the 
good  old  laconic  style,  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  exclaimed,  "  write  the  preface  af- 
ter you  have  written  the  book.*'  Yes,  Sir,  we  sludl  learn  the  langua^  before  we  learn 
the  grammar;  we  shall  demonstrate  all  the  propositions  in  Euclid,  and  then  learn  the 
waomatA^  and  the  postulata  ;  we  must  build  the  house  and  then  lay  the  foundation ; 
we  must  heal  the  constitution,  and  tlien  feel  the  pulse. 

I  am  sorr^.  Sir,  that  we  did  not  first  establish  me  principles,  or  at  least,  agree  upon 
all  the  principles  on  which  the  frame  of  Government  should  be  based,  before  we  at- 
tempted to  form  the  Constitution. 

1  see  no  reasonable  bounds  can  be  fixed  to  (his  discussion.  Every  gentleman  here 
has  to  tell  us  his  own  principles,  or  to  oppose  those  of  others ;  and  more  than  tlie 
half  of  every  speech  yet  pronounced,  has  been  in  defence  of  mere  abstractions,  as 
some  gentlemen  would  call  them.  For  my  part,  I  never  could  reason  without  some 
principles  to  reason  from,  and  some  point  to  reason  to.  Tlie  Bill  of  Rights  of  '70  has, 
It  is  true,  been  declared  sound  doctrine,  but  gentlemen  seem  to  me,  to  oe  continually 
oppufirning  it. 

Call  me  orthodox,  or  call  me  heterodox,  I  confess  that  I  believe,  that  in  the  science 
of  politics,  there  are  as  in  all  other  sciences,  certain  fundamental  principles,  as  true 
and  unchangeable  as  any  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  physics  or  morals. 

It  is  just  as  true,  that  Government  ought  to  be  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  gov- 
erned, as  that  a  whole  n  greater  than  a  part ;  or  that  a  straight  line  is  tlie  shortest  pos- 
sible distance  between  any  two  given  points. 

I  had  intended.  Sir,  to  examine  the  arguments  in  detail,  offered  by  gentlemen  in 
favor  of  the  amendment.  Not  as  i'l  these  arguments  had  not  been  alreiuly  refuted,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  by  other  ^ntlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  on  the 
side  of  the  question  I  espouse.  But,  Sir,  I  have  found  such  a  siinilarity  of  argument, 
used  by  the  very  eloquent  pleaders  for  the  basis  of  wealtli  and  population,  that  I  have 
this  morning  rather  abandoned  the  idea  of  going  into  these  dry  details.  It  will  still 
be  necessary,  that  I  pay  some  attention  to  some  minor  matters,  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, involve  important  principles,  and  the  more  especiaHv,  as  the  public  mind  wul 
consider  every  thing  offered  here,  as  of  some  importance.  This  community,  Sir,  .vill 
be  much  indebted  to  the  gentlemen,  who  have  been  at  so  much  pains  to  furnish  all 
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the  deHberatioiui  of  thit  Convention.  They  will  fhmieh  much  infbnnation,  i 
to  prepere  the  public  to  judge  of  the  merita  of  the  Constitutioni  which  we  are  to  ■ 
to  them.  Although  I  am  not  capable  of  throwing  much,  if  any  lig^ht,  upon  theav  mo- 
jecUi,  I  cannot  but  rejoice  that  ao  much  will  be  elicited ',  and  that  the  pubUc,  both  osr 
cotemporariea  and  posterity,  will  be  able  to  decide  upon  the  wiadom  and  utility  of  the 
▼arious  achemee  advocated  in  thic  Aseembly.  Yes,  Sir,  poeterity  will  be  able  to  ap- 
plaud or  censure  the  yiews  presented,  and  the  course  pursued  by  the  advocates  of  the 
respectiye  projects. 
The  remarks,  which  I  am  now  to  offer,  will  tend  to  estabhah  four  important  iteme : 
1.  That  the  principles  of  the  friends  of  this  amendment,  are  baaed  upon  views  of 
society,  unphiloeophic  and  anti-republican. 

SL  That  the  basis  of  representation,  which  they  advocate,  is  the  common  ba«s  of 
aristocratical  and  monarchical  Goremments. 

3.  That  it  cannot  be  made  palatable  to  a  majority  of  the  present  freeholders  of  Vi»- 
ginia:  And, 

4.  That  the  white  population  basis,  will  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  State. 

1.  I  could  wish,  Sir,  that  my  sole  object  now  was,  to  fortify  and  illustrate  these  po- 
sitions ;  but  with  a  reference  to  the  matters  before  me,  1  can  only  attempt  this  inci- 
dentally. My  province  is  rather  to  follow  those  on  the  affirmative,  or  who  plead  the 
policy  of  the  amendment,  than  to  go  into  new  details.  Yet  still,  Sir,  I  expect,  that  some 
or  all  of  these  points  will  be  illustrated  in  the  review  proposed. 

The  gentleman  (Mr.  Morris,)  from  Hanover,  gave  us  yesterday,  a  splendid  display 
of  his  rhetorical  powers.  I  wish  1  could  commend  his  logiCf  as  sincerely  as  I  do  his 
rhetoric.  His  whole  speech  was  founded  upon  two  or  three  assumptions,  as,  indeed, 
have  been  those  who  preceded  him  on  tte  same  side.  And,  Sir,  allow  me  two  or  three 
assumptions,  and  I  don't  know  what  I  could  not  prove.  He  assumed,  that  the  only 
legitimate  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  was  to  be  learned  from  the  Constitution  : 
That  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  permanent  common  interest  with,  and  attachment 
to,  the  community,"  moant,  a  freekoldery  with  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  and  a  cabin 
on  it.  But  again,  he  defined  the  term  freeholder ^  as  signifying  in  the  year  ^76,  a  tlrnvt^ 
holder.  He  assumed  in  the  next  place,  that  slaveroroperty  was  protected,  though  not 
named  in  the  Constitution,  in  confining  the  Rignt  of  Suflrage  to  freeholders  alone. 
So  I  understood  him.  Now,  Sir,  let  these  matters  be  conceded,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Hanover,  has  the  foundation  for  a  fine  oration.  But  another  assumption  was  yet 
necessary  to  give  wings  to  his  imagination.  He  must,  contrary  to  the  very  lucid  and 
statistical  expose  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  whose  speech  he  never  noticed, 
he  must,  I  sa^,  assume,  that  if  white  population  only,  should  be  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  representation,  then  the  non-slave-holders  would  have  the  exclusive  control  in  all 
Governmental  arrangements,  and  would,  at  once,  interfere  with  the  rights  of  masters  to 
their  slaves.  Then,  Sir,  his  feelings  were  roused  to  the  height  of  true  eloquence,  and 
with  an  inspiration  drawn  from  this  view  of  the  matter,  he  retires  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  stained  to  the  hilt  with  the  best  blood  in  Virginia.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  expose  an  argument,  any  farther,  than  to  shew  it  is  based  upon  ss- 
swnntion  only.  Thus  shewn,  and  although  it  may  please  our  fancy,  it  cannot  inform 
our  judgment. 

He  then  took  us  with  him  to  London,  and  shewed  us  the  British  Parliament,  with 
some  twenty  or  thirty  Americans  amongst  them.  The  stomp  and  tea  tax  are  in  debate 
in  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  American  Colonists  are  found  of  course  debeting 
and  voting  against  it.  JSut  what  are  '<  twenty-five  against  five  hundred !"  Home 
they  come,  and  tell  the  doleful  tale.  They  inflame  tlie  people,  and  preach  rebellion. 
They  are  a  minority  and  must  rebel,  because  thev  cannot  submit.  It  this  picture 
was  pertinent,  and  designed  to  operate  upon  this  (Jommittce,  then.  Sir,  it  must  have 
been  designed  either  to  discredit  tjie  popular  doctrine  of  these  Republics,  viz  :  that  the 
minority  must  submit  to  the  majority,  or  that  if  the  gentleman  should  fibid  himself  in 
the  minority,  he  would  not  submit  his  property  to  Uie  control  of  the  representatires 
of  white  population  alone :  in  fact,  this  doctrine  would  lead  all  minorities  into  rebel- 
lion. I  forbear  to  follow  him  to  Ohio,  as  this  allusion  had  no  reference  to  any  senti- 
ment expressed  in  this  House. 

I  am  sorry  to  observe  so  strong  a  dislike  to  the  doctrine  of  a  majority,  appearing  in 
many  of  the  gentlemen's  speeches  on  this  floor.  If  this  does  not  squint  towards  aris- 
tocracy, if  it  does  not  lead  us  towards  the  principles  assumed  by  the  monarchists  of  the 
old  world,  I  am  not  a  judge  of  such  matters. 

I  go  back  to  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Culpeper.  His  first  axiom  was,  that  all 
menhaoe  equal  itatural  rights,  but  not  equal  poiUieal  rigttU.  That  they  have  the 
former,  he  has  conceded ;  but  why  they  ought  not  to  possess  the  latter,  he  has  not 
ghewn.  If  they  have  equal  ntftural  rights,  they  ought  to  have  equal  Conventional 
rights;  else,  one  part  of  them  surrenders  a  larger  share  of  their  natural  rights,  when 
they  enter  into  society,  than  another  part.  But  loffic  is  yet  wanting  to  shew  why  A, 
in  entering  into  society,  should  surrender  more  of  his  natural  rights  than  B.    Will 
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•ome  gtBllDiniii  now,  or  at  tokj  iuture  time,  shew  us  the  nmoa  why  A,  in  mu* 
rendering  a  psrt  of  his  natural  rights,  should  be  obliged  to  surrender  more  than  B  f 

I  wish  most  sincerely,  Sir,  that  that  gentleman  may  yet  be  able  to  redeem  a  pledge 
which  he  has  staked.  He  said,  he  hot>ed  to  be  able  to  shew  from  Me  Bill  qf  RighU 
itself,  '*  that  it  was  never  contemplated  to  confer  on  arty  man^  the  right  of  governing 
another  agaii^  his  own  consent.  He  and  I  most  cordially  concur  in  this  sen* 
ttment,  and  I  hope  he  may  be  inclined  to  go  as  far  in  this  matter,  as  his  honorable  at> 
sociate,  the  genUevian  from  Northampton,  who  has  affirmed,  "  that  he  will  hold  no 
principle  as  true,  which  he  will  not  carry  out  to  its  legitimate  results.*'  In  this  I  coo* 
cur  with  the  latter  gentleman  :  and  if  all  the  members  of  this  Assembly,  concurred 
with  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  Virginia  would  soon  be  generated  fiom  North 
to  South,  from  East  to  West 

He  next  asserts  that  the  jus  majorU  is  not  recognized  as  a  nahmd  right,  but  as  a 
CamMHtianal  right.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  will  prove  as  much  for  us,  as  for  him. 
In  other  remaris  upon  the  Bill  of  Rights,  this  gentleman  makes  it  a  dead  letter  of 
very  questionable  import,  and  of  as  Questionable  authority.  Yet,  Sir,  he  decided  it  cm 
one  occasion,  at  least,  to  be  a  part  or  tl*d  Constitution  <n  Virginia.  In  deciding  the 
ease  of  Crenshaw  versus  The  Slate  River  Company,  Rando^h's  Reports,  vol.  6,  p. 
SI76,  he  says.  **  our  Bill  of  Rights  is  a  part  of  our  Constitution,  and  the  general  prin* 
ciples  thereby  declared  are  fitndamenial  lawsy  except  so  far  as  they  are  modified  by 
the  Constitution  itself.  They  limit  the  powers  of  the  Legislature,  and  prohibit  the 
passing  anv  laws  violating  theae  principles.  The  first  article  declares, '  that  all  men  are 
by  nature  free  and  indej^endent,  and  have  certain  inherent  rights,  of  which,  when  they 
enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  cannot,  bv  any  compact,  deprive  or  divest  their  pos- 
teri^  ',  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and 
possessing  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety  ;'  to  deprive  a 
citizen  of  any  property  legally  acquired,  without  a  fair  compensation,  deprives  him 
9»oad  hoc  of  the  means  of  oossessing  property,  and  of  the  only  means  so  &r  as  the 
Government  is  concerned,  besides  the  security  of  his  person,  of  obtaining  happiness.*' 
So  decided  the  honorable  gentleman  frt>m  Col|>eper,  when  the  present  question  was 
not  before  him  ;  but  we  have  an  excuse  for  him  in  this  instance.  He  had  been  so 
much  engaged  in  fortifying  his  amendment  from  deductions  from  Cocker's  arithmetic 
the  evening  before  to  shew,  that  while  the  wise  men  all  came  from  the  East,  the 
march  of  empire  was  to  the  "West,  that  his  mental  lights  were,  ibr  the  time  being, 
edipsed. 

But,  Sir,^  it  is  not  the  increase  of  population  in  the  west  which  this  gentleman 
ought  to  fear.  It  is  the  energy  which  the  mountain  breeze  and  western  halnts  im- 
part to  these  emigrants.  They  are  regenerated ;  politically,  I  mean.  Sir.  They  soon 
become  working  politicians;  and  the  difference.  Sir,  between  a  talking  and  a  working 
poUtician,  is  immense.  The  Old  Dominion  has  long  been  celebrated  for  producing 
great  orators ;  the  ablest  metaphysicians  in  policy ;  men  that  can  spUt  hairs  in  all  ab- 
struse auestiens  of  political  economy.  But  at  home,  or  when  they  return  ftom  Con- 
S'ess,  they  have  negroes  to  fan  them  asleep.  But  a  Pennsylvania,  a  New- York,  a 
hio,  or  a  western  Virginia  Statesman,  though  far  inferior  in  logic,  metaphysics,  and 
rhetoric,  to  an  old  Virginia  Statesman,  has  this  advantage,  that  when  he  returns 
home,  he  takes  off  his  coat,  and  takes  hold  of  the  plough.  This  gives  him  bone  and 
muscle.  Sir,  and  preserves  his  Republican  principles  pure  and  uncontaminated. 

Bidding  adieu  for  the  time  being,  to  the  gentleman  from  Ciripeper,  I  proceed  to 
make  my  devoirs  to  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Northampton. 

This  gentleman  starts  with  the  postulate,  that  tliere  are  two  sorts  of  majorities ;  of 
numbers  and  interests ;  in  plain  English,  of  men  and  money.  I  do  not  well  under- 
stand, why  he  ought  not  to  have  added,  also,  majorities  of  talent,  physical  strength, 
scientific  skill,  and  general  Uterature.  These  are  all  more  valuable  than  money,  ana 
as  useful  to  the  State.  A  Robert  Fulton,  a  General  Jacksoo,  a  Joseph  Lancaster,  a 
Benjamin  Franklin,  are  as  useful  to  the  State,  as  a  whole  district  of  mere  slave-hold- 
ers. Now,  all  the  logic,  metaphysics  and  rhetoric  of  this  Assembly,  must  be  put  in  re- 
quisition to  shew,  why  a  citizen,  having  a  hundred  negroes,  should  have  ten  times 
more  political  power  than  a  Joseph  Lancaster,  or  a  Robert  Fulton,  with  only  a  house 
and  garden.  And  if  scientific  skill,  physical  strength,  military  prowess,  or  general 
literature,  in  some  individuaUi,  is  entitled  to  so  mucn  respect,  why  ought  not  those 
mujorities  in  a  community  to  have  as  much  weight  as  mere  wealth  ? 

We  admit  that  fifty  men  in  one  district,  may  nave  as  much  money,  as  five  hundred 
in  another ;  but  we  can  see  no  good  reason,  why  the  superabundant  wealth  of  those 
fift^  should  be  an  equivalent,  or  rather  a  counterpoise,  against  four  hundred  and  fifty 
citizens  in  another.  Why  should  not  fifty  men,  possessing  as  much  talent,  as  much 
military,  scientific,  or  general  information,  in  one  district,  outweigh  four  hundred  and 
fifty  nabobs,  who  are  mere  consumers  or  political  drones  in  the  national  hive,  hving 
in  another  ?  Amongst  those  who  place  mammon  on  the  loftiest  throne,  I  know  no- 
thing weighs  like  gold.    But  acoordmg  to  the  logic  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
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Northampton,  if  Stephen  Oirard,  an  o)d  man,  without  wife  or  child,  wm  worth 
12,000,000  of  dollars,  were  to  baj  up  one  or  two  districta  in  Virginia,  and  depopulate 
them,  and  cover  them  witli  aheep  and  cattle,  he  mifht,  if  he  would,  become  a  reel- 
dent  and  elect  himself,  and  become  a  member  of  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  De- 
leMtes  at  the  same  time.  But  the  property  basis  of  representation,  nerer  can  beoome 
tolerably  rational,  until  each  vote  is  valued  at  a  ^ven  sum,  and  every  man  have  as 
many  votes,  as  he  has  the  stipulated  price.  Fix  me  votes  at  two  hundred  og  five  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  and  let  him  who  is  worth  one  thousand  dollars,  have  fifty  or  twenty 
▼otes.  This  will  ^ve  some  semblance  of  equity  to  the  procedure  ;  otherwise,  a  poor 
man  in  one  district,  may  have  the  power  of  ten  in  another. 

Yes,  Sir,  aceording  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  one  poor 
man,  because  he  lives  in  the  n<  ighbourhood  of  a  very  rich  man,  would  nave  more  po- 
litical power  than  the  wealthiest  citizen  in  the  west,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  many  poor  men.  This  fiu^t,  alone,  defeats  tlie  design  of  this  gentleman's  scheme, 
and  shews  its  incompatibiUty  with  itself.  This  gentleman  could  find  no  law,  or  right. 
as  he  termed  it,  in  nature,  but  the  right  of  the  strong  to  devour  the  weak.  Brutal 
force  governs  every  thing.  He  presented  the  hon  devouring  the  oz ;  the  ox  driv- 
ing tlM  lamb,  the  lamb  something  weaker,  but  last  of  all,  the  worm  eating  the  ele- 
phant. 

This,  Sir,  is  but  a  smaU  part  of  the  incongruity  of  this  honorable  gentleman's  doc- 
trine with  Republican  principles.  But  he  concludes,  there  are  no  prinaptet  in  Go- 
vernment ;  and  his  honorable  associate  (Judge  Green)  from  Culpeper,  declares,  that 
men  are  governed  by  interest  only.  And,  as  for  the  poor,  they  have  no  affection,  no 
love  of  country,  no  social  feeUngs,  no  conscience,  no  religion  ;  they  are  all  governed 
by  mere  cupidity  !  No  wonder  the  eloquent  gentleman  from  Orange,  affirmed  that 
there  is  no  faith  in  nolitics  ! 

This  gentleman,  i  mean  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  in  his  clear  and  forcible  ora- 
tion the  other  day,  be^an  with  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  usual,  and  with  the  first  article 
too.  I  beheve  he  admitted  it  to  be  true  doctrine  in  theory,  but  dangerous  in  the  ap- 
plication :  AU  men  are  bom  frse  and  independent.  This  is  a  position  much  older  thui 
these  United  States,  and  flowed  from  a  gentleman,  to  whom,  more  thaaC  any  other, 
these  American  States,  are  indebted  for  all  their  civil  and  reUgious  liberties.  Gentle- 
men may  encomiaze  whom  tliey  please  ^  but  there  is  no  man  more  worthy  of  American 
admiration,  than  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  and  the  christian  who  is  the  legiti- 
mate father  of  the  first  article  of  the  Bill  or  RighU.  I  need  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  allude  to  the  Author  of  the  E^ssay  on  Toleration,  the  Author  of  the  Essay 
upon  the  Human  Understanding.  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not,  because  I  cannot,  concur  with 
those  gentlemen,  who  say  that  this  article  contains  a  truth,  and  yet  maintain  that  it 
is  dangerous  in  its  appUcation.  Truth  with  me.  Sir,  is  eternal,  and  what  was  true  in 
morals,  or  in  the  science  of  man  and  Government  five  thousand  years  ago,  is  true  still : 
truth  is  at  least  one  day  older  than  error.  And,  Sir,  it  is  dangerous  to  depart  from  a 
truth  so  fundamental  as  that  now  before  us.  It  will  be  found  uat  the  sUghtest  depar- 
ture firom  it  in  practice,  will  soon  or  late  prove  a  curse  to  mankind.  Ine  departure 
may  be  gradual  and  imperceptible,  Hke  the  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  disincli- 
nation of  two  straight  Unes.  Project  them  at  one  end,  they  meet  m  an  acute  angle ; 
but  extend  them  a  great  distance,  and  at  the  other  end  they  will  recede  from  each 
other  to  a  great  distance.  So  may  our  departure  from  correct  principles  issue  in  an 
ultimate  a[bandonm«it  of  our  form  of  Government.     The  acute  and  discriminating 

gentleman  from  Orange,  seems  also  to  find  fault  with  the  third  article  of  the  Bill  oT 
Lights,  which  declares  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  any  State,  have  a  right  to  al- 
/)^.    4*'t»T  or  amend  the  form  of  Government,  when  it  becomes  disi^reeable  to  them.     He 
M'^"  S^^®  ^^  ^  ^^°^  recital  of  our  failures  to  obtain  majorities.     F^  instanced  the  plurah- 
^  ^7  ties  which,  in  most  instances,  decide  our  County,  State,  and  United  States'  elections ; 
the  usages  in  Congress ;  and  finished  his  recitation  of  departures  from  the  principle  and 
practice  in  presenting  one  juror  controlling  eleven.    Tne  genius  who  could  find  in  a 
Jury  of  twelve  men,  called  to  decide  a  question  of  fact,  or  even  a  question  in  law,  a 
proof  for  our  departure  from  the  principle  of  a  majority,  could  easily  infer  that  our 
repubhcan  institutions,  mi^ht  issue  in  a  monarchy,  and  prove  that  we  oufht  to  estab- 
lish a  vunority  of  men,  with  a  majori^  of  money !     But,  Sir.  in  all  Uiese  exam- 
ples, it  is  mere  convenience,  and  the  supposed  majority  of  wisnes,  coinciding  with 
the  plurality  obtained,  which  reconciles  these  communities  to  these  usages.     I  except 
the  allusion  to  the  Senate,  and  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  reference  to 
juries,  as  not  apphcable  to  the  question  at  issue,  and  as  explicable  upon  other  prin- 
eiples. 

But,  since  I  am  come  to  the  subject  of  majorities,  I  wish  to  make  a  remark  or  two 
upon  the  origin  of  them.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  have  triumphantly  call- 
ed upon  us,  to  find  the  origin  of  majorities  in  the  state  of  nature.  Nay,  mdeed,  they 
almost  ridicule  the  idea  ofnen  existing  in  a  state  of  nature.  We  all  know,  that  men 
roaming  at  large,  over  the  forests,  coum  have  no  idea  of  majorities :  it  is  not  appUca* 
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ble  to  tkem.  But,«o  toon  as  men  form  a  social  compact,  it  is  one  of  the  first  things, 
which,  from  nature  itself,  would  present  itself  to  them.  The  true  oripn  of  tlnn  idea* 
^  found  in  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  men.  Man  is  a  social  animal,  and  in  ob«^ 
dience  le  this  law  of  his  nature,  he  seeks  society,  and  desires  the  cotntt  nance  ol  man. 
But,  as  all  men  are  not  born  on  the  same  day,  and  do  not  all  place tiieir  eyes  upon  the 
■ame  object,  at  the  same  tiiue,  nor  receive  the  same  education,  they  cannot  ail  Le  of 
the  same  opinion.  Some  arrangement,  ftmnded  on  tlie  nature  of  man,  lor  men's  liv- 
ing togetller,  must  then  be  adopted.  And  the  im|>o»8ibility  of  gratifying  their  social 
desires,  but  in  yielding  to  differences  of  opinion,  presents  itself  among  tiie  very  first 
reflections.  In  all  matters,  tlien,  of  common  interest,  when  a  ditference  (ccurs,  one 
party  must  yield.  They  nmst  either  agree  to  yield,  or  to  form  a  new  coinmunity. 
But,  which  shall  yield  ?  All  nature  cries,  the  inferior  to  the  superior  ;  the  weaker  to 
the  stronger;  the  less  to  the  greater.  It  is,  then,  founded  on  tlie  nature  ol  tli.ngs. 
And  a  moment's  reflection  wiU  convince  us,  tliat,  in  case  of  a  struggle,  the  mint  nty 
must  yield  to  the  majority ;  for,  tliey  have  the  power,  either  to  compel  it,  or  to  expel 
the  disafiected.  It  is,  then,  as  natural  a  conclusion  and  arrangement,  as  can  be  cun- 
ceived. 

But,  Sir,  there  are  some  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  state  of  nature  altogether. 
Were  it  imaginary,  we  can  reason  from  it,  as  well  as  upon  any  other  abstract  hubject 
whatever.  But,  Sir,  it  is  not  altogetlier  imaginary.  History  afiTords  some  instances, 
of  what  is  at  least  analogous  to  it,  ol  dispersed  individuab  lonning  a  social  compact. 
We  shall  give  an  illustration  of  what  history  has  recorded  :  Hit»tc  ry  has  inf<  rn.td  us, 
that  political  communities  have  been  broken  up,  and  Irom  tlieir  ruins,  new  ones  have 
been  formed.  For  example  :  Should  some  foreign  enemy  invade  this  ccuntry  \  and 
may  Heaven  long  avert  that  day !  I  gay,  suppose  tliat  for  our  iniquities  in  Govern- 
ment, some  foreign  enemy  should  invade  our  country,  and  spread  dtvastution,  tuin 
and  death  through  tlie  land,  a  few  migiit  escape  and  fiee  to  tiie  most  distant  wilds,  say 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  shall  select,  for  illustration  of  our  principles,  a 
few  individuals,  who  will  illustrate  this  state  of  nature,  as  well  as  many  thousands. 
A  community  or  a  nation,  is  but  a  family  on  a  larger  scale.  Suppose,  then,  A,  B,  C, 
D,  and  E,  alter  having  lived  some  two  or  three  years,  unknown  to  each  oUier,  in  the 
wilds,  should  at  some  time  meet.  A,  in  making  his  escape,  had  snatched  a  bag  of 
dollars;  B  had  taken  his  wife;  C,  his  rifle;  D,  his  children;  and  K  had  nr>thing  but 
himself.  Thej  are  about  to  form  a  social  compact.  They  have  brought  some  ot  the 
old  ideas  with  them,  from  their  former  society.  A  is  an  old  V^irginian,  and  begins  tlie 
discussion.  He  says,  **  Gentlemen,  Government  is  chiefly  for  the  pruUctlon  oj  /proper' 
tiff  and  every  man  ought  to  have  influence  according  to  his  property .  1 ,  thereiore ,  con- 
tend for  an  influence,  proportioned  to  my  wealth.  1  know,  that  we  have  much  need 
of  wealth,  in  forming  a  comfortable  settlement  here,  and  many  calls  will  be  nuide  up- 
on me."  B  asks  him,  of  what  use  was  his  bag  of  dollars  to  liim  since  his  arrival  in 
the  wilderness.^  Had  he  spent  a  dollar  since  he  lelt  llie  old  society  f  Not  one.  **  Soci- 
ety, Sir,  continues  he,  is  necessary  to  give  use  and  importance  to  money;  and  you  are 
as  much  indebted  to  us,  for  giving  you  an  opportunity  to  spend  your  money,  to  obtain 
our  aids,  as  we  can  be  to  you  for  sutrh  sums  as  we  may  coll  up*m  you  lor.  Besides,  Sir. 
without  our  society  and  assistuice,  you  could  not  proud  your  money.  We  will  afl'ord 
you,  not  only  tlie  means  o^  enjoying,  but  of  protecting  your  wealth.  1  claim,  Sir, 
twice  as  much  influence  in  society  as  you;  because.  Sir,  I  have  a  wife.  She  has  her 
interestr  and  her  wishes,  as  well  as  you  or  me."  C  rejoins  :  **  I  cannot,  gentlemen, 
agree,  tliat  either  of  you  shall  have  more  power  in  our  new  Government,  than  my- 
•elf.  My  Jiifle,  Sir,  is  of  as  much  use,  and  my  skill  to  use  it,  as  eitlier  of  your  pos- 
BessioDs.  ^lay.  Sir,  the  day  may  be  to-morrow,  that  the  safety  of  our  persons,  and  of 
our  community,  may  depend  upon  me;  and  I  think,  that  my  claims,  because  founded 
upon  the  preservation  of  our  very  existence,  are  stronger  than  lh«  se  of  any  r  tlier  per- 
son, and  entitle  me,  more  than  any  other  man,  to  greater  political  power.  You  rec(  1- 
lect,  Sir,  that  the  great  men  of  the  Old  World,  were  all  Warriors  and  MiHtarv  Chief- 
tains. As  for  my  neighbour  B,  claiming  influence  for  his  wife,  it  is  absurd !  lias  she 
any  separate  interest  trom  his.^  Has  she  not  identified  her  interests  with  his  ?  Can  bhe 
have  any  will,  afiecting  the  community,  but  through  him.^  Is  not  she  his  property,  by 
the  marriage  compact!* 

D  rises.  "  My  claims,  gentlemen,  are  paramount  to  all  others.  I  have  many  chil- 
dren. They  are.  Sir,  the  hope  of  every  community.  I  claim  an  influence  in  Gov- 
ernment, proportionate  to  my  interest  in  it,  and  to  the  services  which  I  may  yet  ren- 
der it.  I  have  no  money,  no  rifle,  it  is  true;  but  I  have  seven  sens  and  daughters 
coming  forward.  They  will  be  able  yet.  Sir,  to  create  wealtli,  and  to  defend  the  com- 
munity. I  insist  upon  it,  gentlemen,  if  any  man  in  this  community  has  a  right  to  any 
more  than  his  own  voice,  than  his  own  personal  weight ;  I  have  seven  good  reasons 
to  off*er,  why  I  should  have  seven  times  more  than  he. ' 

£  says :  *^  Gentlemen,  I  have  neither  \ife,  son,  daughter,  rifle,  nor  a  single  dollar. 
I  am  stripped  of  all  extrinsic  claims  for  superior  weight  in  the  Government.     But, 
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Sir,  I  am  not  without  other  claims.  I  have  learned  to  Bpeok  tw«  or  thre©>t)f  the  In- 
dian languages,  since  I  became  an  inhabitant  of  these  wilds.  And,  Sir,  should  any 
misunderstanding  arise  between  us  and  them,  I  can  be  an  intrrpreteTf  and  may  do 
more  to  prevent  war,  than  any  other  member  of  our  community.  I  claim,  then,  an 
influence,  equal  t»  tliis  rarest  and  most  useful  endowment,  which,  Sir,  requires  so 
nmch  labour  and  time  to  obtain,  and  whirh,  when  obtained,  is  so  usoful  to  society. 
But,  1  muHt  protest  against  D's  having  seven  votes  for  liis  seven  children.  They  are 
minors,  and  under  his  control,  and  nt'  iniiiinture  reason.  When  they  arllve  at  roan- 
hood,  and  are  free  agents,  but  not  till  tlien,  shall  they  have  a  voice." 

A  rises :  "  Gentlemen,  1  see  we  all  have  claims  for  various  portions  of  political 
power.  1  think  we  must  abandon  the  idea  of  formirig  a  social  compact,  upon  these 
principles.  I  will  claim  only  my  single  vote,  and  my  single  personaJ  influence,  and 
will  yield  my  pretensions,  ii  every  other  g^entleman  yields  his.  J  will  agree,  that  we 
all  surrender  «mrselves,  our  property,  our  talents,  and  our  pkill,  pro  hvno  publico ;  that 
each  man  shall  have  his  own  personal  inHuence,  and  in  all  ccmtributions  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  each  man  shall  contribute  in  his  own  way,  according  to  his  respective 
ability." 

Mr.  CiiVirman:  Here  we  have  in  miniature  something  analagous  to  this  state  of  na- 
ture, of  which  we  have  so  often  heard.  And  here  we  have  the  only  true  philosophy 
of  tlie  social  compact.  In  this  compact,  Sir,  as  I  understand  it,  every  man  surrenders 
himself  to  tlie  whole  comnmnity,  and  the  wiiole  community  to  him.  We  have  no 
occasion  to  travel  so  far  South,  as  the  genllemnn  from  Nortiiampton,  who  penetrated 
those  regions  until  he  saw  a  white,  derd.  Nor  need  we  go  so  far  Js'orth  with  the  gen- 
tleman trom  Orange,  who  found  a  nation  composed  entirely  of  iromen.  He  seemed 
ffreatly  concerned  for  tlie  political  rights  of  such  a  nation.  But,  Sir,  he  need  not 
have  troubled  himself  much  on  tliis  account,  for  such  a  nation  could  not  continue  ftw 
more  than  five  hundred  years. 

While,  Sir,  I  am  on  the  subject  of  such  a  state  of  nature,  or  viewing  man  as  com- 
ing into  society,  may  I  not  take  occasion  to  observe,  that  man  exhibits  Tiimself  as  pos- 
sessing the  right  ot"  suffrage,  anterior  to  his  coming  into  the  social  compact.  It  is  not 
a  right  derive'ci  from,  or  conferred  by,  society;  for  it  is  a  right  which  belongs  to  him 
as  a  man.  Society  may  divest  him  of  it,  but  they  cannot  confer  it.  But  what  is  this 
right  .^  It  is  that  of  thinking,  willing  and  expressmg  his  will.  A  vote  is  neither  mora 
nor  less  than  the  expression  of  a  person's  will.  God  has  given  to  man  the  power  of 
thinking,  willing  and  speaking  his  will,  and  no  man  ever  did  as  a  free  agent  enter  into 
any  society  without  willing  it.  And,  we  may  add,  no  men  could  form  a  social  compact, 
without  first  exercising  what  we  must  call  the  Right  of  Suffrage.  It  is  a  right  natural 
and  uTiderivrdj  to  the  exercise  of  which,  every  man  by  nature  has  as  good  a  reason  as 
another.     But  this  is  only  by  the  way. 

Having  now  glanced  at  this  state  of  nature,  and  the  meaning  of  the  social  compact, 
which  in  my  desultory  and  extemporaneous  way  I  have  done  without  much  method, 
I  would  approach  the  great  question,  now  pending  before  us :  Remarking,  however, 
that  so  soon  as  we  depart  from  tiie  doctrine,  contained  in  the  three  first  articles  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  we  abandon  tlie  radical  principles  of  our  Government,  not  only  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  but  of  every  other  State  of  the  Union.  [Here  Mr.  C.  read  and 
commented  on  the  three  first  articles.]  If  tlie  amendment  should  succeed,  I  shall 
consider  these  principles  abandoned.  A  new  principle  will  be  sanctioned  ;  the  very 
principle  on  which  the  aristocracies  and  monarchies  ot  the  old  world  have  beenTfounded. 
Give  men  political  power  according  to  their  wealth,  and  soon  we  shall  have  a  legal- 
ized oligarchy ;  then  come  the  thirty  Tyrants;  then  follow  the  Quin  decemviri ;  then 
the  decemviri ;  then  the  triumvirate  ;  and  last  of  all,  comes  Julius  Casar.  Gentle- 
men talk  of  the  docking  of  entails,  and  the  laws  of  Parcenary  ;  but  a  feeble  resistance 
will  these  arrangements  present  to  a  reigning  oligarchy.  Men  love  power,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  possess  it,  does  that  love  increase. 

This  appears  to  me  a  controversy  merely  about  power.  One  party  speak  as  though 
they  possessed  it,  and  had  it  to  bestow.  Another  contends  for  it  as  their  right.  It  is 
not  with  me  a  struggle  for  power ;  it  is  for  right,  for  principles,  for  justice.  I  do  not 
think  that  in  order  to  secure  my  comfort,  happiness,  or  prosperity,  it  is  necessary  to 
invade  the  peace,  comfort,  or  prosperity  of  any  man.  That  I  ^o  for  principles  and  not 
for  power  per  se,  I  will  now  shew.  And  in  shewing  this,  I  will  shew  how  unreason- 
able it  is,  for  the  opponents  of  refonn  to  ask  us  for  a  guarantee  against  oppression. 
The  power  will  be  vested  in  the  very  hands  of  those  who  ought  to  hold  it  as  umpires  be- 
tween the  rival  interests  of  the  east  and  tlie  west.  We  shall  take  the  present  number 
of  Representatives  for  the  data.  That  number  is  two  hundred  and  fourteen  :  Of  these, 
the  forty-five  counties  and  four  towns  on  tide- water,  have  at  present  ninety-four  repre- 
sentatives :  on  the  white  population  basis,  they  would  have  only  seventy-two  and  two- 
tenths  represenUtives:  That  is,  according  to  the  Census  of  lt<20;  which  will  as  cor- 
rectly demonstrate  the  principle,  as  any  document  we  could  obtain.  The  country 
west  of  the  Alleghany,  containing  thirty-three  counties,  has  at  present  sizty-six  re- 
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••MntatiTeB.  On  the  white  population  basts,  that  district  of  country  would  have  only 
yity-one  and  four-tenths.  We  should  then  lose  four  and  six-tenths  representatires. 
Thus  the  nine  Senatorial  Districts  on  tide-water  would  lose  twenty -two  representa- 
ives,  and  we  nearly  five.  In  all,  these  two  Districts  would  lose  nearly  twenty-seven 
lepresentatives.  Now,  the  question  is,  what  sections  of  the  State  would  gain  this 
N>wer.  We  lose,  but  who  ffaius  ?  I  anawer,  the  twenty  counties  making  tlie  six  Sena- 
orial  Districts  east  of  and  ^ong  Uie  base  of  the  Blue  Kidge,  wc»uld  jrain  nearly  twelve 
vpresentatives,  and  in  this  District,  there  are  no  less  tiiaji  13(>,l'l!)  slaves.  The  re- 
oaininff  fifteen  representatives  would  be  gained  by  tbe  seven  counties,  or  three  Sena- 
orial  Districts  in  the  Valley  beyond  the  Ridge,  having  23.!HKi  slaves.  Thus,  the 
M>wer  lost  in  the  counties  on  tide- water  and  west  of  Uie  Alleghany  would  be  deptmit- 
d  in  that  port  of  the  State,  which,  from  its  central  position  and  from  its  denbe  shive 
opulation,  would  be  the  safest  deprisit  whiih  the  fears  of  the  Hlave-holders  could  de- 
ise,  and  which  would  afiTord  to  tiieni  the  strongest  and  best  guarantee  against  those 
ncroachments  of  the  non-slave-holders  which  the  evil-b<Kling  imaginations  of  some 
'entlemen  have  conjured  up.  We  are  not,  then,  Mr.  Chairnmn,  contending  for  p«»w- 
t  fi)r  ourselves,  but  for  principles,  which,  let  them  operate  as  they  may,  we  believe, 
annot  fiui  to  benefit  the  whole  Stite,  by  distributing  power  where  it  ought  to  be,  and 
y  divesting  our  Crovernment  of  th(»se  odious  aristocratic  features,  whicli  have  caused 
ind  are  daily  causing  tbe  sceptre  to  depart  from  Virginia.  So  repugnant  are  many 
eatures  in  our  Government  to  the  Republican  feelings  which  prevail  in  other  Staies 
a  this  Union,  that  a  majority  of  our  own  freehi»lders  cannrit  apprc»ve  them;  and  if 
hey  cannot  approve  them,  how  can  we  suppose  that  citizens  frtun  otlier  Slates jcan  be 
nduced  to  locate  themselves  amongst  us? 

The  statistical  documents  submitted,  and  the  argument  deduced  therefrom,  further 
)rove  the  fiillacy  of  the  hypothesis  upon  which  the  gentleman  from  Hanover,  based 
he  greater  part  of  his  remarks.  It  shews  these  to  have  been  as  groundless  as  that 
•tiier  assumption  of  his  ;  that  we  were  going  to  lose,  or  in  danger  of  losing,  the  1-1 1 th 
«rt  of  our  power  in  the  Fijderal  Government,  if  the  doctrine  of  making  three  white 
%m  out  of  fiee,  negroes,  or  of  putting  fire  souls  into  three  bodies^  should  cease  to  be 
he  mqnilar  practice  in  Virginia.  He  did  not  tell  us,  indeed,  why  Virginia  gave  up 
l-5ths  o£  her  slave  population  to  the  Union  ;  in  tliis  she  erred,  unless  slie  intended  to 
;ive  up  th«  other  3-^ths  to  her  own  white  population. 

But  that  I  may  not  too  far  impose  upon  tlie  time  or  patience  of  the  Committee,  I 
hall  only  now  call  your  attention,  Sir,  to  one  or  two  other  items, 
^have  been  sorry,  very  sirry.  Sir,  to  observe  in  sundry  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  a 
isposition  to  treat  us  as  aliens,  or  as  persons,  who  have  no  common  interest  with  the 
eople  of  the  east.  We  have  given  them  no  reu»<»n  to  suspect  our  want  of  fellow- 
jelmg,  or  o£  common  interest.  Let  gentleiiitii  but  reflect  upon  the  circumstances 
f  this  State  in  the  year  1C14.  When  all  th©  militia  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  were 
mployed,  or  chiefly  employed  in  patr(»lling  the  counties  on  the  seaboard,  and  gene- 
illy  east  of  the  Ridge,  in  order  to  pres**rve  that  property  for  which  a  guarantee  is 
ow demanded  :  I  say,  when  your  militia,  Mr.  Chiirman,  were  all  needed  to  prevent 
ksurrections  amongst  your  own  discontented  population,  whf>  was  it  that  fled  to  your 
iccour  and  protection  from  an  inv;iding  enemy,  who  were  disposed  to  harmss  your 
(aboard,  and  to  augment  the  discontents  of  your  slaves .?  The  Valley  and  the  west 
^lunteered  their  aid.  Yes,  Sir,  the  single  county  of  Shenandoah  gave  you  twehe 
iindred  men  to  fight  your  battles,  or  rather,  the  Imttlek  of  their  own  SUte.  They 
lade  a  common  cq.u^&  with  you.  And,  Sir,  the  l>ones  of  many  a  gallant  and  brave 
tizen  of  the  west,  lie  in  the  sands  of  Norfolk.  Men,  too,  who  had  no  suffrage,  no 
presentation  in  your  Crovernment,  sacrificed  not  tlieir  property  only,  but  their  lives 
so,  in  yoar  defence.  In  one  company.  Sir,  consisting  of  seventy-four  persftns,  who 
arched  from  Culpeper  Court-house,  but  two  had  the  riirht  of  suflrage  !  Yet  these 
en  gave  not  sufficient  evidence  of  dommon  in*  rest  with,  nor  common  attachment 
,  the  community  !  ! !  Yes,  Sir,  fi-om  the  very  shores  of  the  Ohio,  from  my  own 
unty  of  Brooke,  they  marched  to  your  succour,  and  hazarded  their  all,  their  eartJily 
1,  in  defence  of  that  very  country,  and  that  very  Government,  which  treated  many 
them  as  aliens  in  the  land  of  their  nativity. 

We  have  been  told  that  nearly  3-4ths  of  the  tax  has  been  paid  bv  the  counties  east 
the  Blue  Ridge.  But  these  gentlemen  tell  us  nothing  about  who  fight  the  battles 
the  country.  But,  Sir,  the  disproportion  between  tlie  east  and  the  west,  m  the 
x-paying  department,  will  every  day  diminish.  As  the  west  increases  in  populaUon 
id  improvement,  its  ability  to  pay  will  increase,  and  its  property  will  mcrease  m 

It  were  endless,  Sir,  to  notice  the  many  objections  made  against  tlie  surrender  of 
wer,  or  rather,  the  arguments  offered,  to  retain  a  power  aheady  assumed  and  pos- 
ssed.  I  will  only  remark,  that  it  is  said,  tliat  if  the  whUe  basis  should  obtain,  there 
11  be  endless  discontentment  among  many  of  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth. 
It,  Sir,  if  the  Uack  basis,  or  the  vumey  basis,  as  it  should  be  called,  should  obtain. 
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would  it  diminUh,  or  terminate  discontentment  or  complaint  ?  No,  Sir ;  in  that  caM, 
a  mij  >rity,  a  lirge  majority  of  the  freeholders,  would  be  irreconcileablv  discontented. 
AnJ,  Sir,  if  d.jc'jnlcntd,  jiiurmura  and  coiiijjliunls  must,  on  any  hypothesis,  exist,  the 
que:iti  )n  is,  wliellier  m  policy  and  in  ju.stice,  they  had  not  better  be  confined  to  the 
minority,  tiian  spread  Uinmurh  a  maj.rtty  of  the  citizens  ot  this  Commonwealth? 
AnJ  wliicii  p;trty  would  h  ive  the  best  reason  to  be  discontented,  let  the  umpiree 
throu;jhout  all  Kej  ublics  decxde. 

But,  Sir,  in  the  la-nt  place,  1  must  say  that  the  policy  of  those  gentlemen  who  advo- 
cate tiie  III  >ney  basis,  appears  to  ine,  not  only  an  anti-republ.can,  but  a  shoit'Sighted 
policy.     Til  it  p)hcy  whicn  augments  the  power  of  wealUi,  which  tends  to  make  the 
ricli  man  richer,  and  the  poor  iiiaji  poorer,  is  the  worst  policy  for  such  a  communitj 
us  this  is,  and  must  be,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come.      Little  do  the  rich  think, 
when  cliir.ned  with  the  lascinations  of  wealtii  and  power,  when  they  are  eager  to  se- 
cure and  augment  both,  by  (.onstitu'.ional  and  LtgislaLve  provisicns,  that  they  are 
fi;^litin^  against  tlieir  own  offspring,   and  prescribing  tlieir  own  posterity.     And,  Sir, 
is  not  jKisierity,  is  not  our  children's  happiness  deju-er  to  us  tlian  our  own  ?     Po  we 
not  d  uly  see  tliat  riches  are  ever  making  to  themselves  wings  .^     Is  not  the  great 
wheel  of  fortune,  as  some  gentlemen  ciU  it,  eternally  revolving.     Those  at  the  sum- 
mit must  descend,  and  those  in  the  inire  must  ascend.      WTiere  are  the  noble  and 
wealthy  families  that  flourislied  in  tliis  Commonwealth  some  sixty  or  seventy  yean 
age  ?     S  )me  of  their  descendants  may  yet  be  found  sustaining  the  name,  tlie  talenta 
and  respectability  of  their  ancestry.     But  how  many  of  them  have,  to  use  the  words 
of  Bonaparte,  sunk  down  into  the  Canaille  ?     There  are  few  of  the  .wealthy  now  Uv- 
ing,  whD  hive  not  their  p>or  relatives  and  cDnnexion<,  and  how  long,  or  rather  how 
sh  >rt  a  time,  will  it  be,  till  the  decendanls  of  most  of  \x%  will  have  merged  themselves 
amongst  the  humble  poor  and  the  obscure  .''  My  views  of  men,  and  of  the  revolutions 
in  human  alf  tirs,  make  me  a  republican.    My  love  for  my  own  posterity  would  prevent 
me  from  voting  for  the  amendiuent,  it  1  had  no  otlier  consideration  to  govern  me.     If 
I  had  the  wealth  of  Stephen  Girard,  I  could  not,  ieeling.as  I  do,  viewing  human  af^ 
fairs  ai  1  d.>,  1  >oking  back  into  history,  or  forward  into  lu'urity,  I  could  not  consent  to 
buiU  up  an  aristocracy,  because  I  should  be  erecting  embankments  and  bnlwariLS 
agaiast  those  dearer  to  me  than  myself.     I  do  most  s.ncerely   wish  that  gentlemen 
would  l«K>k  a  little  before  tliein,  and  remember  the  lo*  of  man,  lest  they  should,  in  at- 
tempting to  secure  themselves  Iroin  imag  nary  t  v.ls,  by  the  foundation  of  real  and  last- 
,  ing  ones.     To  conclude.  Sir,  the  policy  of  tliose  gentlemen  who  are  sectiring,  or  at- 
tempting to  secure  to  themselves  exclusive  privileges,  and  to  defend  themselves  from 
an  imaginary  evil,  reminds  me  of  a  chara'^-ter  which   Dr.  Johnson  depicts  in  one  of 
the  pipers  in  his  Rambler.      A  young  gefttleman  much  afiaid  oi  thieves  and  robbers 
breaking  int>  h  s  ro  nn  at  night,  beci.ne  distrustful  of  a'l  the  locks  and  keys  in  com- 
mon ust',  as  guuranters  of  his  person  and  property.     He  put  his  ingenuity  to  work,  to 
invent  a  new  lock  and  key,  which  could  not  be  violated.     He  succeedfd  to  his  wish- 
es.    He  had  h's  room  fortified  to  quiet  all  his  lears.     He  one  day  called  in  a  friend  to 
exhibit  to  him  ht^  ingenuity.     It  required  some  two  or  three  minutes  to  lock  and  on- 
loc'i  tlie  dW.     Theg'ntlenan  after  ad.niring  and  commending  his  ingenuitv,  re- 
marked, why,  sir,  sa.d  he,  this  is  certainlv  a  great  defence  against  thievet  and  rob- 
bers, but  it  is  so  diflicult  to  unlock,  I  should  tear  that  if  the  house  were  to  take  fire, 
you  might  be  consumed  before  you  could  open  the  door  and  escape.     1  declare,  sir, 
•aid  the  young  gentleman,  I  never  thought  of  that.     Hereafter  I  will  sleep  with  mjr 
door,  not  only  unlocked,  but  half  open. 

Mr.  Scott  of  Fauquier,  rose  to  aek  frr  the  readinir  of  the  question  before  the  Con- 
renti  >n  -,  which  be  ng  done,  he  proposed  to  amend  the  amendment  by  adding,  **  and 
in  the  Son  ite,  on  white  population  exclusively."  (The  effect  of  this  propoMtion  would 
be,  to  app^rtitm  the  FInuse  of  Delegates,  by  population  and  taxation  combined,  and 
the  S.»nitrt  by  white  popuUtion  ex' nis  vely.) 

Mr.  Scott,  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows: 

Mr  Ch  linmn  :  Lalnmring  under  a  disease  which  not  only  emaciates  the  frame,  bot 
cloii'ls  the  intellect,  were  I  t"»  consult  my  own  interest  apart  from  that  which  I  have 
in  co.-nmon  with  the  inhaliitan's  of  that  portion  of  the  State  which  1  have  the  honor 
in  pirt  to  represent,  I  should  abstain  from  troubling  the  Committee  with  any  remarks 
on  the  question  n  iw  before  it.  But,  Sir.  I  hive  a  duty  to  perform  which  compels  me 
to  mike  the  effort,  however  unsuccessful  it  miy  prove.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  peo|^ 
wh  »m  I  in  pirt  represent,  hove  not  been  in  the  hibitof  singing  hoemnos  to  the  pre* 
sent  Constitution.  They  think  it  has  def  cts,  and  that  they  have  suffered  evils  under 
it^  operiti  m.  (  have  pirtiripited  in  these  sentiments.  To  remedy  these  evils  we 
have  united  with  our  brethren  of  the  west  to  bring  about  this  Convention.  But  I  fear 
they  will  prove  Roman  allies,  and  we  shall  only  nave  the  privilege  of  changing  oar 
masters. 

Mr.  Chairman :  After  the  frost-work  of  mere  abstractions,  constructed  by  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  aide,  had  melted  before  the  rays  of  the  genius  of  the  gentleman 
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from  Northampton,  the  member  from  Ohio  htm  endeavoured  to  build  it  up  again,  with 
what  success  I  leave  the  Committee  to  judge.  When  1  set  about  a  task,  Sir,  my  first 
enquiry  is,  what  is  the  end  to  be  accompUshed  ?  Having  ascertained  this,  I  then  look 
about  for  the  means  which  are  at  hand.  The  erd  which  we  all  have  in  view,  is  to  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  their  posterity  j  the  means 
by  which  we  propose  to  acconipUsh  it,  is  to  recommend  to  them  a  frame  of  Govern- 
ment best  calculated  to  attain  that  end.  In  constructing  this  Government,  we  are 
Bot  necessarily  driven  back  to  the  natural  rights  of  man.  If  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
safety  of  the  whole  community  requires,  that  the  powers  of  Government  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  minority,  we  are  bound  to  recommend  it  to  the  people  to  place 
them  there.  And  if  they  give  it  their  sanction,  the  right  of  the  minority  is  as  legiti* 
mate  as  the  ju5  majoris  contended  for  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  All  the  ques- 
tions which  can  arise  are  mere  questions  of  the  fitness  of  means  to  an  end.  I  would 
not  be  undavstood  as  discarding  all  principle.  On  the  contrary  it  will  b3  found  that  I 
avree  with  the  gentlemen  who  are  so  very  fond  of  theory  in  the  principles  which  I 
■hall  take  as  my  guide,  althougii  I  shall  apply  them  differently.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  gentlemen,  and  myself,  is  this :  they  form  a  garment  according  to  their 
ideas  of  exact  symmetry  without  enquiring  whether,  or  not,  it  will  fit  the  person  who 
is  to  wear  it.  1  propose  to  take  his  measure  before  I  apply  the  shears  to  the  cloth. 
They  profoundly  skilled  in  the  healing  art,  compound  a  medicine,  containing  the  qoint- 
essence  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  administer  it  in  all  cases.  I  propose  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  patient,  and  exaaiine  the  symptoms,  before  I  prescribe  the  remedy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  already  said,  that  the  object  of  our  Lbours,  is  to  secure  to  the 
people  of  Virginia,  and  their  posterity,  liberty  and  safety  of  persons  and  property. 
To  effect  this,  a  certain  quantity  of  power  must  be  called  into  action.  The  first  re- 
flection which  strikes  us,  is,  tliat  power  entrusted  to  human  agents,  is  liable  to  abuse. 
To  guard  against  this  abuse,  constitutes  the  chief  difficulty  in  framing  a  Government. 
The  first  expedient  resorted  to,  is  to  call  into  action  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  at- 
tain the  end.  Too  much  power  is  liable  to  run  into  abuse  from  its  mere  excess. 
The  next  expedient  is  not  to  confide  all  to  Uie  same  hands :  hence  the  separation  of 
the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  Departments.  But  tliis  separation  has  not  in 
practice  been  found  sufficient.  It  is  not  enough  to  check  power  by  power.  Some 
further  secwity  has  been  found  neceisary.  The  best  reflection  which  1  have  been 
able  to  give  to  the  subject,  has  brought  me  to  adopt  tliis  maxim,  "  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  deposit  power  in  tJie  hands  of  those  only  whose  interest  it  is  not  to  abuse  it.**  If 
we  look  around  us  into  the  ordinary  afiuirs  of  men,  we  shall  find  that  interest  is  tlie 
ereat  spring  of  action.  What  is  it  that  makes  agriculture  flourish  ?  What  is  it  that 
builds  your  cities,  and  mal(es  commerce  spread  her  wings  ?  What  inspires  the  poet 
and  nerves  the  soldier's  arm  .'  It  is  love  ot  wealtli,  fame,  and  distinction.  In  a  word, 
it  is  self-love.  I  have  not  much  experience  in  legislation,  but  I  appeal  to  gentlemen 
here  who  are  experienced  both  in  Federal  and  State  legislation,  whether  they  are  ever 
so  sure  of  a  vote  as  when  they  appeal  to  the  interests  of  those  whose  vote  they  want. 
It  would  be  out  of  order.  Sir,  to  speak  of  the  members  of  this  House  :  One  remark, 
however,  I  take  leave  to  make.  Although  so  much  devotion  is  shewn  to  principles, 
the  principles  of  gentlemen  do  quadrate  most  marvellously  with  tlie  interests  of  their 
constituents.  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  imputations  on  gentlemen.  I  do  not  mean  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment  to  principle.  But  when  I  see  honourable 
and  intelligent  m:n,  with  all  their  devotion  to  principle,  unconsciously  influenced  by 
interest,  I  set  an  higher  value  on  the  security  which  interest  give*  against  the  abuse 
of  power.  The  guarantee  of  interest  constitutes  the  chief  difference  Between  Repub- 
lican, and  Aristocratic,  or  Monarchical  Governments.  The  responsibility  of  public 
agents,  resolves  itself  into  tliis  principle.  By  causing  the  law-maker  to  mingle  with 
the  people,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  lawA  which  he  has  enacted,  you  make  it  his  inter- 
est to  enact  just  laws,  ay  subjecting  him  to  re-election  at  short  intervals,  you  make 
it  his  interest  to  consult  the  welfare  of  his  constituents  in  order  that  he  may  be  re- 
elected. Sir,  I  tliink  I  can  boa.st  of  as  many  attached  and  disinterested  firiends  as  any 
gentleman  here,  but  my  experience  teaches  me,  that  I  am  never  so  sure  of  the  good 
offices  of  another,  as  when  I  make  it  his  interest  to  serve  me.  There  are  it  is  true, 
inany  bright  exceptions  to  the  influence  of  the  selfish  principle.  The  annals  of  man- 
kind occasionally  set  before  us  exauiples  of  self-sacnfice  on  the  altars  of  patriotism 
and  virtue,  but  tne^  are  few  when  compared  with  tlie  sacrifices  of  patriotism  and  vir- 
tae  on  the  altars  of  ambition  and  avarice ;  and  serve  by  their  splendour,  to  rende^  more 
visible,  the  dark  shades  of  the  human  character.  Here  then  we  have  a  great  principle 
founded  in  human  nature,  which  will  serve  as  a  touchstone  for  every  grant  of  power 
that  we  propose  to  make.  LfOt  us  bring  the  question  before  the  Committee,  to  thia 
test.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  principle  reported  by  the  Legislative  Committee? 
It  will  give  to  the  people  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  if  not  immediately,  in  a  very  short 
time,  a  majority  in  the  Legislature.  No  gentleman  has  questioned  this,  but  my  friend 
from  Frederick.    He  seems  to  think  that  the  majority  of^ whites  will  remain,  as  it  now 
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18,  east  of  tlie  Ridge.     If  we  look  to  the  documents  furnished  by  the  Auditor,  we  f 

find  that  the  increase  of  whites  west  of  the  Rid^e,  greatly  exceeds  Uiat  on  the  east ; 
and  if  it  should  continue  in  the  same  proportion,  a  majority  will,  in  a  very  short  time, 
be  found  west  of  the  Ridge.  If  we  look  at  the  face  of  the  country,  we  siiall  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.  A  great  proportion  of  tlie  land  below  the  head  of  tide- water, 
is  worn  and  exhausted.  That  between  tide-water  and  th^  Ridcre,  is  in  a  similar  con- 
dition, except  a  strip  bordering  on  tlie  mountain.  This  is  capable  of  regeneration, 
and  will  sustain  an  increased  population,  it  is  of  less  extent  tlian  what  is  called 
the  Limestone  Valley,  which,  frum  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  is  capable  of  sustaining  a 
dense  population.  The  country  east  of  tlie  Rid*'e,  has  no  new  lands  to  settle.  There 
I0  no  room  for  a  great  increase  of  population.  A  largre  portion  of  fertile  land  west  of 
the  Alleghany  is  yet  unsettled  ;  and  when  it  is  brought  into  cultivation  by  Uie  influ- 
ence  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  it  mu.st  give  a  vast  accession  to  the  popula- 
tion of  that  region.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman,  under  whose  patronage  that  work  is 
progressing,  whetlier  he  does  not  expect  it  will  succeed  ?  'I'lie  population  which  this 
will  add  to  the  west,  must  be  exclusively  white.  From  tlie  vicinity  of  tlie  country 
through  which  it  passes  to  Pennsylvania,  slaves  cannot  be  held  there.  But*,  Sir,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  pursue  this  argument  fartlier.  We  have  it  on  tlie  authority  of  tike 
gentleman  from  Brooke,  (and  no  man  is  better  acquainted  with  the  situation  and  re- 
sources of  that  country,)  that  in  thirty  years  a  majority  of  the  white  population 
of  the  State  will  be  found  west  of  the  Allegljany.  i  I'efl,  tlierefore,  warranted  in  as- 
•mning  as  the  basis  of  my  argument,  that  tiie  country  west  of  the  Ridge,  does  now, 
or  soon  will  contain  a  maiority  of  the  white  population  of  Uie  Slate. 

Let  us  now  enquire  wnetlier  the  people  of  that  region  can  give  tlie  security  we 
require  against  the  abuse  of  the  power  wliich  the  Lejrlsiative  Committee  proposes  to 
give  to  tliem.  I  agree  witli  the  f^^entlemen  on  the  other  side,  that  as  a  general  rule, 
a  majority  ought  to  govern.  A  majority  of  persons  will  prima  facie,  comprise  a  ma- 
jority of  interests.  But  this  rule  is  certainly  liable  to  exceptions.  The  power  of  tlie 
majority  must  have  limits.  We  all  propose  to  kinil  it  by  denying  to  the  Legislature 
the  power  of  passing  ex  post  facto  laws,  suspending  tlie  privilege  of  tlie  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  &c.  The  only  question  is,  what  linuialions  shall  we  impose  ?  I  an- 
swer, all  such  as  are  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  tlie  governed. 
It  is  for  me  to  shew  that  the  limitation,  which  I  propose,  is  necessary  for  (mr  security. 
To  that  end,  let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  points  of  dhtferenre  between  the  portions  of 
the  State,  lying  east  and  west  of  the  Ilid^e.  The  first  point  of  difference  which 
strikes  us,  is  tlie  erroneous  disproportion  of  Uie  taxes  paid  by  the  two  regions.  I  will 
not  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  after  the  luniinous  exposition  given  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hanover.  The  next  i>oint  of  diirerenie.  is  in  the  character  of  tlie  po- 
pulation. Eight-ninths  of  the  slaves  are  found  east  of  the  ij.idge.  In  all  laws  rela- 
ting to  this  species  of  property,  tlie  people  A'est  of  tlie  Rid^re  are  interested  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one-ninth  only.  But  tlie  gentleman  fn)ni  FVederiok  thinks  tliat  this  pronerty 
will  not  be  in  danger,  because  the  slave-holders  west  of  Uie  Ridge,  when  added  to 
those  of  the  east,  will  give  a  majority.  Suppose  it  is  so.  Why,  I  ask,  should  the 
people  below  the  mountain,  transfer  all  tlie  power  necessary  for  their  protecUon,  to 
the  people  above  ?  This  may  be  very  agreeable  to  those  who  kindly  offer  to  become 
onr  guardians.  But  the  people  whom  1  represent  have  a  notion,  (it  may  be  a  very 
unphilosophical  one,)  that  tlieir  affairs  will  be  never  the  worse  managed,  because  tliey 
have  a  hand  in  die  manairement  of  them.  But,  Sir,  in  that  part  of  the  ValW  to 
which  we  are  invited  to  look  for  protection,  the  slaves  are  to  Uie  whites  as  one  to  four. 
In  the  counUes  more  particularly  alluded  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  they 
are  as  one  to  three.  The  proportion  which  the  slave-holders  bear  to  the  non-slave- 
holders, cannot  be  greater,  and  may  be,  and  probably  is  less.  It  cannot  be  greater, 
because  if  the  slaves  be  divided,  so  that  no  person  shall  hold  more  than  one,  Uiere 
will  be  three  who  hold  none,  for  one  who  holds  one  ;  and  when  the  war  between  the 
non-slave-holders  and  Uie  slave-holders  shall  be  waged,  the  slave-holders  will  be  out- 
voted at  the  polls.  So  far  from  protecting  us,  they  will  be  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves. We  cannot  aid  them,  for  they  will  nave  tied  our  hands.  I  ask  tlie  genUemen 
representing  tliat  part  of  Uie  State  to  which  I  belong,  and  which  is  deeply  interested 
in  this  question,  whetlier  they  are  willing  to  accept  of  such  a  security  as  this  ?  W^ould 
they  not  rather  have  the  means  of  protection  in  their  own  hands  ?     Will  they  not 

{»refer  the  guarantee  which  1  demand  ?  With  that  security,  we  shall  not  want  the 
ock  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  can  trust  my  gold  to  a  man  whose  interest  it  is 
to  restore  it  to  me. 

There  is  another  interest  connected  with  tliis  branch  of  tlie  subject,  which  deserves 
our  serious  attention.  Of  the  twenty-two  members  to  which  this  State  is  enUtled  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Suites,  seven  represent  tlie  slave  popu- 
lation. Now,  if  we  estabhsh  it  as  a  principle  that  the  white  basis  is  the  true  one  for 
apportioning  representation  in  the  State  Legislature,  will  it  not  follow  that  as  between 
onrselves,  it  is  also  the  true  basis  for  apportioning  members  of  Congress  ?    And,  if 
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•o,  the  seven  members  purchased,  T  may  say,  by  the  slave-holder,  will  be  seized  upon 
as  common  proj>erty,  and  divided  l>etween  the  east  and  llie  west.  1  ask  (gentlemen 
of  the  east,  and  more  especially  of  tlie  middle  region,  wheUier  they  are  prepared  for 

And  if  not,  what  do  tliey  propose  to  do  ?  Insert  an  article  in  the  Constitution  for- 
bidding it  r  Gentlemen  from  the  west  may  say  we  will  promise  you  not  to  take  from 
you  tJie  representation  in  Conoresa  which  your  slaves  give  you.  1  know  not  whe- 
ther they  will  be  willing  to  do  tliis.  Some  gentlemen  may  tliink  that  tliis  is  a  com- 
mon fund,  and  may  have  this  very  thing  in  view,  as  a  coi»sif«|uence  of  the  measures 
they  are  now  pursuing.  If  such  are  their  views,  tliey  will  no  doubt  avow  them. 
But  suppose  such  an  article  to  be  in.-?erted  in  tlie  Conntitution,  1  doubt  very  much  its* 
efficacy.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  eflicacious.  But  1  will  say 
that  reasons  may  be  found  stron^r  enough  for  those  whose  inclinations  and  interest 
lead  them  to  disn-i^ird  it.  i^ess  plnusihle  reasons  have  in  practice  been  found  suffi- 
cient to  justify  violations  of  what  we  consider  tlie  spirit,  if  not  Uie  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Htntts. 

Tiie  power  to  prescribe  the  times,  places  and  mnnner  of  electing  members  cf  the 
House  of  Representative.-*,  is,  by  the  Couhtitulion  of  the  Triiled  States,  given  'o  the 
State  Le^Ulatures,  subject  to  the  control  of  Congress.  iSot  to  the  peopl*-  of  the 
States  assembled  in  Convention.  When  we  have  constituted  a  State  legislature, 
this  power,  it  may  be  contended,  is  not  conferred  by  us,  but  is  derived  from  a  higher 
source,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  have  given  it  being,  and  a  capa- 
city to  receive  tliis  grant  of  power,  but  the  grant  is  not  from  us,  but  another,  and  the 
extent  of  the  power  cannot  be  regulated  by  us,  but  is  regulated  by  the  instrument 
which  confers  it.  The  argument  may  not  be  stnmg,  but  if  we  judge  from  experi- 
ence, it  will  be  found  sufficient  for  tliose  who  seek  power.  I  ask,  are  we  willing  to 
gut  tliis  interest  at  hazard  on  no  better  security  ^  1  answer  no.  I  will  not  be  satis- 
ed  with  the  bond,  I  must  have  a  surety. 

There  are  otlier  interests  to  protect,  and  other  abuses  of  power  to  be  guarded  against, 
of  greater  importance  than  those  to  which  1  have  called  tne  attention  of  Uie  Commit- 
tee. The  different  divisions  of  Uie  State  ore  not  more  strongly  marked  by  geographi- 
cal features,  tlian  are  the  different  interests  of  the  people  who  inhabit  them.  The 
Committee  must  at  once  perceive,  that  i  refer  to  the  subject  of  internal  improvement. 
Those  different,  and  in  some  respects  conflicting  interests,  cannot  safely  be  confided  to 
tlie  people  of  any  one  division.  The  people  below  the  head  of  tide- water  do  not  stand 
in  need  of  turn  pike- roads  and  canals.  The  improvements  which  are  suited  to  the 
country  between  the  hearl  of  tide- water,  and  the  Blue  Kidge,  will  embrace  tlie  Poto- 
mac, James  River,  and  Roanoke,  as  far  as  the  Rid^e,  tlie  branches  of  these  streams 
which  rise  below  that  range  of  mountains,  and  tlie  various  branches  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock. The  scale  of  improvement  of  the  larger  streams,  suited  to  tlie  wants  of  the 
middle  region,  is  much  inferior  to  tliat  demanded  by  tlie  western  people  ;  tiiey  would 
therefore,  be  but  partially  benefitted  by  the  improvements  which  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  tlie  middle  region,  would  lead  them  to  make.  Thc)se  demanded  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Valley,  will  atford  for  the  most  part,  no  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  middle 
region,  and  little  to  those  west  of  the  Alleghany.  They  require  that  the  Chesapeake 
shall  be  united  with  the  Ohio,  the  James  River  with  tlie  Kanawha.  The  scheme  of 
tlie  people  of  the  Valley,  as  we  learn  from  the  sages  assembled  at  Charlottesville,  is, 
as  soon  as  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  shall  reach  tlie  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah, 
to  improve  that  river  for  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  and  when  it  shall  re^ich  the 
iithoft 


moutli  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  to  improve  that  stream  for  some  one  or 
two  hundred  miles  :  and  when  all  these  improvements  shall  have  been  acconiplisli 
some  small  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Roanoke.     To  shew  that  the  scale  of^exp 


two  hundred  miles  :  and  when  all  these  improvements  shall  have  been  acconiplished, 
some  small  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Roanoke.  To  shew  that  the  scale  of^expei^ 
diture  demanded  by  the  western  people,  j^reatly  transcends  any  thing  tliat  we  of^tb« 


middle  region  liave  any  occasion  for,  I  will  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  project  which  was  Iwfore  the  last  Legislature.  It  proposed  to  subscril^e 
for  stock  of  tlie  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  to  the  amount  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars:  a  farther  sum  to  make  a  lateral  canal  to  tlie  town  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  improve  tlie  navigation  of  Jajnes  river  the 
distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  in  tlie  county  of  Alletrliany,  at  an  expense  of  $260,000. 
This  would  have  been  a  mere  donation,  for  no  man  can  pretend  that  the  tolls  would 
have  been  any  equivalent  for  the  expenditure,  it  was  also  proposed  to  subscribe  the 
gnm  of  ^iOjOOO  towards  the  improvement  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Rappahaii^ 
nock.  Unconditional!  V  ?  No,  Sir  :  whilst  the  appropriation  of  $tJi>0,000  to  be  expen- 
ded in  the  county  of  Alleghany,  was  to  be  an  unconditional  (fifl,  stock  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock Company  was  to  be  subscribed  for  to  the  amount  oi  $00,000,  upon  condition 
that  individuals  would  subscribe  for  and  secure  the  payment  of  a  like  sum.  Neat 
half  a  million  was  to  be  allotted  to  the  Potomac  interest ;  $260,000  to  be  given  to  the 
county  of  Alleghany,  paying  a  tax  of  $600  *,  whilst  $60,000  only,  is  conStionally  al- 
lotted to  the  counties  of  Spottsylvania,  Stafford,  Fnuquier,  Culpeper,  Orange,  and  Ma.- 
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dison,  which,  united,  pay  a  tax  of  more  than  $30,000.  This  is  the  measure  propoMd 
to  be  dealt  out  to  the  middle  country,  by  our  western  friends,  who  ask  us  to  place  all 
power  in  their  iiands.  1  ask  gentlemen  representing  this  middle  country,  if  they  are 
wiUing  to  grant  the  demand.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  farther  south,  we  And  that  at  the 
instance  or  western  men,  a  scale  of  improvement  has  been  commenced  on  James  river, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  completion  of  twenty-nine  miles  of  canal,  near  Richmond, 
and  about  six  miles  in  tlie  Blue  Hidge,  which,  toirelher,  cost  one  million  of  dollars ; 
and  we  have  the  autliority  of  the  Ciiarlottesville  Convention,  for  saying  that  this  mo- 
ney has  been  thrown  away,  unless  another  million  is  expended,  to  connect  these  de- 
tached works.  What  ber  efit  have  the  people,  living  immediately  under  the  Ridge, 
derived  from  this  expenditure  ?  None.  Worse  than  none.  When  the  law  passed, 
authorizing  this  lar^e  expenuilure,  a  pledge  was  given  them  that  no  additional  tolls 
should  be  demanded  for  tlie  transportation  of  their  produce,  until,  by  the  improvement 
of  the  navig:ition,  the  co^t  of  transportation  should  be  lessened.  And  how  was  that 
pledge  redeemed  ?  By  a  repeal  of  tlie  law,  and  an  increase  of  tolls  upon  their  to- 
bacco. 

Whilst  upon  thirty -one  miles  of  canal,  to  subserve  western  interests,  one  million  of 
dollars  have  been  almost  thrown  away,  the  improvement  of  the  Rappahannock  is  es- 
timated to  cost  about  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  mile,  including  the  great  falls ;  and  it  is 
beUeved  that  it  can  be  accomplished  within  the  estimate.  That  of  the  Roanoke  has 
actually  cost  about  $1,.500  a  mile,  including  the  purchase  of  a  number  of  slaves  now 
employed  upon  it.* 

I  do  not  make  these  statements  to  tlirow  odium  on  the  scheme  for  internal  im- 
provements, but  to  shew  that  tlie  different  sections  of  the  State  have  separate  inters 
eats,  and  that  the  interests  of  one,  cannot  safely  be  confided  to  the  absolute  control  of 
another.  1  do  not  ask  you  to  give  to  the  region,  which  1  in  part  represent,  power  to 
control  any  other  ;  1  ask  you  so  to  apportirm  representation  in  the  two  Houses,  as  to 
guard  and  protect  Uie  interests  of  all.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  us  power  to  do  mit» 
ehirff  but  to  avert  tril. 

Mr.  Navlor  then  addressed  the  Chair  to  the  following  effect: 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  legislative 
debates ;  gentlemen  who  were  well  able  to  sustain  a  distinguished  station  at  all  times 
when  thus  engaged  heretofore,  felt  embarrassed  in  addrestiin^  that  Chair  before  this 
Convention,  how  much  more  ought  I  to  feel  embarrassment  in  making  the  attempt, 
who,  I  may  say,  have  never  been  accustomed  to  debate  in  an  ordinary  Legislature. 

Yes,  Sir,  and  1  do  most  sensibly  feel  it;  and  nothing  but  the  sohcitude  1  experience, 
arising  from  the  importance  of  tlie  question  now  to  be  decided,  which  creates  a  still 
stronger  sensation,  could  have  overcome  that  repugnance  which  might  have  deterred 
me  from  arising  to  address  this  body. 

But  I  cast  myself  with  confidence  on  its  benignity  and  indulgence,  while  I  occupy 
a  short  space  of  time,  while  no  otlier  gentleman  seems  disposed  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  Conunittee.  I  would  premise  tiie  few  observations  I  have  to  make,  by  statipff, 
that  though  conflictin«T  opinions  on  a  matter  in  controversy  may  appear  to  coincide 
with  the  interests  of  tJutse  respectively,  who  niainUiin  those  opinions,  yet  they  maj 
be  held  on  each  side  with  all  tlie  honesty  and  sincerity  which  a  conviction  of  their 
truth  can  produce.  This  1  believe  to  be  tlie  case  on  tiie  present  occasion.  With  this 
persuasion,  and  with  the  hiMiest  respect  for  tlie  opinions  of  those  gentlemen  from 
whom  I  am  constrained  to  dirter,  1  beg  leave  to  state  a  few  of  those  reascns  which 
thus  constrain  me  to  difler  from  them. 

In  attempting  to  remedy  that  glaring  defect  in  the  existing  Constitution  of  Virgi- 
nia, whirehy  the  citizens  of  one  section  of  the  State  have  so  much  weight  on  the  floor 
of  the  Legislature,  and  tlie  c  tizeiis  of  another  section  have  so  little,  (which  is  in  the 
extreme  as  twenty  tt>  one,)  it  is  conlendtd  on  the  one  side  that  representation  in  the 
Legislature  ought  to  be  ba.ed  on  white  pf  pulation  and  taxation  combined ;  because, 
its  It  is  urged  by  the  advocates  of  Uiis  basis,  that  property  or  wealth  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance in  civr!  society,  that  it  ou^lit  t  >  be  pn>terted,  by  giving  to  it  a  voice  through 
lis  owners  in  the  Legislature  ;  diminishing  by  so  much  tlie  voice  of  the  people.  This, 
on  the  other  side,  is  resisted,  because  it  is  inferior  in  its  nature  to  persons,  in  the  same 
ratio  that  persons  are  more  valuable  than  property  in  a  community,  and  that  it  would 
thus  be  substituting  the  inferior  for  the  superior,  and  usurping  the  place  of  and  taking 
from  persons  their  natural  rights;  and  farther  because  wealth  is  adventitious,  inciden- 
tal, and  too  fluctuating  in  ita  nature  for  the  basis  of  a  fundamental  law,  which  ought 
to  be  founded  on  well  ascertained  and  unchangeable  principles.  But  it  is  denied  by 
the  gentlemen  who  contend  for  this  mixed  ba^is,  that  there  are  any  fixed  principles  to 
govern  us  in  tlds  case. 

•  At  this  r«te,  ih*>  money  thrown  away  on  Jamc*  Rivcr^  wouW,  if  appll'-d  to  the  improvemont  of  the 
ftreanu  whidi  I'ua  boluw  xhr  Ridge,  hare  gi\ea  ua  a  navigation  of  near  1000  mild*. 
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It  b  contended  by  them,  that  Government  is  just  what  you  can  make  it,  (and  Uiere- 
fore  a  Btruggle  in  which  the  most  powerful  may  succeed ;  a  game  at  which  the  most 
•kilful  may  win ;)  that  it  is  altogetiier  conventional,  to  be  regulated  entirely  by  expe« 
dience.  Therefore,  the  whole  etFort  of  those  gentlemen  has  been  to  disprove  the  f  jc- 
istence  of  those  principles  which  we  contend  fur,  and,  indeed,  of  any  principles  what- 
ever to  regulate  us  in  this  case.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  do  tliis,  a^  tliey 
have  denied  the  primary  right  of  tlie  majority  to  rule.  This  principle  is  a  barrier 
in  their  way,  and  if  they  do  not  remove  it  they  cannot  get  on.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  one  to  defend  us,  although  we  might  rely  upun  it  with  safety.  Nay,  we  have  no 
cause  to  fear  to  meet  them  hand  to  hand  in  tlie  open  field  of  expediency.  But  if  tliey 
had  even  carried  this  barrier,  there  is  another  ju^t  behind  it  which  1  think  they  never 
can  pass ;  that  is  the  public  sentiment,  and  universally  received  opinion,  not  only  of 
the  people  of  Virginia,  but  of  tlie  whole  United  States.  If  tliere  is  any  political  sen- 
timent common  to  them  all,  it  is,  that  tlie  majority  ought  to  rule.  You  may  travel 
any  distance  you  please  in  Virginia,  and  ask  the  question  of  every  man  you  meet, 
whether  he  thought  the  majority  have  a  right  to  or  ought  to  rule  in  a  llepublican 
Government;  and  if  he  did  not  laugh  at  what  he  thouglit  so  simple  a  question,  he 
would  unhesitatingly  answer  in  the  attirmative.  Yes,  Sir,  and  this  would  be  univer- 
sally t|^e  case,  from  the  man  of  grey  hairs  down  to  the  stripling  of  tender  years.  And 
it  has  been  truly  said  by  a  wise  and  experienced  statesman,  tlial  he  was  most  unwise 
in  framing  a  Government,  who  disregarded  the  fixed  opinions,  and  even  prejudices  of 
the  people.  But  by  the  proposed  amendment  it  would  be  provided  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  the  minority  might  rule.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  a  fundamental  law  like 
this,  80  much  at  war  with  all  those  political  opinions  which  have  grown  with  the  peo- 
ple's growth  and  strengthened  with  tiieir  strength,  and  have  become  interwoven  Wjtfi 
all  their  thoughts,  could  prevail  with  them  or  be  endured  b^  them.'  Certainly  not.  A 
Republican  Government  can  only  be  sustained  by  pubhc  opinion :  erect  it  on  any  other 
foundation,  and  you  build  upon  the  sands :  when  the  rain  descends,  and  tlie  eturnui 
beat  upon  it,  it  will  fall.  But  the  gentleman  from  Hanover  (Mr.  Morris)  seems  to 
think  that  we  have  given  it  up  as  a  principle  in  a  Republican  Government^  that  a  ma- 
jority have  an  inherent  right  to  rule.  I,  for  one,  have  not  given  it  up.  and  1  do  not 
know,  nor  am  I  persuaded  that  any  other  gentleman  has.  I  do  contend  that  there  are 
fixed  principles  in  the  science  of  Government,  as  well  as  in  other  sciences,  and  that 
this  is  one  of  theme  principles,  and  a  leading  one.  To  stop  now  to  prove  that  there 
are  such  principles,  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  especially  after  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Frederick  (Mr.  Cooke)  has  said  on  that  point.  It  would,  indeed,  be  at. 
tempting  to  prove  axioms  or  self-evident  propositions. 

I  would  as  soon  believe  that  tliere  was  no  truth,  no  justice,  no  rule  of  right  or 
wrong,  as  to  believe  this.  If  there  is  no  undeniable  truth  here,  suoh  as  are  called 
first  principles,  we  have  nothing  to  reason  from ;  we  have  no  premises  and  can  never 
eome  to  any  conclusion.  If  ear.h  is  at  liberty  to  choose  tlieir  own  premises,  they  must 
always  come  to  different  conclusions. 

We  would  be  thus  at  sea  without  star  or  compass  to  guide  us,  veerii^  about  to  eve- 
ry purpose,  on  the  great  deep  of  expediency.  But,  tliat  there  are  such  first  principles, 
the  Bill  of  Rights  declares,  and  in  so  many  words  wcommends  a  frequent  recurrence 
to  them,  and  tliis  has  been  the  political  creed  of  Virginia  ever  since  she  became  a 
Republic,  unless  we  have  abandoned  this  creed  and  departed  from  the  faitli.  And 
since  the  existence  of  these  first  principles  is  indisputable,  the  only  enquiry  now 
is,  what  are  they  ?  and  how  are  tfcey  to  be  discovered  r  The  answer  is,  that  they  are 
to  be  discovered  in  the  same  way  as  in  all  other  sciences,  that  is,  by  tracing  back 
those  sciences  to  their  primary  elements.  We  must  then,  in  this  case,  refer  to  man  in 
his  primitive  condition.  I  know  that  the  idea  of  man  ever  having  been  in  what  is 
called  a  state  of  nature,  is  ridiculed  as  being  imaginary  only,  and  as  being  a  state  that 
never  had  an  existence  in  fact.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dispute  about  this,  tliongh 
more  instances  than  one  of  tliis  kind  can  be  referred  to  in  history.  But  in  reasoning 
Qpon  the  subject,  we  have  a  right,  for  the  take  of  the  analogy,  to  pre-suppose  it,  just 
as  a  mathematician  pre-supp  'si's  a  line  and  a  point  before  he  proceeds  with  the  demon- 
strations whi^h  carry  conviction  with  them,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  disproved,  by 
saying  that  the  mathematical  Une  and  point  were  only  imaginary,  and  that  they  never 
had  a  real  existence.  We  cannot,  indeed,  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  of  the  state 
which  man  must  have  been  in  previous  to  tlie  formation  of  the  social  compact.  This 
was  a  treaty  to  which  every  member  of  the  community  became  a  party,  by  which  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  form  one  body,  and  so  became  incorporated  as  such. 

This  was  formed  not  only  by  the  consent  of  tlie  maiority ,  but  by  the  consent  of  the 
whole.  And  when  the  compact  was  formed,  it  resulted  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  without  any  formal  stipulation,  that  it  could  only  act,  move  or  be  guided  by  the 
consent  of  the  maiority.  True,  tliey  might  afterwards  by  tlie  consent  of  that  majori- 
ty, agree  that  a  minority  should  rule,  or  they  could  agree  to  create  a  monarcliy  ;  but 
stUl  Uie  act  that  created  the  oligarchy  or  the  monarchy,  was  the  act  of  the  majority. 
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This  majority  waa  still  the  Ibuntain  of  the  delenrated  power,  which  proves  what  I 
contend  lor,  that  there  was  an  ori^rinal,  inherent  right  in  tlie  majority.  For  this,  I 
have  tke  authority  of  as  great  a  political  philosoplier  and  constitutional  jurist  of  the 
last  or  present  age,  viz  :  John  Locke,  Esq.  A  passage  from  his  work  on  civil  society, 
J  beg  leave  to  (pTote  :  "  For  when  any  nuntber  of  men  have,  by  the  consent  of  every 
iiidividuid,  made  a  community,  they  have  thereby  made  that  community  one  body, 
with  a  power  to  act  as  one  body,  wliich  is  only  by  tlie  will  and  determination  of  the 
majority.  For  tJiat  which  acts  any  community,  being  only  the  consent  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  it,  and  it  being  necessary  to  tliat,  which  is  one  body,  to  move  one  way,  it 
is  n  > '  -<  iry  tlie  body  should  move  that  way,  whither  the  great  force  carries  it,  which 
is  tlif  cuasent  of  the  majority  ;  or  else  it  is  impossible  it  should  act  or  continue,  one 
body,  one  ccunmumty,  which  the  consent  ol  every  individual,  that  united  into  it, 
agreed  that  it  sJiouid  ;  and  so  every  one  is,  bound  by  that  consent,  to  be  concluded 
by  the  majority.  And  lIuTelhre,  we  see,  that  in  aast  uiblies  empowered  to  act  by  po- 
sitive laws,  where  no  number  is  set  by  that  positive  law,  which  empowers  them,  the 
act  of  the  inrijority  j>:is.-.es  for  tlie  act  of  tlie  whole,  and  of  course  detennines,  as  hav- 
ing, by  the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  tiie  power  ol  the  whole.  And,  tlms  every  man, 
by  consenting  willi  otlicrs  to  make  one  body  politic,  under  one  Government,  puta 
himself  under  an  obligation  to  every  one  of  tliat  society,  to  submit  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  mnjority,  and  to  be  concluded  by  it."  And,  1  think,  it  furtlier  goes  to 
prove  tliat  man  had  an  original,  inherent  right  of  sufi'rage,  because  it  was  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  surtrage,  that  is  consent,  that  he  formed  the  social  compact.  He  did 
not  derive  it  from  the  social  compact,  for  it  exi.-led  previous  to  the  existence  of  the 
compact,  and  by  it  he  fonned  the  compact ;  it  was  the  cause  of  tlie  compact,  not  the 
effect  of  it ;  it  was,  llierefore,  original  and  inherent.  Property  could  not  be  reffarded 
in  this  compact,  f  >r  it  was  not  recognized,  and  did  not  exbt  previous  to  it.  There 
must,  then,  have  been  a  second  compact  formed,  before  any  one  could  claim  repre- 
seutation  for  property.  Uut  if  the  majority  of  persons  had  and  has  an  inherent  right 
to  govern,  upon  what  principles  can  you  give  that  right  to  a  minority  because  they 
possess  a  Biajority  of  wealth  ?  None  certainly  of  justice,  none  accordmg  to  the  eter- 
nal fitness  ol  tilings.  This  is  what  the  gentleman  trom  Northampton  denominates  a 
majority  of  interests  ;  that  is,  the  rich  man  and  man  of  wealth  :  but  tliis  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  all  aristocracies  and  oligarchies  have  been,  and  the  Holy  Alliance  is 
founded,  and  therefore  has  tendencies  to  which  that  gentleman  would  be  averse. 
But  it  is  pressed  upon  us  in  answer  to  this,  by  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  why 
were  not  women  and  children,  and  all  other  persons  taken  into  tliis  majority,  or 
counted  as  members  having  a  riglit  of  sutiVage  ?  We  answer  that  these  ore  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule,  and  tliat  the  Creator  who  gave  the  rule,  formed  the  excep- 
tions to  it.  He  created  women  with  all  the  lendernt-hs,  soilness  and  delicacy  of  that 
sex,  and  when  he  pHced  them  under  the  protection  of  man,  he  gave  them  on  influ- 
ence of  another  kind,  more  powerful  tlian  tiie  ri;^ht  of  sufirage  ;  an  infiueuce  which 
1  liave  no  d'mhi  tlie  gentleman  from  Orange  will  acknowledge.  If  suifrage  at  the 
polls  had  been  added,  they  would  have  been  entirely  too  |>owerful.  They  would 
have  had  all  tlie  Government  in  their  c)\vn  hands.  And.  therefore,  I  think  Jt  would 
have  been  dilllcult  to  form  a  smiety  in  the  present  day,  like  tlie  Amazons  the  gentle- 
man h:rj  inentitmed  ;  and  I  venture  to  sny,  that  if  ever  such  a  society  did  exist,  it  did 
not  exist  lonij.  It  is  n«>t  nere>sary  to  mention,  why  children  are  not  taken  in,  or 
idiots,  Ac;  these  exceptions  do  not  ini))Ugn.  but  they  prove  the  rule.  Give  a  person 
one  vote  on  his  account,  and  another  on  account  of  his  wealth,  (which  is  ostensibly 
tile  aniouiil  of  the  demand  embraced  in  the  amendments  under  consideration,)  and 
give  ajiolher  j»**;-son  one  vote  only,  because  he  has  not  wealth,  and  it  is  the  same  thing 
as  if  you  woulii  give  to  the  tir^t  person  one  vote  only,  and  tlie  latter  none.  For,  by 
one  of  his  votes,  tlie  rich  man  could  annihilate  tlie  one  vote  of  the  poor  man  ;  and 
by  tlie  other,  he  rould  reign  over  him.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  if  a  majority  is  to 
rule,  a  minority  cannot  ;  but  if  wealth  is  to  be  represented,  a  minority  will  rule,  and 
if  a  majority  of  persons  ought  to  rule,  then  weallli  cannot  be  represented.  [Accord- 
ing to  the  standard  prop<;hed,  the  value  of  a  vote  will  rise  and  fall  from  year  to  year, 
according  to  tlie  taxes.  If,  in  one  year,  the  rich  man  pays  twenty  dollars  tax,  and 
the  po^irer  man  only  Xen,  the  rich  man  or  his  friends  on  his  account,  will  have  two 
votes,  and  tJie  |K)or  man  only  one  ;  and  if  the  taxes  should  be  so  lessened  that  the 
rich  man  the  next  year  would  have  to  pay  only  twenty  cents,  and  the  poor  man  only 
ten  cents,  still  the  rich  man  would  have  two  votes  to  tlie  poor  man's  one  ;  so  that  the 
price  of  a  vote  would  one  year  be  ten  dollars,  and  the  next  year  only  ten  cents;  a 
ffreat  variance  in  the  price  of  tliat  which  ought  to  be  above  all  price]  This  would  be 
throwing  tlio  elective  franchise  of  men  to  tlie  winds  of  uncertainty,  to  be  driven  about 
as  something  of  no  value. 

In  tlie  scheme  proposed,  there  appears  to  be  no  equivalents,  no  justice.  It  is  the 
object  of  all  giwd  Governments,  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  good.  In  doinff  this, 
a  choice  of  evils  is  often  presented,  that  is  of  two  evils,  one  of  which  is  unavoidable, 
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to  choose  the  least.  Now,  it  is  said,  to  be  an  evil,  tliat  the  poorer  man  Rhould  have  an 
equal  voice  with  the  rich  man,  in  laying  the  taxes  of  whicli  tiie  rich  man  han  much 
the  larger  portion  to  pay  ;  and  this  can  unly  be  avoided  by  anoliier  evil;  and  this  10,  by- 
giving  the  rich  man  a  decided  control  in  making  or  paHsinjr  all  the  laws,  whereby  the 
moet  valuable  immunities  of  the  poor  man  will  be  suUjected  Ut  the  will  of  Uie  rich 
man.  Now,  from  which  of  thene  two  evils,  is  it  pc^Sbiide,  for  Uie  greatest  decree  of 
human  misery  to  result  ?  Certainly  from  that  which  mitrht  fall  upon  the  poorer  man 
m  his  personal  sa^y  and  perstjnal  liberty,  by  so  much  m*  theAe  are  almve  all  equiva- 
lents in  money  ;  and  this  proves  tlie  impolicy,  injustice  and  total  inadmissibiUly  of 
the  scheme  proposed.  But  tliose  who  have  the  wealtli,  a.'^sure  tliat  those  who  have  it 
not,  are  in  no  daf^i^er ;  that  they  will  not  abuse  it.  But  why  is  not  tlie  virtue  of 
those  who  have  not  the  wealth,  as  much  to  be  trusted  f  They  have  an  nmch  ri<rht  to 
this  confidence,  as  the  wealtiiy  ;  enpecially  as  the  security  required  of  them  is  so  se- 
vere. But  it  is  said,  that  the  weiiltiiy  can  pass  no  laws  atVectinir  tlie  poor,  which  will 
not  affect  them  :  this  is  not  so,  for  the  cottajrer  now,  who  is  not  wealthy  enoucrh  to 
own  two  slaves,  must  work  on  the  roads,  while  those  who  have  two  slaves,  are  ex- 
empt They  might  also  be  taxed  with  double  duty  in  the  militia,  poll  taxes,  A:c. 
There  is  a  furtiier  injustice  in  it  than  tliis.  It  is  only  in  money  bills,  that  tlie  rich 
man  can  be  endangered,  and  these  are  in  propc/rtion  generally  to  otiier  laws  passed,  as 
one  in  fifty  ;  and  so  to  have  the  control  of  the  one  money  bill  against  the  poor  man, 
he  must  have  the  control  of  the  other  forty-nine  agrainst  him. 

In  examining  any  thing  which  has  been  advanced  by  the  irentlenian  from  Culpeper, 
it  is  with  diffidence  in  my  opinion,  in  perfect  unison  with  that  high  respect  and  es- 
teem which  is  accorded  to  him  by  all  his  fellow-citizens,  as  well  for  his  own  personal 
worth,  as  for  the  manner  in  wiiich  he  executes  tite  duties  of  tlie  office  which  he  fills 
with  his  compeers  on  the  highest  seat  of  justice  in  Uie  State.  1  hat  gentleman  ad- 
mits,  tliat  all  men  are  equal  in  their  natural  riirlit^,  but  says,  they  are  um  (|ual  in  tlieir 
political  rights.  It  may  then  be  enquired,  at  what  |H>int  does  tiie  ecjualily  of  natural 
rights  end.  and  the  inequality  oi'  polilicjil  ri'^lifs  beuin  f  And  of  what  avail  can  the 
equahty  of  natural  rights  be  to  a  man,  if  the  inequality  of  p«>litical  rights  oiay  destrojn 
them  ^ 

If  personal  liberty  and  personal  safety,  are  natural  ritrhts,  he  must  have  a  sufficient 
•hare  of  political  power  to  preserve  them  ;  for  political  rights  resolve  themselves  in- 
to the  power  which  every  man  must  have  to  preserve  his  natural  rights  ;  and  it  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms  to  say,  that  he  could  hold  iiis  natural  rights  at  the  will  of  ano- 
ther, because  that  which  is  held  at  the  will  of  others  is  no  ri^ht  at  all.  l*he  gentle- 
man from  Northimpton,  (Judge  rp!*hur,)  denied  that  there  was  any  inherent  right  in 
the  majority,  derived  from  nature,  U>  bind  the  iuint»rity  in  any  t;a>e.  To  illustrate  this, 
that  gentleman  has  said,  that  there  wjw  but  one  hiuL'le  riirlit  derived  from  nature,  ana 
that  is,  the  right  of  all  the  creatures  of  (rod  to  use  tiieir  powers  in  such  anode,  as  may 
best  promote  their  own  happiness.  That  the  lion  devours  tlie  ox  ;  the  ox  drives  the 
lamb  from  the  tender  gras-* ;  and  the  lamb  drives  the  creatures  more  timid  than  itself. 
This,  then,  is  tlie  right  which  superior  strength  j^ives,  and  according  to  this,  tliey  who 
have  obtained  illegitimate  power,  may  keep  it,  if  tliey  can,  and  add  to  it  if  tliey  are 
able. 

But,  perhaps,  this  was  not  exactly  what  the  ^ntleinan  means  ;  otlierwise,  we  need 
not  hope  to  adjust  the  matters  in  ditference  between  us,  as  far  as  pf)wer  could  go. 
But  I  know  he  possesses  more  liberal  sentiinenls ;  tliough  we  did'er  materially  as  to 
the  points  on  which  we  should  meet  so  as  to  affree.  Indeed  the  fascinating  strain  of 
that  gentleman's  eloquence,  was  such,  that  1  was  sometimes  astonished  to  hnd  where 
it  had  carried  me,  by  which  I  was  imperceptibly  led  to  substitute  the  truth  of  one  pro- 
position which  could  not  be  denied,  as  tlie  protif  of  another  wliich  was  still  to  be  de- 
monstrated. Mtwt  powerfully  has  tlie  poliiicsii  doctrines  wliich  we  contend  for,  been 
assailed,  but  I  feel  them  to  be  a  nx'k  wliich  torrents  of  eloquence  cannot  move,  and 
we  stand  in  no  need  of  their  adventitious  aid.  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quar- 
rel just.  Truth  is  all  powerful  and  must  prevail,  llv  has  further  said  tliat  property 
is  one-half  the  compound  in  the  s  >cial  compact,  and  persons  the  other.  Again,  that 
it  is  not  property,  but  the  rights  which  grow  cut  of  it,  which  is  to  be  represented. 
The  conclusion,  forcibly  drawn  from  these  propositions,  is,  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  suffrage  ought  to  be  given  to  property,  which  would  be  so  much  taken  from  per- 
sona; for  just  in  proportion  as  you  give  weight  to  pr«)perty  in  the  Government,  you 
lessen  that- of  persons.  Now,  wealth  is  defined  to  be  the  power,  which  he  who  pos- 
sesses it  has  to  command  the  labor  of  others.  But  the  gentleman  from  Northampton 
would  add  to  this  power,  by  giving  it  Legislative  power:  that  would  be  adding  power 
to  power,  and  according  to  the  state  of  the  case,  it  would  be  increasing  one  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  social  compact,  so  much  as  to  destroy  the  whole  equihbrium  and 
proportion.  Yes,  Sir,  wealth  is  power  ;  and  wherever  wealth  is,  there  power  will  exist 
independent  of  Legislation.  Wealtli  is  the  object  which  keeps  the  world  in  motion  ;  it 
is  the  supreme  object  of  desire  amongst  men ;  they  are  dispersed  every  where  to  seek 
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it  with  avidity,  and  to  bow  obsequiously  before  it ;  the  pursuit  of  it  was  ardent  enough, 
and  the  desire  stronjr  enough  ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  increase  it ;  but  it  would  Mem 
by  the  j^eritleinan'a  ar^uiiu'nt,  to  be  exalted  to  a  hiirher  station  than  it  ever  possessed 
before  ;  it  is  now  to  be  bronirht  even  into  the  Le:xislative  Mall,  and  set  up  as  an  idol 
to  be  worshipped.  This  would,  indeed,  be  an  idolatry  which  would  corrupt  the  true  re- 
pujlican  faitli,and  such  as  we  ()u:rht  to  h  »pe  and  pray  would  never  bo  introduced  here. 
But,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  tliis  is  the  rtrst  attemnt  that  ever  was  made  in  Vir- 
inia,  formally  to  give  representatiim  to  wealth,  on  tlie  Lei^islativs*  floor.  Take  the 
lill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution  tojrether.  The  Bill  of  Rij^hts  states,  that  evidence 
of  attachinent  to,  and  permanent  common  interest  with  the  community,  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  entitle  a  man  to  the  ri^ht  of  suflrage  ;  and  if  he  possesses  this  evidence,  he 
shall  be  entitled,  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor.  And  the  (/onstitution  only  points  out 
one  circumstance  which  shall  be  evidence  of  this  atUichment,  &c.  That  is,  that  he 
should  be  a  freeholder.  But,  surely,  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  this,  that  there  was 
any  intention  or  design,  in  the  fraiuers  of  that  Constitution,  that  wealtli  should  be  re- 
presented. For  by  that  frame  of  Government,  it  could  not,  unless  by  mere  contingen- 
cy, because  the  pr»orest  and  least  populous  counties,  were  entitled  to  the  same  num- 
ber of  representatives  with  the  most  wealtiiy  and  most  populous  ones. 

But  1  can  shew  now,  that  if  the  end  was  a  good  one,  which  the  gentlemen  seem  to 
be  all  aiming  at,  the  means  proposed  never  will  accomplish  it.  So  far  from  it,  it  will 
•perate  directly  the  reverse,  instead  of  protecting  the  rich  from  the  poor,  if  there  is 
a  danger  of  that  kind  to  be  apprehended,  it  would  be  increasing  the  power  of  the 
poor  agiinst  the  rich  ;  which  1  can  shew  thus.  It  is  proposed,  as  I  understand,  by  this 
scheme  of  represenUition,  according  to  white  population  and  taxation,  to  divide  the 
representation  Uiroughout  the  State,  in  such  a  manner  that  an  equal  number  of  white 
people  shall  send  a  representative.  And  th«  ii  the  taxes  are  to  be  divided  into  equal 
portions  according  to  the  number  cln)sen  in  the  mode  above  mentioned  :  and  an  addi- 
tional representative  is  to  be  sent  by  every  district  or  county,  paying  one-sixtieth  part 
of  the  taxes.  Now,  suppose  the  State  to  be  divided,  by  a  line  running,  say  from 
north  to  sottth,  near  the  Blue  Ridge,  so  that  the  white  population  in  each  division  was 
exactly  equal,  and  that  there  were  thirty  districts  or  counties  in  each,  each  of  which 
would  send  a  member  on  account  of  its  population.  But  when  we  come  down  to  dis- 
tribute that  part  of  tlie  representation  resulting  from  wealth  or  taxation  it  is  found 
that  there  is  so  much  more  wealth  in  the  eastern  division,  as  to  entitle  it  on  the  whole  to 
double  or  one  half  the  number  of  representitives  more  than  the  western  division.  But, 
suppose  in  that  eastern  division,  ten  of  the  counties  or  districts  contain  all  the  wealth 
which  has  given  the  whole  number  of  districts  or  counties  in  it  this  increase  of  re- 
presentation ;  aitd  suppose  the  other  twenty  counties  or  districts  in  the  eastern  section 
are  poor,  possessing  no  mora  wealth  on  an  average  than  the  counties  or  districts  in  the 
west ;  then  to  protect  the  wealtli  of  these  ten  counties  in  the  Legislature,  you  give  each 
of  them  one  additional  representative,  but  in  doinjr  that  you  give  one  additional  re- 
presentative to  each  of  the  poor  counties.  Thus  while  you  advance  them,  or  strength- 
en the  rich  by  tens,  you  weaken  them  by  twenties.  But,  suppose  we  take  one  of  the 
rich  counties  whose  wealth  entitles  it  to  double  representation,  and  suppose  in  the  rich 
counties,  there  are  one  tliousand  voters,  but  all  the  wealth  in  this  ricli  county,  which 
entitles  it  to  this  double  representatiort,  is  possessed  by  one  hundred  of  those  voters,  and 
the  other  nine  hundred  are  poor  men,  of  tliat  class  whose  circumstances  aie  below 
what  might  be  considered  mediocrity  ;  all  tlie  men  of  this  rich  county  may,  then,  in 
comparison  with  other  poor  counties,  be  considered  as  having  two  votes  at  the  polls, 
to  the  voters  in  the  other  counties  one.  So  then,  to  defend  these  rich  men,  you  give 
them  on  the  whole,  one  hundred  votes,  but  in  doing  bo,  you  give  nine  hundred  to  the 
poor  voters,  which,  according  to  the  gentleman's  own  hypothesis,  must  be  directly 
against  the  rich.  And  thus,  althoujrh  tlie  system  contended  for,  may  not  come  out 
in  numbers  exactly  in  this  way,  yet  it  will  operate  in  a  certain  degree  in  that  way,  so 
as  to  increase  the  evil  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  poor  do  always  out  num- 
ber the  rich  in  all  sections  or  districts. 

There  is  no  way  of  obtaining  the  end  proposed,  so  as  to  give  the  man  who  pa3rBthe 
taxes,  a  voice  in  laying  them  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  which  he  must  pay, 
but  by  collating  him  with  the  tax-books  at  the  polls,  or  by  bringing  him  there  with  a 
certificate,  or  so  marked  and  stamped,  that  it  may  he  known  for  what  amount  he  could 
•  be  current  at  the  polls :  that  is,  to  have  it  there  ascertained,  how  mnrty  each  ought  to 
count  according  to  his  wealth,  say  one,  two,  three,  or  four.  But  this  the  gentlemen 
will  not  attempt ;  it  would  look  too  much  like  arislocricy  to  be  endured  in  a  free  coun- 
try. This,  as  far  as  can  be  learnt  from  the  public  journals,  was  introduced  into  the 
French  Government.  The  deputies  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  are  elected  in  this 
way.  It  ^yas  introduced  by  the  ultra- royalists  in  that  country,  who  seem  to  resemble 
those  politicians  in  England,  who  are  called  Tories.  It  is  called  the  double  vote,  and 
seems  to  have  created  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  people  there.  Those  who  are 
called  Liberals,  with  La  Fayette  at  their  head,  are  violently  opposed  to  it.     But  it  is 
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Tmin  to  disguise  it,  one  way  or  the  otlier.     I  do  not  say  that  the  friends  of  tlie  mea- 
sure have  made  use  of  any  disguise  ;  but  the  project  disguises  itself,  and  when  strip- 
ped of  this  disguise,  its  ellects  will  only  be,  to  niar»hal  one  part  or  section  of  the  State, 
against  another,  |iroducing  sectional  and  hostile  feelings  continually.     It  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  nothing  but  heart-burnings  and  jealousies.     It  would  be  producing  a  state 
of  things,  in  some  distant  degree,  between  ourselves,  like  tliat  which  subsisted  between 
this  State  and  Great  Britain,  while  Virginia  was  a  Colony.     Great  Britain  sought  to 
rule  the  Colony  for  her  own  advantage  ;  the  Colony  submitted  with  great  forbearance, 
until  provoked  beyond  endurance;   Virginia,  then,  with  other  States,  broke  the  con- 
nection with  the  mother  country  forever.     1  do  not  say  that  the  State  would  be  se- 
vered, but  the  section  which  thought  itself  oppressed,  would  have  such  alien  feelings 
towards  the  other,  that  we  can  liardly  anticipate  what  the  consequences  would  t>«. 
We,  in  the  unrepresented  part  of  the  State,  have  been  seeking  a  redress  of  this  our 
grievance,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  now,  when  we  have,  with  great  difficulty, 
obtained  an  audience,  the  condition  upon  which  it  is  offered,  is  worse  than  the  pen- 
alty ;  the  remedy   is  worse  thin  the  disease.     Our  situation  is  like  that  of  those  who 
asked  for  bread,  and  a  stone   was  offered ;  for  a  ffsh,  and  a  serpent  was  presented. 
Were  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  fi^m  Culpeper  to  prevail,  viz.  that  represen- 
tation should  be  founded  on  the  combined  basis  of  wealth  and  population,  the  news 
would  be  answered  from  the  west,  with  groans  of  deep  disapprobation  and  discontent, 
if  not  with  indignation.     Those  men  of  that  large  portion  of  Virginia,  who  are  aow 
earnestly  seeking  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  never  will  accept  of  this.     They 
would  ratlier  endure  the  ill  they  have  suft'ered  so  longr,  than  fly  to  others,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  can  hardly  be  foreseen.     We  would,  indeed,  rather  wear  the  old  yoke, 
which  is  almost  worn  out,  and  must  of  course  fall  of  itself,  before  long,  than  to  put 
our  heads  into  a  new  one,  to  be  riveted  afresh,  to  last  for  generations  to  come,     for, 
in  the  common  course  of  human  events,  the  present  state  of  things  in  Virginia,  can- 
not continue  long.     Public  sentiment  is  on  its  march  :  it  may  have  advanced  slowly 
for  some  time ;  it  never  ceases.     It  is  a  phalanx,  which  becomes  deeper  and  stronger 
as  it  advances,  and  will  never  stop  short  of  its  point.     ITie  people  of  Virginia,  are  not 
a  volatile  or  ffckle  people:  they  are  not  easily  aroused  ;  but  when  they  are,  it  belongs 
to  such  a  character  not  to  be  stopped  until  they  have  obtained  their  object.    They  must 
and  will  accomplish  it,  not  by  physical  force,  but  by  moral  force.     To  engraft  tKat  pro- 
vision into  the  Constitution,  would  be  to  leave  us  where  we  are.     Why  should  those 
gentlemen  who  advocate  this  amendment,  be  so  tenacious  of  a  state  ol  things,  under 
which  Virginia  has  prospered  so  little  ?     When  a  physician  has  pursued  a  certain  mode 
of  treatment  of  his  patient,  for  a  long  time,  during  which,  the  patient  has  uniformly 
grown  worse,  he  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  it  he  does  not  change  his  course,  the 
patient  will  probably  die.     So  Virginia  has  been  long  in  a  state  of  decline,  during 
which  time  she  has  been  strictly  confined  to  a  certain  course  of  political  regimen,  but 
still  she  is  sinking  more  and  more.     Is  it  not  time  to  change  it .'     Virginia  was  as  fair 
a  portion  of  the  earth,  as  any  under  the  sun  ;  her  soil  in  its  virgin  state,  was  as  fertile 
as  was  by  nature  the  most  fertile,  or  best  cultivated  part  of  Europe  :  her  coast  is  deep- 
ly indented  with  bays ;  and  her  territory  intersected  far  within  by  the  most  numerous  in- 
lets for  commerce,  any  where  to  be  found  in  the  same  space :  her  multiplied  rivers  ready 
to  roll  down  their  tribute  from  the  west :  her  climate  congenial  to  all  the  most  valua- 
ble agricultural  productions  ;  and  Nature  there,  ready  as  it  were  to  work  for  man  with 
both  hands,  if  he  would  extend  but  one  of  his ;  and  yet,  with  all  these  natural  advan- 
tages, she  is  retrograding  from  her  rank,  and  other  States  witliout  half  her  advanta- 
rt9f  are  going  far  ahead  of  her.     Her  population  in  the  eastern  section  is  stationary, 
ner  fields  are  deserted,  and  improvements  abandoned.     I  could  weep  over  her  desola- 
tions ;  for  I  love  Virginia.    Now,  though  these  things  may  proceed  in  part,  but  they  do 
not  proceed  altogether  from  her  slave  population.     For,' go  to  the  western  part  of  the 
State  where  there  are  but  few  slaves,  not  enoujrh  to  have  any  effect  or  influence  on 
the  people,  and  step  over  the  line,  in  the  adjoining  States,  in  soil  and  climate  of  the 
same  kind,  and  you  will  find  the  industry,  the  wealth,  the  population,  the  agriculture, 
and  all  the  useful  arts  of  life,  two  to  one,  in  advance  of  Virginia.     If,  then,  this  dif- 
ference between  Virginia  and  other  States,  does  not  proceed  from  want  of  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  but  in  part  from  her  slave  population,  as  I  have  shewn,  what  else  can 
it  proceed  from,  but  a  defect  in  her  frame  of  Government  ?     Let  us  remedy  that,  and 
see  if  Virginia  is  not  regenerated,  disenthralled,  redeemed,  and  whether  she  will  not 
again  advance  and  regain  the  station  she  has  lost. 

Engrafl  the  scion  of  genuine  Republicanism  upon  the  old  stock  of  Virginian  pat- 
riotism, and  see  whether  it  will  not  bud  and  blossom,  Arrow  and  bear  precious  fruit, 
without  becoming  too  luxuriant,  as  it  is  feared.  But  &e  gentleman  from  Hanover, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  have  objected  to  giving  us  our  due  weight  in  the 
Government,  lest  we  should  construct  roads  and  canals,  f  need  not  take  notice  of  the 
disparaging  manner  in  which  those  gentlemen,  (the  gentleman  from  Hanover  at  least) 
have  spoken  of  roads  and  canals.   -The  gentleman  m>m  Hanover,  having  so  httle  oc- 
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caaion  for  facilities  of  this  kind,  may  not,  indeed,  set  that  value  upon  those  improye- 
ments,  which  we  do,  wlio  have  many  mountains  and  hills  to  pass,  and  rapid  rivers  to 
descend  to  get  our  produce  to  market;  and  therefore,  we  have  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  speak  of  those  roads  and  canals  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  ask  its  aid  to 
make  them.  Unfortunate  I  say,  indeed,  if  that  is  to  create  an  objection  against  us  in 
obtaining  our  rights ;  wliich  rights,  whether  roads  and  canals  are  made  or  not,  must 
be  at  all  times  the  same.  But  lest  this  should  have  an  undue  weight,  or  any  weight 
at  all,  by  inducing  the  belief  that  we  are  disposed  to  be  unreasonable  on  the  subject, 
I  will  first  mention  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

It  was  known,  that  we,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  our  fellow-citizens,  had  an  interest  in 
a  large  fund  for  internal  improvement,  which  was  thought,  under  its  original  consti- 
tution,  to  be  sufficient  to  allbrd  a  beaefit  to  each  part  of  the  State.  When  we  sought 
a  part  of  it  in  the  first  instance,  we  were  told  that  tlie  Jaines  river  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  it  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  but  then  we  should  have  it.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  we  applied  again  :  tiie  same  answer  was  given  us  ;  and  so  from  time  to 
time,  until  we  found  that  the  whole  fund  was  swallowed  up  in  the  James  river,  and 
the  crecht  of  the  State  mortgaged  for  further  improvements.  We  tliought  then,  that 
MB  we  had  been  bound  with  our  other  fellow-citizens  for  the  improvement  of  the  James 
river,  that  it  would  not  be  presuming  too  much  to  ask  for  some  a.s8istance,  not  that 
we  asked  ihe  State  to  become  bound  for  us.  And  this  is  the  head  and  front  of  our 
offeading,  wliich  has  given  so  much  alarm  to  those  j^entlemen.  For  this  we  are  to  be 
held  in  political  durance ;  and  when  we  ask  to  be  delivered  from  it,  the  answer  is  no, 
w©  are  afraid  if  we  give  you  your  due  weijjht,  according  to  numbers,  that  you  will 
make  roads  and  canals  with  our  money.  And  when  we  ofier  terms  equal  to  giving 
security  for  our  good  behaviour,  as  to  tliis,  we  still  have  the  same  denial,  lest  as  it 
might  be  presumed,  we  might  seek  some  indemnification  for  our  portion  of  tlie  fund 
for  internal  improvement,  which  lias  been  taken  from  us.  To  give  form  and  substance 
to  the  Constitution  from  such  considerations  as  these,  would  be  to  shape  tliat  which 
is  to  last  for  many  generations,  (as  we  would  hope)  according  to  transient  circumstan- 
ces^ whereby  the  distortions  of  the  instrument  would  remain  lon^  afler  the  incidents 
which  produced  them,  were  forgotten  or  were  only  remembered  m  the  evil  ihey  had 
produced,  and  long  after  these  rtwids  or  canals  were  made  or  abandoned.  It  would  be 
a  curious  part  of  the  history  of  tliis  time,  to  be  told,  that  tlie  Constitution,  then  ex- 
isting, would  have  been  materially  difterent,  had  it  not  been,  that  these  internal  im- 
provements had  been  then  or  previously  desired,  ^ow,  in  conclusion,  I  would  ask 
tliia  highly  respected  and  venerated  body,  one  such,  as  witli  which  I  never  again  ex- 
pect to  be  associated,  not  to  permit  this  amendment  to  pass. 

On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Naylor's  Speech,  the  Committee  rose,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Barbour  of  Cuipeper. 

On  Mr.  M'Coy's  motion,  the  Convention  determined  (41  to  39  votes)  to  change 
their  hour  of  meeting  from  11  to  10  o'clock. 

And  then,  on  Mr.  See's  motion,  tlie  Convention  adjourned  till  Monday  morniug, 
10  o'clock. 


MONDAY,  November  2,  1820. 

The  Convention  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  R.  C.  Moore,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  a  few  minutes  after  ten  o'clock,  the  President  took  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Stanard,  after  a  few  prefatory  remarks  on  the  inconvenience  of  meeting  at  this 
hour,  moved  that  when  the  Convention  shall  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  to-morrow, 
at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  M'Coy,  who  asked  for  a  further  trial  of  the  present 
course  of  proceeding.  The  question  being  taken,  the  votes  stood,  Ayes  37,  Noes  37 ; 
the  President  voting  in  the  negative,  the  motion  was  lost. 

The  Convention  then  passed  to  the  Order  of  the  Day,  and  went  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  Mr.  Stanard  in  the  Chair. 

And  the  question  lying  over  from  Saturday,  being  on  an  amendment  proposed  by 
Mr.  Scott  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Green  to  the  resolution  of  the  LegisUtive 
Committee. 

[The  original  resolution  reads  thus  :  r  ta  i 

Resolvedj  Tliat  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
respect  shall  be  had  to  the  free  white  population  eidusivehj.]  ,     .     ,    „ 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Green  proposes  t»  strike  out  the  word  "  exclusively,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  words  "  and  taxation  combined,"  so  as  to  read,  "  free  white 
popuhition  and  taxation  combined."  And  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott  proposes  to 
add,  "  and  in  the  Senate  to  white  population  exrfttsively  :"  (the  effect  of  which  kist 
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amendment  is,  in  substance,  to  adopt  the  mixed  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
tlie  white  baais  in  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  Green  expressed  his  willin^ess  to  adopt  the  wnendment  of  Mr.  Scott  as  a 
modification  of  his  own,  (tlie  effect  of  which  would  be  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
taking  any  distinct  vote  on  Mr.  Scott's  amendment.) 

The  Chair  decided  this  course  to  be  contrary  to  tlie  rules  of  order  of  the  Housa  of 
Delegates,  (which  the  Convention  have  adopted  as  their  own  so  far  as  they  apply ,) 
which  require  that  aller  an  amendment  has  been  moved  and  debated,  it  cannot  be 
modified  by  the  mover,  but  must,  if  he^  wishes  to  alter  it,  bo  altogether  withdrawn, 
and  another  substituted. 

On  tliis  decision  a  debate  arose  ;  but  as  questions  of  mere  order,  though  oflen  dis- 
puted long  and  warmlj%have  usually  more  interest  in  the  House  tlian  oul  of  it,  we 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  presentin^r  more  of  them  t»  our  readers  tlian  the  leading  points. 
The  leadinir  point  in  this  case  was,  tliat  if  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott  was  suffered 
to  be  united  to  that  of  Mr.  Green,  gentlemen  who  could  not  approve  of  botli,  might 
appear  as  if  voting  against  tlie  white  basis  in  the  Senate,  while  their  vote  was  direct- 
ed against  the  mixed  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  An  appeal  was  even  taken  by 
Mr.  Doddridge  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  but  subsequently  withdrawn.  Mr. 
Green  also  witiidrew  his  motion  to  unite  the  two  ;  and  the  (question  being  as  at  ^rst 
on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott  only, 

Mr.  J.  S.  B.inBoca  said,  that  he  was  gratified  to  find  that  by  the  amendment  of  his 
honorable  colleague  (Mr.  Scott)  the  controversy  could  no  longer  be  said  to  be  one  for 
power,  but  that  it  now  resolved  itself  into  a  question  of  protection.  In  reaching  his 
own  conclusions  on  tliis  subject,  he  had  looked  mainly  to  the  preservation  of  certain 
great  interests  in  the  State,  and  he  was  anxious  to  take  that  course  which  would  ef- 
fectually defend  them  against  encroachment.  The  end  in  view  was  one  indiseolubly 
bound  up  witii  the  harmony  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the  means  shouJd  be 
adequate  to  tlie  end.  Power  and  protection  seemed  to  him  to  be  more  olosely  allied 
Ui.m  gentlemen  had  admitted.  They  are  correlatives,  necessary  to  the  objects  of 
civil  society,  and  cannot  be  separated.  Mr.  B.  said,  it  appeared  to  him  that  much  of 
the  vice  which  pervaded  the  arguments  on  tlie  other  side,  might  properly  be  traced 
to  the  misapprehension  of  the  consiTvative  principle  of  our  political  institutions. 

Gentlemen  had  argued  the  question,  as  if  the  will  of  the  majority  should  be  the 
only  rule  of  action.  It  was  certainly  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  would  always  ex- 
ert great  influence.  But  it  is  not  the  only  consideration  w-iiich  merits  enquiry.  The 
^reat  safeguard  in  a  Republican  Government  is,  in  my  view,  to  be  found  in  limita- 
tions of  power ;  whether  that  power  be  vested  in  tlie  many  or  the  few.  Responsibi- 
lity cannot  be  disregarded  in  the  public  functionary  without  destruction  to  popular 
rights,  and  yet,  in  a  society  made  up  of  numerous  and  diversified  interests,  this  prin- 
ciple of  responsibility  would  oflen  fall  short  of  compassing  tlie  objects  of  justice. 
For,  if  a  majority  of  tiiese  interests  be  united  in  one  common  bond,  tlie  rights  of  m 
minority,  having  dissimilar  interests,  must  be  insecure.  1  have  thought,  said  Mr.  B. 
that  there  were  two  important  securities  necessary  in  our  representative  system.  The 
first,  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  tlie  representative  to  the  constituent  body  ;  the  second, 
to  guard  one  part  of  the  community  against  the  injustice  of  the  other.  Without 
tliese,  justice  will  be  overthrown,  and  liberty  cannot  long  survive  the  downfall  of 
jujtice.  The  first  of  these  securities  we  possess  in  the  frequency  of  elections  j  to 
the  other  we  have  not  ^iven  sufficient  attention.  No  form  of  Government  has  ever 
subsisted,  in  which  this  principle  of  responsibility  was  not  at  times  seen  and  felt. 
Even  in  the  most  friorhtful  despotisms,  it  has  oflen  exerted  a  powerful  dominion.  The 
great  struggles  which  have  occurred  between  hberty  and  power,  in  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new  world,  have  almost  invariably  terminated  by  imposing  further  hmitations 
upon  power.  If  limitation  upon  power  be  unnecessary,  and  if  the  will  of  the  majo- 
rity is  to  be  alone  looked  to,  why  is  it  tliat  we  have  Constitutions  at  all  ?  In  all  the 
contests  in  England,  from  lG2d,  when  that  act  of  Parliament  passed,  which  is  deno- 
minated the  Petition  of  Right,  to  the  Revolution  of  llJ-S-^,  the  first  purpose  seems  to 
have  been,  to  impose  new  checks,  and  additional  restraints,  up&n  those  hands  that 
wielded  the  sovereignty.  If  men  were  Angels  ;  if  justice  and  magnanimity  were,  at 
all  times,  to  exert  an  uncontrolled  sway  ;  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  Govern- 
ment upon  earth.  It  is  because  we  are  not  so  constituted,  that  Governments  are  in- 
stituted ;  and  political  institution  is  unwisely  constructed,  if  it  be  not  so  anned,  and 
so  resti'icted  too,  as  to  ensure  its  rightful,  and  restrain  its  injurious  action.  It  is  not  a 
novel  doctrine,  tliat  majorities,  actuated  by  common  interests,  will  unjustly  encroach 
on  the  minority.  We  have  at  this  moment  a  strong  illustration  of  it,  in  the  operation 
of  those  laws  of  the  Federal  Government,  known  by  the  name  of  Tariff  Acts.  Res- 
ponsibility of  tlie  representative  to  the  constituent  body,  is  the  direct  cause  of  these 
oppressive  encroachments,  upon  the  suffering  interests  of  the  Southern  States.  The 
evil  here,  is  not  in  the  Government,  but  in  the  community ;  a  community,  imited  by 
interest,  and  acting  under  its  influence,  disregarding  the  obligations  of  justice,  and 
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preying  upon  the  minor  portion  of  that  community.     The  principle  is  identical  with 
that  we  are  now  discussing. 

To  shew  that  these  unequal  interests  exist  in  the  scale  of  contribution,  gentlemen, 
agreeing  witli  me  in  sentiment,  have  offered  numerous  calculations  to  our  view,  and  it 
will  be  worse  tlian  idle  for  me  to  repeat  them.  That  great  disparity  exists  m  the  con- 
dition and  the  relations  of  this  Common wealtli.  must  be  apparent  to  all.  rrudence, 
duty  and  safety,  call  upon  us  to  lay  along  side  this  striking  disparity,  this  exposed  in- 
terest,  a  strong  principle  of  protection.  1  look,  said  he,  to  the  means  of  prevention, 
and  Jhese  can  only  be  obtained  in  representative  power.  We  are,  however,  gravely 
told  upon  the  other  side,  that  we  need  no  protection ;  that  our  fears,  are  the  creatures 
of  fancy  *,  that  justice,  honour  and  magnanimity,  will  be  tlie  efficient  guardians  of  our 
welfare.  X  make  a  just  estimate  of  the  virtues  and  inlegrit^of  gentlenaen  opposed 
to  me,  when  I  declare,  in  perfect  sincerity,  tliat  I  would  confide  to  them  as  much  as 
I  could  to  any  men  whatever.  But  I  confide  to  no  man,  that  which  it  may  become 
his  interest  to  abuse  ;  that  which  it  is  his  interest  to  violate.  When  gentlemen  tell 
me  that  my  fears  are  idle  figments  of  the  imagination,  J  put  in  opposition  to  such  sug- 
gestions, facts,  experience,  that  which  is  known  to  me  from  personal  knowledge.  I^t 
me  ask  the  honorable  member  from  Brooke  (Mr.  Doddridge)  if  he  did  not  openly 
avow  in  ld2;i,  the  propriety  of  basing- te presentation  from  tliis  State  to  Congress,  up- 
on white  population  exclusively  ?  And  did  he  not  refrain  from  moving  it,  only  be- 
cause he  knew  tliat  it  would  be  put  down  at  that  time,  by  force  of  numbers  in  the 
Legislature.'^  With  this  fact  staring  me  in  the  face,  can  gentlemen  ask  me  to  yield 
this  protection  for  the  eleventh  part  of  our  representative  influence  in  the  General 
Government.'*  And  to  give  up  this  representative  power,  as  a  mere  gratuity  to  those 
who  give  nothing  for  it,  and  to  which  we  are  entitled  only  in  consequence  of  "our 
slave  population.  I  do  not  blame  gentlemen  for  entertaining  or  advocating  such  opi- 
nions, but  they  must  pardon  me  for  takinor  precaution  against  such  schemes  when- 
ever they  may  be  set  on  foot.  Nor  does  this  diversity  of  interest,  with  its  Correspon- 
dent influence,  pervade  one  region  of  the  State  more  than  another.  I  have  Uved  long 
enough,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  witness  its  operation  in  the  General  Assembly  upon  the 
£ast,  as  well  as  the  West.  Give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  remind  you  of  an  instance  occur- 
ring whilst  we  were  both  of  us  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  There  was  a 
time  during  the  late  war,  in  which  tlie  progress  of  events  was  well  calculated  to  arouse 
and  animate  tlie  patriotism  of  the  whole  land.  It  did  arouse  and  excite  it.  The  Ca- 
pitiil  of  the  country  had  fallen.  The  arrogant  and  insulting  terms  of  tlie  enemy  had 
been  promulgated  at  Ghent;  and  we  had  received  an  oflicial  communication  from  the 
Commander  of  the  hostile  fleets  in  our  waters,  that  he  would  lay  waste  every  assail- 
able point.  The  indignation  of  the  General  Assembly  was  kindled  into  flame,  and 
its  feelings  were  expressed  in  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Legislative  body.  Yet,  at 
that  very  moment,  and  under  tiie  influence  of  tliese  exciting  causes,  both  the  East 
and  the  West,  demonstrated  the  powerful  and  cuntroUing  sway  of  dissimilar  interests 
and  local  apprehensions.  I  allude  to  the  vote  given  on  Uie  passage  of  the  bill,  then 
denominated  the  "  Defence  Bill."  With  all  tlie  patriotism,  chivalry  and  gallant  de- 
Totion,  which  tliey  possessed  and  had  displayed  in  an  eminent  degree  during  tlie  war, 
yet  few,  very  few  western  menilers  went  along  with  us  in  suptMrt  of  that  measure. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  They  were  remote  from  the  theatre  of  tlanper,  and  could  not 
have  tliat  community  of  feehug  and  sense  of  necessity,  that  pressed  upon  otliers  not 
00  situated.  When  the  discussions  occurred  in  the  Senate,  let  me  enquire  of  the 
honorable  member  from  Augusta,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  If  he  did  not  witness  the  influence 
of  the  same  cause  in  ilsetfect's  upon  tlie  debates  of  tlie  Senate.  The  operation  of  the 
bill  would  have  been  to  withdraw  portions  of  the  local  miUtia  from  the  tide- water 
country  generally,  and  to  concentrate  military  power,  upon  points  more  peculiarly 
exposed,  and  presenting  stronger  teiuptulions  to  tlie  incursions  of  the  foe.  Does  he 
not  remember  tlie  violent  opposition  that  he  encountered,  in  sustaining  that  measure, 
from  the  Senators  from  Lancaster  and  Mathews  ?  I  have  mentioned  these  facts,  for 
the  single  purpose  of  shewing  that  in  times  peculiarly  calling  for  union  of  hearts  rnd 
councils;  for  forbearance  and  oblivion  offends;  that  local  interests  have  exerted  their 
influence  upon  meriy  high-minded,  and  elevated  in  honour,  principle  and  patriotism. 
S.r,  we  are  aLM>  Uild,  that  a  sutrcient  and  ade^u;te  guarantee  will  be  givtn  to  us. 
No  other  guarantee,  but  representative  power  can  be  suflicient  or  adequate.  The  his- 
tory of  the  world  shews  that  in  all  contests  between  virtoe  and  interest,  the  latter  has 
finally  prevailed.  I  wish  to  make  them  allies,  not  antagonists ;  for  in  the  union  of  in- 
terest and  virtue,  have  you  the  only  safe  pledge  for  happiness,  for  justice  and  liberty. 
But,  what  is  this  guarantee  ?  Why,  an  article  in  the  Constitution  ?  And  who  is  to 
tell  us  what  that  article  means  ?  How  far  it  is  to  operate,  and  when  it  is  to  cease  ? 
Who  IS  to  construe  it  >  Why,  Sir,  the  majority  ;  and  it  cannot  he  necessary  for  me 
to  say,  that  wherever  you  deposit  tliis  power  of  construing,  tliis  ri^it  of  intt  rpreting 
its  meaning,  there  do  you  also  deposit  a  sovereign  power  over  it.  Then,  the  amount 
of  this  guarantee  resolves  itself  at  last  into  the  will  of  the  majority,  who  may  moke 
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it  meftn  what  they  please,  or  strike  it  out  altogrether  at  pleasure.  And  this  brings  me 
back  to  the  enquiry,  how  far  it  is  safe  to  trust  even  a  majority  with  a  power  to  oppress 
a  minority,  when  united  with  temptations  and  inducements  to  abuse.  It  is  said,  tJiut 
this  defaace  of  the  interest  of  minorities  is  novel  doctrine,  incompatible  witli  republi- 
can  principles.  Sir,  there  is  no  incompatibility  between  justice  and  republicanism ; 
they  can't  exist  apart.  If  I  am  to  be  oppressed,  deprived  of  my  rights  or  property  by 
force,  of  what  moment  to  me  is  it,  whether  that  be  the  force  and  mjustice  of  the  ma- 
ny or  the  few.'  if  au  honorable  member  over  the  way,  (Mr.  Kandolpli,)  will  pardon 
me  the  use  of  a  figure  of  his,  I  will  say,  that  1  go  for  the  interest  of  the  Stock- 
holders against  that  of  the  President,  Directors  and  Casliiers  of  this  thing  called  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  for  guarding  the  Slock-hjider*s  interest,  even  if  tbe  Presidents,  Cash- 
iers and  Directors  be  multiplied  into  the  more  numerous  body.  J  have  high  authori- 
ty to  answer  the  intimation  that  tiiis  is  novel  doctrine.  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  by  a 
reneroble  gentleman  on  this  floor  for  using  it.  In  the  Virginia  Convention,  Mr.  Ma- 
dison said: 

*^  But  on  a  candid  examination  of  history,  we  shall  find  that  turbulence,  violence, 
and  abuse  of  power,  by  the  majority  trampHng  on  the  rights  of  the  minority,  have 
produced  factions  and  commotions,  which,  in  repubhcs,  have  more  frequently  than  any 
other  cause,  produced  despotism,  if  we  go  over  the  whole  history  of  ancient  and 
modern  republics,  we  shall  Hnd  their  destruction  to  have  generally  resulted  from  those 
oaases.  If  we  consider  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  United  States,  and  what  are  the 
sources  of  the  diversity  of  sentiments  which  pervades  its  inhabitants,  we  shall  find 

great  d(^nger  to  fear,  tliat  the  same  causes  may  terminate  here,  in  tlie  same  fatal  ef- 
icts,  which  they  produced  in  those  republics. 

The  principle  of  numbers  is  strenuously  urged  upon  us.  Where  do  they  get  this 
principle  ?  Not  in  Oovernments  or  societies  situated  like  us.  Where  the  wants,  the 
necessities,  and  the  contributions  of  the  people  were  similar,  if  they  acted  alike  upon 
€very  part,  then  the  principle  of  numbers  would  be  just,  and  representative  responsi- 
bility a  sufficient  safe-guard  against  unjust  encroachment.  Numbers  are  looked  to,  be- 
cause numbers  indicate  the  ability  of  society,  to  pay  its  contributions.  But  what  num- 
bers.' For  taxation,  you  take  the  whole  numbers  of  population,  witliout  regard  to 
age,  sex,  condition  or  colour.  The  reason  is  apparent.  Taxes  are  defined,  by  writers 
on  political  economy,  to  be  contributions  from  the  land  and  labor  of  the  country,  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  Contributions  are  made,  and  so  levied  upon 
the  whole  labor  of  the  country ;  and  if  the  principle  of  numbers  is  to  be  adhered  to, 
the  same  reason  that  is  assigned  for  the  imposition  of  taxes,  would  justify  representa- 
tion. But  to  this,  I  should  be  unwilling.  I  discard  the  principle  ol  numbers  altoge- 
ther, and  recur  to  that  of  taxation. 

In  recurring  to  the  question  of  taxation  and  representation  as  inseparable  correla- 
tives, we  cannot  avoid  looking  to  the  obligations  of  the  Government,  to  protect  pro- 
perty as  well  as  persons.  This  principle  is  not  only  derived  to  us,  from  tnat  country 
from  which  w  have  drawn  moAt  of  our  opinions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  but  it 
is  the  foundation  of  that  revolution,  which  made  these  States  free  and  independent. 

"  5  impulse  to  the  great  events  then  occurring  in 

I  degree,  to  secure  tlie  freedom  of  that  country, 
I  genuine  doctrines  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  Peti- 
tion of  Right,  in  Old  England,  did  not  only  aim  at  enforcing  the  act  against  the  exac- 
tion of  arbitrary  benevohjncies,  but  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  any  other  tax,  loon, 
or  such  chirge,  without  common  consent  in  Parliament  given.  And  to  curtail  the  pre- 
rc^tive  of  tlie  Crown,  to  cut  up  \tM  min/tr/i  reg^^aiiUf  there  was  an  express  prohibition 
against  the  power  of  imprisonment.  The  Petition  of  Right  is  known  to  be  tlie  pro-, 
duct  of  Lord  Coke  s  pen,  who  had  a  just  ri^ht  to  say,  tiiat  he  had  won  all  tlie  honors 
of  his  dbtinguished  hfe, "  without  praj'ers  and  without  pence  ;'*  he  courted  nor  flattered 
neither  Church  nor  State.  This  important  act  of  Parliament,  conceded  to  the  subjects 
of  the  Crown  the  right  of  taxing  themselves,  and  a  perfect  security  of  person  and 
property.  There  is  nothing  great  and  glorious  in  the  history  of  England,  that  is 
not  in  some  way  associated  witJi  their  indissoluble  union  of  taxation  and  representa- 
tion. The  Habeas  Corpus  came  from  tiiis  contest,  as  the  shield  of  tiie  subject  against 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Crown.  '  Nor  do  1  hazard  any  tiling  of  error  in  the  asser 
tion,  that  these  conservative  principles  of  liberty  and  law,  were  laid  in  the  blood  of 
Uiat  monarch,  whose  head  the  people  brought  to  the  block,  as  an  appmpriate  sacrifice 
for  the  liberties  of  England.  Principles,  for  which  Hampden  lost  his  life  in  Chalgrave- 
field,  and  in  support  of  which,  Russell  and  Sidney  died  upon  the  scaffold.  1  am  un- 
willing, (said  Mr.  Barbonr,)  to  surrender  the  principles  of  Locke,  and  of  Milton,  for 
the  fancies  of  Rossead,  aye,  as  unwilling  as  I  am  to  disregard  the  lights  of  our  own 
rerolution  for  the  ignis  fatuiis  of  French  politics  and  French  irrehgion,  or  rather  for 
the  delusions  of  anarchy  and  atheism.  The  American  revolution  is  the  firuit  of  the 
efibrt  in  the  parent  Legislature,  to  seize  by  taxation  the  property  of  the  Colonies,  with- 
out their  firee  and  common  consent  in  making  the  gin  and  grant.     The  oflTer  was 
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made  that  representation  be  allowed  the  Colonies,  but  it  was  rejected,  because  such 
representation  must  be  nominal  only. 

The  sturdy  Patriots  and  able  Statesmen  of  that  day,  knew  the  inefficacy  of  such 
representation.     They  pointed  to  the  instance  of  Scotland,  and  insisted  that  represen- 
tation in  form^  only,  was  but  an  apology  for  greater  plunder  and  more  oppressive  ex- 
action.    If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  same 
principle  for  whtch  we  contend,  is  tlierein  engrafted.     Direct  taxes  and  representa- 
tion in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislative  Department,  are   locked  together.     If 
power  is  wanted,  it  is  to  be  had  upon  condition,  that  it  bear  the  expenses  of  the  so- 
cial and  Federal  system.     Pay  the  taxes,  and  you  have  the  representatives.     "With 
representation,  power  passes  also,  but  the  shadow  must  not  and  cannot  quit  its  sub- 
stance.    My  views  are  directed  by  practical  utiUty,  and  not  by  speculative  philosophy. 
In  looking  through  the  Debates  of  the  State  Conventions,  tliat  ratified  the  Federel 
Constitution,  I  perceive  that  the  men  of  those  days,  recognized  the  principles  for 
which  I  contend,  and  acted  on  them.     In  ^jew-Yo^k  and  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Jonesiy 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  II.  King,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  all  contended, 
*'  that  taxation  and  representation,  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  it  was  the  lan- 
guage of  all  America."      Notwithstanding  the  lights  of  our  own  revolution,  and  thoee 
reflected  by  the  lamp  of  hbtory,  we  are  now  to  disregard  all,  and  to  pursue  a  path  as 
vet  untrodden,  either  by  prudence  or  success.     And  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask ? 
Because  petitions,  it  is  said,  have  poured  in  for  reform.     I  venture  to  predict,  that 
the  people  never  dreamed  of  this  sort  of  reform.     Reform,  which  is  to  make  one  man's 
property  the  property  of  another,  without  the  owner's  consent,  and  in  the  enfl  to  en- 
slave his  person,  by  first  stripping  him  of  his  property.     "When  the  gentleman  from 
Brooke,  spoke  of  the  annual  petitions  from  the  counties  of  Henry  and  of  Patriek, 
praying  tlie  call  of  a  Convention,  I  was  reminded  of  another  sort  of  petition,  that  I 
have  sometimes  seen  from  those  counties,  and  the  county  of  Franklin.     I  knew  well 
the  character  of  the  Delegates  usually  sent  here  by  those  people.     Cautious,  intelli- 
gent arid  patriotic,  they  sought  reform  for  the  protection  of  property,  and  the  security 
of  personal  rights  and  equality.     And  the  very  men  who  held  in  one  hand  the  peti- 
tion for  a  Convention,  brought  in  tlie  other  anotlier  petition  to  diminish  disburee- 
ments  of  public  treasure  and  to  retrench  expenses.     They  were  plain  men,  but  they 
had  the  sagacitv  to  discern,  as  Mr.  Dunning  did,  in  maintaining  his  celebrated  reso- 
lution, ''  tnat  tlie  power  of  the  Crown  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to 
be  diminished ;"  ttiat  reform  was  nothing  without  retrenchment  and  economy.     I 
know  well  that  those  people  looked  to  the  diminution  of  expenditure  and  to  hghten- 
ing  the  burden  of  taxation.     Had  they  imagined  that  all  tnis  thing  of  Convention 
and  reform  was  to  resolve  itself  into  a  grant  of  power  to  take  their  money  ad  lihihtm 
and  ad  indcfimtumj  they  would  have  (K)ne  os  we  did  in  Culpeper  :  they  would  have 
come  to  the  "  rigkt  about.''     For,  if  I  were  to  selet-t  sentinels  to  guard  the  purse  of 
the  State,  I  would  as  soon  take  them  from  that  quarter  of  Virginia,  as  from  any  other ; 
I  should  give  full  confidence  to  their  vigilance,  fidelity,  intelligence  and  honesty.     I 
well  remember,  some  years  since,  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  that  quarter,  had 
even  the  name  of  the  watch-dog  of  tlie  Treasury.     And  I  speak  it  with  all  due  res- 
pect and  with  sincere  commendation,  that  such  representatives  often  make  the  best 
and  most  useful  public  servants.     Gentlemen  deceive  themsel  ves  in  suppcsing  that 
the  people  are  prepared  to  throw  down  the  guards  of  prudence  and  self-love  wliich 
usually  defend  their  property  from  encroachment.    Thev  will  be  guided  by  experi- 
ence, rather  than  follow  the  lights  of  the  French  Revolution.     Lights  that  shone 
for  a  time  upon  the  path  of  despotism,  and  were  finally  extinguished  in  blood,  &c. 
&c.  dLC. 

Mr.  Gordon  (of  Albemarle)  now  rose  and  said: 

That  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  him,  to  attempt  to  say  any  thing  calculated  to 
guide  the  Committee  to  correct  decisions  on  the  unportant  subjects  on  which  they 
were  called  to  dehberate:  That  he  had,  however,  some  opinions  and  facts,  which 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  that  they  might,  at 
least,  be  enabled  to  judge,  by  comparing  his  views  and  theirs,  how  much  he  might  be 
in  error,  or  that  he  might  derive  light  from  the  great  abihty  which  distinguished  this 
Assembly. 

The  course  of  the  debate  had  seemed  Ut  him,  somewhat  beside  the  question :  moet 
of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  proposed  by  the  gentleman  fVom  Cul- 
peper, (Mr.  Green,)  had  gone  the  full  length  in  opposition  to  ul  reform  whatever; 
and  it  would  seem  to  a  by-stander,  that  the  gentlemen  had  not  been  called  on  to  re- 
commend amendments  to  the  existing  form  of  Government,  but  to  determine  whether 
there  should  be  a  Convention  called  or  not.  That  question  had  been  already  decided. 
A  majority  of  the  freeholders  «  f  Virginia,  afler  years  of  deliberation,  had  determined 
that  a  Convention  should  be  called  lor  the  purpose  of  proposing^  amendments  to  the 
existing  Constitution.  Public  opinion,  said  Mr.  G.,  cannot  be  nusunderstood  on  that 
subject ',  unless,  indeed,  the  ingenuity  of  gentlemen,  shall  be  able  to  make  the  people, 
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SIB  has  been  said,)  come  to  the  right  about ;  and  persuade  us,  their  representatives,  to 
isre^ard  the  purposes  for  which  we  were  sent  here.  Are  there,  in  reality,  any  in- 
equalities in  the  existing  Constitution  of  Virginia,  which  need  reform  ?  To  me,  Sir,  it 
seems  evident  that  there  are,  and  inequalities  so  areat,  that  they  cannot  longer  be 
borne  with.  They  must  be  corrected,  not.  Sir,  by  force  and  violence,  but  by  the  mild 
operation  of  public  opinion,  acting  through  its  appropriate  representation  on  this  floor. 
A  reform  is  due  to  tlie  character  of  Virginia  before  the  American  public. 

But,  Sir,  an  attempt  is  now  made,  in  the  modification  of  this  Constitution,  to  infuse 
into  it  a  new  principle,  unheard  of  till  now,  (so  far,  at  least,  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends,) in  any  free  Grovemment;  a  principle  which  is  at  war  with  every  notion  we, 
as  Americans,  have  been  taught  to  hold  sacred,  and  which  goes  to  make  the  elective 
power  quadrate  with  VDealth.  The  design  is,  in  effect,  either  to  make  slaves  constitu- 
ents to  the  Legislature,  or  to  make  the  tax  paid  on  them  an  ingredient  in  Legislative 
power.  To  both  these  propositions,  I  have  strong  objections.  Sir,  the  plan  will  be 
utterly  unavailing  to  the  object  its  advocates  seek  to  accomplish  by  it.  If  the  conse- 
craences  which  are  to  flow  from  granting  us  an  equality  of^  right,s,  are  really  such  as 
mey  apprehend,  this  scheme  willnever  operate  to  prevent  the  evil. 

The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  discussed  this  question,  as  if  the  injury  so 
much  dreaded  from  equal  rights  of  representation,  and  an  extension  of  the  right  of 
aoffrage,  was  to  be  confined,  in  its  extent,  to  one  peculiar  part  of  Virginia  alone.  If 
the  white  basis  is  adopted,  the  most  grievous  oppression  must,  they  think,  ensue  to 
that  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  nothing  can  save  the  interests  of  the  majority  of 
the  wealth  of  the  State  from  the  danger  of  misrule,  when  the  power  shall  go  into  the 
hands  of  a  minnrity  possessing  little  wealth  or  hifluence.  But.  Sir,  what  are  the  facts 
of  the  case.'  For  it  is  not  my  purpose,  even  if  I  had  the  ability  which  some  other 
l^entlemen  so  conspicuously  display,  to  indulge  in  beautiful  speculation  on  mere  ab- 
etract  theories,  or  in  the  brilliancy  of  illustration  by  classical  allusirns  to  history.  My 
▼iew  of  this  subject  shall  be  altogether  practical.  1  purpose  to  enquire  how  Virginia 
can  be  rendered  most  happy  and  prosperous.'  And  what  effect  is  likely  to  ensue,  from 
the  proposed  alterations  m  our  Constitution } 

Tne  State  of  Virginia  contains  one  hundred  and  five  counties  and  four  boroughs, 
having  representation.  These  counties  are  very  various  in  their  dimensions,  in  the 
comparative  fertility  of  their  soil,  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  their  respective  popu- 
lation. The  variety  in  these  respects,  is  very  great  indeed.  Some  of  these  counties, 
have  more  people  than,  by  the  present  system,  are  fairly  represented  in  tlie  Legisla- 
ture ;  and  nave  this  redundancy  on  any  theory  gentlemen  may  be  pleased  to  adopt, 
whether  we  go  on  the  white  basis  exclusively,  or  on  the  compound  basis  of  popula- 
tion and  taxation,  or  even  on  the  plan  of  giving  representation  to  all  the  blacks.  Nor  is 
it  a  fact  that  these  diversities  and  discrepancies  are  scattered  about  the  State,  here  and 
there  only,  at  wide  distances  apart;  but,  on  the  contrary,  large  portions  of  the  State, 
and  numerous  counties  lying  contiguous  to  each  other,  present  a  spectacle  of  these 
crreat  and  striking  inequalities.  The  question  is,  whether  we  shall,  soberly  and  calm- 
ly, set  ourselves  to  remedy  such  a  state  of  thinsrs ;  or  whether  we  shall  press  a  subject 
that  is  calculated  to  distress  us  all,  and  practically  to  divide  us  in  feeling,  by  first  teach- 
ing us  that  we  are  divided  in  interest :  the  result  of  which  can  only  be  to  bring  us  to 
a  conclusion,  which  all  true  friends  of  Virginia  cannot  but  deprecate,  and  wnich  I 
hope  never  to  see. 

Do  gentlemen  ask  us  for  facts .'     Sir,  I  state  this  as  a  fact,  for  the  truth  of  which  I 
appeal  to  the  documents  furnished  us  from  tlie  Auditor's  office.     From  the  head  of 
tide-water,  (leaving  out  the  counties  of  Spottsylvania,  Caroline,  Hanover,  the  county 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Morris,  and  the  one  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  revolution ; 
Henrico,  Chesterfield  and  the  City  of  Richmond,)  what  is  the  amount  of  population 
and  taxation  as  far  west  as  tlie  Blue  Ridge .'     This  region  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  the  white  population  of  the  State :  it  wants  but  little  of  containing  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  slaves:  it  pays  a  share  of  (he  revenue  greatly  disproportionate 
to  its  prasent  representation;  and,  if  taken  in  connexion- with  the  limestone  valley, 
(which  I  consider  as  appertaining  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  in  all  essential 
interests,)  the  two  together,  by  the  Census  of  1620,  containing  a  majority  of  the  total 
uokiie  population ;  a  majority  also  of  the  slaves ;  and  a  majority  of  the  tuToiion  likewise, 
by  a  balance  of  $17,000.     Well,  Sir,  what  is  the  representotion  enioyed  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  State  on  this  floor  ?     The  fourteen  counties  of  the  Valley  have  twenty- 
eight  members.     The  region  from  the  head  of  tide  to  the  Blue  B-i^ge,  have  twenty- 
ttine  counties  and  fifty-eight  members,  making  in  all  eighty-six.     Thus,  Sir,  we  see 
that  in  a  House  containing  two  hundred  and  fourteen  Delegates,  a  region  of  the 
State  comprising  a  majority  of  whites,  blacks,  and  taxation,  is  represented  but  by 
eighty-six  members ;  leaving  thus  a  majority  of^  thirty-eight  members  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, actually  against  a  majority  of  the  whole  population  and  the  whole  taxation  of 
the  State.     Gentlemen  ask  for  facts ;  here  they  are.    I  do  not  discuss  the  sectional 
interests  of  these  relative  portions  of  the  State :  Would  to  God  that  I  could  conuder 
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the  interest  of  them  all  u  one  and  the  same :  but  these  riews  forced  themsehres  on 
my  mind  in  consequence  of  the  couree  pursued  on  the  other  side. 

Nor  is  this  all :  the  grossest  inequalities  present  themselves  to  our  view  in  that 
part  of  the  State,  whicli  extends  from  the  head  of  tide  to  the  ocean  :  inequalities 
glnrinff  indeed,  when  the  two  parts  of  tlie  State  are  compared  together.  The  Sena- 
torial District  of  which  Richmond  forms  a  part,  and  one  other,  have  in  the  House  of 
Delegates,  exclusive  of  Richmond,  twenty-nine,  and  inclusive  of  Richmond,  thirty 
Delegates.  Thus,  while  five  counties,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ridge,  paying  a  tax  of 
$  37,686,  have  ten  Delegates,  these  two  Senatorial  Districts  have  twenty-nine  Dele- 
gates, and  pay  a  tax  of  $  32.450  only  ;  that  being  the  actual  amount  of  taxation  paid 
by  the  counties ;  Richmond,  which  pays  $  18,073,  being  withdrawn. 

Sir,  I  do  not  say,  that  the  country  below  tide-water,  (God  bless  the  coantry  below 
tide-water,  and  all  Virginia !)  does  not  psy  its  full  proportion  of  taxes ;  but  J  ask 
whetlier  the  very  able  oppo>ition  on  this  floor,  had  not  better  unite  with  us,  in  devi- 
sing and  perfectmg  a  feasible  plan  for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  than  obsti- 
nately to  defeat  every  plan  thit  can  be  proposed. 

Sir,  I  have  made  other  calculations,  from  which  it  will  appear,  that  the  representa- 
tion in  the  extreme  west  of  Virginia  is  redundant ;  that  that  in  the  extreme  east,  is 
also  redundant ;  and  that  while  both  tiiese  parts  of  the  State  will,  if  the  basis  of 
white  population  shall  be  adopted,  lose  a  portion  of  their  representation,  the  middle 
region  of  the  State,  which  lies  between  tJiem,  will  gain  as  much  as  they  lose.  Tha 
strengtJi  will  thus  be  carried  to  the  centre,  and  if  we  suffer  death,  it  will  be  from  m 
disease  ol'  the  heart,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy. 

Agree-ibly  to  the  Census  of  lo*-i<>.  the  whole  white  population  of  the  State  was 
608,  .61  whites  ;  41^5.146  slaves,  and  the  whole  taxes  in  the  year  1^28,  was  $423,563. 
The  people  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  were  133,112  whites,  J3,3li6  slaves, 
and  they  pay  $  3l),0ii9  in  taxes.  Tliey  have  at  present  twf nty-six  counties  and  fiftv- 
two  Delegates ;  but,  on  the  basis  of  representation  by  white  numbers,  they  would 
have  forty-seven  only,  ^ve  less  Uian  thry  kitre  at  present. 

The  Valley  between  tlie  Alleghany  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  had  a  white  population  of 
121,01)6,  and  29,785  slaves:  they  pay  $t>5/i37  taxes;  Oiey  have  fourteen  counties 
and  twenty-eight  Delegates.  W  equalized,  they  would  have  forty-two.  There  are  in 
the  region  of  the  State  above  the  head  of  tide-water  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  187,166 
whites,  and  205,500  slaves  ;  and  it  pays  $  164,170  tax.  They  have  twenty-nine  coun- 
ties and  fifty-eight  Delegates,  and  are  entitled  to  sixty-six  Delegates,  eMt  more  than 
at  present.  The  country  below  the  head  of  tide-water  had  Jbl,6b7  whites,  176,466 
slaves,  and  pa^sjfe  157,766  in  taxes.;  tliey  have  thirty -six  count!  A  and  four  borouglM, 
and  seventy-six  Delegates.  They  are  entitled  to  fifty -seven  only,  making  a  diferenes 
of  nineteen. 

I  have  made  other  calculations,  which  go  to  shew,  that  there  is  no  material  diflTer* 
ence,  in  the  result,  between  basing  the  representation  on  Federal  numbers,  and  on  a 
compound  ratio  of  population  and  taxation.  There  will  be  not  more  than  a  differ- 
ence of  two  Representatives  in  a  House  of  Delegates  containing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  members. 

Now,  Sir,  I  ask  if  it  be  wise  to  equalize  the  representation  of  the  State  on  timf 
principle  ?  If  it  be,  then  I  deny  that  there  is  any  other  principle  on  which  it  can  be 
mirly  done,  but  on  a  majority  of  the  free  white  inhabitants. 

Property,  Sir,  in  any  just  scheme  of  representation,  is  not  to  be  regarded  but  as 
claiming  the  protection  of  tlie  society.  It  is  in  aristocracy,  that  the  argument  is  urged 
which  insists  on  giving  it  political  power  as  possessed  by  individua/s.  When  you  ad- 
mit thatf  you  make  a  Hmise  of  Lords ;  you  give  the  rich  man  a  power  which  he  could 
not  claim  in  the  Government  without  the  influence  of  his  wealth.  But,  gentlemen 
propose  to  give  this  influence  to  property,  not  as  property  in  the  hands  of  individuals, 
but  as  lying  in  certain  sections  ana  sub-divisions  of  the  State ;  and  does  this  bet- 
ter the  matter .'  Not  in  principle,  for  the  principle  remains  the  same  ;  not  in  prac- 
tice, for  there  its  only  effect  can  be  (and  is)  to  produce  heart-burnings  and  jealousies 
of  section  a^nst  section,  which  is  even  worse  than  of  man  against  man.  Because 
one  part  o£  uie  State  has  fewer  slaves  than  the  residue,  will  you  make  your  basis  of 
representation  rest  upon  that  sort  of  property,  of  all  others,  the  most  objectionable  ? 
What  must  be  tlie  effect  of  such  a  pohcy  ?  It  must,  it  will  produce  discontent  every 
where,  save  only  among  the  slave-holders  themselves. 

Sir,  I  thought  it  unwise,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  most  unpleasant,  to  bring  this  sub- 
ject into  the  discussion.  I  tried  to  prevent  it  last  winter  in  tlie  Legislature  :  but  it  is 
forced  upon  us,  and  we  must  meet  it :  the  gentlemen  will  not  let  us  avoid  it. 

I  ask,  what  good  would  it  do  to  Virginia,  were  we  to  admit  represenUtion  on  the 
basis  of  the  whole  black  popuUtion  ?  Gentlemen  argue  as  if  the  whole  of  the  eas- 
tern part  of  Virginia  consisted  solely  of  slave-holders  ;  but  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  1  think  it  possible,  and  verv  probable,  that  there  is,  oven  in  that  portion  of  the 
SUta,  m  majority  who  ars  not  slave-holders.     If  that  be  the  fiu^,  or  any  thing  i 
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the  fact,  do  they  not  see  that,  adopt  what  namerical  bans  yon  pleaae,  the  prevailing, 
moral  influence  of  the  State  must  be  against  this  class  of  persons  and  the  sort  of 
property  they  hold  ?  And  if  power  is  given  to  the  slaye-holders  with  a  view  to  pro- 
tect their  slave  property,  will  not  the  non-slave-holding  portion  of  the  community 
feel  it  their  interest  to  make  the  slaves  pay  for  their  own  protection  ?  Will  not  the 
non-slave-holders  in  east  Virginia  immediately  have  a  common  feeling  with  those  in 
western  Virginia  ?  Sir,  whatever  may  be  the  natoral  passions  of  men,  one  thing  is 
v^ry  certain,  that  there  is  no  very  peculiar  synipatliy  between  non-slave-holders  and 
•laves.  They  will  utterly  oppose  a  principle  wluch  confers  on  this  species  of  property 
any  political  power  in  the  practical  Government  of  Virginia. 

Sir,  my  own  portion  of  the  country  has  a  very  deep  mterest  in  this  matter ;  and  I 
am  as  anxious  as  any  one  can  be,  to  have  their  mtere«t  secured,  and  their  apprehen- 
sions quieted ;  but  I  would  effect  this  in  a  very  different  mode  from  that  suggested  by 
some  of  the  very  able  and  honourable  men  with  whom,  in  time  past,  it  has  been  my 
pride  to  act.  Sir,  do  you  not  perceive,  tkat  if  property  be  your  basis,  you  rannot  ex- 
tend the  right  of  sufl^ge  .'  Do  not  gentlemen  see,  tlint  an  extended  rij^ht  of  suf- 
frage is  the  circle  which  includes  all  these  powers.^  Do  they  not  perceive,  that  in 
imparting  power  to  make  laws  and  to  vote  for  representatives,  if  they  extend  that 

£ower  beyond  the  freeholders,  they  instantly  get  up  an  interest  in  the  State  which  is 
oetile  to  the  very  foundation  of  their  scheme,  and  hostile  to  any  Government  that 
•hall  be  founded  upon  it }  Sir,  this  is  not  an  interest  to  be  laughed  at  and  despised. 
Shall  we  not  still  be  assailed  year  afler  year,  with  petitions  from  tlie  north  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  slave  population  ?  That  interference  we  may  well  despise  : 
but  if  we  get  up  this  spirit  at  home,  among  our  own  people,  and  your  State  shall  be 
sundered  and  severed  in  affection  by  those  mountains,  what  I  once  looked  to,  as  to 
the  barriers  of  her  strength  and  safety  :  Sir,  I  say,  if  they  get  up  tliis  spirit  on  the 
other  side  of  those  mountains,  will  it  not  come  over .''  Aye,  and  spread  too,  among '^ 
all  that  portion  of  the  community  who  are  not  slave-holders  ^  If  you  extend  the  right 
of  suffrage,  will  not  persons  thus  discontented  and  thus  made  inimical  to  the  slave- 
•  holding  interest,  vote  for  the  man  who  will  lay  the  highest  tax  upon  slaves  ^  How  do 
you  now  retain  that  description  of  property  in  perfect  safety  ?  I  answer,  by  the  pow- 
•r  of  the  socieW  itself  Tes,  by  that  composed,  silent,  but  tremendous  power,  which 
resides  in  the  n-ee  white  population  of  the  State :  that  power  which  defends  all,  and 
without  noise,  or  apparent  effort,  keeps  all  things  still  in  Virginia :  and  if  you  adopt 
ftny  other  foundation  of  power,  than  the  white  people  of  the  State,  will  not  jealousies 
and  excitement  exist  towards  that  species  of  proper^  wliich  you  thus  endeavour  to 
protect,  in  all  those  who  are  not  its  owners .' 

If  you  do  not  extend  the  ri^ht  of  suffrage,  most  painful  discontent  will  ensue,  and 
if  you  do  extend  it,  you  put  it  into  the  power  of  those  who  exercise  suffrage,  and  who 
are  not  slave-owners  to  oppress  that  property  the  more  relentlessly  because  a  peculiar 
power  is  claimed  for  it  m  tlie  Government,  and  when,  in  truth,  its  guardianship 
springs  in  a  degree  from  the  very  numbers  whose  political  power  is  diminished,  by 
making  that  property  or  taxes  from  it,  an  ingredient  in  the  representative  power  of  the 
State.  One  would  think,  that  in  a  free  State,  each  man  would  have  protected  along 
with  his  person,  such  property  as  his  genius,  talents,  or  industry  might  have  obtained 
for  him:  but  this  slave  property  is  like  having  the  wolf  "  by  the  ear ;  you  do  not 
know  whether  to  hold  him  fast  or  to  let  him  go."  It  is  a  stumbling  blonk  in  our  way : 
it  balks  us  in  all  our  deliberations,  and  we  seem  almost  at  a  stand,  whether  we  shall 
adhere  or  not,  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and  equal  rights,  for  wliich  our  fathers 
bled. 

I  ask  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  this  doctrine  of  a  compound  basis  of  represen- 
tation, like  those  doctrines  of  freedom  for  which  Virginia  has  always  contended  .>  I 
will  not  go  for  examples  to  English  history :  my  recollection  of  it,  is  too  general  to 
enable  me  to  go  into  its  particular  detail.  But  I  will  go  to  the  free  Constitutions  of 
oar  own  happy  country,  and  I  ask  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  this  principle  calcu- 
lated to  aid  tile  reputation  ever  enjoyed  by  tliis  ancient  Commonwealth,  for  her  zeal- 
ous attachment  to  the  true  principles  of  Constitutional  liberty  ? 

Gentlemen  have  perplexed  themselves  with  abstract  disquisitions  on  the  rights  of 
majorities^  and  they  point  us  to  instances,  where,  in  the  Federal  and  other  Constitutions, 
the  maionty  is  excluded  from  a  controlling  power :  these  instances  we  well  knew  and 
remembered ;  but  they  are  only  exceptions,  and  exceptions  do  but  confirm  the  gene- 
ral rule  to  which  they  apply :  yet  gentlemen  would  make  these  cases  of  particular  ex- 
ception, to  give  the  principle  on  which  to  lav  the  foundations  of  our  Constitution  : 
Sir,  what  would  this  be  but,  in  the  language  of  an  eloquent  man,  "  to  make  the  medi- 
cine of  the  State,  its  daily  food  ?" 

The  veto  of  the  President ;  the  provision  requiring  majorities  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Legislature,  and  others  of  the  like  kind  are  relied  on,  as  proof  that  we  are  not  to  look 
to  a  majority  of  the  people  for  an  expression  of  the  public  will,  but  must  get  a  will 
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made  up  of  slayery  and  freedom,  of  money  and  free  will :  and  this  is  to  be  out  pro- 
tection. 

I  had  hoped,  gentlemen  would  have  reserved  this  proposdtion  for  a  mixed  basis,  till 
we  came  in  regular  course  to  consider  the  subject  of  representation  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senate,  it  seems,  must  be  held  as  a  check  on  the  lower  House  :  it^s  not  to  be 
itself  a  moving  active  body,  but  is  to  serve  as  a  curb  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  Xiegislature.     But  little  did  1  expect  that  it  was  to  be  proposed  to  us,  to 
make  the  first  branch  of  our  Legislature,  unlike  any  other  in  the  Union,  unless  it  be 
where  one  of  the  slave-holding  States  have  copied  tlie  Federal  ratio  of  three-fitths  of  the 
black  population.     But  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  case  which  gave  birth  to  that 
ratio,  and  the  case  now  before  us.     That  was  a  treaty  of  one  sovereignty  with  ano- 
ther.    A  Constitution  was  then  being  constructed,  which  was  to  combine  different 
and  totally  distinct  societies  under  one  general  Government,  for  their  common  bene- 
fit.    It  was  a  Government  of  Umited  powers,  the  residue  of  power  being  retained  by 
those  sovereignties  as  such.     It  is  said,  that  able  statesmen  have  doubted  the  wisdom 
of  that  provision  in  the  Federal  Ck)nstitution  ;  and  1  myself  shall  regret  it,  if  it  be 
made  a  precedent,  to  infuse  an  aristocratic  ingredient  into  our  State  Constitutions. 
The  structure  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where  States  large  and  small  have 
equal  representation,  is  brought  forward  as  furnishing  a  proof,  that  a  majority  of  num- 
bers does  not,  in  feet,  rule  m  this  Republic.     But  the  reason  of  the  equality  of  re- 
presentation, while  numbers  were  so  imequal,  is  manifest ;  the  Delegates  on  that  floor 
<]o  not  represent  numbers  at  all ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  numbers ;  they  repre- 
sent sovereignties ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  a  State,  does  not  depend  on  its  dimensions. 
Gentlemen  have  denied  the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule  in  part  from  tlie  practical 
difficulties  in  applying  the  rule  ;  and  they  have  pointed  us  to  the  minorities  in  the 
Districts,  as  often  bemg,  if  united,  sufficient  to  contradict  the  vote  obtained,  by  ad- 
mitting a  mere  plurality  to  decide  an  election.     Admitting  this  to  be  so,  it  does  not 
reach  the  point :  for  1  have  not  said  either  that  the  voice  of  the  majority  does  always 
in  practice  prevail,  nor  that  the  majority  always  does  what  is  right ;  but  1  ask  gentle- 
men to  point  out  a  safer  depository  for  the  ruhng  power. 

Allusions  have  been  maile  to  some  of  the  Governments  of  antiquity,  and  to  that 
of  England,  as  supporting  the  opposite  view.     But,  Sir,  what  is  this  Government 
of  England,  to  which  gentlemen  so  confidently  appeal  .^     Has  it  not  at  length  be- 
come Tnotwithstanding  the  original  freedom  of  its  Constitution)  little  else  than  a  mi- 
litary despotism  .^     The  people,  it  is  true,  submit ;  but  take  the  arms  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  soldiery,  and  how  long  would  that  submission  last }    1  suspect  tliey  would  soon 
find  out  a  very  summary  m<^e  of  paying  their  national  debt.      But  the  raw  head  and 
bloody  bones  of  the  Fjrench  revolution  is  ever  and  anon  made  to  pass  before  us,  and 
we  are  reminded,  as  soon  as  we  propose  the  least  approach  toward  a  greater  equaliza- 
tion of  rights,  of  the  political  and  moral  earthquake  that  shook  that  ancient  empire  to 
its  foundations.     Sir,  I  think  there  mav  be  drawn  from  that  very  revolution  a  stUutary 
lesson  on  our  side  of  the  question.     Ihe  evils  of  that  great  convulsion  did  not  grow 
out  of  the  misrule  of  the  majority  alone,  but  out  of  the  resistance  of  a  minority.    They 
refused  to  submit  to  the  principfe  for  which  we  contend,  and  rejected  the  concessions 
offered  them  by  the  mild  spirit  of  their  King;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in 
the  issue,  the  will  of  the  majority  should  prevail.     It  is  very  true  that  there  succeed- 
ed a  more  settled  state  of  things  under  Bonaparte  ;  but  though  the  country  was  to  ap- 
pearance quiet,  it  was  not  the  calm  of  contentment,  but  of  coerced  submission  ;  the 
spirit  of  liberty  was  still  throbbing  in  French  veins;  and  the  issue  has  been,  that  after 
desolating  all  Europe,  and  laying  waste  in  its  course  almost  all  tlie  Kingdoms  of  the 
Old  World,  tills  very  French  revolution  has  terminated  in  advancing  the  rights  of  man. 
It  has  given  to  France  a  more  limited  monarchy  ;  a  free  press,  a  representative  cham- 
ber, and  the  trial  by  jury. 

But,  Sir,  have  we  any  proud  and  haughty  nobility,  for  whose  pleasure  the  yeoman- 
ry are  to  be  taxed  at  will  ?  A  fat  and  indolent  privileged  order,  who  roll  in  luxury  at 
the  cost  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  community  ?  No,  Sir.  There  are  none  who 
propose  such  a  thing.  What  then  has  the  French  revolution  to  do  with  a  case  no  way 
analogous  to  that  of^France  ? 

Various  other  topics  have  been  introduced  into  the  discussion,  which,  in  my  appre- 
hension, have  no  legitimate  connexion  with  it ;  (but  1  do  not  pretend  to  judge  for 
others,  or  to  cast  the  least  censure  on  them.)  And  among  others  the  subject  of  internal 
improvement  has  been  conjured  up  ;  (I  should  not  say  conjured  up,  for  it  sprang  up 
in  our  way.)  And  gentlemen  oppose  the  white  basis  of  representation  on  the  ground 
that  if  it  be  adoptecT,  the  lower  country  will  be  heavily  taxed  for  objects  they  do  not 
approve,  and  the  entire  benefit  of  which  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  west.  That  this  sub- 
iect  is  known  to  be  a  favorite  one  among  gentlemen  who  reside  in  that  part  of  the 
State.  But,  I  ask,  was  that  attempt  at  mtemal  improvement  which  has  been  made,  a 
western  project  P  Its  advocates  and  the  engineers,  I  own,  deluded  me  when  I  first 
entered  the  Legislature ,  they  told  us  we  could  unite  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the 
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State  at  a  •mall  expense,  and  I  reflected  that  we  had  a  fund  provided  expressly  for  ob- 
jects of  that  character,  and  the  basis  of  which  was  wisely  laid  in  the  principle,  that  in- 
dividual enterprize  was  first  to  be  called  out,  and  then  aided  by  the  hand  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. But,  Sir,  by  whom  was  that  wise  restriction  on  the  application  of  this  fund 
ruptured  ?  Was  it  by  gentlemen  firom  the  west  ?  Or  was  it  not  by  what  is  fanuliarly 
denominated  the  James  River  interest  ?  Was  it  not  they  who  told  us  that  the  object 
was  one  of  such  vast  importance,  that  it  ought  to  be  made  an  exception  from  the  rule, 
and  that  a  sum  ougbt  to  be  raised  for  that  object  expressly,  without  reference  to  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  that  fund  ?  1  am  casting  no  injurious  imputations  upon  the 
gentlemen :  God  forbid !  I  know  they  were  all  honorable  and  high-minded  men, 
who  were  sincerely  pursuing  what  they  considered  the  best  means  of  improving  the 
State. 

But  what  has  this  question  of  internal  improvement  to  do  with  the  question  of  a 
white  or  a  compound  basis  for  representation  ?  Nothing  at  all,  Sir  :  Yet,  they  them- 
selves have  introduced  it,  and  I  must  ke  suffered  to  go  a  little  into  it,  by  way  of 
reply.  The  gentlemen  got  little  by  tlieir  scheme  :  all  the  money,  1  believe,  has  been 
sunk  in  James  River.  They  made  large  loans  to  effect  it,  and  now  those  loans  have 
to  be  re-paid,  the  country  has  come  to  a  halt.  The  system  of  internal  improvement 
cannot  move  a  peg.  I  know  that  the  distinguished  Convention  held  at  Charlottesville 
was  got  up  with  a  view  to  revive  the  interest  of  the  subject  in  the  public  mind  ;  and 
what  has  been  the  result  ?  1  believe  the  gentlemen  must  own  that  it  has  been  any  thing 
else,  rather  than  a  revival  of  the  public  confidence  in  behalf  of  internal  improvement. 
Unless  these  projects  are  carried  on  elsewhere  in  a  very  diferent  manner  firom  what 
they  have  been  nere,  tliey  will  ever  result  in  mere  jobs,  wherever  the  public  or  the 
Government  hive  any  concern  in  them.  The  meeting  at  Charlottesville  has  produced 
but  very  little  effect  m  favor  of  the  subject,  very  httle  indeed,  Sir  ;  insomuch  that 
you  cannot,  at  Uiis  day,  get  the  people  of  Virginia  to  consent  to  be  taxed  for  works  of 
internal  improvement  any  where,  be  it  east  or  west,  north  or  south.  Freeholders  or 
non-freeholders ;  all  reject  the  proposition.  The  only  way  in  which  they  can  advance 
one  step  is  by  loans,  and  that  mode  I  shall  ever  hereafler  oppose. 

My  friend  from  Hanover  (Mr,  Morris),  when  the  gigantic  scheme  was  first  present- 
ed to  incorporate  a  Joint  Stock  C!)mpany,  in  which  Virginia  and  other  States  were 
parties  witn  individuals  and  the  United  States  to  make  tlie  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal,  supported  it  with  great  effect  against  my  friend  from  Norfolk  Borough  (Mr. 
Loyall)  and  myself.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  not  to  connect  the  improvement  of  the  State  with  Federal  authority,  that 
the  bill  did  not  pass  until  a  provision  was  made  attempting  to  limit  the  Federal  power, 
within  the  boundary  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  to  its  subscription. 

Reference  had  been  made  to  an  appUcation  to  the  I^egislature,  lor  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  Shenandoah  ;  but  what  argument  could  be  drawn  from  a  mere  applica- 
tion, which  was  never  granted,  he  could  not  perceive. 

My  friend  from  Orange  (Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour),  for  whose  talents  and  character,  I  en- 
tertain the  most  exalted  regard,  has  informed  us,  that  he  is  against  mere  experimcntSj 
and  in  favor  of  experience  alone  ;  and  so  am  I  against  experiments,  when  they  are 
of  a  wild  and  visionary  character.  But  we  must  not  forget,  that  it  is  from  experiment 
alone,  that  experience  is  obtained  ;  and  that  the  most  valuable  institutions  of  the 
country,  that  our  whole  free  Gx»vernment  itself,  is  but  the  result  of  an  experiment, 
which  has  happily  succeeded,  and  has.  as  I  fondly  trust,  converted  this  land  into  the 
abode  of  freemen,  to  endless  ages.  Yet,  tlie  very  same  arguments  might  have  been 
urged  against  that  experiment,  as  are  urged  now  a^nst  this.  It  was  a  fearful 
conflict  we  engaged  in,  against  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world ;  the  first  in  arts, 
and  arms,  and  Iibenil  science,  and  all  that  can  ennoble  or  adorn  tlie  name  of  man. 
That  was  a  fearful  experiment ;  and  the  heart  of  tlie  firmest  man  might  well  pause, 
if  not  tremble,  at  adopting  it.  But,  Sir,  is  there  any  thing  fearful  in  the  little  expe- 
riment we  are  now  going  to  make  ?  Almost  all  the  States  have  re-niodelled  their 
Constitutions ;  and  has  any  violence  or  public  calamity  ensued .'  1  have  heard  of 
none.  In  the  old  world,  indeed,  you  cannot  take  up  at  pleasure  the  foundations  of 
your  Government,  and  improve  its  form.  Why  ?  Because  the  principles  of  aristo- 
cracy and  monarchy,  are  there  infused  throughout  the  whole  system.  A  hundred  ranks 
of  dependent  officers,  are  interested  in  upholding  the  existing  abuses,  and  keeping  down 
the  people  :  and  if  the  people  obtain  a  mitigation  of  their  evils,  they  must  rise  in 
their  might,  like  the  strong  man,  and  tear  down  the  temple  which  has  become  their 
prison.  But,  does  an  argument  from  that  state  of  things,  apply  here,  where  we  in- 
habit a  free  State,  and  are  surrounded  by  twenty-three  oUier  States,  equally  free  >  Are 
arguments  of  this  sort  to  appal  us  .'  Is  there  any  demoniacal  spirit  gone  abroad  in  the 
Commonwealth,  so  that  there  is  nothing  like  justice  or  faith  among  men  ?  Suspicion, 
it  seems,  is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  jealousy  the  only  safe  foundation  for  a 
civil  community.  Sir,  men  do  not  associate  in  communities,  because  they  suspeety 
but  because  they  lovt  each  other  :  because  society  is  necessary  to  the  heart,  and  man 
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18  a  savage  without  it.  It  is  only  when  society  has  long  been  establiahed,  that  the 
spirit  of  seliishQess  makes  man  a  misanthrope,  and  persuades  him  to  deny,  tliat  true 
**  self-love  and  social,  are  the  same."  No,  Sir.  All  the  suspicion  we  ouffht  to  che- 
rish, in  laying  the  foundations  of  our  new  Constitution,  is  such  as  will  teach  us  to  be 
verv  jealous,  lest  so  much  as  a  OT^in  of  aristocracy  or  monarchy,  should  any  where 
be  found  in  it.  Let  us  have  no  Nobles,  no  Kings ;  but  give  us,  and  our  children,  the  • 
equal  rights  of  men. 

Sir,  if  we  shall  fail  in  agreeing  to  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  shall 
return  to  those  who  sent  us  here,  with  nothing  in  our  hands,  what  must  be  the  con- 
sequence ?  Discontent,  division,  public  confusion.  Sir,  it  must  happen.  An  excite- 
ment will  take  place,  which  cannot  be  allayed.  The  people  expect  that  sometliing 
shall  be  done.  They  expect,  that  the  basi.s  of  representation  of  tlie  State  shall  be 
equalized,  and  the  right  of  sufl^rage  extended  :  and  they  will  be  deeply  dissatisfied,  if 
it  is  not  done.  I  said,  that  you  could  not  extend  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  engraft 
this  principle  of  a  compound  basis  into  your  Constitution :  and  none  are,  or  can  be 
consistent,  but  those  who  oppose  the  whole.  For,  the  very  moment  you  extend  the 
right  of  sufiVage,  you  grant  a  power,  which,  if  tlie  white  basis  is  rejected,  will  call 
another  Convention.  And,  Sir,  permit  me  to  say,  that  the  calmness  with  which  we 
have  met,  and  the  mutual  respect  and  decorum,  which  dietinguish  the  present  bodv, 
shew  clearly,  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  that  bloody  sword,  which  was  so  ominously 
brandished  over  us,  bj  the  gentleman  firom  Hanover,  (Mr.  Morris)  ;  but,  if  we  insist 
on  what  the  people  disapprove,  we  shall  have  east  and  west,  lowlands  and  highlands, 
unite  in  the  call  of  another  Convention,  who  will  put  out  the  obnoxious  principle, 
and  then  the  just  rights  pf  tlie  community  will  every  where  prevail. 

And  is  there  any  tiling  to  forbid  this  equalization  of  rights .''   If  it  shall  prevail,  the 
majority  will  still  remain  below  tlie  mountains :  In  a  House  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty, there  will  be  nineteen  more  Delegates  from  the  eastern,  than  from  the  western 
Bide  of  the  Blue  Rid^e.    I  ^lo  not  go  on  the  speculations  of  the  gentleman  from  Brooke, 
(Mr.  Doddridge.)     I  do  not  believe,  that  the  majority  will  ever  be  found  beyond  the 
mountain,  unless  the  policy  of  the  Old  Dominion  shall  be  to  encourage  the  gp-owtli  of 
the  black  population,  and  discourage  that  of  the  white.     I  know,  indeed,  the  immense 
tract  of  mountainous  country  which  the  State  possesses ;  and  I  rejoice  that  she  docs 
possess  it.     It  is  her  impregnable  security  ;  a  stronger  barrier  than  the  Balkan.     But 
it  is  a  region,  which  never  can  possess  a  population  so  dense,  as  that  below  the  moun- 
tains; nothing  like  it.     Well,  Sir,  this  ne^o  property  (it  is  very  disagreeable  to  me 
to  be  obliged  to  touch  the  subject,  but  the  fault  is  not  mine;  it  lies  in  my  way,  and  I 
cannot  avoid  it ;)  this  negro  property  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  calls  for  the 
deepest  con.sideration.     I  intend  no  idle  appeal  to  the  fears  of  Virginia;  I  know  what 
the  old  Virginans  are  too  well ;  a  more  gallant  people  is  not  on  the  earth :  the  only 
fear  they  know,  is  the  dread  of  a  dishonorable  action.     But  what  I  state  are  facts. 
There  exists  below  the  head  of  tide  water,  a  mass  of  that  population,  which  besides 
23,00(V  free  blacks,  contains  150,000  slaves.     There  they  are,  Sir.     The  Colonization 
Society  has  failed  to  remove  them.     You  cannot  get  them  to  go  out  of  Virginia;  and 
1  think  tliey  would  be  blockheads  if  they  did,  living  as  comfortably  as  they  do.     This 
black  population  is  fast  increasing.   The  white  population  is  nearly  stationary.  There 
lies  a  wide-spread  region  of  country,  as  fair  and  fertile,  and  every  way  desirable,  as 
any  on  which  tlie  sun  shines :  and  when  we  contemplate  its  situation,  to  what  conclu- 
sion are  we  naturally  led.?    To  thi^Sir:  that  the  whole  tide  of  its  population,  both 
black  and  white,  is  moving  with  a  steady  but  gradual  current,  to  the  west,  and  the 
time  must,  therefore,  come  when  tliere  will  be  in  the  residue  of  the  State,  a  most  de- 
cided majority  afrainst  the  tide- water  country.     Now,  I  ask,  whether  it  is  nut  better  to 
have  this  majority  as  friends,  animated  by  a  ievoted  attachment  to  their  brethren  (not- 
witlistanding  a  certain  division  on  tlie  details  of  the  Defence  Bill,)  tlion  to  irritate 
them  into  a  state  of  animosity,  so  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them  in  the 
tkne  of  war  ? 

1  claimed  the  Valley  as  an  Eastern  country  ;  and  I  did  so  on  tlie  ^ound  taken  by 
the  gentleman  from  Fauquier  (Mr.  Scott.)  viz.  because  it  was  their  interest  to  be  so. 
The  gentleman  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur)  said  that  the  Valley  was  not  a  grain- 
growing  country ;  hut  if  he  lived  as  near  it  as  I  do,  and  saw  as  many  of  its  huffe 
wagons  and  fat "  horses,  he  could  not  have  retained  that  opinion.  Now,  Sir,  tlie  trade 
of  that  region  of  the  State  must  naturally  follow  the  course  of  its  rivers.  Can  any  man 
believe  tfiat  it  will  ascend  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  for  the  sake  of  going  down  the 
Ohio?  And  if  not,  what  can  be  plainer  than  that  that  Valley  has,  and  must  have,  tlie 
same  interest  as  tlie  lower  part  of  Virginia  ?  Why  will  gentlemen  resolve  to  believe, 
that  this  our  ancient  Commonwealth,  must  be  as  distinctly  divided  by  conflicting  m- 
terests,  as  its  several  remons  are  divided  on  the  maps.' 

No,  Sir ;  it  is  tlie  obvious  interest  of  the  Valley  to  be  witli  us.  Is  it  so  on  tlie  Slave 
question  ?  The  tables  we  have  received  from  the  Auditor  will  shew,  that  there  are 
only  tico  white  titlieables  to  one  bkck,  through  all  the  Valley.    The  slave  population, 
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• 
though  nfflnerons,  i»,  in  that  p«rt  of  the  §tate,  much  more  diffuMd,  than  it  is  in  Ea«t 
Vir^nia.  The  interest  is  divided  amon^  more  owners  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
slaves.  Gentlemen  to  the  west  of  the  AUeghany,  feel  oppn*B.  jd,  as  not  being  repre- 
sented;  but  candour  requires  me  to  say,  that  the  taxes  in  that  part  of  the  Sute  are 
not  paid  in  a  manner  proportionate  to  the  jpopulation.  Yet  there  are  only  five  whites 
to  one  black,  even  tiiere.  In  the  mean  while,  the  tide  of  the  black  population  moves 
westward ;  and  it  increases  more  rapidly  in  the  west,  than  in  any  part  of  the  State. 
Now,  Mr.. Chairman,  what  is  the  conclusion  from  all  these  facts?  Plainly  tliis:  That 
if  any  body  is  so  wild  as  to  bo  disposed  that  Virginia  should  get  rid  iauddenly  of  her 
coloured  people,  the  thing  is  impossible.     They  are  fixed,  faat  rivetted  upon  us. 

Here,  tnen,  the  whole  subject  rises  before  us  :  and  would  to  God,  I  iiad  the  power 
to  do  justice  to  it.  But  I  feel  that  it  is  otherwise,  and  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  few 
of  its  most  prominent  points. 

As  it  seems,  that  we  must  extend  the  right  of  sufirage,  how  vain  will  it  be  to  in- 
troduce i^iio  our  Constitution,  a  principle  odious  to  the  people,  from  its  aristocra- 
tic cl^aracter  ?  Notwithstanding  oil  that  has  been  said  on  tliis  floor,  against  the  right 
of  men  to  vote,  you  find  few  men  who  will  deny  that  Utey  themselves  liave  tliat  right, 
either  by  nature,  or  in  some  otlier  way.  I  am  ibr  extendmg  the  ri^ht  of  suffrage,  not 
merely  b^ause  I  think  it  proper  in  itself,  that  every  free  white  citizen,  should  have 
•ome  share  in  the  Government,  but  because  it  is  the  only  way  to  counteract  the 
enects  of  the  increase  of  the  black  population  in  Virginia.  I  am  against  offering  a 
premium  to  induce  our  labouring  white  people  to  leave  our  soil.  I  would  have  that 
class  of  the  community  retained  and  encouraged  among  us,  as  the  best  means  of 
preventing  the  dispfoportionate  increase  of  the  slaves.  The  labour  of  tlie  country  is 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  be  it  performed  by  white  men  or  black.  The  black  la- 
bourer is  represented  through  the  person  of  ius  master,  but  tlie  white  labourer  is  not 
represented  at  all. 

Here  Mr.  G.  went  into  a  series  of  illustrations  on  the  relative  importance  of  labour 
and  money ;  contending  that  tliere  was  nothing  valuable  in  the  community  apart 
iVom  the  soil  itself,  that  was  not  the  effect  of  labour ;  that  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try had  not  been  yet  drawn  out :  and  argued  to  shew  that  it  wjis  better  entitled  to 
representation  than  wealth  co«ld  be  :  and  from  thence  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  an 
eixtension  of  the  rij^ht  of  suffrage.  He  never  thought  that  a  freehold  was  tlie  only 
qualification  on  which  men  ougnt  to  be  allowed  to  vote.  Society  lives  on  its  labour, 
not  on  its  cu>ital ;  if  not,  its  capital  would  soon  be  exhausted.  If,  said  he,  you  extend 
the  right  of  suffrage  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner,  you  will  satisfy  the  country. 
There  will  be  no  excitement,  and  the  whole  effect  of  tiie  alteration  you  produce,  will 
be  to  remove  the  seat  of  power,  not  across  tlie  mountains,  but  only  a  little  furtlier  up 
the  country,  than  where  it  now  resides.     We,  who  live  in  the  middle  region  of  Vir- 

ginia,  have  slaves  as  well  as  you.  You  profess  to  fear,  that  the  Valley  will  go  with 
le  west,  and  that  the  two  will  unita  their  power  to  oppress  and  injure  you.  If  that 
fear  be  well  founded,  the  measure  you  propose  offers  no  remedy.  Let  the  Valley 
unite  itself  with  the  west,  and  let  them  be  joined  by  all  the  non-slave-holders  below 
the  mountains,  and  any  resistance  of  your*s,  on  any  scheme  of  representation,  must 
prove  utterly  futile.  You  cannot  withstand  their  will.  Adopt  what  scheme  you 
please,  they  must  have  a  majority  in  tlie  Legislature.  It  is  the  interest  of  my  portion 
of  the  State  to  equalize  representation  on  any  basis ;  tliat  effect  cannot  be  avoided, 
and  if  it  could  be,  there  is  nothing  in  that  part  of  the  Slate  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
any  other  part. 

The  gentleman  from  Orange,  when  arguing  for  a  minority,  referred  the  Committee 
to  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  where  property  is  tlie  sole  basis.  But  there  is  a 
striking  difference  between  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Senate  of  Virginia, 
as  to  the  frequency  of  their  election.  In  Massachusetts  they  are  chosen  annually  ; 
in  Virginia,  only  once  in  four  years.  And  as  to  taxation,  the  chief  burden  of  the 
contributions  in  Massachusetts  is  imposed  by  the  people  themselves  as  divided  into 
wards.  The  taxes  laid  in  the  Legislative  Hall  are  comparatively  few ;  and  for 
oven  these,  the  legislators  are  perpetually  before  the  people  in  their  annual  elections. 

Gentlemen  talk  about  checks  and  responsibilities.  Is  the  responsibility  of  which 
they  speak,  the  responsibility  of  a  Governor  or  of  the  Senate  to  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates ?  We  all  know  how  such  checks  may  be  counteracted  by  combination.  The 
only  effectual  responsibihty  in  a  free  State,  is  responsibility  to  the  people.  They  are 
never  in  favor  of  theur  own  oppression  ;  and  although  individually,  may  think  them 
unjust  to  their  elaimSf  they  are  rarelu  so  to  the  general  interests.  1  he  gentleman 
from  Fauquier  (Mr.  Scott)  speaking  about  projects  to  tunnel  tlie  Alleghany,  referred 
to  the  case  of  the  James  Hiver  canal,  in  which  he  supposed  a  pledge  was  given,  or  at 
Ifast  understood  to  be  given,  that  if  the  Legislature  would  make  the  necessary  grant 
to  carry  on  the  improvement,  our  produce  sliould  not  be  taxed.  That  a  loan  was  ob- 
tained, and  when  diflioulty  was  felt  in  paying  the  interest,  a  tax  was  imposed  upon 
tobacco     I  was  here  at  the  time,  and  was  in  fiivor  of  the  project  of  improvement, 
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and  against  the  tax  on  tobacco.  Now,  I  ^sk,  who  voted  for  that  tax  on  tobi^coo  f 
The  whole  lower  Virginia  interest.  If  there  were  any  exceptions  at  all,  they  were 
(as  we  heard  lately)  ntri  nantes.  They  all  voted  by  a  simultaneous  ^ovement,  to  lay 
a  tax  of  a  dollar  a  hogshead  on  tobacco,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  in  the  act 
of  incorporation  of  the  James  River  Company,  by  which  tliey  were  bound  not  to  raisa 
their  tolls,  till  the  rate  of  transportation  should  be  reduced.  Yet  the  gentleman  says, 
that  the  pledge  then  given,  was  immediately  violated. 

[Mr.  Scott  nere  rose  to  explain.  •  He  had  not  charged  a  breach  of  faith  on  any  indi- 
viduals.    He  had  merely  stated  a  fact,  which  he  saw  in  the  Statute  Book.] 

Mr.  Gordon  said,,  in  reply,  that  it  was  much  more  agreeable  to  him  to  think,  that 
all  the  gentlemen  were  equally  just :  and  he  had  no  doubt,  that  those  who  voted 
the  tax,  were  upright  and  honoralue  men,  and  did  what  they  supposed  to  be  right. 
The  case  only  proved,  that  a  majority  could  sometimes  do  wrong  :  but,  said  Mr.  G. 
come  the  imposition  from  where  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain,  tha^  we  continue  to  pay 
it  to  this  day  :  and  when  I  hear  the  munificent  power  of  lower  Virginia  lauded  and 
magnified,  by  a  strange  association,  this  tobaeeo  tax  always  comes  into  my  mind.  It 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only :  and  well  do  1  remember,  with  what  ar* 
dour  and  ability  the  gentleman  from  Augusta  (Mr.  Johnson)  resisted  it  to  the  last,  in 
the  Senate.  Yet  this  case  is  brought  up  to  nave  weight  on  the  present  question. 
Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  gentlemen  voted  from  ^e  lairest  motives.  The  motiye 
avowed  by  some  was  to  cure  the  country  of  middle  Vir^ia,  of  its  fondness  for 
internal  improvement,  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  believe  it  has,  thus  far,  operated 
very  effectually  to  that  end.  Our  country  complained  of  the  tax,  and  endeiavored  to 
get  it  repealed  ;  but  in  vain  :  all  who  voted  to  lay  it  on,  voted  to  ke^b  it  on.  But 
this  case,  so  far  from  furnishings  an  argument,  for  inequahty  of  rights,  has  its  whole 
bearing  the  other  way.  Do  you  give  us  our  fair  power  in  the  Government,  and  then 
tax  our  tobacco,  if  you  can  ?  Sir,  I  am  not  against  the  tobacco  country.  As  to  the 
increase  of  the  tolls,  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  two  gentlemen,  who  reported 
in  its  favor.  They  were  both  enthusiastic  advocates  for  internal  improvement ;  one 
of  them  was  successfully  prosecuting  a  work  of  great  interest  on  the  Roanoke,  and 
the  other  had  his  own  residence  on  the  banks  of  James  river,  and  was  willing  him- 
self to  be  taxed. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  ask,  what  have  all  these  subjects  of  internal  improvement  to  do 
with  the  question  before  us  ?  What  prevents  us  from  going  on  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  Republic,  on  those  sacred  principles  of  equal  rights,  for  which  the  patriots  of 
America  have  always  contended  ?    1,  Sir,  insist,  that  the  people  are  capable  of  self- 

S>vemment,  and  that  they  ought  to  enioy  it ;  that  the  power  shall  not  reside  in  A  or 
,  but  in  the  whole  community ;  and  that  no  free  white  male  citizen  should  be 
excluded,  but  those  who  have  excluded  themselves,  by  the  immorality  of  their  cha- 
racter. 

After  an  apology  for  occupying  so  long  the  time  of  the  Oommittee,  and  a  reference 
to  the  embarrassment  under  which  he  haid  spoken,  Mr.  G.  then  resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  Morris  here  went  into  an  explanation  of  the  course  he  had  pursued  in  relation 
to  the  incorporation  of  the  Potomac  Company,  to  which  allusion  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Gordon.  He  had  voted  for  the  act  incorporating  the  company,  not  conceiving  it 
at  a!l  to  involve  the  question,  as  to  the  right  of  the  United  States'  Government  to 
bring  their  spades  upon  the  snil  of  Vir^.nia.  The  application  of  this  comnany  to  Con> 
ffress,  was  totally  distinct  from  their  ap)  lication  to  Virginia.  They  haa  applied  to 
Congress  merely  as  constituting  the  local  Legislature  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
through  a  port  of  which  District  they  wished  to  carry  their  Canal.  He  could  not  per- 
ceive, what  this  had  to  do  with  the  (question  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  th^it  he  did  not  nse  to  enter  into  a  discussion,  which  hsd  already 
occupied  the  Committee  for  seven  days :  but  simply  to  state  the  reason  why  he  shouJo 
vote  against  Mr.  Scott's  amendment.  That  amendment  proposes  a  basis  which  is  al- 
ready acted  upon  in  tlie  election  to  the  Senate  ;  and  being  attached  to  the  amendment 
(of  Mr.  Green,)  which  proposes  a  compound  basis  for  the  lower  House,  the  vote  in 
favor  of  one  must  cover  both.     Such  u  vote  he  could  not  consent  to  give. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  he  had  not  risen  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  general  question,  but 
only  to  say  a  word  on  the  last  amendment ;  for  it  was  a  little  remarkable,  that  on  thii 
which,  strictly  speaking,  was  the  only  (|ueetion  before  the  House,  not  one  word  had 
yet  been  said,  calculated  to  indicate,  eitlier  how  any  one  would  vote  upon  it,  or  how 
any  one  ought  to  vote  upon  it.  The  latitude  which  had  been  unavoidably  allowed 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  had  resulted  in  this,  that  the  whole  debate  hitherto 
had  been  occupied  on  the  comparative  merit  of  the  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Com 
mittee,  propoains  the  white  basis  exclusively  in  the  House  of  Delegates ;  and  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  (Mr.  Green)  propoaing  as  a  substitute 
the  compound  basis  in  that  House.  The  last  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Fauquier,  (Mr.  Scott)  sought  to  introduce  the  white  basis  in  the  Senate,  going 
on  the  ground  that  the  compound  basis  shall  prevail  in  the  lower  HQoae.    Mr.  John* 
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■on  said  ho  ■hoold  ▼ote  against  thui  amendment ;  not  because  he  thought  white  po- 
pulation an  improper  basis  for  representation  in  the  Senate,  but  because  he  thought 
that  question  could  be  better  considered,  more  fiurly  decided,  as  well  as  more  fully  un- 
derstood, when  the  Coaimittee  aiiouid  have  disposed  of  the  question  of  representation 
in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  should  come  directly  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
Senate.  Besides,  saiu  he,  this  amendment  takes  it  for  granted,  that  we  are  to  have 
representation  on  one  principle  in  the  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  on  another 

finnciple  in  the  other.  Those  who  are  of  this  opinion,  must  have  a  preference  in  re- 
ation  to  which  of  the  two  shall  be  on  the  white,  and  which  on  the  mixed  basis.  Those 
who  prefer  giving  the  white  basis  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  will,  of  course,  be  against 
the  amendment  now  last  before  us.  1  prefer  it,  as  furnishing  a  check  to  the  power  of 
the  Senate,  and  shall,  therefore,  vote  against  it  also. 

Mr,  Scott  said,  that  tlie  very  reason  given  by  the  gentleman  from  Augusta  ^Mr. 
Johnson)  operated  with  him  to  vote  the  other  way  :  But  the  gentleman  from  Louaoun 
(Mr.  Mercer)  had  said  that  the  present  amendment  gave  them  no  more  than  they  bad 
already.  He  would  ask  of  that  gentleman  to  point  out  a  single  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  establishes  a  white  basis  in  the  Senate  :  he,  at  least,  had  never  seen 
■nch  a  clause. 

Mr.  Mercer  replied  that  he  had  not  asserted  that  the  Constitution  has  such  a  pas- 
sage, but  the  Constitution  certainly  does  not  forbid  it,  and  it  has  been  established  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Scott  said  he  was  aware  of  that :  but  what  he  proposed  by  his  amendment 
was,  to  give  that  arrangement  a  Constitutional  sanction.  Its  whole  authority,  at  pre- 
sent, is  no  more  than  that  of  any  other  ordinary  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature.  Gen- 
tlemen insisted  on  having  a  white  basis  of  representation :  he  could  not  go  with  them 
the  entire  length  they  demauded,  but  was  willing,  as  an  ulHnuUumf  to  consent  to  that 
basis  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Johnson  would  suggest  one  enquiry  to  the  gentleman  who  advocated  the 
amendment  last  proposed.  Where  was  the  precedent,  or  where  could  anv  just  rea- 
son be  found,  to  sanction  such  a  course  as  it  proposed  ?  No  man  in  the  Convention, 
he  presumed,  was  disposed  to  disturb  that  part  of  the  Constitution  which  declares, 
that  there  shall  be  two  branches  of  the  Legislature ;  one,  numerous,  and  frequently 
elected,  and  coming  directly  from  the  people,  chargt-d  with  their  wishes  and  stored 
with  a  knowledge  of  all  their  wants,  to  present  their  petitions,  advocate  their  rights, 
and  claim  the  remedy  of  their  wrongs  :  The  other,  select  in  its  character,  few  m  its 
nambers,  a  longer  term  of  service,  and  so  graduated  in  the  rotation  of  those  terms  as 
to  render  the  bod^  perpetual,  charged  with  tlie  duty  ot  revising  the  proceedings  of  the 
representatives  oi  the  people,  of  detecting  their  errors,  and  correcting  them :  m  whom 
confidence  may  be  placed,  that  they  will  have  tlie  firmness  to  result  wrong,  and  the 
intelligence  requisite  to  perceive,  and  to  decide  upon,  what  is  right.  These  doctrines 
he  understood  to  be  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  these  rules,  none  that  he  knew  of, 
wished  to  disturb.  But  the  ground  taken  bv  those  who  wished  to  see  the  Constitu- 
tion amended  was,  that  in  the  popular  branch  of  tlie  Legislature,  charged  more  espe- 
cially with  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  people,  the  people  do  not  now  enjoy  an  equal 
representation ;  although  in  the  other,  and  Umj  controlling  branch,  they  are  justly  re- 
presented. You  wish,  said  Mr.  Johnson,  a  censor  (for  you  all  contend  for  placing 
some  limit  upon  the  majority,)  and  for  that  end,  you  provide  a  Senate.  But  the  effect 
of  the  present  amendment,  instead  of  making  the  Senate  a  censor  upon  the  House, 
goes,  in  effect,  to  make  the  House  of  Delegates  a  censor  upon  the  Senate.  Now,  I 
call  upon  all  who  have  any  regard  to  the  juit  principles  of  Government,  to  its  harmo- 
ny and  its  consistency,  to  tell  iiie  why  such  a  distinction  should  be  established. 

Mr.  Scott  observed  in  reply,  that  he  would  give  the  gentleman  one  or  two  reasons. 
Both  the  branches  of  tlie  Legislature  were  popular  in  Uieir  character :  both  being  cho- 
sen by  the  people,  and  responsible  to  them  *,  and  the  question  was,  which  of  them 
shoukl  be  placed  as  a  guard  upon  the  taxing  power  ?  We  contend  that  we  are  enti- 
tled to  place  that  guard  in  the  stronger  branch  of  the  Legislature.  We  wish  to  have 
our  rights  protected,  inasmuch  as  we  bring  a  larger  stake  into  the  community  :  we 
bring  our  persons  rot  only,  but  our  property  with  us ;  and  we  ought,  therefore  to  have 
the  stronger  security.  Again,  the  interests  of  property  are  more  easily  infiinged  than 
those  of  persons.  We  expose  our  person  in  tlie  streets,  we  place  our  less  valuable 
property  within  the  walls  of  our  houses,  but  we  lock  up  our  gold  in  a  strong  box. 

Mr.  Nicholas  said,  that  he  wished  to  explain  the  vote  he  should  give.  He  had  lis- 
tened with  attention  to  the  arguments  urged  on  both  sides,  and  his  conviction  was  that 
the  compound  basis  of  representation  was  the  only  true  and  proper  basis  in  both 
Houses.  Why  should  the  gentleman  firom  Augusta,  (Mr.  Johnson)  impute  any  im-^ 
proper  motive  to  tliose  who  were  in  favor  of  the  present  amendment  ?  For  his  own' 
part,  he  thought  that  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier  (Mr.  Scott)  went 
very  conclusively  to  shew,  not  merely  that  the  compound  principle  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  larger  branch  of  the  Legislature,  but  that  it  ought  to  prevail  in  both 
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branches.  But,  it  wa«  possible,  that  th«  vote  on  his  amendment,  mif  ht  serve  to  try 
how  far  gentlemen  of  opposite  views  could  come  to  some  compromise,  and  yield  a  littM 
of  their  respective  convictions.  Can  it,  asked  Mr.  Nichohis,  be  imputed  to  us  as  a 
fault,  iJiat  we  are  willing,  at  least,  to  make  the  experiment?  Or  are  the  gentlemen 
resolutely  determined  to  go  to  all  extremities  ?  1  he  amendment  appears  to  me  wise 
in  another  aspect.  What  security  have  we  who  wish  to  take  a  middle  ground,  that 
gentlemen  atler  having  obtained  that  principle  gf  representation  which  they  de- 
eire  ia  the  lower  House,  will  not,  aflerwords,  when  we  come  to  fix  the  basis  of  the 
Senate  ^insist  upon,  and  carry  it  there  also  ?  I  am  willing  to  take  this  amendment  as 
an  experiment,  to  try  what  are  the  views  and  feelings  of  other  gentlemen  ;  reserving 
to  myself  to  pursue  such  a  course  in  the  issue,  as  I  may  then  deem  expedient.  As  to 
the  pD^priety  of  estjjblishing  the  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  ratter  Uian 
in  the  Senate,  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  goes  on  a  pHitio  principii. 
It  takes  for  granted  the  very  question  in  dispute,  viz.  that  me  white  basis  of  repre- 
sentation is  the  most  proper  in  itself.  We  tJiink  otherwise.  We  prefer  the  mixed 
basis  :  and  so  thinking,  we  desire  to  have  ft  first  established  in  the  most  numerous 
House  of  the  Ijegislature. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  decided  in  th% 
negative.     Ayes  43,  Noes  49. 

So  Mr.  Scott's  amendment,  (proposing  the  white  basis  in  the  Senate,  and  the  com- 
pound basis  in  tJie  House  of  Delegates,)  was  rejected. 

TJie  question  tlien  recurring  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Green,  viz:  to 
strike  out  the  word  "exclusively"  from  the  resolution  reported  by  the  Legislative 
Committee,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  words  **  and  taxation  combined,"  and  tlw 
vote  being  apparently  about  to  be  taken, 
Mr.  Monroe,  rose  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

It  is  with  reluctance,  Sir,  that  I  now  rise  to  address  you,  the  reasons  for  which,  I . 
need  not  repeat,  but  being  under  the  necessity  of  giving  my  vote,  I  owe  it  to  my  con- 
stituents who  have  generously  placed  me  here,  to  the  Uommonwealth  I  have  so  long 
served,  and  to  myself,  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  I  act.     I  must  do  it  with  the 
utmost  brevity,  and  I  tear  tliat  1  shall  fail,  in  giving  the  explanation  which  I  wish. 

I  have  s<  en  with  tlie  deepest  concern,  a  concern  I  want  language  to  express,  the 
divisions  which  exist  in  this  body,  and  in  the  Commonwealth  j  because  I  anticipate  if 
they  shall  be  persevered  in,  the  most  unhappy  consequences.     I  consider  it  the  inter-  • 
est  of  every  section  of  tJie  Commonwealth,  to  unite  msome  arrangement,  which  may 
be  satisfactory  to  a  great  majority  of  this  House  and  of  the  State ;  and  even  to  sacn- 
fice  a   portion  of  their  respective  claims,  rather  than  to  fail  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  great  object,  for  which  we  have  met.     If  we  go  home  without  having  agreed  upon 
.  a  Constitution,  or  if  we  shall  agree  upon  one,  and  it  shall  be  passed  by  a  small  ma- 
jority, what  will  be  the  effect  ?  An  appeal  will  immediately  be  made  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, which  will  excite  repellant  feelings  among  tlie  people,  in  one  section  against 
those  of  the  other,  which  will  endanger  the  dismemberment  of  the  State.    If  it  Miould 
be  rejected  by  them,  or  passed  by  a  small  majority,  the  same  result  might  follow. 
Sectional  feelings  already  existing,  will  be  nursed  and  cherished;  they  wul  increase 
and  spread,  till  at  length,  one  part  of  the  community  will  be  pitted  against  the  other, 
and  a  deep  and  malignant  acrimony  ensue,  and  where  wil?  it  end  ?  In  an  actual  dis- 
memberment of  the  Commonwealth ;  wl^ich  would  be  the  worst  evil  that  can  befiil 
us  ;  a  result  which  would  be  equally  calamitous  to  all.     Should  it  take  place,  the  party 
which   had  pressed  its  claims  with  most  earnestness,  would  suffer  as  much  as  the 
others.     If  the  State  should  be  severed,  will  the  General  Government  agree,  that 
the  dismembered  part  shall  be  admitted  as  a  separate  State  into  the  Union  ?     I  doubt 
it.     But  if  it  should  agree  to  it,  could  we  then  get  forward,  with  all  our  objects  of  in- 
ternal improvement ;  objects  which  I  have  always  advocated,  and  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  1  have  taken  a  deep  interest,  with  the  same  success,  as  in  our  present 
situation  ?     I  have  considered  these  improvements,  as  very  important  to  the  strength 
->*}      and  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  stability  of  the  Union.     I  have  wished  to  see 
tliem  prosecuted,  but  within  the  limited  resources  of  the  State,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  United  States.     What  else  is  there  tliat  can  so  effectually  bind  us  together  ?  If  the 
Atlantic   States  should  be  separated  from  those  of  the  west,  the  country  would  be 
ruined.     The  western  States  would  then  be  arrayed  a<rainst  those  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
endless  strife  be  the  consequence.     If  Virginia  shoulcTbe  dismembered,  on  the  ground 
of  the  present  controversy,  will  not  tlie  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  experience  the  same 
fate  ?    The  same  principles  are  involved,  and  causes  exist  there,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent.     Those  causes  do  not  exist  in  tlie  new  States,  where  the  emigration  waa 
,«udden,  and  the  interests  of  all  the  emigrants,  are  nearly  the  same.    There  are  cau- 
ses of  disunion  among  us,  which  do  not  apply  to  them,  and  if  wo  can  bind  the  States 
together,  by  opening  communications  between  them,  then  our  union  will  be  perfected, 
nothing  can  ever  break  it. 
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There  are  two  great  waters  in  Virginia,  the  James  river  and  the  Potomac,  which  I 
am  very  anxioos  to  have  connected,  with  the  western  waters  to  which  tlie^  approach. 
The  Roanoke  is  a  third  one,  which  may,  in  some  degree,  be  connected  with  the  wes- 
tern waters,  and  more  intijnateiy  with  those  of  the  CJiesapeake.  These  objects  may 
be  much  better  accomplished,  it*  the  State  remains  united,  tlian  if  it  should  be  dis- 
membered. 

What  are  the  grounds  of  this  division  ?  On  what  does  it  rest  ?  I  regret  that  I  am 
incompetent  to  go  at  large  into  a  consideration  of  them.  It  is  contended  by  those 
who  reside  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  that  representation  in  the  Legislature, 
shall  be  based  on  white  population  alon#:  It «  contended  on  the  other  hand,  by  those 
who  live  in  the  east,  that  it  ^all  be  based  on  Uie  principle  of  population  and  taxation 
combined.  These  are  the  two  grounds  of  difference.  I  am  satisfied,  that  the  claim 
of  those  in  the  west,  is  rational  under  particular  circumstances.  It  has  often  been 
suflpgested  here,  and  I  accord  with  that  view,  that  putting  the  citizens  in  an  equal  con- 
ditian,  and  the  basis  which  they  claim  is  just :  It  is  founded  on  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  and  in  policy  also,  under  certain  circumstances-  But  look  at  the  Atlantic  coun- 
try, and  what  is  their  claim  ?  They  are  the  oldest  portion  of  the  State  ;  they  have  a 
•peoies  of  property,  in  a  much  greater  amount  than  the  people  of  the  west,  and  this 
they  wish  to  protect.  It  consists  of  slaves.  I  am  satisfied,  if  no  such  thing  as  slave-  <^- 
ry  existed,  that  the  people  of  our  Atlantic  border,  would  meet  their  brethren  of  the 
west,  upon  the  basis  of  a  majority  of  the  free  white  population. 

What  has  been  the  leading  spirit  of  this  State,  ever  since  our  independence  was  ob- 
tained ^  She  has  always  declared  herself  in  favour  of  the  equal  rights  of  man.  The 
revolution  was  conducted  on  that  principle.  Yet  there  was  at  that  time,  a  slavish 
population  in  Virginia.  We  hold  it  m  the  condition  in  which  the  revolution  found  it, 
and  what  can  be  done  with  tliis  population  ?  If  they  were  extinct,  or  had  not  been 
here,  white  persons  wonld  occupy  their  place,  and  perform  all  the  offices  now  per- 
formed by  them,  and  consequently,  be  represented.  If  the  white  people  were  not 
taxed,  thev  also  would  be  firee  fi-om  taxation.  If  you  set  them  free,  look  at  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  society.  Emancipate  tliem,  and  what  would  be  their  condition  ?  Four 
hundred  thousand,  or  a  greater  number  of  poor,  without  one  cent  of  property,  what 
would  become  of  them  ?  Disorigranization  would  follow,  and  perfect  confusion.  They 
are  separated  from  the  rest  of  society,  by  a  different  colour;  there  can  be  no  inter- 
course or  equality  between  tliem  ;  nor  can  you  remove  them.  How  is  it  practicable  i 
The  thing  is  impossible,  and  they  must  remain  as  poor,  free  from  the  controul  of  their 
masters,  and  most  soon  fall  upon  the  rest  of  the  society,  and  resort  to  plunder  for  sub« 
sistence.  As  to  the  practicabdity  of  emancipating  them,  it  can  never  be  done  by  the 
State  itself,  nor  without  the  aid  of  the  Union.  And  what  would  be  their  condition, 
supposing  they  were  emancipated,  and  not  removed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Uni'.n  ? 
The  experiment  has  in  part  been  tried.  Thejr  have  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in 
great  numbers,  and  form  a  part  of  the  population  of  Philadelphia,  and  likewise  of 
New- York  and  Boston.  But  those  who  were  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  eraanci* 
pation,  in  those  portions  of  the  Union,  have  become  shocked  at  the  charges  of  main- 
taining them,  as  well  as  at  the  effect  of  their  example.  Nay,  Sir,  look  at  Ohio,  and  /^ 
what  has  slie  recently  done  ?  Ohio  acknowledges  the  equal  rights  of  all,  yet  she  has  "* 
driven  them  off  firom  her  territory.  She  has  l^en  obliged  to  oo  it.  If  emancipation 
be  possible,  I  look  to  the  Union  to  aid  in  effecting  it. 

Sir,  what  brought  us  together  in  the  ^revolutionary  war?     It  was  tlie  doctrine  of 
e^ual  rights.     Each  part  of^tlie  country,  encouraged  and  supported  eveiy  oUier  part 
None  took  ad  vantage  of  the  other's  distresses.     An< 


of  it.  None  took  advantage  of  the  other's  distresses.  And  if  we  find  that  this  evil 
has  preyed  upon  the  vitals  of  the  Union,  and  has  been  prejudicial  to  all  the  States, 
where  it  has  existed,  and  is  likewise  repugnant  to  their  several  State  Constitutions, 
and  Bills  of  Rights,  why  may  we  not  expect,  that  they  will  unite  with  us,  in  accom- 
plishing its  removal  ?  If  we  make  the  attempt  and  cannot  accomplish  it,  the  effect 
will  at  least,  be  to  abate  the  grtat  number  of  petitions  and  memorinb,  which  are  con- 
tinually pourinff  in  upon  the  Government.  This  matter  is  before  the  nation,  and  the 
principles,  and  consequencea,  involved  in  it,  are  of  tlie  highest  importance.  But  in 
the  meanwhile,  self-preservation  demands  of  us  union  in  our  councils. 

What  was  the  origin  of  our  slave  population  ?  The  evil  commenced  when  we  were 
in  our  Colonial  state,  but  acts  were  passed  by  our  Colonial 'Lej^ature,  prohibiting 
the  importation,  of  more  slaves,  into  the  Colony.  These  were  reiected  by  the  Crown. 
We  declared  our  independence,  and  the  prohibition  of  a  further  importation,  was 
asnong'  the  first  acts,  of  State  sovereignty.  Virginia  was  the  first  State,  which  in- 
structed her  Dele^tes,  to  declare  the  Colonies  independent.  She  braved  all  dangers. 
From  Quebec  to  Boston,  and  from  Boston  to  Savannah,  Virginia  shed  the  blood  of 
her  sons.  No  imputation,  then,  can  be  cast  upon  her,  in  this  matter.  She  did  all 
that  was  in  her  power  to  do,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  to  mitigate  its 
evils. 
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As  to  our  western  bretliren,  I  feel  as  deep  an  interest  for  them,  as  for  those  on  the 
Atlantic  border.  I  have  so  long  represented  the  Commonwealth,  that  I  have  no  see* 
tional  feelipg.    I  look  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  seek  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

As  to  tlie  question  of  boundary,  what  was  the  conduct  of  Virginia  ?  Like  the  other 
Colonies,  she  claimed  the  boundaries,  and  the  extent  of  territory,  gnuted  to  her  br 
her  Charter.  Vireinia  stood  on  the  same  footing  with  the  other  States.  They  idl 
held,  under  their  Charters.  But  as  the  revolution  advanced,  it  began  to  be  contended 
by  those  States,  whose  territory  was  covered  with  population,  that  those  who  held 
vacant  lands,  should  throw  them  into  a  common  stock,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
and  the  contest  was  pushed  to  such  an  exfent  that  menaces  of  hostility  begun  to  be  utUr- 
ed.  To  quiet  this  discoatent.  Virginia  ceded  to  the  United  SUtes,  the  territory  which 
she  held,  to  the  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  out  of  which  three  States  of  the  Union  have 
been  formed.  Kentucky  then,  also  a  distant  part  of  her  territory,  but  separated  by 
mountains  from  the  rest  of  the  Sute,  claimed  independence.  Virginia  consented  to 
this  also.  And  what  did  she  then  fix  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  ?  The 
Ohio  River  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains  All  the  residue  of  her  boundary  was 
left  as  it  stood  before,  in  confidence,  that  the  extent  was  not  too  great,  and  that  all  the 
inhabitants  within  it,  would  be  held  together  by  a  common  interest.  What  has  been 
her  course,  as  to  the  settlement,  quite  up  to  the  boundary  line?  It  has  been  ever  fair 
open,  manly,  and  generous.  She  has  seldom  refused  the  erection  of  a  county,  when- 
ever it  was  sought.  So  at  least  I  am  assured,  for  I  have  been  absent,  in  the  perform- 
ance  of  other  duties,  and  cannot  be  expected,  to  recollect  the  details,  of  this  subject. 
She  has  been  guilty  of  no  oppression,  as  has  been  acknowledged  here,  where,  incleed! 
I  have  witnessed  with  delight,  tlie  mutual  respect  and  confidence,  with  which  gende- 
men,  on  opposite  sides,  speak  of  each  other ;  and  I  most  earnestly  hope,  that  they  will 
remain,  firinly  bound  together. 

As  to  the  best  arrangement  for  the  settlement  of  this  question,  I  wiU  frankly  slate 

7  own  views.  I  hold  concession  to  be  necessary  on  both  sides.  I  think  the  claim 
the  West  strong ;  but  that  that  of  those,  who  reside  on  the  Atlantic  side,  b  equal- 
ly so.  It  is  said,  that  by  the  principle,  the  latter  contend  fen*,  the  natural  and  political 
nfirhts  of  men,  would  be  violated.  I  do  not  so  view  the  case.  I  think  that  it  admits 
of  a  different  view ;  that  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  with  the  necessary  modifications. 
I  am  an  advocate  for  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffirtfe,  and  on  that  subtect  I 
am  ready  to  go,  as  far  as  the  most  liberal  can  desire.  I  will  here  state  an  incident 
which  occurred  when  I  was  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  in  1810.  Petitions  were 
then  presented,  praying  for  a  Convention,  and  one  of  Uie  objecto  denred,  or  urged  in 
the  debate,  was  an  extension  of  the  right  of  sufilrage.  I  had  just  seen  the  effects  of 
this  riffht  in  other  countries :  I  had  recently  been  m  England  and  France,  and  wit- 
nessed popular  movements  in  both  countries,  particularly  in  France.  I  was  present 
during  three  of  the  great  movements  of  the  people,  who  seemed  to  act  without  any 
check  or  control.  I  saw  one  of  these  movements  directod  against  their  existing  Qov- 
ernment,  and  by  which  it  was  literally  torn  to  pieces.  It  was  at  lei^th  repressed, 
with  the  bayonet,  by  Pichegru.  In  another  the  Convention  was  most  violently  assail- 
ed ;  the  multitude,  burst  into  the  Legislative  Hall ;  they  were  met  and  exposed,  by 
the  members ;  they  killed  one,  and  cutting  o'ff'  his  head,  marched  with  it  oo  a  pike  to 
the  President's  Choir.  I  witnessed  this  scene.  The  third  of  these  popular  move- 
ments, was  also  an  attack  on  the  Conventiqn.  The  Convention  was  about  to  pass  over 
the  Government  to  the  Directory  and  the  two  Councib.  The  excitement  among  the 
people  was  great,  (beinf  fomented^  as  I  believe,  by  the  agents  of  foreign  powers,  fi)r 
a  political  purpose,)  and  they  had  like  to  have  overthrown  the  Gk>vemment,  but  aAer 
much  bloodshed,  they  were  at  length  repulsed.  1  had  seen  also,  popular  movements 
in  England,  though  not  of  so  marked  a  tendency.  I  confess  that  this  conduct  of  the 
people  of  France,  under  a  Government  which  was  exclusively  their  own,  made  me 

fause.  I  wished  the  tendency  of  the  metisures,  asked  fbr,  to  be  carefully  weighed, 
hesitated,  not  firom  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  own  country,  but  from  what  I 
had  seen  of  man,  elsewhere.  I  reflected  long,  and  at  length,  became  willing,  to  ex- 
tend the  right  of  suffroffe  to  all  those,  who  have  a  common  mterest  in  the  country,  and 
may  act,  as  free  and  independent  citizens.  We  are  difiTerently  situated  fjom  any  other 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  self-government  can  exist  any  where,  it  b  in  these 
SUtes,  and  in  Virginia  os  well  as  in  any  other  part  of  our  Union. 

I  will  carry  the  right  of  suffiroge  as  far  as  any  reasonable  man  can  desire.  Then 
the  righte  of^all  the  citizens  will  stand  upon  the  same  ground :  the  poor  man  and  the 
rich,  wiU  stand  on  the  same  level.  As  to  the  arrangement  of  dbtricto,  and  the  pnn 
tection  of  property  bv  some  reasonable  guarantee,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  aflfect  the 
quesUon,  of  equal  nghte,  among  the  citizens.  It  will  not  affect  it,  within  any  one  dis- 
trict, where  there  are  both  poor  and  rich  men.  If  the  plan  was  to  create  an  order  of 
nobUity,  or  to  make  the  right  of  suffrage,  depend  on  much  property,  it  might  enable 
the  nch,  to  oppress  the  poor ;  but  Uiat  b  not  the  case ;  it  leaves  both  on  the  same 
ground,  and  gives  the  one  no  advantage  over  the  other.     I  only  say,  that  represento- 
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Uon  ■hoold  be  bssedi  on  thie  white  population,  with  some  reasonable  protection  for 
property.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  It  may  be  done  in  two  modes.  First  it  may 
be  arranged,  as  it  is  in  South  Carolina,  by  taking  both  into  consideration ;  base  your 
representation  on  the  white  population  of  the  State,  and  combine  that,  with  the  pro- 
portioB  of  taxes  throughout  the  whole ;  then  each  district  will  have  its  own  share. 
The  other  mode  is  thus :  Let  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Legislature  be  placed  upon 
the  basis  of  white  population  alone,  and  the  other  branch,  on  the  compound  basis  of 
population  and  taxation.  If  this  plm  be  adopted,  then  the  question  arises,  in  which 
branch,  shall  the  wh^  basis  prevail .'  and  in  which  the  compound .'  Will  you  give 
the  bqsis  of  white  population  only,  to  the  House  of  Delegates  or  to  the  Senate  ?  I 
think  it  will  be  more  safe,  for  both  sections,  for  the  western  and  Atiantic  country,  if 
you  give  it  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  for  the  compound  basis,  to  prevail  in  the 
senate. 

If  yon  oould  agree  on  this  arrangement,  the  country  will,  I  think,  be  satisfied,  and 
there  will  be  an  ample  check  upon  the  course  of  legisUtion,  bv  the  structure  of  the 
Senate.  The  popular  branch,  may  then  orij^nate  wluitever  it  shall  think  most  for  the 
good  of  the  country  *,  and  if,  through  the  stimulus  of  heated  feeling,  they  should  pro- 
pose any  improper  measures,  the  &nate  will  operate  as  an  immediate  oheck.  It  was 
on  this  principle,  that  I  voted  against  the  proposition  to  establish  the  white  basis  for  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  it  was  my  duty,  to  rise  and  state  the  grounds  of  my  vote, 
BO  far  as  my  ability,  and  the  stale  of  my  health,  would  admit.  1  wish  to  see  the  basis 
of  white  population  alone  adopted  for  tiie  House  of  Delegates,  and  the  compound 
basis  of  representation,  consisting  of  white  population  and  taxation  combined,  lor  the 
Senate.    This  is  my  view. 

Mr.  Giles,  in  moving  for  the  rising  of  the  Committee,  took  occasion  to  express  his 
gratification  at  the  coiirse  and  general  tone  of  the  debate,  and  his  hope  that  some  pro- 
position for  a  compromise,  would  conduct  it  to  a  fortunate  result.  He  intimated  a 
doubt  whether  the  state  of  his  health  would  permit  him  to  address  the  Committee  to- 
morrow, and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  bespeaking  the  floor  :  but  made  a 
conditional  promise,  to  present  his  views  if  able,  and  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
•hould  not  be  otherwise  occupied. 

The  Committee  thereupon  rose,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  House  changed 
ks  hour  of  meeting  for  to-rooirow  to  eleven  o'clock,  and  then  adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  NovBMBER  3,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  (^ned  with  prayer  by  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Croes  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chunshw 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Stanard  in  the  Chair, 
the  question  being  on  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Green  to  the  first  resolution 
reported  by  tiie  Legislative  Committee,  which  resolution  is  in  these  words  :  Resolved^ 
Tnat  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  regard  shall 
be  had  to  the  free  white  population  ezclusivtly :  and  which  amendment  proposes 
to  strike  out  the  word  "  exclusively,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  **  and  taxation  com- 
bined." 

Mr.  Lkiob  of  Chesterfield,  said  he  rose  to  address  the  Committee,  on  this  vitally 
interesting  question,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  him — having  to 
foUow  the  venerable  member  firom  Loudoun  (Mr.  Monroe)  who  favored  the  Commit* 
tee  with  his  views,  yesterday — and  who,  firom  his  advonoed  age  and  lone  experience, 
firom  the  high  place  he  had  filled  in  the  service  and  in  the  confidence  of  his  country, 
and  from  the  laree  space  he  occupied  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  possessed  great  weight 
of  character,  to  deepen  tiie  impression  on  the  minds  of  others,  of  any  opinions  he 
miffht  utter — weight  of  character,  of  which  he  himself  (as  he  had  often  felt  before 
and  never  more  painfiilly  than  now)  had  none,  literally  none.  Nevertheless,  this  was 
an  occasion,  on  which  he  could  take  counsel  only  from  his  sense  of  duty.  And,  he 
believed,  if  George  Washington  were  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and  to  propose  such  a 
compromise  as  that  offered  by  the  venerable  gentieman,  so  partial  as  in  his  conception 
it  was,  so  ruinous,  so  destructive,  so  damnatory,  to  the  dearest  interests  of  the  people 
who  had  sent  him  here,  he  should  find  the  moral  courage  in  his  heart  to  reject  and  to 
oppose  it,  even  coming  from  him.  The  sUUrunt  comay  he  might  experience — but  not 
(ne  thought)  the  vox  faueilnts  hcesU—on  the  contrary,  he  slwuld  be  apt  to  utter  a 
shriek  of  alarm  and  terror,  that  would  strike  the  duJlest  ear  and  the  auUest  under- 
standing, though  not  perhaps  the  hearts  of  such  reformers,  as  were  willing  to  make 
the  experiment  on  the  body  politic,  how  large  a  dose  of  French  rights  of  man  it  can 
bear,  without  fever,  firenzy,  madness  and  death. 
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He  said,  all  the  little  knowledge  he  possessed,  and  all  his  habits  of  tfainkinif,  wen 
merely  professional ;  liabits  of  thinking,  confiu«d  to  narrow  questions  of  municipal 
law  and  justice,  and  httle  suited  to  the  examination  and  discussion  of  great  questions 
of  State,  which  require  the  greatest  reach  and  tlie  widest  range  of  thought.  He  felt 
himself  under  a  sort  of.  necessity  to  begin  with  a  clear  and  lair  state  ot  the  case  and 
of  the  question. 

He  had  tlien,  in  the  first  place,  to  inform  the  Committee,  that  there  is  assessed,  of 
/  land  tax,  upon  the  twenty-nme  counties  lying  below  the  Blue  Ridge  and  above  tide 
I  water,  containing  about  196,500  tax-paying  inhabitants  (average  per  head)  34  cents ; 
upon  the  thirty-six  counties  and  four  towns,  lying  on  tide  water,  containing  about 
Id  1,600  tax-paying  people,  3I-ceiits;  upon  the  fourteen  counties  between  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  the  Alleghany ,  containing  124,000  lax-payers,  27,cents;  and  upon  the  twen- 
ty-six trans-AlIe^hany  counties,  containing  134,500  tax-payers,  12  cents.  Of  the  tax 
on  slaves,  tliere  is  assessed  on  the  people  of  the  twenty-nme  middle  counties  below 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  above  tide-water,  (average  per  head)  28  cents;  on  the  people  of 
the  thirty-six  counties  and  four  towns  on  tide  water,  24  cents ;  on  the  people  of  the 
fourteen  Valley  counties,  7  cents;  and  on  tlie  people  of  the  twenty-six  trans-Allegha- 
ny  counties,  3  cents.  The  tax  on  horses  and  carriages,  assessed  on  the  tax-paying 
people  of  the  twenty-nine  middle  counties  (average  per  head)  is  9  cents ;  on  tliose^ 
the  tide  water  country,  8  cents ;  on  those  of  the  Valley  country,  8  cents;  and  on 
those  of  the  trans- Alleghany  country,  7  cents.  The  total  of  these  direct  taxes,  assessed 
on  the  people  of  the  twenty-nine  middle  counties,  it;  72.c»at« ;  on  those  of  the  tide 
water  country,  64  cents ;  on  those  of  the  Valley  country,  4)^  cents  ;  and  on  those  of 
the  trans-AUeghany  country,  22^  cents.  The  country  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  con- 
tains about  3di,500  tax-paying  inhabitants,  and  the  taxes  assessed  on  tliem,  averaged 
per  head,  stands  thus — land  tax,  82  cents  7  mills  ;  slave  tax,  26  cento  8  mills  ;  hor«e 
and  carriage  tax,  S  cents  7  mills ;  total  of  direct  taxes,  68  cents  2  mills — and  the  conn- 
'  try  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  contains  about  258,500  tax-paying  inhabitants,  and  the 
average  per  head  of  taxes  assessed  on  them,  is  19  cents  0  mills  of  land  tax ;  5  cents 
of  slave  tax ;  7  centB  6  jnills  of  tlie  tax  on  horses  and  carriages ;  total  82  cents-  2 
mills. 

The  tax  assessed  on  tlie  people  of  the  Congressional  district  composed  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Sussex,  Southampton,  Surry,  Isle  of  Wight,  Prince  George,  and  Greensville, 
(one  of  the  least  fertile  tracts  of  country  in  the  southern  part  of  Oie  State)  is  6^  cents, 
average  per  head ;  the  tax  assessed  on  the  people  of  the  district  of  Brunswick,  Lu- 
nenburg, Mecklenburg  and  Dinwiddie,  (an  adjoining  district  of  medium  fertility)  is 
75  cents;  that  assessed  on  the  people  of  the  district  of  Halifax,  Pitt^lvania  and 
Campbell,  is  71  cents ;  and  that  assessed  on  the  people  of  the  district  of  Powhatan. 
Amelia,  Nottoway,  Chesterfield  and  Petersburg,  is  iil  cents ;  while  the  tax  assessea 
on  the  people  of  the  nortliern  district  of  Loudoun,  Fairfax  and  Prince  William, 
amounts  to  an  average  of  no  more  than  57  cents ;  and  tliat  assessed  on  the  people  of 
the  rich  and  fertile  Valley  district  of  Frederick  and  Shenandoah,  (the  finest  part  of 
the  State)  averages  only  43  cents  per  head. 

The  average  per  head  of  direct  taxes  assessed  on  the  people  of  Frederick,  is  56 
cents  ;  Loudoun,  56  cents ;  Jefierson,  (the  finest  county  in  the  State)  55  cents ;  Au- 

gusta,  54  cents ;  Berkeley,  38  cents ;  Shenandoah,  31  cents ;  Kanawha,  S9  cents ; 
>hio,  21  cents ;  Brooke,  10  cents ;  Harrison,  17  cents ;  and  Monongaha,  15  cents — 
while  the  average  amount  assessed  on  the  people  of  Fluvanna,  is  71  cents ;  Nelson, 
79  cents ;  Ainlierst,  81  cents ;  Buckingham,  82  cents  ;  Campbell,  84  cents ;  Orange, 
88  cents ;  Albemarle,  90  cents ;  Gooehland,  92  cents ;  Cumberland,  12  cents ;  Amefia, 
106  centa ;  Nottoway,  119  cents  ;  Powhatan,  122  cents ;  and  that  little  despised  coun- 
ty of  Warwick,  75  cents ;  tltat  is,  20  cents  more  than  Jeflierson. 

In  these  estimates,  it  should  be  observed,  free  negroes  wete  included  as  tax-paying 
citiaens,  because  they  were  so  in  the  eye  of  tlie  law,  though  it  is  well  known  they  in 
fact  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  Treasury  :  the  tax  on  merchants'  and  otlier  li- 
censes  wa«  excluded,  though  in  truth  they  were  borne  by  the  consumers  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood :  the  tax  on  tobacco  inspected,  imposed  under  the  pretext  of 
providing  a  mnd  for  insurance  of  tobacco  burned  in  the  pubhc  warehouses,  and  borne 
wholly  by  the  tobacco  planters,  was  also  excluded :  and  the  gross  taxes  assessed  were 
estimated  instead  of  the  amount  paid  into  the  Treasury.  The  estimate,  too,  wan 
founded  on  the  taxes  of  the  year  1828,  while  the  numbers  of  tax-paying  citizens  were 
ascertained  by  the  Census  of  1^^,  since  which  there  has  been  a  greater  proportional 
increase  of  white  population  in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  L.  said  he  had  been  fiu-nished  by  his  friend  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Cul- 
peper  (Mr.  Green)  with  an  estimiUe,  in  which  the  flee  negroes  were  (as  they  ought 
to  oe)  excluded  firom  the  number  of  tax-paying  citizens,  and  the  taxes  on  licenses  and 
on  tobacco  inspected  were  excluded  from  the  amount  of  taxation,  and  which  was 
founded  on  the  amount  of  direct  taxes  actually  paid  into  the  Treasury  in  1828,  and 
the  estimate  fiimished  by  the  Auditor  of  the  white  population  in  1829.    And  it  thence 
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appeared,  that  the  twenty-nine  middle  counties  contained  a  white  population  of  about 
lk7,000,  and  pay  (average  per  head)  of  land  tax  about  34  cents,  of  slave  tax  2S  centa, 
ajid  of  the  horse  and  carriage  tax  9  cents :  the  thirty-six  counties  and  four  towns  on 
tide-water  contain  a  white  population  of  about  KJo/XK),  who  pay  an  average  of  about 
34  cents  of  land  tax,  27  cents  of  slave  tax,  and  9  cents  of  horse  and  carriage  tax :  the 
fourteen  valley  counties  contain  a  white  population  of  about  KJH,t)00,  who  pay  an 
average  of  about  24  cents  of  land  tax,  6  cents  of  slave  tax,  and  7  cents  of  horse  and 
carnage  tax:  and  the  twenty  trans-Alleghony  counties  contain  a  white  population  of 
about  181,300,  who  pay  an  average  of  about  9  centB  of  land  tax,  2  cents  of  slave  tax, 
and  5  cents  of  tlie  tax  on  horses  and  carriages.  The  white  population  east  of  tlie  Blue 
Ridge  is  about  302,500,  and  west  of  tlie  Blue  Ridge  319,300.  The  first  pa^  ^  iL^  loud  ^ 
tax  an  ".yrng'*  ?VM  cents,  the  latter  only  15  cants:  the  first  pay  of  slave  tax  2c!  ctnts, 
the  latter  only  4  cents :  the  first  pay  of  the  horse  and  carriage  tax  9  cents,  the  latter 
only  6  cents. 

Pursuing  the  comparison,  Mr.  L.  stated,  that  for  every  dollar  Itr'ml  on  the  people 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  there  wa«  leried  on  the  people  east  of  tlie  Blue  Ridge  $3  IG 
per  head  v  and  for  every  dollar  paid  bv  tlie  Western  people,  the  Eastern  pay  $3  24 
per  head.  And  these  proportions  of  the  burthens  borne  by  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  State,  have  continued  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

It  had  been  supposed,  Mr.  L.  understood,  that  a  tax  on  neat  cattle  would  prove  com- 
paratively light  to  the  Eastern,  and  oppressively  burdensome  to  the  Western,  people. 
He  believed,  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  be  the  first  person  to  propose  or  rather  t<»  hug- 
gest  that  tax,  when,  in  the  session  of  1^*12-13,  he  had  the  honor  and  tlie  responsibiU- 
tjr  of  being  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Finance.  War  was  raging  on  our  mari- 
time frontier  :  the  Federal  Government  told  us,  in  plain  terms,  that  tlie  local  authori- 
ties mast  look  to  the  local  defence,  and  depend  on  their  own  means  :  it  was  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  raise  more  revenue,  a  war  revenue,  by  some  means  or  other.  I^nds, 
uaves,  horses  and  carriages,  had  been,  time  out  of  mind,  the  principal,  he  might  al- 
most say,  the  only  productive,  subjects  of  taxation ;  and  thus  the  pt»f»ple  of  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  State  had  always  borne  a  great  proprirtion  of  the  burden.  It  wns  prr>- 
posed  to  increase  those  standing  taxes,  and,  casting  about  for  means  to  reroiuiie  tlie 
Kastem  people  to  these  additional  burdens,  bv  drawing  a  small  increase  of  revenue 
from  the  West,  the  tax  on  neat  cattle  occurred  as  the  best  suited  to  the  purpose.  It 
WIS,  therefore,  suggested — but  it  was  not  then  imposed.  II  was  received  with  such 
a  moanimg  low,  as  if  the  animal  on  which  it  was  proiMised  to  lay  the  tax,  had  smelt 
the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  fellow-creature,  and  raised  its  plaintive  voice  for  sympathy 
from  man  and  brute.  The  war  continuing,  and  the  Slate  Treasury  as  well  as  tlie 
Federal,  uttering  many  a  hollow  groan,  the  tax  on  cattle  was  at  length  imposed  in 
1815,  but  never  aAerwards  renewed,  and  ever  since,  the  re-bellowing  of  that  cow  tax, 
and  the  spectres  of  our  fellow-citizens  whose  deaths  ore  imputed  to  the  pestilential 
climate  or  Norfolk  in  the  month  of  November  (by  the  way,  tliey  were  sent  there  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  not  of  V^irijinia,  and  were  not  drafted  from  the 
tramontane  militia  alone,  but  from  every  part  of  the  State)  have  been  raised,  ogn in 
and  again,  on  all  occasifms,  to  prove  the  enormity  of  the  burdens  l)orne,  and  the  tran- 
scendant  services  rendered,  for  the  defence  «»f  their  Eastern  brethren,  by  the  people 
of  the  West.  But  what  was  the  produce  of  that  cow  tax,  and  by  whom  was  it  p:\id? 
Excluding  the  counties  of  Jefferson,  Accomac,  Elizabeth  (^ity,  Richmond,  Norfolk, 
and  Norfolk  borough,  (of  which  there  are  no  returns,)  the  burden  of  that  tax  was  lM)me, 
in  almost  exact  equality,  by  the  East  and  the  West — the  averagei  being  3  cents  8  mills 
per  head.     Such  is  the  fact,  let  it  be  accounted  for  how  it  may. 

In  1815,  in  the  extreme  exigencies  of  tlie  State,  taxes  were  imposed  on  furniture, 
mills,  tanneries,  professions,  trades,  stamps,  pictures,  plate  (for  so  they  called  silver 
spoons,  the  only  article  of  the  kind  the  people  had) — in  short,  on  almost  every  species 
of  property,  as  well  as  additional  taxes  on  lands,  slav^,  horses  and  carriaffes.  Of 
these  taxes,  the  country  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  paid  ^49&,r>8l» — and  the  Western 
country  f  141,300.  For  eyery  dollar  paid  by  the  West,  the  East  paid  $3  50,  average 
per  head. 

I  will  not  affirm,  said  Mr.  L.  that  these  statements  are  alwolutely  free  from  all  in- 
accuracy— ^but  tlie  inaccuracies,  if  any,  are  very  trivial — the  estimates  have  bi'en  ex- 
amined by  men  more  competent  to  the  work  than  1  pretend  to  be :  I  crhallenge  inves- 
tifiration.    And  from  these  statements,  some  propositions,  very  material  to  be  consider-  \ 
od,  flow  by  direct  induction. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  one  peculiar  and  most  convenient  subject  of  taxation,  pe-  . 
culiar  too  and  m(»st  deUcate  subject  of  legislation,  of  which  the  people  of  tlie  West  | 
possess  comparatively  a  mere  modicum,  and  the  farming  country  of  the  North  a  very/ 
moderate  share,  while  the  people  of  the  East  and  of  the  more  Southern  planting  coun- 
ties hold  a  vast  mass — I  mean,  staves.  .         r 

It  is  evident,  in  the  next  place,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  any  subject  of  taxj 
ation,  or  to  devise  any  tax,  direct  or  indirect,  of  which  the  people  of  the  Last  will  not 
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\pay  at  least  as  much  as  those  of  the  West ;  and  as  to  the  ordinary  taxes,  we  pajMt4hiid 
mpre.thanJho-West,  of  the  taxes  on  horses  and  carriages,  more  than  twice  as  much 
land  tax,  and  seven  times  as  nmch  of  tlie  slave  tax. 

And  this  may  serve  to  aocount  for  another  fact  manifested  by  these  statements,  far 
more  satisfactorily  than  that  generous  disre^d  of  their  own  interests,  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Frederick  so  courteously  attributed  to  tlie  people  of  the  East — the  ac- 
knowledged fact,  tliat  the  existing  Legislature  has  never  abused  its  power  as  to  taxa- 
tion  of  Its  acts  of  misrule  in  other  respects,  it  seems,  we  are,  in  due  time,  to  hear 

f  the  charges  and  the  proof  /The  East  couWaiot  impose  burdeiui  on  the  Westj  wUbont 
'imposing  far  heavier  buydfJQsjiJVltst'If  The  West  has  haB^  all  along,  that' very  bond 
[with  surety  from  us,  wTiicli  my  frienTI  from  Fauquier  so  justly  demanded  of  the  West 
for  us — the  pledge  of  our  own  interest  and  self-love — an  interest  in  the  depositories  of 
power  not  to  abuse  it-wio  paper  guarantee — but  a  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  which 
beat  true  to  self-interest,  if  to  nothing  else. 

This  also  accounts  for  another  fact,  very  observable  in  our  history — that  wheneyer 
any  grand  and  munificent  scheme  of  Internal  Improvement  has  been  offered  to  us, 
striking  to  tlie  imagination  and  almost  seducing  the  mind  from  the  exercise  of  reason, 
it  has  found  favour  iu  the  Nortli  and  the  West,  while  the  South  and  the  East  have 
evinced  a  spirit,  often  described  as  niggardly — that  the  Soutli  and  the  East  have 
shewed  themselves  loath  to  vote  money  lor  any  such  purposes,  or  for  any  purpose  but 
to  supply  tJie  pressing  wants  of  tlie  State.  Taking  the  exactions  of  the  Federal  and 
of  the  State  Governments  together,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  peopla  «ii--eaitii, 
more  heavily  taxed  than  the  slave-holding  planters  of  .Virginia.  We  feel  the  weight 
of  those  State  taxes,  which  our  brethren  of  the  West  and  North,  paying  no  equal 
share,  find  so  light  and  easy. 

In  the  last  place,  seeing  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  are  thus  unequal  jiow — if 
there  be  any  man  so  strong  of  faith,  as  to  entertain  no  fears  tliat  the  inequaIitjL.2B4Jf 
be  aggravated  by  transferring  the  balance  of  the  power  to  the  west^ — power  overiaX'> 
aUon  and  property — none  can  be  so  green,  or  so  mellow,  as  to  hope,  that  the  inequa- 
lity is  likely  to  be  Uiercby  corrected.  One  of  tlie  main  caoaes  xtt.  disoentent,  which 
led  to  this  Convention,  that  which  had  the  strongest  influence  in  overcoming  our  ve- 
neration for  the  work  of  our  fathers,  which  taught  us  to  contemn  the  sentiments  of 
Henry  and  Mason  and  Pendleton,  which  weaned  us  from  our  reverence  for  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  State,  was  an  overweening  passion  for  Internal  Improve- 
ment. I  say  this  with  perfect  knowledge  ;  for  it  has  been  avowed  to  me  bjr  gentle- 
men from  the  west,  over  and  over  again.  And  let  me  tell  tiie  gentleman  from  Albe- 
marle (Mr.  Gordon)  that  it  has  been  anotlier  principal  oliject  of  those  who  set  this 
ball  of  revolution  in  motion,  to  overturn  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  of  which  Vir- 
ginia has  been  the  very  pillar,  and  to  remove  the  barrier  she  has  opposed  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Federal  Government  in  that  same  work  of  Internal  Improvement,  by 
so  re-organizing  the  Legislature,  that  Virginia  too  may  be  hitched  to  the  Federal  car. 
This  also,  in  substance,  has  been  often  avowed  to  me,  and  that  by  gentlemen  for 
whom  personally  I  have  the  highest  respect.  The  Federal  Government  points  a  road 
along  tJie  Valley,  or  along  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  or  across  the  country  at  the 
head  of  tide-water  ;  and  State  Rights  fall  or  tremble  at  the  very  sight  of  this  tremen- 
dous ordnance.  It  must  be  manifest  to  all  men's  minds,  that  without  a  vast  increase 
of  its  revenue  by  the  State,  or  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government,  all  those  splendid 
schemes  of  Internal  Improvement,  so  passionately  supported  by  the  North  ana  West, 
must  prove  futile  and  abortive.  If,  therefore,  the  balance  of  power  be  transferred  to 
Ithe  west,  the  taxes  will  in  all  likelihood  be  greatly  augmented,  and  most  certainly 
they  will  not  be  reduced. 

J  And,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is,  whether,  when  money  is  to  be  raised  for 
Wnv  purposc--to  defray  tlie  expenses  of  the  civil  list,  or  for  the  pubhc  defence,  or  for 
public  education,  or  for  Internal  Improvement — the  people  of  tlie  west  may  justly 
claim  power,  forever  herealler,  by  one  and  tlie  same  vote,  to  give  and  grant  three 
dollars  of  our  money,  for  every  dollar  they  ^ve  and  grant  of  their  own }  And,  then, 
to  appropriate  the  revenue,  according  to  their  notions  ofjustice  and  policy  .•*  Whether, 
while  the  people  of  Loudoun  give  and  grant  r>6  cents  of'^ their  money,  those  of  Frede- 
rick 56,  Jefferson  55,  Augusta  54,  Berkeley  38,  and  Shenandoah  31  cAitST-they  may 
reasonably  claim  power,  to  give  and  grant,  by  the  same  vote,  from  thrfpeople  of  Flu- 
yanna  71 ,  of  Nelsf>n  71),  of  Amherst  81 ,  of  Buckingham  82,  of  Campbell  84;  of  Orange 
S^i,  of  Albemarle  IK),  and  of  Goochland  92  cents .''  Whether,  while  the  rich  people  of 
Berkeley  give  and  grant  \\6  cents,  and  those  of  Shenandoah  only  31  cents,  of^ their 
money,  they  shall  have  power,  by  the  same  vote,  to  give  and  grant  75  cents  from  the 

Eoor  people  of  Warwick.'  Whether,  while  the  people  of  me  thriving  county  of 
janawha,  give  and  grant  29  cents,  Ohio  21,  Brooke  19,  Harrison  17,  and  Mononga- 
lia 15  cents ;  tliey  shall  have  power  by  the  same  vote,  to  give  and  grant  92  cents  from 
the  people  of  Cumberland,  lOG  cents  from  those  of  AmeUa,  119  cento  from  those  of 
Nottoway,  and  122  cents  from  those  of  Powhatan .'  And  that,  for  purposes,  in  which 
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thoM  who  pay  the  mo0t,  can  have  little  or  no  interest, — and  those  who  pay  the  least, 
must  have  a  ^rreat  and  direct  interest?  If  tlie  tares  be  unifbrm,  (as  they  most  be,) 
the  consequences  are  inevitable. 

Sir,  if  the  claim  be  yielded  to,  I  know  no  hippier  illustration  of  the  effects,  than 
that  furnished  by  the  metaphor  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  the  other  day.  He 
told  us,  that  representation  and  taxMion  are  not  twin  streams,  rising  in  the  same  glen, 
separated  by  accident,  uniting  in  the  vale  below,  and  rolling  the  ieint  tribute'  of  their 
waters  to  me  same  ocean  :  they  rose  from  ditfisrent  fountains,  they  flowed  in  differ- 
•  ent  directions,  and  emptied  into  different  oceans.  Yes,  indeed — if  we  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple reported  by  the  Legislative  Committee — rrpresentatum  will  rise  in  the  Moon- 
tarns,  and  overflow  and  drown  the  Lowlands  ;  while  taxattjmj  rising  in  the  Lowlands, 
and  reveran^  the  course  of  nature,  will  flow  to  the-  Mountains,  and  there  spend, 
if  not  waste  its  fertilizing  steams,  over  every  narrow  valley  and  deep  glen,  and  moun- 
tain side. 

(Gentlemen  from  the  west,  have  exhorted  us  to  discard  all  care  fbr  local  interests — 
they  tell  us,  that,  if  they  know  their  own  hearts,  their  opinions  and  course  are  not 
influenced  by  any  such  paltry  cdnsiderations.  W  ithout  doubting  the  sincerity  of  these 
lirofessions,  I  doubt  whether  they  do  know  their  own  hearts — without  impiously  set» 
ting  up  myself  for  a  searcher  of  liearts,  I  doubt  whether  they  have  searched  their 
hearts  with  sufficient  scrutiny — nay,  whether  any  scrutiny  would  have  been  success- 
fiiL  It  is  a  divine  truth,  that  the  heart  of  man  is  treacherous  to  itself,  and  deceitful 
above  all  things.  This  we  know  with  certainty,  thatlhe  Qpinioofi  of  the  wniPm 
delegation  J  on  this  question,  conibrm  exactly  with  the  intexe»ts  of -ih^ir  constituents — 
they  are  perfectly  unanimous — no  division  among  them — none  at  all.  And  there  is 
the  great  county  of  Loudoun — Why  (as  Louis  aIV.  said  to  his  grand-son,  when  he 
departed  to  mount  the  Throne  of  Spain) — why  are  there  no  longer  any  Pyrenees  ? — 
Way  is  the  Blue  Ridge  levelled  from  the  Potomac  to  Ashby's  Gap,  though  it  swells 
affain  to  Alpine  heights,  as  it  proceeds  thence  soutliward,  to  divide  Fauquier  from 
frederick  ?  This  miracle  has  not  been  worked  by  tumpiking  the  roads.  I^ook  at  the 
census,  and  observe  that  the  white  population  of  Loudoun,  is  tliree-fold  that  of  the 
black  ;  look  at  the  Auditor's  reports,  and  mark  the  fact,  that  lioudoun  pays  not  half  as 
much  tax,  as  some  of  the  pooKtr  slave-holding  planting  counties  ;  consider  her  com- 
mon interest  with  all  the  upper  Northent  Nec4c  in  internal  improvement,  and  their 
eoramon  opinions  concerning  State  Rights  :  and  then,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  question 
will  be  very  easy  of  solution.  The  votes  from  the  Orange,  the  Albemarle,  the  Camp- 
bell, the  Pittsylvania,  and  the  Norfolk  districts,  which  (I  know  not  why,)  are  all  count- 
ed on  as  securely,  as  if  they  were  already  given  ;  these  are,  indeed,  disinterested, 
and  can  only  be  attributed  to  magnanimity.  1  presume  not  tu  enquire  into  the  mc- 
tives  of  gentlemen,  much  less  to  censure  their  conduct.  I  admire,  but  I  aannot  imi- 
tate their  example.  I  have  regard,  especial  regard,  to  the  local  interests  of  my  con- 
stituents. They  sent  me  here  fbr  the  very  purpose,  that  I  might  watch  over  them, 
ffuard,  defend,  and  secure  them,  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power.  And,  if  I  should 
disregard  them,  either  through  desi^pi  or  indolence — if  I  were  even  to  profess  to  have 
no  regard  to  them — it  were  better  ror  me,  that  I  had  never  been  bom — ^the  contempt 
of  some,  and  the  hate  of  others,  would  pursue  me  through  life ;  and  if  I  should  fiy 
for  refuge  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth,  conscience — Quis  end  patria  se  quoque 
^/ii^— conscience  would  still  follow  rae  with  her  whip  oi  scorpions,  and  lash  me  to 
the  ^rave. 

Sir,  I  affirm  with  the  gentleman  from  Hanover,  (Mr.  Morris,)  that  the  contest  we 
are  now  engaged  in,  though  not  the  same  in  its  circumstances,  with  that  between  our 
ancestors  and  Great  Britain,  is  similar  in  principle.  I  have  heard,  and  wondered  to 
hear,  many  persons  talk  **  of  our  having  cast  ofli^the  yoke  of  British  slavery."  The 
French  minister,  Genet,  once  dared  to  address  General  Washington  in  that  same 
strain ;  and  he  be^an  his  answer  with  those  memorable  words, — "  Bom  in  a  land  of 
freedom^  Our  faUiers  had  no  yoke  of  slavery  to  cast  off— their  merit  and  their  glory 
consisted  in  resisting  the  very  first  attempt  made  to  impose  one.  None  but  freemen 
would  have  perceived  the  danger ;  none  but  freemen  would  have  spurned  the  yoke 
the  moment  they  saw  it  prepared  for  them,  and  before  they  felt  its  weight.  The  hum- 
blest slave,  the  basest  felon,  the  very  beasts,  will,  when  they  can,  cast  off  *  y*^*^©  that 
galls  them.  At  the  peace  of  V7(i\y  the  Colonies  were  warmly  attached  to  England  ; 
nor  had  George  III.  a  more  loyal  subject  in  his  dominions,  that  George  Washington. 
The  quarrel  originated  in  the  attempt  of  tlie  British  Parliament  to  tax  us ;  and  all  the 
grievances  we  afterwards  complained  of,  were  but  the  effects  of  our  determination 
not  to  submit  to  the  taxes  it  sought  to  impose,  and  of  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to 
subdue  our  resistance.  In  the  language  of  Lord  Chatham,  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  claimed  a  right  to  give  ana  grant  the  money  of  the  Commons  of  America, 
without  allowing  •them  any  representation  at  all.  Our  western  fellow-citizens  only 
claim  power  to  ^ve  and  grant  three  dollars  of  our  money  for  every  dollar  they  give 
and  grant  of  their  own,  allowing  us  representation  indeed,  but  a  representation  not 
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strong  enough  to  refuse  ^e  ^nt.  Suppose  Great  Britain  had  offered  ui  a  represen- 
tation in  ?ailiamentf  pri^orttoned  to  ourjree  white  pojnUfUion  ezelusirely — what  would 
onr  fatliers  have  said  to  it?  What  I,  their  descendant,  now  say  to  it — "  It  is  mocke- 
ry— ^you  ask  us  to  put  ourselves  in  your  power,  hound  hand  and  foot,  and  think  be- 
cause you  gild  our  chains  with  a  thin  leaf  tluit  shews  like  golden  freedom,  we  shall 
be  so  silly  as  to  wear  them."  Great  Britain  might  have  omn'ed  us  a  representation 
in  Parliament,  proportioned  to  our  population,  and  told  us  truly,  that  our  countrr 
would  soon  be  populous,  that  our  vast  forests  would  soon  be  felled,  that  our  vaBt  wil- 
dernesses would  soon  blossom  like  the  rose,  and  tliat  in  the  course  of  some  forty  3'ean, 
we  should  have  a  population  of  ten  or  twelve  millions,  and  then  be  entitled  to  an 
equal  representation.  Such  language  would  hardly  have  prevailed  with  us.  But  our 
fellow-citizens  of  the  west,  re^refse  tiie  proposition — they  tell  us,  that  in  tiurty  yean 
the  majority  will  surely  be  found  west  of  the  Alleghany,  and  gravely  ask  us  to  assent 
to  a  principle,  which  will  place  us,  and  all  we -have,  in  Uieir  power  and  at  their 
mercy— our  slaves,  our  lands,  our  household  goods,  our — but  I  stop.  Sir.  The  beauty 
of  it  is,  they  tell  us  all  the  while,  to  quiet  our  apprehensions,  no  doubt — ^^  Remembfir 
the  weight  of  a  Back- Woods  vote*' — comply  with  alt  our  dwires,  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable, or  never  hope  more — ^'*  Remember  the  weight  of  a  Back- Woods  vote" — 
that  force,  which  moves  in  sohd  phalanx,  always  advancing,  never  relenting,  never 
breaking. 

The  Commons  of  Great  Britaui  claimed  power  over  our  property,  and  we  insisted 
that  the  control  over  it  belonged,  of  right  and  exclusively,  to  us  the  owners  :  so  our 
fellow-citizens  of  the  west  ask  us  to  give  them  the  absolute  power  of  taxation  over 
us,  and  we  insist  on  retaining  that  power  in  our  own  hands.  The  Commons  of  Gteat 
Britain  claimed  to  exact  "a  pepper-corn"  from  us,  voting  millions  of  their  own :  our 
brethren  of  the  west  only  ask  power  to  tijke  three  dollars  of  our  money  for  every  dol- 
lar tliey  contribute  of  theirs.  Let  a  fair  comparison  be  made,  and  then  determine 
which  claim  is  the  more  reasonable,  or  the  more  abhorrent  from  justice,  safety  and 
liberty^.  Our  fathers  stood  justified  before  the  nations  and  before  high  Heaven  too,  in 
resisting  Uie  pretensions  of  Great  Britain,  by  all  the  means  that  God  and  nature  put 
into  their  hands. 

And  now,  Sir,  let  me  be  distinctly  understood.  Attachment  to  this,  my  native 
State,  to  every  foot  of  her  soil,  to  every  interest  of  all  her  citizens,  has  been  my  ru 
ling  passion  from  my  youth — so  strong,  that  it  is  now  (w^hat  all  attachments  to  be  use- 
ful to  its  objects,  nmst  be)  a  prejudice — 1  hardly  recollect  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
founded.  None  tliat  know  me,  will  doubt  this.  I  foresaw,  I  foretold,  this  fearful, 
distracting  c«nHict.  I  looked  to  it  witli  terror  from  Uie  first,  and  I  look  to  its  con- 
sequences with  horror  now.  I  have  trembled — I  have  burned.  1  raised  my  Cassan- 
dra voice,  ^p  warn  and  to  deprecate— if  1  had  the  strength  to  make  it  heard,  I  wanted 
wei|rht  of  character  to  make  it  heeded.  Never  till  tlien  had  I  felt  the  want  of  pohti- 
cal  influence,  or  lamented  tJiat  I  had  disdained  the  ordinary  metliods  of  acquiring  it 
in  my  earlier  years,  though  probably  no  efforts  would  have  been  successful.  My  feel- 
ing, my  reason,  my  prejudices,  my  principles,  all  assure  me,  tliat  the  dismemberment 
of  Uie  State  must  be  fraujjht  with  cruel  evils  to  us  of  the  east,  and  still  more  cruel 
evils  to  our  brethren  of  the  west.  Yet,  Sir — and  the  blood  curdles  in  my  veins  while 
I  make  tlie  avowal — 1  shall  avow,  that  the  preservation  of  tlie  Commonwealth  in  its 
integrity,  is  oniv  tlie.  second  wish  of  my  heart :  the  first  is,  that  it  may  be  preserved 
entire  under  a  ^air.  equal,  regular,  republican  Government,  founded  in  the  great  in- 
terests Uiat  are  common  to  us  oil,  and  on  a  just  balance  of  those  interests  that  are 
conflicting. 

\^Srr,  the  resolution  reported  by  the  Legislative  Committee,  in  effect,  proposes  to  di- 
voroo  power  from  property — to  base  representation  on  numbers  alone,  though  num- 
bers rlo  not  quadrate  with  property — though  mountains  rise  between  tliem — to  trans- 
fer, in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  the  weight  of  power  over  taxation  and  proper^ 
to  tlie  west,  tliough  it  be  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  far  greater  mass  of  property 
is  now,  and  must  still  be  held  in  tlie  east.  Power  and  property  may  be  sejiarated  for 
a  time,  by  force  or  fraud— but  divorced,  never.  For,  so  soon  as  the  pang  of  separation 
is  felt — if  there  be  truth  in  history,  if  there  be  any  certainty  in  the  experience  of  ages, 
if  all  pretensions  to  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  be  not  vanity  and  folly — property 
will  purchase  power,  or  power  will  take  property.  And  either  way,  there  must  be  an 
end  of  free  (rovernment.  If  projHTty  buy  power,  tlie  very  process  is  corruption. 
If  power  ravish  property,  the  sword  must  be  drawn — so  essential  is  property  to  tlie 
very  being  of  civilized  society,  and  so  certain  that  civilized  man  will  never  consent  to 
return  to  a  savage  state.  Corruption  and  violence  alike  terminate  in  miUtary  despo- 
tism. All  the  Republics  in  the  world  have  died  this  death.  In  the  pursuit  of  a  wild  un- 
practicable  lilierty ,  the  people  have  first  become  disgusted  with  all  regular  Government, 
then  violated  the  security  of  property  which  regular  Government  alone  can  defend, 
and  be*n  glad  at  last  to  find  a  master  ]  License,  is  not  liberty,  but  the  bane  of  liberty. 
There  is  a  btM*k  -but  the  auUior  was  a  tory,  an  English  U»ry,  and  he  wrote  before  the 
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American  Revolution,  so  that  I  am  almost  a&aid  to  refer  to  it — yet  I  will — there  is  an 
Essay  of  Swift  on  the  dissentions  of  Athens  and  Rome,  in  which  U\e  downfiUl  of  those 
Republics,  is  clearly  traced  to  the  same  fatal  error  of  placing  power  over  property  in 
di^rent  hsids  from  those  that  held  the  property.  The  manner  of  doing  the  mischief 
there,  was  the  vesting  of  all  the  powers  of  judicature  in  the  people  }  but  no  matter  how 
the  manner  may  be  varied,  the  principle  is  the  same.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
natural  feeUngs,  passions  and  appetites  of  men,  any  nu>re  than  in  tlteir  outward  form, 
from  the  days  of  Solon  to  those  of  George  Washington.  Like  political  or  moral  causes 
put  in  action,  have  ever  produced,  and  must  ibrever  produce,  every  wliere,  like  effects 
—-in  Athens,  in  Rome,  in  France,  in  America. 
ffh»  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  proposes  to  give  to  those  who  have 
comi>aratii^y  little  property,  powec  over  those  who  have  a  great  deal — to  give  U> 
thoee  who  contribute  the  least,  the  power  of  taxation  over  those  who  contribute  thft 
most,  to  the  pubhc  treasury — and  (what  seems  most  strange  and  incongruous)  to  give 
the  power  over  property  to  numbers  alone,  ki  that  branch  of  the  Legislatore  wmch 
should  be  the  especial  guardian  of  property — in  the  revenue-giving  branch.  To  mj 
mind.  Sir,  the  scheme  li  irreconcilable  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  representa- 
tive Government,  and  mihtates  against  its  pecuhar  mode  of  operation,  in  producing 
liberty  at  first,  and  then  nurturing,  fostering,  defending  and  pteserving  it,  for  a  thou- 
sand yeaj^  My  fi-iend  from  Hanover,  (Mr.  Morris)  has  already  explained  to  the  Com- 
mittee, hdw  the  institution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  ^rew  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  Crown  to  ask  aids  from  tlie  people.  The  iree  spint  of  the  Saxon 
laws,  minglingwith  the  sterner  spirit  of  the  feudal  system,  had  decreed  that  property 
was  sacred.  TThe  lawful  prerogative  of  the  Crown  at  no  time  extended  to  taxation  ; 
and  if  violence  was  sometimes  resorted  to,  the  supplies  it  collected  were  scant  and 
temporary.  Originally,  the  whole  function  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  was  to  give 
QKiney  ;  but  the  money  being  theirs,  it  belonged  to  them  to  say,  when,  how  much,  for 
what  purpose,  they  would  Hve  it.  From  the  first,  and  invariably  to  this  day,  the 
Commons  have  been  tlie  sole  representative  of  property — the  Lords  never  have  been 
regarded  in  that  light.  And  from  this  power  of  the  C-ommons  to  give  or  withhold  mo- 
ney, have  sprung  all  the  liberties  of  England — all  that  has  distinguished  that  nation 
fix>m  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  They  used  their  power  over  we  purse,  to  extort 
freedom  from  the  necessities  of^  the  King — and  then  to  secure  and  defend  it — they 
made  his  ambition,  his  waste,  his  very  vices,  work  in  favor  of  hberty.  Every  spark 
of  English  liborty  was  kindled  at  that  golden  lamp.  ^'  I  ask  money" — said  the  Crown 
— "  money  to  resist  or  to  conquer  your  enemies  and  mine  " — *'  give  us  privileges  then'* 
(was  the  constant  answer,)  '^  acknowledge  and  secure  our  rights ;  and  in  order  to  se- 
cure them,  put  them  into  our  own  keepmg." — Sir,  I  know  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry 
every  thing  that  is  English,  or  supposed  to  oe  so ;  I  know  tliat  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
it  is  enough  to  condemn  any  proposition,  in  morals,  or  in  politics,  to  denounce  it  as 
English  doctrine  ;  but  tliat  is  neither  my  opinion  nor  my  feeling.  I  know  well  enough 
that  the  sentiment  is  unpopular — but  I  laid  it  down  as  a  law  to  myself  when  I  enter- 
ed this  C(xivention,  to  conceal  no  feeling  and  no  tliought  I  entertain,  and  never  to 
vary  in  the  least  from  an  exact  exhibition  of  my  opinions,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power 
of  words  to  paint  tlie  mind — and  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  in  tlie  face  of  the 
whole  world,  that  the  English  Government,  is  a  free  Government,  and  the  English 
people  a  free  people.  1  prav  gentlemen  to  cast  tlieir  eyes  over  the  habitable  globe, 
survey  every  form  of  civil  Government,  examine  tlie  condition  of  every  society — and 
point  me  out  one,  if  they  can,  who  has  even  so  much  as  a  conception,  and  much  more 
the  enioyment,  of  civil  liberty,  in  our  sense  of  it,  save  only  the  British  nation  and 
their  descendants.  England  was  the  inventor,  tlie  founder  of  that  representative  Gov- 
ernment we  so  justly  and  so  highly  prize.  I  shall,  therefore,  still  study  her  institu- 
tions; exercise  my  judgment  in  ascertaining-  what  is  vitious,  or  rotten,  or  unsuitable 
to  our  condition ;  and  rejecting  that,  hold  fast  to  all  that  is  sound  and  wise  and  good, 
and  proved  by  experience  to  be  fit  and  capable  to  secure  Uberty  and  property  j  pro- 
perty, without  which  liberty  can  never  exist,  or  if  it  could,  would  be  vuuelese.  Give  ^ 
me  liberty  in  the  English  sense — liberty  founded  on  law,  and  protected  by  law-^no 
liberty  held  at  the  will  of  demagogue  or  tyrant  (for  I  have  no  choice  between  them)  J 
— no  hberty  for  me  to  prey  on  others — no  Uberty  for  others  to  prey  on  me.  I  want 
no  French  Uberty — none  *,  a  liberty  which  first  attacked  property,  then  the  lives  of  its 
foes,  then  those  of  its  friends ;  wmch  prostrated  aU  religion  and  morals ;  set  up  nature  t^ 
and  reason,  as  Goddesses  to  be  worshipped ;  afterwards  condescended  to  decree,  that 
there  is  a  God  ;  and,  at  last,  embraced  iron  despotism  as  its  heaven-destined  spouse. 
\^ir,  the  true,  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  principle  of  representative  Government,  is,  | 
^hat  it  holds  Government  absolutely  dependent  on  individual  property — ^that  it  gives  • 
the  owner  of  property  an  interest  to  watch  the  Government — that  it  puts  the  purse-  1 
strings  in  the  hands  of  its  owners.  Leave  those  who  are  to  contribute  money,  to  deter- 
mine  the  measure  and  tlie  object  of  contribution,  and  none  will  ever  knowingly  give 
their  money  to  destroy  their  own  Uberty.     Give  to  those  who  are  not  to  contribute, 
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the  power  to  determine  the  meaaure  and  object  of  the  contribution  of  others,  ind  tbej 
may  give  it  to  destroy  those  from  whom  it  is  thus  unjustly  takenu  From  this  false 
principle,  the  scheme  of  representation  in  question,  is  variant  only  in  dejrree-^t  only 
proposes  to  firive  one  portion  of  the  people,  power  to  take  three  dollars  fMn  another, 
for  every  dollar  they  contribute  of  their  own.  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  plan  is  at  war 
with  the  first  prmcipla  of  sspfeeeiitativo  (^aiwnment — and  if  it  prevail,  i 


it — how  soon,  depends  not  on  the  wretched  finite  wisdom  of  man,  bnt  on  the  prori* 
dence  of  GoaTp^ 

The  resoluoon  of  the  Legrislative  Committee,  proposes  to  give  the  west  power  of 
taxation  over  the  east,  though  it  be  apparent,  that,  m  some  respects,  concerning  as 
well  the  objects  of  taxes  as  the  subjects  of  appropriation,  the  west  has  not  only  no 
common  interest  with  the  east,  but  a  contrary  or  different  interest.  Th*  interest  of 
the  west  is  contrary  to  ours,  in  regard  fb  slaves  considered  as  a  subject  of  taxatkm, 
certainly  and  obyiously.  The  unavoidable  inequaUty  of  taxation  upon  all  sobjeets, 
and  the  unavoidable  equality  of  benefit  Aom  the  revenue,  give  the  west  an  interest  to 
augment^  and  the  east  an  interest  to  reduce,  the  amount  of  taxes.  And,  as  to  thoM 
internal  unprovements,  those  roads  and  canals,  which  seem,  fci  the  opinions  of  many, 
to  be  the  only  objects  of  Government,  let  any  man  survey  the  face  of  the  countnr, 
and  deny,  if  he  con,  that  different,  more  extensive,  and  more  expensive,  woriLs  of  the 
kind,  are  wanted,  and  even  projected,  in  the  west  and  in  the  north,  than  are  wanted 
or  have  ever  entered  into  the  imagination  of  the  east  and  the  south.  They  would  ex- 
pend thousands  where  we  would  expend  hundreds ;  that  is,  of  our  money ;  for  if  the 
expenditure  was  to  be  of  their  own,  I  cannot  doubt  they  would  grudge  it  as  much  as 
we  do,  or  more.  But  this  has  been  already  fully  explained  by  the  gentleman  fitmi 
Fauquier.  We  are  asked,  gravely  and  importunately  asked,  and  in  a  tone  as  if  thej 
thought  the  request  the  most  reasonable  in  the  world,  to  give  them  power  to  tax  us 
three  times  as  much  as  themselves,  wh«D  their  great  object  can  only  be,  to  apply  the 
revenue  (after  providing  for,  perhaps  stinting,  tlie  civil  hst)  to  those  internal  improve- 
ments they  have  so  much  at  heart.  Let  it  be  always  remembered,  that  as  the  east  has 
never  hitherto  imposed  any  burdens,  which  have  not  borne  more  heavily  on  ourselves 
than  on  our  western  brethren,  so  neither  will  it  ever  be  possible  for  the  east,  if  the 
taxes  be  uniform,  as  uniform  they  must  be,  to  levy  any  exactions  on  the  west,  which 
will  not  be  more  grievous  to  ourselves,  so  long  as  we  hdd  a  so  much  larger  mass  of 
taxable  property :  whereas  the  west  may,  by  a  uniform  taxhtion,  impose  oppressive 
burdens  on  the  east,  which  its  own  population  will  hardly  feel  the  weight  of.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  say  any  thing  offensive  to  gentlemen  from  any  quarter — but  I  must  foUow 
the  lights  of  my  own  mind,  and  declare  it  as  my  opinion,  that  tlie  cunning  of  man, 
or  of  the  devil,  cannot  devise  a  more  vexatious  and  grinding  tyranny  for  any  people, 
than  to  subject  them  to  taxation  by  those,  who  have  not  the  same  interest  with  them, 
much  more  who  have  interests  contrary  to  or  different  from  theirs. 

The  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  proposes  to  give  fiill  representation  to 
the  labour  of  the  west,  with  an  exemption  from  taxation,  while  the  labour  of  the  east 
will  be  subjected  to  taxation  deprived  of  representation. 

The  complaint  seems  to  shock  gentlemen — I  shall  repeat  my  words.  (He  repeated 
them) — In  every  civilized  country  under  the  sun,  some  there  must  be  who  labour  for 
their  daily  bread,  either  by  contract  with,  or  subjection  to  others,  or  for  themselves. 
Slaves,  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  State,  fill  the  place  of  the  peasantry  of  Europe — 
of  the  peasantry  or  day-labourers  in  the  non-slave-holding  States  of  this  Union.  The 
denser  the  population,  tlie  more  numerous  will  this  class  be.  Even  in  the  present 
state  of  the  population  beyond  the  Alleghany,  there  must  be  some  peasantry,  and  as 
the  country  fills  up,  tliey  will  scarcely  nave  more — that  is,  men  who  tend  the  herds 
and  dig  the  soil,  who  have  neither  real  nor  personal  capital  of  their  own,  and  who 
earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  tlieir  brow.  These,  by  this  scheme,  are  all  to 
be  represented — but  none  of  our  slaves.  And  yet,  in  polUkai  avcnomy^  the  latter  fill 
exactly  the  same  place.  Slaves,  indeed,  are  not  and  never  will  be  comparable  with 
the  hardy  peasantry  of  the  mountains,  in  intellectual  power,  in  moral  worth,  in  all 
that  determines  man's  degree  in  the  moral  scale,  and  raises  him  above  the  brute — I 
beg  pardon,  his  Maker  placed  him  above  the  brute — above  the  savage — above  that 
wretched  state,  of  which  the  only  comfort  is  the  natural  rights  of  man.  I  have  as 
sincere  feelings  of  regard  for  that  people,  as  any  man  who  lives  among  them.  But  I 
ask  gentlemen  to  say,  whether  they  believe,  that  those  who  are  obliged  to  depend  on 
^eir  daily  labour  ror  daily  subsistence,  can,  or  do  ever  enter  into  poUtical  affairs .' 
They  never  do— never  will — never  can.  Educated  myself  to  a  profession,  which  m 
this  country  has  been  supposed  to  fit  the  mind  for  the  duties  of  the  Statesman,  I  have 
yet  never  nad  occasion  to  turn  my  mind  to  any  general  question  of  pohtics,  without  ■ 
feeling  the  effect  of  professional  habits  to  narrow  and  contract  the  mind.  If  others 
are  more  fortunate,  I  congratulate  them.  Now,  what  real  share,  so  fiir  as  mind  is  con- 
cerned, does  any  man  suppose  the  peasantry  of  the  west — ^that  peasantry,  which  it 
must  have  when  the  country  is  as  completely  filled  up  with  day-labourers  as  ours  is  of 
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ayes — can  or  will  take  in  afiaira  of  State  ?  Gentlemen  may  aay,  their  labourers  are 
16  most  intelligent  on  earth — which  I  hope  is  true-^that  they  will  rise  to  political 
itelli^nce.  But,  when  any  rise,  others  must  supply  the  place  they  rise  from.  What 
len,  IS  the  practical  effect  of  the  scheme  of  representation  in  question  ?  Simply,  that 
le  men  of  property  of  the  west,  shall  be  allowed  a  representation  for  all  their  day- 
ibourers,  without  contafouting  an  additional  cent  of  rerenue,  and  that  the  men  of 
roperty  of  the  east,  shall  contribute  in  proportion  to  all  the  slave-labour  they  employ, 
itnout  any  additional  representation.  Sir,  I  am  against  all  this-^I  am  for  a  repre- 
mtation  of  every  interest  in  society — for  poising  and  balancing  all  interests — for 
Lving  each  and  all,  from  the  sin  of  oppressing,  ana  irom  the  curse  of  being  oppres- 
m1. 

Sir,  the  amendment  offered  by  mv  honorable  friend  from  Ciilpeper,  is  a  scheme  for 
I  of  the  '^ 


alancing  the  various  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  with  ejcact  and  equal  justic 
ot  depriving  numbers  of  their  due  weight,  for  it  allows  them  full  representation — ^yet 
[lowing  property  also  tliat  fair,  due  and  just  share  of  representation,  which  is  essen- 
ol  to  its  jm>teclion  and  security.  It  proposes  to  build  up  Govemnieut  on  tlie  interests 
r  society,  with  due  regard  to  the  rignts  both  of  persons  and  property ;  and  to  confide 
9wer  to  those  whose  self-love  will  forever  prevent  them  from  abusing  it.  If  gentle- 
len  prefer  the  federal  number  as  the  basis  of  representation,  I  shall  be  content.  If 
ley  prefer  tf  county  representation,  founded  on  any  fair  principle,  respecting  peculiar 
iterests,  and  balancing  the  powers  of  Government  accordingly — tiiough  I  am  sensible 
lat  this  will  be  a  more  difficult  operation — I  shall  be  content.  But  I  must  forever 
ontend,  that  a  principle,  which,  in  a  Government  professedly  instituted  for  the  pro- 
sction  and  security  ot  property  as  well  as  mere  personal  riglits,  disclaims  all  regard  to 
le  interests  of  property,  and  allows  representation  to  numbers  only,  is  dangerous  and 
itious,  contrary  to  all  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  justice,  and  incompatible  with 
le  natu'  e  of  representative  Government,  its  wholesome  operation  and  all  its  ends. 
To  reconcile  us  to  a  scheme  so  revolting,  gentlemen  tell  us,  in  the  first  place,  that 
le  question  has  been  settled  by  precedent — ^that  it  is  res  adjudicata.  I  said,  that  to 
>und  Government  (meaning  tlie  wliolt  Government,)  on  numbers  alone,  without  re- 
ard  whether  the  numbers  quadrated  with  the  interests  of  society  or  not,  was  a  new 
rinciple  in  Vir^nia,  and  perhaps  unknown  in  any  other  Government.  1  did  not  say, 
lat  no  pari  or  single  branch  of  a  Government  had  ever  bMn  laid  on  that  foundation 
-I  did  not  say,  tmit  no  individual  had  ever  maintained  the  principle — I  learned  at 
:hool,  (firom  Tully,  I  think,^  that  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  which  some  philosophers 
ave  not  maintained  for  tnitn ;  and  it  might  have  been  added,  that  there  is  nothing  so 
njust,  which  some  politicians  have  not  supported  as  right.  The  precedents  wmch 
re  supposed  to  have  settled  this  question,  are  the  vote  of  the  Staunton  Convention 
1 1816,  forsooth,  insisting  that  representation  in  Uie  Legislature  ought  to  be  ecjualized 
n  the  basis  of  white  population,  and  the  act  of  181(),  equalizing  and  arranging  the 
^presentation  in  the  Senate^  upon  that  principle,  after  full  deliberation.  But  the  prin- 
iple  was  then  apphed  to  only  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  not  the  taz- 
iving  branch — and  I,  for  one,  shall  be  content  with  that  principle  of  representation 
1  the  Senate  now — I  voted  for  it  yesterday,  and  will  abide  by  the  vote,  it  gentlemen, 
n  their  part,  will  pay  a  just  regard  to  the  interests  of  property,  in  the  tax-giving 
ranch,  the  House  of  Delegates.  Is  not  the  difference  wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  be- 
ween  the  two  questions,  whether  there  shall  be  a  representation  for  the  interests  of 
roperty  in  the  Howe  of  Delegates,  the  tax-giving  House .?  and,  whether  property 
hall  be  represented  in  tlie  Senate,  which  is  not  the  tax-giving  House.?  But  I  do  not 
efer  to  the  act  of  1816,  to  repel  its  influence  as  a  precedent,  on  the  present  question 
-I  know  io  whom  I  am  talking — ^ihere  is  not  a  man  here  who  will  pay  the  least  regard 
)  any  such  precedent.  In  another  view,  that  transaction  gave  me  a  lesson,  of  which 
hope  I  shall  never  cease  to  profit — I  remember  well  every  fact  connected  with  its 
istory,  its  origin,  progress,  and  final  consummation — and  shall  remember  it  all,  to 
le  last  day  of  my  life.  They  demanded  the  call  of  a  Convention,  of  those,  who,  ad- 
litting  that  there  were  some  defects  in  the  Constitution  which  time  had  developed, 
jince  no  work  of  imperfect  man  can  be  perfect,)  and  especially  the  then  inequality 
f  representation  in  the  Senate,  yet  thought  that  veneration  for  ancient  and  tried  in- 
titutions,  and  lo)ralty  founded  in  the  heart  rather  than  in  the  speculations  of  reason, 
rere  the  best  supports  of  Republican  Government,  and  worthy  to  be  preserved  at  any 
xpense.  The  demand  was  addressed  to  such  men  as  my  friend  from  Norfolk  ^Mr. 
'azewell)  who  had,  like  me,  fallen  into  that  fatuity  of  jucfgment,  which  deems  virtu- 
ns  prejudices  virtuous  principles.  To  avoid  tlie  call  of  a  Convention,  the  bill  for 
quaJizing  the  representation  in  the  Senate,  on  Uie  ba^s  of  the  white  population,  was, 
1  an  evil  hour,  passed — I  had  no  share  in  it — I  thank  Heaven  for  all  its  mercies,  none, 
"hey  told  us,  they  would  be  content— that  that  measure  would  satisfy  all  thehr  wishes 
-that  they  too,  loved  the  Government  which  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  gave,  and 
ith  such  a  representation  in  the  Senate,  they  would  never  seek  to  disturb  it  more, 
nd  the  gentleman  firom  Culpeper  (Mr.  Green)  gave  warning,  that  if  the  claim  to 
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representation  in  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  white  population  was  conceded,  the  con- 
cession would  only  be  the  motive  to  new  demands.  He  has  lived  to  be  acknowledged 
for  a  prophet  even  in  his  own  country.  So,  now,  g;ive  them  their  favourite  principle 
of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates — and  gruard  jiroperty  from  taxation  for 
any  mvourite  purpose  by  any  effectual  guarantee',  if  such  a  tiling  be  possible — or  at- 
tempt to  secure  property,  by  giving  it  full  representation  in  Che  Senate — the  moment 
the  new  power  of  the  State  shall  feel  any  check  upon  its  action,  and  can  no  otherwise 
overcome  it,  it  will  raise  another  clamor  for  Convention,  to  cut  tlie  knot  that  cannot 
be  untied.  It  is  as  true  of  tlie  love  of  power  as  it  is  of  the  love  of  gold.  Quo  plvs  Aa- 
bet^  to  pbis  cupit.  Talk  of  power  resting  content  while  any  power  remains  to  be  ac- 
quired— talk  of  it  to  an^  green,  very  preen  person — but  for  the  love  of  mercy,  mock 
us  no  more,  by  reminding  us  of  the  history  of  that  Senatorial  bill.  As  to  the  bill  of 
the  last  session  for  organizing  this  body  on  the  basis  of  the  Congressional  districts,  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  explain  the  way  in  which  it  vnxa  lost — the  gentleman  from  Albe- 
marle is  best  able  to  do  it. 

The  next  argument  for  the  basis  of  white  population  exclusively,  is  dedtkred  from 
the  natural  rights  of  man.  I  think  the  genius  of  the  genlleinan  from  Northampton 
(Mr.  UpshurJ  has  laid  a  8i)ell  on  that  doctrine,  as  one  tit  for  aii\^  practical  use.  We 
are  employea  in  forming  a  Government  for  civilized  man,  not  for  a  horde  of  savages 
just  emerging  from  an  imaginary  state  of  nature.  If  tlie  latter  was  out  purpose,  I 
doubt  whetlier  we  or  they  wouhl  tliink  at  all  about  tlieir  natural  rights.  Their  politi- 
cal destiny  would  be  determined  by  circumstances,  which  political  philosophy  would 
bo  little  fitted  to  control.  I  cannot  conceive  any  natural  right  of  man  contra-distin- 
guished from  social  Conventional  right — The  very  word  nffht  is  a  word  of  relation, 
and  implies  some  society.  While  Robinson  Crusoe  was  alone  in  his  Island,  what 
were  his  riffhts.'  To  catch  the  goats  and  tame  them — to  kill  their  kids  and  cat  them.' 
When  Friday  came,  how  did  they  regulate  their  natural  rights?  He  saved  Friday's 
life — he  gave  him  bread — and  Friday  became  his  servant.  And  that,  I  beheve,  was 
about  as  republican  a  Government  as  any  men  thus  fortuitously  brought  togetlier, 
would  ever  form — ^the  stror.ger  would  be  master.  By  the  way,  I  think  Dcfot's  a  bet- 
ter book  on  the  science  of  Government,  than  Cocker's  Arithmetic  or  Pike's  either. 
But  gentlemen  may  have  iust  what  system  of  natural  rights  they  like  best — provided 
they  will  only  ^rant  me,  that,  either  by  natural  law,  or  Conventional  law,  or  munici- 
pal law,  or  the  jus  serUium — md  guocurujue  alio  nomine  vccatwr^-eyerj  man  is  entitled 
to  the  property  he  nas  earned  by  his  own  labor  and  to  that  which  his  parents  earned 
and  transmitted  to  him  by  inheritance — and  that  what  is  his  property  is  his  to  give, 
and  his  to  dispose  of.  These,  I  hope,  are  reasonable  postulates :  and  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  they  do  not  lead,  by  fair  induction,  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  tlie  resolution 
of  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment on  irrefragable  grounds. 

Then  gentlemen  urge  our  own  Bill  of  Rights  upon  us,  as  perfectly  conclusive — 
and  to  the  amazement  of  some  and  the  amusement  of  others  oi  this  Committee,  gen- 
tlemen, founding  their  whole  argument  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  deny  the  competency 
of  the  Convention  of  7(3 — and,  by  consequence,  one  would  tliink,  the  authority  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  tlie  first  person  tliat  brought  this  cliarge  of  u- 
surpation  against  that  Convention — and  (so  important  are  great  men's  errors)  tno*  with 
him  it  seemed  rather  malt4?r  of  curious  speculation  only,  yet  ever  since,  when  our  old 
Constitution  has  been  assailed  for  its  supposed  defects,  tJiis  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
has  been  referred  to  as  conclusive  authority.  I  had  implicit  foitli  in  the  opinion  my- 
self when  1  was  at  College — how  long  after  I  cannot  say,  not  being  able  to  fix  the 
date  when  my  mind  came  to  maturity.  At  what  period  Mr.  Jefferson  discovered  the 
incompetency  of  the  Convention  of  ^76,  it  were  vain  to  conjecture — but  I  apprehend, 
it  was  not  during  the  session  of  that  body — for  I  know  that  Mr.  J.  himself  pre- 
pared a  Constitution  for  Virginia,  and  sent  it  to  Williamsburg  that  it  might  be  pro- 
posed to  the  Convention,  during  the  session,  from  which  the  preamble  and  nothing 
more,  was  taken  and  prefixed  to  the  present  Constitution.     Any  one  may  see,  at  a 

S lance,  that  that  preamble  was  written  by  the  author  of  tlie  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
ence.  I  have  seen  the  projet  of  tlie  Constitution,  which  Mr.  J.  offered,  in  the  coun- 
cil chamber,  in  his  own  hand  writing,  tho'  it  cannot  now  be  found — and  I  have  since 
cursed  my  folly  that  I  neglected  to  teke  a  copy  of  it,  in  order  to  compare  Mr.  J's  de- 
mocracy of  that  daiff  witli  George  Mason's  practical  republicanism.  But,  Sir,  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Constitution,  as  such,  has  been  maintained  by  Pendleton,  Wythe,  Roane, 
by  the  whole  Commonwealth  for  fifly-four  years.  If  the  Convention  of  76  was  in- 
competent to  that  act,  it  was  incompetent  also  to  abolish  the  Colonial  Government, 
and  that  yet  remains  in  force,  in  like  manner  as  the  Colonial  form  of  Government  of 
Connecticut  was  retained  for  years ;  and  all  the  objections  to  the  authority  of  our 
Convention  of  70,  might  be  urged  with  equal  force,  against  all  the  Constitutions  es- 
tablished in  our  sister  States  during  the  revolution,  ft  is  said  the  existing  Constitu- 
tion is  not  a  lawful  Government,  b^ause  it  was  ordained  by  the  representatives  of  the 
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freeholder!  only)  and  never  tubntfitted  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  To  whom  k 
it  intended,  that  (wr  amended  or  new  Constitution  shall  be  sabmitted?  To  those,  I 
presume,  to  whom  we  shall  allow  the  right  of  suffice — that  is,  if  gentlemen  succeed 
according  to  their  wishes  in  that  particnlar,  to  lease-holders,  house-keepers  and  tax- 
payers, as  well  as  freeholders.  It  is  a  remarkable  truth,  in  the  natural  histoiy  of  man 
in  this  country,  that  the  sons  are  invanably  wiser  than  their  fathers,  such  is  the  march 
of  mind  !  Our  sons  may  allege,  hereafter,  that  our  acts  never  had  the  sanction  of  tlie 
people — why  did  we  exclude  women  and  children  ?  Why  minors,  tfto'  enrolled  in 
the  militia,  and  bound  to  bear  arms.'  Why  paupers,  whose  only  sin  is  poverty  ?  Nay, 
why  the  felons  in  the  Penitentiary  ?  All  are  part  of  the  ^at  body  of  the  people. 
Sir,  if  we  shall  acknowledge,  that  we  are  at  this  moment  m  a  state  of  nature  ;  that 
men  have  resumed  their  natural  rights,  and  are  entitled  to  insist  on  them  to  the  ut- 
termost; we  may  live  to  see  the  day,  when  it  will  be  claimed  as  matter  of  right,  that 
the  keeper  of  the  Penitentiary  shall  bring  his  prisoners  to  the  polls. 

Now,  as  to  the  Bill  of  Rights — The  first  article  declares,  that  "  all  men  are  by  na- 
tnre  eqoalhr  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inherent  righta,  of  which,  when 
they  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  cannot,  by  any  compact,  deprive  or  divest  their 
posterity,  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
and  possessing  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  nappiness-and  safety." — The  ar- 
ticle enumerates  propertu  as  equally  dear  and  sacred  with  l{fr  and  liberty y  and  as  the 
principal  means  of  happiness  and  safety— -and  with  good  reason — for,  in  order  to  live 
free  and  happy  it  is  necessary  that  we  live,  and  property  is  necessary  to  sustain  life, 
and  just  as  necessary  to  maintain  liberty.  Yet  property  is  to  be  wholly  disregarded 
in  our  fundamental  institutions ! — But,  not  to  repeat  what  has  been  bietter  said  by 
others,  I  shall  desire  the  committee  to  remember,  that  this  article  is  expressed  in  the 
language  of  Locke's  theory  of  government,  then  familiarly  known  ;  and  that  Locke, 
no  nore  than  the  Convention  of  '76,  understood  the  proposition  in  the  broad  sense 
now  ascribed  to  it.  Locke  has  had  a  singular  fate.  lie  was  a  zealous  advocate  of 
mixed  monarchy — his  Essay  on  Government  was  written  to  maintain  the  throne  of 
William  and  Mary — his  notions  of  practical  Government,  are  exhibited  in  the  C<m- 
stitution  he  made  for  North  Carolina,  with  its  caciques  and  land-frraves  :  yet,  from  his 
book,  have  been  deduced  the  wildest  democracy,  and  demented  French  jac(.binism. 
He  exploded  the  right  divin^of  Kings — he  showed  that  all  Governnient  is  of  human 
nstitation;  yet  he  is  supposed  to  have  established  the  dirinr  right  of  dtmocrary.  So, 
le  was  a  pious  Christian  of  the  Church  of  Kn^land — of  the  low  Ch'irrli,  however — 
ret,  from  his  chapter  on  innate  ideas,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Huniiin  UndersUindintr.  infi- 
iels  have  deduced  the  doctrines  of  materialism,  infidelity  and  atlieisni.  The  txuth  is, 
hat  there  ifl  no  proposition  iu  eliucajQC-puliticH,  however  true  when  duly  iiie.isured  and 
ipplied,  which,  if  pushed  to  extremes,  will  not  lead  to  absurdity  or  vice.  It  does  not 
bllow,  that,  because  all  men  are  born  equal,  and  have  equal  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and 
he  property  they  can  acquire  by  honest  industry,  therefore,  all  men  may  nghtly 
laim,  in  an  established  society,  equal  political  powers — especially,  equal  power  to 
lisDOM  of  the  property  of  others.  | 

It  is  very  remarkable.  Sir,  that  both  the  gentlemen  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke  and 
4r.  Powell,)  in  founding  the  argument,  they  endeavoured  to  deduce  from  Uii^JiiixiJ 
rticle. d£  the  BilinfJ&ignts,  read  to  the  Coinniittee,  onlv  the  first  and  third  ^enten- 
es  of  it,  wliich  seem  to  suit  their  purposes,  and  omitted  the  intermediate  sentence,  so 
laterial  to  the  just  understanding  of  tlie  doctrine  the  article  inculcates,  and  so  oppo- 
Ite  to  the  conclusions  at  which  tiiey  were  aiming.  I  acquit  them  of  all  wilful  un- 
limess — the  respect  I  bear  them,  would  not  endure  any  suspicion  of  the  kind — but 
le  omission  is  a  striking  instance,  how  pnme  are  the  minds  of  men,  studiously  bent 
n  maintaining  a  favorite  point,  to  overlook,  rather  than  to  meet,  difficulties,  however 
t)viotw.  The  whole  article  reads, — "  That  Government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted 
•r  the  common  benefit,  protection  and  security  of  the  people,  nation  or  community. — 
f  all  the  various  modes  and  forms  of  Government,  that  is  best,  which  is  capable  of 
•oducing  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness  and  safety,  and  is  most  efTectuallv  secured 
^nst  the  dangers  of  mal-administration — and  when  any  Government  shall  be  found 
adequate  or  contrary  to  these  purposes,  a  majority  of  the  Commonwealth  hatli  an 
dubitable,  unalienable,  and  indefeasible  right  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  it,  in  such 
anner  as  shall  be  jud^d  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal." — From  the  first  sen- 
nce,  the  gentlemen  deduced  the  perfect  equality  of  men  in  a  social  state — not  as  to 
v\\  rights  onljSybot  political  power* ;  and  from  the  last,  the  absolute  despotic  right 

a  bare  majority,  to  chang©  ie  fundamenUl  laws,  and  to  assume  to  themselves  un- 
r  a  new  form  of  polity,  the  sovereixrii  power  to  govern  without  limitation  or  check. 
?ad  the  whole  article,  and  it  will  be  seen,  tliat  it  means  to  declare,  that  when  the  \ 
isting  Government  fails  to  produce  happiness  and  safety ;  fails  to  protect  -property ' 
well  as  lihertVy  which  in  the  first  article  are  recognized,  as  the  means  of  happiness 
d  safety  ;  and  appears  not  to  be  effectually  secured  against  the  dangers  of  mal-ad- 
nistration :  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  majority  has  the  right  to  reform,  alter  or 
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abolish  it,  and  to  substitute  another,  better  calculated  to  produce  happiness  and  safety ; 
better  suited  to  secure  life,  liberty,  and  property  without  which  neither  life  nor  liberty 
can  be  enjoyed  or  maintained  ;  and  more  effectually  secured  agaiast  the  dangers  of 
mal-administration.  But  so  long  as  the  established  Government  answers  those  cardi- 
nal purposes  of  its  institutiout  tfie  majority  n>ay4  indeed,  h«ve  the  Dhysiadjwwtr,  bat 
it  can  hiave  of>  ntprnf  r^yA<^JUtnYft^t"*"^^  Now,  we  have  the  authority  or  the  vene- 
rable gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Monroe)  that  under  our  present  Govern- 
ment, in  the  bourse  of  fifly-four  years,  there  has  been  no  wrong,  no  oppression — 
Affain :  the  sentence  which  the  gentlemen  overlooked,  distinctly  affirms  the  grett 
principle  for  which  we  are  so  earnestly  contending,  that  it  behoves  men  engaged  in 
framing  a  Grovemment,  to  establish  a  just  and  wise  Government — not  a  Government 
founded  on  theoretical  principles,  and  squared  according  to  the  exact  model  of  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  which,  being  necessarily  the  same  m  all  societies  of  mankind, 
would,  if  followed,  eventuate  every  where  in  the  same  form  of  civil  poUty— but  a 
juiit  and  wise  Government,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  tne  people  for  ' 
whom  it  is  intended.  No  Government  can  be  just,  or  wise,  or  safe,  which,  #ith«r 
wholly  or  in  any  material  degree,  gives  one  portion  of  the  people  tbt  principal  power 
of  taxation,  and  imposes  on  uie  other,  the  principal  duty  of  contribution — ^no  Govern- 
ment can  produce  th»  greatest  degree  of  happiness  and  safety,  or  fail  to  destroy  them, 
which  does  not  provide  the  most  jealous  security  for  property,  which  does  not  wed 
power  to  property,  which  disclaims,  in  the  first  principle  of  its  organization,  all  re- 
gard to  property.  No  Government  can  be  just,  or  wise,  or  safe  for  Virginia,  which 
snail  place  the  property  of  tlie  East  in  the  power  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  West. 
Whenever  they  shall  take  away  the  little  earnings  of  my  labour,  or  any  part  of  them 
— whenever  tliey  shall  seize  the  bread  I  earn  for  my  children — for  their  own  local  pur- 
poses— against  my  consent,  and  the  consent  of  all  those  who  represent  my  interests— 
and  I  shiul  be  bound  to  submit  to  such  exaction,  without  means  of  redress ;  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  them,  sincerely  obliged  to  them,  to  take  away  my  hfe  too;  I  shall  not  desire 
to  survive  an  hour.  To  return  to  the  sentence  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  the  gen- 
tlemen fix>m  Frederick  overlooked ;  it  was  only  by  that  omission,  that  they  made 
Ceorge  Mason's  Bill  of  Rights  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  George 
Mason's  Constitution  ;■  condemned  him  out  of  his  own  mouth,  of  violating  thoee 
sacred  rights  of  mm  which  he  acknowledged  and  declared.  So  it  happeneo  to  Zmt 
dig — I  aUude  to  Voltaire's  tale — a  fragment  of  paper  was  found,  containing  these 
verses  in  his  hand- writing — 

By  crime*  of  deepoit  dye, 
Ifo'a  of  the  throne  po««OM'd, 
'Goinat  Peace  and  Liberty, 
An  enemy  profe«M)d. 

And  these  lines  wore  construed  into  a  seditious  and  traitorous  libel  against  the  reign- 
ing Prince  ;  and  the  unhappy  author  was  doomed  to  death.  But,  as  they  were  lead- 
ing him  to  execution,  a  parrot  flew  to  the  place,  witli  another  fragment  which  saved 
his  life ;  for  it  exactly  fitted  the  former,  and  on  it  were  written  other  words,  which 
entirely  changed  the  complexion  of  the  supposed  libel.    The  whole  read  thus — 

By  crimes  of  deepest  dye,  we've  seen  the  earth  made  bell ; 
Ile'H  of  the  throne  ^scMod,  who  all  their  power  can  qucH — 
'CJainnt  peace  and  liberty,  love  only  wttifet  war — 
An  ooomy  profo»*od — and  one  we  well  may  fear.* 

The  examples  of  our  sister  States,  who  are  supposed  to  have  framed  their  Govern- 
ments upon  the  principle  recommended  by  the  Legislative  Committee,  has  been  as 
earnestly  pressed  upon  us,  as  if  it  were  true,  that  they  liave  in  fact  set  us  any  such  ex- 
amples, and  certain,  that  what  is  suitable  to  their  condition  is  also  suitible  to  ours.  Of 
the  six  New  England  States,  it  will  be  found,  on  an  examination  of  their  institutions, 
that  not  one  of  them  has  in  fact  adopted  any  such  principle ;  which  is  remarkable 
enough,  considering  their  dense  and  homogenious  population,  their  comparatively 
smalltprritory,  and  the  consequent  small  diversity  of  their  interests.  The  new  Con- 
stitution of  New  York  (whether  it  be  an  amended  one  or  no,  I  shall  not  presume  to  say) 
profe$$es  to  adopt  the  principle  now  recommended  to  us,  and  yet  departs  from  it,  m 
allowing  each  county,  no  matter  how  few  its  population,  at  least  one  vote;  a  very  ma- 
terial modification :  and,  supposing  the  diy  of  Mew  York  shall  continue  to  grow  for  a 
few  years  longer,  as  it  has  done  for  a  few  years  past,  if  the  State  of  Hew  York  do  not 

*  The  Enfliih  lines  are  dogfrel,  nor  do  wo  know  where  Mr.  Leigh  found  the  tranalatkm.  The  origi- 
nal French  vertoi  are  qoite  pretty: 

Par  lea  plun  grand  foHkita  j'ai  ru  troobler  U.  terre  j 
Hur  la  trone  affermi  le  roi  wait  tout  dompter— 
IHn«  la  puUiquo  fmx  I'amour  aeul  &it  la  fuoiro  } 
Ce»t  le  Mol  PQD^mi  qui  aoit  a  redoubter. 
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nie  the  dty  it  gmve  the  City  such  ezcees  of  representation,  out  of  mere  respect  to 
th«oretM«l,  and  cootempt  of  practical  equalitv,  I  snail  abandon  all  pretensions  to  poli- 
tioal  foresight.  The  Constitution  of  New  Jersey  gives  each  county  an  equal  repre- 
sentation, so  does  that  of  Delaware.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  representation  is  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  taxable  inhabituMts:  and  every  county  is  allowed  at  least  one. 
When  the  Constitutions  of  the  North  Western  States  were  formed,  their  population 
was  small,  and  all  free,  and  there  was  no  diversity  of  interests :  and  w4ien  those  of  the 
South  Western  States  were  formed,  then*  population  was  small  too,  and  they  were  all 
planters  and  slave-holders,  so  that  they  had  no  diversity  of  interests,  which  it  was  ne- 
eessary  to  balance,  in  order  to  secure.  North  Carohna  and  Maryland  are  in  a  simi- 
lar situation  with  us — and  the  Constitutions  of  both  give  to  each  county  an  equal  re- 
presentation. Suppose  Maryland  should  be  seduced,  instead  of  being  warned  and 
deterred,  by  our  example,  and  should  be  unwise  enough  to  call  a  Convention  to 
amend  her  Constitution,  and  to  equalize  her  representation;  does  any  man  suppose 
her  people  will  be  weak  enough,  in  deference  to  the  rights  of  man,  to  give  Baltimore 
a  representation  in  proportion  to  its  free  white  population,  and  thus,  in  effect,  to  con- 
stitute that  city  mistress  of  the  State  ?  Baltimore  would  have  one-fifUi  of  the  whole 
representation ;  and,  acting  in  mass,  would  almost  invariably  prevail  over  the  rest, 
since  the  rest  would  be  weakened  by  division.  South  Carolina,  finding  herself  in 
circumstances  similar  to  ours,  though  the  diyeraiiy  of  interests  is  by  no  means  so 
great  there  as  here,  has  adopted  that  very  compound  basis  of  population  and  taxation, 
which  the  amendment  of  my  friend  from  Culpeper  proposes;  and  Georgia  has  adopts 
ed  the  federal  number,  in  apportioning  her  representation,  which  comes  very  nearly 
to  the  same  thing.  It  is  wise  to  respect  the  institutions  of  our  sister  States-— to  obtain 
light,  to  borrow  wwdom,  to  take  warning,  frtmi  any  quarter — but,  surely,  to  follow  the 
ezan^les  of  those,  whose  situation  is  different  from  ours,  and  who  were  under  no  ne- 
cessity to  exercise  any  jealousy  of  numbers  for  the  safeguard  of  property  ;  and  to 
neglect  the  example  or  those,  wnose  situation  is  similar  to  ours,  and  who  yet  had  less 
occasion  than  we  have,  to  proyide  such  security  for  the  interest  of  property — ^this 
would  not  be  to  profit  by  the  examples  of  other  States,  but  to  despise  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Norfolk  (Mr.  Taylor)  and  the  gentleman  from  Augusta  (Mr. 
Baldwin)  have  told  us,  that,  disguise  the  principle  of  the  compomd  basis  ot  white  po- 
pulation and  taxation,  as  we  may,  or  as  we  can,  it  is  giving  political  power  to  the  fow 
over  the  many — ^to  the  wealthy  lew — ^to  property  over  persons — and  it  is  aristocracy. 
Now,  I  pray  you.  Sir,  turn  jrour  attention  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  apportions  representation,  and  direct  taxation  too,  to  numbers,  ascertained  by 
adding  to  the  free  population,  three-fifths  of  the  slaves.  And  1  ask  those  gentlemen 
to  tell  me,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  zealous,  devoted  admirers,  friends  and  suppor- 
ters of  the  Federal  Constitdtion .'  If  they  answer  no,  I  have  nothing  more  to  sav. 
If  they  answer  yes — as  I  tliink  they  will  and  must— do  they  consider  tliat  principle  in 
the  FMfteral  Constitution,  aristocracy  in  disguise  f  Do  they  approve  aristocracy  m  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  only  abhor  and  abominate  it  in  the  State  Government.^  Is 
it  anti-republican  in  the  one,  to  give  property  a  representation  for  its  security,  and 
perfectly  rei>i^bUcan  to  give  property  the  some  kind  of  security  in  the  other  ?  What 
reason  can  ingenuity  assign  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  principle  in  either,  which  is 
not  equally  appUcable  to  Im^  i  Sir,  to  charge  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Culpeper  with  aristocracy^  is  out  of  the  question — tlie  amendment  only  proposes  to 
provioe  effectual  protocfion  for  the  interest  of  property^  by  placing  the  care  of  them  in 
the  hands  of  those  to  whom  they  belong,  nor  are  its  nienos  to  l^  deterred  from  de- 
■umding  a  inst  security  for  it,  such  a&  the  Federal  Constitution  intended  to  provide, 
by  any  anathemas  against  the  principle  as  aristocratical. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Nonolk,  rose  to  explain.  He  said  he  had  never  uttered  any  anathe- 
ma against  any  gentleman.  He  never  entertained  the  sentiment,  and  for  that  reason 
could  not  express  it  He  begged  leave  to  state  that  he  had  offered  his  sentiments  to 
the  committee  on  every  occasion,  as  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  said  he  would 
do.  He  would  soften  nothing — he  would  mitigate  nothing,  but  would  express  the 
sincere  conviction  of  his  heart,  and  would  conceal  nothing  he  had  said.  He  would 
not  attribute  improper  motives  to  any  gentleman,  but  he  hSd  to  repeat,  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  gentleman  sought,  honestly,  no  doubt,  to  introduce,  were  in  his  judg- 
ment inimical  to  all  he  was  taugnt  to  respect — to  all  our  free  and  equal  institutions— 
and  at  any  hazard 

Mr.  Leigh.    Is  it  merely  an  explanation  the  sentleman  is  going  to  offer  > 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes  :  he  disclaimed  any  intention  of  imputing  improper  motives  to 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Leigh.  I  understood  the  gentleman  correctly.  He  impnted  aristocracy  to  the 
amendment  we  are  insisting  on,  not  to  the  idends  of  the  amendment.  I  did  not  un- 
derstand him  to  impeach  our  motiwes  ;  and  I  assure  him  I  do  not  question  Aw,  or  those 
of  any  other  gentleman.  This  is  a  vital  question ;  and  we  must  all  be  indulged  with 
perfect  freedom  in  debate. 
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Sir,  we  the  people  of  the  East  demand  of  onr  fellow-citizeiM  of  tiie  Weat,  the  iaat* 
principle  of  representation  for  the  security  of  our  propertr,  which  the  Boathem  Btates 
demanded  of  the  Northern,  and  these  conceded,  m  munlng  the  Federal  Govemmaot. 
Xjook  to  the  experience  of  the  Federal  Government ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  th« 
representation  apportioned  to  the  Southern  States  has  not  been  more  than  adeqvata 
to  the  security  of  their  interests — no,  Dot  adequate.  A  ^gaatic  system  of  protecting 
duties  is  proposed — the  Southern  States  in  vain  exclaim  against  its  partial  and  op- 
pressive operation — in  vain  deprecate,  remonstrate,  struggle — a  bare  majority  hesitataa 
not  to  impcMse  the  tariff.  Of  the  constitutionality  of  that  system  of  measures  ■<jf  >*• 
policy  considered  by  itself,  with  a  view  to  political  economy — 1  sliall  give  no  opiiuon 
now :  all  I  have  to  say,  is,  that  in  a  Government  constituted  like  ours,  it  never  can  be 
wise  to  persifA  in  any  system  of  measures,  against  which  a  large  portion  of  the  nation, 
though  it  be  a  minority,  separated  from  the  rest  by  geographical  and  political  divisiona, 
and  bv  political  interests  too,  so  far  as  the  proposed  measures  are  concerned,  raises  its 
united  voice.  In  my  ppor  opinion,  ercry  commercial  operation  of  the  Federal  Gor- 
emment,  since  I  atWuned  to  manhood,  has  been  detrimental  to  the  Southern,  Atlantic, 
slave-holding,  planting  States.  In  1800,  we  had  a  gr«&t  West  India  and  a  flourishing 
European  trade — We  imported  for  ourselves,  and  for  a  good  part  of  !Sorth  Carotina, 
perhaps  of  Tennessee — where  is  all  that  trade  now?  annihilated. — Where  is  the  capi- 
tal  which  oarried  it  on  ?  gone.  Sir,  we  have  not  an  adequate  rapresentation  in  tiie 
Federal  Government.  And  as  to  that  which  we  have,  1  have  heard  one  gentleman 
doubt  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  principle  which  gave  it  to  us — the  gentleman 
from  Albemarle.  [Mr.  Gordon  explained — he  tliought  ne  had  said,  that  wise  statea- 
men  might  doubt  the  wisdom  of  tliat  principle  of  representation.]  If  the  gentleman 
does  not  doubt  himself,  1  have  only  to  ask  his  attention  to  another  consideration.  Sap- 
pose  the  Legislature  of  this  State  reformed  and  based  upon  white  population)  the 
time  comes  lor  making  a  new  apportionment  of  our  representation  in  Congress;  the 
West  insists,  that  that  too  shall  be  apportioned  according  to  white  population ;  ibe 
Loudoun  district  joins  the  West,  as  it  does  now ;  and  Albemarle,  in  its  zeal  for  tfaa 
rights  of  man,  forgets  her  old  love  and  abandons  State  Bights — then  shall  we  saa 
Virginia,  like  Kentucky,  hitched  to  the  car  of  the  Federal  GDvenunant,  for  Interaal 
Improvement  and  pmtecting  duties. 

Mr.  Leigh,  being  fatigued,  here  gave  the  floor  to  Mr.  Powell. 

On  the  motion  of  ^h.  Powell,  who  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Committee  wasld 
rise,  in  order  to  allow  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  another  day  to  conclude  his  re- 
marks, the  Committee  rose  and  reported  progress. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  till  to-murrow  at  11  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  November  4,  1829. 

TTie  Convention  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Moore  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

The  House  having  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr. 
Stanard  in  the  Chair,  and  the  question  stili  being  on  the  report  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,  as  proposed  to  be  amended  by  Mr.  Green,  by  substituting  for  white  po- 
pulation excItuiTehj,  white  population  and  tuxation  combined , 

Mr.  Leioh  of  Chesterfiela,  resumed. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  yesterday  considered  tha 
examples  of  our  sister  States,  and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
they  have  any  bearing  on  the  proposition  of  tlie  Legislative  Committee,  and  on  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  wiUi  a  view  to  shew,  that  representa- 
tion based  on  taxation  and  population  combined, — and  representation  of  persons  and 
property,  and  of  slaves  as  one  or  the  other — were  not,  in  the  general  sense  of  Ame- 
rica, contrary  to  the  principles  of  Republican  Government,  or  at  all  obnoxious  to  tha 
imputation  oif  aristocracjr.  Gentlemen  may  think  it  strange,  that  1  should  take  any 
pains  to  clear  our  proposition  of  that  jmputation.  But,  1  nave  lived  long  enough  to 
know,  that  words  are  tilings,  and  potent  things  too— and  that  if  an  odious  epithet  can 
be  fixed  on  any  proposition  or  measure,  that  will  suffice  to  enlist  tliousands  against 
it,  and  in  the  end,  generally,  to  damn  it  forever.  In  truth,  the  question  we  are  con- 
sidering, is  a  queition  of  State  policy,  unaffecte<f  by  any  theories,  democratic,  repub- 
lican, or  aristocratic — it  is  simply  tins  :  which  scheme  of  representation  ought  wa  to 
adopt  for  the  Hous«  of  Delegates — that  reported  bv  the  Legislative  Committee,  or 
that  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper  ^  Which  is  the  more  politic,  wise  and 
just,  having  regard  to  «J1  circumstances,  and  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  each  and 
every  part  o£  the  Comnuin  wealth  i 

The  Committee  must  pardon  me,  if  I  recur,  for  a  brief  space,  to  that  provision  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  commonly  called  the  Federal  nuniMr.    Its  history  is  aoma* 
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what  carkma.  Originally^  under  the  articlet  of  confederation,  each  State  wa«  to  eon- 
tribute  quotas  in  proportion  to  the  oseeseed  value  of  ite  landed  property ;  but  ih^t 
principle  bein|^  deemed  inconvenient  in  practice,  it  wu  thought  best  to  Mibttitute  m 
principle  of  contribution,  apportioned  to  the  population  of  the  several  State*.  In  the 
diacuwion  of  this  proposition — part  of  the  debate  has  recently  been  published — the 
Northern- States  insisted,  that  slaves  were  pfrgons,  and  that  we  ought  to  contribute  in 
pcoportion  to  our  whole  population,  bond  and  Iree ;  and  the  Southern  States  contended, 
tiiat  they  were  property ^  and  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  the  estimate  of  population,  in 
•ettling  the  rate  of  contribution ;  each  party  maintaining  that  side  of  the  question,  on 
which,  in  that  aspect  of  it,  their  interests  lay.  No  wonder  !  all  men  do  so— always 
have  done^ — and  ever  will  do  so.  It  was  not  till  1783,  that  Congress  agreed  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment,  by  which  the  States  were  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  tneir 
population,  to  be  ascertained  by  adding  to  their  free  citizens  three-fifUis  of  their 
slaves.  Whether  or  no  tliis  amendment  was  ratified  by  the  Slates,  I  do  not  certainly 
know  ;  but  this  was  the  ori^n  of  the  Federal  number.  1  have  had  recourse  in  vain, 
to  every  source  of  information  accessible  to  me,  to  ascertain  how  that  precise  propor- 
tisM  of  the  slaves,  three-Jiftksy  came  to  be  adopted — what  mode  or  pnnciple  of  esti» 
mate  led  to  H.  Some  reason  for  it,  there^nust  have  been — and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
if  the  Federal  number  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  representation,  any  where  I  believe, 
certainly  in  Virginia,  it  will  give  a  result  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  the  combined  basis 
of  white  population  and  taxation — in  Vii^nia,  the  dilference,  in  a  House  of  ono 
hundred  and  twenty,  would  not  be  more  ik^  one  delegate,  to  any  section  (speaking 
in  modish  phrafte)  or  division  oi  the  State,  divide  it  as  you  will,  by  lines  £ast  ana 
West,  or  North  and  South.  The  Federal  Convention  of  1787  had,  for  the  fint  time, 
to  arrange  a  representation  of  the  people  in  Congress.  The  Statesmen  of  the  Nortii 
and  Soiwi  now,  doubtless,  changed  sides  with  their  interests :  in  the  view  of  the 
former  J  slaves  were  now  property;  in  the  view  of  the  UuteTf  they  were  persons. 
However,  they  made  a  compromise,  and  agreed  on  the  same  Federal  number  which 
had  been  proposed  in  1783. 

It  is  contended  that  there  is  no  connexion  between  representation  and  taxation ; 
that  representation  can  only  be  of  persons;  that  property  has  no  claim  to  representa- 
tion 'f  that  slaves  are  mere  property,  for  which,  therefore,  we  are  entitled  to  no  re- 
presentation-^and  it  has  been  ^vely  said,  that  the  provision  of  ike  FedtraL  iminber 
m  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  in  fact,  and  was  not  intended  by 
its  founders  to  oppugn  any  of  these  propositions.  On  what  ground,  then,  do  gentl^ 
men  imagine,  that  the  basis  of  the  Federal  number  was  adopted  .'  They  say,  it  was 
a  compromise.  And  how  far  does  that  carry  them  in  the  argument?  The  question 
still  recurs,  what  was  the  ground  of  compromise  ?  and  what  were  the  interests  com- 
promised }  The  Constitution  provides  that  representation  and  direct  taxation  shall 
both  be  apportioned  to  the  same  ratio,  the  Federal  -number ;  that  is.  that  representa- 
tion and  taxation  shall  be  proportioned  each  to  the  other.  And,  w,  I  shsJl  affirm, 
and  that  without  fear  of  contradiction  after  tfas  proofs  I  shall  ad4iice,  that  this  provi- 
sion was  adopted  and  defended  on  the  grounds,  that  there  ought  to  be  the  same  rule 
for  representation  as  for  contribution — mat  slaves  are  persons  as  well  as  property— 
aud  that  whether  persons  or  property,  or  of  a  mixed  character  partaking  of  both,  the 
South  was  entitled  to  representation  for  them. 

Sir,  1  refer  the  Committee  to  the  54th  number  of  The  Federalist  ^I  know  not  who 
was  the  author  of  it*^)  in  which  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  discussed,  and  in  which  afler  maintaining  that  the  Southern  States  rightly  claimed 
a  representation  for  their  slaves  as  persona,  the  author  proceeds — "  It  is  agreed  on  all 
sides,  *  that  mtmbers,'  (meaning  gross  numbers,  bond  and  free)  are  the  best  scale  of 
wealth,  as  they  are  the  only  proper  scale  of  representation. — Would  the  Convention 
have  been  impartial  or  consistent,,  if  they  had  rejected  the  slaves  from  the  list  of  in- 
habitants when  the  shares  of  representation  were  to  be  calculated,  and  inserted  them 
on  the  lists  when  the  tariff  of  contributicJns  was  to  be  adjusted?  Could  it  be  reason- 
ably expected,  that  the  Southern  States  would  concur  in  a  system,  which  considered 
their  slaves  in  some  degree  as  men  when  burdens  were  to  be  imposed,  but  reftised  to 
consider  them  in  the  same  light  when  advantages  were  to  be  conferred." — In  the  se- 
quel of  the  same  letter,  it  is  said:  *'  After  all,  may  not  another  ground  be  taken,  on 
which  this  article  of  the  Constitution  may  admit  of  a  still  more  ready  defence  ?  We 
have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the  idea,  that  representation  related  to  persons  only,  and 
not  at  all  to  property.  But  is  this  a  just  idea  ?  Government  is  instituted,  not  less  for 
the  protection  of  the  property,  than  of  the  persons,  of  individuals.  The  one,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  the  other,  may  be  considered  as  represented  by  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  Government.  Upon  this  prhiciple  it  is,  that,  in  several  of  the  States,  and 
particularly  in  the  State  of  New- York,  one  branch  of  the  Grovemment  is  intended 
more  especially  to  be  the  guardian  of  property,  and  is  accordingly  elected  by  that  part 


*  Mr.  Madiann  afterwaads  avowsd  is  his  pkoe,  that  he  was. 
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of  aoeiety,  which  is  most  interested  in  this  object  of  Gkyvemment.  In  the  Fedenl 
Goostitation,  this  policy  does  not  prevail.  The  rights  of  property  ajre  committed  t» 
the  same  hands  with  the  personal  rights.  Some  attention  therefore,  ought  to  be  paid 
to  property  in  the  choice  of  those  hands." 

A^n,  Sir — I  presume  it  will  be  agreed,  that  no  man  better  understood  the  reasons 
OD  wiieh  the  various  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution  were  grounded,  than  Gene- 
ral Hamilton.  Allow  me,  then,  to  refer  the  Committee  to  what  he  said,  in  the  Con- 
vention of  New- York  which  ratified  the  Constitution,  on  the  subject  of  this  federml 
number — ^<  The  first  thinf  objected  to  (said  he^  is  that  clause  which  allows  a  represen- 
tation for  three-fifths  of  ue  negroes. — Much  nas  been  said  of  the  impropriety  of  re* 
presenting  men  who  have  no  will  of  their  own.  Whether  this  be  reasomng  or  decla- 
mation, Twill  not  presume  to  sajr.  It  is  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  Soothem 
States,  to  have  a  ^at  part  of  their  population,  as  well  as  property,  in  blacks.  The 
regulation  complamed  m  was  one  result  of  the  spirit  of  accommodation  which  govem- 
fu  the  Convention;  and  without  this  indulgence  no  union  could  possibly  have  been 
^rmed.  But,  Sir,  considering  some  pecuhar  advantages  we  derive  from  them,  it  is 
•ntirely  just  that  they  should  be  g^tined.  The  Southern  States  possess  certain  st^ 
pies,  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  &c.  which  must  be  capital  objects  in  treaties  of  eommeioe 
with  fbrei^  nations,  and  the  advantage  which  they  necessarily  procure  in  these 
treaties,  wiU  be  felt  throughout  all  the  States.  But  the  justice  m  this  plan  wiU  ap- 
pear in  another  view — Tne  best  wrkert  on  GimemmaU  futve  htidy  that  rmretrntdtiim 
thotdd  be  comMnmded  of  persona  and  property. — ^This  rule  has  been  adopted  'asfiir  as  it 
could  be  in  New-Tork. — It  will,  however,  by  no  means  be  admitted,  that  slaves  are 
considered  altogether  as  property.  They  are  men,  though  degraded  to  the  condition 
of  slavery.  They  are  persons  known  to  the  municipal  laws  of  the  States  which  they 
inhabit,  as  well  as  to  the  laws  of  nature.  But  ranresenUUion  and  taxation  go  together; 
and  one  ttnyorm  nde  ought  to  apply  to  both.  Would  it  be  just  to  compute  slaves 
in  the  assessment  of  taxes,  and  discard  them  from  the  estimate  in  the  apportionment 
'  of  representatives.'  Would  it  be  just  to  impose  a  singular  burden,  witnout  confer- 
ring some  adequate  advantage  ? — ^Another  circumstance  ought  to  be  considered.  The 
rule  we  have  bsen  speakioj^  of,  is  a  general  rule,  and  applies  to  all  the  States.  Now, 
you  have  a  ^eat  number  oj  people  m  your  Slate,  u)hich  are  not  represented  at  all,  and 
nave  no  voice  in  your  Government:  these  will  be  included  in  the  enumeration— not 
two-fifths— nor  three-fiflhs— but  the  whole.  This  proves,  that  the  advantages  of  the 
plan  are  not  confined  to  the  Southern  States,  but  extend  to  every  part  of  the  Union." 
— ^Tou  see,  Sir,  that  General  Hamilton  thought,  that  the  Southern  States  had  as  just 
a  claim  to  representation  for  their  slave  labour,  as  the  Northern  States  for  their  free 
white  li3x>ur^---and  he  said  this  to  the  people  of  New- York,  almost  all  of  whose  day- 
kbourers  were  five  white  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  told  by  sevenral  gentlemen,  and  particulariy  by  the 
goitleman  from  Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge,)  that  if  the  amendment  proposing  the  com- 
pound basis  of  whit4  population  and  taxation  prevail,  which  he  regards  as  a  simple 
daim  for  a  representation  of  our  blaves,  the  effect  will  be,  to  make  Uie  people  of  the 
West  the  slaves  of  the  people  of  the  Eastj  to  the  end  <^  time.  If  this  was  intended 
to  excite  the  angry  feelings  of  the  West,  it  was  surely  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
But,  if  it  was  meant  for  argument,  it  exhibited  a  strange  fbrgetfulness  of  the  scheme  re- 
ported by  the  Legislative  Committee  itself,  and  that  in  aparticular,  concerning  which, 
there  has  been  very  little,  if  any  diversity  of  opinion.  The  argument  is  founded,  first, 
on  the  facty  that,  at  this  time,  the  cis-montane  country  not  only  pays  a  far  greater 
amount  of  revenue,  but  contains  also  the  majoritv  of  white  population,  which,  corn- 
iced, must  give  us  a  majority  of  Delegates ;  and  then,  on  the  supposition,  that  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  representation  now  to  be  made,  is  to  be  fixed  and  unchangeable. 
And  yet,  the  same  gentleman  tells  us,  he  has  no  doubt,  that  in  thirtv  years,  the  majo- 
rity of  white  population  will  be  found  on  the  West  side  of  the  Alleghany,  let  akme 
the  Valley — and  the  Auditor's  estimate  informs  us,  that  the  cis-montane  white  popu- 
lation, which  in  1820  was  greater  than  that  on  the  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  by  94,000, 
exceeds  it  now  by  only  &,000— and  the  gentleman  must  know,  that  it  b  a  part  of 
•very  scheme  that  has  been  suggested,  and  part  of  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, that  there  shall  be  new  enumerations  of  the  people,  and  new  assessments  of 
taxable  property,  and  new  apportionments  of  the  representation,  in  1835,  and  again 
in  1845,  and  afterwards  once  m  every  twenty  years  at  least. — Now,  as  the  white  po^ 
ladon  increases  in  the  West  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  in  the  East,  the  proportion 
of  Western  representation  will  increase  m  virtue  of  that  element  of  the  compound  ba- 
sb ;  and,  as  their  population  increases,  their  lands  must  be  enhanced  in  value,  all  their 
taxable  property  must  be  augmented,  and  the  revenue  they  pay  into  the  Treasury 
must  also  increase,  and  they  will  gain  a  greater  share  of  the  representation  in  virtue 
of  that  element  of  the  compound  basis  also — ^unless,  indeed,  it  be  supposed  that,  though 
their  population  increase  and  their  wealth  too,  ever  so  much,  they  ought  never  to  con- 
tribute a  greater  proportional  amount  than  they  now  ^i  and  that  the  taxatkm  on  theci 
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•Offht  to  be  redneed,  (hmi  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  their  contributioiu  at  the  preeeat 
reduced  amount.  The  compound  ratio,  therefore,  will  work  gradually,  to  augment 
their  share  of  representation,  both  ways;  and,  in  due  time,  to  give  them  a  greater 
■hare  of  it  than  us.  I  have  not  calculated  the  time  which  it  will  take,  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  compound  ratio,  to  transfer  the  balance  of  power  to  the  West,  nor  am  I 
yery  competent  to  the  task;  but  if  the  gentl«>-man  from  Brooke  will  ascertain  the  data 
when  the  majority  of  white  population  will  be  found  on  the  West  side  of  the  ADegba- 
ny,  I  can  venture  to  assure  him  that  the  tramontane  country,  upon  our  own  plan,  will, 
before  that  time  comes,  hare  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Delegates-— and  then,  Sir, 
I  am  content  that  they  shall  have  it.  They  will  acquire  it  gradually,  and  as  they  oo- 
miirey  learn  to  use  it,  with  justice  and  moderation.  They  m\  not  ac<}uire  it,  till  they 
(sam  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  crown  they  are  destined  to  bear — and  that  feeling  wiU 
chasten  their  love  m  power.  They  will  not  acquire  it,  till  they  shall  contribute  out 
of  their  pockets,  under  any  scheme  of  uniform  taxation,  such  a  proportion  of  the  re- 
venue, as  will  give  them  a  substantial  community  of  interest  with  us  in  the  imposition 
of  taxes,  if  not  in  the  appropriation  of  revenue.  They  can  only  acquire  it,  by  ffiving 
us  that  bond  toUh  surety y  which  mv  friend  from  Fancier  (Mr.  Scott)  demanded— we 
■hall  have  a  security  in  their  self-love,  in  their  own  mterest,  that  they  will  not  abuse 
their  power.  Sir,  I  have  no  unreasonable  jealousy  or  distrust  of  them.  Indeed,  I 
have  always  known,  that  upon  the  principles  of  the  existing  Constitution,  the  balance 
of  power  would  in  time,  and  in  no  long  Ume,  be  transferred  to  the  West  Why,  then, 
I  shall  be  asked,  have  1  been  so  strenuous  a  defender  of  our  old  institutions.^  JQiecause,  ' 
in  preserving  theat,  I  should  have  preserved  a  great  deal,  apart  from  this,  this  question 
of  the  balance  of  power,  which  I  dearly  prize — because  in  preserving  them,  1  should 
have  avoided  this  very  contest,  which,  terminate,  as  it  may,  is  a  sore  evil  in  itself— 
because  I  should  have  preserved  that  sentiment  of  veneration  for  constituted  authori- 
ty, which  is  now  forever  lost,  which  gave  sufficient  moral  force  to  execute  the  laws, 
and  thus  dispensed  with  the  exertion  of  the  strong  arm  of  Government;  for  when- 
ever physical  force  becomes  necessary,  the  spirit  of  Republican  Government  must 
eease  to  direct  the  sjrstem,  and  even  the  empty  form  must  soon  perish.  And  now  let 
me  ask  the  gentlemen  of  the  West,  why  are  tney  so  urgent  for  the  immediate  possea 
sioo  of  power?  for  this  sudden,  abrupt  transfer  of  it  to  their  hands?  when  they  sure- 
ly ought  to  know,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  the  transfer,  without  giving  with 
it  unumited  dominion  over  our  property — without  giving  them  power  to  take  from  the 
poor  man  of  the  East  the  fruits  of  his  mdustry ,  and  the  bread  from  the  mouths  of  his 
children.  It  is  that  rage  for  Internal  Improvement — ^for  wherever  I  see  that  passion, 
there  I  find  the  passion  for  reform,  and  thence  I  hear  those  scoffings  at  eveiy  senti- 
ment of  respect  and  veneration  for  the  institutions  our  wise,  prudent  and  virtuous  an- 
cestors bequeathed  to  us. 

We  have  been  told,  Sir,  that  we  have  no  dangers  to  apprehend  from  an  immediate 
transfer  of  power  to  the  West  over  the  East — power  to  tax  our  property  according  to 
their  ideas  of  justice,  and  to  appropriate  the  revenue  we  are  to  pj&y,  according  to  their 
views  of  policy ;  that  we  have  ample  secority  in  the  honesty  of  our  western  bre- 
thren ',  that  we  are  mistaken  in  supposing,  that  self-love  is  the  great  spring  of  human 
actions ;  that  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  is  sufficient  to  resist  its  promptings,  and 
subdue  its  influence  ;  that  *' self-love  and  social  are  the  same."  I  know,  that  there 
are  individual  men — few,  however — who,  upon  some  occasions — ^very  unfrequent — 
can  disobey  the  dictates  of  self-love,  and  disregard  their  own  interests,  at  the  call  of 
sympathy  for  other  individuals,  friendship,  affection  and  gratitude.  But,  in  the  his- 
tory of  tne  human  kind,  of  all  nations  and  of  all  ages,  from  the  earliest  tradition  to 
our  own  timee  and  country,  there  has  never  been  a  single  instance  of  any  society  of 
men,  of  men  acting  in  masses  great  or  small,  who  forgot  self-interest,  or  what  they 
supposed  to  be  so,  tor  a  moment.  It  was  not  generosity,  which  prompted  France  to 
assist  us  in  our  revolutionary  struggrle— it  was  self-love— mistaken  self-love,  in  my 
opinion — but  still  sheer  self-love,  ft  is  not  generosity,  wliich  has  excited  our  so  ear- 
nest wish  for  the  independence  of  the  South  American  States  of  Old  Spain — it  is  our 
self-love^ — the  desire  to  profit  by  her  trade — mistaken  self-love  agoin,  1  fear ;  for  we 
shall  probably  lose  by  their  rivalry  more  than  we  shall  gain  by  their  custom.  It  is 
self-love  alone  that  recommends  the  system  of  protecting  duties — the  American  sys- 
tem— to  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  Northern  States ;  and  it  is  self-love  which  incites 
the  South  to  such  strenuous  opposition.  It  is  self-love,  wjiich  now  divides  this  Con- 
vention, on  this  very  Question. 

The  moral  sense  end  the  honesty  of  the  people  of  the  West !  I  pray  gentlemen  to 
understand  me — thej  are  not  to  suspect  me  of  the  nonsense  and  folly  of  iinputing  to 
them  any  peculiar  vice  of  disposition.  I  entertain  no  such  opinion  of  the  West  or  of 
the  North—if  I  did,  I  would  give  my  vote  for  separation  this  moment.  I  have  mark- 
ed the  growth  of  native  talent,  of  intellectual  culture,  of  moral  worth,  in  the  West — 
'  I  have  watched  young  merit  there,  in  its  dawning,  in  its  rise  and  its  meridian — with 
hearty  good  will  and  sincere  dehght ;  and  saying  this,  I  think  I  may  safely  vouch  any 
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Sntl^niaii  of  the  Wert,  who  knows  me,  for  my  witness.  I  admit,  that  the  people  of 
B  Wert  are  as  honest  as  those  of  the  East ;  and  I  would  refuse  them  no  conhdenca 
^hich  I  would  ask  tliein  to  repose  in  us.  And  then  f  tell  them,  plainly,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  they,  nor  any  body  of  men  on  earth,  are  honert  enough  to  be  entrusted  with 
dominion  orer  the  property  of  otliers,  uncontrolled  by  their  own  community  of  in- 
terert  in  that  property,  and  m  the  dispob^.tion  of  it.  This  is  tlie  rery  dominion,  which 
the  gentlemen  or  the  Wert  are  so  importunately  asking  us  to  concede  to  them.  Yes, 
Sir,  they  ask  us  to  pot  our  all  into  common  stock  with  them,  and  then  conhde  in  the 
unerring  dictates  of  their  marai  smsej  that  they  will  carve  no  unjust  share  for  them- 
selres — they  ask  us  to  put  three  dollars  of  our  money  into  the  treasury,  for  every  dol- 
lar which  they  shall  contribute  of  their  own,  and  trust  tliem  to  make  a  jurt,  fair  and 
impartial  application  of  it  for  the  common  weal.  This  is  the  exact  state  of  the  case. 
The  man,  who,  in  private  life,  should  accede  to  such  a  proposal,  would  be  regarded 
as  a  simpleton — a  natural  fool — and  the  law  would  appoint  a  gtiardian  to  take  care  of 
his  person  and  estate.  Can  the  gentlemen  of  the  Wert  flatter  themselves,  that  their 
moral  sense  is  so  strong,  that  it  will  always  be  proof  ngrainst  continual  temptation  ? 
"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil."— So  our  Saviour  taught  us  to 
pray— ^nd,  in  my  sense  of  the  prayer,  the  deltreryfrom  evil  depends  on  the  exemption 
from  temptation.  ^ 

Sir,  I  rear  we  are  in  the  habit  of  counting  too  much  upon  the  purity  and  virtue  of 
our  society,  as  a  permanent  security  against  all  political  evils.  I  told  the  committee 
yerterday,  that  1  intended  to  open  my  whole  mmd  witliout  reserve — This  is  the  lart 
scene  of  my  poUtical  life  ;  before  I  came  here  I  weeded  all  the  hopes  of  ambition 
from  my  heart ;  and  I  now  declare  my  conscientious  belief,  unpopular  as  the  avowal 
of  it  may  be,  that  from  the  beginning  of  time,  never  any  nation  made  a  more  rapid 
progress  in  corruption,  than  have  these  United  States  during  the  lart  quarter  of  a 
century.  I  bog  leave  to  mention  a  few  the  most  obvious  of  many  symptoms.  Even  in 
this  Good  Old  Dominion,  for  one  place-hunter  that  was  to  be  seen  when  I  firrt  grew 
ap  to  manhood,  there  are  ten  now— Yes,  the  number  is  tenfold  at  the  leart.  They 
•warm  in  the  country  and  in  the  city — they  infest  our  public  places — they  invade  our 
priraoy,  and  dirturb  the  quiet  of  their  industrious  neighbours  with  their  solicitations. 
They  are  themselves  marketable  commodities ;  they  put  up  their  principles,  thehr 
opinions,  their  votes,  at  auction  to  the  highert  bidder,  setting  the  highert  value  upon 
their  services,  but  willing  to  take  any  price  they  can  get.  Men,  hardly  fit  for  a  clerk- 
ship, aspire  to  embassies ;  and  men,  wno  aspire  to  embassies,  will  descend  to  a  clerk- 
ship—Office ! — office  and  emolument,  high  or  low,  State  or  Federal ! — any  sort  of  of- 
fice, which  wiU  save  them  the  pain  of  earning  their  living  by  honest  industry.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  corruption  of  all  orders  of  men  in  Great  Britain — ^What  is 
it  ?  Does  any  man  suppose,  that  when  Sir  Robert  Walpole  said,  that  every  man  has 
his  priety  he  was  talking  of  a  price  to  be  told  out  in  gumeas  ^  No— some  are  to  be 
purchased  with  honors — some  with  the  power  to  purchase  others — some  with  the 
•moluments  of  place.  The  case  is  exactly  the  same  here. — "  Goto  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard  ;  rtudy  her  ways,  and  be  wise."  There  is  a  little  white  ant  in  the  Wert  In- 
dies, the  pert  of  the  country— lay  the  smallert  Tump  of  sugar  on  a  maho^y  table, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes,  there  will  be  hundreds  around  it — tread  upon  a  lizard  in  the 
evening,  and  the  next  morning  they  will  present  you  tlie  cleanest  and  mort  p^ect 
skeleton  imaginable.  So,  Sir,  the  greedy  expectants  of  office  are  continually  on  the 
look-out — ^let  a  poor  Portmaster  or  Collector  be  sick,  and  they  begin  to  collect  their 
volume  of  recommendations — let  him  die,  and  before  his  remains  are  committed  to 
his  mother  earth,  the  whole  swarm  is  at  Washington.— Then,  Sir,  look  at  tlie  daily 
Press,  which,  in  this  country,  is  the  true  exemplar  vita  morurnqve.  Why  is  it,  that 
upon  an  political  questions — presidential  election,  or  what  not — the  whole  argument 
turns  on  the  single  point,  which  side  will  get  the  majority  ?  because  that  is  the  mort 
^ectual  argument  to  carry  the  majority  ;  Tor,  tlie  party  that  shall  prevail,  is  to  have 
the  disposal  of  honors,  and  offices,  and  emoluments,  and  partisans  are  to  be  excited  to 
exertion,  or  acquired,  only  by  the  hope  of  reward.  There  is  another  class  of  men, 
who  (I  think)  have  sprung  up  in  Virginia,  or  rather  began  to  be  distinguished  as  a 
separate  class,  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  They  do  not  regard  themselves  as  a  part 
of  the  people — ^they  profess  themselves  the  people  s  serrants — the  people's  friends — tlie 
people*s  men  ;  meaning  nothing  more,  in  plain  English,  than  that  they  are  tJie  men  for 
the  people's  money. — ^They  have  no  opinions  and  no  will  of  their  own — whatever  the 
people  think,  they  think — whatever  tlie  people  desire,  they  desire — whatever  the  peo- 
ple wiH,  they  are  content — and,  therefore,  whatever  of  honor  or  emolument  the  peo- 
ple have  to  bestow,  they  expect  to  receive  it  at  their  hands.  Sir,  /  am  one  of  the 
people;  and  I  have  noted  the  ways,  and  know  perfectly  how  to  appreciate  the  mo- 
tives and  the  merits,  of  these  our  kind  officious  friends  and  servants.  In  Monar- 
chies, the  King  is  the  fountain  of  honor  and  offic%  :  In  Republics,  the  people.  Them 
are  courtiers  of  the  people  as  weU  as  courtiers  of  Kings.  The  motives  of  both  are 
exactly  alike ;  their  ends  the  same ;  their  conduct  is  different  only  in  mode ;  and  it  is 
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•qoallj  triM  of  the  oourtien  of  the  people,  as  of  the  coortiera  of  Kin^,  that,  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  contempt  they  entertain  in  their  hearts,  for  the  penions  to  whom 
thmr  natteriee  are  addreeeed,  is  the  extravagance  of  their  adulation.  8ir,  the  la^t  hope 
ef  the  Republic  reeU  in  that  claai  and,  thank  Heaven,  it  yet  constitute!  the  great  body 
of  the  people — who,  poeaeeaing  the  means  of  aubeistence,  if  improved  by  honeat  in- 
dnatry,  placed  above  the  temptation  of  ooverty,  and  exempt  from  the  temptationa  of 
«  prosperity,  never  ao  much  as  dream  or  the  emoluments  of  office— the  honest,  hard- 
working yeomanry  of  thia  country,  who  hitherto  have  fed,  cloathed,  protected,  and 
Mwtained  society.  But,  how  long  will  these  pillara  of  the  RepubUc  remain  stable  and 
efeet,  under  the  mighty  weight,  with  a  Government,  the  first  principle  of  which  is, 
arrowedly,  to  be  an  utter  disregard  of  the  interests  and  security  of  property. 

Oentlemen  who  support  the  proposition  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  aware  that 
oar  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  practical  operation  of  the  principle  are  real,  and 
Memmgly  aware  too,  that  those  apprehensions  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  foundation, 
have  proposed  to  us  a  guaranty  against  any  abuse  of  the  power  of  taxation  ;  a  pro- 
mise, so  solemn,  so  clear,  so  strong,  so  binding  on  the  conscience  of  the  reformed 
Legislature,  that  its  efficiency  cannot  be  doubted.  1  have  heard  of  such  a  fruaranty, 
ever  aince^this  question  was  first  started.  It  has  been  my  misfortune.  Sir,  m  all  dis- 
cussions eoncemin^  the  necessity  of  reform,  and  the  merits  of  the  reforms  proposed  in 
cor  ancient  institutions,  not  only  never  to  convince  the  reformers  on  any  one  point, 
but  hardly  ever  to  succeed  in  making  mjrself  intelligible  to  them,  though  I  take  al- 
ways the  utmost  pains  to  cloathe  my  Sioughts  in  the  plainest  words  of  Anglo-Saxon 
root  that  I  can  find  ;  and  (upon  tbissubject  of  guaranty,  especially)  I  have  ever  found 
great  difficulty  in  comprehending  their  meaning.  What  aeems  to  them  clear  as  the 
noon-day  sun,  has  been  to  my  eyes,  mist  and  twilight,  and  sometimes  utter  darkness. 
Returning  ftom  Cumberland  last  spring,  whither  I  went  to  present  mjrself  to  the 
people  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  this  body — I  found  at  night,  in  the  lower  end  of 
rowhatan,  a  newspaper,  in  which  was  a  letter,  explaining  the  general  views  of  the 
writer,  on  the  questions  most  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  this  Convention  ;  a 
gentleman,  whose  intelligence  and  virtue  I  hAve  ever  held  in  the  highest  respect  and 
esteem,  and  with  whom  1  have  been  always  willing  to  confer,  to  put  mind  to  mind 
fiuriy,  and  to  abide  the  result.  The  letter  suggested  what  he  thought  a  sufficient  guar- 
antv.  With  a  very  painful  exertion  of  the  little  eye-sight  that  remains  to  me— I 
wish  the  printer  would  look  to  the  mending  of  his  types,' instead  of  mending  the 
Constitution — I  succeeded  in  making  out  the  words ;  but  then,  to  my  surprise,  I 
oo«ld  not  understand  the  meaming  of  them.  Well,  Sir,  the  first  reformer  I  met  with, 
after  my  return  to  this  town,  knowing  my  particular  anxiety  on  this  head,  asked  me, 
whether  I  would  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a  guaranty  as  the  letter  I  had  read  in 
Powhatan,  proposed.  I  told  him,  I  really  did  not  understand  it.  He  did  not  express 
in  wordst  but  he  looked^  a  strong  doubt  of  my  sincerity.  In  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  I  feU  in  company  with  the  printer  ;  who  asked  me,  generally,  what  I  thought  of 
the  letter ;  and,  tne  guaranty  being  uppermost  in  my  mind,  I  told  him  1  could  not 
understand  the  passage  that  relateo  to  that  knotty  subject ;  and  that  it  reminded  me 
of  a  piece  of  humour  of  Swift  in  his  Ttde  of  a  Tub — ^Ile  states  some  misty,  unintel- 
ligible, metaphysical  question,  upon  which,  he  says,  he  has  bestowed  much  reflection, 
and  having  with  infinite  pains  acquired  a  clear  conception  of  it,  he  shall  proceed  to 
lay  the  matter  open  to  his  readers ;  and  then  follows  half  a  page  of  asterisks,  con- 
eloding — ^*  And  this  I  take  to  be  a  clear  account  of  the  whole  matter."  "  Sir,"  (said 
my  friend,  the  printer,)  **  1  dare  say  yon  mean  that  for  jest ;  but  it  is  literally  true, 
that  there  was  an  ottf  of  a  line  or  two  of  that  passage,  in  the  manuscript  copy  of  the 
letter,  which  was  furnished  for  the  press  and  printed."  But,  Sir,  I  do  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  guaranty  offered  us  by  the  gentleman  from  Fairfax  ^Mr.  Fitzhugh.) 
Its  meaning  is  very  plain — There  is,  indeed,  a  fatal  perspicacity  in  it,  which  leaves 
no  doubt  of^the  utter  fiitility  of  the  security  it  proposes  to  provide  for  us.  These  are 
the  words — 

''  IU9oit>edy  That  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  impose  taxes,  ought  to  be  so  limited, 
aa  to  prohibit  the  impoaition  on  property,  either  real  or  personal,  of  any  other  than  an 
"  ad  valorom."  tax  ;  and  that  in  apportioning  this  tax,  either  for  State  or  County  pur- 
poses, the  whole  visible  property  (nousehold  furniture  and  wearing  apparel  excepted) 
of  each  individual  in  the  community,  ought  to  be  valued,  and  taxed  only  in  proportion 
to  its  value  :  Provided,  however,  that  no  individual,  whose  property  (with  the  above 
exception)  does  not  exceed  in  value  dollars,  ought  to  be  subject  to  any  property 
tax  whatever  :  And  provided,  moreover,  that  the  Legislature  may  impose  on  all  pro- 
fessions and  occupations,  usually  resorted  to  as-  a  means  of  support,  such  taxes  as  may 
he  deemed  reasonable." 

**  RetolvmLyTbMi,  to  prevent  an  un&ir  distribution  of  the  revenue  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Legislature  ought  to  be  prohibited  from  making  appropriations  (except 
by  the  votes  <^  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  both  its  branches)  to  any  road  or  canal, 
until  three-fifths  of  the  anaoimt  nfeamiy  to  complete  inch  load  or  canal,  shall  have 
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been  otherwiM  subscribed,  and  either  paid  or  secured  to  be  paid  as  the  law  raaj  Sr 
rect." 

Now,  the  first  resolution  only  proposes  to  provide,  that  taxes  instead  of  being  tHH 
posed  on  specific  articles  of  property,  shall  be  ad  valorem  taxes.  Of  the  incoBTen^ 
ence,  and  perhaps  the  impracticability,  of  the  scheme,  in  a  financial  view,  I  hava  !!•• 
thing  to  say.  Suppose  it  be  ordained,  that,  henceforth,  all  taxation  shall  be  ad  «si«- 
rem  ;  still  the  power  of  laying  the  taxes  is  to  be  confided  to  the  West,  and  the  d«ty  , 
of  paying  them  to  be  imposed  on  the  East ;  still,  the  duty  of  contributioii  will  lie  oa 
us,  and  Uie  right  of  appropriation  belong  to  tliem  ;  still,  three  dollars  are  to  be  exacted 
from  the  East  for  every  dollar  contributed  by  the  West ;  and  still,  the  Wert  will  bav«| 
and  forever  continue  to  have,  purposes  to  answer  in  the  expenditure  of  the  pvbHe  r^ 
venue,  in  which  they  have,  and  we  have  not,  a  direct  interest,  and  lar  more  axp^a- 
sive  than  any  in  which  we  can  have  any  diirect  interest.  And  these  ara  the  raiT 
evils,  against  which  the  proposed  guaranty  is  professedly  intended  to  ff«ard  ua.  If 
my  neighbour,  having  ten  thousand  and  I  tMrtv  thousand  dollars,  should  propoae  te 
me  to  throw  the  whole  into  common  stock,  and  leave  it  to  me  to  determine  the  datai» 
bution  of  it  between  us  ;  I  should  accede  to  the  proposal  readily  enough — I  should 
be  sure  to  take  back  all  that  I  put  in — and  I  trust — though  I  do  not  huni>-~l  shovM 
be  loath  to  meet  the  temptation — ^but  I  trust  I  should  restore  the  full  amoont  of  his 
contribution,  to  him  or  his  family.  But  if  he  should  propose  such  a  communitj  •£ 
property,  and  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  distribution 

[  Mr.  Fitzhugh  explained.  His  proposition  only  contained  a  simple  statement.  It 
did  not  go  to  making  the  taxes  equal  on  all,  but  to  give  a  security  against  the  appr*' 
hension  that  the  whole  weight  would  be  thrown  on  the  alave  property.  It  waa  in« 
tended  to  ffuard  against  that  only.  ] 

Mr.  Leigh.  It  is,  then,  admitted,  that  the  guaranty  was  intended  to  proteet  ni 
against  unequal  and  oppressive  taxation  on  our  slave  property  only.  But,  I  shewed 
yesterday,  that  the  fiu:  greater  mass  of  taxable  property  qf  every  himdy  as  well  as  of 
the  slave  property,  lies  on  the  East  side  of  the  mountain  ;  and  what  odds  can  it  ww 
sibly  make  to  us,  that  the  unequal  exaction  is  to  be  made  by  a  tax  on  one  kind  s£ 
property,  rather  than  another  ?  And  how  does  the  regulation  aeainst  the  abase  of 
the  power  of  taxatum^  affect  the  correlative,  and  to  us  equally  oanfferous  power  of 
appropriation  f  But  this  is  provided  for,  by  the  second  branch  of  me  gentleman's 
guaranty. 

He  proposes  in  order  to  prevent  an  unfair  distribution  of  the  public  reranne,  to 
require  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  to  make  appro> 
priations  of  revenue,  for  any  road  or  canal ;  meaning,  generally,  1  presume,  anj 
work  of  public  improvement.  Does  not  the  flrentleroan  from  Fairfax — ^I  appeal  to  his 
^ood  sense  and  candour — does  he  not  himseU*  perceive,  that  this  proposal  distinetly 
implies,  that  the  scheme  of  representation,  of  which  it  is  intended  to  provide  a  cor- 
rective, is  in  itself  unfair  ?  Lf  it  be  fiiir,  why  should  a  bare  majority  be  restrained 
from  making  appropriations  to  any  conceivabM  object  ?  Is  not  the  requisition  of  thi* 
majority  of  two-thirds  to  appropriations  of  that  kind,  a  plain  admission,  that  the  pn^ 
posed  scheme  of  representation  does  not  give  the  East  a  representation  adeqnate  to 


education  of  the  children  of  the  people  of  the  West,  for  every  dollar  they  contribute 
towards  the  education  of  our  children,  than  that  we  should  contribute  three  dollars  te 
their  one,  for  the  purposes  of  internal  improvement  ?  But,  Sir,  this  same  requisition 
of  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  Legislature,  to  appropriations  of  this  kind^  and  te 
acts  for  several  other  purposes,  has  been  ordained  by  the  amended  Constitution  oi 
New-York  of  1820.  And  what  is  the  efficacy  of  the  provision,  in  its  practical  opera- 
tion ?  I  derive  my  information  from  an  unquestionable  source — from  the  gentleman 
fVom  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Mercer.)  I  have  learned  from  him,  that  the  provision  has  been 
invariably  defeated  and  rendered  utterly  nu^tory,  by  combinations  of  the  represen- 
tatives  of  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  having  different  objects  at  heart,  but  uniting 
to  carry  the  schemes  or  all,  in  order  to  gratify  the  particular .  wishes  and  to  subserve 
the  local  projects  of  each.  Now,  can  the  gentleman  firom  Fairfax  devise  any  goaranty 
of  force  sufficient  to  prevent  Log-rolling  f  (I  borrow  the  metaphor  fiwn  Kentucky, 
and  a  most  apt  and  expressive  one  it  is.)  If  he  can,  then  I  may  safely  promise— ui 
the  language  addressed  some  jrears  ago  to  the  County  Court  of  Uiles,  by  the  settlers 
of  a  remote  comer  of  the  county,  wIkwc  only  mode  of  punishing  offenders  was  to  re- 
fuse to  Log-roll  with  them,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  pnrase — ^then,  I  may  safely  pro- 
mise him  to  come  under  civilized  Government — ^for  it  seems  to  be  imagined,  that  no 
Government  is  a  cmUzed  one,  unless  it  be  founded  on  the  natural  righZ  of  man,  in  a 
savage  state. 

Sir,  unless  I  be  labouring  under  some  strange  delusion,  it  must  now  be  apparent  to 
the  Committee,  that  the  proposed  guaianties  an  wholly  nugatory. 
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Bat  a  comDromise  has  be«n  recommended  to  as,  bj  the  venerable  g^entleman  from 
Londoon  (Bur.  Monroe) — recommended  to  tjie  hearts,  rather  than  to  the  reason,  of 
the  Eastern  delegation  in  this  body — recommended  in  a  tone  of  feeling,  snch  as  might 
be  expected  fVom  a  father  seeking  to  heal  discords  among  his  children  ;  and  it  is  the 
ftteling  that  dictated  it,  which  uone,  in  m^  mind,  gives  any  force  to  the  recommen- 
d^on.  He  proposes,  that  the  represenlation  in  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  tne  white  popolation  exclosively :  and  to  guard  the  interest  of  property, 
to  goard  the  property  of  the  East  against  unjast  and  oppressive  taxation,  tliat  the  re- 
presentation m  the  Senate  shall  be  apportioned  accordmc  to  tlie  combined  ratio  of 
white  population  and  taxation.  Let  me  ask  the  venerable  gentleman — seeing,  tliat 
hoB  object  is  to  provide  a  perfect  security  for  the  mat  mass  of  property  held  by  the 
East,  against  abases  of  the  power  of  taxation  hj  me  reformed  Legislature,  that  he  ac- 
knowledges the  right  of  the  East  to  such  security,  and  that  his  plan  of  giving  us  the 
•ecurity  to  which  he  admits  our  just  claim,  is,  to  found  the  representation  in  the  two 
Wanches  of  the  Le^lature  upon  diiferent  bases — did  he  never  reflect,  that  this  kind 
of  security  for  the  mterests  of  property,  ought  to  be  provided  in  the  constitution  of 
the  House  cf  DetegateSy  the  tax-giving  In-anch,  rather  than  in  the  Senatej  which  is  naty 
and  no  man  intends  should  be,  the  tax-giving  branch,  of  the  Legislature?  While  the 
£^t  is  complaining  of  the  injustice  of  being  subjected  to  taxation  by  a  power,  which 
will  not  be  restrained  from  abuse  by  any  community  of  interest  with  them,  and  agi- 
tated with  the  most  anxious  apprehensions  of  the  danger  of  such  abuse  of  power,  and 
these  apprehensions  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vener^le  gentleman,  reasonable — the 
same  gentleman,  to  appease  our  just  complaints,  and  to  allay  our  well-grounded  ap- 
prehensions, would  give  us  security  against  the  abuse  6f  the  power  of  taxation  m 
the  frame  of  the  Senate  which  is  to  have  no  original  power  of  taxation,  and  deny  it  to 
OS  in  the  House  of  Delegates y  in  which  the  chief  power  of  taxation  is  to  be  vested ! 
The  v<»ee  of  truth  and  reason  and  justice  must  be  silent. 

Bat,  Sir,  let  us  suppose  the  proposed  compromise,  or  a  more  efficient  one  framed  on 
like  principles,  acceded  to,  and  ordained  in  our  reformed  Constitution — let  us  suppose 
the  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates  based  upon  the  white  population  ex- 
clusively, and  the  representation  in  the  Senate  based  upon  taxation  alone,  or  upon  the 
total  population,  bond  and  free,  or  upon  tlie  basis  of  white  population  and  taxation 
combineid — we  shall  then  have  a  House  of  Delegates  of  from  an  hvndred  and  twenty 
to  an  hundred  and  fifty  members,  and  a  Senate  of  twenty-four  members.  I^t  the  re- 
lative powers  of  the  two  Houses,  as  to  numey  bilhy  remain  as  at  present — the  power 
of  ofiginating  money  bills  vested  exclusively  in  the  lower  House,  and  the  Senate  re- 
stricted from  amendment  as  to  such  bills,  and  bound  wholly  to  reject  them  or  take 
them  without  alteration.  The  lower  House  sends  up  a  money  bill — the  Senate,  think- 
ing the  taxation  unjust  or  excessive,  rejects  it — the  lower  House  returns  the  same  bill, 
axkd  the  Senate  again  rejects  it — a  conflict  ensues  between  the  two  Houses :  is  it  not 
ijuite  apparent,  that  the  lower  House  has  the  power,  either  of  compelling  the  Senate 
to  take  exactly  such  a  revenue  bill  as  they  think  equitable  and  pohtic,  or  of  throwing 
opon  the  Senate  the  awful  responsibility  of  stopping  the  wheels  of  Giovernment  r 
Fx)Uow  the  example  of  the  Federal  Constitution — leave  the  power  of  originating  mo- 
ney bins  in  the  lower  House,  give  the  Senate  the  power  of  amending  them.  The 
lower  House  sends  up  its  revenue  bill — the  Senate,  constituted  (upcm  the  supposed 
plan)  the  guardian  of  taxable  property,  finds  the  exactions  unjust  or  enormous,  and 
offers  amendments  to  correct  or  reduce  them — the  lower  House  rejects  the  amend- 
ments :  then, the  same  conflict  must  ensue,  as  in  the  other  case,  only  it  will  now  turn 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  instead  of  the  original  bill  of  the  other  House ;  and 
the  sanie  consequences  must  follow.  In  any  serious  conflict  between  the  two  Houses, 
let  us  see  which  is  likely  to  prevail.  The  members  of  both  Houses  are  drawn  from  the 
same  order  of  men,  and  the  only  diflierence  between  them  consists  in  the  duration  of 
their  service.  The  only  operation  of  the  Senate  in  all  our  State  Governments  (the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  organized  on  peculiar  principles)  is  to  suspend  for  a 
time,  never  to  defeat  entirely,  the  actions  of  the  other  House  resolutely  persisted  in. 
The  lower  House  is  the  more  numerous  body,  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
people,  and  every  way  endued  with  greater  moral  and  political  energy.  According- 
ly, even  under  the  present  organization  of  the  Legislature  the  Senate  has  never  had 
me  strength,  for  any  long  time,  to  resist  any  measure,  in  which  the  other  House,  ses- 
sion after  session,  strenuously  perseveres;  and  when  the  proposed  re-organization 
shaH  be  made,  making  the  lower  House  the  representative  ot  numbers,  and  the  Senate 
the  representative  of  property,  the  Senate  will  have  still  less  relative  strength.  Let 
It  attempt  resistance  to  any  fevorite  measure  of  the  representatives  of  persons,  free 
white  persons ;  such  a  cry  will  be  forthwith  raised  against  the  odious  aristocracy  on 
which  its  Constitution  is  founded,  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  as  will  make  its  mem- 
bers tremble  in  their  seats,  pause,  waver,  and  at  last  yield,  disheartened  and  impotent. 
The  lower  House  may  exercise  another  influence,  if  possible,  of  a  more  pernicious 
kind.    As  it  is  a  nomeroos  body,  it  has  in  fact  the  whole  patronage  in  its  hands,  in 
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respect  of  all  appohitinents  to  be  made  by  joint  vote  of  both  branchea.  A  Seizor  of 
Viririnia,  nay,  niaay  Senators,  may  hare  an  ambition  to  be  a  Senator  of  the  Umted 
States,  or  a  Judge,  or  Governor  (we  may  change  the  mode  of  appointment  aa  to  the 
two  last,  but  we  cannot  as  to  the  first;)  stich  a  Senator,  unless  he  be  more  than  man, 
must  wish  to  conciliate  the  lower  House — and  then  Remember  the  weight  qf  a  B^ek 
IVoodsvoU!  .    .     ^     ,      ,     . 

Sir,  1  insist,  that  the  lower  House  is  here,  as  it  is  m  England,  the  proper  repreeen- 
tative  of  the  interesU  of  property ;  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason,  and  no  other,  that 
its  responsibility  to  the  people,  is  mcreased  by  the  short  duration  of  its  term  of  service. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose,  that  the  guaranties  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Fair- 
fax, (Mr.  FiUhugh,)  are  efficient,  or  that  some  other  efficient  guaranties  can  be  de- 
vised— and  let  us  suppose  too,  that  in  addition  to  those  guaranties,  a  check  upon  the 
power  of  taxation  is  provided,  by  so  constituting  the  Senate  as  to  make  it  a  repreeen- 
tative  of  property — and  that  these  safeguards,  if  preserved,  are  completely  adequate 
to  the  intended  purpose:  What  security  would  they  afford  us?  security  only  so  long 
as  they  shall  be  continued.  Is  there,  or  can  there  be,  any  security  that  they  will  be 
continued  ?  We  may  provide  for  future  amendments,  with  the  most  jealous  oare  to 
prevent  reckless  innovation ;  but  we  cannot  destroy  the  inherent  power  of  the  petmla 
to  call  another  Convention ;  and  the  moment  the  representative  of  numbers  shall  feel 
the  check,  numbers  may,  and  numbers  will,  have  another  Convention  to  aboliah  tha 
check. 

But  it  is  not  a  consideration  of  this  vital  power  of  taxation  alone,  which  should  im- 
pel us  of  tlie  East,  to  resist,  to  the  bitter  end,  this  transfer  of  power  to  the  West 
There  may  be  unjust  legislation,  as  well  as  oppressive  taxation.  Our  slave  property 
is  a  subjetit,  in  the  nianugeinent  of  which,  the  owners  cannot  admit  any  interference, 
without  tlie  extreniest  danger.  It  Heeius  to  be  supposed,  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Great  Britain  too,  that  those  who  possess  the  least  portion  of  that  kind  of  property, 
are  belter  entitled,  and  more  competent  to  manage  it,  than  those  who  have  tne  most; 
and  by  parity  of  reason,  those  who  hold  none,  have  tlie  very  best  title,  and  the  greateit 
detrree  of  competency,  to  the  management  of  it.  Upon  this  principle  it  is,  that  Mr. 
wTlberforce,  and  the  party  of  tlie  baints  in  England,  insist  on  taking  the  regulation 
of  the  slave  property  in  tlie  West  Indies  into  their  hands,  against  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  the  planters  to  whom  it  belongs.  So,  the  statesmen  of  the  Northern  States, 
fancy  themselves  better  acquainted  with  the  subject,  than  those  ot  the  South;  and  oar 
bretiiren  of  the  Northern  part  of  this  State,  claim  greater  fitness  for  the  task,  than 
their  fellow-citizens  of  the  Southern  counties.  The  gentleman  from  Hampshire,  (Mr. 
Naylor,)  lliinks,  that  slavery  is  one  of  tlie  causes  of  the  decline  of  Virginia;  and  I 
suppose  he  would  be  ready  to  promote  her  prosperity,  by  removing  this  cause  of  bar 
decline 

[Mr.  Naylor  rose,  and  denied  the  inference  which  the  gentleman  had  drawn,  from 
any  thinv  which  he  had  said.  He  deprecated  the  idea  which  had  been  suggested,  •■ 
1 1  the  enniicipation  of  tlie  slaves  And  he  took  occasion  further  to  state,  that  he  con- 
8  ler  <l  f  perffctly  consL^tent  with  the  principles  of  morality  and  justice,  situated  as 
\v  •    r     •     Ii  ild  tliein  asi  we  now  do.] 

-Mr  L'Mj/h — The  £rentleiiian  from  Hampshire  is  advanced  in  years,  and  may  not 
chanjje  his  seutiuients — but,  when  Mr.  Wilberforce  proposed  to  aboUsh  the  s/ave  ^o^, 
he  did  not  imagine,  that  he  should  ever  find  it  wise  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies : — When  men's  minds  once  take  this  direction,  they  pursue  it  as  steadily,  as 
man  pursues  his  course  to  the  grave. 

Sir,  tlie  venerable  gentleman  firom  Loudoun  (Mr.  Monroe)  spoke  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  any  scheme  of  emancipation,  without  the  aid  of  the  (general  Govejmment. 
Is  he,  then,  and  if  he  is,  are  we  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  tlie  interference  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government  in  this  most  delicate  and  peculiar  interest  of  our  own  ?  What  right 
call  that  Government  have  to  interfere  in  it.' 

[Mr.  Monroe  here  explained. 

1  consider  the  question  of  slavery  as  one  of  the  most  important  that  can  come  be- 
fore this  body  :  it  is  certainly  one  which  must  deeply  affect  the  Commonwealth,  whe- 
ther the  decision  be  to  maintain  it  over  those  now  in  that  state,  or  to  attempt  their 
emancipation.  The  idea  I  meant  to  suggest  was,  that  the  subject  hadassumeaa  new 
and  very  important  character,  by  what  had  occurred  in  the  oUier  States,  and  particu- 
larly in  those  in  which  slavery  does  not  exist.  We  had  seen  in  tlie  early  stage  a  strong 
Sressure  for  emancipation  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  equally  so  of  late  from  the 
iutes  in  the  West ;  but  emancipation  had  thrown  many  of  our  liberated  slaves  upon 
them  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  have  been  driven  back,  and  all  interference  on 
their  part  has  ceased. 

The  subject  is  now  brought  home  to  them,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  and  the  question 
to  be  decided  by  us  is,  whether  their  emancipation  is  practicable  or  not.  Should  the 
decision  be  that  it  was  practicable,  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  should  interfere,  of  right,  as  is  advocated  by  many.    I  msant  to  suggest,  that 
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if  the  wiadom  of  Virginia  ahoald  decide  that  it  was  practioable,  and  inTite  the  aid  of 
the  General  GoYemment,  tliat  it  should  then  be  afforded  at  her  instance,  and  not 
that  of  the  United  States,  as  having  the  least  authority  in  the  matter.] 

Mr.  Leigh — I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explanation.  And  now,  will  heciye  mt 
leave  to  propound  to  him  one  question — Wheuier,  with  his  knowledge  and  expexi- 
ence  of  the  operations  of  the  General  Government,  he  does  not  know,  that  if  once  it 
be  allowed,  Uiat  that  Government  may  constitutionally  interfere  at  the  instance  of 
the  State,  it  will  not  be  inferred,  that  it  can  constitutionally  interfere  without  any  in- 
stance of  the  State  Government  ?  The  moment  such  an  attempt  shall  be,  there  will, 
there  must  be,  an  end  of  this  Union. 

I  wish,  indeed,  that  I  had  been  bom  in  a  land  where  domestic  and  negro  slaTeiy  is 
unknown — no  Sir, — I  misrepresent  mvsel^— I  do  not  wish  so— I  shall  never  wish  that 
1  had  been  bom  out  of  Virjnnia — but  1  wish,  that  Providence  had  spared  my  coontiy 
this  moral  and  political  evU.  It  is  supposed,  that  our  slave  labour  enables  os  to  live 
in  luxury  and  ease,  without  industry,  without  care.  Sir,  the  evil  of  slavery  is  great* 
er  to  the  master,  than  to  tha  slave  :  He  is  interested  in  all  their  wants,  au  their  dis- 
tresses ;  bound  to  provide  tor  them,  to  care  for  them,  to  labour  for  them,  while  they 
labour  for  him,  ana  his  labour  is  by  no  means  the  least  severe  of  the  two.  The  rela* 
tion  between  master  and  slave,  imposes  on  the  master  a  heavy  and  painful  responai- 
bility — but  no  more  on  tliis  head. 

Sir,  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Loudoun  has  told  us  of  the  awful  and  horrid 
scenes  he  was  an  eye-witness  of,  in  France,  during  the  reign  of  dc-mocracy,  or  rather 
of  anarchy,  there.  I  wish  he  had  told  us,  (as  he  told  the  House  of  Dele^rates  in  1810, 
when  he  opposed  the  call  of  a  Convention,  and  re-counted  those  same  horrors)  that 
'<  he  had  seen  Uberty  expiring  from  excess" — ^these  were  his  words.  France  was  then 
arranged  into  equal  departments,  with  equal  representation,  and  ^ t-neral  suffi-age — in 
short,  enjoying  the  unalloyed  blessing  of  the  natural  rights  of  man  !  Have  I  lost  my 
senses !  Is  the  phantom  that  fills  my  breast  with  such  horror — th  Uherty  of  Virgima 
txpiring  with  acess — a  creature  of  the  imagination^  that  can  never  he  realized  I  'Hie 
venerable  gentleman  has  described  those  horrors  m  France — has  [)ainted  them  to  us 
in  all  the  freshness  of  reahty — and  then  told  us,  in  the  same  breath,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  the  same  system  here.  The  same  causes  uniformly  produce  the 
same  effects. — I  mean  to  speak  with  freedom,  yet  not  without  th<'  respect  due  to  the 
venerable  gentleman,  and  which  I  should  render  as  a  wiUing  tribute  :  1  cannot  for- 
bear to  express  my  astonishment,  that  he  should  bo  willing  to  adopt,  for  his  own  cooi^ 
try,  the  principles  that  led  to  those  horrors  he  hassofeelii^ly  described — 

Mr.  Monroe  rose  to  explain  : 

Mr.  Leigh — I  request  the  gentleman  to  suspend  his  explanation,  till  I  concluda  what 
little  more  1  have  to  say. 

I  am  sensible,  Mr.  Uhairman,  that  some  of  the  opinions  I  have  advanced,  and  some 
of  the  propositions  I  have  maintained,  are  calculated  to  shock  the  principles,  1  might 
perhaps  sav,  the  prejudices,  of  many.  I  know,  that  the  very  propositions  of  the  truth 
of  which  I  am  most  firmly  convinced,  if  pushed  to  extremes,  would  end  in  folly  and 
vice ;  but  it  is  an  eternal  truth,  in  all  the  moral  sciences,  that  no  principle,  however 
just,  will  hold  good  to  the  utmost  extreme ;  and  there  is  no  argument,  which  by  that 
process  is  not  capable  of  refutation.  I  pray  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  (Mr. 
Cooke)  to  ponder  well  those  lines,  which,  partly  in  sport,  more  in  kindness,  1  handed 
him  the  other  day — 

^  Est  modus  m  rebtu—sunt  eertx  deniquefinss, 

(i^MuUraeitrw9€nequileo1uut0rer•c^mm. 

It  has  pleased  Heaven  to  ordain,  that  man  shall  enjoy  no  good  without  alloy.  Iti 
choicest  bounties  are  not  blessings,  unless  the  enjoyment  or  them  be  temperod  with 
moderation.  Liberty  is  onl^  a  nuan :  the  end  is  happiness.  It  is,  indeed,  tne  wine  of 
life ;  but  like  other  wines,  it  must  be  used  with  temperance,  in  order  to  be  used  with 
advantage  :  taken  to  excess,  it  first  intoxicates,  then  maddens,  and  at  last  destroys. 

Mr.  Monroe  now  rose  to  explain.  My  worthy  friend  fr^m  Chesterfield,  expresses 
his  surprise  at  the  view  1  now  take  afler  what  1  had  seen  in  France.  What  I  meant  to 
convey,  in  the  remarks  to  which  he  alludes,  was,  that  the  commotions  I  had  witnessed 
inclined  me  in  1810,  rather  to  oppose  the  petition  from  Accomac,  in  favour  of  a  new 
Constitution  and  the  extension  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  which  was  advocated  in  the 
debate,  but  that  1  had  so  far  overcome  that  impression,  as  now  to  be  in  &voar  of  ex- 
tending that  right.  I  will  further  explain,  my  opinion  at  that  time,  was  not  made  up 
— I  found  cause  to  hesitate,  but  it  was  merely  that  the  subject  mifht  be  thoroughly 
analized  and  investigated  to  the  bottom  in  a  view  of  the  conduct  of  men,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances through  all  ages.  When  we  trace  the  popular  mevements  in  France  to 
their  causes,  it  ymi  be  seen  that  these  causes  do  not  exist  here.  The  people  of  Franca 
had  been  ruled  by  despotism,  and  held  in  an  abject  and  deplorable  situation  for  ages. 
They  were  edaooted  and  reared  under  despotism.    The  idea  of  hberty  was  cheriiuied 
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■monf  tiMm.  They  were  deyoted  to  it — but  rinng  out  of  tlarery  they  were  incom- 
petont  to  goTern  themaelves.  The  effect  which  despotic  Government  has  on  the  in* 
telligence  and  manneM  of  the  people  under  it,  it  supported  by  all  history.  The  great 
mass  are  ifnorant  and  trained  to  obedience.  Thoee  of  France,  had  caught  the  spirit 
a£  liberty,  and  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  power  of  the  crown  and  nobility.  They 
lose  in  a  body  suddenly,  ana  with  violence,  and  overwhelming  the  existing  Govern- 
meati  they  took  the  whole  power  into  their  own  hands,  but  were  incompetent  to  a 
proper  uee  of  it.  These  remarks  on  the  condition  of  France  will  epply  to  all  Europe, 
vat  lees  to  England  than  to  other  European  nations.  It  was  the  efiort  of  the  people 
of  England  which  repelled  the  despotism  witli  which  they  were  menaced,  and  laid 
the  basis  of  that  Constitution,  firom  which,  as  it  has  been  stated  by  my  friend  from 
Chesterfield,  all  our  institutions  have  taken  their  origin.  But  there  is  no  part  of  Eu- 
rope, not  England  itself,  I  fear,  that  could  support  such  a  Government  as  we  enjoy 
here.  The  power  was  vested  essentially  in  the  popular  branch,  during  our  Colonial 
Staite,  in  all  the  Colonies.  There  was  little  to  oppose  it,  but  the  veto  of  the  Crown. 
All  America  was  arrayed  against  the  Crown.  We  assembled  in  our  revolution,  and 
orashed  it,  and  the  power  of  the  Crown  then  passed  to  the  body  of  the  people.  The 
people  of  theee  Colonies  never  were  slaves :  thev  were  an  enlightened  people  who 
Old  fled  from  oppression  in  England,  and  came  here  in  search  of  liberty,  llie  love 
of  it  characterized  us  in  our  Colonial  state,  and  continued  to  do  so  up  to  the  period  of 
o«ir  Independence.  Look  at  Asia,  at  Africa,  and  even  at  Europe,  and  what  is  their 
oondhion  P  If  there  is  a  portion  of  the  earth  where  self-government  can  be  maintain- 
ed, it  is  in  these  United  States :  and  I  say  again,  that  Virginia  is  as  competent  to  it, 
as  any  other  port  of  Uie  Union. 

As  to  the  slave  population,  it  exists  here,  and  whether  we  shall  get  rid  of  it  or  not 
is  fbr  thoee  who  own  it  to  decide  for  themselves.  The  States  where  it  does  not  exist, 
must  never  Interfere  unless  authorized  and  invited  to  do  it.  But  if  the  decision  shall 
be,  that  they  cannot  be  emancipated,  (and  I  could  never  consent  that  they  should  be, 
unless  you  send  them  away,)  it  is  equally  the  interest  of  the  non-slave-holding  as  of 
the  slave-holding  States,  to  support  the  latter  in  their  authority  over  their  slaves. 
Where  they  are,  they  never  can  enjoy  equal  rights  with  the  white  population ;  and  if 
emancipated,  intemunable  war  womd  ensue.  If  I  say  it  shall  be  the  sentiment  of  the 
Southern  States,  that  slavery  must  continue  forever,  then  what  has  passed  will  induce 
the  other  States  to  support  us. 

I  -would  never,  by  any  act  of  imprudence,  raise  up  the  non-dave-holding  States  into 
hostility  against  the  others.  If  you  marshal  them  against  each  other,  what  then  must 
be  the  consequence  .'  Dismemberment  will  be  inevitable.  The  European  powers  all 
fight  against  each  other,  and  we  should  go  on  the  same  wa^.  The  non-slave-holding 
States  would  incite  insurrections  among  our  slave  population,  as  was  done  by  the  re 
publics  of  ancient  Gteece,  and  desolate  the  country.  I  am  for  moving  with  great 
caution  and  circimispection  in  this  master. 
'  Bir.  Merckr  then  addressed  the  Committee : 

In  casting  himself  on  the  indulgence  of  the  committee,  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
mteresting  debate  by  which  its  attention  had  been  so  long  occupied,  Mr.  Mercer 
■aid,  he  luwured  under  the  influence  of  feelings  which  he  hadnot  language  to  convey, 
and  the  expression  of  which  he  feared  would  duqualify  him  for  the  arduous  task  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  perform.  The  sentiment  first  at  his  heart  was,  that  the  depend- 
ing question  might  terminate  in  a  result,  propitious  to  the  union,  and  happiness  to  the 
whole  Commonwealth.  While  desirous  of  extending  to  the  people  of  the  West  a 
just  participation  in  the  political  power  of  the  Grovemment  *,  a  power  proportioned  to 
their  rela^ve  numbers,  he  entered  upon  the  present  discussion  with  no  unfiiendlr 
fi»eling  towards  the  East.  Such  a  feebng  would  be  equally  at  war  with  all  his  recol- 
lections and  all  his  hopes.  His  cradle  was  rocked  by  the  margin  of  the  placid  tide, 
though  Providence  had  placed  his  dwelling  by  the  side  of  the  mountain  torrent.  He 
had  not  a  drop  of  kindred  blood  flowing  in  the  veins  of  any  living  bein^  that  did  not 
warm  the  heart  of  some  lowland  man,  or  lowland  woman.  He  came  into  this  Con- 
rention  not  to  assert  the  power  of  one  portion  of  tlie  State  to  control  the  other,  but 
with  a  fixed  determination  to  uphold  the  rights  and  interests  of  all,  on  the  broad  and 
solid  basis  of  those  great  principles  of  political  liberty  which  our  forefkthers  had  at  all 
times  struggled  to  maintain.  Emphatically  might  he  sav  this,  and  vouch  this  Assem- 
bly itself  for  his  pnx^.  Through  what  channel,  he  asked,  did  the  resolution  c€  the 
Leglriative  Committee,  now  in  discussion,  reach  this  Convention  ^  By  what  hand  was 
the  report  of  that  committee  presented  in  this  Hall  ?  By  that  band,  which,  more  than 
any  other  now  in  being,  had  contributed  to  trace  the  outline  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  great  structure  of  our  free  institutions.  By  whom  had  the  principles  of  this  report 
been  just  sustained .'  By  his  illustrious  co-patriot,  who,  alone,  of  this  Assembly,  had 
eniyed  the  high  honor  of  consecrating  those  principles  by  his  blood. 

We  are  charged  with  asserting  new  and  impracticable  doctrines.  Behold  the  proof 
of  tidfl  allegation.    Are  they  not  founded  on  the  principles,  if  the  term  may  now  be 
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allowed  him,  of  every  BUI  or  Declaration  of  Rights  of  erery  State  in  this  Union,  which 
has  framed  a  Constitution  since  our  glorious  revolution  ?  Are  they  not  sanctioned  by 
the  concurrent  voice  of  the  wisest  statesmen,  and  the  purest  patriots,  on  both  aides  of 
the  Atlantic  ?  Are  they  not  the  principles  of  the  father  of  English  metaphysics,  aad 
champion  of  British  liberty — the  immortal  Locke  ?  Are  they  not  the  principles  fag 
which  Milton  successfully  contended  against  the  united  power  of  political  and  eocla- 
■iastical  tyranny ;  and  for  which,  in  a  still  earlier  age,  the  noble  Sydney  bled  ? 

Could  this  question  be  tried,  without  prejudice,  its  issue  would  not  long  b*doiibtf«L 
The  yery  pfocess,  by  which  our  assailants  seek  to  over-power  us,  affiMib  soffieieiU 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  our  cause.  Principles  must  be  true,  which  can  be  soo* 
cessfully  contrqprerted  only  by  such  arguments— arguments  invented  and  most  ably 
enforced,  by  gpentlemen  inured  to  the  habits  of  a  profession,  which,  above  all  othen, 
teaches  its  professors  how  to  discover,  to  touch,  and  to  move  aU  the  secret  springs  or 
the  human  heart.  What  are  the  prejudices  which  seek  to  obstruct  our  better  judg- 
ment on  the  present  occasion?  Some  are  too  obvious  to  elude  our  perception,  and 
must  be  dissipated  when  approached.  The  eloquent  member  from  Chesterfield,  pro> 
claims  with  seeming  regret,  that,  between  the  district,  which  I  have  the  bcmor,  ta 
part,  to  represent,  and  the  western  counties  of  Virflinia,  there  are  no  longer  any  Pyw 
rennees.  From  Ashby's  Gap  to  the  Potomac,  the  Blue  Ridge,  he  tells  us,  has  disap- 
peared. This  illusion  of  his  own  imagination,  the  honorable  member  infers,  from  this 
sympathy  subsisting  in  the  present  contest,  between  the  people  of  Loudoun,  and  their 
fellow  citizens  of  the  West.  To  the  other  districts,  on  the  Eastern  fiice  of  the  BHm 
Ridee,  which  espouse  the  same  side  of  this  cause  with  my  constituents,  andobviousfy 
for  me  same  reason,  he  hbeially  awards  the  praise  of  magnanimity,  which  he  denies 
to  them. 

Might  he  not  have  more  impartii£|y  accounted  for  the  zeal  of  Loudoun  for  a  Coa 
vention,  from  the  notorious  fiict  that  while  she  pays  into  the  Public  Treasury  twenty 
times  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  has  more  than  six- 
and-twentv  times  the  free  white  population  of  Warwick — she  has  but  the  same  poli^ 
tical  weight  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  under  the  Constitution  of  Government  wnich 
this  Convention  has  been  deputed  to  amend.  That  twenty-six  freemen  of  Loudoun 
have,  in  this  branch  of  the  Legislature,  the  weight  of  but  one  freeman  of  Warwick. 

But  the  honorable  member,  disregarding  this  ineouality,  has  found  the  origin  of  th«  y^ 
present  Convention  in  splendid  schemes  of  internal  improvement,  to  which  the  Con»  ^— ^ 
stitutioaal  soruples,  manifested,  by  Virginia,  in  the  councils  of  the  Union,  oppose  a 
barrier,  that  the  new  distribution  of  political  power  sought  to  be  effected  by  the  reso* 
lution  in  debate,  will  enable  the  West  to  prostrate.  In  that  ardent  zeal,  which  had 
prompted  so  many  othergentlemen,  as  well  as  the  member  fitmi  Chesterfield,  to  im^ 
pute  to  the  friends  of  a  Convention,  local,  selfish  and  sordid  motives  for  their  present 
union  of  council,  they  have  forgotten  much,  and  in  part,  the  history  of  our  Legislv 
tion  on  this  subject. 

Internal  Improvement — ^the  cause  of  this  Convention !  Who,  until  the  second  day 
of  March,  1817,  had  ever  heard  an  objection  started  to  the  Constitutional  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  aid,  by  the  resources  of  the  Union,  the  efibrts  of  the 
States,  to  construct  roods,  or  canals  of  general  interest.  A  few  days  only,  prior  to 
this  period,  a  resolution,  recommended  by  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Board  of  Pub* 
lie  Works,  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  with  like  unanimity,  to 
request  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  pecuniary  aid  in  prcmiotinff  the  then 
contemplated  junction  of  the  eastern  and  western  waters  of  Virginia  by  we  Jamea 
and  Kanawha  rivers.  A  similar  resolution  had  passed  the  House  of  Delegates  with- 
out opposition  at  the  preceding  session  of  1815.  It  was,  however,  near  Uie  close  of 
that  session,  on  the  8tn  February,  1816,  that  a  bill,  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people  on 
the  propriety  of  calling  a  Convention,  first  received  the  sanction  #f  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  and  that  majority  embraced  both  the  delegates  from  Lou- 
doun. 

This  bill  was  afterwards  lost  at  its  third  reading :  but  a  similar  one  finally  passed 
the  House  of  Delegates  with  the  co-operation  of  uie  Loudoun  delegation  during  the 
succeeding  winter,  and  more  than  a  month  before  the  President's  messsge,  of  the  9d 
March,  1817,  had  excited  a  doubt  in  the  public  mind,  of  the  Constitutional  anthori^ 
of  Congress  to  aid  the  several  States  in  the  construction  of  works  of  internal  improve* 
ment.  A  State  fund,  for  roads  and  canals,  had  been  already  created,  and^was  in  suc- 
cessful operation.     How,  then,  can  it  be  candidly  maintained,   "  "    ' 


^'oooM%AM  x^^«»»MVFu.  «xv>w,  v<i«7u,  ^xua  IV  u^  caudidly  maintained,  that  the  efkniMBO  Wow- 
dily  prosecuted,  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  by  a  Convention,  sprung  flrom 
those  impediments  which  this  Commonwealth  has  since  thrown  in  the  path  of  internal 
improvement,  whether  by  withholding  from  that  object,  her  own  resources,  or  restrain 
ing  the  application  of  those  of  the  Union  ? 

He  would,  said  Mr.  Mercer,  proceed  one  step  farther :  and  to  refute  this  charge, 
very  briefly  state  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  prompted  the  fruitless  eSbrt  to  obtain  a 
Convention  in  1815,  and  which  have  since  been  more  successfully  urged.     Among 
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the  moat  prominent  of  those  reawms,  was  that  very  inequality  of  representation,  which 
has  giyen  rise  to  this  debate,  and  which  so  shocks  eveiy  feeling  of  political  justice, 
that  no  ar^roment  has  yet  been  heard  in  its  vindication.  Another  grievance,  then, 
also,  presang  on  the  public  consideration,  was  the  overgrown  and  disproportionate 
nnmbers  of  uie  House  of  Delegates. 

When  our  forefitthers  penned  the  present  Constitution,  there  were  about  140  mem- 
bers in  that  House ;  and  they  chose  twenty-four, 'as  a  suitable  proportion,  for  the  num- 
ber of  the  Senate ;  a  body  designed  not  only  to  revise  the  acts  d'  the  popular  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  but  to  constitute  a  check  on  the  possible  ambition  of  its  leaders. 
But  while  the  Senate,  by  the  Constitutional  limitation  of  its  numbers,  has  been  stsp 
tionary,  the  House  of  Delegates  has  been  extended,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  multi- 
pUcaiion  of  counties,  to  214?  More  than  seventy  members  have  been  thus  added  to 
the  numbers  of  the  Legislature,  during  a  period  in  which  the  territory  of  the  Com- 
monwealth has  been  greatly  reduced.  For,  from  the  county  of  Illinois,  wrested  from 
Great  Britain  in  1779,  by  the  forces  of  the  Commonwealth  under  the  command  of  the 
gsUant  Clarke,  and  ceded  in  1784,  to  the  United  States,  no  less  than  three  States  to 
tne  east,  and  one  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  have  arisen.  The  county  of  Tough- 
logania,  once  repreeented  on  this  floor,  now  supplies  no  less  than  eight  counties  to 
Western  Pennsylvania :  Kentucky  has  been  erected  into  a  separate  State  ;  and,  along 
oar  southern  border,  North  Carolina  has  a  slip  of  our  former  territory,  beginning 
at  a  point  on  the  AtlantiCy  and  gradually  widening  towards  the  CumberUnd  moun- 
tain. 

While  a  redtiction  of  the  sphere  of  Legislation  recommended  a  correspondent  limi- 
tation of  the  numbers  of  the  Legislative  body,  the  progressive  au^entation  of  its 
annual  expenditure  merited  remd.  In  1810,  the  entire  cost  of  this  Department  of 
the  Government  did  not  exceed  50,000  dollars  a  year.  It  has,  since,  mounted  up  to 
more  than  twice  that  sum. 

To  restore  the  original  proportion  between  the  two  branches  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  to  prevent  a  still  nrther  augmentation  of  the  number  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, a  measure  reouired  by  no  State  necessity,  and  forbid  by  a  due  regard  to  econo- 
BQ^,  was  ^wa^s  in  tne  scope  of  that  Constitutional  reform  contemplated  1l>y  the  friends 
or  a  Convention. 

The  aboUtion  of  the  Council  of  State  was  another  of  their  objects.  Economy  con- 
demned this  worse  than  useless  appendage  to  the  Executive,  which,  in  destroying  its 
nnity,  impaired  both  its  vigor  and  responaibilil/.  A  feeble  Chief  Magistrate  is  bat 
tttb  tool  or  his  Council,  whue  to  an  able  and  unprincipled  Governor,  they  serve  as  a 
cloak. 

The  friends  of  a  Convention,  with  but  few  if  any  exceptions,  had  another  and  more 
a^wrav^ed  cause  of  complaint.  Is  there  a  member  of  this  body,  who  thinks  that  the 
wipii  of  suffiage  now  rests  on  a  proper  basis?  Who  would  not,  if  disposed  to  restrict 
its  exercise  to  a  freehold  qualification,  substitute  for  Quantity,  a  valuation  of  the  land 
reouired  to  confer  a  vote.  Should  a  freeholder  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  right  of 
sumage  on  fifty  acres  of  land  situated  upon  the  summit  of  a  barren  mountain,  where 
the  crow  would  not  build  her  nest,  while  this  right  is  withheld  from  the  proprietor  of 
a  &rm  of  twenty-four  acres  in  some  fertile  valley,  which  with  its  improvements  may 
be  worth  as  many  thousand  dollars  ?  In  one  of  the  most  flourishing  townships  oi 
Connecticut,  a  territofy  of  more  than  twenty  square  miles,  there  is  not  a  farm  ex- 
eeeding  twenty-five  acres  in  dimensions,  the  minimum  estate  which  the  present  Con- 
0tatuti<m  annexes  to  the  right  of  suffiage,  without  regard  to  its  value. 

Are  we  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  these  apolo^es,  to  be  regarded  as  coming  here  in 
the  prosecution  of  schemes  of  narrow  and  sordid  ^peculation  ?  May  I  not  pronounce 
aoch  a  charge  to  be  the  ofispring  of  prejudice,  and  say  that  it  is  repelled  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  prooaedings  which  have  led  to  this  Convention  ? 

There  is  yet  another  of  analogous  birth  which  remains  to  be  refUted  before  I  pro- 
ceed with  my  enquiry  into  the  expediency  of  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man firom  Culpeper. 

It  has  been  more  than  insinuated,  that  by  the  transfer  of  political  power  fiom  the 
Eastern  to  the  Western  portion  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  uiends  of  a  Convention 
desigb  to  shake  the  ascendancy  of  certain  political  doctrines,  supposed  to  be  essential 
to  the  rights  of  this  Commonwealth,  as  a  member  of  the  Union. 

If  this  transfer  is  required  by  pohtical  justice,  how  poor  a  compliment  does  this  in- 
shiuation  pay  to  the  rights  which  it  thus  seeks  to  defend  ! 

But  of  the  members  of  the  Virginia  Delegation  in  Congress  residing  to  the  West 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  how  few  are  there  who  cQfler  from  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  in  oonstnung  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gen- 
tlemen on  this  floor,  from  the  counties  below  the  mountain,  who  are  alike  advocatea 
lor  the  strictest  construction  of  that  instrument,  and  for  a  thorough  amendment  of 
oar  Constitation  of  State  Government  ? 
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His  venenUe  coUeftfliw,  raid  Mr.  M.  had  succeMfulIy  repelled  other  prejudices 
which,  if  not  utterly  at^mnded,  might  prove  of  fatal  influence  to  the  object  of  the 
Convention,  and  he  now  came  to  the  consideration  of  the  real  proposition  before  the 
Cknnmittee. 

The  resolution  of  the  Legblative  Committee  proposes  to  make  the  white  popula- 
tion €i  the  Commonwealth  exduswely  the  basis  of  the  apportionment  of  representa* 
tion  in  the  House  of  Oele^tes.  It  is  moved  bj  the  member  from  Culpeper,  to  rest 
such  apportionment  on  white  population  and  taxation  combined.  After  the  most  la- 
borious attention  to  all  the  ar^ments  as  well  of  the  mover  of  this  amendment,  as  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  sustained  him,  Mr.  M.  eaid  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  this 
combination  was  to  be  effected — ^in  what  proportions  population  and  taxation  were  to 
be  combined.  If  that  of  perfect  equahtj,  then  what  description  of  taxes  were  to  be 
balanced  against  the  rights  of  the  u^emen  of  Virginia  ?  Shall  one  of  the  compounds 
be  determined  by  taxing  all  the  property  of  every  citizen,  visible  and  invisible  ^  To 
this,  almost  insuperable  objections  might  be  urged ;  some  of  which  had  been  forcibly 
pointed  out,  by  the  member  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur.)  If  visible  property, 
only,  shall  be  taxed,  is  all  that  a  man  possesses  to  be  comprehended,  moveable  and 
immoveable  ?  If  one  description  only,  or  a  portion  only  of  each,  which,  or  what  part, 
and  by  what  rule  or  ratio  of  numbers,'  quality  or  ci  value }  Is  it  practicable  to  form 
this  combined  basis,  and  to  impart  to  it,  the  simplicity,  the  stability,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  intrinsic  justice  or  propriety,  which  should,  in  a  Constitution  of  Government,  de- 
siffned  to  be  perpetual,  form  the  ground-work  of  the  representation  of  the  people  ? 

T*he  author  or  the  proposed  amendment,  since  he  designed  to  five  to  propierty,  a 
certaia  practicable  weight  in  the  Oovemment,  would  more  readily  accomplish  his 
purpose  Dy  constituting  as  its  measure,  wealth  for  taxation ;  the  thing  taxed  for  the 
tax  itself.  This  change  o^  the  basis  &[  representation,  in  terms,  wovQd  not  alter  the 
principles  on  which  its  justice  and  propriety  rest,  and  both  parties  would  by  such  con- 
version, be  enabled  bett^'r  to  comprehend  the  precise  end,  as  well  as  the  practicability 
of  the  proposed  amendment. 

For  the  sake  of  my  own  argument  at  least,  I  purpose  making  this  substitution  of 
wealth  itself^  for  that  which  is  its  measure,  in  any  equal  system  of  taxation.  Wealth! 
the  basis  of  representation  !  It  is  proposed,  indeed,  to  combine  it  with  numbers,  but 
the  quality  of  \he  subject,  must  follow  it  through  ever^  possible  combination,  and 
what  is  true  of  it  as  a  simple,  may  be  affirmed  of  it  as  an  ingredient,  of  any  compound 
basis  of  representation,  of  which  it  may  become  an  element. 

Was  wealth,  then,  ever  before  proposed  in  America,  except  in  South  Carolina,  to 
be  made  the  foundation  of  political  power  in  the  popular  branch  of  a  Government, 
professing  to  be  free?  An  oligarchy  this  may  be,  open  to  all  bidders  for  power ;  but 
jf  not  an  oligarchy,  I  have  no  conception  of'^ths  import  of  the  term. 

And  why  prefer  wealth,  if  equality  of  right  be  disregarded  among  the  freemen  of 
Virginia  ? 

In  savage  life,  merepersonal  qualities,  as  strength,  courage,  confer  distinction,  and 
not  without  reason.  The  term  in  our  lan^age,  which  denotes  tlie*p«rfection  of  moral 
worth,  is  borrowed  from  latin  virtus y  which  ori^nally  signified  strength,  that  quality 
of  man,  which  barbarians  esteem  the  first  of  virtues,  because  among  them,  the  most 
useful.  In  the  rudest  as  the  wisest  nations,  age  has  its  claims  to  veneration,  of  which 
my  feeling^,  in  this  assembly,  hourly  remind  me.  To  wisdom,  all  men  yield  respect : 
and  as  society  stows  older,  birth  asserts  its  more  questionable  claims  to  our  homage, 
and  learns  at  last,  to  back  them  by  authority.  Wealth,  comes,  last  of  all,  to  buy 
power  and  distinction,  and  if  I  must  cease  to  be  a  freeman,  'tis  the  very  last  domi- 
nion, to  which  I  will  ever  bow  my  neck.  If  I  must  choose^  between  tlie  aristocracy 
o€  birth  or  fortune,  I  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  which  to  prefer.  Had  1  not  better 
trust  my  liberty,  if  I  must  have  a  master,  to  the  descendant  of  honest  parents,  who 
may  be  presumed  to  have  reared  and  educated  their  ofispring  with  care  and  tender- 
ness, than  a  man,  I  do  not  know,  for  his  m«re  riches  ?  if  the  latter  be  obtained,  by 
sudden  acquisition,  or  by  secret  or  unknown  means,  I  should  think  it  incumbent  on 
their  possessor,  if  he  claimed  my  confidence,  and  much  more,  if  my  obedience,  to 
shew  that  he  himself  had  honestly  acquired  his  title. 

To  the  argument  of  my  friend  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke)  that  wealth  would  pro- 
tect  itself,  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur)  had  replied,  that  it  could 
do  so,  only  by  corruption,  by  the  employment  only,  of  the  basest  means.  And  shall 
representation  be  based  on  wealth?  (Here  Mr.  Upshur  explained.)  Mr.  M.  said  he 
had  not  misunderstood  the  eloquent  member  firom  Northampton,  though  he  could  not 
do  justice  to  his  former  language,  nor  had  the  gentleman  himself  done  so,  in  his  ex- 

J>lanation.  If  unexceptionable  in  all  other  respecto,  wealtli  (Mr.  M.  said)  would  be 
bund  in  all  countries,  too  fickle  a  basis  of  representation  for  a  distribution  of  politi- 
cal power,  designed  to  balance  the  interest  or  individuals,  or  of  distinct  portions  even 
of  the  same  community.  Individual  wealth  !  Who  can  fix  it f  He,  who  can  stop  the 
ever-revolving  wheel  of  fortune.    National  wealth  is  sobject,tho)igh  not  in  the  same 
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degree,  to  like  uncertainty.  Of  what  does  that  of  Virffinia  consist  ?  Chiefij  of  lands 
and  slaves.  No  estiumte  of  Ihi*  vaUie  of  the  450,000  sTaves  of  Virginia  accompanies 
the  Auditor'ts  lleport.  The  lands  of  tlie  Commonwealth  were  valued  in  lbl7,  at 
20* J, 000,000  of  dolliiFB.  What  are  they  now  worth  ?  Half  that  sum  ?  He  had  ckre- 
fiilly  sought,  throutjhout  the  Convention,  for  information  to  correct  the  results  of  his 
own  observation,  witiiin  late  years,  as  to  the  change  of  tlie  value  of  lands  in  Virginia. 
After  all  hia  enquirits,  he  believed  tliey  liad  fallen  to  two-fiilhs,  of  their  former  esti- 
mated value  ;  and  could  not,  now,  be  computed,  at  more  than  tiO,  or  at  most,  than  1)0 
millions.     Next,  as  to  slaves. 

A  gentleman  sitting  near  him,  had,  at  the  period  to  which  he  had  just  referred,  of 
the  pfOssage  of  the  equalizing  land  law,  sold  85  slaves  in  families,  at  30U  dollars  round  : 
He  had  been  assured  by  hirn,  and  by  other  gentlemen,  equally  well-informed,  from 
other  portions  of  the  Commonwealth,  th.it  150  dollars  for  each  slave,  taking  them  in 
fatuilies,  would  be  a  fair  price  at  the  present  moment.  This  description  of  labour, 
t!ien,  has  fallen  one  halt",  and  lajids  niore  tlian  a  half,  in  very  little  more  than  ten 
year^i.  In  tlu;  esliuiate  of  the  la.st,  the  t;ibles  supplied  by  the  Auditor,  comprehend- 
ed ^ 'ilijSOOjOOO  for  city  and  town  lots:  chiefly,  lor  the  value  of  those  at  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  Norfolk,  and  Fredericksburg:  A  value  dependent  on  the  fluctuations  of 
domestic  and  foreign  trade.  VVijiit  was  once  its  extent  in  tliis  city,  the  metropolis  of 
the  Co.nm>nweallii.  we  all  renit^mber.  What  it  is  now,  1  know  not;  since  commerce, 
that  inconstant  handmaid  of  f  irtune.  has  turned  her  helm  from  our  ports  to  tlie  fa- 
voured liarbor  of  New- York.  VVenllh  attracts  wealth.  Fortune  not  only  nv'ithdraws 
her  gitls  from  tfiose  who  abuse,  but  from  tliose  who  fail  to  use  them  :  taking  firom 
those  who  have  htth*,  that  wliich  they  cannot  spare,  to  pour  it  into  the  lap  of  abun- 
dance. Willie  we  have  been  quarrelling  about  Internal  Improvement,  New- York  has 
swallowed  up  the  commerce  of  America.  Driven  from  us  by  our  unkindness,  it  has 
gone  where  it  was  invited  by  wiser  councils. 

There  are  fluctuations  of  the  value  of  property,  however,  wliich  no  wisdom  con 
elude  or  avert.  Tlie  value  of  our  land  and  labor  depends  on  tlie  value  of  the  staple 
com.nodities  which  they  produce  ;  this  tm  the  demand  for  them  at  home,  and  abroad, 
and  that  again  on  phywicaJ  and  moral  causes  which  no  Constitution  of  Government, 
which  man  himself,  cannot  controttl  ;  on  tlie  seasons,  in  other  countries,  as  well  as 
our  own,  on  the  policy  of  other  nations,  on  peace,  on  the  varying  events  of  foreign 
war.  The  act  of  Congress  reducing  the  minimum  price  of  tlie  national  lands,  Struck 
down,  at  a  blow,  tlie  Vidue  of  every  landed  estate  in  Virginia.  The  tide  of  wealth 
which  set  in  from  Kurope  to  America  during  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  roll- 
ed back  at  the  general  neace  which  succeeded  our  last  contest  witli  Great  Britain. 

If  this  uncertainty  ot  wealth  operated  uniformly,  on  all  the  interests  of  our  Com- 
mon wealth,  their  relative  proportion  would  not  be  sensibly  disturbed  by  it.  Such, 
however,  is  not  its  elFcct.  The  cotton,  the  tobacco,  tlie  grain,  and  even  the  grazing 
interest,  are  affectetl,  in  ditlerent  dtiri't^es,  by  the  same  agents  :  and,  although  the 
natural  tendency  of  llie  profits  of  stock,  the  rent  of  land  and  the  wajres  of  labour,  in 
the  same  country,  is  to  one  level,  it  recjuires  time  to  still  the  succeetsive  agitations  of 
their  varying  values.  In  the  interim,  new  causes  are  continuallv  nrivn^  to  delay 
their  subsidence  to  one  common  level ;  and  this  principle,  tlie  truth  of  winch  is  un- 
questioned, tliongh  constantly  operatinrr,  may  never  accomplish  its  end. 

But  had  wealth  the  net^essary  stabihly  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  pn)po8ed  amend- 
ment, in  taxation  in  any  known  system",  a  just  measure  of  that  wealth  ? 

T;ixation  is  the  instrument,  by  which  legislation  draws  from  the  private  revenue  of 
each  citizen,  his  fair  proportion  of  the  public  expenditure.  It  should  be  proportioned 
U)  his  .ability  to  pay  it.  it  should,  tlierefore,  be  drawn  from  his  income,  and  not  from 
his  capital,  except  with  a  view  that  his  income  shall  supply  tlie  call.  His  income 
cann')t  be  reached,  if  at  all,  by  exi>edient  means ;  and  wisdom  suggests  the  propriety 
of  taxing  his  expenditure,  which  usually  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  his  income. 

TJie  constitutional  power  of  ivnother  Ooveriiment  restrains  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  taxation  in  Virtrinia,  undt-r  the  authority  of  tlie  State ;  and,  in  other  re- 
spects, diversifies  the  action  of  our  local  system  of  public  revenue. 

Tha  gtMitleinan  from  Culpeper,  (Mr.  f  Jreen)  has  not  told  \m  how  he  means  to  com- 
bine the  taxes  of  the  people,  with  tlieir  numbers,  in  his  compound  basis  of  represen- 
tat!  >n.  Will  he  add  the  annual  sum  of  Llie  present  taxes,  to  the  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  dividing  the  aggregate  of  men  and  dollars,  settle  the  value,  at  which  a  legal 
voter  in  any  district  may  be  computed  P  A  friend  has  informed  me  that  such  is  to 
constitute  a  part  of  the  details  of  the  proposed  compound  basis,  and  tliat  the  value  of 
each  vole  in  the  C'ommonwealth,  will  be  rated  at  about  fifty-eight  cents!  Or  if  this 
shall  shock  the  ears  of  the  Convention,  or  the  sense  of  the  people,  who  may  seta 
higher  esitimate  on  their  rights,  will  gentlemen  adopt  what  in  practice,  will  lead  to  a 
similar  result,  the  plan  ot  South  Carolina;  and  distribute  the  territory  of  this  Com- 
monwealth into  two  tiescriptions  of  election  districts,  one  in  reference  to  free  whit* 
population,  the  other,  to  taxation  as  it  now  exists  ? 
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[Mr.  Green  explained,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  of  yoice,  that  the  reporter  could  not 
catch  his  language.] 

Mr.  Mercer  regretted  that  he  had  been  unable  to  hear  distinctly  tlie  explanation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Cul]»eper,  but  from  tha  few  word.s  which  had  reached  lum,  he 
inferred  it  to  be  his  intentioo  to  adopt  the  system  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  divide  the 
State  into  two  sorts  of  election  districts. 

[Mr.  Green  having  changed  his  seat  in  the  Hall,  again  rose  for  explanation.  He  ex- 
plained it  to  be  his  plan  to  take  the  white  population  of  tlie  State  and  the  population 
of  each  county.  Apply  the  rule.  Population  gives  to  representation,  in  proportion 
to  numbers.  See  the  number  of  representatives  required.  In  like  manner,  take  tho 
whole  taxes  of  the  State,  and  those  of  each  county,  if  the  taxes  give  the  like  rule  for 
the  county,  add  them  together,  and  that  is  the  rule.] 

Mr.  M.  thought  this  plan  would  only  serve  t**  increase  the  difficulty.  To  what 
portion  of  a  reprtfsentative  will  Warwick  with  her  annual  taxes  at  f;  500,  and  her 
white  population  of  G2U  persons,  be  entitled  P  The  objection  still  appUes,  notwith- 
■lauding  the  explanation  that  a  freeholder,  or  lawful  voter  of  the  Commonwealth, 
will  be  weighed  in  the  same  scales,  with  tiie  taxes,  he  may  chance  to  contribute  to 
the  wants  or  the  caprice  of  the  Legislature,  and  find  himself  balanced  against  the 
fraction  of  a  sino;le  dollar. 

Were  a  submission  to  such  degradation,  all  tliat  was  required  by  this  ingenious  po- 
litical composition  of  men  and  money,  it  would  be  possible,  though  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  endure  it  patiently.  But,  is  it  possible  to  derive,  from  such  materials,  any  equi- 
table or  stable  proportion,  or  balance  of  political  power,  between  the  dilTerent  sections, 
or  interests,  as  they  are  called,  of  Uib  Common wealtli,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other,  witli 
wliich  we  are  acquainted  ?  I  know  its  operation  in  South  Carolina,  said  Mr.  M.  onl^ 
so  far  as  its  details  are  disclosed  in  her  Constitution.  Let  us  turn  to  it.  By  this,  it  is 
provided,  tliat  sixty-two  members  of  ilie  more  numerotts,  I  will  call  it  popular  branch 
•f  her  Legislature,  shall  be  distributed  among  her  pre-existing  election  districts,  in 
number  ibrty-four,  fiom  reference  to  their  white  inhabitants ;  and  sixty-two  among 
the  same  districts,  from  reference  to  "  iAe  amount  of  all  taxc3  rai^sed  by  the  Lf^rislaturCy 
wftether  direct  or  indirectf  or  of  witutertr  species j  paid  in  each,  deducting  therefrom,  all 
taxes  paid  on  account  of  property^  held  in  any  otlier  district,  and  admng  thereto,  all 
taxes,  elsewhere  paid,  on  account  of  property  held  in  such  district."  To  give  effi^ct  to 
this  principle  of  representation,  it  is  farther  provided,  tliat  tliero  shall  be  an  enumera^ 
tion  of  the  i)eople  once  in  every  ten  years,  and  tliut,  in  every  ap^rlionment  of  repre- 
sentation, whico  shall  take  place,  aHer  the  first,  **  the  amount  of  taxes  shall  be  esti- 
mated from  the  average  of  the  ten  preceding  years :"  *'  and  the  first  upportionment 
shall  be  founded  on  the  tax  of  the  preceding  year,  excluding  from  the  amount  there- 
of, the  whole  produce  of  the  tax  on  sales  al  public  auction.*' 

He  had  attended,  Mr.  M.  said,  the  more  closely,  to  these  provisions,  in  order  to  as- 
certain, what  portion  to  a  House  of  one  hundred  and  twentv-four  members,  would 
fall  to  tlie  share  of  the  city  of  Charleston.  This  city  had,  of  the  former  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State,  including  the  parishes  of  St.  Philips'  and  St.  Michael's, 
iif\een  members  out  of  one  hundr.ed  and  twenty-four.  The  auction  duties  of  South 
Carolina,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  are  paid  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  in  Charleston. 
They  were  not  to  be  computed  at  all,  in  the  first  apportionment  of  representation, 
that  of  IdlO ;  but  the  very  exception,  as  well  as  the  antecedent  language  of  her  Con- 
stitution, shews  that  they  were  to  be  reckoned,  in  every  subsequent  apportionment, 
founded  on  tiie  taxes  of  the  preceding  ten  years.  They  must  have  been  computed, 
therefore,  in  IS20.  The  present  representation  of  this  city,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  South  Carolina,  1  have  yet  to  learn ;  but  if  any  part  of  it  is  founded  on 
these  auction  duties,  since  her  example  is  invoked  to  the  aid  of  the  amendment,  in 
discussion,  I  ask  if  she  is  entiUed  to  it  on  any  principle  which  would  not  give  to  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  or  New  York,  a  like  claim  to  representation,  over  and  above 
their  fair  proportion  to  members  in  the  Legislatures  of  tneir  respective  States .''  The 
extent  of  the  auction  duties  annually  collected  in  Charleston,  is  unknown  to  me :  but 
the  auction  duties  of  Philadelphia,  I  believe,  constitute  a  third  of  tiie  entire  revenue 
of  Pennsylvania,  whose  State  Government  is  sustained  without  any  other  tax  what- 
ever, except  upon  the  dividends  of  her  bonks,  and  on  collateral  inheritances,  devises 
and  bequests.  These  taxes,  together  with  her  share  of  the  aimual  dividends,  accruing 
on  her  several  road,  bridge,  canal,  and  bank  stocks,  make  up  tiie  sum   total  of  the 

Cublic  income,  applied  to  the  disbursements  of  a  State  Government,  where  neiUier  a 
ind  nor  a  poll  tax  exists.     More  tiian  a  moiety  of  it  arises  in  Philadelphia. 
Similar  views  apply  to  New  York.     The  auction  duties  levied  in  her  great  empo- 
rium, largely  exceed  a  moiety  of  our  State  revenue,  and  are  established  and  set  apart 
for  a  special  purpose,  by  an  express  provision  of  her  Constitution. 

The  only  tax  we  have  in  Virginia,  analogous  to  this,  is  one  on  merchants'  Ucenses; 
and  both  have  a  close  affinity,  in  their  principles  and  operation,  to  tiie  impost  duties 
of  the  Uuit«d  States.    They  aro  all  levied  at  the  marts  of  commerce,— all  chargeable 
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mpon  th6  oomnKxHtiM  which  enter  into  thmt  oommeree.  They  are,  eoneeqaentfy^  all 
paid,  neither  by  the  importer  nor  the  vender, — neither  by  the  auctioneer  nor  the  mer** 
chant,-^who  are  but  the  collectors  of  the  tax,  and  charge  a  profit  on  their  labour. 
They  are  all  paid,  in  fine,  by  the  consumer,  who,  for  the  opportunity  of  paying 
them,  this  amendment  would  require  of  him  to  surrender,  not  oiuy  the  price  m  nio- 
n«y  of  the  articles  which  he  purchased,  but  a  most  undue  and  enormous  advance  of 
political  power,  to  his  superiors,  the  tax-paying  merchant  and  auctioneer.  Apply  this 
amendment  to  the  condition  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  their  chief  cities 
would  govern  those  States.  These  new  heads  of  a  monied  aristocracy,  the  auctioneers, 
who  pay,  by  fiur,  the  largest  share  of  the  taxes  to  the  State^  would,  in  the  several  State 
Governments,  far  out-ruik  ^e  regular  merchant,  whose  principal  dues  pass  throngfa 
the  Collectors  of  the  Customs,  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Federal  Government ;  and, 
consequently,  neither  augment  his  own  political  power,  nor  that  of  his  neighbours, 
however  large  they  may  be,  and  actually  are. 

If  tlie  payment  of  a  tax,  gives  a  right  to  a  proportionate  share  of  the  power  which 
levies  it,  my  constituents  have  a  fair  claim  to  representation  in  the  Legislatures  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  since  they  pay  no  small  share  of  these  auction  duties. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  M.  the  salt  tax  of  New  York,  a  State  excise,  is  also  set  apart,  bv  her 
Constitution,  for  a  special  purpose.  Being  twelve  and  a  half  cents  on  the  bushel,  and 
the  quantity  made,  about  1,200,000  bushels,  it  does  not  fall  short  of  $  120,000  per  an- 
num, and  beinff  levied  and  collected  on  Lake  Onondaga,  near  the  town  of  SaKna,  it 
should  entitle  the  inhabitants  of  that  vicinity,  to  a  ybtj  large  portion  |  of  the  political 
power  of  that  OTeat  and  flourishing  State. 

During  the  last  war,  we  endeavoured  to  levy  a  similar  tax  in  the  counties  of  Wash- 
ington and  Kanawha;  but  with  less  success.  Should  the  political  weight  of  our 
several  counties,  be  hereafler  dependent  on  the  amount  of  taxes  they  may  severaUr  . 
pay,  as  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper  proposes,  whatever  the  salt-miucers  may  think 
of  the  renewal  of  that  tax,  the  politicians  and  the  people  of  those  counties,  mifffat 
over-rule  these  objections,  for  the  sake  of  govem'mg  the  rest  of  the  CommonweaUh, 
by  this  newly-invented  political  power. 

It  must  now  be  apparent,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  district  in  which  a  particular  tax 
is  collected,  may  not  be  the  district  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  paid,  and  consequently 
that  nothing  would  be  more  absurd  than  to  rest  the  apportionment  of  political  power 
on  any  such  basis. 

Indeed,  the  tax  whfch  is  paid  on  a  particular  subject  will  have  its  locality,  if  I  mar 
be  allowed  tlie  expression,  determined,  altogether,  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  levied. 
The  Supreme  Couft  of  the  United  States  has  defined  a  tax  upon  carriages,  to  be  a  tax 
on  expenditure,  and  therefore  an  indirect  tax,  and  to  be  the  same  in  character,  whe- 
ther DAid  by  the  maker  or  the  user  of  the  carriage.  Now,  the  maker  and  the  user 
may  live  in  the  same  Commonwealth  many  miles  apart.  If,  however,  the  tax  be  paid 
by  the  maker,  he  would  have  credit  for  it ;  if  by  the  user,  it  would  inure  to  his  bene- 
fit. To  whom  should  the  right  of  suffrage  attach  ?  If  it  attach  to  neither,  it  would 
seem  to  vest  in  the  vehicle  itself,  and  to  suggest  a  similar  difficulty  to  that  propounded 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  commenting  on  the  case  of  a  man,  whose  right  to  vote  depend- 
ed on  the  tax  which  he  had  paid  on  his  ass,  inquired  ailer  the  death  of  the  animal, 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  tne  vote  of  his  owner,  whether  the  vote  had  been  in  the 
ass  or  the  man. 

It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Chairman,  said  Mr.  M.  to  judge  how  far  the  rule  of  appor- 
tionment, adopted  by  South  Carolina,  would  suit  our  condition,  without  knowing  how 
it  operates  on  her  own.  What  is  the  character  and  operation  of  her  system  of  taxa- 
tion? 

A  similar  rule  is  said  to  prevail  in  the  apportionment  of  the  Senators  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire,  under  their  respective  State  Constitutions.  He  had  been 
informed,  that  no  State  tax  bad  been  levied  in  Massachusetts  for  seven  yean  past, 
and  he  thought  it  highly  probable  that  the  same  state  of  affairs,  in  the  frugal  C<Hn. 
mon wealth  of  New  Hampshire,  would  prevent  a  rule  of  apportionment,  however  o^ 
fensive  in  theory,  firom  exciting  the  public  indignation.  A  rule,  wholly  inoperative, 
would  be  obnoxious  to  no  one. 

It  can  be  readily  perceived,  that  if  applied  to  Pennsylvania,  or  New  York,  or  even 
to  Maryland,  it  would  so  far  from  restraining  the  political  influence  of  the  chief  cities 
of  these  States,  to  a  measure  short  of  the  just  proportion  of  the  number  of  their  citi- 
zens in  thA  scale  of  the  population  of  their  respective  States,  it  would  enable  thoee 
cities  by  a  combination  of  numbers  and  wealth  to  govern,  without  any  control,  beyond 
their  corporation  limits.  And  yet,  this  is  one  of  the  very  evils  against  which  the 
member  from  Chesterfield,  the  eloquent  advocate  of  the  amendment,  is  desirous  to 
guard  this  Commonwealth  :  A  Commonwealth,  whose  territory  is  so  intersected  by 
numerous  rivers,  that  an  overgrown  market  is  not  likely  to  spring  up  in  its  bosom. 

Mr.  M.  said,  he  had  considered  these  imperfections  o£  the  basis  of  representation, 
submitted  by  the  amendment,  arising  fVom  thtt  nature  of  taxation,  considered  •■  an 
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instmnMiit  for  raising  any  given  revtnue  rvqnired  by  the  ezigendes  of  th6  Comnos- 
wealth. 

But  if  these  exigencies  shall  vary  between  different  periods  of  time,  how  onstabl* 
is  this  basis,  and  especially  if  tfie  pressure  of  the  public  burthens  shall  grow  more  and 
more  unequal,  as  they  grow  or  decline  in  weight 

In  Maryland  there  is  no  State  tax  :  the  expenses  of  her  Government  are  decayed 
out  of  the  incooi0  of  a  public  capital  already  acquired.  The  revenue  of  the  two 
ffreat  canals  of  New  York,  the  work  of  but  a  few  years,  reaches  already  near  a  rail- 
uon  of  dollars,  and  will  shortly  release  that  Commonwealth,  which  has  now  neither 
a  land  nor  a  poll  tax,  from  the  necessity  of  imposing  any  tax  whatever  on  h&t 
eitixens. 

Such  a  principle  of  representation,  as  that,  for  which  our  opponents  contend,  would 
induce,  under  such  circumstances,  the  imposition  and  distribution  of  taxes  for  the 
sake  of  power  merely.  On  the  plan  of  Carolina,  half  the  political  power  of  the  State 
might  be  secured  by  the  exercise  of  very  Uttle  ingenuity,  to  a  minority  of  the  election 
chstricts,  and  with  it  the  means  of  preserving  it  torever  in  the  same  hands. 

We  have  sought  as  yet  in  vain  to  secure  from  misapplication,  and  to  prescribe  the 
use  of  the  two  great  funds  of  the  Commonwealth.  If  the  new  Constitution  shall  be 
silent  on  this  subject,  what  will  prevent  a  majority  of  a  future  Legislature  from  applv« 
ing  them  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  the  taxes  on  one  portion  of  ue  Commonwealth, 
with  a  view  to  its  Government  in  all  other  respects,  by  a  minority  of  the  people,  or 
those  who  lead  such  minority  ?  Those  funds  are  abundantly  sufficient  for  any  such 
purpose,  and  the  amendment,  if  adopted,  will  furnish  the  opportunity  so  to  abuse 
them. 

Not  only  would  every  reduction  of  the  taxes  which  affected  their  relative  pressure 
affect  the  proposed  apportioiunent  of  representation,  but  eveiy  augmentation  of 
them. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject  a  new  principle  requires  to  be  developed.  A  consider- 
able augmentation  of  revenue  cannot  often  be  effected  without  increasing  particular 
taxes  on  those  subjects  already  taxed,  which  will  bear  augmentation,  nor  sometimes, 
without  adding  new  subjects  to  the  existing  list  of  taxes. 

War  inevitably  gives  rise  to  bodi  these  necessities,  by  reducing  or  suspending  some 
branches  of  private  revenue,  and  supplying  others,  before  unused  or  unknown. 

The  burthen  of  sustaining  a  foreign  war,  it  is  true,  has  been  cast  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  upon  another  Government ;  but  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  by  any  member 
of  this  Convention,  that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  double  the  revenue  of  th» 
Commonwealth  during  the  late  war,  and  to  incur  a  considerable  debt  for  its  defence, 
part  of  which  remains  yet  unpaid  Can  any  man  venture  to  predict,  that  a  similar 
necessity  will  not  again  arise  .'  Should  he  do  so,  would  this  Committee  confide  in  the 
prediction :  and  found  a  provision  in  our  Constitution  upon  it  ?  No  practical  States- 
man will  believe  that  to  be  impossible  which  has  actually  happened,  or  reject  the 
council  which  would  provide  for  its  recurrence. 

Should  an  attempt  be  made  to  remedy  the  inequality  of  taxation,  arising  fh>m  war, 
or  national  distress,  by  averaging  with  a  view  to  future  representation,  the  taxes  of  a 
given  period,  according  to  the  scheme  of  South  Carolina :  the  effect  of  any  war 
which  varies  the  proportions  of  the  public  burthens,  borne  bv  the  citizens  of  the  same 
Commonwealth,  will  subsist  in  their  representation,  long  aner  peace  shall  have  been 
restored,  and  the  inequality  shall  have  ceased. 

A  review  of  our  own  system  of  taxation,  both  before  and  since  the  formation  of  our 
present  Constitution,  would  supply  all  the  facts  necessary  to  sustain  the  positions  I 
nave  assumed. 

Prior  to  the  war  of  1756,  called  in  Europe  the  Silesian  war,  fh>m  its  object,  and  the 
seven  yean  war,  from  its  duration,  and  in  America,  the  French  war,  from  the  foe 
whom  It  brought  upon  the  western  frontier  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  only  revenue 
of  Virginia  had  been  derived  from  a  poll  tax.  The  first  land  tax  was  Uid  in  1777,  and 
was  an  ad  valorem  tax,  the  .same  in  amount  with  that  upon  slaves — and  these  were 
then  the  only  subjects  of  taxation.  To  these,  before  the  last  war,  had  been  added  taxes 
on  horses,  ordinaries,  merchants'  licenses,  and  law  process. 

The  last  war  not  only  required  a  large  augmentation  of  the  taxes,  on  all  these  sub- 
jects, but  the  addition  of  a  number  which  I  will  not  fatigue  the  Committee  by  enume- 
rating. Since  the  war  the  extraordinary  subjects  of  taxation,  have  been  released,  but 
the  pre-existing  proportions  of  tax  on  the  old  subjects  has  not  been  restored.  AUow 
me  briefly  to  run  over  these  chanj^es  with  the  date  of  their  occurrence.  In  1809  the 
land  tax  was  48  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  or  supposed  value,  according  to  the 
act  of  1787.  From  1816  to  1819  the  land  tax  was  75  cents  on  the  hundred  dollara.  In 
1820  it  was  reduced  by  the  new  equalizing  land  law,  the  price  paid  by  the  West,  for 
equalizing  the  representation  of  the  Senate,  to  12^  cents  mr  every  hundred  dollars  of 
actually  assessed  value.  In  1621  it  was  brought  down  to  9  cents  upon  the  same  esti- 
mate; at  which  it  remained  till  the  last  year,  when  it  was  again  reduced  to  8  cents, 
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More  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  tax  of  1820,  having  been  struck  oiF  in  eight  years,  and 
the  land  tax  of  1829  made  to  bear  to  t}ie  land  tax  prior  to  the  last  equahzing  land  law 
an  apparent  ratio  of  one  onlv>  to  more  than  9. 

In  1809,  before  the  war,  the  tax  on  slaves  above  twelve  years  of  age  was  44  cents  ; 
in  1815  it  was  raised  by  tlie  war  to  80  cents,  in  1819  reduced  to  70  Cents,  in  1821  to 
53  cents,  in  1828  to  47  cents,  and  the  last  reduction  brought  it  down  to  40  cents,  or  4 
cents  less  than  its  amount  prior  to  the  war. 

The  tax  on  horses  for  several  years  prior  to  the  last  war  was  8  cents.  In  1815  it 
mounted  up  to  20  cents.  In  1819  it  was  18  cents ;  in  1821 ,  13^  cents ;  in  1823, 12  cents, 
and  it  is  now  10  cents,  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  prior  to  the  war. 

The  war  besides  adding  more  than  forty  specific  taxes  to  tlie  tlu'ee  I  have  enume- 
rated, raised  essentially  the  proportions  between  those  of  ordinary  use. 

It  greatly  increased  the  ratio  of  tlie  land  and  horse  tax  to  the  slave  tax.  The  rela^ 
live  product  of  the  taxes  on  lands,  slaves  and  horses  in  1809,  was  141,000;  90,000,  and 
38,000  respectively.  In  1816,  238,000;  161,000,  and  40,000.  In  1829, 176,000;  97,000, 
and  33,000  respectively.  When  the  revenue  from  tlicse  three  subjects  stood  highest, 
that  is,  after  the  equahzing  law  took  effect  in  1819,  their  proportions  were  274,000; 
163,000,  and  $52,000.  Their  proportions  in  the  last  year  were  175,000;  97,000,  and 
f  33,000. 

The  land  tax,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been  gaining  on  tlie  amount  of  the  slave  tax  since 
1809.  Since  when  $  34,000  has  been  added  to  me  gross  amount  of  the  land  tax,  and 
$  7,000  to  the  amount  of  the  slave  tax. 

While  these  variations  in  the  total  amount  of  the  taxes  levied  on  the  old  subjects  of 
taxation,  have  not  been  strongly  marked,  except  during  the  continuance  of  war,  the 
proportion  paid  by  the  several  counties  of  the  ^tate  have  been  more  diversified. 

The  taxes  of  Loudoun  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  in  1815,  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  $12,885.  Those  of  the  county  of  Warwick  to  $1,265,  or  very  near  a  tenth  part 
of  that  amount.  In  each  of  the  years  of  1823  and  1824,  Warwick  paid  only  $  500 
and  Loudoun  $9,500.  In  the  lost  vear,  Warwick  paid  $  526,  and  Loudoun  $  10,507. 
Thus  the  proportion  of  taxes  actually  paid  into  the  Treasury,  by  these  counties  which 
have,  notwithstanding,  an  equal  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  was,  in 
1815,  ten  to  one ;  and  is,  now,  very  near  twenty  to  ene.  The  proportion  having  vari- 
ed in  the  ratio  of  very  near  two  to  one. 

Daring  the  last  war,  nearly  fifty  specific  taxes  were  added  to  three  subjects  of  ordi- 
nary State  revenue.  Among  the  former  were  excises  on  salt,  iron,  lead  and  manu- 
factured  tobacco,  objects  all  of  limited  production,  and  while  consumed  every  where, 
taxed  only  where  made. 

They  suggest  one  view  of  tliis  subject  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  It  is  that  by 
resting  the  representation  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  on  the  basis  of  taxa- 
tion and  numberi,  we  place  tlieir  relative  political  power  over  tlie  operations  of  their 
own  State  Government,  under  the  control  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

To  develope  this  argument,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
^ves  to  tlie  National  Legislature  exclusively,  tlie  power  of  imposing  duties  on  foreign 
imports,  and  a  concurrent  authority  with  Uie  several  States  to  tax  every  thing  else 
within  their  limits. 

Should  Congress  prohibit  public  auctions  of  foreign  goods,  as  they  have  been  earnest^ 
ly  entreated  to  do  by  the  resident  merchants  of  all  our  great  cities,  wbat  would  become 
of  the  revenue  of  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carohna,  from  this  source? 
And  should  the  revenue  disappear,  what  of  tliat  portion  of  the  representation  of 
Charleston  derived  from  the  auction  tax  ?  May  it  not  be  said  that  those  States  who 
tax  a  particular  mode  of  selling  foreign  commodities  immediately  after  they  are  land- 
ed, while  they  are  expressly  debarred  from  taxing  tlieir  importation,  trench  more  di- 
rectly on  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  than  that  Government  has  done, 
upon  the  natural  distribution  of  labour  and  capital  within  the  several  States  by  the 
imposition  of  a  tariff  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures.^ 

Nor  is  it  the  direa  action  of  the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  United  States,  in  particu- 
lar branches  of  State  revenue,  to  which  1  singly  allude:  the  whole  system  of  federal 
taxation  exerts  an  indirect  but  constant  control  over  all  the  subjects  which  a  State  can 
tax.  Were  the  United  States,  for  example,  to  repeal  the  20  cent  duty  on  salt,  what 
would  become  of  New- York  excise  on  tnat  commodity,  an  excise  which  enhances  its 
price,  not  only  to  the  people  of  tliat  State,  but  of  the  Western  counties  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Vir^nia? 

I  trust,  said  Mr.  M.  that  I  need  not  adjure  the  Committee  to  exclude,  if  practica- 
ble, tlie  action  of  the  General  Government,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  of  Virginia  in  the  Legislative  Department  of  their  State  Gov- 
ernment. 

Uad  such  a  basis  of  representation  obtained  in  the  Federal  Legislature,  in  Ueu  of 
federal  numbers,  what  now  would  be  the  relative  power  of  New^York,  to  the  rest  of 
the  Union;  and  of  the  city  of  New-York  to  the  rest  of  that  great  commercial  State. 
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The  duties  there  paid  would  overturn  every  just  balance  of  political  power,  and  over- 
whelm,  in  the  vo(tex  of  a  monied  aristocracy,  tlie  liberty  and  happineaa,  not  of  that 
city  only,  bud  of  tlie  whole  Union. 

Before  Mr.  M.  concluded  his  remarks,  the  Committee  ro«e,  and  the  House  adjourn^ 
ed  to  meet  to-morrow,  at  11  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  November  5,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lee  of  tlie  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Mbrckr  resumed: 

Having  endeavoured,  with  what  success  it  is  for  the  Committee  to  determine,  to 
shew  tliat  the  basis  of  representation  proposed  by  the  ^ntleroan  from  Culpeper,  (Mr. 
Green,^  if  practicable,  is  unstable,  unjust,  and  inexpedient,  I  beg  leave  to  recur  to  the 
original  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  it  founds 
the  representation  of  the  people,  on  its  only  proper  basis. 

This  course  1  deem  the  more  necessary,  since  the  friends  of  the  amendment  have 
sought  to  sustain  it,  rather  by  opposing  tlie  basis  contained  in  the  resolution,  than  by 
enforcing  the  justice,  or  expediency  of  tlie  amendment  itself.  Their  reasoning  has 
shewn,  a  it  has  proved  any  thinj,  that  the  entire  slave  population  of  the  State,  or 
three-fiUhs  of  it  at  least,  should  be  computed  in  any  new  apportionment  of  represen- 
tation which  shall  be  made. 

The  resolution  asserts,  that  this  apportionment  should  have  reference  exclusively  to 
the  numbers  of  the  free  white  population  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Referring  to  free  white  population,  alone,  the  Legislative  Committee  have  design- 
ed to  reject  any  computation  whatever  of  slaves.  Although  no  gentleman  has  so  fkr 
offended  the  public  sentiment  in  terms,  as  absolutely  to  confound  slaves  with  freemen, 
yet  io  their  arguments,  in  favour  of  a  compound  basis,  they  have  laid  great  stress 
on  the  protection  which  a  representation  of  slaves  would  afibrd  to  this  species  of  pro- 
pertv. 

The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh.)  has  gone  so  far  as  to  urge  the  com^ 
putation  of  the  slave  population,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  grounds  of  authority,  of  jus^ 
tice,  and  of  expediency. 

His  leading  authority  is  deduced  from  the  articles  of  "  Confederation  and  perpetual 
Union"  among  the  States,  which  gave  place  to  tlie  present  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  wherein,  three-fifths  of  the  slave  population  are  added  to  the  white,  to  compose 
a  standard  of  direct  taxation  and  representation. 

One  of  my  purposes  is  to  shew  that  these  authorities  are  inconclusive  in  themselves, 
or  inapplicable  to  the  present  question. 

The  nonourable  member  insisted  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  articles  of  Confed- 
eration did  actually  autliorise  a  compulation  of  tiiree-fiilhs  of  the  slave  population  of 
the  South.  Had  this  been  true,  it  would  not  have  warranted  the  use  of  Uie  fiict  as  an 
authority  in  fixing  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  Constitution  of  Virginia.  The 
articles  of  Confederation  formed  a  compact,  not  between  individuals,  but  sovereign 
States,  who  regarded  themselves  as  mutually  independent  of  each  otlier.  This  com- 
pact, like  a  treaty,  could  be  ratified,  only  by  the  express  assent  of  all  the  parties  to  it ; 
wliich  was  not  obtained,  until  the  acces-iion  of  Maryland,  in  March,  1781.  In  the 
Congress,  which  that  comjmct  provided,  for  tlie  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  perfect  equality  of  power  subsisted  among  the  States.  The  sense  of  a  part 
indeed,  was  to  govern  the  whole  body,  but  tliid  sense  was  token  by  the  votes,  not  of 
individuals,  (any  one,  or  several  of  whom,  might  represent  a  State)  but  of  States, 
each  State  having  one  vote  and  one  only.  As  the  articles  of  Confederation  could  be 
ratified,  so,  they  could  be  altered,  or  amended,  only  by  the  concurrent  assent  of  all 
the  States  who  were  parties  to  them. 

No  rule  of  pecuniary  coi.'ribution,  in  such  a  Grovernment,  for  the  power  to  tax  did 
not  exist,  could  therefore,  have  the  remotest  relation  to  any  bssis  of  representation 
"whatever.  The  States  were  expected  to  contribute  to  the  common  expenditure  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  ability.  Their  representation  was  equal.  The  8th  of 
those  articles,  proviaed  a  common  treasury,  and  required  it  to  be  supplied,  by  the 
several  States,  in  proportion  to  the  estimated  value  of  all  the  lends  granted  in  each 
State,  with  the  builduags  and  improvements  upon  them.  Until  1781,  however,  this 
like  all  the  other  articles  of  Confederation,  had  no  validity  whatever. 

In  the  interim,  the  revolutionary  Government  sustained  itself,  by  loans,  and  by  the 
imine  of  paper  money,  till  from  the  excessive  issue  of  this  paper,  it  lost  all  value,  and 
ceased  at  length  to  circulate. 
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The  autiiora  of  the  Confederation  discovered,  that  they  had  not  the  means  of  as- 
certaining the  value  of  all  the  real  property  of  the  several  States.  Adam  Smith, 
had  informed  them,  that  it  took  the  £mperor  of  €rermany,  moiie  than  half  a  century, 
to  complete  a  survey,  oS  one  only  of  the  States  of  his  dominions.  The  present 
day  would  add  to  this  information  the  vast  time  consumed  in  the  late  triangular 
surveys  of  France  and  England.  In  Virginia,  alone,  it  would  then  have  taken  Beve> 
ral  years,  to  have  gone,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  through  such  an  assessment  as  the 
8th  article  of  Confederation  demanded.  Amiclst  these  embarrassments,  and  the 
alarm  of  national  bankruptcy,  it  was  proposed  to  substitute,  as  the  standard  of  fis- 
cal contribution  by  the  States,  a  computation  of  the  numbers  of  the  people,  for  the 
actual  valuation  of  all  their  estates.  A  new  difficulty  here  arose,  as  to  the  proper 
subjects  of  such  an  enumeration.     Whether  it  should  b«  restricted  to  the  fi-ee  white 

Kpulation  alone,  of  the  several  States,  or  comprehend  the  slaves  also  ?  The  object 
ing  to  measure  the  ability  to  pay,  the  South,  naturally  enough  contended,  and  with 
truth,  that  their  slaves  were  not  regarded  in  their  institutions  of  civil  pohty,  as  per- 
sons, but  as  property  ',  and  ought  not  to  be  enumerated.  The  North  insisted  on  the 
other  hand,  that  whether  persons,  or  property,  thev  subserved  the  end  of  other  labour, 
and  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  community,  should  be  counted  in  that  estimate  of  the 
relative  abihty  of  the  States,  to  contribute  to  the  common  treasury,  of  which  it  was 
proposed  to  make  numbers  the  common  measure.  The  discussion  of  this  subject,  in 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederacy,  terminated  in  a  vote  to  recommend  it  to  the  seve- 
ral States,  to  amend  the  articles  of  Confederation,  by  substituting,  for  the  rule  of  ap- 
portionment, therein  provided  for  revenue  only,  a  triennial  enumeration  of  the  whole 
number  of  white,  and  other  free  citizens,  with  three-fiflhs  of  all  other  persons,  ex- 
cept Indians,  not  taxed. 

In  the  decision  on  this  recommendation,  in  April,  1783,  it  was  carried  by  ten  votes 
out  of  twelve :  Rhode  Island  being  opposed  to  it ;  New  York  equally  divided,  Mr. 
Floyd  voting  for  it,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  against  it ;  and  Georgia  being  absent.  I  am 
thus  particmar  in  relation  to  this  vote,  for  reasons  whicn  I  will,  hereafter  ex- 
plain. The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  persevered  in  the  opposition  begun  by 
ner  delegates  in  Congress;  and  Virginia,  after  giving,  retracted  her  assent;  so 
ifaat  the  recommendation  totally  failed.  This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  Con- 
vention assembled  which  framed  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  when 
the  same  topic  of  discussion  and  of  disagreement  was  renewed.  Nor  was  it  easily 
adjusted  in  this  body,  as  intimated  by  the  member  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leiffh.)  No 
proposition  which  agitated  the  Convention,  consumed  so  much  of  its  time.  As  early 
m  its  deUberations  as  the  29th  of  May,  1787,  it  appears  on  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
iujifs  of  that  Assembly,  among  the  resolutions  submitted  by  Governor  Randolph  of 
Virginia,  in  this  fiirm,  **  that  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  National  Legislature,  ought 
to  M  proportioned  to  the  quotas  of  contribution,  or  to  the  number  of  free  inhabitants, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  mav  seem  best  in  different  cases." 

The  following  day  Mr.  Hamilton  moved  to  alter  this  resolution,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
read,  **  that  the  right  of  sufirage  in  the  National  Legislature,  ought  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  tree  inhabitants.*' 

On  the  11th  day  of  June,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  King  of  Massachusetts,  and  seconded 

S'  Mr.  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  "  That  the  right  of  sufirage  in  the  first  branch  of 
e  National  Legislature,  ought  not  to  he  according  to  the  rule  established  in  the  arti- 
cles of  Confederation  ;"  ^the  rule  of  equality  among  the  States,  as  we  have  seen,]  but 
according  to  some  **  equitable  ratio  of  representation." 

The  same  day,  along  with  several  other  amendments  of  this  resolution,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Pinckney  of  South 
Carolina,  to  add  after  the  words  '<  equitable  ratio  of  representation,"  **  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  of  every  afe,  sex,  and  condition,  including  those 
bound  to  servitude  for  a  term  of  years,  and  three-fiflJis  of  all  other  persons  not  com- 
prehended in  the  foregoing  description,  except  Indians,  not  pajring  taxes,  in  each 
State." 

I  will  not  weary  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  by  reading  all  the  references  I  have 
made  to  this  volume,  the  Journal  of  the  Federal  donvei>Uon,  with  a  view  to  the  de- 
Telopment  of  its  course,  in  relation  to  these  resolutions. 

After  passing  and  repassing  tfiroogh  various  Select  Committees,  and  beinff  fre- 
miently  debated  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  proposition  havjng  assumed  the 
niape  m  which  it  now  stands  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  was  apparently  settled 
on  the  11th  and  12th  of  July,  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  to  three,  against  striking  out 
the  **  three-fifths  "  of  the  slave  population.  Had  this  motion  prevaued,  it  would  have 
caused  aU  the  slave  population  to  be  counted,  as  Delaware  at  first,  and  South  Caro- 
Kna  and  Georgia  to  the  last,  perseveringly  insisted.  By  a  motion  on  the  second  of 
those  days,  the  attempt  was  renewed  to  produce  this  result,  when  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina,  voted  once  more  against,  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
for  computing  the  entire  slave  population. 
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WhBl  now  becoxDM  of  lo  much  of  the  authority  relied  upon  bjr  the  g^enUeman  from 
Chesterfield,  as  was  derived  from  tlie  supposition  that  the  principle  of  computing 
three-fifl.i8  of  the  s'ave  populationi  made  part  of  tlie  articles  of  Confederation  ;  that, 
the  alave-holdiog  States  were  united  in  its  support  in  the  Federal  Convention ;  and 
that  it  carried  such  conviction,  to  every  mind,  that  it  was  interpolated  in  the  new 
Constitation  without  resistance  ?  The  pages  of  this  volume,  [the  Journals  of  tha 
the  Convention,]  from  the  75th  to  the  Iblst,  manifest  the  contrarv.  The  love  of  power 
did  not,  then,  tempt  Virginia  to  consider  her  slaves  as  parties  to  her  social  compact^ 
as  persons  and  not  property.  And  is  she,  now,  prepared  to  go  to  Washington,  or  to 
Boston,  to  learn  the  civil  and  political  condition  of  the  population,  withm  her  own 
limits  ?  Whether  it  shall  be  regarded  in  her  own  councils,  as  proper^,  or  as  a  *'  pea- 
santry,** fitted  to  rank  with  **  the  free  people  of  the  West  ? "  to  use  the  language  of 
the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  (Mr.  Leigh.) 

Sir,  said  Mr.  Mercer,  is  not  the  slave  under  our  laws,  as  much  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  his  master,  as  tlie  wagon  and  team  of  the  mountaineer  P  True,  his  life  is 
protected  from  violence  and  his  person  from  cruelty.  So  does  tlie  common  law  of 
England,  which  is  ours,  protect^  the  horse  and  the  ox  from  wanton  injury.  But  the 
slave,  like  either,  is  by  our  law,  mere  property  :  and,  as  such,  ma^  be  to-morrow 
shipped  by  his  master  to  Cuba,  or  to  Brazil.  He  may  be  smuggled  into  the  United 
States  from  Africa,  in  violation  of  law,  and  exported  again  as  an  article  of  merchan- 
dize 'f  havinff  a  known  value  in  the  market,  and  being  the  subject  of  frequent  and  pro- 
fitable speculation.     I  speak  not  of  the  reason  of  the  law,  but  of  the  legal  fact. 

Do  not  those  who  apprehend  mos^  danger  to  this  species  of  property,  from  innova- 
tion, consider  the  slave  as  property,  the  suftjcet  of  our  social  compact,  not  sporty  to 
it?  What  said  New  Jersey,  to  the  Confederation,  in  the  war  of  the  revolution  ? 
"  That  slaves  should  be  brought  into  the  account,"  in  the  **  requisition  for  land  forces'* 
to  be  suppUed  bv  the  States,  to  tlie  defence  of  the  Union.  She  sustained  this  demand, 
by  reasons,  at  feast,  as  specious  as  thoee  which  we  have  just  heard,  for  making  this 
particular  property  the  basis  of  representation.  **  Should  it  be  improper,  for  speciali 
local  reasons,  to  admit  them  in  arras  for  the  defence  of  the  nation,  yet  we  conceive/' 
says  their  memorial,  *^  that  the  proportion  of  forces  to  be  embodied  ought  to  be  fixed 
according  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  State,  from  whatever  class  they 
may  be  raiied.  If  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  State,  whose  inhabitantil 
are  all  tohites,  both  those  who  are  called  into  the  field,  and  those  who  remain  to  till  the 
ground  and  labor  in  mechanical  arts,  are  estimated  in  striking  the  proportion  of  forces 
to  be  furnished  by  that  State,  ought  even  a  part  of  tlie  latter  description  to  be  led  out 
in  another  ?  As  it  is  of  indispensable  necessity  in  every  war,  that  a  part  of  the  inha« 
bitants  be  employed  for  the  ases  of  husbandry  and  otherwise  at  home,  while  others 
are  called  into  the  field,  there  must  be  the  same  propriety  that  persons  of  a  diflierent 
colour,  who  are  employed  for  this  purpose  in  one  State,  while  whites  are  employed 
ibr  the  same  purpose  in  another,  be  reckoned  in  the  account  of  the  inhabitants.  '  The 
prayer  of  Uiis  memorial  received,  in  1778,  the  sanction  of  three  States,  while  one  was 
divided,  and  six  voted  against  it. 

The  argument  of  New  Jersey  in  favor  of  a  computation  of  slaves  in  distributinflr 
the  personal  burthens  of  a  common  war,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  which 
the  member  firom  Chesterfield  has  so  forcibly  urged  on  the  present  occasion,  and  sus- 
tained by  a  comparison  of  the  **  peasantry"  of  the  West,  with  the  slaves  of  the 
East. 

The  answer  to  both  arguments  is  the  same.  That,  however  regarded  atsewhere^ 
slaves,  in  Virginia,  are  considered  as  property,  and  property  only.  But  if,  as  property, 
they  are  exempted,  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  from  obligations  which  would 
be  onerous,  npt  upon  themselves,  but  their  master ;  so  as  property  merely,  should  they 
not  add  to  the  weight  of  a  political  power,  of  which  they  cannot  and  should  not  directly 
partake  ;  and  which  is  claimed  for  his  benefit  alone,  to  the  public  iniury. 

If,  therefore,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  supplied  a  different  rule, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  founded  in  a  compromise  of  principles,  for  the  ^ 
sake  of  uniting  States,  otherwise  sovereign  and  independent,  by  a  National  Govern- 
ment of  limited  power.  Its  introduction,  even  there,  as  a  principle  of  represen- 
tation, was  evidently  founded  on  its  prior  assumption,  by  a  majority  of  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation,  as  a  principle  or  pecuniary  contribution  among  the  States.  It  is 
a  price  paid,  by  the  small  Slates,  for  their  equality  of  power,  in  tbe  Senate ;  and  has 
long  ceased,  as  was  early  anticipated,  to  be  any  security  to  the  property  it  is  su|moaed 
to  have  been  originally  designed  to  protect  firom  unequal  taxation.  In  the  last  House 
of  Representatives,  the  proportion  of  tlie  members  fiwm  the  slave-holding,  to  those 
from  the  non-slave-holding  States,  was  91  to  122.  How  that  ratio  wiU  be  augmented 
by  the  approaching  Census,  I  need  not  intimate  to  the  Committee.  . .  ,  , 

At  this  point  of  my  argument,  it  is  proper,  to  allay  the  apprehension  which  has 
so  often  been  expressed  in  this  debate,  that,  to  adopt  the  basis  of  representaUon  reeem- 
mended  by  the  Legislative  Committee  for  our  State  Government,  would  putto  basard 
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that  poitimi  of  representation,  in  the  Federtl  LeffUlatore,  deriTed  firoma  eooycUalkm 
of  three-fifllui  of  the  slaves  of  the  CoinmonwealUi. 

TiiU  attempt  upon  our  fears  would  seem  to  imply,  that  representation,  under  our 
present  State  G3vernment,  is  founded,  in  part,  on  a  computation  of  slaves.  That  of 
the  Senqte  we  know  to  have  been  apportioned  in  1817,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  to  th« 
free  white  population  of  the  State  ;  a  concession,  compatible  with  the  existing  Con- 
ititutioa,  because  made  under  it,  and  paid  for,  by  doubling  the  land-tax  of  one  portion 
of  thd  State,  and  proportionably  reducing  that  of  another. 

'  I  of  the  House  of  Delegates  was  ably  developed 


The  origin  of  the  House  of  Delegates  was  ably  developed  in  an  early  stage  of  this 
debate,  by  my  learned  friend  from  Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge.)  In  the  work  of  a  vene- 
rable member  of  this  Convention,  **  Marshall  on  the  Colonies,*'  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  first  representation  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  was  of  ^*  settlements," 
then  seven  in  number.  Tho  Assembly  which  their  delegates  formed  was  called  th« 
''  House  of  Bureesses,"  from  tlie  names  of  those  settlements,  as  Elizabeth  City,  James 
City,  Charles  City,  wliich  names,  by  a  singular  adherence  to  usage,  they  retained,  as 
they  now  do,  after  thuse  settlements  were,  for  judicial  purposes,  erected  into  counties.* 

Representation  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  therefore,  preceded  the  existence  of 
counties,  as  the  counties  did  the  existence  of  slavery ;  for  that  calamity  was  intro- 
duced amon^  us  by  the  Dutch,  afler  the  origin  of  county  representation  ;  that  repre- 
sentation which  has  ever  since  existed  in  the  House  of  Delegates. 

In  the  Constitutitm  of  tliis  branch  of  the  General  Assembly,  therefore,  slaveiT 
forms  no  original  feature,  and  to  change  its  foundation  by  an  amendment,  which  shaD 
derive  its  effect  from  periodical  enufnerations  of  the  people,  could  expose  the  State 
to  no  loss  of  power  in  the  councils  of  the  Union. 

If  otherwise,  what  may  be  said  of  that  very  amendment  for  which  these  gentlemen 
have  so  xealously  contended,  and  which  proposes  the  mixed  basis  of  white  population 
and  taxation .'  Would  not  this  basis,  unless  explained  by  their  arguments,  be  obnox- 
iou:3  to  tlie  very  same  fears  which  they  labour  to  awaken  ?  Unless  mdeed,  if  it  prevail, 
their  argument  shall  go  abroad  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

But  if  our  examples  shall  endanger  a  political  influence,  which  some  gentlematt 
eompute  at  2-Ilths  of  our  present  weight  in  Congress,  and  others,  more  correctly,  at 
■even  out  of  the  twenty-two  members,  we  have  at  present  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, what  shall  be  said  of  that,  which  is  supplied,  by  so  many  other  States, 
interested  like  us,  and  some  of  tliem  more  deeply,  in  retaining  this  feature  of  our 
Federal  Representation  ?  Why  has  no  slave-holding  State,  save  Georgia  alone,  en- 
grailed this  principle  on  her  Constitution  of  Government  ?  Neither  Louisiana,  whose 
climate  and  productions  approach  so  near  the  tropical  sun,  which  has  stained  tlie  com- 
plexion of  Africa,  nor  Missouri,  who  formed  her  Constittition,  amidst  a  moral  and  poli- 
tical excitement  which  misht  have  excused  such  alarm,  have  felt  its  influence. 

And  if  there  is  any  truu  in  the  origin  of  it,  on  the  present  occasion,  why  let  me 
ask,  did  not  the  Hartford  Convention,  when  it  sought  to  exact  a  surrender  of  this 
power,  from  our  fear  of  disunion,  appeal  to  the  example  of  every  slave-holding  State, 
except  Georma,  to  enforce  their  pretensions  ? 

Wjs  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  truth,  a  substantial,  and  trusting  as  I  do,  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  solemn  compicts,  thoufh  recorded  on  mere  parchment,  a  pc-rmanent  safe-guiml, 
for  this  portion  of  our  political  weight,  which,  though  I  deplore  its  origin,  I  neither  de- 
precate, nor  am  prepared  to  yield,  to  any  claims,  whatever.  This  sue-sunrd  is  to  be 
found,  in  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which ,  without  nnmi  ng  expressly ,  confers  this 
power,  and  in  another  clause  of  the  same  instrument,  which  proxides  that  no  altera- 
tion or  amendment  of  it,  shall  take  effect,  unless  with  the  sanction  of  three-fourths  of 
the  States. 

To  propose  an  amendment,  which  shall  deprive  Virginia  of  this  power  throngh  the 
National  Legislature,  will  require,  by  this  clause,  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  both 
branches  of  that  body  :  and  in  one  of  them  the  slave-holding  States  have,  now,  in- 
clusive of  Delaware,  twenty-four  out  of  forty-eight  members. 

But  it  is,  to  the  sanction,  required  of  the  States  themselves,  to  any  change  of  the 
Constitution,  that  I  look,  with  absolute  confidence  for  the  preservation  of  this  power. 

At  present  any  seven  of  the  twelve  slave-holding  States  could  defeat  any  amend- 
ment which  threatened  its  existence. 

Looking  forward  to  the  admission  of  the  territories  of  Florida,  Arkansas  and  Michi- 
gan into  the  Union,  I  see  this  security  confirmed  b^  tlie  addition  of  two  slave-holding 
States,  making  the  total  number  fourteen,  exclusive  of  Delaware,  which  I  do  not 
count,  because  she  is  not  likely  long  to  continue  of  that  number.  Glancing  to 
a  futurity  much  more  remote,  and  allowing  for  two  additional  States  to  the  Noru  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  still  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  the  slaye-holding  and  non- 
slave- holding  States  will  be  ss  fourteen  to  fifteen.  If,  in  the  madness  of  future  con- 
«iuest,  for  I  never  desired  the  annexation  of  Canada,  to  this  Union,  the  whole  North 
American  provinces  of  the  British  Empire  shall  fiill  to  our  lot,  and  Upper  and  Lower 
CuMda  supply  two  States,  in  addition  to  Nora  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  the  pro- 
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portiwi  will  be  not  Um  than  fourteen  to  nineteen,  and  nine  States  of  the  fimrteen, 
may  prevent  any  change  of  the  Constitut'on  prejudicial  to  llie  rights  and  interests  of 
the  holders  of  this  property.  Let  the  Union,  therefore,  be  extended,  from  Florida,  to 
the  northernmost  lunits  o^our  continentr— Let  the  States  who  compose  it,  be  animated 
by  what  policy  they  may,  a  combination  among  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  |>olitical 
power  of  the  South,  so  ikr  as  it  rests  on  the  principles  of  the  present  Constitution, 
can  never  be  availing  while  that  Constitution  remains  inviolate.  The  resources  of  the 
comoion  Gk>vemment  may  be  applied  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  slavery  by  the  aid  of 
colonization,  but  its  power  can  never  be  applied  to  endanger  the  peace  of  those  who 
suffer  from  its  existence.  While  the  number  of  slaves,  to  the  South,  forbids  their 
emancipation,  without  their  consequent  removal  from  Uie  Commonwealth,  no  wise 
man  can  desire  its  augmentation.  Whether  it  can  be  reduced  in  a  mode  consistent 
with  the  claims  of  justice  and  humanity,  we  are  nc»t  now  called  upon  to  decide.  I  am 
on  this  subject  no  enthusiast ;  I  look  ever  to  tlie  attainment  of  just  ends  by  expedient 
means,  l^ese  I  am  ready  to  discosi  on  any  suitable  occasion,  in  a  temper  to  make 
every  allowance  for  the  rights  of  private  judgment  in  others,  and  with  a  soUcitnde, 
which  no  consideration  can  sway,  ^r  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  eloquent  member  from  Hanover,  (Mr.  Morris^  in  his  fervid  address  to  the  Com- 
mittee, acknowledged  that  he  entertained  no  appreliension  of  sudden  emancipation 
from  anjr  change  of  the  present  Constitution.  Let  my  honorable  friend  then,  and  I 
apply  this  language  to  him,  in  the  sincerity  of  a  heart  that  never  forgot  a  beneEt,  re- 
turn to  its  scaBbard  the  bloody  sword  which  his  fancy  drew  in  the  close  of  his  anima- 
ted and  able  speech.  Having  no  terrors  for  him,  it  has  none  for  me — ^The  property  of 
the  master  will  be  secured  by  the  sad  necessity  from  which  it  derives  its  existence. 
No  gentleman  has  proposed  that  slaves  shall  be  numerically  represented.  As  pro- 
perty, is  it  better  enthied  to  representation  than  any  other  estate  in  the  Common- 
wealth ?  If  so,  on  what  is  that  title  founded?  Their  value  ?  Why  not  compute  lands  or 
borses.'  This  argument  I  have  already  considered  in  relation  to  the  amendment,  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  combine  taxation  with  population  as  a  basis  of  representa- 
tion. Were  values  to  be  regarded  as  a  basis  of  representation,  should  we  not  compute 
the  mineral  treasures  of  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  which  though  latent,  await  bat 
the  hand  of  enterprise,  to  develope  their  extent,  and  to  fit  them  for  human  use?  As 
well  might  a  British  statesman  propose  to  augment  in  the  Parliament  of  that  country, 
the  representation  of  South  Wales,  whose  n^ed  mountains,  barren  in  surface,  as  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  have  begun  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  Grreat  Britain,  as  ample  stores  as  the  richest  counties  of 
England. 

Bief  )re  I  leave  the  inquiry,  whether  slaves  should  be  admitted  to  representation,  re- 
tarded either  as  persons  or  property,  an  authority  confidently  urged  by  the  gentleman 
from  Chesterfield,  remains  to  be  considered — the  fiAy-fourth  number  of  the  Federahst/ 
or  the  letters  of  Publius,  addressed  to  the  American  people  after  the  formation,  anq 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

While  he  should  ever  entertain  not  only  the  most  profound,  bnt  tbe  most  ffrateftd 
respect  for  the  very  eminent  authors  of  that  work,  and  regard  the  work  itself,  as  a 
rich  depository  of  political  science,  and  an  honor  to  American  literature,  it  is  proper 
to  remark,  that  it  was,  in  its  character,  controversial. 

He  who  studies  it  with  attention,  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  only  afgumentativt, 
but  that  it  addresses  different  arguments  to  different  classes  of  the  American  public, 
in  the  spirit  of  an  able  and  skilful  disputant  before  a  mixed  assembly.  Thus,  from 
different  numbers  of  this  work,  and  sometimes  from  the  same  number,  may  be  derived 
authorities  for  opposite  principles  and  opinions.  For  example,  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  demonstrate  by  the  numbers  of  Publius,  that  the  Government,  which  it  was  writ- 
ten not  to  expound  merely,  but  to  recommend  to  the  people,  is,  or  is  not  a  National 
Ofivemment ;  that  the  several  State  Legrislatnres  may  arnugn  at  tlieir  respective  bars, 
the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  that  no  State  has  any  such  power.  I  have 
in  debate  used  this  work  for  some  one  of  these  and  other  purposes,  while  my  adver- 
sary has  met  me  with  passages  from  it  alike  genuine,  which  overturned  my  positions. 

The  authors  undertook  to  defend  every  part  of  a  Constitution,  to  which  two  of  them 
at  least,  had  in  the  Convention  offered  amendment-  that  were  rejected,  and  the  whole 
of  the  numeivus  articles,  of  which,  no  man  in  America,  of  independent  judgment, 
then  approved.     It  was  the  o^primr  of  mutual  concessions,  of  compromise. 

With  these  preliminary  reflections  on  this  very  able  work,  which  1  trust  will  be  re- 
garded M  compatible  with  the  veneration  and  gratitude  I  cherish  lor  its  authors,  I  beg 
feave  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  particulnr  niwnher,  quoted  as  au- 
thority by  the  member  from  Chesterfield,  to  prove  not  that  three-fifths  of  the  slave*  of 
the  several  States  m*  computed  as  a  pnrt  of  the  basis  of  representation  m  the  House 
<^  RepresenUtives,  but  that,  of  right  they  should  be  m>  computed. 

"  The  next  view,"  says  the  author  of  this  number,  who  appears  m  the  volume  I 
baTe,tohat«bMnBlr.H«imltim,  «  which  I  iball  tJ^e  of  the  Hooit  of  RepresMita. 
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tire*,  relates  to  the  apportionment  of  it«  members  among  the  flereral  States,  whkh  ■ 
to  be  determined  by  the  Rame  rule  with  that  of  direct  taxes."  In  the  succeedinff  clause, 
the  author y  who  had  both  in  the  Old  Congress  voted  against  this  rule,  and  in  we  Con- 
▼ention  submitted  a  different  one,  qualifies  the  approbation  of  the  rule  which  his  pre- 
sent purpose  requires  him  to  sustain,  by  a  peculiar  form  of  expression.  **  It  is  not 
contended,"  he  sayti,  ^'  that  the  number  of  people  in  each  State  ought  not  to  be  the 
etandard  for  regulating  the  proportion  of  those  who  are  to  represent  Ae  people  of  each 
State."  He  does  not,  therefore,  impugn  the  identical  principle  for  which  we  at  i^esent 
contend ;  and  which,  on  another  occasion,  he  had  maintained.  He  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  establishment  of  the  same  rule,"  that  of  the  Constitution,  "  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  taxes,"  will  be  as  little  "  contested ;  though  the  rule  itself  in  this  case," 
that  is  as  to  taxes,  **  is  by  no  meansy  founded  on  the  same  principles.  In  the  former  case, 
the  rule  is  understood  to  refer  to  the  pertmnal  rights  of  the  people,  with  which  it  has  a 
natural  and  universal  connexion.  In  the  latter,  it  has  reference  to  the  proportion  of 
wealth,  of  which  it  is,  in  no  case^  a  precise  measure ^  and  in  ordinary  cases  a  very  wuft 
one.  But  notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of  the  rule,  as  applied  to  the  relative 
wealth  and  contributions  of  the  Slates,  it  is  evidently  the  least  exceptionable  among 
those  that  are  practicable ;''  and  he  adds,  what  the  Journals  of  the  Convention,  now 


Convention." 

In  another  part  of  the  sone  essay — "  It  is  agreed,"  says  the  author,  *^  on  ail  sides, 
that  numbers  are  the  best  scale  of  wealth  and  taxation,  as  they  are  the  otUy  proper 
scale  of  representation.*'  The  last  is  the  doctrine  for  which  the  advocates  of  the  reso- 
lution contend,  against  the  doctrine  of  the  amendment,  which  would  found  represen' 
tation  on  numbers  and  taxation  combined. 

[Mr.  Leiffh  rose  and  said,  the  gentleman  would  much  oblige  him  by  stating  who 
was  the  aumor.] 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  the  paper  which  he  had  read,  had  prefixed  to  it  the  name  of  Mr. 
Hamilton.     ^ 

[Mr.  Doddridge  rose  and  said,  that  th^  paper  from  which  the  extract  had  been  read, 
was  attributed  in  some  of  the  editions  of  the  Federalist,  to  Mr.  Jay.] 

[Mr.  Madison  then  rose  and. said,  that  although  he  was  not  desirous  to  take  part  in 
this  discussion,  ^et  under  all  the  circumstances  he  was,  perhaps,  called  on  to  state, 
that  the  paper  m  question  was  not  written  by  Mr.  Hanulton  or  Mr.  Jay,  but  by  the 
third  person  connected  with  that  work  .J 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  this  volume,  the  third  of  an  edition  of  "  Hamilton's  Works."  the 
editor  of  which  he  supposed  had  derived  his  key  to  the  names  of  the  authors  or  Pub- 
lius  from  a  manuscript  of  Mr.  Hamilton  which  he  saw  many  years  ago,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  late  Richard  Stockton,  an  eminent  statesman  of  New-Jersey,  would 
constitute,  he  hoped,  an  apology  for  the  error  into  which,  in  common  with  manv  edi- 
tors of  this  work,  he  had  been  betrayed  ;  as  he  now  perceived  that  the  number  of 
Publius,  which  he  had  quoted,  was  Uie  work  of  a  distinguished  member  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

Although  not  able  to  avail  himself  of  this  paper,  for  the  precise  purpose  which  he 
'  had  proposed,  he  was  glad  it  came  from  such  a  source ;  irom  the  venerable  Chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Committee,  who  had  already  yielded  liis  support  to  the  reso- 
lution in  debate. 

For  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  author  of  more  than  a  moietv  of 
these  very  -able  essays,  in  relation  to  the  present  topic  of  inquiry,  Mr.  M.  said  he 
would  reier  this  Committee,  not  only  to  his  votes  in  the  Congress  which  preceded,  as 
well  as  the  Convention  which  made  the  Constitution,  but  to  a  prior  number  of  those 
admirable  essays  written  in  favour  of  its  adoption,  and  which  bears  his  name. 

'*  The  ri^t  of  equal  suffrage  among  the  States,"  Mr.  Hamilton  says  in  the  S2d 
number, "  is  another  exceptionable  part  of  the  Confederation.  Every  idea  of  pi'o|K>r- 
tion,  and  every  rule  of  fiitr  representation,  conspire  to  condemn  a  principle,  which 
gives  to  Rhode  Island  an  equn]  weight  in  the  scale  of  power  with  Massachusetts,  or 
Connecticut,  or  New-Tork ;  and  to  Delaware  an  equal  voice  in  the  national  delibe- 
ntions,  with  Pennsylvania,  or  Virgink,  or  North  Carolina.  Its  operation  contradicts 
ihe  fundamental  maxim  cf  Rnuublican  Gor4mmcnty  which  requires  that  the  sense  rf  a 
majority  should  prevail.  The  conformity  of  this  language  to  that  of  the  friends  of 
equal  representation  in  this  Convention,  is  too  apparent  to  need  any  other  proof  of  it« 
tikui  would  arise  firom  substituting  the  county  of  Warwick  for  **  Delaware,"  and 
Frederick,  or  Loudoun,  for  "  Pennsylvania,"  or  "  New-Tt>ek,"  How  for  the  answer 
to  this  reasoning,  which  Mr.  Hamilton  puts  in  the  mouths  of  h'm  adversaries,  speaks 
tile  language  or  our  opponents,  I  leave  it  to  the  Committee  to  judge. 

**  Sophis&y,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  **  may  reply  that  sovereigns  are  equal,  and  that 
a  nu^ty  of  the  votes  of  the  States,  will  be  a  mi^ty  of  confederatMl  Amsriea." 
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For  the  words  "  •overeigns,"  uid  "  State,"  I  have  only  to  insert  the  word  '*  eountiefl/* 
in  behalf  of  those  who  desire  no  chan^  of  the  present  Constitution,  and  for  "  con- 
federated America/'  the  people  of  Vir^nia. 

I  dose  this  quotation  with  Mr.  Hamilton's  rejoinder,  which  needs  no  commentarr. 
**  But  this  kind  of  logical  legerdemain/*  he  adds,  **  will  never  counteract  the  plain 
suggestions  of  justice  and  common  sense.  It  may  happen  that  a  majority  of  States 
is  a  small  minority  of  the  people  of  America,  and  two-tnirds  of  the  people  of  America 
could  not  long  be  persuaded  upon  the  credit  of  arHficitd  distinctums  and  syllogutie 
subtletiesy  to  submit  their  mtercsts  to  the  management  and  disposal  of  one-third.  The 
larger  States  would,  after  a  while,  revolt  from  receiving  the  law,  from  the  smaller. 
To  acquiesce  in  such  a  privation  of  their  due  importance  m  the  political  scale,  would 
be,  not  merely  to  be  insensible  to  the  love  of  power,  but  even  to  aacr^ce  the  desire  &f 
eifuality.  It  is  neither  rational  to  expect  the  first,  not  jttst  to  require  the  last.  Con- 
sidering how  peculiarly  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  smaller  States  depend  on  union, 
they  ouffht  readily  to  renounce  a  pretension,  which,  if  not  relinquishea,  would  prove 
&tal  to  lU  duration.'* 

The  Committee  will  readily  excuse  my  substitution  of  the  words  of  this  able  and 
eloquent  writer,  for  any  language  that  I  could  invent  to  express  the  same  ideas.  Such 
a  course  is  the  more  expedient  for  mv  purpose,  since  it  affirms  all  the  truths  which  I 
labour  to  sustain,  by  the  appeal  or  a  statesman  and  patriot  of  the  revolution  to  the 
people  of  America,  in  support  of  the  principles,  for  which  he  had  contended,  as  weU 
m  arms,  as  in  council. 

That  he  did  not,  any  more  than  his  equally  patriotic  aisociates,  confound  taxation 
with  representation,  as  has  been  so  often  done  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  a  passage, 
which  I  beg^  leave  to  offer  to  the  Committee  from  the  preceding  number  of  this  able 
work,  sufficiently  manifests. 

"  The  principle,"  says  he,  "  of  regulating  the  contributions  of  the  States,  to  the  com- 
mon treasury,  by  quotas,  is  another  fundamental  error  of  the  Confederacy."  "  I  speak 
of  it  now,  solelv  with  a  view  to  eqmUity  among  the  States."  By  equality,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  he  does  not  mean  the  payment  of  eoual  sums,  by  equal  numbers,  but  in 
emuUf  or  just  proportion  to  the  respective  abilities  of  those  who  are  required  to  pay 
them  for  the  common  benefit  of  all.  "  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  contem- 
plate the  circumstances,  which  produce  and  constitute  national  wealth,  must  be  satis- 
fied that  there  is  no  coniTnon  standard^  or  barometer,  by  which,  the  degrees  of  it  can 
be  a.*wertained. — Neither  the  value  of  the  lands  nor  the  numbers  of  the  people,  which 
have  been  successively  proposed,  as  the  rule  of  State  contributio?is,  has  any  pretension 
to  being  a  just  representative."  "  Let  Virginia  be  contrasted  with  North  Carolina,  or 
Maryland  with  New-Jersey,  and  we  shall  be  convinced  that  the  respective  abilities  of 
those  States,  in  relation  to  revenue,  bear  little  or  no  analogy  to  their  comparative  stodc 
in  lands,  or  to  their  comparative  population.  The  position  may  be  equally  illustrated, 
by  a  similar  process  between  the  counties  of  the  same  State.  No  man  acquainted  with 
the  State  of  New- York,  will  doubt,  that  the  active  wealth  of  King's  county  bears  a 
much  greater  proportion  to  that  of  Montgomery,  than  it  would  appear  to  do,  if  wa 
should  take  either  the  total  value  of  the  lands  or  the  total  numbers  of  the  people  as  a 
criterion. 

*  **  The  wealth  of  nations  depends  upon  on  infinite  variety  of  causes.  Situation, 
soil,  climate ;  the  nature  of  the  productions  ;  the  nature  of  tHe  Government ;  the  ge- 
nius  of  the  citizens ;  the  degree  of  information  they  possess  ;  the  state  of  commerce, 
of  arts,  of  industry ;  these  circumstances,  and  many  more  too  complex,  minute,  or 
adventitious,  to  admit  of  a  particular  specification,  occasion  differences  hardly  con- 
ceivable in  the  relative  opulence  and  riches  of  dififerent  counties.  The  consequence 
is,  that  there  can  be  no  common  measure  of  national  wealth ;  and,  of  course,  no  gene- 
ral or  stationary  rule  by  which  the  ahiUty  of  a  State  to  pay  taxes  can  be  determined. 
The  attempt,  therefore,  to  regulate  the  contributions  of  the  members  of  a  Confederacy, 
by  any  such  rule,  cannot  fidl  to  be  productive  of  glaring  inequality  and  extreme  op- 
pression. 

**  There  is  no  method  of  steering  clear  of  this  inconvenience,  but  by  authorising 
the  National  Government  to  raise  its  own  revenues  in  its  own  wav. 

'*  It  is  %  signal  advantage  of  taxes  on  articles  of  consuniption,  that  the^  contain  in  . 
their  own  nature  a  security  sj^inst  excess.     They  prescrioe  their  own  limit ;  which 
cannot  be  exceeded  without  oefeating  the  end  prepoeed — that  is,  an  extension  of  the 
B^venue.     When  applied  to  this  object,  the  saying  is  as  just  as  it  is  witty,  that  <  in 
political  arithmetic,  two  and  two  do  not  always  make  four.'  " 

May  I  not  now  affirm,  without  a  presumptuous  impeachment  of  the  authority  of 
the  able  authors  of  this  vindication  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  that  whatever  con- 
cessions it  may  contain  of  expediency  or  justice,  to  the  Union  of  the  States,  they  have 
not  sanctionedf  the  doctrines  of  our  adversaries  :  that  slaves  are  regarded  as  property 
bv  our  laws,  and  as  such  have  no  other  title  to  representation,  than  any  other  descrip 
tion  of  property  in  the  Ccanmonweahh. 
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The  reflalutkm,  which  I  have  undertaken  to  snetain,  alike  ezcludea  a  represents** 
tion  of  ooimties.  Such  is  the  present  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
its  fflaring  inequality  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  this  Convention.  Although  no 
Toice  has  been  heard  in  this  Gommittee  to  vindicate  tliis  inequaUty,  and  the  proposed 
amendment  is  as  much  at  war  with  its  continuance  as  the  resolution  itself,  yet  those 
who  are  opposed  to  any  cluinge  of  the  present  Constitution  must  be  regarded  as  dis- 
posed to  tolerate,  and  bound  to  defend  it.  It  is  equally  incumbent  on  the  advocates 
^Uie  resolution  to  advert  to  its  extent,  and  its  operation  on  the  principles  for  which 
the  friends  of  a  Convention  have  contended. 

There  are  at  present  in  this  Commonwealth,  105  counties,  entitled  each  to  two  De- 
legates, and  four  boroughs,  having  by  law  separate  representation,  entitled  each  to 
one  Delegate.  The  House  of  D^egates  consists,  at  present,  therelore,  of  214  mem- 
bers, of  which  108  are  a  majority.  Filty-four  of  the  counties  of  Virginia  may,  there- 
fore,' return  such  a  majority.  Omitting  with  all  the  boroughs,  'Wilhamsbur^  having 
a  population  of  only  536  white  inhabitants,  and  the  small  counties  of  Logan,  Allegha- 
ny and  Pocahontas,  which  have  been  created  since  the  last  Census,  this  majoritv  may 
be  supplied  by  180,000  of  the  603,000  white  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  a  minority  of  much  less  than  a  third  of  the  people  of  Virginia^ 
may  govern  the  other  two-thirds. 

Ofme  thirty-nine  counties  below  the  Blue  Ridge,  selected  to  make  this  proportion, 
five  have  fewer  than  2,000  white  inhabitants,  each;  one  has  but  620,  and  another  but 

Of  the  fiHeen  beyond  that  mountain,  which  I  have  added  to  the  former,  the  smallest 
has  a  white  population  of  very  near  1,800,  and  that  is  the  only  one  which  has  a  white 
population  below  2,000  in  number. 

In  addition  to  the  six  counties  having  each  less  than  2,0OG  white  inhabitants,  there 
are  eleven  counties,  whose  population  is  known,  which  have  between  2  and  3,000 
only,  and  <^  these,  there  are  but  two  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  thirteen  counties,  which  have  each  more  than  10,000 
white  inhabitants,  of  which,  all  but  one,  lie  eiUier  West,  or  on  the  Eastern  face  of  thai 
mountain;  and,  of  those,  three,  having  each  more  than  16,000,  lie  connected  together. 

Similar  inequalities,  it  has  been  urged  by  some  of  our  opponents,  exist  without  com- 
plaint, in  the  neighbouring  States  of  Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  which  have,  like 
Virginia,  equal  county  representation. 

Neither  position  is  true.  Complaints  of  unequal  representation,  have  been  made 
in  both  these  States,  without  effect,  because  the  foundation  of  them,  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  the  inequaUty  for  which  we  are  assembled  to  provide. 

Maryland  has  nineteen  counties,  the  largest  of  which,  Frederick,  contains  a  few 
more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  of  every  description ;  and  the  smallest,  Calvert,  a  few 
more  than  8,000.  The  proportion  being  of  five  to  one,  on  the  whole  population,  and 
lather  more  Uian  eight  to  one,  if  their  white  population  alone,  be  computed. 

N(»th  Carolina  has  sixty-two  counties.  Rowan,  the  largest,  has  26,000  inhabitants, 
and  Washington,  the  least,  very  near  4,000 :  The  proportion  being  about  six  and  a  half 
to  one,  andu  the  white  population  be  separately  computed,  21 ,000  to  2,300,  or  about 
nine  to  one.  While  we  have  seen  that  the  totaS  population  of  the  largest  county  of 
Virginia,  was,  to  the  least,  as  far  back  as  1820,  in  the  ratio  exceeding  fifteen  to  one, 
and  computing  the  white  population  alone,  of  twenty-six  to  one. 

There  is  not  a  man  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  said  Mr.  M.  nor  would  there  be 
one  who  merited  the  appellation,  could  I  be  heard  by  the  people  of  America,  who 
would  consent  to  be  degraded  b^  the  application  of  such  a  scale  of  poUtical  power,  to 
his  own  rights  in  comparison  with  those  of  his  neighbour. 

In  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  a  similar  inequality  was  redressed  in  1817,  by  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  Senatorial  districts,  on  the  basis  of  white  population.  At  that 
time,  four  members,  of  a  body  consisting  of  twenty-four,  represented  two-fifths  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  State,  and  might  have  been  outvoted  by  Uie  representation 
of  a  twelfth.  The  evil  caUed  aloud  for  redress,  and  it  was  redressed  m  Uie  manner, 
in  which  we  now  ask  to  have  remedied  a  similar  inequality  in  Uie  other  branch  of  the 
General  Assembly.  1  was  one  of  those  who  retured  from  tiiis  Hall  in  1817,  prepared 
to  await  the  developement  of  the  new  distribution  of  the  Senate,  and  acqmescmg  m 
the  existing  state  of  affairs.  The  arrival  of  a  period  of  profound  tranquillity  among 
the  parties  which  had  divided,  not  Virginia,  but  the  Union,  (for  a  mere  contest  for 
the  rreaidenoy,  could  give  rise  to  but  transient  excitement,)— a  contest,  in  which  nv 
seyeral  years,  he  had  felt  scarcely  interest  enough  to  canf^  him  to  the  polls,  had 
prompted  him  to  unite  with  his  fellow-citizens,  in  endeavounng  to  amend  the  defects 
of  their  common  Government. 

Having  disposed  of  the  mixed  basis  of  taxation  and  white  popuUtion,  of  slave  uut 
free  population,  regarding,  as  be  proceeded,  the  claim  of  the  former  to  consideration, 
both  as  peffKms  and  as  property ;  and  exposed  tiie  inequahly  of  county  reynt«[kUUon, 
he  cAine  now  to  an  examination  of  the  only  remainiag  bsais,  ot  that  whioh  had  bee» 
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■d<»ptod  and  recommended  to  the  Convention  by  the  LegblatiTe  Committee — the 
numbers  of  the  free  white  population  excljeively,  and  that,  with  a  view  to  give  to  ecmal 
numbers,  equal  portions  oi  political  power  in  the  constitution  of  the  popular  brancn  of 
the  Government. 

A  proposition  had,  indeed,  been  submitted  to  the  Convention,  by  his  eloquent  friend 
from  Norfolk)  in  tlie  form  of  an  amendment  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  asserted  that 
equal  numbers  of  legal  voters  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  should  have  equal  po- 
litical power,  without  regard  to  the  distinction  of  fortune.  As  such  a  proposition 
might  oe 'regarded  as  of  a  different  character  from  that  contained  in  the  resolution  of 
the  Legislative  Committee,  Mr.  M.  said  he  would,  as  the  incipient  step  towards  the 
conclusion  he  was  desirous  to  reach,  undertake  to  shew  their  practical  if  not  theoreti- 
cal conformity.  Whatever  extent  may  be  given  to  the  right  of  snffinge,  the  only  im- 
portant distinction  between  these  propositions  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  supe- 
rior facility  of  executing  that  which  requires,  simply,  a  periodical  enumeration  of  the 
white  population  of  the  Commonwealth.  To  compute  aA  the  legal  voters  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, supposing  tlie  extension  of  suffrage  to  be  built  upon  the  present  freehold 
qualification,  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  other  classes  of  citizens,  not  freeholders,  tm 
the  same  pivilege,  would  require  the  enumeration  of  all  classes.  If  that  labour  be 
regarded  in  relation  to  the  freeholders  alone,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  its  magni- 
tude and  the  delays  which  must  attend  its  execution. 

In  a  computation  of  legal  voters,  instead  of  active  agents,  competent,  at  little  cost, 
to  take  a  Census  of  the  people,  learned  Justices  in  Eyre  must  be  provided  in  suffici- 
ent number  to  traverse  every  county,  city,  borough,  or  election  district  in  the  Com- 
mon we  j  1th,  in  order  to  enquire  who  have  freehold  estates,  and  have  been  so  seized 
for  the  period  required  by  law.  If  to  these,  be  added,  the  cases  of  constructive  free-, 
holds,  and  of  tenants  in  common,  whose  names  may  not,  and  oflen  do  not,  appear  (m 
the  Commissioners'  lists,  and  should  claimants  in  reversion  and  remainder,  of^  vested 
or  contingent  freeholds  be  empowered  to  vote,  as  some  gentlemen  propose,  many  years 
would  elapse  in  making  the  necesssary  enumeration  and  lists  for  the  apportionment 
of  Delegates.  Nor  would  this  painful  and  costly,  if  not  impracticable  labour,  lead  to 
a  different  result  from  that  of  the  Census  of  tlie  free  white  population,  as  we  have 
good  grounds  to  infer  under  any  extension  of  suffiiige.  The  more  enlarged  it  may 
be,  the  more  nearly  will  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  legal  voters,  approach  the  num- 
ber of  that  population.  But  if  restricted  to  landed  qualification,  or  extended  to  all 
who  pay  taxes  on  moveable  property,  still  the  apportionment  to  white  population  will 
very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  conform  to  that  which  might  be  founded  on  a  computation 
of  the  number  of  votes. 

As  evidence  of  this,  Mr.  M.  referred  to  three  of  the  tables  lately  supplied  by  the 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts. 

To  the  first  of  these,  that  which  professed  to  deduce  white  population  of  1829,  in 
the  several  counties,  from  the  number  of  titheables  voluntarilv  returned  to  that  office!^ 
at  his  request,  Mr.  M.  could  not  yield  implicit  confidence.  Indefatigable,  fkithfbl  rnd 
intelligent  as  he  knew  that  officer  to  be,  ne  could  not  do  more  than  use  the  materials 
supplied  him.  Mr.  M.  had  seen  that,  in  the  district  which  he  in  part  represented,  one 
immediately  below  the  Blue  Ridge,  intersected  by  three  of  the  most  extensive  turn- 
pikes in  the  Commonwealth,  and  having  more  of  that  description  of  improvement 
within  it,  constructed  by  individual  enterprise,  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the'rest  of 
the  Commonwealth  put  together ;  this  table  manifested  a  reduction  in  nine  years  of 
the  entire  population  of  lt^20,  by  5,384  souls:  a  fact  which  he  most  confidenUy  be- 
lieved to  be  untrue.  He  would  undertake  to  say  that  the  county  of  Lioudoun  had,  in 
tiiat  period,  sustained  no  loss  of  white  population,  and  Fairfax  very  little,  if  any. 
Another  error,  of  almost  equal  extent,  had  occurred  in  the  same  statement,  in  adding 
to  the  population  of  Augusta  a  number  equal  to  that  which  had  been  taken  firom  Lou^ 
doun.  Abandoning  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  a  table,  so  inaccurate,  Mr.  Mer- 
cer said  he  would  go  back  to  the  Census  of  1820,  in  which  he  discovered  that  the 
white  population  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  bore  very  nearly  the  same  ratio  to  the  white 
population  below  that  mountain,  that  the  number  of  persons  in  the  one  territory  charced 
on  the  land-books  of  1826  with  taxes  on  a  (quantity  of  land  not  less  than  twenty-five 
acres,  or  on  a  lot  or  part  of  a  lot  in  a  town  established  by  law,  bore  to  the  same  de- 
scription of  persons  in  the  other  ?  The  first  ratio  being  nearly  that  of  26  to  35,  and 
the  second  that  of  37  to  63:  While  the  third  table  reported  the  number  of  persons, 
West  of  the  same  mountain,  who  are  charged  with  a  State  tax  on  moveable  property 
Wt  the  year  1828,  to  be  40,079 :  and  the  number  of  persons,  East  of  it,  charged  in  the 
same  year,  with  the  same  tax,  to  be  55,514. 

This  ratio  may  be  expressed  with  sufficient  accuracy,  by  40  to  65,  and  correspondf 
so  nearly  with  that  of  37  to  53,  the  ratio  of  the  proprietors  of  hmds  and  lots,  in  tkese 
two  dutrictSy  and  of  25  to  35,  that  of  the  white  population  of  the  same  districts,  that 
with  littie  error,  a  common  measure  may  be  assumed  for  these  three  proportions. 
That  measure  would  express  both  the  relative  proportion  of  the  white  population 
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•bove  and  below  thii  natural  divunon  of  the  0>mnKmwea]th,  and  of  the  legiil  i 
of  the  same  districts.  Inferring  from  the  identity  of  these  three  proportions,  be- 
tween the  free  inhabitants  and  the  proprietors  of  real  and  moveable  property  in 
these  extensive  territories  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  like  identity  throughout  their 
minute  sub-divisions,  I  shall  consider  myself,  in  the  sequel  of  my  argument,  as  sua- 
taininif,  at  the  same  time,  the  position  of  my  friend  from  Norfolk,  and  that  of  the 
Legislative  Committee. 

In  entering  upon  the  last  which  I  propose  to  consider,  but  by  far,  the  most  impor- 
tant enquiry,  of  the  many,  which  have  arisen  in  the  progress  of  this  debate,  into 
*'  the  right  of  the  majority  of  any  society  to  govern  it, '  I  find  mvself  embarrassed, 
by  the  very  simplicity  of  the  truth,  1  have  to  maintain.  What  is  obscure,  may  be  ex- 
plained ;  what  18  perplexed,  disentangled  :  error  may  be  detected,  and  falsehood  ex- 
posed. But  the  mind  is  surprised,  by  the  denial  of  a  principle  universally  admitted, 
and  at  a  loss  to  prove,  what,  for  ages,  no  one  has  had  the  singularity,  or  the  temerity, 
to  question. 

We  are,  however  told,  that  there  are  no  principles  to  be  admitted  any  lon^r ;  that 
none  in  fact  exist ;  and  that  whatever  proposition  we  advance,  as  the  basis  of  our 
reasoning,  must  be  proved. 

The  natural  eauiuitjr  of  man  is  written  on  his  heart  and  stamped  upon  his  visage 
by  the  author  of  his  being,  i^er  whose  **  express  image"  he  was  made. 

While  other  animals  look  to  the  earth ; 

Os  homim  sublime  dedU  ad  tidera  UUer9  vuUu$, — 

His  rights  spring  from  his  affections  and  his  wants,  and  these  he  derived  from  God^ 
the  author  of  his  nature.  He  cannot  exist  out  of  society,  because  society  is  essen- 
tial to  his  existence.  His  first  relations  are  those  of  husband  and  fatlier.  Inat  period, 
which  in  other  animals  is  short,  of  dependence  on  a  parent's  care,  is  in  man  protract^ 
ed  for  purposes  the  most  beneficent.  The  infant  gathers  his  first  instruction  in  his 
mother's  lap.  His  best  virtues  he  imbibes  from  a  father's  care,  a  mother's  tender- 
ness. When  age  overcomes  the  parent,  the  son  re-pays  with  kindness,  the  kindness 
he  has  received.  If  the  crutch  drops  from  tlie  feeble  grasp  of  his  sire,  he  picks  it  up 
and  restores  it  to  his  trembling  hand.  Patriotism  is  but  filial  love  enlarged.  When 
we  think  of  our  country,  we  dwell  on  the  memory  of  our  early  years,  on  the  forms 
of  those  who  gave  us  our  being  and  watched  over  its  imbecilit}r.  When  they  are 
gone,  we  visit  their  remains,  and  from  the  unconscious  dead  imbibe  anew  the  inspi- 
ration of  their  virtues.  Does  not  the  savage  cherish  these  affections  ?  Tlie  Tartar 
wanders  over  the  interminable  plains  of  Asia  from  climate  to  climate,  accompanied 
by  his  flocks  and  herds ;  the  Indian  of  America  roams  through  forests,  yet  more  wild. 
But  they  re- visit  the  tombs  of  their  progenitors,  and  recount  to  their  children  the  stoiy 
of  their  deeds. 

Are  not  these  natural  affections  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  moral  rights  and  du- 
ties of  man  ? 

Sjrmpathy,  is  it  not  as  natural  to  man  as  to  the  gregarious  animals  whom  he  gathers 
around  him  ?    Out  of  these  feelings,  spring  the  elements  of  society. 

Is  there  no  property  known  to  savage  life?  Even  tlie  bird  defends  her  nest, as  the 
lion  does  his  den,  tlie  former  with  less  vigor,  but  with  equal  zeal.  The  hunter  deco- 
rates his  cave  with  the  fur  of  the  animals  he  has  killed  ;  and  stores  away,  in  time  of 
plenty^  the  provisions  which  a  season  of  want  may  require.  He  has  his  bow  and  ar- 
rows for  the  mountain  deer,  and  when  he  approaches  tlie  water  side,  his  canoe  and 
spear  for  the  finny  tribe.  In  contempt  of  danger,  he  traverses  the  land  and  the  wa- 
ter under  the  influence  of  the  same  feelings  which  prompt  the  civilized  man  to  build 
permanent  habitations,  to  till  the  land,  and  to  lay  up  the  fi-uits  of  autumn  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  winter.  How  can  labour  and  property  be  separated  ?  Property  is  at  once 
,  the  fruit  and  the  spring  of  labour.     The  author  of  tlie  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 


ceive.  Though  things  are  external  to  man,  and  may  be  detached  from  him,  yet  the 
right  to  them  is  inseparably  connected  with  his  natural  as  well  as  social  condition, 
and  is,  as  personal,  as  his  right  to  locomotion,  the  exercise  of  which,  supposes  a  con- 
trol oyer  the  objects  around,  and  consequent  without  himself. 

If  it  be  contended  that  this  early  condition  of  man  is  not  a  stale  of  nature,  but  of 
•ociety,  I  am  content,  since  it  is  one  in  which  he  is  not  bound  to  acknowledge  a  su- 
perior right,  in  another,  to  control  his  conduct. 

The  existence  of  the  rights  which  he  enjoys,  supposes  a  correspondent  obligation, 
on  his  port,  to  respect  tlie  similar  rights  of  others :  and  hence  the  equality  of  right 
common  to  all.  ^       j         t» 
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Th#  iiw^flnrity  and  incoiiTenience  attendant  on  such  a  state  of  existence,  would 
tender  it  of  transient  duration ;  and  nature  who  has  given  faculties  to  man  which  are 
eoseeptible  of  improvement,  and  made  their  exercise  conducive  to  his' happiness,  can- 
not  be  eappoaed  to  have  designed  his  continuance  in  a  state  unfitted  for  their  culti- 
ration. 

It  is  a  conditkui,  however,  in  which,  not  Liocke  only,  but  all  moral,  and  nearly  all 
political  writers,  have  supposed  man  to  exist,  for  the  sake  of  establishing,  by  the  light 
of  reason,  his  moral  as  well  as  his  political  rights  and  obHgations.  Upon  the  same 
basis  rest  the  treatises  that  have  been  made  upon  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations, 
which  is  but  the  iust  practical  application,  to  sovereign  States,  of  Uioee  rules  which 
appertain  to  the  relationa  of  man  in  a  state  of  nature.  Vattel  founds  his  code  of  in- 
ternational law,  on  the  philosophy  of  Wolfius  ;  and  deduces  the  equohty  of  States, 
from  the  same  source  £rom  which  Locke  inferred  the  natural  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  man. 

I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  saying,  that  I  have  been  alarmed,  as  well  as  shocked, 
il  the  levitv  with  which  the  great  apostle  of  Englisii  Uberty  and  his  doctrines  have 
been  treatecf  by  the  greater  part  of  our  adversaries  in  this  debate. 

They  reproach  us  with  deriding  the  wisdom  of  past  ages,  in  the  pursuit  of  novel 
doctrines,  while  they  claim,  for  themselves,  to  be  wiser  tlmn  their  fathers  who  studied 
with  veneration  the  poUtical  philosophy  of  Locke,  and  embodied  its  maxims  in  their 
Constitutions  of  Government. 

He  wrote,  it  seems,  a  Corqiititation  for  Carolina,  and  borrowed  for  his  titular  dis- 
tuictions,  terms  of  Americah  and  German  origin — "Caciques  and  Landgraves." 
riames  then  are  things  *,  and  the  queen  of  flowers  is  less  sweet,  if  not  called,  the  rose. 
Locke  cherished  and  sustained  the  great  principles  of  Uberty,  by  defending,  as  Milton, 
afsiosi  the  same  foe,  the  infamous  house  of  Stuart,  the  hbertv  of  bis  countrymen,  to 
fiaame  what  Gt>vernmeni  they  pleased.  That  his  enemies  in  England,  as  well  as  Scot- 
land, were  at  that  time  neiUier  few  nor  impotent,  was  manifested  in  the  succeeding 
century  by  two  rebeUions.  It  is  remarkable  that  his  cotemporary  and  antagonist,  Sir 
Robert  Fumer,  assailed  the  foundation  of  all  his  reasoning — iiie  maxim,  that  all  men 
are  by  nature  and  by  birth  equaUyfrety  with  the  same  argument  in  behalf  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  that  we  have  just  heard  used,  not  indeed  for  the  same  purpose,  but  in 
opposition  to  the  same  doctrine  of  natural  liberty,  which  we  infer  from  the  Bill  of 
Rights  prefixed  to  our  State  Constitution.  The  ingenious  member  from  Northamp- 
ton (Mr.  Upshur)  used  for  this  purpose  one  of  Fihner's  cases.  Ascending  to  the  cre- 
ation of  man,  he  historically  proved,  that  our  first  parents  formeu  the  earliest  human 
society  of  which  there  is  any  record,  and  he  asked  emphatically,  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
natnral  equality  of  man  be  true,  when  Cain  became  equal  to  Adam,  his  father  ?  ^'  If 
it  was  at  10,  at  l^  or  30  years  of  a^."  I  use  the  very  words  of  tlie  interrogation.  In 
the  language  of  Locke,  I  replv  to  it ;  when  Cain,  having  arrived  at  niatuntv,  no  lon- 
ger depended  on  his  fiither  for  subsistence  and  protection ;  and  tlie  children,  also, 
m  Abel,  when  they  sustained  the  wants  and  soothed  the  infirmity  of  their  aged 
grandsire. 

The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  following  the  example  of  the  gentleman  from 
Northampton,  whose  argument  he  applauded,  has  cast  away  Cocker,  as  well  as  Locke, 
and  taken  up  with  Robinson  Crusoe  and  De  Foe,  as  his  autliorities.  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  it  seems,  **  saved  Friday's  life,  and  bound  his  heart  to  him :"  "  he  gave  Friday 
bread,  and  bound  to  him  his  body."  I  have  heard  of  slavery,  arising  from  the  rights 
of  conquest,  and  if  my  memory  does  not  err,  Grotius,  I  think,  infers  its  legality  from 
the  power  of  the  victor,  to  slay  his  enemv.  But  I  never  before  heard  this  doctrine 
deduced  from  the  rights  of  humanity  and  the  obligation  of  gratitude. 

"  Robinson  Crusoe  gave  Friday  bread."  They  lived  alone,  but  had  commerce, 
introduced  arts  and  money  on  their  island,  Friday  might  justly  have  claimed,  for  his 
labor,  more  than  his  bread  :  and  if  he  preferredi  any  otlier  master,  or  to  cease  from 
labor,  I  know  not  the  law,  human  or  divine,  wh^  would  have  held  him  in  subjection. 

If,  along  with  these  two  islanders,  ninety-nine  other  men  had  settled  and  formed 
one  society,  Friday  would  have  been  as  free  as  Robinson  Crusoe  himself. 

Not  one  of  these  settlers  would  have  been  bound,  by  any  will  but  his  own,  to  fonn, 
or  when  formed  by  others,  to  remain  in  this  society  ;  but  having  made  it,  the  majority 
of  its  members,  until  some  other  rule  were  provided,  would  of  necessity  govern  it,  as 
our  maiority  does  the  proceedings  of  this  body.  So  is  governed  every  other  body  con- 
fltitutea  like  it,  that  is,  without  having  a  difi*erent  rule  prescribed  for  its  government, 
by  higher  authority.  We  know  none,  except  that  of  God,  higher  than  the  power  of 
a  Convention  of  the  people,  which  is  the  power  of  the  people  themselves. 

We  have  adopted  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Delegates  to  regulate  our  proceedinffs ; 
but  we  were  not  bound  to  choose  these,  any  more  than  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Re- 
mesentatives  of  the  United  States,  or  of  tlie  Legislature  of  any  of  the  individual 
atates.  We  might  have  taken  those  of  Massachusetts,  or  of  Georgia.  We  might 
hare  ra<|aired  a  majority  o£  two-thirds  to  the  decision  of  any  question ;  for  the  elec- 
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tion  of  a  President,  or  of  a  Select  Committee.  But  even  the  rule  of  two-tiurdtf,  ab- 
surd as  it  would  be  regarded,  would  derive  its  sanction  from  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
this  body.  This  doctrine  is  so  interwoven  n  all  our  thoughts,  habits  of  political  action, 
and  modes  of  judging,  that  to  deny  it,  is  to  wound  the  common  sense  of  every  portion 
of  the  American  people.  Let  us  return,  for  a  moment  to  the  island  of  De  Foe,  and 
the  newly  formed  society  we  lell  there.  Suppose  they  desire  to  establish  a  political 
Grovemment.  To  qrganize  its  Legislative,  Judicial,  and  Executive  Departments. 
Would  they  adopt  any  utlier  rule  of  proceeding  than  by  a  majority  ?  It  has  been  con- 
tended that,  iu  our  Bill  of  Rights,  the  power  of  a  majority  to  change  the  Constitution 
is  limited  to  cases  wherein  tiie  public  good  requires  such  change.  But,  who  is  to 
judge  when  the  case  occurs.'  TIm  public  good  is  made  up  of  the  good  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  the  public.  Each  man  judges  ibr  himself  and  the  community, 
what  is  best,  and  the  majority  must  consequently  prevail,  it  being  the  majority  of  all 
the  judgments  so  formed,  and  having  the  sanction  of  a  majority  for  its  execution. 
This  sanction  is,  therefore,  moral  as  well  as  physical.  Suppose  the  settlers  on  the 
island  of  De  Foe,  to  have  brought  their  respective  families  with  them,  consisting  of 
women  and  children.  Count  these  or  not,  in  the  division  by  which  the  majority  is 
ascertained,  and  tlie  ratio  is  unchanged.  For  if,  from  any  two  numbers  having  a  given 
proportion  to  each  otlier,  there  be  taken  other  numbers  bearing  to  each  other  the  same 
ratio,  the  former  remains  unaltered.  And  so  will  it  be,  if,  in  hke  proportion  you  aug- 
ment tiiose  numbers.  Women  undoubtedly  add  to  the  physical  force  of  society,  ami 
so  do  infants.  I  have  voted  in  New  Jersey,  under  a  Constitution  of  Government, 
which  does  not  exclude  females  from  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  Constitution  has 
undergone  no  change  in  this  State,  but  the  society  has.  No  woman  votes,  at  present, 
because  no  lady  will  ^o  to  the  pojls. 

Casuistry  and  sophistry  may  perplex  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  freedom  and  equa- 
lity of  man,  and  of  the  consequ^t  right  of  the  majority  of  society,  already  formed,  to 
govern  it,  where  no  positive  agreement  has  otherwise  ordered ;  but  the  common  bense 
of  mankind  will  indicate  their  essential  and  natural  rights. 

The  disorders  of  that  Parisian  mob,  which  overawed  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  France,  in  the  early  stage  of  her  late  revolution,  were  the  abuses 
of  liberty,  by  mere  brutal  force,  exerted  against  tjie  principles  by  which  its  leaders 
professed  to  be  guided. 

The  abuse  of  trutli  is  no  argument  against  its  existence.  What  has  not  been  abused  ? 
A  cloud  is  now  passing  over  the  sun ;  but  is  Uiat  glorious  luminary  extin^ished .' 
The  gospel  of  peace  has  been  buried  in  superstition,  ailer  being  shrouded  in  blood  ; 
but  is  our  rehgion  false  ?  The  most  precious  things  are  abused,  and  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  (hey  are  so.  They  interest  the  passions  of  man  in  the  same  degree  that  they 
are  essential  to  his  happiness. 

Rejecting  the  autliorities  relied  upon  by  the  members  from  Northampton  and  from 
Chesterfield,  I  turn  to  others  in  favor  of  human  liberty,  which  I  deem  more  pertinent 
to  my  subject.  Since  tlie  Bill  of  Rights  prefixed  to  our  owi>  Constitution  is  deemed 
equivocal,  in  its  language,  by  some  of  our  opponents,  and  denied  the  validity  of  law,  by 
others,  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Committee,  while  I  look  for  autliorities,  less  ques- 
tionable, in  the  Constitutions  of  our  sister  States,  to  sustain  the  natural  equalit]^  of 
man  and  the  rights  of  a  majority,  or,  in  the  language  of  my  friend  from  Frederick, 
(Mr.  Cooke,)  who  opened  this  debate,  the  jus  majoris. 

Before  I  consult  tue  Constitutions  of  tlie  New  England  States,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  express  to  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  (Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour)  to  whose  lucid  style  of 
reasoning  I  always  attend  with  pleasure,  my  surprise  as  well  as  regret,  that  he  should 
have  so  highly  compUmentt* d  the  political  institutions  of  Massachusetts,  and  have,  at 
the  same  time,  denounced  so  unsparingly,  those  which  have  been  ulanted  "in  the 
wilds  of  the  west"  by  the  emigrant  decendants  of  this  hardy  race  of  treemen. 

Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  are  but  swarms  from  the  fruitful  northern  hive,  as  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  IV^ssissippi,  are  descended  from  our  own  southern 
stock.  As  they  have  receded  farther  from  our  royal  charters,  and  framed  their  insti- 
tutions at  greater  leisure,  with  the  advantages  of  the  same  experience  and  untram- 
melled by  pre-exi^jling  disabilities,  so  they  have  carried  out  our  principles  with  equal 
truth  and  greater  simplicity. 

But  I  will  not  offend  the  taste  of  any  gentleman  who  may,  however  fastidiously, 
prefer  the  institutions  of  New  England  to  those  of  the  west. 

Massachusetts  formed  her  Con.<«titution  as  our  fathers  did  ours,  in  a  period  of  war; 
but  afler  expelling  the  enemy  from  her  bosom :  and  the  leisure  with  which  she  pro- 
ceeded, is  manifested  by  the  time  which  she  consumed  in  completing  her  labor,  which 
was  begun  in  September,  1770,  and  ended  in  March,  1780. 

Her  Declaration  of  Rights  is  expressly  made  a  constituent  part  of  her  Constitution 
■ — and  the  first  article  of  it  affirms  that 

"  All  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  *  and  have  certain  natural,  essential,  and  unali- 
enable rights,'  among  which,  is  that  of  seeking  and  obtaining  theur  happiness." 
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The  preamble  set*  forth  "  The  end  of  the  institution,  maintenance  and  administra^ 
tion  of  Gk>vemment  to  be — to  secure  the  existence  of  the  body  politic,  to  protect  it, 
and  to  furnish  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  with  the  power  of  enjoying  in  safety 
and  tranquillity,  their  natural  rights." 

It  asserts,  that  **  The  body  is  formed  by  a  voluntary  association  of  individuals.  It 
is  a  social  compact.*'  And  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
these  doctrines  are  repeated  and  fortified  af\er  a  solemn  assertion,  that  "  Govern- 
ment is  instituted  for  the  protection,  safety,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people," 
by  declaring  that  *^  the  people  alone  have  an  incontestible,  unalienable  and  indefeasi- 
ble right  to  mstitute  Government,  and  to  reform,  alter,  ur  totally  change  the  same" — 
and  farther,  that 

**  All  elections  ought  to  be  free ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth, 
having  such  quahfications  as  they  shall  establish  by  tlieir  frame  of  Government,  have 
an  equal  right  \jo  elect  officers,  and  to  be  elected  for  public  employments." 

Article  10  asserts  that,  *^  Each  individual  of  the  society  has  a  right  to  be  protected 
by  it,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life,  liberty  and  property,  according  to  the  standinj^ 
laws.  He  is  obliged,  consequently,  to  contribute  his  share  to  tlie  expense  of  their 
protection,  to  give  his  personal  service  or  an  equivalent,  when  necessary."  Here  we 
see  the  origiu  of  taxation.  Its  qualification  comes  next.  "  But  no  part  of  the  pro- 
perty of  an  individual  can  with  justice  be  taken  fi'om  him,  or  applied  to  the  jpuolic 
use,  without  his  own  consent,  or  that  of  the  representative  body  of  the  people. ' 

Again,  we  read — ^**  The  people  have  a  right,  in  an  orderly  and  peaceable  manner,  to 
assemble  to  consult  upon  the  common  good  ;  give  instructions  to  their  representa- 
tives." How  is  such  instruction  to  be  given .'  By  a  representation  of  property  ? 
On  the  principles  of  a  mixed  basis,  or  by  a  majority  of  those  authorised  to  give  it  ? 
And  if  the  majority  of  the  voters  may  overrule  the  representative  by  instructions, 
what  becomes  of  the  supposed  majority  of  irUerestSy  or  of^  proptrty  in  Legislation? 

The  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  as  altered  and  amended  by  a  Convention  of 
Delegates  in  February,  1792,  affirms  in  the  first  part  of  ttie  first  article,  nearly  in  the 
language  of  Massachusetts,  tliat  *^  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent : 
Tksre/mre,  all  government,  of  right,  originates  from  the  people,  is  founded  in  consent 
and  instituted  for  the  general  good." 

'*  Art.  2.  All  men  nave  certain,  natural,  essential  and  inherent  rights — among 
which  are  the  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty :  acquiring,  possessing  and  pro- 
tecting property :  and  in  a  word,  of  seeking  and  obtaining  happmess. 

"  Art.  3.  When  men  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  surrender  up  some  of  their 
natwral  rights^  to  that  society,  in  order  to  ensure  the  protection  of  others )  and  without  , 
rach  an  equivalent,  the  surrender  is  void. 

"  Art  4.  Among  the  natural  rights,  some  are,  in  their  very  nature,  unalienable,  be- 
•ause  no  equivalent  can  be  given  or  received  for  them.  Of  this  kind  are  the  rights 
of  conscience. 

"  Art  11.  All  elections  ought  to  be  free,  and  every  inhabitant  of  the  State,  having 
tbeproper  qualifications,  has  an  equal  right  to  elect  and  be  elected  into  office." 

The  Constitution  of  Vermont  was  adopted  July  4th,  1793. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  first  article,  declares : 

''That  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  natural,  in- 
herent and  unalienable  righto,  among  which  are  the  enjoying  and  defending  life  and 
liberty,  acquiring,  possessing  and  protecting  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining 
happiness  and  safety." 

The  Charter  of  Rhode  Island  was  granted  by  King  Charles  II.  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  reign. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  State  are  now,  according  to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman 
firom  Chesterfield,  in  reply  to  that  of  my  friend  from  Brooke,  the  subjects  of  George 
IV.  since  he  contended,  tnat  if  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  be  void,  the  people  of 
Vir^nia  are  so ;  having,  as  he  supposes,  no  other  form  of  Government  than  that  of 
their  Royal  Charter. 

From  this  dilemma,  however,  if  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  relieve 
them,  I  presume  the  treaty  of  peace  did,  which  ended  the  war  of  the  revolution  with 
the  admission  of  that  Independence,  by  the  only  nation  that  had  an  interest  in  deny- 
ing it. 

The  Constitution  of  Connecticut  also  contains  one  of  those  silly  instmments,  called 
a  Declaration  of  Rights.  It  begins,  too,  in  a  most  exceptionable  manner,  for  it  uses 
in  contradiction  of  lOl  the  arguments  we  have  heard,  to  prove  that  there  are  no  prin- 
ciples of  Grovemment,  the  following  language  as  a  preamble  to  its  very  first  article : 

"  That  the  great  and  essential  principles  of  liberty  and  free  Government  may  be  re- 
cognized and  established — we  (the  people  of  Connecticut)  declare — ^That  all  men,  when 
they  form  a  social  compact,  are  equal  in  rights."  "What  rights  ?  Rights  antecedent  to 
the  compact,  I  presume.  "  And  that  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  are  entitled  to  exclusive 
public  emoluments  or  privileges  firom  the  community."    The  following  section  of  this 
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article  affirms,  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution*  I  have  already  notieed — ^  Tint  all 
political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  free  Governments  are  founded  oq 
their  authority,  and  instituted  for  their  benefit :  and  that  they  have^  at  all  ttmw,  an 
undeniable  and  indefeasible  ri^ht  to  alter  their  form  of  Grovemment,  in  such  inannf| 
as  they  may  think  expedient.' 

Both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  this  StiAe,  consist  of  members  chosen  anno^ 
ally,  by  the  electors,  who  ma^  be  any  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  abor* 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  gained  a  settlement  in  the  State,  resided  six  months 
before  the  election  at  which  he  offers  to  vote  in  the  town,  in  which  such  election  b 
held,  and  shall  have  paid,  if  liable  thereto,  a  State  tax  within  the  past  year. 

The  Senate  consists  of  twelve  members,  elected  by  the  greatest  number  of  toIm 
of  the  whole  people,  or  by  a  general  ticket. 

The  Constitution  of  New  York  contains  no  Bill  or  Declaration  of  Ri^ts;  but  it  af- 
'  fords  a  practical  exemplification  of  all  the  great  maxims  of  natural  liberty  asserted 
by  the  States  of  New-England,  from  which  the  far  greater  part  of  her  own  population 
bias  been  derived. 

It  establishes  and  appropriates  certain  taxes  on  salt,  and  certain  auction  duties,  that 
then  yielded  the  State  more  than  half  the  annual  revenue,  but  it  allows  no  represen- 
tation for  either. 

It  establishes  the  right  of  suffrage  on  a  very  broad  basis,  requiring  a  freehold  quali- 
fication only  in  persons  of  colour.  The  Senate  which  it  creates,  consists  of  thirty-two 
members,  for  tlie  election  of  whom  it  divides  the  territory  of  the  State  into  eight  dis- 
tricts, with  reference  exclusively  to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  to  be  ascertained 
by  an  enumeration  to  be  made  once  in  every  ten  years. 

The  Assembly  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -eight  menA>er8  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  according  to  the  number  of  their  respective 
inhabitants.  It  moreover  provides,  that  every  county  heretofore  established  and  sepa- 
rately organized,  shall  always  be  entitled  to  one  member  of  the  Assembly  ;  but  no  new 
county  shall  hereafter  be  erected,  unless  its  population  shall  entitle  it  to  a  member. 
This  IS  rather  an  apparent  than  real,  and  at  most  but  a  transient  qualification  of  emnd 
representation  as  will  be  seen,  by  recurring  to  the  actual  population  of  the  smallest 
county  in  tills  State,  and  comparing  the  extent  of  its  fast  peopting  territory,  with  tint 
of  the,  oldest  and  most  populous  counties. 

The  Constitution  of  New  Jersev  was  made  while  she  recognized  her  Colonial  de- 
pendence on  Great  Britain ;  and  the  only  subseauent  alteration  of  it  has  been  effected 
by  a  law,  substituting  in  its  language,  where  the  word  **  Colmty**  occurs,  the  word 
«  State." 

It  is  very  nearlv  as  ancient,  as  that  of  Virginia.  But  although  ratified  two  day* 
only,  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  Congress,  it  expressly  provides  that 
it  shall  be  void  in  the  event  of  a  reconciUatiou  with  Great  Britain.  By  her  persevere 
ing  struggle,  through  the  calamities  of  the  common  war,  waged  in  support  of  the 
pnnciples,  for  whicn  we  now  contend  in  debate — this  gallant  State,  manifested  the 
value,  which  she  set  on  those  principles,  by  her  deeds,  if  not  by  the  terms  of  her  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  made  in  1790,  is  obnoxious  both  in  its  principles, 
and  its  details,  to  the  criticism  of  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  advocated  the  basis  of 
taxation,  and  numbers,  as  the  proper  ground  of  representation.  The  9th  article,  has 
the  following  remarkable  preamble,  *^  That  the  general,  great  and  essential  principles 
of  liberty  and  free  Government,  may  be  recognized  ana  unalterably  established,  we 
declare : 

I.  "  That  all  men  are  bom  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inherent 
and  indefeasible  rights,  among  which,  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and 
hberty ;  of  acquiring  and  protecting  property  and  reputation,  and  of  pursuing  their 
own  nappiness. 

II.  *'  That  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  fi«e  Governments  are  founded 
on  their  authority,  and  instituted  for  tlieir  peace,  safety  and  happiness.  For  the  ad- 
vancement of  those  ends,  thevhave,atall  times,  an  unalienable,  and  indefeasible  rigrht, 
to  alter,  reform,  or  aboUsh  their  Gt>vernment,  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think 
proper." 

In  giving  effect  to  these  principles,  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  provides  that  the 
numoer  of  representatives  of  the  popular  branch  of  her  Legislature  shall  be  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants,  without  respect  to  the  sum  of 
tax  paid  by  each,  among  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  several  counties  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  conformity  with  an  examination  to  be  made  once  in  seven  years. 

The  Senate  consists  of  members  to  be  chosen  in  districts,  after  a  periodical  appor- 
tionment to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants  in  each  district. 

While  the  population  of  Philadelphia,  is  not  denied  its  proportional  weight  in  the 
Councils  of  Pennsylvania,  no  respect  is  paid  to  the  superior  wealth  of  that  city, 
which  yields  a  full  moiety  of  the  revenue  of  the  State,  m  the  shape  of  taxes. 
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To  this  State,  belongs,  moreover,  the  glory  of  having  preceded  Virginia,  more  than 
a  century,  in  asserting  the  great  principles  of  religious  Ireedom. 

The  people  of  Delaware,  the  least  State  in  the  Union,  fall  not  behind  their  more 
powerful  fellow-citixens  in  asserting  the  natural  rights  of  man,  both  civil,  and  religious. 

In  their  Constitution  made  in  17i>2 — **  We,"  say  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth, 
"  hereby  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  of  Government  for  the  State  of  De- 
laware. 

**  Through  divine  goodness,  all  men  have  by  nature  the  rights  of  worshipping  and 
serving  their  Creator  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  of  enjoying  and 
defending  Ufe  and  hberty,  of  acquiring  and  protecting  reputation  and  property,  and,  in 
general,  of  attaining  objects  suitable  to  tlieir  condition,  without  injury  by  one  to 
another ;  and  as  these  rights  are  essential  to  their  welfare,  for  the  due  exercise  there- 
of,  power  is  inherent  in  tliein  ;  and,  tlierefore,  all  just  authority  in  tlie  institutions  of 
political  society,  is  derived  lironi  tlie  people,  and  eMtublislied  with  tlieir  consent,  to  ad- 
vance their  happiness :  and  they  may,  for  this  end,  as  circumstances  require,  from 
time  to  time,  alter  their  C  institution  of  Government." 

The  Constitution  of  Maryland  dates  its  existence  from  1776,  the  most  memorable 
year  of  the  war  of  he  revolution,  and  maintains,  the  principles  which  ^ve  rise  to  it, 
in  the  following  declaration :  "  We,  the  Delegates  of  Maryland  in  free  and  full  Con- 
vention assembled" — declare, "  That  all  Government  of  right,  originates  from  the 
people,  is  founded  in  comptict  on  y,  and  instituted  solely  for  the  good  of  tht  whole 

••  That  all  persons  invested  with  the  Legislative  or  Executive  powers  of  Crovem- 
ment,  are  the  trustees  of  the  public,  and  as  such,  accountable  for  their  conduct; 
wherefore,  whenever  the  ends  of  government  are  perverted,  and  the  pubhc  Uberty 
manifestly  endangered,  and  all  oUier  means  of  redress  are  ineffectual,  the  P^^P'^ 
may,  and  of  right  ought  to,  reform  the  old,  or  establish  a  new  Government.  The 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  against  arbitrary  power  and  oppression,  is  absurd,  slavish, 
mnd  destructive  of  the  (rood  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

^*  That  the  right,  in  the  people,  to  participate  in  the  Legislature,  is  tlie  best  securi- 
ty of  Uberty,  and  the  foundation  of  all  free  Government;  for  tliis  purpose,  elections 
ought  to  be  free  and  frequent,  and  every  man  having  property  in,  a  common  interest 
witn,  and  attachment  to,  the  community,  ouffht  to  have  a  Right  of  Suffrage." 

I  fear,  said  Mr.  M.  that  I  have  wearied  Oie  attention  of  tlie  Committee,  before  I 
have  reached  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  own  Constitution,  if  a  Bill  of  Rights  and  Consti- 
tution we  have,  as  I  myself  do  not  doubt,  whatever  may  have  been  the  defect  of  their 
origin.  That  Bill  of  Rights  is  so  engraven  on  the  memory  of  everv  member  of  this 
Committee,  and  has  been  so  often  referred  to  in  tliis  debate,  that  1  will  not  read  it. 
But  I  protest  against  that  construction  of  the  sacred  trutlis  which  it  contains,  which 
seeks  to  impair  their  force,  by  combining  them  witli  the  actual  details  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  causes  of  the  imperfections  of  the  machine  of  Government,  were  truly  and  elo- 
ouently  unfolded,  by  my  friend  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke.)  But  the  presence  of 
danger,  which  may  obstruct  the  labour  of  the  most  skilful  artist  in  the  fabrication  of  a 
complicated  engine,  need  not  impair  his  judgment  of  the  plan  by  which  he  works. 
A  re-organization  of^the  counties  of  Virmnia,  or  a  Census  of^  her  population,  at  a  time 
when  no  Census  had  ever  been  taken,  of  any  people  in  modem  Europe,  or,  for  aught 
I  know,  in  modem  times;  and  at  such  a  time — when  a  threatened  invasion,  by  a  fo- 
reign and  most  formidable  enemy,  was  hourly  expected  to  drive  the  people  from  their 
homes,  and  to  waste  their  estates,  was  not  within  the  compass  of  possible  events.  But, 
did  it  follow,  that  the  great  principles  of  freedom,  for  which  tlie  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution contended,  in  battle  as  well  as  in  debate,  should  not  be  profoundly  understood 
and  ably  elucidated.^  Was  not  the  occasion  calculated  to  quicken  and  invigorate  all 
the  operations  of  the  human  intellect;  and  although  it  might  embarrass  the  movements 
of  the  principal  actors,  to  enlighten,  strengthen,  and  confirm  their  purpose.' 

Were  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  but  half  educated,  as  it  is  contended,  all  their 
descendants  are.'  In  such  an  a^e,  truth  flashes  from  mind  to  mind,  with  electric  ac- 
tivity, and  a  force  irresistible.  Hence,  we  perceive  not  merely  a  conformity  of  opi- 
nion, but  an  identity  of  language,  in  all  the  State  Constitutions  of  that  period,  from 
Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  in  relation  to  the  foundation  of  my  present  argument,  the 
natural  equahty  in  which  men  enter  society,  and  the  right  of  a  majority  of  numbers 
tojTOvero. 

The  direct  tendency,  tlie  obvious  as  well  as  declared  purpose  of  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation, adopted  by  the  Legislative  Committee,  is  to  enable  such  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  Virginia  to  govern  uiis  Commonwealth,  as,  of  right,  tliey  should. 

The  member  from  Chesterfield,  recurring  to  the  same  period  with  myself,  and  rea- 
soning from  a  supposed  inequality  in  the  present  taxes  of  this  Commonwealth,  invokes 
the  pnnciplesof  the  Revolution  to  his  aid.  Our  quarrel  with  the  mother  country,  he, 
along  with  several  of  his  predecessors,  earnestly  tells  us,  grew  out  of  the  vioUtion  of 
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the  principle,  ior  which  he  and  thej  are  now  contending,  **  of  not  being  taxed  with- 
out their  consent/'  which  they  so  detine  as  to  require  a  certain  proportion  between 
taxation  and  representation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  insisted  by  my  friend 
from  Brooke,  that  the  Revolution  sprung  from  a  total  denial,  on  the  part  of  the  Colo- 
nies, of  the  right  of  the  British  Farhanieiit,  to  bind  them  to  an  obedience  of  any  laws 
whatever,  to  which  they  had  not  given  their  assent,  by  their  Colonial  Legislatures. 
*  No  two  gentlemen  have  precisely  agreed  on  tiiis  topic ;  and  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
none  have  erred  in  their  statements  so  lar  as  they  have  severally  gone.  Their  disagree- 
ments have  arisen  from  their  severally  referring  to  different  i>eriods  of  a  contest  of  long 
duration.  It  began  with  tlie  memorable  Stamp  Act,  which  imposed  a  tax  to  operate  in 
the  interior  of  each  Colony,  mingling  with  all  tlie  transactions  of  life.  The  tax  was 
resisted,  in  argument,  on  both  sides  of  tiie  Atlantic,  on  the  ground,  that  the  Colonies 
were  not  represented  in  tlie  Parliament  of  England ;  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  tax- 
ed. The  stamps  were  sent  to  America — a  mob  at  Williamsburg  tlireatened  their  de- 
struction. The  stamp-master  resigned  his  station  almost  as  soon  as  he  landed ;  the 
city  of  Williamsburg  was  illuminated;  the  stamps  re-sliipped,  and  tlie  act  imposing 
them,  shortly  after  rescinded. 

The  elder  Pitt,  and  his  eloquent  co-adjutors,  in  opposition  to  tlie  British  ministry, 
of  that  day,  contended,  tliat  tlie  motlier  country  had  a  right  to  bind  the  Colonies  in 
all  cases  whatever  of  legislation^  but  that  taxation  was  not  legislation.  That  taxet 
were  a  free  grant  of  money,  by  the  Commons,  to  the  Crown  j  and  that,  being  so,  ths 
Commons  of  England  could  not  grant  away  tlie  money  of  the  people  of  America. 

Fortunately,  as  tlie  event  proved  for  us,  but  unluckily  for  Great  Britain,  Chsiies 
Townsend  discovered  a  mode  of  obviating  the  objection  to  the  Stamp  Act,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  what,  he  considered,  the  unquestioned  right  of  Parliament  to  regulate  the 
trade  between  the  Colonies  and  tlie  mother  country,  which  he  deemed  an  otfice  of  or- 
dinary legislation.  Hence  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  tea,  payable  on  being  landed 
at  the  place  of  importation. 

The  Colonies  found  that  tliey  had  notliing  to  gain  by  this  distinction,  since  money 
could  as  well  be  drawn  from  their  pockets,  by  commercial  regulations,  which  were 
laws,  as  by  taxation  considered  as,  what  few  taxes  ever  are,  tlie  free  grants  of  those 
by  whom  they  are  pcud.  They  discovered,  in  fact,  what  tlieir  friends,  for  some  time, 
appeared  not  to  have  contemplated,  on  the  otlier  side  of  tiie  Atlantic,  that  to  avoid 
taxation  in  some  shape  or  other,  they  must  maintain  the  doctrine  tliat  the  British  Par- 
liament had  a  right  to  bind  them,  in  no  shape  whatever,  without  their  consent:  That 
the  Union  of  the  Empire  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Atlantic,  was,  as  that  of  Scotland  with 
England,  in  the  Crown,  and,  not  in  the  Parliament.  My  friend  from  Brooke  had,  in 
his  able  argument,  very  truly  described  this  stage  of  the  controversy,  at  which,  and 
not  before,  the  tender  of  a  representation  in  Parliament  was  made,  to  America,  b^ 
England,  and  scornfully,  as  well  as  wisely  rejected.  Had  a  similar  effort,  at  reconci- 
liation, been  made,  at  tlie  period  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  a  different  result  might 
have  happened,  and  the  subsequent  controversy  delayed,  if  not  prevented.  To  this 
early  stage  of  the  contest,  between  England  and  her  Colonies,  the  gentlemen  from 
Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur,)  from  Hanover,  (Mr.  Morris,)  and  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr. 
Leigh,)  had  adverted  in  aid  of  their  common  opposition  to  the  resolution  in  debate. 

Tlie  last  of  these  gentlemen  has  pushed  the  inference,  which  he  deduced  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  former  opposition  in  England,  relative  to  tlie  nature  of  taxation,  to  a 
len^  as  extravagant  in  some  of  its  consequences,  as  inconsistent  with  the  modem 
notion  of  taxation,  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Atlantic. 

Are  we  to  go  back  to  tlie  declension  of  tlie  Feudal  i^stem,  imported  from  Norman- 
dy, or  vet  faither,  to  the  Saxon  Wittenagemote,  to  learn  from  the  antiquities  of  ths 
English  Crovernment  the  nature  of  ta:^ation  in  America.'  That  taxes,  are  not  the  free 
ffrants  of  those  who  pay  them,  in  a  country  where  every  thing  is  taxed  from  the  cra- 
dle to  the  coffin  ?  Where  the  exciseman  seals  up  the  key-hole  of  the  door  of  the  ware- 
house of  the  manufacturer,  and  carries  away  tlie  key  in  his  pocket ! 

That  the  House  of  Commons,  gradually  acquired  the  rank  of  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  English  Parliament,  by  firmly  uniting  to  tlieir  ^ranto  of  money  to  the  Crown, 
the  petitions  of  their  constituents,  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  is  an  historical  fact, 
which  can  reflect  no  light  on  the  path  of  our  present  enquiry. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  Commons,  is  established  in  England,  on  the  principles 
of  the  revolution  of  1688.  Taxation  is  a  branch  of  legislative  power,  and  was  the  in- 
strument of  its  acquisition.  In  the  last  relation,  it  bears,  however,  no  necessary  afli- 
nity  to  the  end  which  it  accomplished.  Who  would  trace  to  Syria  or  Spain,  the  ori- 
gin of  Magna  Charta,  because  the  sword  blades  of  the  Barons,  who  assembled  at  Run- 
nimeads  under  the  frowning  turrets  of  Windsor,  may  have  been  forged  at  Damascus  or 
Toledo  ?  Shall  we,  at  tliis  day,  repair  to  the  British  House  of  Commons  to  learn  the 
true  character  of  Legislative  power  in  America  }  An  instructive  lesson  it  might  teach 
ns,  Ojgainst  the  inequality  of  representation  of  which  we  so  justly  complain.  The  cor- 
ruption to  which  it  has  given  rise,  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  rotten  Doroughs  in  the 
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ffift  of  tho  nobilitj,  but  extends  to  the  vitals  of  the  people.  Turn  to  the  life  of  Sheri- 
dan, by  More,  and  you  may  read  this  truth,  in  the  reproaches  which  he  makes  to  hia 
friends,  that  they  will  not  supply  him  with  funds  to  purchase  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
There,  indeed,  a  representative  has  to  buy  his  constituents.  Sometimes  to  travel 
through  the  kingdom  to  find  them. 

In  attempting^  to  assimilate  the  present  controversy  for  political  power  between  di& 
ferent  parts  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  tliat  which  subsisted  between  England  and 
her  Colonies  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  member  from  Chesterfield  reUes  on  a 
supposed  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  taxes  of  tlie  Commonwealth.  He  would 
justify  the  lowland  country,  which  is  over-represented,  in  maintaining  a  political 
power  disproportionate  to  the  numbers  of  its  white  population,  on  the  ground  that  it 
It  at  present  over-taxed. 

To  sustain  his  position,  he  should  show  that  the  public  taxes  are  not  fairly  propor- 
tioned to  the  ability  of  those  by  whom  they  are  paid — and  could  he  show  this,  the 
responsibility,  for  such  injustice,  would  rest,  not  witli  those  who  claim  a  new  appor- 
tionment of  the  legislative  power  of  the  Grovernment,  but  with  those  who  have  so 
long  ruled  the  Commonwealth. 

n  may  not  be  amiss  to  examine  tlie  facts  from  which  this  supposed  inequality  of 
taxation  is  deduced.  With  this  view,  I  be^  leave  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  Ck>m- 
roittee  to  some  of  those  which  I  adduced,  for  another  purpose,  in  an  early  stafe  of 
my  argument.  The  revenue  of  this  Commonwealth,  except  the  income  of  the  lunds 
for  Internal. Improvement  and  Education,  was  before  the  last  war,  as  it  has  been  ever 
since  the  peace,  principally  drawn  from  three  sources :  taxes  on  land,  slaves  and 
horses. 

If  the  actual  value  of  the  lands  and  lots  assessed  for  taxation,  be  now  assumed  to  be 
$90,000,000;  of  the  slaves,  amounting  in  number  to  450,000,  to  be  $67,500,000; 
and  of  273,000  horses,  at  50  dollars  each,  to  be  $13,650,000;  then  a  comparison  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  each  of  these  sources  in  the  last  year,  will  by  no  means 
prove  that  the  public  burthens  are  unequally  distributed,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  slave- 
nolder. 

The  revenue  charged  upon  this  peculiar  capital  will  be  found  to  be  less  than  that 
charged  upon  horses,  and  still  less  than  that  charged  upon  lands,  estimating  each  sub- 
ject of  taxation  at  its  fair  value.  For  evidence  of  this,  I  refer  to  a  table  <m  the  com- 
parative revenue  on  each  of  these  subjects  since  the  equalizing  land-tax  and  Senai- 
torial  district  act  of  1817,  which  went  into  complete  operation  in  1820. 

For  the  first  four  years  of  the  succeeding  period,  the  average  product  of  the  land- 
tax,  viras  $  181,000,  of  the  slave-tax  1 159,000,  and  of  the  horse-tax  $  38,000. 

The  revenue  from  these  sources,  for  the  current  year,  in  round  numbers,  is,  by  the 
table  supplied  me,  175,000  dollars  on  lands,  97,000  on  slaves,  and  33,000  on  horses. 
Notwithstanding  all  tliat  has  been  said  in  the  debate,  these  facts  bear  me  out  in  the 
position,  that  in  the  current  year,  the  capital  in  slaves  is  taxed  less  than  that  in  land. 
An  error  pervades  all  the  reasoning  of  our  adversaries  on  tliis  subiect,  in  consider- 
in|5  the  slave-tax  as  a  tax  on  a  certain  territory  rather  than  on  a  productive  property  j 
of^the  tax  upon  which,  no  complaint  would  be  mode,  were  it  dispersed  over  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  Commonwealth.  For  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  an  objection  to  a  tax  on 
this  property  that  might  not  be  made  with  equal  propriety  to  any  other  tax  whatever. 
It  is  founded  as  all  taxes  should  be,  on  the  ability  of  the  persons  taxed ;  and  that 
ability  is  derived  from  tlie  productiveness  of  this  species  of  stock.  The  tables  of  the 
natural  growth  of  this  population  demonstrate,  wnen  compared  with  the  increase  of 
its  numbers  in  the  Commonwealth,  for  twenty  years  post,  that  an  annual  revenue  of 
not  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  is  derived  from  tlie  exportation  of  a  part 
of  that  increase :  Wliile  the  proprietors  of  tlie  lands  of  the  Cobimon wealth,  contri- 
buting a  greater  tax  in  proportion  to  the  actual  value  of  those  lands,  have  derived  no 
correspondent  profit  from  the  gradual  augmentation  of  that  value.  The  revenue  of 
every  country  consists  of  the  income  of  its  land,  its  labour,  and  its  stock.  Taxation 
can  draw  from  that  income  without  oppression,  only  part  of  what  remains,  after  sus- 
taining the  capital  of  every  description  which  produces  it,  and  the  labour  engaged  in 
its  production.  If  the  numbers  of  the  labourers  were  an  exact  measure  of  this  in- 
come, taxation  to  be  equal,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  aggregate  number  of  all  the 
slaves  and  free  labourers  of  a  country.  But,  the  surplus  which  the  former  are  able  to 
supply  after  sustaining  themselves,  is,  in  fact,  greater  in  proportion  as  their  wants  are 
less  costly,  and  their  natural  increase  conspires  with  the  produce  of  their  labour  to 
swell  the  income  of  the  proprietor  who  is  chargeable  with  the  tax  they  pay. 

But  while  I  do  not  admit,  but  on  the  contrary,  am  prepared  to  disprove  that  injustice 
has  hitlierto  been  practised  towards  the  proprietors  of  this  description  of  property,  1 
am  not  only  desirous,  but  deem  it  practicable  to  afibrd  to  them  a  protection  £rom  the 
oppression  which  they  apprehend. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  said  Mr.  M.  of  the  extreme  sensibility,  with  which 
the  members  of  this  body,  who  are  opposed  to  the  resolution  on  your  table,  receive 
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every  suggestion  of  a  readiness  on  our  part^  to  provide,  by  the  Constitution  itself^  a 
security  against  the  danger  of  unequal  tajcation.  in  whatever  spirit  it  may  be  ae- 
oeptedi  I  am  however  prepared  to  submit  a  guarar\^e,  wliich,  to  my  poor  judgment, 
wui  be  both  just  in  itselt*  and  adequate  to  its  end.  It  will  consist  in  a  Constitutional 
provision,  that  no  tax  on  slaves  shall  ever  be  imposed,  without  a  general  tax  on  lands 
and  horses :  and  that  ever^  tax  which  may  be  levied  on  those  subjects, shall  be  found- 
ed on  a  fair  assessment  ot  their  value,  and  bear  to  that  value  an  uniform  proportion. 

Compare  the  security  which  such  a  provision,  would  afford,  witli  that  suppUed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  tlie  some  property,  in  the  apportionment  of  all 
direct  taxes ;  and  will  any  question  be  made  of  the  superiority  of  the  former  ?  How 
are  direct  taxes,  which  are  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States,  according  to  their 
respective  representation,  distinguishable  from  indirect  taxes,  which  are  required  to 
be  uniform  ?  In  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  tlie  case  of  the  United 
States  and  Hilton,  the  Ixfundaries  of  these  two  species  of  taxation,  are  designated 
mainly  by  reference  to  a  single  paragraph  from  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
This  was  the  case  of  the  carriage  tax,  which  the  court  regarded  as  a  tax,  not  on  capi- 
tal, but  expenditure,  or  income,  which  is  commonly  its  measure.  Some  of  the  judges 
doubt  their  own  ability  to  lay  down  characteristic  distinctions  which  shall  invariably 
serve  to  denote  the  appropriate  subjects  of  these  different  taxes,  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  difierently  levied.  The  clause,  on  the  other  hand,  which  I  propose  as 
a  security  to  the  proprietor  of  slaves,  against  unequal  taxation,  if  adn^^ited  into  the 
Constitution,  could  receive  but  one  construction,  which  there  is  not  a  magistrate  in 
Virginia  who  would  hesitate  to  pronounce,  and  by  wliich,  any  law  passed,  in  viola^ 
tion  of  it,  would  be  promotly  arrested.  A  similar  security,  I  would  leave  it  to  those, 
who  may  deem  it  essential  to  dictate,  for  the  protection  of  the  tenure  of  this  property. 
It  will  be  repeated.  "  that  these  are  but  paper  guarantees'* — "  mere  parchment."  And 
what  else  have  we  for  our  lives  and  our  liberty  ?  The  trial  by  jurv,  the  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus,  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  liberty  of  tlie  press,  the  rights  of  conscience, 
do  they  not  all  rest  for  their  safety  on  the  solemn  compact  of  the  people  with  each 
other,  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  of  the  United  States.' 

When  corruption  and  licentiousness  shall  have  destroyed  all  the  security  which  we 
derive  from  the  Constitution,  tliere  will  remain  nothing  else  to  preserve,  or  worthy  of 
preservation.  The  proposed  basis  of  free  white  population  is  represented,  by  our  op- 
ponents, as  an  attempt  to  divorce  property,  from  pjower.  They  speak,  as  if  the  whole 
property  of  the  Commonwealth  belonged  exclusively  to  their  constituents,  and  was 
about  to  be  wrested  from  them  by  violence.  The  member  from  Chesterfield  emphati- 
cally asserts,  that  what  is  hisy  is  his.  It  is  his,  Sir,  truly,  but  subject  to  the  lawful 
claims  of  the  Government,  by  which  it  is  protected.  Tlioee  claims  are  commensurate 
with  the  necessities  of  the  Uommonwealth,  and  the  abiUty  of  its  citizens  to  comply 
with  them  under  a  just  and  equal  system  of  contribution. 

Gentlemen  imagine  that  a  just  and  equal  distribution  of  political  power  will  expose 
mil  property  to  destruction.  They  have  drawn  lines  across  the  Commonwealth,  and 
exclaim,  there,  all  is  danger ;  here,  all  is  security ;  as  if  they  apprehended,  from  the 
West,  an  irruption  of  barbarians,  as  soon  as  a  new  basis  of  political  power  may  be 
astablished. 

Sir,  no  basis  of  representation  can  be  formed,  which  will  transfer  the  power  of  this 
Ckyvemment  from  the  hands  of  the  slave-holding  population,  in  less  than  twenty 
years  from  the  first  Census,  which  may  be  taken  under  a  new  Constkotion. 

I  have  pointed  out  some  striking  defects,  in  the  table  returned,  upon  conjecture,  of 
the  present  white  population  of  the  various  counties  and  corporations  of  the  Common- 
wealth. It  is  safe  to  reason  from  our  past,  to  our  future  growth.  Afler  adopting  a 
course  sanctioned  bv  experience,  and  oeriving  its  facte  from  the  actual  enumerations 
of  the  population  of^  the  Commonwealth— I  have  arrived  a.t  tliis  result ;  and  I  appeal 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  expressed  so  much  alarm,  to  disprove  it  if  they  can. 

They  conjure  up  imaginary  dangers  and  reason  from  them,  as  if,  instead  of  bein^ 
the  creatures  of  their  own  fancy,  they  were  solemn  realities. 

All  the  foundations  of  property  are  to  be  uprooted  !  By  whom  ?  By  men  of  fru- 
gal  habits ;  who  are  laboring  incessantly  for  its  acquisition.  Who  can  hope  to  acquire 
U,  only,  by  the  exertions  of  a  hardy  industry,  fVom  a  stubborn  soil,  upon  an  uneven 
country,  and  who  can  hold  and  enjoy  it,  when  acqvired,  but  under  the  same  protect- 
ing power  of  the  laws  ?  The  tables  1  have  abeady  quoted,  show,  that  property  is 
dimised  as  widely  to  the  West  as  to  the  East ;  and,  consequently,  thelnterest  wliich 
guards  its  existence. 

Do  not  our  opponente  perceive  that  the  argument  which  they  deduce  against  the 
augmentation  ot  the  power  of  the  West,  that  it  will  be  exerted  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  East,  may  be  retorted  upon  them,  and  with  the  greater  force ;  since  they  desire 
to  keep  that,  to  which  they  have,  in  truth,  no  title  ;  and  which  must  cooseqiQeiitly  be 
maintained  by  that  jealousy  which  ever  accompanies  injustice  ? 
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What,  our  (mponenta  ask,  has  the  nu^ority  to  apprehend  from  the  minarity ;  the 
West,  fi^om  the  East  ?  For  if  the  proportionfl  of  the  people  be  not  thus,  truly  expressed, 
the  East,  has,  itself,  nothing  to  fear  from  the  proposed  apportionment  of  power. 
What,  then,  has  the  West  to  apprehend  ?  I  answer  every  thing,  from  the  verjr  akrm 
expressed  by  the  gentlemen,  who  make  the  enquirjr,  in  dread  of  the  approaching  as- 
cendancy of  the  West?  Laws,  to  discourage  the  improvement  of  a  country,  whose 
inhabitants  are  daily  prompted  to  forsake  it,  by  tlie  temptations  offered  them,  in 
oheaper  lands  abroad,  and  more  liberal  institutions,  than  they  find  at  home. 

Do  you  inquire  what  shall  be  the  provisions  of  such  laws  ?  Some  of  them,  I  will 
borrow  from  our  past;  others  from  our  existing  code  of  Legislation. 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  Umitation  of  sufirage,  in  the  Constitution  itself,  which  de- 
grades the  non-freeholder  to  the  level  of  the  slave  :  but  I  will  refer  you  to  one  o{  its 
consequences,  the  act  of  1754,  for  Colonial  defence.  When  threatened  with  a  French 
and  Indian  war,  the  drait  for  compulsory  enhstments,  for  military  service,  was  extended 
by  the  General  Assembly,  to  aU  persons,  except  such  a.-  were  under  twenty-one  and 
above  fifty  years  of  age,  and  all  freeholders  or  voters,  and  all  indented  or  bought 
servants. 

Need  I  go  so  far  back  ?  What  is  our  present  body  of  road  laws,  but  one  system  of 
oppression  upon  tlie  laboring  poor,  who  are  taxed  in  personal  service  as  well  as  by  a 
levy  in  money,  equally  with  the  rich,  to  keep  that  highway  in  repair,  which  they  have 
not  the  power  to  injure,  unless  by  their  footsteps.  Nay,  to  work  on  tlie  roads  b  a 
duty  from  which  any  proprietor  of  tioo  slaves  is  exempted,  notwithstanding  his  use  of 
the  road  is  nearly  in  ttie  direct  proportion  of  his  wealth .' 

What  may  I  not  say,  of  that  system  of  poor  laws,  which  extorts  tlie  resources  of 
public  charity,  by  an  equal  tax,  from  all  men,  without  distinction  of  fortune,  except 
what  may  arise  from  the  application  of  a  poll  tax,  to  a  country  having  slaves  I 

Such  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  old  code.  For  the  new,  let  us  suppose  every 
other  branch  of  revenue  lopped  off  from  our  present  system,  and  a  poU  tax  to  be 
leried  on  the/ree  white  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth,  witliout  reference  to  the 
distinction  of  wealth 

If,  instead  of  cherishing,  it  be  desired  to  keep  down  the  West,  such  are  the  present 
fitciUties  for  descending  the  river  Ohio,  and  many  of  its  tributaries,  tiiat,  but  a  Uttle 
ingenuity  would  make  the  trans- Alleghany  country  a  wilderness  again,  fit  only  for 
the  habitation  of  beasts  of  prey. 

Gentlemen  reason,  as  if  tne  only  power  in  Government  was  taxation  ;  as  tliey  have^ 
represented  the  protection  of  property  to  be  almost  the  sole  end  of  Legislation.  They 
forget  the  numerous  laws,  which  protect  the  rights  of  persons,  in  peace,  as  well  as  the 
more  important  shield,  wuich  they  cast  aroimd  him  in  war. 

It  cannot  have  been  forgotten,  that  during  the  last  war,  it  was  proposed,  and  not 
without  apparent  reason,  to  exempt  a  part  of  the  militia  on  the  sea  board,  from  mili- 
tary service,  beyond  the  limits  of  tneir  respective  counties  ;  a  regulation  which  might 
have  been  extended,  so  far,  as  greatly  to  augment  the  pressure  of  military  duty  on  the 
West. 

What  are  all  the  laws  which  limit,  or  extend  the  period  of  military  service  ?  That 
exempt  apprentices  and  slaves  from  the  obUgation  to  perform  it ;  hut  laws,  the  burthen 
of  which,  the  wealthy  can  escape,  by  hiring  substitutes ;  and,  to  which,  tlie  poor  man 
most  yield  obedience,  however  reluctantly  he  may  leave  his  home  without  a  master ; 
his  wife,  without  a  husband ;  or  his  children  without  a  parent  to  protect  them. 

How  many  laws  are  there,  with  respect  even  to  property,  which  operate,  also,  upon 
the  very  body,  manners  and  character  of  society ;  disappointing  labour  of  its  fiiiits, 
and  bringing  discredit  upon  the  country,  which  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  their  sway  ? 
Such  are  those  laws  which  withhold  the  payment,  or  suspend  the  legal  remedies  for 
the  recovery  of  just  debts :  which  in  fine,  drive  commerce  from  a  land,  designed  by 
nature  to  be  her  favoured  abode,  and  turn  her  choicest  blessings  into  absolute  curses. 

Society  owes  other  obligations,  to  itself,  or  to  its  members,  rrotection  from  foreign 
violence  and  the  administration  of  justice,  are  of  indispensable  necessity.  But  the 
intercourse  and  education  of  its  citizens,  have,  also,  claims  upon  its  attention,  that  no 
wise  (Government  has,  hitherto  disregarded. 

These  subjects  are  among  those,  however,  that  fill  our  opponents  with  the  greatest 
alarm.  They  have  denounced  all  attempts  to  improve  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
State,  at  public  cost,  whether  by  roads  or  canal^  and  this,  because  of  a  single  experir 
ment  which  has,  it  seems,  been  badly  conducted. 

The  people  of  James  river,  have  been  disappointed  in  the  result  of  a  favorite  im- 
provement— As  the  member  from  Albemarle  demonstrated,  they  owe  that  disappoint- 
ment to  themselves  alone.  They  bought  a  whistle,  found  it  discoursed  not  such  music 
as  they  expected ;  and  like  a  spoilt  child,  they  have  broken  it  in  two,  and  thrown  it 
away.  If  I  may  presume  to  advise  them,  and  I  am  at  least  sincere  in  what  1  say,  I 
will  tell  them  to  finish  their  canal  to  Lynchburg ;  then  quadruple,  as  they  well  may, 
the  load  of  their  boats :  snbetitnte  a  single  horse,  an  old  man,  and  a  boy,  for  their  im- 
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gelling  power,  instead  of  a  half  a  dozen  able  bodied  hands,  and  they  will  no  longer, 
nd  cause  to  complain  of  the  money  they  have  expended. 

But  what  has  this  failure  to  do  with  Uie  question  before  us  ?  Did  not  the  first  vote 
in  this  Hall,  in  favor  of  a  Convention,  precede  this  James  river  scheme  of  improve- 
ment, and  did  that  not  sprin;^  up  in  this  city  ? 

As  for  the  late  Charlottesville  Convention,  it  had  any  other  than  a  western  origin. 

I  will  leave  its  vindication,  to  my  venerable,  learned  and  patriotic  friend,  (Chief 
Justice  Marshall,)  now  sitting  before  me,  who  1  fear,  will  not  give  his  support,  to  our 
basis  of  representation,  though  certainly,  from  no  prejudice  against  the  improvement 
of  the  roads  and  rivers  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  education  of  the  people  is,  also,  an  object  of  dread ;  and  the  bill  of  1817, 
which  passed  the  House  of  Delegates,  by  a  very  large  majority,  notwithstanding  its 
present  unequal  basis  of  representation,  has  been  the  topic  of  special  denunciation  and 
complaint. 

We  are  told  that  we  wish  to  acquire  the  power  of  educating  the  poor  man's  child, 
at  the  expense  of  the  rich.  I  confess,  I  am  ashamed  to  hear  such  suggestions,  at  this 
day,  and  in  the  Capitol  of  Virginia.  Although,  I  perceive  no  connexion  between 
them,  and  the  purpose  of  our  present  deliberations,  yet  they  spring  from  a  source  so 
respectable,  (iVir.  Green,)  that  I  must  beheve,  being  worthy  of  the  gentleman  from 
Culpeper,  (Mr.  Green,)  tliey  merit  my  notice.  Such  a  cause  ouj^t  not  to  suffer,  for 
want  of  an  advocate.  Tlie  bill  referred  to,  witli  all  its  imperfections,  I  am  willing  to 
let  rest  upon  my  head.     But  one  word  of  defence. 

Since  181i>,  we  have  applied  $  45,000  a  year  to  the  education  of  our  poor,  and  10,000 
children  are  imperfectly  taught  for  about  six  months  in  the  year,  by  its  appUcation. 

New  York  has,  at  pre  sent,  in  her  free  schools,  open  at  all  times,  equally  to  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  more  tlian  450,000  children ;  and  to  the  State  Treasury,  the  annual  cost 
of  their  inntruction  is  $  100,000.  By  the  judicious  application  of  this  sum,  she  has 
elicited  individual  zeal  and  wealth  sufficient  to  do  the  rest  of  this  beneficent  labor. 

Connecticut,  whose  school  system  is  an  unprovement  upon  that  of  Massachusetts, 
and  nearly  as  ancient,  as  its  importation  from  Scotland  in  1G47,  employs  in  its  support 
a  revenue  of  $  ^0,000.  She  finds  that  sum  sufficient  to  educate  all  her  children,  in 
number  more  than  as  many  thousand.  I  once  visited  a  gentleman  in  that  State,  the 
purest,  if  not  the  most  perfect  Commonwealth,  in  existence,  who  was  worth  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  though  with  but  four  and  twenty  acres  of  land  near  his 
dwelling.  He  kept  several  carriages — and  the  son  of  his  coachman  went  to  the  same 
school  with  his  own  grand -child.     Both  were  well  taught. 

Except  in  the  county  of  Brooke,  where  about  five  dollars  a  year  suffices  for  the 
education  of  her  poor  children,  the  annual  charge  upon  the  Literary  Fund,  for  every 
pupil  whom  it  instructs,  is  no  where  less  than  eight  dollars ;  while  in  Connecticut, 
this  expense,  as  we  see,  is  very  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  amount,  corresponding, 
as  it  does,  with  the  cost  of  instruction  in  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland. 

Will  the  ricli  any  where  complain  of  a  system  which,  while  the  children  of  the 
poor  are  instructed  enables  them  to  educate  their  own,  at  a  cost  so  reduced  ?  And  is 
the  education  of  the  people,  who  are  every  where  in  America,  the  acknowledged 
guardians  of  their  own  rights,  the  source  of  all  poUtical  power,  a  subject  of  mere 
Eastern  or  Western  interest,  in  Virginia  ? 

Who  are  the  people  of  the  West  ?  Are  they  not  our  fellow-citizens,  our  firiends  and 
brothers.'  Whence  did  they  spring.''  From  the  EastP  Have  they  forgot  their  common 
origin  ?  It  was  with  extreme  concern,  that  I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  (Mr. 
J.  S.  Barbour,)  declare,  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  West  had  not  a  proper  svmpathy 
with  the  East,  and  urge  in  proof  of  this  charge,  that  during  the  invasion  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, in  the  last  war,  their  representatives  on  this  floor,  voted  against  the  De- 
fence Bill  of  1815.  They  did  not  hear,  he  emphatically  said,  the  "  sound  of  the  can- 
non of  the  enemy,  nor  behold  the  distress  of  the  East:"  and,  therefore,  felt  it  not. 
He  would  not  trust  them  with  political  power.  Sir,  said  Mr.  M.  this  very  "  Defence 
Bill,"  was  the  offspring  of  the  joint  labour  of  a  delegate  firom  Loudoun,  and  a  gen- 
tleman from  Augusta,  now  sitting  in  my  view.  I  call  upon  my  patriotic  and  liberal 
friend,  to  repel  a  charge,  for  which,  there  is  not,  in  truth,  the  slightest  foundation.  If 
many  Western  delegates  voted  against  this  bill,  so  did  many  East  of  Uie  mountains 
which  divide  us,  as  well  they  might.  It  became  a  law,  as  my  honorable  friend  (Mr. 
Johnson,)  can  testify,  who  must  well  remember  also  the  numerous  imperfections 
which  remained  in  it,  and  jthe  complicated  basis  of  taxation  and  enumeration,  cm 
which  its  most  efficient  provisions  depended  for  their  execution. 

We  trusted,  in  truth,  to  the  moral  feelinff  of  the  country,  to  supply  those  admitted 
defects.  Nor,  had  the  war  continued,  wouM  that  trust  have  been  m  vain — But  while 
the  war  lasted,  did  it  furnish  no  evidence  of  the  common  sympathy,  which  binds  the 
West  to  the  East.'  The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  (Mr.  Leigh,)  himself,  can  attest 
the  contrary.  He  had  an  official  station,  near  the  person  of  the  commander  of  the  army, 
which  assembled  fpr  the  defence  of  this  Capitol ',  and  if  he  was,  as  I  then  understood,  the 
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aathor  of  the  proclamation  which  brougfht  that  army  together,  he  mast  reraember  its  ef- 
fect. [Mr.  Leigh  shook  his  bead.]  There  was  not  a  mountain,  a  river,  a  valley  of  the 
West,  that  did  not  respond  with  animation,  to  this  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  Virginia. 
At  the  cry  of  invasion  and  danger  from  the  East,  every  man  of  the  West,  from  the 
summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  to  the  shores  of  the  Ohio,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  mount* 
ed  his  knapsack,  and  turned  his  face  from  home — there  was  no  distinction  of  the  rich 
from  the  poor.  Gentlemen  who  had  occupied  conspicuous  places  in  our  halls  of  le- 
gislation— the  ploughman  from  the  fresh  fallow  field — officers,  soldiers  and  citizens — 
all  moved  on  with  one  accord.  In  a  fortnight,  15,000  men  were  mustered  in  sight  of 
the  Capitol ;  amon^  them  the  largest  body  of  cavalry  that  ever  was  reviewed  in  our 
portion  of  this  continent.  In  one  morning,  a  thousand  of  them  were  discharged  as 
supernumeraries.  On  their  return  home,  they  met  the  eagles  of  the  West,  still  sweep- 
ing their  flight  to  the  East.  Their  course  was  turned  to  their  mountains,  only  when 
danger  had  ceased. 

Nor  was  this,  the  only  proof,  during  that  war,  which  the  West  afforded,  of  devotion 
to  the  East. 

Shall  I  be  told,  by  the  ffentleman  from  Chesterfield,  while  I  labor  to  bind  closer 
around  my  countrymen,  me  cords  of  union,  that  I  haunt  his  imagination  with  the 
spectres  of  the  men  who  died  at  Norfolk  ?  I  purposely  omit  the  offensive  association 
which  accompanied  the  allusion.     I  will  bear  his  reproaches. 

It  b  full  well  known  that,  in  the  progress  of  that  war,  Virginia  was  thrown,  in  a 
great  degree,  upon  her  own  resources,  for  defence.  Her  noble  bay,  was  locked  up  bv 
a  British  Admiral.  Her  State  taxes  doubled — Private  income  was  nearly  at  an  endf. 
Her  Banks  had,  by  forced  loans,  been  compelled  to  suspend  the  issue  of  specie.  A 
currency  of  depreciated  paper  flooded  the  markets  of  the  country,  where  there  were 
any.  The  system  of  common  defence  by  the  forces  of  the  Union,  had  so  far  failed, 
that  the  several  States  had  begun  to  raise  separate  armies  for  their  peculiar  safety.  It 
was  a  time  to  trv  men's  hearts.  And  what  did  the  West  ?  March,  without  a  murmur, 
from  their  health-inspiring  mountains,  to  the  marshes  of  Princess  Anne.  They  de- 
scended from  the  remotest  boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth,  traversing  it  for  four 
hundred  miles,  from  Washington  and  Brooke,  to  the  sea-board.  I  witnessed  their 
conduct,  their  sufferings,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  they  bore  them.  No  man  of 
Princess  Anne  ever  complained  of  the  deportment  of  those  men  ;  that  any  soldier  ever 
molested  his  person,  disturbed  his  quiet,  or  wasted  his  property ;  that  he  had  trodden 
down  the  grass  of  his  fields,  or  traversed  them,  but  by  the  paths,  which  he  himself 
had  made.  The  corn  ripened  around  the  tents  of  these  soldiers  untouched,  in  the 
midst  of  no  ordinary  privations,  and  a  life  of  suffering,  to  which  most  of  them  were 
unused. 

Disease  made  its  way  into  their  camps  in  various  fonns,  and  thousands  ingloriously 
perished,  of  whose  names  no  vestiges  remain,  but  in  the  remembrance  of  Oieir  chil- 
dren. I  have  searched  for  their  graves,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  iliem  except  a  few 
scattered  stones,  on  the  commons  of  Norfolk. 

In  the  month  of  November  next  preceding  the  peace,  which  terminated  this  war, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  were  buried,  eight  hundred  discharged,  because  incnpable  of 
further  service,  and  2,300  returned  on  the  sick  list.  These  facts,  Mr.  Chairman,  de- 
rived from  an  official  source,  were,  you  must  well  recolleot,  handed  over  to  you,  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  your  argument  in  support  of  that  very  Defence  Bill,  of  which, 
the  member  from  Culpeper  has  reminded  us.  It  was  not  till  the  clothe  of  this  perilous 
season,  or  immediately  before  the  return  of  peace,  that  any  aid  wan  ordered  to  our  re- 
lief, from  North  Can>lina,  though  Norfolk,  is  as  much  her  sea-port,  as  ours :  and  her 
boundary  crosses  the  canal  in  its  vicinity. 

Sir,  the  part  which  my  friend  from  Norfi>lk  (Gen.  Taylor)  who  gave  disr'pline,  and 
character,  and  confidence  to  the  militia  army,  I  have  described,  his  taken  in  this  ques- 
tion, does  equal  credit  to  his  heart  and  his  head.  It  is*  worthy  of  Uie  Baynrd  ol  Vir- 
ginia, a  man  ^^  sans peur  et  sans  reprocke.*'  And  should  he  tall  a  martyr  in  the  cause 
he  has  thus  nobly  espoused,  I  shall  envy  him  his  martyrdom.  It  will  be  the  only  un- 
kind feeling  I  ever  felt  towards  him. 

And  why.  Sir,  did  we  defend  Norfolk,  at  so  vast  a  sacrifice  of  life  nnd  m  ney  ?  We 
could  have  twice  burnt  it  down  and  built  it  up  again,  with  the  srms  spent  in  its  de- 
fence ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  mere  labor  of  the  men  whoj^e  lives  it  cost  us. 

Was  it  not  to  protect  the  sea-board  ?  Those  very  proprietors,  w  h  >  now  deny  our 
equal  rights,  witn  themselves,  to  political  power  in  this  C^ommonwealth,  nnd  that  too, 
on  the  very  ground,  which  then  constituted  their  own  insecurity  and  d.nffer?  Was  it 
not,  that  the  lowland  gentleman  might  lie  dovm  in  safety,  or  leave  his  dwelling,  with- 
out fear,  that,  in  his  absence,  the  incendiary  torch  might  fire  it,  and  turn  his  wife  and 
children  out  upon  the  world,  if  the  mid-niffht  dagger  chanced  to  spare  their  lives?  It 
was  not  the  value  of  Norfolk,  but  itsposiUon,  that  we  maintained,  for  the  peace  of  the 
lowlands. 
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If  the  preient  were  a  mere  quention  about  taxation  we  should  inquire  into  the 
ability  of  the  taxed,  to  pay.  As  It  is  a  question  of  representation,  we  inquire  into  the 
numbers  of  those,  who  are  to  be  represented. 

My  friend  from  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Taylor,)  had  properly  illustrated  the  difference  of 
these  two  principles  of  taxation  and  representation,  by  comparing  them  to  two  foun- 
tains which  rise  in  the  same  glen,  but  pursue  their  way  to  the  ocean,  by  different 
channels. 

The  member  from  Chesterfield  has  told  us,  that  the  figure  is  inaptly  applied,  since 
they  both  spring  from  the  same  source  :  and  with  an  infelicity,  which  rarely  occurs 
in  his  figurative  language,  he  has  spoken  of  a  torrent  of  representation  rolling  from, 
and  another  stream  of  taxation,  ascendinj^  to,  the  West.  If  in  the  operations  ol  peace, 
the  balance  be  in  favor  of  the  West,  it  is  evidently  reversed,  in  war,  for  a  heavier 
charge  than  a  war  on  our  sea-board,  must  ever  bring  upon  the  people  who  Uve  remote 
from  the  actual  theatre  of  its  dangers,  cannot  well  be  conceived. 

But  why  disfigure  a  Commonwealth  so  fitted  for  union  by  odious  lines  of  discrimi- 
nation founded  on  imamnary  diversities  of  interests  ?  If  the  '^  Pyrennees"  have 
disappeared,  at  one  ena  of  their  chain,  why  may  they  not  do  so,  along  its  whole 
extent  ? 

Were  they,  however,  higher  than  the  Alps,  the  new  distribution  of  political  power 
would  not  transfer  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Delegates  to  the  West  of  this  natural 
division  of  the  territory  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  a  House  of  120  members,  70  would 
remain  below  the  Blue  Ridge  :  and,  as  I  have  said,  a  majority  must  continue  there  for 
years  to  come.  The  lenient  agency  of  that  very  time,  wnich  the  gentleman  from  Ches- 
terfield would  invoke,  to  mitigate  all  revolutions  of  power,  is  thus  assured  to  those 
feelings  which  neither  he  nor  I  would  revolt  by  sudden  cliange. 

If  mere  difference  of  local  interests  should  sever  States  and  people,  'tis  not  a  divi- 
sion of  Virginia  by  a  single  mountain  which  would  suffice. 

The  member  from  Albemarle  (Mr.  Gordon)  has  illustrated  this  truth,  in  one  of  the 
histories  which  he  gave  us  of  the  causes  of  discontent  on  James  River.  Even  the 
slave-holding  country  has  its  tobacco  and  its  cotton  staples,  below  the  line  which 
divides  us  on  the  present  question. 

It  is  true  with  all  local  interests,  that  as  you  enlarge  their  sphere  of  action,  you 
reduce  their  force.  By  circumscribing  their  limits,  you  only  mcrease  their  vigor. 
To  ^ve  each  interest  within  this  Commonwealth,  power  to  regulate  itself,  not  four 
divisions — but  forty,  must  be  made.  Shall  we,  for  such  reasons,  sunder  the  land  pf 
our  birth  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  said  Mr.  M.,  as  I  decended  the  Chesapeake  the  other  day,  on  my 
way  to  this  city,  impelled  by  a  fevoring  west  wind,  which,  co-operating  with  the  new 
element  applied  by  the  genius  of  Fulton  to  navigation,  made  the  vessel  on  which  I  stood 
literally  fly  through  the  wave  before  me.  I  thought  of  the  early  descriptions  of  Virgi- 
nia, by  the  followers  of  Rawleigh,  and  the  companions  of  Smitli.  I  endeavored  to 
scent  the  fragrance  of  the  gale  which  reached  me  from  the  shore  of  the  capacious  bay 


along  which  we  steered,  and  I  should  have  thought  the  pictures  of  Virginia,  which 
rose  in  mv  fancy,  not  too  highly  coloured,  haa  I  not  often  traversed  our  lowland 
country,  tne  land  not  only  of  my  nativity,  but  of  my  fathers — and  I  said  to  myself,' 


how  much  has  it  lost  of  its  primitive  loveliness.  Does  the  eye  dwell  with  most  plea- 
sure on  its  wasted  fields,  or  its  stunted  forests  of  secondary  growtli  of  pine  and  cedar.' 
Can  we  dwell,  but  with  mournful  regret,  on  the  temples  of  religion,  sinking  in  ruin ; 
and  tliose  spacious  dwelUngs,  whose  doors  once  opened  by  the  nand  of  liberal  hospi- 
taUty ,  are  now  fallen  upon  their  portals  or  closed  in  tenantless  silence  ?  Except  on 
the  banks  of  its  rivers,  the  march  of  desolation  saddens  this  once  beautiful  country. 
The  cheerful  notes  of  population  have  ceased,  and  tlie  wolf  and  wild  deer,  no  lonj^r 
scared  from  their  ancient  haunts,  have  decended  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains. 
They  look  on  the  graves  of  our  ancestors,  and  traverse  their  former  paths.  And  shall 
we  do  nothing  to  restore  this  once  lovely  land  ?  There  was  a  time  when  the  sun  in 
his  course  shone  on  none  so  fair. 

Let  us  elevate  the  condition  of  that  population  in  Virginia,  which  constitutes  the 
bone  and  sinew  and  strength  of  every  nation.  Let  us  liA  it  up  to  a  condition  above 
our  slaves,  diffuse  throughout  it,  knowledge,  which  is  power  ;  and,  instead  of  driving 
it,  bv  political  proscription,  from  our  bosom,  invite  it  from  abroad. 

Ine  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  bound  by  ties  that  do  not  connect  me  with  the 
world,  tells  us  that  tlie  integrity  of  the  Commonwealth  is  but  the  second  wish  of  bis 
heartr— Sir,  unlike  him,  the  affections  of  mine  centre  on  my  country.  My  last  wish 
will  be  like  my  first,  for  her  liberty,  her  peace,  her  happiness,  and  as  the  firmest  bond 
of  all  these  blessings,  her  Union.  In  life,  and  in  death  as  in  life,  such  will  be  my 
prayer.     Oh  America !  patria  op  iraa ;  Virginia,  mater  amatissima,  esto  perpetua ! 

Mr.  J.  S.  Barbour  here  rose  to  explain  : 

The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  has  referred,  I  presxmie,  to  myself,  in  some  of  the 
remarks  which  had  fallen  firora  hun,  m  relation  to  the  people  of  the  West.    His  fervid 
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defence  of  tbeir  conduct  during  the  last  war,  was  wholly  unneceMury.  Belieye  bm, 
Sir,  I  know  too  well  what  is  due  to  their  patriotism  and  bravery,  ever  to  have  enter* 
tained  or  expressed  the  slightest  distrust  oi  either.  All  I  was  endeavouring  to  diew, 
waSy  that  there  exists  a  diversity  of  interests  between  different  parts  of  the  State, 
which  could  not  but  exert  its  influence  on  their  views  and  course  of  action.  The 
West  had  one  set  of  interests,  the  East  another.  The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  knows 
Uiat  I  went  with  him  in  support  of  the  Defence  Bui.  I  never  felt  or  thought  that 
there  was  any  deficiency  manifested  by  the  people  of  the  West,  in  this  season  of  pub- 
lic danger. 

Mr.  Mercer  said  he  was  happy  to  hear  the  gentleman  express  the  opinion  he  had 
jvst  uttered;  but  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper  must  forget  the  tenor  of  his  own  re- 
marks, which  certainly  went  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  people  beyond  the  mountain 
not  having  heard  the  sound  of  hosUle  cannon,  nor  witnessed  the  scenes  of  distress 
occasione<r  by  the  presence  of  an  invading  enemy,  did  not  sympathize  with  their 
brethren  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State.  He  was  very  happy  to  find  that  the  gentle- 
man now  harboured  no  suspicion  in  his  breast  toward  his  brethren  in  the  Western 
part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said  he  had  been  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  Uus  debate, 
as  if  he  had  contended  that  the  Constitution  was  not  legal  and  obligatory.  Ue  had 
made  no  argument  nor  expressed  any  opinion  to  that  enect.  When  alluding  to  ths 
circumstances  under  which  the  Constitution  had  been  formed,  he  was  replying  to  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  who  had  contended  that  the  existing 
Constitution,  had  been  made  "  by  all  and  for  the  benefit  of  all :"  and  his  object  was 
to  shew,  that  so  fiir  from  having  been  made  by  all,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  it  had  been 
made  by  a  particular  description  of  freeholders  only,  and  for  the  benefit  officeholders 
of  the  same  description  with  themselves,  perpetuating  the  power  which  they  them- 
selves possessed.  Mr.  D.  had  made  the  statement  more  particularly  with  reference  t* 
the  right  of  sufiSrage,  (should  the  Convention  ever  reach  that  subject,  of  which  h6 
began  to  entertain  some  fear  :)  he  had  done  it  to  shew  that  there  was  a  numerous 
chus  of  citizens  who  had  never  been  consulted  at  all  in  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  his  inference  firam  that  fact  was,  that  they  had  a  right  to  be  consulted 
now. 

Mr.  JoYNEs  next  addressed  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  subject  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  is  one 
of  great  importance  to  the  future  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Virginia;  and  I  have 
to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  for  a  short  time,  while  I  present  to  the  Com^ 
mittee  the  views  I  have  taken  of  this  subject.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  not  indulge  the  ex- 
pectation that  any  thing  that  I  can  say  will  change  the  vote  of  any  member  of  uiis  C<»n- 
mittee.  Every  gentleman  in  this  Convention  has,  no  doubt,  maturely  considered  the 
subject,  and  honestly  made  up  his  opinion ; — and,  if  the  able  and  eloquent  arguments 
which  have  already  been  addressed  to  the  Committee,  have  been  insufficient  to  change 
the  opinions  of  gentlemen,  i  have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  any  thing  which  I 
may  say,  would  nave  that  efiTect.  This  subject  is  interesting  to  the  whole  State,  and 
particularly  to  that  portion  of  it  in  which  I  uve;  and  if  I  were  to  permit  this  question 
to  be  decided  without  expressing  the  opinions  1  entertain,  and  the  reasons  on  which 
these  opinions  are  founded,  I  should  be  wanting  in  duty  to  myself  and  to  those  who 
sent  me  here. 

When  I  was  elected  a  member  of  this  Convention,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  endeavoured 
to  persuade  mjrself,  that  while  it  was  my  duty,  in  concert  with  my  colleagues  to  watch 
over  and  protect,  so  far  as  I  could,  the  particular  interests  of  my  constituents,  yet  that 
I  was  a  representative,  in  some  degree,  of  the  whole  people  of  Virginia,  ana  bound 
to  consult  the  interests  of  the  whole  community.  I  came  here.  Sir,  actuated  by  a  8f»* 
rit  of  compromise  toward  other  members  of  this  Convention.  I  came  here,  prepared 
to  reconcile,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  b^  mutual  concessions,  all  sectional  and  conflict- 
ing  interests,  and  to  agree  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  Constitution  as  we  mi^ht  reasoA- 
ab^  hope  would  permanently  promote  the  interest  and  happiness  of  Virginia.  It 
was  idle  for  any  man  to  calculate  that  every  measure  was  to  be  adopted  precisely  ao- 
cording  to  his  wishes.  It  is  by  mutual  concessions  akme,  that  any  beneficial  resulti 
can  be  expected  to  arise  fit)m  our  labours.  There  was  no  subject  which  it  was  pro* 
bable  could  come  before  the  Convention,  on  which  I  felt  more  strongly  actuated  by  t 
wish  for  mutual  concession  than  on  that  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commit- 
tee;— and  I  was  gratified  the  other  day,  when  my  friend  from  Fauquier  (Mr.  Scott), 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  ^ntleman  firom  Culpeper 
(Mr.  Green),  which  would  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  manifesting,  by  my  vote,  that 
I  was  really  disposed  to  compromise  this  interesting  subject ;  and  I  regret  that  a  mar 
jority  of  the  Committee  Entertained  different  views  from  me  relative  to  that  amende 
ment. 

We  have  been  told  in  the  course  of  this  debate  by  the  gentleman  firom  Albemsile 
(Mr.  Gordon),  that  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper  (Mr. 
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Green),  was  incompatible  with  the  extension  of  the  ri^ht  of  saffinge.  The  right  of 
enfirage,  Mr.  Chairman ,  is  not  hj  any  means  involved  m  this  question,  nor  have  they 
any  necessary  connexion.  The  question  here  is  not,  to  whom  the  rif  ht  of  suffrage 
■hall  be  granted,  but  in  what  proportions  shall  the  political  power  of  the  Common- 
wealth be  distributed  amongst  the  different  sections  of  the  State :  whether  it  shall  be 
distributed,  having  reference  to  white  population  alone,  by  which  those  portions  of  the 
State  which  pay  less  than  one-fourth  or  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth, 
shall  have  the  entire  control  of  the  legislative  power ;  or  shall  it  be  so  dis^buted,  that 
those  who  are  compelled  to  pay  more  than  three-fourths  of  tlie  revenue,  shall  have  it 
in  their  power  to  protect  themselves  from  improper  taxation.  I  am  in  favour  of  the 
extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  as  far,  perhaps,  as  any  man  in  this  Convention;  and 
much  farther,  I  dare  say,  than  I  shall  be  sustained  by  the  votes  of  a  maioritv  of  the 
Convention.  I  am  willing  to  extend  it  to  all  free  white  male  citizens  of  this  State  up- 
wards of  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  have  committed  no  crimes  against  the  State, 
and  who  actually  nay  taxes  to  the  State  or  countv — whether  they  be  freeholders  or 
not.  And,  I  woula  allow  to  the  poorest  man  who  went  to  the  polls,  precisely  the 
same  vote,  that  I  would  allow  to  his  wealthy  neighbour  who  mignt  be  the  master  of 
five  hundred  slaves. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  general  rule,  that  the  majori- 
ty should  govern ;  and  a  majority  of  persons  in  general  mrnishes  the  best  evidence  of 
n  majority  of  interests.  Since  the  eloquent  argument  of  my  colleague  from  North- 
ampton (Judge  Upshur),  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  engaged  in  this  debate  on 
the  other  side,  have  placed  this  question  on  the  ground  of  expediency  alone.  One  of 
the  greatest  errors  which  can  be  committed  in  the  science  or  Government,  it  appears 
to  me  is,  to  lay  down  certain  general  fundamental  principles,  and,  like  the  bed  ot  Pro- 
crustes, compel  every  community  to  conform  to  them,  without  regard  to  circumstances. 
A  Constitution,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  adapted  to  the  particular  circumstances 
and  situation  of  the  country  for  which  it  is  intended.  That  Government  which  would 
be  best  for  one  country  might  be  worst  for  another.  Every  man  in  this  Convention ; 
nay,  every  man,  I  am  sure,  in  America,  would  unite  in  saying,  that  a  Republican  form 
of  Gove«mment  was  best  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  individual  States :  but  he  would  be  on  unwise  pohtician  indeed,  who  would 
attempt  at  this  day  to  establish  a  Republic  in  Russia  or  Turkey;  and  humanity  has 
had  to  moom  over  the  unsuccessful  efforts  to  establish  a  Republic  in  France;  and,  fix)in 
recent  indications,  we  have  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  Republican  Govern- 
ment is  not  suited  to  the  late  Spanish  possessions  on  this  Continent.  The  only  ques- 
tion that  a  wise  Statesman  should  ask  is,  whether  the  measure  proposed,  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  liberty,  interests  and  happiness  of  the  people  on  whom  it  is  in- 
tended to  operate  as  they  really  are  ;  and  not,  whether  the  measure  conforms  to  cer- 
tain rules  of  theoretical  perfection  y  and  would  be  best  adapted  to  a  people  such  as  he 
would  have  them  to  be.  n  this  were  a  question  between  the  protection  of  personal 
rights  on  the  one  hand,  and  property  on  the  other,  and  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  two,  I  should  not  hesitate  in  jiving  the  preference  to  the  protection  of  personal 
rights ;  but  I  humbly  conceive,  that  there  is  no  incompatibility  in  the  protection  of 
the  two.  Property  asks  not  for  a  sword  to  enable  it  to  do  injury  to  others :  it  only  asks 
for  a  shield  to  protect  it  from  injury. 

This  Question  has  been  discussed,  Mr  Chairman,  by  most  of  the  gentlemen  on  one 
side,  ana  by  all  on  the  other,  as  if  the  only  object  was  the  protection  of  the  slave  pro- 
per^ of  Eastern  Virginia  firom  oppressive  taxation.  And  the  gentleman  from  Albe- 
marle (Mr.  Crordon),  lias  said,  that  no  gentleman  on  the  other  side  has  advocated  the 
amendment  to  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  on  any  other  ground.  For 
myself.  Sir,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  there  were  not  a  slave  in  Virginia, 
or  if,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Convention,  a  clause  were  inserted  in  the  Con- 
stitution exemnting  them  forever  from  taxation,  I  should  still  think  the  amendment 
ought  to  prevail.  The  power  of  imposing  taxes  upon  a  community,  whereby  the  Gov- 
ernment can  at  pleasure  withdraw  from  every  individual  any  portion  of  his  nard  earn- 
ed property,  is  one  of  the  most  important  powers  which  can  be  conferred  by  the  peo- 
ple, in  their  sovereign  character,  upon  their  Government  And,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
miportance,  that  that  responsibility  of  public  functionaries  to  the  people  for  the  fkith- 
ful  dLscharge  of  their  duties,  which  is  the  Ufe  and  security  of  representative  Govern- 
ment, shovQd  be  preserved  in  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  degree,  with  respect  to  the 
power  of  laying  taxes, — and  this  responsibility  never  can  exist  in  a  proper  degree, 
unless  those  who  have  the  power  of  laying  the  taxes  are  directly  responsible  to  uiose 
who  are  compelled  to  pay  them.  If  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  Convention,  then  those  who  pay  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  taxes  of  the 
State  would  have  the  power  of  imposing  taxes  on  the  residue  of  the  State ;  and  the 
majority,  who  imposed  the  taxes,  would  be  subject  to  no  kind  of  responsibility  to 
those  who  were  compelled  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes. 
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The  weahh  of  a  oountry,  Mr.  Chainnan,  dependa  npoo  the  prodnotiye  indnatry  of 
that  country ;  and  whether  these  productions  arise  from  the  labour  of  freemen,  or  of 
slaves,  thav  add  equally  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  at  lar^e.  The  tobacco  <^ 
Virginia,  tne  cotton  and  rice  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  me  sugar  of  Louisi- 
ana, add  as  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  as  if  they  were  the  produce  of  the  labour 
of  free  white  men.  Yet,  I  am  still  unwilUng  to  place  the  slave  labourer,  on  an  equali- 
ty with  the  white  man :  There  are  prejudices  on  this  subject,  arising  from  a  differenoa 
in  colour,  and  various  other  considerations,  which  are  insuperable :  These  prejudices 
I  feel  as  strongly  as  any  man  in  the  West ;  and,  if  the  question  now  under  considera- 
tion was,  whether,  in  an  apportionment  of  repreAentation  having  reference  to  nnm- 
bers,  and  to  no  other  consideration,  slaves  should  be  included,  I  should  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  I  would  not  include  slaves  in  the  enumeration. 

Although  the  protection  of  slave  property  from  the  danger  of  unjust  and  opprea- 
sive  taxation,  be  not  the  only  object  of  the  proiMsed  amenclment  to  the  report  of  the 
Legislative  Committee,  yet  the  large  portion  or  slaves  held  in  Eastern  Virginia,  and 
the  comparatively  small  number  held  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State,  deserves  se- 
rious consideration  in  deciding  upon  the  subject.  The  slave  tax  is  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  State :  they  constitute  one-third  of  the  whole  property 
of  the  State,  and  more  than  ona-bolf  of  the  property  of  that  part  of  Virginia  lying  to 
the  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains.  \Ve  have  been  told  by  the  two  gentle- 
men from  Frederick  (Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Powell) ;  by  the  gentleman  from  Brooke 
(Mr.  Campbell)  ;  by  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  (Mr.  Grordon)  ;  and  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Loudoun  (Mr.  Mercer),  that  if  the  white  basis  of  representation  be  ack>pt- 
ed,  still  the  slave-holdintf  interest  would  be  protected — because,  they  say,  there  are  a 
great  many  slaves  in  the  Valley,  where  they  are  generally  distributed  amongst  the 
people :  and  several  of  these  gentlemen  referred  particularly  to  four  counties  in  the 
Valley,  which  they  sajr  contain  great  numbers  of  slaves,  and  that  the  white  popular 
tion  of  these  four  counties  added  to  the  white  pojpulation  of  the  country  East  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  would  make  a  white  population  of  400,000,  who  have  peculiarly  a  slave 
interest ;  and  the  balance  of  the  white  population  being  only  i^,000,  the  slave-hold- 
ing interest  would  have  a  large  majority,  and  would  uways  have  a  majority.  The 
respectability  of  these  gentlemen  repumatee  the  idea  that  they  intended  to  deceive 
the  Convention  ;  and  their  splendid  talents  added  to  their  weight  of  character,  givee 
an  imposing  authority  to  every  statement  they  make ;  but  I  thmk,  Sir,  it  can  be  veiy 
easily  shown,  that  these  gentlemen  are  intirely  mistaken  in  their  calculations. 
The  slaves  constitute  3d  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  State ; — and  no 
county  having  less  than  3d  per  cent,  of  slave  population,  can  have  such  a  controlling 
slave  interest,  as  would  induce  it  to  unite  with  the  slave-holding  interest  in  other 
parts  of  the  State,  in  resisting  attempts  to  burthen  that  species  df  property  with  ex- 
cessive taxes,  for  the.  relief  of  other  property  from  taxation.  To  illustrate  my  idea, 
I  will  suppose  that  the  taxes  of  the  State  are  so  arranged  that,  one  half  arises  from 
land,  and  the  other  half  from  slaves  :  If  these  slaves  be  distributed  in  equal  propor- 
tions, according  to  white  population,  amongst  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  and 
it  should  become  necessary  to  increase  the  taxes  of  the  State,  it  would  be  immaterial, 
so  far  as  intire  counties  were  concerned,  whether  the  increased  taxation  be  imposed 
on  land  or  slaves :  But  if  the  slaves,  instead  of  beinf  distributed  equally  amongst  all 
the  counties,  should  be  so  distributed,  (hat  one  half  of  the  counties  contained  three 
fourths  of  the  slaves,  and  the  remaining  half  contained  only  one  fourth  ;  and  it  should 
become  necessary  to  increase  the  taxes,  is  it  not  perfectly  manifest,  that  those  coun- 
ties containing  only  one  fourth  of  the  slaves  would  be  interested  to  impose  all  the 
taxes  on  slaves,  to  the  exclusion  of  land  ?  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  on  the  subject. 
The  slaves  West  of  the  Alleghany  are  b  2-3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  West 
of  those  mountains ;  in  the  Valley  the  slaves  are  17  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion ;  and  in  the  country  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  slaves  exceed  the  whites. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  told  that  four  counties  of  the  Valley,  particu- 
larly, have  a  slave  interest,  which  will  induce  them  to  unite  with  the  slave-holders  of 
the  East  in  the  protection  of  that  kind  of  propeil^.  Let  us  examine  whether  these 
four  Valley  counties  to  which  the  people  of  the  East  have  been  asked  to  commit  the 
guardianship  of  their  slave  property,  have  such  a  common  interest  in  the  subject  as 
will  render  it  prudent  for  the  blave-nolders  of  the  East  to  choose  them  as  guardians  of 
that  kind  of  property.  If  they  have  not  such  interest,  Mr.  Speaker,  prudence  would 
fi>rbid  their  being  selected  as  guardians.  Let  us  say  what  we  will  or  the  virtue  and 
integrity  of  man,  the  best  security  that  can  be  hod  for  another  man's  honesty  is,  to 
place  him  in  a  situation  where  it  is  his  own  interest  to  be  honest.  ''  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,"  are  the  words  of  the  Saviour  himself 

Tne  four  Valley  counties  to  which  gentlemen  allude,  are,  no  doubt,  Frederick,  An- 
ista,  Botetourt  and  Jefferson.     These  counties  contain  together  20,534  slaves,  and 
1,241  free  whites ;  the  slaves  being  27  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.    These 
counties  pay  $  16,630  65  cts.  of  the  land  tax,  which  is  equal  to  9  47-100  X  per  cent. 
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of  the  whole  land  tax,  and  thej  psjr  $4,935  of  the  slare  tax,  which  if  equal  to 
4  3-10  X  per  cent,  of  the  whole  slave  tax.  Suppose  there  was  a  proposition  before 
the  Legislature,  to  raise  for  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  an  additional  sum  gf  $  100,000 
hy  taxation,  and  a  member  from  the  West  should  propose  to  raise  this  additional  sum 
by  a  tax  exchisiTely  upon  slaves :  and  a  member  from  the  East  proposed  to  raise  it 
intirely  by  a  tax  on  land,  how  would  these  four  guardian  counties  vote?  If  the  ad^ 
ditional  tax  be  raised  on  land,  these  four  counties  would  pay  $  9,474  :  and  if  it  be 
nosed  on  slaves,  they  would  pay  only  $  4,305.  If  they  were  actuated  by  that  greact 
■pring  of  human  action^-seli-interest,  they  are  interested  more  than  two  to  one,  to 
impose  the  additional  tax  intirely  upon  slaves.  If  they  were  governed  bv  interest 
alone,  they  would  make  bad  guardians,  and  I  fear  the  East  would  share  the  ikte  of 
too  many  wards. 

The  gentleman  from  Brooke  (Mr.  Campbell),  and  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle 
(Mr.  Gordon),  have  told  us,  no  doubt  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  East,  that  if 
repreeentotion  be  apportioned  according  to  white  population  alone,  the  West  would 
lose  representation  m  comparison  with  the  present  apportionment,  and  the  gain  would 
be  in  the  slave  districts.  In  order  to  prove  this,  they  disregard  the  calculations  of 
the  Auditor  as  to  the  supposed  population  of  1829,  and  rely  upon  the  Census  of  1820. 
And  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Mercer),  has  also  told  us,  that  the  Auditor 
has  committed  a  great  mistake  in  the  supposed  population  of  1829,  as  to  that  county ; 
and  he,  therefore,  has  no  confidence  in  the  Auditor's  calculations,  but  prefers  to  rely 
on  the  Census  of  1820.  The  gentlemen  who  advocate  the  white  basis,  do  not  agree 
in  the  value  they  are  disposed  to  place  upon  the  Auditor's  estimate  of  the  population 
of  1829.  A  gentleman  from  beyond  the  Alleghany,  whose  opinions  are  intitled  to 
ffreat  weight  upon  this  and  all  other  subjects,  (Mr.  Doddridge^  told  us,  that  the  Ati- 
iitor's  caKulations  did  not  give  to  the  countoy  beyond  the  Alleghany,  a  greater  in- 
crease of  white  population  tlwn  it  was  really  intitled  to ;  and  I  know  that  other  gen- 
tlemen entertained  the  same  opinion.  In  ract,  the  gentleman  from  Brooke  (Mr.  6od- 
dridge),  in  his  speech  the  other  day,  rather  vauntmgly,  said,  that  in  thirty  years  the 
majoritjr  of  the  white  population  of  the  whole  State  would  be  West  of  the  AU^ham/ 
MofmUams:  And  he  referred  to  the  Auditor's  estimate  of  the  population  oriS9,  in 
support  of  that  assertion.  And  he  told  us,  too,  that  the  white  population  beyond  the 
Blue  Ridge,  would  continue  to  increase  until  (to  use  his  own  language)  ''  the  white 
population  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  would  be  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  to  that  of  the 
West."  The  Auditcnr's  estimate  of  the  population  of  1829,  although  »UIed  for  on  my 
motion,  was  called  for  on  the  suggestion  or  another  gentleman  from  the  West  of  the 
Alleghany,  who  was  a  good  Judge  of  the  subject,  and  after  U)e  Auditor  had  satisfied 
that  gentleman  and  myself  that,  from  the  documents  in  his  office,  he  could  be  enabled 
with  tderable  accuracy,  to  estimate  the  population  of  1829.  I  cannot  consent  to  al- 
low gentlemen  the  advantage  in  argument  of  reljring  on  the  correctness  of  the  Audi- 
tor's statement  one  day,  and  then,  when  it  suits  their  argument  on  another  day,  to 
tell  U9  ^at  no  confidence  should  be  placed  in  that  estimate,  and  that  the  Census  of 
1^0  should  alone  be  reUed  on.  If  we  were  now  about  fixing  the  representation  ac- 
cording to  the  white  population,  and  which  was  to  remain  unchanged  for  ten  years  to 
come,  would  gentlemen  then  be  content  to  rely  on  the  Census  of^l820?  I  presume 
we  should  then  be  told  again  that  the  Auditor's  estimate  was  correct  and  ought  to  be 
reUed  on.  I  have  but  nttle  doubt  that  the  Auditor^s  estimate  of  the  population  of 
1829,  is  very  nearly  correct,  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  assume  it  as  the  basis  of  my 
caiculations, — and  let  us  see  upon  that  estimate  how  the  representation  would  stand 
in  comparison  with  the  present  apportionment  of  representation.  Accordingto  the 
Auditor's  estimate,  the  whole  white  population  of  tne  State  in  1829,  is  C82,2d1.  If 
this  number  be  divided  by  120  (which  is  the  number  of  delegates  recommended  by 
the  Legislative  Committee),  we  shall  find  that  6,685  are  the  number  of  free  whites 
necessary  to  furnish  one  delegate.  On  this  estimate,  the  country  West  of  the  Alle> 
gfaany  (containing  twenty-six  counties)  would  be  entitled  to  thirty-two  delegates^ — 
Sie  Valley  (containing  fourteen  counties)  to  24  1-3,— the  country  firom  the  Blue  Ridge 
to  the  head  of  Tide  (containing  twenty-nine  counties)  to  34  2-3:  and  firom  the  head 
of  Tide  to  the  Sea  Coast  (containing  thirty-six  counties  and  four  towns  intitled  to 
representation)  to  29  delegates.  If  the  number  of  delegates  were  reduced  to  120,  and 
dimbuted  in  proportion  to  the  present  distribution,  the  result  would  be  that  the  first 
District  would  be  mtitled  to  29  delegates,— the  second  District  to  16,— the  third  Dis- 
trict to  32  1-2,— and  the  fourth  to  42  1-2  delegates.  So  that,  on  the  basis  of  white 
population,  in  comparison  with  the  present  apportionment,  the  dififerent  Districts  would 
stand  thu«: 

The  1st  District  would  gain  3        memberi. 

The  2d  District  would  gain  8  1-3  members. 

The  3d  District  would  gain  2        members. 

The  4th  District  would  loee  13 1-3  members. 
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So  that  the  3d  and  4th  Districts,  which  an  slaye-holding  Districts,  would  lose  11 
1-8  members;  and  tlie  two  Western  Districts  would  gain  11  1-3  members. 

The  (gentleman  from  Albemarle  (Mr.  Gordon)  has  told  us,  that  the  Valley  and  the 
middle  country,  which  he  calls  the  **  heart  of  the  State,"  have  a  majority  of  white 
population  and  pay  a  majority  of  taxes,  and  ought  to  have  a  majority  of  Delegates ; 
whereas,  at  present  they  have  only  86  Delegates  out  of  214.  I  agree  that  these  two 
Districts  ought  to  have  a  maiority  ;  and  let  us  see  how  they  will  stand  on  the  white 
basis  and  on  the  compound  basis  of  representation.  That  gentleman,  to  insure  the 
majority  of  Dele£rates  to  the  "  heart  of  the  State,"  again  refers  to  the  Census  of  I'' 20; 
whereas,  by  the  Census  of  1829,  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  show  ought  to  be  re- 
lied upon,  on  the  basis  of  white  population,  they  would  have  only  59,  out  of  120  Dele- 
gates; and  these  two  Districts,  on  the  white  basis,  never  can  have  a  majority,  be- 
cause the  white  population  West  of  the  Alleghany,  increases  much  faster  tnan  m  the 
Valley ;  and  in  the  other  two  Districts  there  is  very  httle  increase.  The  present 
white  population  of  the  second  and  third  Districts,  together  is  335,1^54,  and  the  first 
and  fourth  Districts  together  have  a  white  population  of  34(3,1 07.  It  is  only  on  the 
combined  basis  of  population  and  taxation,  that  the  second  and  third  Districts  can 
have  that  majority  which  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  so  ardently  desires  they 
should  have.  On  the  combined  basis,  the  first  District  would  have  21  Delegates :  the 
second  District  21 :  the  third  District  41 :  and  the  fourth  District  37 ;  and  the  second 
and  third  Districts,  **  the  heart  of  the  State,"  would  have,  together,  G2  Delegates ; 
instead  of  59  on  the  white  basis. 

The  gentleman  from  Albemarle  (Mr.  Gordon),  and  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun 
(Mr.  Mercer)  have  also  told  the  Committee,  that  if  representation  be  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  white  population  alone,  there  would  still  be  a  considerable  majority  of 
Delegates  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  first  gentleman  says  the  majority  would  be 
19,  and  the  other  says  it  would  be  20.  Here  again  the  gentlemen  are  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  Census  of  1820,  to  sustain  their  positions.  If,  in  argument,  you  will 
grant  gentlemen  their  premises,  it  is  very  easy  to  prove  anj  thing  they  wish ;  hut  I 
must  again  insist  on  holding  gentlemen  to  the  Audjtor's  estimate  of  the  population  of 
1829.  I  cannot  consent  that  tbev  should  adopt  it  when  it  suits  them,  and  abandon  it 
when  it  makes  against  them.  W  hy,  Mr.  Chairman,  should  we  talk  about  the  Census 
of  1820,  when  it  is  manifest  that  no  apportionment  of  representation  under  the  new 
Constitution  which  may  be  recommended  by  this  Convention  to  the  people,  ever  can 
be  made  under  that  Census  ?  The  Delegates  in  1830  are  to  be  elected  imder  the  old 
Constitution,  and  in  1830  a  new  Census  will  be  taken  under  the  authority  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government,  and  the  first  apportionment  of  Delegates  that  can  ever  take  place 
under  the  new  Constitution,  will  be  conformable  to  the  Census  of  1830. 

The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  (Mr.  Mercer)  has  told  the  Committee,  that  there 
would  not  be  a  maiority  of  white  population  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  before  1850 ; 
and  that  the  transfer  of  political  power  to  tlie  West  would  be  gradual.  This  infor- 
mation is  no  doubt  kindly  intended  by  that  gentleman,  to  allay  tlie  appreheneions  of 
the  East  While  I  may  be  disposed  to  admire  the  philanthropy  which  prompts  the 
information,  I  cannot  admit  the  premises  necessary  to  enable  the  gentleman  to  prove 
his  position.  Here  again,  he  refers  to  the  Census  of  1820.  According  to  the  Audi- 
tor's "  Census"  the  white  population  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  now  319,516  ;  and 
on  the  East  of  the  Ridge  362,745.  If  the  white  population  continue  to  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  as  it  has  iiicreased  since  1820,  then  in  1835,  the  white  population  West  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  will  be  375,310 ;  and  East  of  the  Blue  Rid^  372,293,  being  a  majority 
of  3,017  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  I  acknowledge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on  this  sub- 
ject I  have  heretofore  been  misteken,  and,  possibly,  I  may  have  induced  some  others 
to  adopt  my  errors.  I  did  not  suppose,  until  I  saw  the  Auditor's  estimate,  that  the 
majority  or  white  population  would  be  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  so  early  as  1335. 

1  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  there  were  no  slaves  in  uie  State,  or  if  by  unani- 
mous consent  they  were  to  be  forever  exempted  from  taxation,  I  should  still  vote  for 
the  amendment  under  consideration.  Those  who  have  the  power  of  laying  the  taxes, 
ought  to  be  directly  responsible  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  pay  them — not  merely 
in  name,  but  in  tact  If  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  be  adopted,  then 
taxes  to  any  amount  may  be  imposed,  contrary  to  the  unanimous  wishes  of  those 
who  pay  three-fourths  of  the  taxes,  and  imposed  by  agents  who  owe  no  responsibili- 
ty, express  or  implied,  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  pay  the  greater  portion  of  these 
taxes.  Like  the  gentleman  from  Hanover  (Mr.  Morns)*,  I  can  imagine  no  despotism 
more  oppressive  than  that  which  gives  to  one  man  the  power  of  laying  taxc^,  and  im- 
poses the  duty  of  paying  the  taxes  on  those  who  have  no  control  over  layii}g  them. 
Why  is  it,  Sir,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  all  the  several 
States,  give  the  power  of  originating  laws  imposing  taxes,  to  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  respective  Legislatures.'  It  is  because  the  most  numerous  branches  of 
the  Legiilature  are  more  immediately  the  representativee  of  the  people ;  they  are 
elected  for  ehorter  periods,  and  are  oon^)elled  more  epeedUy  to  return  to  the  people 
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and  gire  an  account  of  their  stewardikip.  Those  who  pay  the  taxes  oQffht  to  have 
complete  control  over  those  who  have  the  power  of  laying  the  taxes ;  otherwise  the 
taxes,  which  in  a  free  Government  should  be  considered  as  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  citizen  for  the  services  of  the  State,  would  be.  in  fact,  arbitrary  exactions 
made  by  irresponsible  agents.  If  the  amendment  to  the  reoort  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  be  adopted,  tnis  salutary  and  necessary  control  will  be  preserved;  but  if 
the  amendment  be  rejected,  then  taxes  may  be  laid  by  those  who  are  not  responsible 
to  those  who  are  compelled  to  pay  them. 

Let  us  see,  Mr.  (Jhairman,  what  has  been  done  by  other  States  in  this  Union,  in 
fixing  the  basis  of  representation  in  their  respective  Lf  gislatures.  We  have  been 
told  m  the  progress  of  this  debate,  that  fifleen  States  of  this  Union  have  adopted  the 
white  basis,  without  regard  to  any  other  consideration ;  and  we  have  been  urged  to 
follow  their  example.  Here  again,  I  am  sure  that  the  honourable  gentlemen  who 
have  made  this  assertion  had  no  intention  to  deceive  the  Committee  ;  out  I  am  eoual- 
ly  certain  that  thev  have  reckoned  without  their  hosts.  Instead  of  fifteen  States  hav- 
ing adopted  the  wnite  basb,  unqualified,  there  are  but  six  who  have  adopted  that  basis 
without  modification.  And  of  these  six,  neither  of  them  are  of  the  Old  Thirteen 
States  of  this  Union — and  four  of  them  are  States  created  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  only  States  which  have  adopted  this  basis,  vmquaJified,  are  Kentucky,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Commit- 
tee while  I  refer  to  the  Constitutions  of  the  other  Slates,  particularly  on  this  subject. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  they  have  no  slaves,  the  representation  in  the  Senate  is 
based  intirely  on  taxation  ;  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  every  town  having 
160  rateable  polls  is  intitled  to  one  representative  ;  and  every  town  having  375,  is  in- 
titled  to  two  reprifsentatives. 

In  Maine,  every  town  containing  1,500  inhabitants,  is  intitled  to  one  representative ; 
and  so  on,  increasing  until  a  town  has  26,250  inhabitants,  when  it  shall  be  intitled  to 
■even  representatives ;  and  no  Urum  shall  ever  have  more  than  seven  representatives. 

In  New-Hampshire,  the  representation  in  the  Senate  is  based  on  taxation  alone. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  town  having  150  rateable  polls  is  intitled  to  one 
representative,  and  a  town  having  450  is  intitled  to  two. 

In  Vermont,  towns  containing  HO  taxable  inhabitants  are  intitled  to  two  representa- 
tives; and  all  others,  without  regard  to  population,  are  intitled  to  one. 

In  Connecticut,  (that  land  of  steady  habits,  to  which  the  gentleman  fix)ro  Loudoun 
wished  he  could  transport  all  the  members  of  tliis  Convention,  to  witness  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  her  wise  institutions}  each  new  town,  toithout  regard  to  population,  is 
intitled  to  one  representative. 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  (so  often  referred  to  in  a  commendatory  manner  in 
this  debate,^  each  county,"  however  small  the  population,  is  intitled  to  one  representa- 
tive, and  tne  larger  counties  to  more  than  one — according  to  population  in  the  one 
and  taxable  inhabitants  in  tlie  oUier  State.  When  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  to- 
day was  reading  parts  of  the  Constitutions  of  difi*erent  States,  he  read  that  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  which  directed  that  representation  should  be  ap- 
portioned according  to  taxable  inhabitants ;  and  the  very  next  sentence  after  that 
read  by  the  gentleman,  commenced  with  these  words,  '*  Every  county  shall  have  at 
least  one  representative,"  &c.  I  am  sure  the  omission  8f  the  gentleman  to  read  that 
clause  was  intirely  accidental :  I  know  lum  to  be  too  honorable  to  wish  to  impose 
upon  the  Committee.  In  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  the 
representation  in  both  Houses  is  apportioned  by /counties,  without  regard  to  numbers; 
and  in  Virginia,  the  House  of  Delegates  is  apportioned  by  counties,  and  the  Senate 
according  to  white  population.  In  South  Carolina,  the  representation  in  both  Houses 
is  apportioned  according  to  population  and  taxation  combined  ;  but  every  district  shall 
have  one,  whatever  may  be  the  population  and  taxation.  In  Georgia,  tlie  Senate  is 
equally  apportioned  amount  the  counties,  without  regard  to  population ;  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  apportioned  according  to  federal  numbers,  but  subject  to 
this  modification,  that  each  county  shall  have  at  least  one  and  not  more  than  four 
members  ;  and  counties  having  3,000,  to  have  two  delegates ;  7,000  three;  and  12,000 
and  upwards,  four  delegates.  In  Tennessee,  both  Houses  are  apportioned  according 
to  taxable  inhabitants,  including  slaves.  In  Louisiana,  the  Senatorial  districts  are  to 
remain  forever  unchanged,  without  regard  to  the  increase  of  population.  And  in 
Missouri,  each  county  is  to  have  one  representative  at  least,  and  the  lar^r  counties 
more  tiian  one,  accoroing  to  population.  If,  Sir,  we  are  to  be  influenced  by  the  ex- 
ample of  other  States,  By  which  ought  we  to  be  influenced ;  by  the  example  of 
seventeen  States,  twelve  of  which  are  old  States,  some  of  whose  Constitutions  have 
have  been  tested  by  tiie  experience  of  near  half  a  century  ?  Or,  shall  we  follow  the 
example  of  our  younger  sisters,  sonie  of  whom  are  so  ^'oung  that  thev  have  not  yet 
had  a  suflicient  opportunity  of  testing  the  wisdom  of  their  measures  ?  The  gentieman 
from  Loudoun  (Mr.  Mercer)  read  to  the  Committee  extracts  from  the  Bills  of  Rights, 
prefixed  to  the  Constitutions  of  a  number  of  the  States,  to  prove  the  equally  of  all 
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men,  and  to  convince  the  House  that  the  white  basis,  without  regard  to  any  other 
consideration,  ought  to  be  adopted.  Jt  is  true,  that  seven  of  the  States  have  Bills  of 
Rights  declaring  the  equality  of  till  men  ;  and  that  the  majoritv  have  a  right  to  alter 
ana  modify  the  Govemtnent  as  they  please.  Notwithstanding  all  these  Bills  of  Rights 
we  find  the  wise  men  who  made  these  Constitutions,  like  George  Mason  and  his 
compatriots  of  1776  who  made  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  wisely  modifying  general 
principles,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  particular  situation  and  circumstances  of  their 
aevenu  States  ;  they  made  the  coat  to  fit  the  man  who  was  to  wear  it,  rather  than  to 
make  the  coat  without  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  tlie  man,  and  compel  him  to  wear 
it  whether  it  fits  him  or  not.  Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  all  wise  lawgivers  act  A 
Constitution,  although  it  may  be  made  according  to  the  most  approved  ideas  of  theo- 
retical perfection,  is  of  but  little  value,  unless  it  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  for  which  it  is  intended.  And,  cotempcrary  expositions  of  the  meaning 
of  an  instrument  made  by  the  authors  of  the  instrument  themselves,  are  intitled  to 
more  respect  than  the  most  elaborate  and  ingenious  essays  of  subsequent  commen« 
tators. 

We  were  told  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  that  for  the  last  seven 
years,  there  had  been  no  State  tax  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire ;  and  there- 
fore,  although  they  had  a  provision  in  their  Constitutions  for  basing  representation  in 
the  Senate  according  to  taxation,  it  had  ceased  to  operate  in  practice,  and  white  popu- 
lation was  now  alone  regarded.  I  am  willing  to  follow  precisely  in  the  footsteps  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  on  this  subject.  Let  us  have  the  power  of  protect- 
ing^ ourselves  from  unjust  taxes  as  lon^  as  it  is  necessary,  and  the  moment  those,  into 
whose  hands  the  political  power  of  Virginia  seems  destined  shortly  to  pass,  can  so 
wisely  manage  our  concerns  as  to  exempt  us  from  taxation,  I  for  one,  am  ready  to 
adopt  the  basis  of  white  population  alone.  Yes,  Sir,  J  am  prepared  this  day  to  agree 
to  it  on  these  conditions  ;  and  on  our  own  principles,  if  tlie  amendment  prevails,  ai 
soon  as  we  have  no  taxes  to  pay,  white  population  alone  will  be  regarded. 

In  order  to  show  tiie  inequality  of  taxation,  and  the  necessity  that  should  induce 
those  sections  of  the  State  paying  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes,  to  adopt  the  proposed 
amendment,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  some  statements  and  calculations  I  have  made  on 
this  subject,  founded  on  the  Auditor's  report.  The  whole  revenue  of  the  State  paid 
into  the  pubtic  treasury  in  the  year  1828,  and  arising  from  taxes  on  land,  slaves,  horses, 
carriages  and  licenses,  amounted  to  $335,429  50.  If  this  sum  be  divided  by  682,261, 
which  is  the  whole  number  of  white  inhabitants,  according  to  the  Auditor  s  calcula- 
tion, it  will  give  56  cents  5  mills  as  the  average  taxes  paid  by  each  white  person  in  the 
State.  In  making  this  calculation,  I  have  excluded  free  negroes  from  the  estimate  of 
persons  paying  taxes  to  the  State^  because  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  Uirough- 
out  the  State,  tree  negroes  contribute  very  little  indeed  to  the  public  revenue  ;  so  little 
as  not  to  affect  the  accuracy  of  my  calculations.  The  county  in  which  I  reside,  con- 
tains, unfortunately  for  us,  the  one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole  free  negroes  of  the 
State,  and  the  free  negroes  of  that  county  do  not  pay  $30  of  revenue  to  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  and,  from  the  information  of  other  gentlemen,  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  free  negroes  are  equally  worthless  throughout  the  State.  If  any  portions  of  the 
State  have  a  more  respectable  class  of  free  negroes  than  we  have,  I  congratulate  them. 
With  iM,  instead  of  contributing  to  tlie  wealth  or  revenue  of  the  State,  they  are  per- 
fect nuisances. 

While  the  average  taxation  for  each  white  oerson  in  the  State  is  56  cents  5  mills, 
the  average  paid  in  the  different  districts  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  first  district,  (West  of  the  Alleghany)  18  cents  6  mills ;  in  the  second  dis- 
trict, (the  Valley)  41  cents  2  mills.  The  whole  country  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
averages  28  cents  4  mills. 

In  the  third  district,  (from  ^he  Blue  Ridge  to  tide)  76  cents  2  mills ;  in  the  fourth 
district,  (from  the  head  of  tide  to  the  sea)  87  cents  2  mills.  The  average  of  the  whole 
country  East  of  the  Blue  Rid^e  is  81  cents  2  mills. 

There  is  no  subject  of  taxation  on  which  the  West  pays  as  much  tax  per  head,  ac- 
cording to  white  population  as  the  East.  To  show  this,  I  must  beg  the  indulgence 
of  tlie  Committee,  while  I  refer  to  another  calculation  I  have  made  : 

The  whole  land  tax  assessed  in  the  State  (but  not  aU  paid  in)  amounts,  for  each  white 
person,  to  25  cents  7  mills. 

In  the  first  district,  for  each  white  person,  it  amounts  to  9  cents  2  mills  ;  in  the 
second  district,  for  each  white  person,  it  amounts  to  24  cents  6  mills.  West  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  the  average  is  15  cents  8  mills. 

In  the  third  district,  for  each  white  person,  it  amounts  to  33  cents  8  mills ;  in  the 
fourth  district,  for  each  white  person,  it  amounts  to  34  cents 7  mills.  East  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  the  average  is  34  cents  4  mills. 

So  that  for  every  dollar  of  the  land  tax  for  each  white  person  paid  by  the  people 
West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  those  on  the  East  side  pay  $2  18  cents  for  each  white 
person. 
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The  slaye  tax  assessed  amoatils,  for  each  white  person  in  the  State,  to  16  cents 
8  mills. 

Id  the  first  district,  it  amounts  to  2  cents  3  mills ;  in  the  second  district,  it  amonntB 
to  6  cents  2  mills.     West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  it  averages  4  cents. 

In  the  third  district,  it  amounts  to  23  cents  5  mills  ;  in  the  fourth  district  it  amountB 
to  27  cents  G  mills.     East  of  the  Ridge,  it  averages  26  cents  1  mill. 

So  that  the  whole  country  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  pays,  on  an  average,  for  each 
white  person,  a  slave  tax  amounting  to  more  than  seven  times  as  much  as  is  paid  by 
the  whole  country  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge — and  more  than  twelve  times  as  much  aa 
the  country  West  of  the  Alleghany. 

The  taxes  assessed  on  horses  and  carriages  amount,  for  each  wliite  person  in  the 
State,  to  7  cents  7  mills. 

In  the  first  district,  it  amounts  to  5  cents  1  mill ;  in  the  second  district,  it  amounts 
to  7  cents  4  mills.     West  of  the  Ridge  it  averages  6  cents  2  mills. 

In  the  third  district,  it  amounts  to  U  cents  2  mills ;  in  the  fourth  district,  it  amounts 
to  9  cents.  East  of  the  Ridffe,  it  averages  9  cents  1  mill.  Which  is  fifty  per  cent 
more  than  the  average  to  the  West  of  the  Ridge. 

Taxes  on  licenses  average  throughout  the  State,  for  each  white  person  11  cents  8 
mills. 

In  the  first  dbtriot,  the  average  is  4  cents  7  mills ;  in  the  second  district,  the  ave- 
rage is  7  cents.     West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  average  is  5  cents  7  mills. 

In  the  third  district,  the  average  is  1 1  cents  2  nlills  ;  in  the  fourth  district,  the  ave- 
rage is  24  cents.  East  of  the  Ridge,  the  average  is  17  cents.  Which  is  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  the  average  to  the  West. 

It  thus  appears,  that  on  every  subject  of  taxation,  the  country  East  of  the  Ridge 
pays  a  great  deal  more  for  each  white  person ,  than  is  paid  to  the  West.  Even  of  the 
land  tax,  the  p^or  and  worn  out  country  from  tlie  head  of  tide  to  the  sea  coast — a  coun- 
try which  has  been  settled  for  two  hundred  years,  and  has  been  sufierin^  under  a 
most  imudicious  and  ruinous  system  of  agriculture,  for  each  white  man,  the  land  pays 
near  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  is  paid  in  uat  Valley,  which  we  have  been  told,  and  no 
doubt  correctly,  is  the  finest  Valley  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

But  if  the  slave  tax  be  rejected  intirely  from  the  estimate,  it  will  be  found  that  of 
the  other  taxes  assessed^  the  different  districts  will  stand  for  each  white  person  thus : 
The  first  district,  19  cents ;  the  second  district,  39  cents ;  the  third  district,  54  cents  2 
mills  ;  the  fourth  district,  67  cents  7  mills.  The  average  West  of  the  Ridge,  27  cents 
7  mills ',  and  the  average  East  of  the  Ridge,  60  cents  5  mills.  It  thus  appears,  that 
for  every  dollar  of  taxes  (exclusive  of  slave  tax)  assessed  for  each  white  person  West  of 
the  Alleghany,  there  are  about  ^  3  50  cents  assessed  on  each  white  ptcrson  in  the  tide 
water  district — and  for  every  dollar  for  each  white  person  (exclusive  of  slave  tax) 
assessed  on  the  whole  country  West  of  tlie  Blue  Ridge,  there  are  $  2  18  cents  assessed 
on  each  white  person  East  of  the  Ridge.  And  if  the  slave  tax  be  included,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  disparity  is  much  greater.  If  we  examine  the  amount  of  taxes  paid 
into  the  Treasury,  from  some  separate  counties,  we  shall  find  the  inequality  to  be  still 
more  glaring.  In  the  large  counties  of  Monongalia  and  Harrison,  lying  to  the  West 
of  the  Allegany  Mountams,  the  average  taxation  for  each  white  person  is  13  cents  5 
mills.  In  rowhatan  and  Nottoway,  lying  East  of  the  Ridge,  the  average  of  the  coun- 
ties is  $  1  33  cents  2  mills.* 

I  will  now  proceed  to  examine,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  the  representation  on  the  white 
basis  will  stand  in  comparison  with  the  taxes  paid  in  difiTerent  Districts  of  country. 
The  whole  amount  of  taxes  paid  into  the  PubUc  Treasury,  per  Auditor's  statement, 
amounts  to  $3Sr>,429  60  cents.  If  this  sum  be  divided  bv  120  (the  number  of 
Delegates  recommended  by  the  Legislative  Committee)  it  will  give  $3,211  91  cents 
as  the  average  taxation  paid  by  the  constituents  of  each  Delegate  in  the  State.  In- 
stead of  the  constituents  of  each  Delegate  paying  this  sum,  they  will  pay  as  follows, 
viz: 

In  the  first  District,  for  each  Delegate  will  be  paid  $  1 ,055  32 

In  the  secood  District,  for  each  Delegate  will  be  paid  2,340  90 

In  the  third  District,  for  each  Delegate  will  be  paid  3,954  34 

In  tlie  fourth  District,  for  each  Delegate  will  be  paid  4,980  06 

From  tfiis  statement  it  will  appear  that  the  constituents  of  each  Delegate  in  the 
Tide  Water  District,  pay  nearly  hve  times  as  much  taxes,  as  will  be  paid  by  the  con- 
stituents of  each  Delegate  West  of  tlie  Alleghany  mountains.  I  will  now  show  how 
it  will  stand  in  regard  to  some  individual  counties.  In  Monongalia  and  Harrison  to- 
gether, the  white  population  amounts  to  26,243,  and  they  together  pay  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  $  3,553  02.     For  a  Delegate  from  these  counties,  therefore,  their  constitu- 

•  lo  GniTBoo  county,  the  areram  taxes  paid  for  each  white  peraon.  ii  10  centj.  In  Gile»,  13  o«nU  ; 
in  Lewis,  ISj  caota  ;  m  Preston,  13  cenu ;  in  Lag^i  H  ^^**  i  *^  >"  Nicholas,  8|  cents. 
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•ntfl  would  pay  a  tax  of  only  $  768  71  •  In  Powhatan  and  Nottoway  together,  tlM 
white  population  is  5,434,  and  the  taxes  amount  to  $7,238  51.  For  a  Delegate  fix>ra 
these  counties,  tlie  constituents  would  pay  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  $  7,572  85.  The  con- 
stituents of  a  Dele^te  from  Powhatan  and  Nottoway,  would  therefore  be  compelled 
to  pay  nearly  ten  times  as  much  as  the  constituents  of  each  Delegate  from  Monon- 
l^a  and  Harrison  :  and  the  average  paid  by  the  constituents  of  each  Delegate  in  the 
Tide  Water  District,  would  be  near  seven  times  as  much  as  would  be  paid  by  the 
constituents  of  each  Delegate  from  Monongalia  and  Harrison. 

In  order  to  render  the  representative  reuly  and  effectually  responsible  to  the  con- 
■titnents,  in  the  exercise  of  the  important  power  of  taxation,  there  should  not  be  a 
great  disparity  in  the  burthens  imposed  by  any  proposed  system  of  taxation  on  the 
aggregate  constituents  of  each  delegate  :  the  disparity  should  never  be  greater  than 
is  produced  by  a  combination  of  persons  and  taxation.  But  on  the  white  oasis,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  situation  of  Virginia,  while  a  member  West  of  the  Alleghany  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  taxation  heretofore  adopted  ^and  the  East  cannot  have  any  reason  to  calcu- 
late on  any  change  of  that  system  being  made  beneficial  to  them)  votes  to  impose  a 
tax  of  one  dollar  on  his  own  constituents,  he  at  the  same  time  votes  to  impose  a  tax 
of  near  five  dollars  on  each  of  the  constituents  of  every  delegate  firom  the  tide 
water  country  ;  and  when  a  delegate  from  Monongalia  or  Harrison  votes  to  impose  a 
tax  of  one  dollar  on  his  own  constituents,  he  at  the  same  time  votes  to  impoee  a  tax 
of  near  seven  dollars  on  the  people  of  the  tide  water  country,  and  near  ten  dollars  on 
the  people  of  Powhatan  and  Nottoway.  Under  such  an  inequality  of  taxation  and 
representation,  the  responsiMlity  of  the  representative  to  his  constituents,  is  merefy 
nominal.  The  gentleman  from  Albemarle  (Mr.  Gordon,)  told  us  the  other  day,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  was  a  district  of  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond^ 
having  twenty-nine  dele^tes,  which  did  not  pay  as  much  taxes,  and  had  not  as  many 
inhabitants  as  another  district  of  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridfe,  having  only 
ten  delegates.  This,  1  admit,  as  the  gentleman'  tells  us,  is  a  disease  of  Die  body  politic, 
and  t/us  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  proposes  to  cure  by  the  application  of  the 
white  basis,  as  a  panacea.  But,  I  think,  firom  the  analysis  which  I  have  given  of  the 
remedy,  it  will  be  found  that,  like  many  quack  medicines  applied  to  the  human  body, 
it  only  serves  to  make  the  patient  worse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  we  may  talk  a  great  deal  about  our  disinterestedness,  yet 
if  we  will  examine  ourselves,  and  the  suggestions  of  our  own  hearts,  we  shall  be  very 

Sit  to  find,  that  self-interest  in  some  degree  actuates  us  even  when  we  appear  to  be 
e  most  disinterested  and  patriotic — and  we  are  very  apt  to  calculate  how  particular 
measures  would  operate  at  home.  I  confess,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  examined, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  white  basis  upon  the  district  in  which  I  live  :  and 
I  ^  dare  say,  other  gentlemen  have  made  similar  calculations  as  to  their  respective 
districts.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  my  friends  firom  the  West,  who  I  have  no 
doubt  are  as  honest  and  disinterested  as  any  men  upon  earth,  have  calculated  the  re- 
lative operation  of  the  white  basis  and  compound  basis  in  their  section  of  country — 
and  if  they  have  not,  there  is  a  marvellous  coincidence  of  opinion  amongst  them  and 
acting  intuilivelv  in  the  direction  their  own  interests  would  point  out. 

If  the  white  basis  be  adopted,  as  gentlemen  contend  it  should  be,  in  both  branches 
of  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  recommend- 
ing that  the  number  of  Senators  should  remain  at  twenty-four,  be  adopted,  then  ac- 
cording to  the  supposed  population  of  1829,  28,425  white  inhabitants  will  be  necessary 
to  intiue  a  district  to  a  Senator.  The  Accomack  Senatorial  district  would  require  a 
considerable  addition  to  give  it  a  sufiiciency  of  white  population  to  intitle  it  to  a  Sena- 
tor. Having  regard  to  contiguous  territory,  I  propose  to  add  the  counties  of  York, 
Elizabeth  City,  Warwick  and  Essex,  and  the  whole  district  would  then  contain  only 
347  white  inhabitants  more  than  the  number  required.  This  district,  thus  enlarged, 
pays  a  revenue  of  ^  19,491  08,  while  the  average  which  would  be  paid  in  each  Sena- 
torial district  West  of  the  Alleghany,  would  be  only  ^  5,276  60,  and  in  the  district  of 
Harrison  and  Monongalia  only  $  3,843  55. 

Although  the  Accomack  district  shows  a  striking  inequality  in  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation compared  witli  some  other  districts,  yet  there  is  anotlier  district  in  which  the 
ineouality  is  much  greater.  There  is  a  district  of  country,  Sir,  not  fifly  mil^  from 
Richmond,  in  which  a  Senatorial  district  composed  of  contiguous  counties  (on  the 
basis  of  white  population,  and  the  number  of  Senators  being  retained  at  24,)  would 
pay  at  the  same  rate  of  taxation  paid  in  1828,  within  less  than  $  600  of  as  much 
revenue  on  lands,  slaves,  horses,  carriages  and  licenses,  as  the  whole  country  West 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  paid  in  18%,  on  the  same  articles ;  that  is  the  Chester- 
field district.  This  district  is  now  composed  of  the  counties  of  Chesterfield,  Amelia, 
Powhatan,"  Nottoway,  Cumberhind  and  the  town  of  Petersburg.    This  district  now 

*  In  Nicbolu  county,  the  t«z9s  sre  at  tho  rate  of  9  466  for  a  delegate  3  in  Logon,  $  MO }  and  in  Gray- 
Mm  9M8  50.  ^ 
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contains  24^72  white  inhabitants ;  and  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  the  number,  which 
will  be  required  on  the  white  basis,  I  propose  to  add  the  adjoining  county  of  Lunen- 
burg. The  district  would  then  have  within  nine  of  the  number  of  white  inhabitants 
required  for  a  Senator  ;  and  iJie  revenue  paid  from  that  district  in  1828,  amounted  to 
$  33,194  80,  on  the  articles  enumerated  above,  while  the  whole  country  West  of  the 
Alleghany  only  paid  $3  5,770  14  on  tlie  same  articles,  being  an  ezces  of  only  $575  34. 

By  an  examination,  I  have  made  in  the  Auditor's  office,  I  have  ascertained  some 
facts  at  the  result  of  which  I  confess  1  was  myself  astonished.  From  the  examina- 
tion and  calculations  1  have  made  in  the  Auditor's  office,  I  think  I  can  make  it  satis- 
factorily appear  to  the  Convention  that  tlie  whole  country  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
from  the  Auditor's  report  of  tlie  taxes  on  lands,  slaves,  horses,  carriages,  and  licenses, 
does  not  contribute  one  cent  to  tlie  general  revenue  of  the  State  for  genera]  purposes, 
but  on  the  contrary  is  largely  in  arreor ;  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  pay  as  much  reve- 
nue as  their  own  citizens  receive  back  as  members  of  the  Assembly  and  for  claims 
and  services  which  may  be  considered  of  a  local  character.  The  Valley,  taken  by 
itself,  I  admit,  pays  a  larffe  surplus ;  but  the  country  beyond  the  Alleghany  does  not 
pay  much  more  than  hsif  enough  for  its  own  purposes ;  and  by  adding  the  two  dis- 
tricts together,  there  appears  to  be  a  considerable  deficiency. 

The  expenses  of  tlie  General  Assembly — Commissioners  of  the  Revenue  and 
Cleks  for  examining  Commissioners'  books — Criminal  charges  and  Guards — Contin- 
gent expenses  of  Courts — Militia,  far  Adjutants,  Brigade  Inspectors,  &c. — Compar- 
ing Polls — Salaries  of  General  Court  Judges  and  Chancellors,  amount,  .rejecting 
cents  to  about  $  259,573.  If  this  sum  be  divided  amoogst  the  different  sections  of 
the  State,  according  to  counties  equally,  it  will  be  found  that  the  country  West  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  receives  $  97,035,  and  the  revenue  paid  West  of  the  Ridge,  (according  to 
the  Auditor's  report  to  the  Convention,  above  referred  to,)  amounts  to  $90,732— being 
$  6,303  less  than  it  receives.  In  making  the  calculation  of  the  sum  received  by  each 
section  of  the  State  by  counties,  the  result  is  favorable  to  the  West ;  because  their 
members  of  the  Assembly,  Judges,  and  Guards  attending  convicts,  receive  a  great 
deal  more  mileage  than  is  received  by  the  Eastern  half  of  uie  State.  In  making  this 
calculation,  I  have  omitted  the  salaries  of  the  Governor  and  Council — Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals — Attorney  General — Auditor  and  Treasurer,  and  their  Clerks-*- 
Pnblic  Guard  at  Richmond  and  Lexington  too — Contingent  fund — and  in  fact  all  ex- 
penses which  can  be  regarded  of  a  general  character.  To  this  deficiency  of  $  6,303, 
add  for  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Staunton  $  7,500,  and  also  add  $8,374  for  the  Literary 
Fund,  (being  the  difference  between  $  18,968  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  $45,000 
for  Primary  Schools  received  by  the  West,  according  to  the  ratio  of  white  population 
by  which  it  is  distributed,  and  $10,594  for  tlie  amount  paid  by  the  West,  on 
the  supposition  that  that  fund  was  raised  from  the  different  parts  of'^the  State  in  the 
same  proportion  that  the  revenue  is  now  paid)  and  we  have  the  sum  of  $22,177,  re- 
ceived every  year  by  the  country  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  from  the  Treasury  more 
than  they  contribute,  according  to  the  Auditor's  report,  without  charging  them  with 
any  part  of  the  expenses  of  a  general  character.* 

If  the  basis  of  white  population  be  adopted,  the  country  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
which  is  now  a  charge  of  $  22,000  annually,  mr  their  individual  purposes  on  the  rest 
of  the  State,  will  have  immediately  nearly  one  half  of  the  delegates  in  the  State  Le- 
gislature ;  and,  afler  1835,  will  have  a  majority  of  delegates  ;  and  will  have  the  pow- 
er of  imposing  taxes  at  pleasure  on  the  rest  of  the  State.  With  these  facts  before  us, 
can  it  be  expected  tliat  Eastern  Virginia,  if  there  was  not  o  slave  in  the  State,  could 
consent  to  p\e  to  tlieir  fellow  citizens  of  the  West  the  absolute  and  irresponsible  con- 
trol of  their  property.  I  think  not.  For  myself,  I  confess  that  I  am  not  willing  to 
do  it. 

We  are  told,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  our  Western  friends,  that  the  people  of  the  East 
should  rely  on  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  their  brethren  of  the  West,  and  that  the 
restraints  of  conscience  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  oppression  of  their  Eastern 
brethren.  I  have  no  doubt  the  people  of  the  West  are  as  honest  as  any  people  on 
earth,  and  a  gentleman  from  that  country  told  us  a  few  da3rs  a^o  that  they  were  pecu- 
liarly honest.  I  know  them  them  to  be  honest,  brave  and  patnotic ;  bat  I  know  they 
are  also  menf  and  subject  to  the  infirmities  of  poor  fallen  man — /  would  not  trust 
Aristides  himself  to  tax  me,  unless  he  were  responsible  to  me  for  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  trust.  It  was  said,  by  one  of  the  wisest  statesmen  America  ever  produced, 
ihat  faith  was  necessary  to  salvation  hereafter,  but  m  this  world  jeaUmsy  was  the  best 

•  Th©  tax  on  law  procou  was  not  included  in  tho  Auditor's  report  'to  the  Convention,  and  ia  not 
hieluded  in  this  calculation.  It  has  linco  been  ascertained  that  the  wnole-amount  of  the  tax  on  law  pro- 
OMs  paid  into  the  public  Treasury  from  the  country  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  the  year  1898,  was 
$7,038  61.  If  this  sum  be  deducted  from  $93,177,  there  will  still  be  a  deficiency  of  $14,538  38,  with- 
out taUng  i        •  ■ ^    ■  •'      "' >..--^...- «.£-•—    rnu^ 
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■ecurity  for  the  presenration  of  man.  I  have  no  fean  of  private  property  bein^ 
endan^red  from  individoal  rapine.  No,  Sir,  not  the  slightest;  but  I  am  unwilling 
to  Bubiect  property  to  taxation  by  agents  who  are  not  responsible  to  those  who  are 
compelled  to  pay  the  taxes. 

This  Hall,  seems  to  me,  Sir,  to  be  the  last  place  in  America  in  which  this  doctrine 
of  political  faith  ouf  ht  to  be  held  out.  This  Hall  has  been  repeatedly  made  the  thea- 
tre on  which  the  ablest  men  Virginia  ever  produced,  have  eloquently  appealed  to  their 
fellow  citizens  to  resist  the  usurpations  of  the  General  Government  m  violation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  For  thirty  years,  the  violations  of  that  Con- 
stitution have  been  the  theme  of  complaint  by  Virginians.  We  are  told  that  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  twice  violated  by  the  establishment  of  the  Banks  of  the  United 
States — has  been  violated  by  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws — and  by  the  whole  system 
of  Tariff  laws  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures.  These  violations,  too, 
are  said  to  have  been  committed  by  those  who  were  bound  by  the  solemn  obligation  of 
an  oath,  to  support  the  Constitution.  Prudence  forbids  my  inquiring,  here,  whether 
these  complaints  be  well  founded  or  not ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  mey  exist  to  pre- 
vent Virginians  from  trusting  to  a  sense  of  honour  and  the  restraints  of  conscience 
alone,  to  prevent  men  from  pursuing  their  own  interests  when  there  are  no  Consti- 
tutional provisions  in  the  way,  and  when  their  own  discretion  is  the  sole  measure  of 
their  power.  What  is  it  that  induces  one  part  of  the  country  to  support  and  another 
to  oppose  the  Tariff  laws  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  interest  has  something  to  do  with 
it  ?    There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  in  the  progress  of  this  debate,  that  the  object  of  Wes- 
tern gentlemen  in  wishing  the  white  basis  to  be  established,  was  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  the  passage  of  laws  for  the  promotion  of  a  system  for  the  internal  improve- 
ment of  their  country.  I  thought  the  magnanimity  and  candor  of  crentlemen  would 
prevent  them  from  denying  that  that  wai^  one  of  their  primary  objects.  What  else 
can  be  their  object  ?  Does  any  gentleman  pretend  that  the  security  of  personal 
rights  requires  the  adoption  of  this  principle  ?  Is  it  mere  theoretical  perfection  they 
«im  at  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  some  prttctical  advantage,  which  they  expect  to  result 
from  it  ?  I  had  like  to  have  said,  is  it  not  self  interest,  that  in  same  degree  prompts 
them? 

/  know,  Sir,  that  some  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  West  have  the  promotion  of 
mternai  improvement  greatly  at  heart.  I  mention  this  in  no  reproachful  spirit — it  is 
honorable  to  them — and  if  they  did  not  wish  to  improve  their  country,  and  facilitate 
the  means  of  intercourse  by  roads  and  canals — they  would  be  unworthy  of  those  salu- 
brious hills  and  fertile  vallies  with  which  their  delightful  region  abounds.  I  am  my- 
self a  friend  to  internal  improvement.  I  consider  that  every  road  and  every  canal, 
connecting  the  East  and  the  West,  is  a  strong  bond  of  union — a  union  which  I  hope 
may  be  perpetual.  If  you  make  it  the  interest  of  men  to  be  united,  they  will  be  very 
apt  to  remain  united  ;  and  if  you  make  it  their  interest  to  be  separated,  nothing  but 
the  strong  arm  of  power  can  hold  them  long  together.  If  I  were  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  1  would  grant  pecuniary  assistance  to  my  Western  fellow  citizens,  in  no 
grudging  spirit,  for  the  improvement  of  their  country.  But  while  I  declare,  with 
perfect  sincerity,  my  willingness  to  aid  my  fellow  citizens  of  the  West  in  this  great 
work  of  internid  improvement,  I  want  those  who  are  to  pay  the  expense  to  have  the 
power  of  judging  and  deciding  when,  for  what  purpose — and  to  what  extent  they  will 
contribute  to  tliat  object.  No  one  is  so  competent  to  decide  upon  the  abiUty  of  a  man 
to  pay,  as  that  man  who  is  compelled  to  pay.  And  no  person  should  have  the  power 
<^  deciding  how  much  shall  be  paid,  and  for  what  purposes,  except  the  tax-payer  him- 
•elf,  or  his  immediate  and  responsible  representative — and  least  of  all,  should  the 
power  of  imposing  the  taxes  be  given  to  those  who  are  directly  interested  to  make 
large  impositions. 

The  gentleman  from  Brooke  (Mr.  Doddridge)  told  us,  that  the  masters  of  slaves  in 
the  East,  wished  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  West  to  bow  their  necks  and  become  po- 
litical slaves — and  that  if  the  amendment  proposed  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Culpeper 
Srevails,  the  West  will  forever  be  subject  to  the  political  power  of  the  East.  With 
ue  respect  to  that  gentleman,  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  him.  If  the  white  po- 
pulation of  the  West  continues  to  increase  as  rapidly  hereafter,  as  it  has  done  since 
1820,  and  the  taxes  for  each  white  person  in  the  different  sections  of  the  State  shall 
be  the  same  they  now  are,  then,  on  the  combined  basis,  in  1856  one  half  of  the  dele- 
gates will  be  West  of  the  Ridge,  and  one  half  East ;  and  in  1857,  thd  majority  would 
be  West  of  the  Ridge.  When  the  population  of  the  West  shall  so  increase  that  the 
majority  of  political  power  shall  be  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  that  countn^  will  not  be 
near  so  populous  as  tne  Eastern  country  now  is.  The  trans- AUeghanv  district  would 
then  have  about  17  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  and  the  Valley  about  26 :  and  at 
present  the  middle  country  has  28,  and  the  old  and  impoverished  tide  water  country  33 
to  the  square  mile.  If  other  gentlemen  are  disposed  to  object  to  this  estimate  of  the 
fhture  population  of  the  Western  sections  of  this  State,  my  friend  from  Brooke  can- 
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Bot  object  to  it,  becaoie,  it  was  in  that  same  speech  he  told  us  that  in  thirty  jein  th« 
majority  would  be  West  of  the  Alleghany,  and  the  popiilation  of  the  East  would  be  to 
the  West  but  as  a  "  drop  in  the  bucket.'" 

Although,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decidedly  prefer  the  combined  basis  to  the  white  bans 
of  representation,  yet  I  should  be  willing  to  abandon  it  in  {kvor  of  a  graduated  county 
plan  of  representation,  if  such  an  one  can  be  adopted  as  will  protect  those  who  pay 
the  taxes  from  oppressive  burthens.  Many  of  the  counties  of  Virginia  have  been  in 
existence  for  200  years,  and  the  people  have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  forming 
county  associations,  and  having  separate  representation,  that  no  plan  could  be  accept- 
able to  the  people,  which  broke  up  these  ancient  county  boundaries.  I  would  adopt 
a  graduated  county  representation,  for  the  same  reason  that  induced  George  Mason 
and  the  other  wise  men  who  formed  the  Constitution  of  1776,  to  depart  in  the  Consti- 
tution from  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  :  I  would  do  it,  because  it  is  best 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  Virginia.  By  this  plan,  the  political  power  of  the  country 
will  gradually  pass  to  the  West,  as  the  wealth  and  taxes  of  that  country  increase ; 
and  as  the  increasing  population  of  that  country  shall  render  the  formation  of  new 
counties  necessary  in  that  section  of  the  State ;  while  no  new  counties  would  be 
formed  to  the  East 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  Iiave  detained  the  Committee  so  long  at  this  late 
hour  dT  the  day ;  I  thank  the  Committee  for  their  attention,  and  will  conclude  with 
expressing  the  ardent  wish  that  this  important  question  may  be  so  settled  aa  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  whole  people  of  Virgima,  and  will  permanently  promote  their  pros- 
perity and  happiness. 

Mr.  Jovnes  having  resumed  his  seat,  the  Committee  rose,  and  thereupon  the  House 
adjourned. 


FRIDAY,  November  6,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  its  sitting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lee  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Townes  of  Pittsylvania,  submitted  a  resolution,  which,  if  the  Convention 
thought  worthy  of  its  attention,  he  hoped  would  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

This  resolution,  read  by  the  Clerk,  is  as  follows : 

**  Resolved,  That  all  propositions  for  laying  the  taxes,  or  appropriating  the  public 
money,  or  for  the  loan  of  money  upon  the  credit  of  the  State,  the  votes  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  representing  the  divisions  of  the 
8tate  hereafter  mentioned,  shall  avail,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pubhc  revenue 
collected  in  each  division  of  the  preceding  year.  A  majority  of  the  members  from 
each  division,  shall  give  the  vote  of  the  division  ;  to  which  end,  that  part  of  the  Stata 

which  is  composed  of  the  counties  of ,  shall  be  one  division ;  that  part  which 

is  composed  of  the  counties  of ,  shall  be  another  division ;  that  part  which  is 

composed  of  the  counties  of ,  shall  be  another  division ;  and  that  part  which  is 

composed  of  the  counties  of .  shall  be  another  division.** 

Mr.  ToWnes  moved,  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  then  submitted  a  letter  from  the  Presbvterian  Synod  of  Virginia, 
(which  had  just  had  its  meeting  in  this  city,^  expressing  their  cordial  concurrence  in 
the  principles  of  toleration,  which  had  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 
'Diis  letter  was  read  as  follows : 

«  At  the  Sessions  of  the  Synod  of  Virgmia,  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  city  of  Richmond,  on  the  31st  of  October,  A.  D.  1829,  the  following  resolution 
was  ynanimously  adopted : 

"  ResohSM  unanimously,  That  the  Synod  of  Virginia  have  observed  with  great 
satisfaction,  that  the  Convention  now  assembled  to  form  a  new  Constitution  for  the 


tal  law  of  Uie  land ;  and  they  do  hereby  solemnly  prochlim,  that  they  continue  to  es- 
teem and  cherish  that  principle  for  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  State,  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  have  ever  zealously  and  heartily  contended,  as  the 
dearest  right  and  the  roost  precious  privilege  that  freemen  can  exert. 

"  Resolved,  That  John  H.  Rice,  D.  D.  Conrad  Speece,  D.  D.  and  WilUam  Maxwell, 
be  a  committee  to  communicate  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  to  the  President  of 
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tiM  GoaTeiition,  to  be  T»ry  respectfoUj  robmitted  to  thai  bodj  at  anch  time  aa  1m 
ahall  deem  moat  proper  and  convenient. 

«  WM.  HILL,  Afodmrtor. 
•* Frahcis  M*FAitLAiio,  Clerk qf  Synod"  * 

On  Mr.  Naylor'a  motion,  thia  paper  waa  laid  on  the  table — Mr.  N.  mored  also  to 
have  it  printed,  and  on  taking  the  question,  the  voices  seemed  to  be  against  it:  on 
Mr.  Nayior's  sa^g,  that  he  would  be  content  with  the  spreading  of  it  on  the  Joomals 
of  the  Convention,  no  count  was  taken. 

The  Convention  having  gone  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Powell  in  the 
Chair: 

Mr.  FrrZHUOR  addressed  the  Committee : 

1  had  determined,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  no  part  in  this  discnsmon,  but  to  give  m 
silent  vote  on  the  question  before  jou,  and  to  rest  my  justification  for  doing  so,  <m 
the  character  of  this  body.  Circumstances,  however,  have  recentiy  ocburreo,  which 
have  changed  my  determination.  Mv  sentiments,  at  all  times  fully,  fairly,  and  free- 
ly expressed,  and  on  no  subject  more  fairly  or  more  fVilly  expressed  than  on  this,  have, 
it  seems,  become  a  matter  of  speculation  amongst  those  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  By  what  agency  this  has  been  effected,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn. 
Nor  is  it  material.  I  Know  very  well,  however,  the  means  by  which  an  honorable 
and  high-minded  people  may  be  disabused,  in  relation  to  a  faithful  representative ; 
and,  if  m  seeking  to  employ  them  on  the  present  occasion,  I  should  seem  to  be  offer- 
ing instruction  to  the  venerable  men  around  me,  who  are  so  much  better  fitted  bj 
their  age,  their  wisdom,  and  their  experience,  to  give,  than  to  receive  instruction,! 
trust  I  shall  find  a  sufficient  apology  with  them  at  least,  in  the  peculiarity  of  my 


I  am  an  advocate.  Sir,  Ifor  the  resolution  of  the  Lesnslative  Committee.  I  am  ao, 
because  I  believe  its  design  to  be,  what  I  am  sure  its  effect  must  be,  so  to  organize  the 
Oovemmeat  of  the  State,  that  its  future  laws  shall  emanate  fhmi  a  majority  of  its  re- 
ecMraized  voters.  In  declaring  my  preference  for  this  principle,  I  hope  to  relieve  my- 
seff  firom  the  imputations  so  profusely  cast  upon  its  advocates,  by  disclaiming  all  au- 
thority for  it,  as  derived  fix»m  the  laws  of  nature,  and  all  supoort  for  it,  founded  on 
metaphysical  abstractions.  I  view  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  one  or  those  plain  and  prac- 
tical pnnci])les,  which  the  common  sense  and  experience  of  mankind  have  aimoat. 
oonstvtuted  into  a  political  axiom. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  impair,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  No,  Sir.  1  reco^^nize  almost  all  its  principles,  when  prac- 
tically construed,  as  sacred.  All  men,  for  msiance,  are  by  nature  "  equally  fVee  and 
independent"  But,  God  forbid  that  I  should  so  far  disregard  the  lights  of  reason 
and  of  common  sense,  as  to  infer  fix»m  hence,  a  political  equality  that  must  accom- 
Pjany  man  through  all  the  various  modes  and  changes  of  political  socie^.  Political 
right.  Sir,  or  more  properly,  political  power,  is  the  creature  of  Convention,  and  the 
very  same  instrument  that  ascribes  to  all  men  a  perfect  equality  in  Mm  ibrmiLtion  of 
this  Convention,  recognizes  in  the  community  orbits  creation,  a  perfect  right  not  only- 
to  establish  that  Government,  which  it  deems  "  capable  of  producing  Uie  greatest 
degree  of  happiness  and  safetv,'*  but  to  change  it  **  whenever  found  inadequate  or 
contrary  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.'* 

When,  then,  we  8i>eak  of  the  natural  equality  of  man,  we  mean  only  that  no  one, 
in  the  original  organization  of  Government,  can  claim  a  natural  superiority  to  ano- 
*  ther ',  that  all  may  enter,  or  refuse  to  enter,  into  the  compact  proposed,  as  to  them 
may  seem  best ;  and  that  they  may,  in  the  language  of  the  Bill  of  Kights,  select  that 
Government,  which  they  deem  *^  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  degree  of  happi- 
ness and  safefj."  The  relative  power  of  each,  is  of  course  to  be  determined  by  tne 
compact  itself;  and  all  that  can  be  aaked  on  this  subject,  is,  that  it  should  be  regu- 
lated by  reason  and  justice. 

With  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  (Mr.  Barbour,)  I  agree  in  regarding  as  the  wisest 
pditioal  maxim  ever  uttered,  the  declaration  of  Solon  *<  that  he  had  given  to  the 
Athenians,  not  the  best  Government  he  could  have  frumed,  but  the  best  they  were  ca< 
pd^le  of  receiving."  This,  in  truth,  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  Government.  In 
opposition  to  the  gentieman  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur^  it  admits  the  existence 
<n  principles  in  politics.  It  recognizes  a  standard  in  Government,  as  well  as  in  mo- 
rals and  in  taste ;  and  it  recognizes  also,  the  propriety  of  varying  from  that  standard, 
as  circumstances  may  require. 

With  these  admissions  on  my  part,  Sir,  I  only  claim  firom  gentiemen  opposed  to 
me,  the  acknowledgment,  that  of  all  forms  of  Government,  the  Republican  form  is 
best ;  that  in  the  exercise  of  its  power,  all  other  tiling  being  equal,  the  supreme  an-> 
thortty  should  be  vested  in  the  majority,  rather  than  in  the  minority ;  and  that  as  all 
dcpaitores  firom  this  principle  are  evils,  they  should  go  no  ftrther  than  may  be  re« 
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paired  by  the  tctna]  neceant^  of  the  oaae ;  ind  this  eaaUei  me  to  pioceed  ail  oae««i 
the  practical  consideration  or  the  question  before  ua. 

The  reaolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  (Mr.  Green)  proposes  so  to  amend 
the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  as  to  oaae  repreaentatkni  on  popttlsCHni  and 
taxation  combined.  For  the  oresent,  it  is  true,  it  embraces  but  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature ;  but  I  feel  myaeli  justified  in  inferring  firom  the  arguments  urMd  in  tta 
support,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  that  the  real  design  is  to  orgamae  the  whme  Legi*- 
iatire  Department  on  this  principle ;  and  of  course  to  transfer  to  a  minority  of  the  re> 
cognized  voters  of  the  State,  the  exclusive  power  of  enacting  all  the  laws  of  tha 
State. 

When  a  proposition  of  this  extraordinary  character,  totally  at  war  with  the  prinei* 
pies  I  have  heretofore  sustained,  is  made,  1  must  be  pardoned  ft»r  examining  both  its 
•xtent  and  the  reasons  by  which  it  is  supported,  before  I  yield  it  my  assent  I  la- 
ment that  in  doing  so,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  resort  to  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  at»* 
tistical  exhibits. 

•  I  know  very  well,  that  in  debate,  statistics  are  always  disgusting,  and  seldom  effi- 
cient; but  I  feel,  that  on  the  present  occasion,  I  cannot  more  clearly  illnatrata  the 
propositions  I  mean  to  sustain,  than  by  a  few  short  and  simple  details,  extracted  firom 
the  reports  of  the  Auditor. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  fi-om  the  waters  of  the  Chappawamsic,  (a  stream  insignificant 
in  itself,  but  rendered  classic  by  the  eloquent  allusions  so  often  made  to  it  elsewhere,) 
to  the  southwestern  oomer  or  the  county  of  Patrick,  the  State  will  be  thrown  into 
two  divisions ;  each  embracing  eleven  Congressional  Dirtricts.  And  If ,  as  I  under- 
stand from  those  who  have  made  the  calculation,  a  representation  based  on  Fedeiml 
Humbers  be  but  little  different  from  a  representation  based  on  population  and  taxatioa 
combined,  each  of  these  divisions  will  be  entitled,  on  the  principle  of  the  amendment, 
to  an  emial  number  of  representatives  in  the  future  Legislature.  But  the  documents 
supplied  us  by  the  Auditor  shew,  that  while  the  western  division,  embracing  among 
others  the  District  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  contains  349,720  white  inhabitants, 
the  lower  or  Eastern  division,  contains  only  253,361 ;  leaving  a  balance  in  fiivour  of 
the  former,  of  96,369. 

•  I  think  it  proper  to  remark,  in  relation  to  this  statement,  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
Census  of  1B20,  as  presenting  the  only  authentic  source  of  information  on  this  subject. 
And  1  have  felt  the  less  difficulty  in  resorting  to  it,  rather  than  to  the  uncertain  cal- 
culations of  the  Auditor,  as  to  the  probable  population  of  the  State  in  1829,  because, 
although  the  use  of  the  latter  miffht  have  occasioned  a  little  difference  of  resnlt  in 
figures,  it  would  not  have  affected,  in  the  aroadlest  degree,  the  principle  for  which  I 
am  contending. 

But  the  subject  ma^  be  presented  in  a  still  stronger  point  of  view,  by  a  reference 
to  the  relative  vote  of*^  the  two  divisions.  I  find  that  on  the  Convention  question,  the 
Western  division  gave  23,096  votes  ;  while  the  E^astem  gave  only  15,437 ;  leaving  a 
majority  in  favour  of  the  former,  of  7,559.  An  idea,  I  know,  at  one  time  prevailed, 
that  a  large  number  of  bad  votes  had  been  given  in  the  Western  country,  and  that 
Mk9  expression  of  public  opinion  on  that  occasion,  furnished  of  course  no  fair  test  of 
the  relative  strength  of  the  different  parts  of  the  State.  But  it  so  happens,  that  the 
vote  of  the  two  mvisions  was  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  population  in  1830. 
Whereas,  if  the  relative  increase  of  population  has  been  as  much  greater  in  the  Weet, 
as  has  been  supposed,  and  a  full  vote  had  been  taken,  the  majority  ought  to  have  been 
very  far  beyond  what  was  actually  obtained. 

But  taking  the  case  as  it  is,  it  presents  this  obvious  result :  that  23,096  voters  in 
that  division  of  the  State  from  which  I  come,  are,  on  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from 
Culpeper,  to  elect  no  more  representatives  in  the  legislative  body  than  15,436  in  the 
lower  division.  In  other  words,  that  sixteen  votes  odow  tide-water,  are  hereafter  to 
outweigh  in  the  political  scale,  twenty-three  votes  abate  tide- water;  and  that  solely 
on  account  of  their  superior  wealth. 

I  will  not  stop  for  the  present,  to  inquire  whether  this  be  reasonable  and  just ;  but 
I  do  ask,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  question  was  propounded  by  the  gentleman 
from  Norfolk,  ^Mr.  Taylor,)  whether  such  an  arrangement  of  pohtical  power  would 
be  consistent  with  the  republican  principles  of  our  Government  ?  If  it  were  proposed 
to  introduce  it  into  our  county  elections,  to  graduate  the  influence  of  votes  by  the 
wealth  tliat  accompanied  them ,  to  give  to  sixteen  affluent  men  the  power  to  select  their 
favorite  representatives  in  opposition  to  the  united  voices  of  three  and  twenty  of  their 
poorer  neighbours,  can  there  be  a  doubt  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  would  be  met  ? 
Would  it  not  encounter  a  tone  of  indicant  remonstrance,  in  every  comer  and  section 
of  the  State,  mingling  itself,  as  well  with  the  lowland  wave,  as  with  the  mountain  tor*> 
rent? 

And  is  the  principle  varied  ?  Is  its  enormity  lessened  ?  Are  its  evils  avoided  by 
the  sectional  character  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  invest  it  ?  To  my  mind.  Sir,  thai 
is  its  most  objectionable  shape.    When  meqnalities  are  created  amongst  thoee  who  ara 
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Ihrinc  ni  constant  conuBfinion  with  each  other,  and  whoee  general  intereits  are  one 
and  die  aanie,  the  spirit  of  oppression  is  controlled  by  the  influence  of  social  inter- 
ooorse  ;  and  the  lust  of  power,  if  it  yield  not  to  the  suggestions  of  patriotism,  is  lost 
amid  the  calculations  of  extended  and  uniform  interests. 

But  when  these  ineqoaUties  are  sectional ;  when  the  few  i&  one  quarter  are  empow- 
ered to  control  the  many  in  anotlier ;  where,  to  what  benignant  influence  are  the 
latter  to  look  for  protection  to  their  feelings  and  their  interests  P  Not  to  the  justice 
and  roagnanhnity  of  those  in  power ;  for  we  have  been  emphatically  told  by  gentle- 
men, that  interest  is  the  ruling,  if  not  the  only  spring  of  action  to  man  ;  and  stirely 
they  will  not  ask  flom  the  majority,  a  confldence,  on  which,  fix>m  the  beginning,  they 
hare  refused  to  rely.  Nor  can  tliat  majority  depend  for  security,  on  the  prevalence 
of  a  general  interest  throughout  the  country  ;  for  the  very  concession  d«nanded  of 
them  rests  for  its  justification  on  the  existence  of  separate  and  distinct  interests. 

But,  again,  Sir,  if  sixteen  voters  are,  by  the  instrumentality  of  wealth  alone,  to  be 
made  superior  to  twentjr-three,  where  are  you  to  stop  P  Where  are  you  to  draw  the 
precise  Ime  of  demarcation  to  Kepublican  Government  ?  Must  not  the  same  princi- 
ple, under  a  chancre  of  circumstances,  concentrate  power  in  yet  fewer  hands  ?  If, 
as  the  gentleman  m>m  Northampton  (Mr.  Upshur)  8upposes,a  majority  of  interests  must 
always  prevail,  may  not  that  majority,  which  is  now  confined  to  sixteen  in  thirty -nine, 
attach  itself,  in  the  process  of  individual  accumulation, to  nine,to  three,  or  even  to  one  ? 
And  when,  under  the  influence  of  their  fiivorite  principle,  power  shall  be  thus  concen- 
trated, shall  I  be  told  that  we  are  yet  a  Republican  people  ?  1  will  not  say,  that  in  the 
progress  of  events,  such  a  change  in  our  Government  may  not  become  necessary.  I 
will  not  saj,  that  a  state  of  things  might  not  be  imagined,  in  which  I  myself  should 
be  constramed  to  vote  for  it.  But  the  same  page  that  would  contain  the  record  of  my 
yote,  would  present  in  connection  vrith  it,  the  declaration  that  Vir^nia  was  no  longer 
fitted  for  a  Republican  Government.  But  suppose  that  in  all  this!  am  mistaken,  and 
that  our  Republican  principles  are  not  endangered  by  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman 
from  Culpeper.  We  are  certainly  about  to  depart,  and  m  no  measured  degree,  from 
that  plain  and  simple  rule  of  Government,  sustained  by  expediencjr,  lio  less  than  by 
reason  and  justice,  which  confides  the  power  of  legislation  to  a  majority  rather  than 
a  minority.  Is  there  any  reason  fiir  this  departure  ?  And  if  there  be,  is  it  not  now 
proposed  to  go  far  beyond  what  the  necessity  of  the  case  requires  ?  The  lower  divi- 
sion, to  which  I  have  referred,  it  is  acknowledged,  contains  a  larger  amount  of  pro- 
perty and  pajrs  a  greater  proportion  of  taxes  than  the  upper,  (the  excess  about  $54,000,) 
and  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  unless  the  power  contended  for,  be  obtained,  property 
will  be  without  an  adequate  protection.  If  this  can  be  made  manifest,  I  pled^  my- 
self to  abandon  the  principles  I  have  brought  with  me  to  this  discussion,  and  to  go 
along  with,  and  under  the  guidance  of,  the  gentlemen  from  below. 

S^urity  to  property.  Sir !  who  does  not  feel  its  necessity  ?  Who  of  the  numbers ' 
that  are  present,  does  not  concur  with  the  grentleman  from  Northampton,  in  thinking 
that  security  to  property  is  the  most  efficient,  if  not  the  only  security  to  persontu 
rights  ?  Is  It  of  any  consequence  to  me  to  be  able  to  keep  my  body  beyond  the  limits 
or  a  jail,  to  roam  where  I  please,  to  do  what  I  please,  or  even  to  contribute  by  my 
vote  to  organize  the  Goverxunent  under  which  I  am  to  live,  if  that  very  Government 
is  to  be  empowered,  whenever  it  shall  think  proper,  to  wrest  from  me  the  means  of 
my  subsistence,  ana  to  throw  me  poor  and  penny  less  on  a  heartless  world  !  « 

No,  Sir,  the  property  of  the  country  ought  to  be,  and  must  be  protected,  at  all 
hazards ;  but  let  gentlemen  beware,  lest  in  providing  for  its  security,  they  expose  it 
to  dangers  that  do  not  naturally  surround  it ;  lest  in  attempting  to  throw  around  it 
the  ro^  of  protection,  they  incautiously  invest  it  with  the  shirt  of  Neseus.  To  a 
certain  extent,  property  carries  within  itself  the  means  of  its  own  protection.  Not 
in  its  corrupting  influence,  as  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Northampton  ;  but 
in  the  finilities  it  afibrds  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  diffusing  benefits,  it  ought  to 
be  the  aim,  as  it  is  within  the  scope  of  politicalinstitutions,  to  fortify  and  strengthen 
this  power  of  self-protection.  Let  them  guard  it  by  just  regulations  against  improper 
invasions.  Let  them  increase  its  facilities  for  action,  in  all  cases  where  its  aim  is  to 
procure  legitimate  advantages  to  its  owner,  or  gratuitous  benefits  to  the  community 
m  which  it  exists.  And  let  it  be  limited  in  its  power  of  corrupting  and  oppressing, 
not  by  giving  to  it  political  power,  but  by  rendenng  it  amenable  to  tne  majesty  of  the 
laws  It  would  violate,  and  to  the  indignant  justice  of  the  people,  whose  honesty  it 
would  corrupt. 

But  this  is  not  all.  I  would  not  stop  here,  even  though  in  proceeding  fiirther,  I 
may  stray  firom  the  ranks  in  which  I  have  hitherto  been  fighting.  I  would  provide 
for  the  protection  of  property  in  the  very  foundations  of  Government  I  would  fur- 
nish to  It,  that  very  security,  modified  in  form  only,  to  which  the  gentleman  firom 
Hanover  appealed,  as  an  evidence  of  the  sentiments  of  our  forefathers.  With  them, 
I  would  oonunit  the  right  of  suffrage  to  such  only  as  "  could  give  evidence  of  perma- 
nent ooramon  interest  in  the  community."    I  would  allow  no  man  to  participate  in 
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}ajmg  the  taxes,  who  did  not  alao  participate  in  paying  them.  Thb  I  hold  to  be  the 
beet  eecority  for  property ;  a  secnnty  which  civea  to  it  the  only  pohtioal  power  to 
which  it  is  entitled,  or  with  which  it  can  be  suely  entrueted.  Here  then,  let  gentle- 
men pbmt  their  standard ;  here  unfurl  their  banner ;  and  they  will  draw  arovid 
them,  tf  not  all,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  intelligence  as  well  as  the  property  of 
the  State. 

But  this  general  security  to  property,  I  am  told,  is  not  the  object  aimed  at ;  and 
that  nothing  is  accomplished  while  the  many  are  authorized  to  leyy  on  the  few,  a  hea- 
▼ier  tax  than  they  themselyes  are  required  or  have  it  in  their  power  to  pay.  The  gentle- 
man firom  Hanover,  indeed,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  this  is  the  very  princi- 
ple, against  which,  our  ancestors  so  gallantljr  and  so  successfully  oontendied ;  and 
that  it  constitutes  in  fact  the  very  consuomiation  of  tjrranny.  And  does  the  gentle- 
man really  think,  that  if  the  Grovemment  be  organized  as  we  propose,  the  people  of 
the  lower  country  will  stand  to  their  Western  brethren,  in  the  same  relation  that  our 
fbrefiithers  occupied  towards  Great  Britain— or  to  use  his  own  words,  that  we  now 
occupy  towards  the  Government  of  Ohio  ?  Will  he  consider  himself  taxed  without 
his  consent,  because  his  representative  may  be  ranked  among  the  minority  in  the 
legislative  vote— or  because  some  particular  tax  may  possibly  Mar  harder  on  himeelf 
or  hk  county,  than  on  other  parts  of  his  State  ?  If  so,  we  have  hitherto  lived 
under  the  rankest  despotism ;  for  it  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  tabular  state- 
ments of  the  Auditor,  that  the  middle  country  lying  on  either  side  of  the  Blue  Ridjge, 
while  it  possesses  a  lam  majority  o£  the  property  <^  the  State  and  is  annually  paymg 
neariy  $  90,000  more  than  the  rest  of  the  SUte,  has  in  the  House  of  Delegates  fertj- 
two  representatives  less  than  the  Western  and  Eastern  divisions  united. 

Gentlemen  must  pardon  me  fbr  saying,  that  on  this  subject,  their  arguments  have 
gone  beyond  the  proposition  they  have  mtended  to  support ;  and  that  in  pourtiaving 
I  the  incompatible  interests  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  they  have 


what  they  deeme 

gone  far  to  estaUish  another  proposition,  that  the  Ancient  Dominion  is  no  longer  fit- 
ted for  a  single  Government.  I  confess,  indeed.  Sir,  that  I  was  shocked  and  alarmed, 
when  I  heara  the  solemnity  with  which  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  in  partieo- 
lar,  declared  the  intern^  of  the  State  to  be  now  only  the  second  wish  of  his  heart ; 
and  that  unless  the  whole  powers  of  legislation  were  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  mi- 
nority, he  fbr  one,  was  prepared  for  a  division  of  the  State. 

[Mr.  Lei^h  here  rose  to  exphdn.  He  said  the  gentleman  fhnn  Fairfiix  had 
strangely  misconceived  the  character  of  his  remarks.  What  he  had  said,  was,  that 
the  preservation  of  the  State  entire,  was  the  second  consideration  with  him.  The 
first  was,  that  the  entire  State  should  have  a  fi«e  and  regular  Republican  Government, 
founded  upon  the  mutual  interesti  of  all,  with  a  just  balance  of  those  interests, 
where  they  are  conflicting.] 

Mr.  fltungh  resumed.  I  did  not  misunderstand  the  gentleman.  I  sincerely  wish 
I  had  done  so.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  desire  the  division  of  the  State,  if  the  Grovem- 
ment  should  be  organized  on  what  he  deemed  fair  principles ;  but  when  he  eame  to 
explain  himself  in  relation  to  these  principles,  they  consisted  in  throwing  the  whole 
power  of  legislation  into  the  hands  of  a  minority  of  the  people.  Against  the  doctrine 
of  disunion,  I  have  uniformly  proteoited,  let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it  might.  I  , 
would  preserve  the  integrity  or  the  State  at  all  hazards.  (Mr.  Upshur  here  nodded 
assent.)  The  gentleman  worn  Northampton  agrees  with  me.  I  rejoiee  at  it  He  is 
one  of  the  earuest  of  my  friends,  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion ;  and  I  thought,  from  my  recollectien  of  his  character  in  former  days, 
as  well  as  from  what  I  have  seen  of  him  here,  I  might  rely  on  his  zealous  co-operatioii 
in  whatever  would  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  harmony  of  our  deliberatioiis,  and 
"    to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  State. 

But,  Sir,  to  return  to  the  subject  fixmi  which  I  was  called  off  by  the  gentleman 
firom  Chesterfield.  If  it  be  really  so  tyrannical  to  vest  in  a  majority,  a  power  to  levy 
taxes  to  which  they  themselves  are  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  property,  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  where  tne  minority  are  to  be  entrusted 
'  not  only  with  the  purse  strings,  but  with  the  lives  and  liberties  of  those,  in  whom 
they  are  unwilling  to  recognize  an^  general  community  of  interest  with  themselves  ? 
/  If  there  be  tyranny  in  the  case, it  is  here,  where  the  interests  and  wishes  of  afeware 
^  to  be  substituted  for  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  whole. 

To  that  argument  which  has  been  deduced  fitHn  the  peculiar  character  of  the  pro- 
perty most  prevalent  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  State,  I  am  willing  to  allow  its  full 
weight  Participating  very  largely  in  that  description  of  property  myself,  I  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  aUve  to  any  dimgenthat  may  seem  to  threiaten  it.  And  be  assured. 
Sir,  that  my  own  interest  independently  of  a  sense  of  justice,  will  at  all  times  secure 
my  zealous  co-operation,  in  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  protect  it  against  dangen, 
either  present  or  in  prospective. 
,  What  then  are  the  dangen  to  which  it  is  really  exposed  ?    None,  I  apprehend,  and 

k/^       Bone,  in  truth,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  bat  that  of  excessive  taxatioB. 
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knd  tifn  thk  m  aoknowMfed  to  be  werj  much  dhninkhad  by  the  ^'^ftmim  of  tk* 
>rdpeit7  in  qiMstion  over  every  portion  of  the  State.  Tee,  Sir,  lUvery  onfbrtiuiately 
ixkiB  even  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  West,  and  if  its  subjects  be  less  numeroiM 
here,  than  alonsr  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  their  general  distribution,  in  smaller 
lambeis,  especially  in  the  Valley,  ensures  an  interest  in  relation  to  them,  thai  wiH 
lot  fail  to  unite  with  the  more  powerful  interest  in  the  East,  in  opposing  any  *tt^mp<r 
td  injustice,  in  relation  to  them. 

But  I  for  one,  am  not  disposed  to  rest  on  this  as  my  only  dependence.  The  Tery 
act,  that  this  description  of  property  has  hitherto  borne  so  disproportionate  a  part  of 
he  public  burdens,  renders  it  a  fit  subject  for  constitutional  protection.  And  it  is 
irith  this  view,  that  I  have  already  proposed  so  to  limit  the  power  <xf  taxation,  as  to 
listribute  the  impositions  of  Government  among  the  different  descriptions  of  proper^, 
xactly  in  proportion  to  their  relative  value.  The  effect  of  this  must  of  course  be, 
^hat  all  will  acknowledge  to  be  just,  to  reduce  the  tax  on  daves  to  precisely  the  same 
svel  with  all  the  other  taxes  of  the  State. 

But  I  am  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  that  this  is  a  mere  paper  guarw 
atee,  to  be  executed,  or  not,  as  the  whim  and  caprice  of  the  majority  may  oereafter 
etermine. 

A  paper  guarantee  !  And  what,  Sir,  are  all  the  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the 
rovernment,  provided  by  the  present  Constitution  ?  What,  that  very  organization  of 
le  Legislative  Department  you  are  so  pertinaciously  seeking  to  estshHsh  ?  What,  in 
ae,  is  the  Constitution  itself.^  All,  all  mere  paper  guarantees  !  And  when  these 
lall  have  become,  in  truth,  as  valueless  as  they  are  represented  to  be,  the  fiict  itself 
ill  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  the  progress  of  corruption,  and  of  the  nnfitnew 
r  the  State  for  the  continuance  of  Republican  Government.  Until  then,  however, 
must  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  the  provision  in  Question,  if  adopted,  will  fumisli 
s  ample  security  against  the  apprehended  danger  or  excessive  taxation. 
Nor,  Sir,  doee  it  seem  to  me  more  difficult  to  provide  against  another  apprehended 
ril,  I  mean  the  unjust  distribution  of  the  public  revenue  with  a  view  to  internal 
Aprovement  The  gentleman  from  Fauquier  (Mr.  Scott)  has  exhibited  this  danger 
I  all  its  details.  He  has  presented  to  us  every  variety  of  interest.  Eastern  and 
Western,  Northern  and  Southern,  upland  and  lowland,  and  has  called  on  us  of  the 
iddle  country  especially  to  look  to  our  own  immediate  interesti  on  tins  subjeet. 
ir.  Chairman,  I  cannot  act  in  this  spirit.  I  should  deeply  lament  its  introductioB 
to  this  body.  I  ara  an  advocate  for  the  improvement  of  every  portion  of  the  State, 
id  I  am  willing,  &a  myself  as  well  as  my  constituents,  to  contribute  fairly  and  freely 
its  aoo<miplislunent.  All  that  I  require,  is,  that  the  public  funds  shall  be  judicioudy 
stribnted,  and  with  a  national  and  not  a  sectional  spirit. 

With  this  view,  and  especially  to  quiet  any  well  founded  fears  of  the  East,  1  would 
nseorate  in  the  Constitution,  that  wise  provision  on  which  our  Fund  ibr  Internal 
iproyement  so  long  reposed,  and  from  which  T,  amongst  others,  was  tempted,  in 
evil  hour,"  to  depart.  Tes,  Sir,  the  best  securi^  for  a  just  and  judicious  aMihc»* 
m  of  the  public  treasure,  is  to  dispose  of  it  only  m  connection  with  individual  coi|- 
bution.  Had  this  principle  been  sustained  until  now,  we  should  have  been  grati- 
id  by  the  general  difilision  of  our  system  oyer  every  part  of  the  State ;  and  instead 
contempuLting  a  Bankrupt  Fund,  buried  in  the  waters  of  a  single  stream,  we  might 
ive  prepiared  ourselves  to  enter  upon  a  new  career  of  intenuQ  improvement,  with 
kim  paired  resources  and  unbroken  spirit. 

I  beg  leave  to  return,  for  a  single  moment,  to  the  idea  of  the  gentleman  from  North- 
ipton,  that  the  Legislative  power  of  the  CSovemment  should  rest  with  a  majority  of 
terests  rather  than  of  persons.  Does  he  really  think  that  this  ever  was  or  ever  can 
acccunplished  in  a  Republican  Government.'  Does  he  believe  that  the  interests  of 
3  majority,  by  which  the  Legislature  is  elected  are  ever  predominant?  or  that  in  any 
unty  the  selection  of  representatives  can  be  made  by  those  who  are  to  contribute 
Mt  largely  to  the  revenue  of  the  State.  I  hold  in  my  hand,  Sir,  a  letter  from  the 
immissioner  of  the  revenue  in  my  own  county,  giving  this  important  information ; 
\t  of  1281  male  titheables,  paying  upwards  of  $3,500  taxes,  335  contribute  only 
id.  His  examination  has  gone  no  farther;  but  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  if  pio- 
3uted,  it  would  have  shewn  that  three-fourths  of  the  taxes  of  the  county  are  paid 
less  than  100  of  its  citizens.  And  does  Uie  gentleman  think  that  to  these  100  in- 
rid  uals,  the  entire  control  of  the  county  could  oe  given  consistently  with  the  gene- 
character  of  our  Republican  institutions.'  To  attempt  it,  in  reference  to  the  State, 
»ukl  be  not  less  impolitic,  and  infinitely  more  unjust. 

To  any  proposition,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  going  to  confide  to  a  minority  of  the  legi- 
late  voters  of  the  State,  the  entire  control  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  I 
inot,  under  any  circumstances,  give  my  assent.  Hardly  less  objectionable,  is  the 
>position  of  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  now  under  consideration,  to  give  such 
itrol,  over  the  most  popular  branoh.  Even  this  goes  very  fiir  beyond  what  gentle- 
>n  profess  to  ask,  the  i«otection  of  property,  and  in  all  oases  of  the  joint  action  of 
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ik»  twodSooMii.  wketker  ref«rrin^  to  penoiw  or  proper^,  ^leratM  1^  minoritf  mbo?* 
the  minority.  The  fbroMr  aod  not  the  latter  are  to  elect  your  Senaton,  jrour  Got* 
OTDon  and  jour  Judges :  and  to  proclaira^  from  time  to  iime,  the  rektion  in  which 
70a  atand  to  the  GeMral  Goremment.  Sir,  I  cannot  aesent  to  this.  To  the  will  of 
the  cmrnwity,  ftiriy  and  legitimately  ezpreeeed,  I  ihall  at  all  times  bow  with  perfect 
■obsiission.  Bui  I  c^not  recognize  as  the  deliberate  sentiment  of  the  whole,  the  will 
of  a  minority,  congregated  in  a  particular  section  of  the  State,  and  expressing  the  pe- 
onHar  feeUngB  and  wishes  of  those,  whom  they  more  immediatelv  repreeent. 

Gentlemen  are  mistaken  in  the  precedents  on  which  they  rely.  There  is  not  o«e 
•f  them  that  goes  to  vustain  the  nropoaition  contended  for  here,  that  the  whole  power 
of  iMdation  ought  to  be  oonfioed  to  a  minority.  The  oaee  of  the  United  States  ia 
banu^applicable  at  all.  That  Gt»vemnient  was  a  compact  amongst  independent  sore- 
roiffnties,  and  re^rulated  in  almost  ail  its  Deoartmenta,  on  a  principle  of  compromise. 
M' Virginia  oblau^  in  one  branch  of  the  National  Legislature,  a  representation  be- 
yond Ear  white  population,  she  fully  paid  for  it  in  the  other,  by  admitting  the  little 
States  4>f  Rhode  island,  Delaware,  ttc.  to  an  equal  participation  of  power  with  her- 
•alfl  Jior  does  any  3tate  that  I  know  o£y  furnish  an  example  of  organisation  in  bath 
HouMts,  with  a  view  to  the  representation  of  property.  In  the  States  of  New  Uamp- 
ilttre,  Massachasetti,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  pro- 
pof^,  it  is  true,  is  avowedly  provided  with  a  check  in  one  Houae ;  but  in  a  large  ma- 
jority fj€  the  States,  both  old  and  new,  so  far  as  Legislative  representation  has  been 
oontfolted  by  any  thing  beyond  mere  convenience,  it  has  been  fixed  solely  in  refor- 
•noe  to  white  population. 

Whether  we  ought  to  depart  at  all,  from  this  latter  principle,  must  depend  on  con- 
tkigewnes  that  oannet  yet  be  calculated.  If  the  legitimate  claims  of  property  to  pro- 
lectioa  be  sot  sufficiently  regarded  in  the  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  expediency,  how  &r  they  ought  to  be  secured  by  a  check  on  the 
power  of  the  majority,  m  the  less  numerous  branch  of  the  Legislature ;  and  this,  like 
all  other  ouestions  q£  expediency,  must  be  decided,  in  some  degree*  l^  its  probable 
offset ^m  tee  object  we  ou^t  all  to  have  in  view,  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution  that 
wiU  he  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  people. 

.  I  lanMnted,Sir,  that  I  could  not  follow  the  gentleman  from  Accomack,  (Mr.  Joynee) 
tisough  the  statistical  details  with  which  he  yesterday  favoured  the  Committee.  The 
late  period  at  which  he  rose,  rendered  me  utterly  incapable  of  giving  to  hisstatements, 
the  attention  they  ao  doubt  deserved.  I  heard  enough,  however,  to  satisfy  me,  that 
whib  he  bad  done  less  than  justice  to  that  portion  of  tlie  Western  country  denomi- 
sated  the  Valley,  in  charging  it  with  paying  into  the  public  Treasury,  less  than  it  re- 
ceived from  it,  he  had  measured  out  rather  more  than  justice  to  his  own  section  of  the 
.^tate,  by  exhibiting  it  in  connection  with  the  fertile  and  heavily  taxed  country  imme- 
^  dialely  under  the  mountain .  I  learn,  indeed,  from  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  that 
if  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Richmond  be  excluded  from  the  Eastern  division  of  the 
State,  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  it  may  not  be  found  in  the  very  predicament  pre- 
■eribed  by  the  gentleman  from  Accomadi,  to  the  whole  Western  countiy. 

I  cannot  concur  with  these  gentlemen.  Sir,  who  would  resolve  all  our  actions  into 
base  and  sordid  interest  \  though  it  were<nseless  to  complain  of  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman fitMU  Chesterfield,  in  relation  to  the  district  I  represent;  as  in  denying  to  us, 
any  other  motive  of  action,  than  our  own  peculiar  interest,  he  has  only  placed  us  by 
the  side  of  himself.  But  I  do  trust.  Sir,  that  in  spite  of  the  growing  corruption  of  tlM 
times,  he  has  so  elo<juently  and  so  justly  described,  there  is  yet  in  this  body  at  least, 
enough  of  public  spirit,  to  induce  us  to  look  to  the  great  mterest  c^  the  Common- 
weslm,  uninfluenced  by  either  personal  or  sectional  considerations.  If  there  be  not, 
the  sooner  we  adjourn  the  better.  Let  us  go  back  to  our  constituents,  and  tell  them 
hoaeetly  and  candidly,  that  we  are  not  the  men  they  had  supposed  us,  and  that  we  are 
in  truth,  as  unfit  to  give,  as  they  to  receive  a  Republican  Government. 

I  have  submitted  these  remarlus  for  no  other  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  than  to  explain 
both  here  and  elsewhere,  the  course  I  am  about  to  pursue.  It  would  be  foUy  in  me 
to  hope,  that  the  Government  about  to  be  formed,  will  be  based  exclusively  on  the 
principle  I  have  advocated ;  and  I  should  hold  myself  unfit  for  the  station  witn  which 
I  have  been  honoured,  if  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  all  times  prepared  to  make  every  rea- 
sonable concession,  to  insure  either  harmony  here  or  tranquillity  abroad. 

The  Chair  having  twice  enquired,  whether  the*  Committee  were  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion, it  was  about  to  be  put,  when, 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Norfolk,  rose,  and  said  that  he  had  not  had  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  the  question  would  be  taken  at  this  time  ;  but  as  it  seemed  that  no  gentleman  in- 
tended to  address  the  Committee,  he  would  move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise, 
and  be  owed  it  to  himself  to  explain  why  he  made  such  a  motion. 

I  received,  said  Mr.  T.  the  honor  of  a  seat  here,  with  a  distinct  knowledge,  on  the 
part  of  my  constituents,  of  the  sentiments  I  held  in  regard  to  the  Fsforras  oontsm- 
plated  in  the  Qovenunent  of  the  State.    I  had  given  tothem  no  fUdgmf  express  or 
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impliMi.  I  htA  mMle  >  dM'uiet  atowal  of  mf  opinioaa  ia  re«peet  to  meet  of  the  mg^ 
ten  in  oontroveray,  and  an  open  promulgation  of  them,  on  the  last  day  of  the  elec- 
tion. On  the  immediate  subject  now  before  itf,  I  had  foimedno  definite  opinion :  nor 
had  any  sach  opinioo  been  formed,  or  eXpieMed,  by  the  people  of  my  diatiict.  If 
there  had,  I  waa  i^orant  of  it. 

The  opinions  I  hold  with  regard  to  this  reaohition,  have  already  been  indieatod  t» 
this  body,  by  the  resolutions  I  &d  the  honor  to  submit  to  it,  some  days  since :  which 
resolutions  were  considered  in  part,  and  now  sleep  on  yoor  table.  Whe»  I  oflered 
them,  I  did  believe,  and  I  do  still  believe,  that  the  amendment  is ineonsistent  wither 
fW»e  institutions,  that  it  is  hostile  in  itsjprinciple,  to  equal  rifhts  anon|^  qualified  voters, 
and  tends  directly,  in  its  practical  efifect  to  introduce  an  oligarchy,  iatel  to  the  coiili> 
nuance  of  free  Government.     If  the  present  amendment  nad  been  rejected,  it  watf 

I  been  to  strike 
1  voters,  without 
.  ^  ise  I  coosideied 

it  more  philoisophical  to  commence  with  presenting  principle8,'rather  than  fiicts ;  but 
also,  because  I  considered  it  important  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  the  friends  who  agree 
with  me  in  opinion,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  State,  that  the  pubUo  sheold 
understand  the  subjects  which  are  in  discussion  here,  that  they  should  uademtandy 
that  this  Convention  is  debating  whether  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
State,  shall  have  the  control  of  the  State,  or  whether  a  minority  shall  possess  thaft 
control  on  account  of  their  superior  wealth.  I  am  willing  to  stand  or  &U  on  this 
question,  when  it  shall  be  rightly  understood  by  the  people. 

I  do  not  now  intend  to  enter  mto  the  debate.  Peculiar  circumstances  render  it  im- 
pfoper  for  me  to  do  so  at  present,  and  it  ii  in  reference  to  these  eiroumitancea  that  I 
am  induced  to  ask  the  Committee  to  rise. 

I  have  learned,  recently,  that  althouj^h  no  opinion  had  existed  among  aj  consti- 
tuents when  I  came  here,  on  the  sub^t  of  the  amendment,  there  ioet  now  exist 
among  them  a  very  decided  opinion  on  that  subject,  insomuch  that  I  have  received  d^ 
rect  instructions  as  to  the  course  they  wish  me  to  pursue.  I  have  some  reason  to  believe 
that  a  vast  majority  of  mv  people  (I  call  them  so,  as  they  have  honored  me  with  am 
appointment  to  this  body,)  concur  in  the  sentiment  expressed  in  these  instrvctions. 
It  has  been  the  sentiment  of  my  life,  that  representation  is  only  the  means  by  which 
the  opinions  of  the  constituent  body  are  to  be  expressed  and  effectuated.  No  act  of 
mine  shall  ever  impair  that  principle.  But,  Sir,  there  are  limits  to  obedience.  Had 
my  constituents  instructed  me  in  some  matter  of  expediency,  or  asked  me  to  do  what 
was  possible  to  me,  I  should  have  taken  pleasure  in  showing  with  what  cheerAil  siri^ 
mission  1  would jrive  effect  to  their  opinions  rather  than  my  own.  But  they  ask  what 
is  impossible.  To  obey  them  I  must  violate  my  conscience,  and  the  sacred  obUgatka 
I  owe  to  ray  country.  I  must  do  that  which  would  dishonor  me  as  a  man  and  covir 
me  with  shame  as  a  patriot.  I  cannot  do  it  without  being  guilty  of  monl  treasoa  te 
the  free  institutions  of  my  country.  If  I  &11, 1  will  meet  me  blow  with  dignity  and 
firnmess,  and  I  shall  only  regret  that  the  victim  is  not  more  worthy  of  the  God.  Bn^ 
Sir,  a  man  of  integrity  knows  how  to  reconcile  all  his  duties :  and  I  am  constrained 
to  ask  a  postponement  of  thb  question,  becanse  it  b  my  fixed  purpose  not  to  jgive  a 
vote  upon  it,  but  to  resign  mu  seat  in  this  body.  I  have  had  a  communication  with  the 
member  first  chosen  in  the  delegation  firom  Norfolk,  and  I  have  asked  him  to  oonsvH 
with  his  colleagues  as  to  the  selection  of  some  other  person  who  may  be  more  fortn* 
nate  than  I  am,  and  agree  in  sentiment  with  my  constituents,  and  to  do  so  with  as 
much  expedition  as  propriety  will  allow,  in  order  that  they  may  not  remain  unrepre* 
sented  on  this  question.  He  informed  me  that  there  was  no  need  of  acting  yeetordayy 
as  there  was  no  probability  whatever  that  the  question  would  be  taken  for  some 
days  to  come.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  throw  myself  on  the  generosity  of  this 
body,  tliat  I  may  not  be  compelled  to  act  against  either  my  own  conscience  or  the 
will  of  my  constituents,  and  that  time  may  be  given  for  the  selection  of  another  dele* 
^[ate  in  my  room.  I  shall,  therefore,  move  that  the  Committee  rise,  hoping  that  before 
It  is  again  called  to  deliberate,  some  gentleman  may  occupy  my  seat,  who  shdl  be 
more  fortunate  than  myself,  in  harmony  of  opinion,  though  none  can  be  more  devoted 
to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  interests  of  my  constituents. 

Before  I  take  my  seat,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  criminal  in  me,  to  profoss  that 
I  brought  to  this  House  the  sentiments  so  well  expressed  by  the  gentleman  firom 
Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur.)  I  came  here,  Sir,  as  a  Virginian  ;  prepared  to  pfomole 
the  interest  of  Virginia :  fully  believing  that  the  petty  and  temporary  interests  of  my 
district  are  as  nothing,  in  comparison  to  the  interest  it  has,  in  the  general  pro^teiity 
of  the  State. 

Permit  me.  Sir,  to  state  the  comparativo  effect  which  will  be  produced  in  my  Die. 
trict,  by  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  and  of  the  amendment ;  in  other  words,  by  the 
white,  and  by  the  compound  basis  of  representation.  My  District  consists  of  the 
eoiinties  of  KorfUk,  Princess  Anne,  Nansemond,  and  theBoioagfa  of  Norfblk.    Is 
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^e  eoanty  of  Norfbflc,  (I  stat*  ftom  memorj,)  the  wUte  popiditfcm  itf  idwvt 
9,000:  In  rrinoefls  Anne,  5,400;  in  NanMmond,  more  than  5/jOO;  and  m  Norfolk 
Borooffh,  4,600.  Now,  if  the  reaolution  reported  by  the  Committee  ahall  preyail,  and 
the  ¥&U  baais  be  adopted,  what  wiU  be  the  reault?  Go  bj  nnmben,  and  the  coon^ 
of  Norfolk  having  twice  the  popolation  of  the  Boroo^^,  will  be  entitled  to  twice  tlie 
number  of  representatives,  rrmcen  Anne  will  have  ita  representation  in  proportion 
to  that  of  Norfolk  1  and  16—100  to  1.  Nansemond  also  will  have  a  larger  represen- 
tation than  Norfolk  Boroagh.  I  speak  now  of  qnahfied  voters ;  and  I  refer  to  the 
Census,  only  as  a  mean  of  ascertaining  them.  But,  should  the  amendment  prevail, 
and  the  imomL  basis  of  population  and  taxation  be  adopted,  see  what  will  be  the  result : 
%  10,280  are  paid  in  taxes  by  Norfolk  Borough.  Add  its  population,  and  the  com- 
pound ratio  for  that  Borough,  will  be  within  a  fraction  of  Io,000.  In  the  countv  of 
Norfolk,  the  taxes  amount  to  %  5,528 :  Add  the  9,000  people,  and  the  sum  is  less  than 
15/)00.  So  that  the  whole  county,  with  a  double  population,  will  have  a  less  repre- 
sentation than  the  Borough.  The  county  of  Princess  Anne,  which  pays  $2,716  in 
taxes,  will,  on  the  same  plan,  be  surpassed  by  the  Borough  of  Norfolk,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  and  17 — 100  to  1.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  county  of  Nansemond  will  be 
surpassed,  in  the  proportion  of  1  and  94 — 100  to  1.  Thus,  with  mater  population, 
each  of  these  counties  will  have  less  representation  than  the  Norfc&  Borougn. 

Mr.  Taylor  concluded,  bj  renewing  hb  request,  that  the  question  might  be  post> 
poned,  and  that  the  Committee  woula  rise.  He  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  enter  upon 
its  discussion ;  but  he  aflenvards  consented  to  withdraw  the  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  MooBX  of  Rockbridge,  who  then  took  the  floor  in  support  of  the  resolution,  and 
qpoke  as  foUows : 

Mr.  Chairman :  It  was  my  intention,  until  very  recently,  not  to  have  troubled  the 
Committee  with  any  remarks  upon  the  proposition  now  under  consideration.  I  had 
supposed,  that  long  before  we  assembled  in  tliis  Hall,  the  opinion  of  every  member  of 
this  Convention,  would  have  been  unchangeably  fixed,  upon  this  question  at  least,  if 
upon  no  other ;  and  that  consequently,  every  argument  which  might  be  adduced  on 
either  side,  would  be  entirely  thrown  awav.  I  find,  however,  from  the  ^reat  xeal 
which  has  been  manifested  by  ^ntlemen  who  have  advocated  the  opposite  side  of 
the  question  firom  that  which  I  intend  to  espouse,  that  they  do  not  altogether  despair 
of  making  converts  to  their  cause. 

Confident,  as  I  am,  that  in  asking  that  the  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
shall  be  based  upon  white  population  exclusively,  I  am  asking  nothing  more  than  that 
which  is  right  in  itself;  and  unwilling  that  it  should  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that 
I,  or  those  whom  I  represent  in  this  Convention,  are  demanding  any  thing  more  than 
justice  at  your  hands,  I  beg  leave  now  to  present  to  the  Committee,  my  views  upon 
this  highlv  important  subject  I  claim,  Sir,  for  myself,  and  for  my  constituents,  to  be 
actuated  by  higher  considerations,  and  more  honorable  motives,  than  those  of  mere 
sordid  interest,  in  the  course  we  are  pursuing  in  relation  to  this  matter.  And  I  call 
upon  those  gentlemen  who  pay  so  poor  a  compliment  to  themselves  and  to  their  fel- 
low-men, as  to  assert  that  interest  is  the  ^reat,  if  not  the  sole  motive  of  himian  ao- 
tioa,  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  Senatorial  District  fix>m  which  I  come,  and  to  in- 
quire, what  is  the  relative  proportion  of  white  and  block  population  there,  to  what  it 
is  in  other  parts  of  the  State;  and  what  has  been  the  relative  increase  of  the  whites 
and  the  blacks ;  to  ascertain  what  is  the  nature  of  our  soil  and  products ;  what  is  the 
extent  of  our  property  of  every  description  ;  and  if  they  please,  what  taxes  we  pay, 
in  proportion  to  other  portions  of  this  Commonwealth ;  and  then  to  sav,  whether  or 
not,  we  can  reasonably  expect,  to  gain  any  permanent  advantage  from  the  adoption  of 
the  basis  for  which  f  contend,  in  preference  to  that  which  they  propose.  The  fen- 
tleman  from  Accomack,  it  is  true,  has  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  tne  people  of  the 
Valley  have  very  little  interest  in  common  with  the  people  on  this  side  of^  the  Blue 
Ridge  of  mountains ;  and  has  made  a  calculation,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  the  former  will  always  find  it  to  their  interest,  to  impose  taxes  upon  slaves,  in 
preference  to  lands.  He  assumes,  that  in  all  the  counties  in  which  the  slaves  do  not 
bear  a  proportion  of  38  per  cent,  to  the  whole  population,  the  people  will  find  it  to 
their  interest,  to  throw  as  much  as  possible  of  the  burthens  of  taxation,  on  that  spe- 
cies of  property.  Perhaps,  if  the  gentleman  could  have  shewn,  that  the  prof  OTtion 
Off  voters  in  the  Valley  counties  who  hold  slaves,  to  those  who  hold  none,  was  less 
than  38  per  cent,  there  might  have  been  some  foroe  in  the  argument  which  he  ad- 
vanced. But  the  proportion  of  persons  in  those  counties  entitled  to  vote,  who  hold 
slaves,  to  those  who  hold  none,  being  something  like  two  to  one,  it  is  apparent  from 
his  own  reasoning,  and  upon  his  own  principles,  that  they  cannot  be  interested  in 
taxinff  slaves,  in  proference  to  other  property.  And  that  a  majority  of  those  at  least, 
who  nave  the  power  in  their  hands,  have  a  common  interest  with  the  Eastern  people, 
in  protecting  euave  property  from  unjust  taxaticm. 

It  is  said.  Sir,  that  all  comparisons  are  odious ;  and  I  confess,  that  none  ar*  more  so 
to  me,  than  those  which  have  been  made  in  this  Committee^  iqionthe  solgeetof  taza- 
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tion.  Not  because  the  result  of  these  comparisons  will  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  mj 
own  particular  District,  (for  I  think  I  can  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  ofuie  Com- 
mittee, that  we  pay  a  full  proportion  of  all  the  taxes  paid  in  the  State  :)  but  because 
they  are  calculated  to  engender  the  most  unkind  feeling,  between  the  good  people 
of  this  Commonwealth.  I  did  not  like  the  manner  in  which  the  gentleman  from  Ac- 
comack was  pleased  to  divide  the  State,  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  &en  endeavoured  to 
prove,  by  shewing  that  we  (the  Western  people)  drew  more  money  out,  ihan  we  paid 
mto  the  Treasury,  that  we  were  all  a  set  of  paupers,  dependent  on  the  charity  or  the 
East.  I  do  not  choose,  that  we,  who  pay  our  full  proportion  of  the  taxes,  shidl  be 
classed  with  those  who  pay  less  than  their  proportion,  in  order  to  make  us  all  out  pau- 
pers. According  to  this  mode  of  proceeding,  I  can  prove  /ns  own  constituents  to  be 
nothing  but  a  set  of  paupers ;  for  if  he  will  add  his  District,  to  the  whole  country 
West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  he  will  find,  that  all  taken  together,  we  do  not  pay  as  mucn 
into  the  Treasury  as  we  draw  out  of  it.  And  ailer  all,  there  is  nothing  so  very  dis- 
creditable in  a  county  or  district  of  country,  paying  less  money  into  the  Treasury 
than  it  draws  out  of  it ;  for  if  you  divide  the  State  into  two  parts,  containing  equal 
numbers  of  people,  by  any  line  you  please  to  run,  unless  they  draw  out  of  the  Trea- 
sury in  exact  proportion  to  what  they  pay  into  it,  one  division  or  the  other,  will  draw 
out  more  money  than  it  puts  into  it ;  and  according  to  the  gentleman's  mode  of  rea- 
Boninff,  all  the  people  of  that  division  must  be  considered  as  dependent  upon  the  cha- 
rity of  those  01  the  other  division.  I  had  always  supposed  that  the  people  of  every 
portion  of  this  Commonwealth,  contributed  to  the  support  of  Crovemment,  both  in 
personal  services,  and  in  money,  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  contribute,  and  that 
this  was  all  that  could  reasonably  be  demanded  of  them.  I  am  not  wilhng  to  give  to 
those  who  pay  more  money  thain  we  do,  a  greater  representation  than  we  have ;  nor 
will  I  ask  of  those  who  pay  lens,  to  be  satinied  with  a  smaller  one.  I  have  ever  be- 
lieved, that  when  a  man,  however  poor  he  may  be,  has  paid  as  much  money  into  the 
Treasury  as  he  is  able  to  pay,  that  nothing  more  can  be  required  at  his  hands ;  and 
that  his  naving  done  so,  ought,  like  the  widow's  mite,  to  entitle  him,  to  equal  privi- 
leges, with  those,  who  are  enabled,  out  of  the  abundance  of  their  wealth,  to  pay  m 
much  larger  sum. 

Permit  me  now,  Sir,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  once  more,  to  the  de- 
clarations contained  in  our  Bill  of  Rights,  about  which  there  appears  to  be  so  great  a 
diversity  of  opinions.  It  b  not  my  intention  to  follow  those  who  have  preceded  me  in 
this  debate,  over  all  the  ground  which  they  have  occupied  in  discussing  the  principles 
asserted  by  these  declarations ;  my  only  purpose  will  be,  to  explain  to  uie  Committee, 
what  has  been  my  understanding  of  these  declarations,  so  solemnly  made  by  our  an- 
cestors. I  have  been  in  the  constant  habit,  from  my  eartiest  infancy  to  the  present 
moment,  of  regarding  the  whole  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  sacred  instrument,  in  which  the 
only  true  principles  upon  which  Republican  Governments  can  be  founded,  had  been 
proclaimed  to  tne  world.  And  I  trust.  Sir,  I  shall  be  pardoned,  (for  I  assure  jon  I 
mean  no  offence  to  any  man,)  when  I  say,  that  although  I  did  believe  that  individuals 
might  be  found  in  foreign  countries,  who  (misled  by  the  prejudices  of  education,  or 
blinded  by  interest,^  might  be  disposed  to  question  their  authenticity;  yet  I  did  not 
believe,  tiiat  in  this  boasted  land  of  liberal  principles,  one  man  could  be  found,  who 
would  refuse  to  acknowledge  them  as  the  foundation,  upon  which  the  whole  super- 
structure of  Government  should  rest.  Entertaining  such  sentiments  as  these,  it  has 
been,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  extreme  pain,  that  I  have  lis* 
tened  to  tne  very  able  and  ingenious  arguments  of  gentlemen,  which  to  my  apprehen- 
sion, are  but  too  well  calculated  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of  this,  and  every  other 
Republican  Government. 

The  first  section  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  asserts,  <<  that  all  men  are  by  nature  equally 
free  and  independent,"  &c.  Now,0ir,  is  there  any  man  here  who  doubts  thataU 
men  are  "  by  nature  eqiuilly  free  and  independent  ?*  I  presume  there  is  not  one  in- 
dividual in  all  this  Assembly,  who  is  prepared  to  express  a  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
But,  sa^  gentlemen,  our  ancestors  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  all  men  are  in  the  ac- 
tual enjoyment  of  equal  rights  and  privileges ;  they  only  meant  that  by  nature,  they 
are  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  privileges ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  entirely  concur  with 
them.  But  when  genUemen  undertake  to  pronounce  this  to  be  a  mere  abstract  prin- 
ciple, which  can  never  be  applied  to  the  actual  condition  of  men,  I  differ  with  them 
toto  ctdo.  And  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  it  is  a  principle  which  not  only  can  6«, 
but  which  must  be  acted  upon  by  all  men,  whatever  their  condition  in  life  may  have 
been ;  whether  they  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  natural  rights,  or  held  in 
the  most  degraded  state  of  slavery,  whenever  they  are  about  to  form  a  Constitution ; 
otherwise,  the  Government  which  they  establish,  must  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  despotism.  We  have  been  asked,  if  this  be  really  a 
correct  principle,  and  susceptible  of  universal  application,  why  was  it  that  the  skives 
were  excluded  by  our  ancestors,  and  why  do  we  not  now  propose  to  admit  them  as 
parties  to  the  social  compact  ?    The  answer  to  this  question  is  so  easily  given,  and  is 
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00  obvious,  that  I  am  aurpriscd  it  should  ever  have  been  asked.  The  answer  is,  that 
we  do  not  choose  to  form  or  enter  into  any  such  compact  with  themr  And  is  not  thia 
a  sufficient  answer  ? 

We  exclude  litem ^  for  precisely  the  same  reaeons  tliat  we  would  exclude  foreigners 
of  every  description;  for  the  same  reasons  that  we  would  refuse  to  extend  the  right 
of  citizenship  to  the  inhabitants  of  Texas,  or  of  Canada,  or  to  any  race  of  Indians 
who  might  wish  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  part  of  the  community  to  which  we  twlong : 
namely,  that  we  do  not  choose  to  grant  their  request.     And  we  would  not  choose  to 
grant  such  a  request,  because  we  believe  that  they  would  not  make  good  citizens. 
We  do  not  propose  to  admit  our  slaves  as  parties  to  the  social  compact,  because  we 
believe  that  they  would  not  make  good  citizens,  or  because  we  are  prejudiced  against 
their  colour ;  or  if  you  please,  because  we  think  proper  to  disregard  their  natural 
rights,  and  to  hold  tliem  in  slavery,  that  we  may  reap  the  benefit  of  their  labour. 
And  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  what  tlie  reason  for  excluding  them  may  be,  if  it  be 
sufficient  to  induce  us  to  do  so.     By  excluding  foreigners,  however,  or  Indians,  we 
do  not  interfere  with  their  natural  riglita ;  but  leave  them  at  liberty  to  form  any  sort 
of  Government  they  please  for  themselves.     The  mistake  is  in  supposing  that  the 
principle,  if  true,  is  one  which  must,  in  \\&  application,  be  extended,  to  all,  to  whom, 
it  can  be  extended  :  whereas,  it  is  one,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  extended,  so  as  to 
embrace  any  particular  race  or  class  of  people,  as  may  seem  best  to  those  who  are 
about  to  establish  a  Government:  but  which  must  be  extended  to  all  whom  it  is  in- 
tended, shall  become  parties  to  the  compact,  or  members  of  tlie  community.     It  is 
evident,  that  such  was  the  understanding  which  our  ancestors  had  of  this  principle, 
and  of  its  application,  at  the  time  whf  n  our  Bill  of  Rigbts  and  Constitution  were 
established  by  them.     They,  excluded  foreigners  from  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rigbts 
and  privileges  of  citizenship  in  this  State,  except  upon  certain  conditions :  the^   ex- 
cluded tlie  Indians  altogether,  and  tliey  excluded  the  m^groes  aliogetJier,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  excluding  the  latter,  were  stronger  than  tliose  for  excluding  tlie  former.    All 
those,  however,  who  were  admitted  as  members  of  the  conmmnity,  were  admitted 
upon  terms  of  perfect  equality.     Let  us  suppose  the  agents  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, with  a  view  to  induce  them  to  return  to  tlieir  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown, 
to  have  addressed  them  in  language  like  this :   *'  You  h.jve  declared,  tliat  all  men  are 
by  nature  equally  free  and  independent,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  people  have  an 
indubitable  and  unalienable  right,  to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  Government  at  their 
pleasure ;  and  we  have  a  strong  party  amongst  the  white  people  in  tliis  State,  who 
are  in  favour  of  abohshing  the  Government  which  you  have  established,  which  added 
to  the  whole  number  of  indiaus  and  negroes  in  tne  State,  (who  are  also  in  our  fa- 
vour,) will  make  a  majority ;  which,  according  to  your  own  principles,  has  a  right  to 
change  the  Government  at  its  pleasure.     We  therefore  demand  that  yru  submit  to 
the  will  of  this  majority,  and  give  up  the  power  which  you  are  no  longer  entitled  to 
hold."     What  are  we  to  suppose  would  have  been  their  reply  to  such  a  demand  ? 
Would  they  not  have  said,  "these  Indians  and  negroes  ccmstitute  no  part  of  the 
community  for  whose  advantage  this  Government  was  formed,  and  consequently  have 
no  right  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  subject;  and  although  we  admit  that  tbeir 
natund  rights  are  equal  to  our  own,  yet  they  not  having  been  permitted  to  becrme 
parties  to  the  compact  from  which  we  derive  our  authority,  tliey  can  have  no  voice 
m  changing  or  destroving  it."     And  they  might  well  have  add«  d,  "  these  negroes 
whom  VQU  see  so  totally  unfitted  by  their  habits,  and  wont  of  all  tlie  moral  virtues,  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  of  a  free  Government,  have  no  just  cause  of  c<  m- 
plaint  against  any  one  for  placing  them  in  their  present  degraded  condition,  except  it 
IS  against  your  own  King,  who  sent  them  amongst  us,  and  compelled  us  to  receive 
them,  contrary  to  our  own  inclinations,  which  is  one  of  the  grievances  complained  of 
in  the  preamble  to  our  Constitution." 

Havmg  expressed  my  belief  that  our  slaves  are  by  nature  equally  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent as  ourselves,  or  in  otlier  words,  that  they  are  by  nature,  entitled  to  equal 
rights  and  privileges,  it  may  not  be  improper,  that  I  should  make  one  or  two  remarks, 
wnich  though  they  have  no  immediate  bearing  upon  the  question  before  us,  may 
serve  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  of  my  sentiments  upon  a  subject  of  such  vital 
importance  to  this  State  as  that  of  slavery.  I  give  it  then,  as  my  deliberate  opinion, 
that  although  our  slaves  are  by  nature,  entitled  to  equal  rights  witJi  tlie  rest  of  the 
human  race,  and  although  it  would  be  both  our  interest  and  our  duty  to  send  them 
out  from  amongst  us,  if  any  practicable  scheme  could  be  suggested  for  effecting  that 
object;  that  yet,  all  questions  as  to  their  rights,  are  questions  between  them  and  our 
selves  exclusively.  It  is  moreover  my  opinion,  that  if  the  necessity  of  the  case  does 
not  furnish  a  sufficient  excuse  for  our  retaining  them  in  servitude,  (as  I  hope  it  does,) 
that  we  are  answerable  for  our  injustice  towards  tliem,  only  to  our  own  consciences, 
and  to  the  Great  God  of  all :  and  that  no  foreign  people  or  power,  have  a  right  in 
any  manner,  under  any  circumstances,  or  under  any  pretence,  to  interfere  between 
them  and  us.    And  so  far  do  I  carry  my  ideas  of  exclusive  right,  upon  this  subject, 
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that  if  the  maiority  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  or  of  their  representatives,  were  to  de- 
termine to  reduce  all  the  i'me  negroes  amongst  us  to  a  state  of  slavery,  although  the 
proposition  in  itself  would  be  nif>st abhorrent  to  njy  feelings;  yet  I  should  regard  my- 
self as  a  traitor  to  my  country,  if  1  did  not  resist  by  all  tiie  means  in  mv  power,  any 
attempt  which  might  be  made,  on  the  part  of  any  other  people,  to  intertere. 

We  have  been  nsked,  why  it  is  we  exclude  tlie  women  from  all  participation  in  the 
formation  of  Government,  if  it  be  true  tliat  all  the  human  race  possess  equal  natu- 
ral rights  ?  I  answer,  tliat  it  is  not  because  we  deny  to  these  an  equahty  pf  natural 
rights,  or  because  they  are  inferior  in  intelligence,  morality,  or  virtue,  to  ourselves: 
for  1  Will  be  as  ready  to  admit  as  any  gentleman  on  the  oppftsite  side  of  the  question, 
that  in  all  these  particulars  they  are  our  equals  at  least,  and  in  most  of  them,  our  su- 
periors. And  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  the  other  day  that  the  gentleman  from 
Orange,  should  have  thouglit  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  historical  argument,  to  prove 
what  no  one  here  was  disposed  to  dispute  in  relation  to  their  capacity  for  conducting 
the  affairs  of  Government. 

It  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  question,  to  say,  that  the  women  have  never 
claimed  the  right  to  participate  in  the  formation  of  the  Government,  and  that  until 
they  do,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  our  discussing  or  deciding  upon  it :  more  espe- 
cially as  no  one  believes  that  any  such  claim  will  ever  be  insisted  upon  by  them. 
There  surely  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  attempt  to  impose  upon  them,  burthens 
which  they  are  unwilling  to  bear.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  assign  the  reason  why 
Ihey  do  not  make  any  such  demand,  I  would  say  that  it  is  because  their  interests  are 
■o  completely  identified  witli  our  own,  that  it  is  impossible  tliat  we  can  make  any  re- 
gulation injuriously  affecting  tlieir  rights,  which  will  not  equally  injure  ourselves. 
And  because  they  have  such  unlimited  confidence  in  our  sex,  that  they  cannot  sus- 
pect us  of  tmy  disposition  to  act  unjustly  towards  them.  A  confidence  which  I  hope 
18  by  no  means  misplaced,  unless  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  tliis  question,  are 
disposed  to  impose  some  unjust  restrictions  upon  tliem,  of  which  I  am  sure  I  am  very 
fiu"  from  suspecting  any  member  of  this  body. 

We  have  been  called  upon  to  assign  a  reason  why  infants  under  the  nge  of  twenty- 
one  years,  should  be  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  formation  of  the  Government,  if 
the  principles  for  which  I  have  been  contending  are  correct  ?  I  answer,  that  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  assign  the  reasons  for  it,  when  they  claim  the  right;  and  as  it  is 
very  certain  they  do  not  intend  to  make  the  demandf  at  present,  we  need  not  waste 
our  time  in  making  unprofitable  enquiries,  into  the  extent  or  nature  of  their  rights. 
The  question  asked  hy  tlie  ffenlleman  from  Orange,  (Mr.  Barbour^  as  to  our  right  to 
exclude  the  free  negroes  irom  the  rights  of  citizenship,  is  sufliciently  answered  by 
saying,  that  we  choose  to  exclude  them  for  reasons  which  must  be  obvious  to  him, 
and  therefore  need  not  be  assigned. 

There  has  been  one  other  question  asked,  which  deserves  our  most  serious  considera- 
tion. It  is  this :  What  right  have  we,  if  the  principles  assorted  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  are 
correct,  to  exclude  paupers  from  taking  any  part  in  the  formation  or  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  ?  It  is  important  in  the  consideration  of  tliis  question,  to  know 
precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  term  paupers.  If  this  term  is  intended  to  embrace  all 
the  non-freeholders,  as  I  presume  it  is,  (for  it  is  on  account  of  their  poverty,  and  the 
,  want  of  common  interest  with  and  attachment  to  tlie  community,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  consequent  upon  their  state  of  poverty,  that  they  are  excluded,)  tliere  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  makiiw  a  suitable  reply  to  the  question.  The  reply  which  I  am  disposed 
to  make,  is  this :  These  paupers  or  non-freeholders,  being  admitted  to  belong  to  the 
community,  and  acknowledged  as  parties  to  the  compact  of  Government,  and  they 
having  demanded  permission  to  exercise  their  rights,  as  they  have  done,  in  language 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  or  disregarded  ;  we  have  ho  right  to  exclude  tliem  from  a 
share  in  the  alteration  of  the  old  or  the  formation  of  a  new  Constitution.  And,  Sir, 
if  I  am  not  deceived  by  the  language  of  their  memorials  now  upon  your  table,  they 
are  determined  not  to  be  prevented  from  exercising  their  rights.  When  we  come  to 
consider  the  question,  of  who  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  adoption  cr 
rejection  of  the  new  or  amended  Constitution,  I  may  perhaps  endeavor  to  satisfy  the 
Committee,  that  every  free  white  man  above  tlie  age  of  twenty-one  years,  will  be 
entitled  to  vote  upon  that  question,  inasmuch,  as  the  people  will  then  be  engaged,  in 
the  actual  exercise  of  those  equal  rights,  secured  to  them  W  our  Bill  of  Rights :  And 
to  draw  the  distinction  between  these  natural  rights,  and  the  right  of  suffrage,  which 
is  a  mere  conventional  right,  and  can  only  be  claimed  or  exercised,  by  those  on  whom 
it  has  been  conferred  by  the  majority  which  created  the  Constitution.  For  the  pre- 
sent, it  is  enough  for  me  to  deny  our  right  to  exclude  them  from  voting,  for  or  against 
the  new  Constitution. 

The  second  section  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  asserts :  That  all  power  is  vested  in,  and 
consequently  derived  from,  the  people,  &c..  To  this  proposition  I  understand  no  ob- 
jection has  been  made.  I. shall  therefore  pass  on  to  the  third  section,  which  asserts : 
That  Government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  &c.  (here  the  third  section  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
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read.)  And  it  has  been  in  discussing  this  proposition,  that  most  of  the  questions  I 
liave  endeavored  to  answer,  have  been  propounded :  but  which  I  have  thought  had 
more  immediate  relation  to  the  first  principle  asserted  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

A  question  has  been  raised,  whether  the  rifht  of  the  maiority  to  govern  which  m 
here  asserted,  is  a  natural  or  conventional  right ;  and  we  have  been  called  upon  to 
prove  that  it  is  a  natural  right.  For  my  own  port,  I  conceive  it  to  be  wholly  imma- 
terial, as  to  the  effect  it  is  to  have  upon  the  decision  of  the  question  now  before  us, 
whether  it  is  considered  as  a  natural,  or  as  a  conventional  right.  If  it  be  not  a  na- 
tural right,  its  existence  must  at  least  be  acknowledged,  before  the  social  compact 
can  be  formed.  For  unquestionably,  it  is  essential  for  any  body  of  men,  who  may  be 
about  to  form  a  Constitution,  to  determine  in  the  first  place  how  the  questions  which 
may  arise  shall  be  determined.  It  would  perhaps  be  unpoesible  for  me  to  furnish  a 
better  illustration  of  my  views  upon  this  subject,  than  tliat  which  is  afforded  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  Convention  itself.  When  we 
assembled  in  this  Hall  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  we  met  upon  terms  of 
perfect  equality,  notwithstanding  the  great  inequality  which  must  exist  among  so 
many  individuals,  both  as  to  intellectual  qualifications,  and  to  physical  power.  A 
motion  was  made  to  appoint  a  President,  and  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Loudoun 
was  put  in  nomination  by  the  venerable  gentleman  firom  Orange.  It  being  under- 
stood that  a  majority  of  the  members  were  in  favor  of  the  election  of  the  gentleman 
from  Loudoun,  he  took  his  seat  as  President.  And  if  another  person  had  l^en  put  in 
nomination,  and  had  received  less^than  the  majority,  and  the  member  from  Loudoun 
had  obtained  but  a  majority  of  one  vote,  still  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  take  his 
seat  as  President :  and  any  man  who  would  have  questioned  liis  right  to  do  so,  would 
have  been  regarded  as  little  better  than  a  madman. 

We  proceeded  in  the  next  place  to  elect  a  Clerk,  a  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and  two  Door 
Keepers,  and  in  every  case  we  continued.to  ballot,  over  and  over  tLpAuy  until  it  was 
ascertained  who  had  the  majority.  Thus  was  the  riffht  of  the  majority  to  rule,  ac- 
knowledged time  after  time  by  this  Convention,  wimout  a  single  dissenting  voice : 
and  all  this  took  place  before  we  had  become  organized  as  a  Convention. 

So  soon  as  we  were  organized,  we  again  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
nile,  bj  every  vote  whicn  we  ffave  upon  the  adoption  of  the  rules  by  which  our  de- 
liberations are  regulated.  And  the  only  binding  authority  which  those  rules  have 
over  us  at  this  moment,  is  derived  from  the  sanction  given  to  them  by  tiie  vote  of  the 
majority.  Is  it  then  for  us  to  question  the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule,  after  having 
■o  often  acknowledged  it,  in  a  case  exactly  in  point  ?  Surely  it  is  not.  It  would  be 
idle  after  this,  to  go  into  the  enquiry,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
rule.  Nor  need  I  go  into  the  enquiries  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Northamp- 
ton, as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  majority  is  to  be  ascertained,  how  the  votes  are  to  be 
given,  or  who  would  appoint  the  tellers.  If  the  majority  be  ascertained,  it  is  imma- 
terial how  it  is  ascertained  ;  and  I  presume  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  any  Gov- 
ernment in  a  country  where  parties  were  so  equally  balanced  as  to  require  a  count 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  majority.  I  do  not  imagine  that  our  ancestors,  when  they 
dissolved  the  old  Government,  and  established  the  existing  Constitution,  waited  to 
take  the  votes,  or  appointed  tellers  for  that  purpose,  before  they  began  to  exercise  the 
powers  incident  to  Government.  It  was  sufficient  for  Uiem  to  know  that  they  were 
the  majority. 

It  is  not  correct  to  suppose,  as  has  been  done  by  some  of  those  who  have  preceded 
me  in  this  debate,  that  the  acknowledgnient  of  an  unquadified  right  in  the  majority 
to  govern,  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  any  rights  in  me  minority.  The 
minoritv  still  retain  tneir  natural  rights  unimpaired  by  the  establishment  of  Govern- 
ment ;  but  it  being  impossible  that  two  separate  social  compacts  can  be  formed,  or 
rather,  that  two  independent  communities,  can  exist  in  the  same  country  at  the  same 
time,  the  minority  being  the  weakest  party,  must  either  submit  to  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, or  leave  the  country.  Thus  we  see  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  tribes  of  Indians 
compelled  to  leave  the  Southern  States,  and  the  Royalists  flying  frt>m  Mexico  at  this 
very  time,  and  seeking  an  at>ode  in  countries  where  they  may  enjoy  all  their  rights 
unimpaired. 

The  gentleman  from  Northampton,  speaking  of  the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern, 
says :  <*  The  very  advocates  of  this  doctrine  amndon  it,  because  they  cannot  but  per- 
ceive, that  it  b  impossible  in  practical  Government,  to  push  it  to  its  fair  results  ;*'  and 
asks  *^  if  fi«e  whites  alone  are  to  give  the  measure  of  political  power,  upon  what  prin- 
ciple is  it,  that  any  one  individuafis  deprived  of  his  share  in  that  power  .^'*  The  gen- 
tleman will  pardon  me  for  saying  tliat  he  has  done  the  advocates  of  this  principle, 
neat  injustice,  and  that  he  and  allthe  other  gentlemen  who  have  followed  him  upon 
the  same  side  of  the  question,  have  fallen  into  a  very  great  error,  by  attempting  to  ap- 
ply the  principle  or  rule  improperly.  The  rule  is  applicable  when  a  Government  m 
to  be  formed,  but  can  with  no  propriety  be  thought  to  be  applied  to  mere  conventioQ- 
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a]  reffulationsy  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  will  of  the  majority  as  expresBed  in 
the  Constitution. 

If  it  is  provided  by  the  Constitution,  that  none  but  persons  possessing  the  freehold 
quaUfication,  shall  b«  entitled  to  tlie  rljjht  of  sutl'rage,  or  that  a  plurality  of  votes  only 
shall  be  required  to  elect  uieinbers  to  the  General  Assembly  ;  or  if  the  Legislature,  in 
pursuance  of  auUiority  derived  from  titb  Constitution,  declare  that  there  must  be  una- 
nimity in  jury  trials.  <Slc:  all  these  thinors  are  right  end  proper,  because  the  majority 
have  willed  that  it  shall  be  so.  And  if  tiie  majority  think  proper  at  any  time,  they 
have  full  power  to  vary  these  regulations  and  to  adopt  others  in  their  stead :  there 
can  be  nothing  discovered  tlien,  inconsistent  with  the  unhmited  right  of  the  majority 
to  rule,  in  any  of  theue  mere  ctmventional  regulations  which  have  been  00  oiten,and 
0D  triumphantly  referred  to  during  this  debate. 

The  gentleman  from  Northampton  attempts  to  avoid  the  force  and  efieot  of  this 
principle,  as  applicable  to  tlie  question  before  us,  by  asserting  that  *^  there  are  in  fact 
no  original  fundamental  principles  of  Government ;  that  the  principles  of  Govern- 
ment do  not  apply  to  anoUier ;  and  that  the  same  principles  will  not  apply  in  the  same 
country  at  difierent  time^i  and  under  different  circumstances.**  He  also  asserted,  thai 
**  this  principle  (that  the  majority  shall  govern)  does  not  prevail  in  England  or  in  Tur- 
kev,  and  that  yet  there  are  Governments  in  both  these  countries."  I  bef  leave  to 
diner  with  the  gentle  man  in  every  one  of  the  positions  he  has  taken.  I  arorm,  that 
there  are  origins  fundamental  principles  of  Government,  which  must  and  do  prevail 
in  all  countries,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances.  And  that  this  very  princi- 
ple of  the  right  of  the  maj<irity  to  govern  has  prevailed  at  all  times,  both  in  England 
and  in  Turkey.  Every  change  which  has  been  effected  in  the  British  Government, 
from  the  days  of  King  Alfred  to  the  present  moment,  has  been  made  with  the  consent 
of  the  majority,  without  which  it  could  not  have  been  effected  at  all.  In  France,  this 
principle  has  been  appUed  in  the  last  half  century,  to  change  the  Government  from 
an  absolute  Monarchy  to  a  limited  Monarchy  ;  from  a  limited  Monarchy  to  a  Repub- 
hc ;  from  a  Republic  to  a  Despotism  ;  and  from  a  Despotism  back  again  to  a  limited 
Monarchy.  And  all  the  dreadiul  convulsions  of  that  country,  grew  out  of  an  attempt 
of  the  minority  to  resist  the  will  of  the  majority.  The  power  of  the  majority  over 
the  Government  is  unlimited,  and  they  niay,  at  any  time,  convert  the  Crovernment 
from  a  Monarchy  into  a  Republic,  or  from  a  Kepublic  into  a  Monarchy,  at  their  plea- 
sure. In  tine,  the  majority  have  *^  an  indubitable,  unalienable,  and  indefeasible  right 
to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  '  the  existing  form  of  Government  at  their  pleasure. 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  gentleman  last  alluded  to,  that  there  are  two  sorts 
of  majorities,  viz  :  a  majority  of  numbers  and  a  majority  of  interests.  I  confess.  Sir, 
I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  majority  of  interests,  any  more  than 
I  should  have  been  able  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  if  he  had  talked  to  me  about  a 
majority  of  air,  or  of  religion,  or  any  thing  else,  m  speaking  of  which  he  could 
not,  with  any  propriety,  use  the  term  majority.  I  understand  by  the  word  majority, 
as  used  in  tlie  Bill  of  Rights,  precisely  what  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  men  out 
of  a  thousand  throughout  the  United  States  understand  by  it,  that  is,  a  majority  of 
numbers.  And  if  the  gentleman  hnd  consulted  his  own  constituents  upon  the  subject, 
he  would  have  found  that  tlie  whole  of  tiiein  understand  it  as  I  do. 

In  order  to  sustain  this  doctrine  of  a  majority  of  interests,  the  gentleman  advanced 
a  proposition,  which  1  shall  endeavor  to  shew  is  utterly  incorrect,  that  is,  that  pro- 
perty is  one  of  the  elements  of  society.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  trutii  of 
this  propo  ition,  we  must  lo«>k  back  to  the  original  rights  of  men  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Each  man  had  a  right  to  that  which  was  in  his  immediate  possession,  and  to  nothing 
mire,. and  tlie  moment  he  abandoned  that  possession,  any  other  individual  could 
ac  }a  T<!i  a  perfect  tille  to  it,  by  seizing  anJ  appropriating  it  tf>  his  own  use.  And  the  title 
which  m  m  acquires  in  a  state  of  society  to  property,  owes  its  existence  and  its  vali- 
dity, entirely  t>  the  consent,  expressed  or  impliea,  of*^the  other  members  of  the  society 
to  which  he  belong.  For  example,  when  the  Legislature,  acting  under  authority 
derived  from  the  majority,  have  said  that  the  possession  of  a  deed  executed  with  cer- 
tain formalities,  shall  entitle  a  man  to  hold  real  estate,  or  that  the  possession  of  a  bond, 
shall  give  the  holder  a  right  to  claim  property  in  tlie  hands  of  another  :  the  vahdity  of 
these  claims  depends  entirely  upon.  Legislative  enactment,  and  have  no  foundation 
whatever  in  nature.  And  I  hesitate  not  to  afHrm,  that  whenever  individuals  posses- 
sing property  have  entered  into,  or  become  members  of  any  social  compact,  that  they 
must  have  derived  their  title  to  that  property  from  the  consent  of  some  other  society 
in  which  they  hid  lived.  Property  then  is  not  an  element  of  society,  it  is  only  one  of 
the  strongest  inducemnits  which  men  have,  for  entering  into  the  social  compact.  It 
was  said  l>y  the  learned  gentleman  from  Northampton  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  people  since  the  period  when  Bible  histtiry  commenced,  who  went  into  a  state  of 
society  without  any  property.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  so  accurately  acquainted  with 
Bible  history  as  that  gentleman,  but  I  am  inchned  to  think,  the  Israelites  themselves, 
most  have  had  very  httle  proper^  to  begin  with,  after  passing  through  the  wilderness; 
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and  I  could  nnme  aeveml  otlier  nations,  who,  in  the  commencement,  must  have  been 
as  destitute  ol  profierly  as  we  can  conceive  of  men  bein^. 

Not  bem^  entirely  sils.ied  with  liiii  new  d  »ctnne  ot' a  majority  of  interest,  the 
gentletmn  innn  >  rt»u.upl>>n.  in  tUe  next  p  ate  endeavored  to  shew  thiit  tliere  was 
a  large  majority  of  nu.nber^t  on  tills  side  oftlit;  iilue  Kidge,  if  we  tuke  the  slaves  into 
the  estimate.  I  have  olre.uiy  endeavored  to  prove  thattiie  slaves,  not  being  a  part  of 
tlie  community,  or  belongmg  to  llie  l^y  p  ditic,  cannot  be  ccmnted  at  all.  But  if 
they  are  to  be  counted  on  eitner  side,  (which  God  forbid)  what  title  has  he,  to  count 
them  on  his  side.'  Is  it  bei-.auie  t<ieir  interests  and  his  are  tiie  sajue.'  Surely  not ; 
for  every  interest  they  have  on  earth  is  adverse  to  his,  and  if  counted  at  all,  they  must 
be  counted  aj^ainat  hi.n. 

But,  Sir,  tliere  is  another  very  numerous  and  respectable  class  of  men  in  tliis  coun- 
try, wnjse  cUi.iu  hive  ju  yet  been  but  little  noticed  in  tliis  body,  but  who  have  a 
right  to  be  taken  into  tJie  estimate ;  who,  as  I  have  already  stited  are  determined 
boldly  to  assert  their  ri^^hts ;  and  who  must  be  ctmnted  upon  one  side  or  the  other. 
I  allude.  Sir,  to  the  non-ireeliolders.  Aiid  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  so  oflen  and  so 
forcibly  re. narked,  by  gentlemen  on  the  otiier  side  of  th  s  questirm,  that  interest  is  the 
main  spring  of  huinan  action,  I  would  ask  what  interest  Uiey  have,  in  common  with 
the  slive-h  Iders.' 

Djes  tiie  gentlemm  expect  them  to  unite  with  him,  because  they  find  the  advo- 
cates of  their  rights  amour  th  >se  wh;»  are  in  favor  of  the  mixed  basis .^  If  this  were 
the  fact,  such  an  expectation,  would  not  be  altogether  unreasonable.  But  unless  these 
non-freeholders,  be  both  blind  and  deaf,  they  oinnot  be  ign  jrant  of  the  fact,  that  in 
all  Uie  struggles  which  hive  tiken  place  in  tlie  Legislature,  up<m  the  Convention 
question,  it  lias  been  by  the  adv(»cates  of  the  wnite  ba.s  s  of  representation  alone,  that 
their  claims  have  been  attended  to,  ajid  supp  »rted  agiinst  the  mo.Ht  violent  op]>itsitiou 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  now  in  favor  of  the  mixed  basis.  Nor  can  they  forget 
by  whom  tbey  have  been  excluded  from  being  represented  in  tliis  very  Convention. 
The  whole  boJy  of  non-freeholders  on  this  side  ot  the  mountain  tlien,  together  witli 
all  other  mn-slave-li.»lders,  must  be  added  to  the  wlif  le  population  on  the  wtst,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  freeholders  immed  ately  on  this  side  riL  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
counted  agansl  him  .  and  then  let  us  see,  what  sort  of  a  minority  we  have,  attempting 
to  dictate  terms  to  the  majority. 

I  have  tlms,  Mr.  Chairinan,  endeavored  to  express  to  the  Committee  what  has  been 
ray  understandmg  of  some  of  the  declirati  ns  contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights:  to 
prove  that  tlie  assertion  c  'Utiined  in  the  tiiird  section,  tliat  is,  '*  that  the  maj»»rity  have 
an  indubitible.  unibenable,  and  nidefeasible  right,  to  rel'  rm.  alter,  or  abolish  it"  (the 
Government)  is  true  ;  and  thit  there  is  a  large  majority  of  the  community,  who  must 
be  fairly  presu.ned  to  be  in  favor  of  making  tlie  white  |)opulation  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation, in  the  General  Ass*  mbly. 

1  shall  proceed  in  the  next  place,  to  c^msider  the  amendment  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  geitlemin  Irom  Culpeper,  (Mr.  Green)  to  the  resolution  rep  rt  u  by 
the  Legislative  Com. ai" tee.  His  p.-opositi  )n  is,  that  representation  in  tlie  House  of 
Delegates,  sh  dl  be  based  upon  a  co.nbined  ratio  of  white  popu'a  ion.  and  of  taxation. 
The  first  remark  which  I  sh  dl  make  upon  this  propositif  n,  is,  that  I  cannot  perceive 
how  it  will  be  possible,  if  the  amendment  shall  prevail,  ever  to  apply  the  rule  which 
it  is  intended  to  establish  Do  gentlemen  mean  to  make  the  taxes  now  paid  the 
permanent  basis  of  representation  F  If  they  do,  they  will  find,  that  in  a  very  short 
time,  owing  to  the  con.stant  fluctuation  in  property,  and  the  consequent  change  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  taxes  paid,  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  that  the  represen- 
tation wUl  soon  cease  to  be  just,  even  upon  their  own  principles.  I  cannot  suppose 
that  gentlemen  intend  to  mike  the  law  now  in  force,  imposing  taxes  for  the  support 
of  Government,  a  part  of  the  Constitution  ;  for,  if  they  do,  they  might  as  well  dis- 
pense with  the  Le^.sl  itive  body  altogether;  the  most  important  part  oT  its  duty  bein^r 
to  regulate  the  taxes  according  to  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay,  and  tlie  necessities 
of  the  Government.  If  the  amendment  prevails,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Legislature 
are  to  be  prevented  from  imposing  the  taxes  in  such  a  way,  as  to  give  to  one  portion 
of  the  community,  the  whole  amount  of  power  or  representation,  vni'ch  it  is  proposed 
to  derive  from  the  payment  of  taxes.  For  exa.!;ple,  if  the  slave-holders,  having  the 
majority  in  the  Legi?<hture,  choose  to  take  to  themselves  the  whole  representation 
arising  from  trtxition  ;  all  they  hive  to  do,  will  be  to  collect  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
Commonwealt'i  fro.n  a  tax  upon  slaves  But  granting  that  the  rule,  if  adopted,  can 
be  applied,  which  I  think  more  than  doubtful,  let  us  examine  tlie  principle  which  it 
establishes,  and  the  justice  of  ap olving  it. 

The  prin-'ple  is,  tint  every  p  )rtion  of  the  community  shall  be  represented  in  pro- 
portion to  the  taxes  it  p  r,  s  into  the  tre isnry-  And  those  who  avow  th's  principle,  at- 
tempt to  sustain  it  by  saying,  that  taxation  and  representation  must  always  go  toge- 
ther; and  by  compirm  r  th^  s  cid  c  unpact  to  a  partner-»hip  between  iiierchantB»  «»r  a 
Bank  OMociation,  in  which  ^y^ry  member  is  entitled  to  power,  m  proportion  to  the 
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capital  or  stock  he  furnishes.  In  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  this  principle,  let  at 
see  how  it  will  work,  when  applied  to  individuals ;  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
principles  of*  this  sort  cun  be  properly  tesUd  ;  lor  it  is  always  true,  that  a  principle, 
which  cannot  be  justly  enforced  twjtween  inu  viduuls  belonging  to  tlie  same  commu- 
nity, can  never  be  justly  enf  irced  against  tlie  inhabitants  ol  a  particular  district,  who 
constitute  a  part  ot  Uiat  community,  it  this  be  a  correct  principle,  tben  tlie  man  who 
owns,  or  pays  taxes  <»rt  two  slaves,  is  entitled  to  twice  as  much  |>ower  ashe  who  owns, 
or  pays  taxes  on  but  one  ;  and  hw  who  owns  or  pays  taxes  on  a  tliousand  slaves,  will 
be  entitled  to  hve  hundred  times  as  niucii  power,  as  he  who  owns  but  two,  and  one 
thousand  times  as  much  as  he  wiio  owns  but  one  ;  and  he  who  owns  no  slave,  or  pays 
no  taxes,  will  t>e  entitled  to  no  power  at  all.  Suppose  a  pro|>osition  was  made  at  tKis 
time  to  act  upon  this  principle,  and  give  to  every  man  power  at  tlie  elections  (that  is 
to  say,  a  number  ot*  votes,)  corresponding  to  tlie  amount  of  taxes  which  he  pays,  is 
there  any  man  here  who  would  have  tiie  hardihood  to  vote  for  it.'  Surely  there  is 
not  one.  And  if  such  a  provision  were  engralted  in  tlie  Constitution,  do  you  believe 
tliat  the  people  would  submit  to  it.'  Do  you  believe  that  the  non-slave-holders  would 
agree  to  be  deprived  of  all  share  in  tlie  elections  ;  or  that  tliose  who  own  but  from  one 
to  twenty,  would  agree  to  see  the  elections  entirely  controuled  by  a  few,  who  own 
from  one  hundred  to  a  thousimd  ?  it  is  imp  )ssible  any  man  can  believe  such  a  system 
could  be  enforced.  And  yet,  S.r,  we  are  gravely  called  upon  to  entbrce  this  principle 
against  tlie  people  west  of  the  Alleghany,  which  we  /tare  not  even  pr.  pose  to  estab- 
Iwh  amongst  ourselves.  I  say  amongst  ourse  rrjf.  Sir,  because  I  attlrm  it  as  my  be- 
lief, that  tlie  people  of  my  district  have  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much  interest  in  this 
Question,  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  on  the  easteni  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
And  1  shall  endeavor,  before  i  take  my  seat,  to  prove  that  we  are  much  more  strongly 
connected  with  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  State,  by  motives  of  interest,  than  the 
people  of  eitlier  the  Accomack  or  the  Culpeper  districts,  from  whose  representatives 
we  have  heard  so  much  on  the  subject  of  imaginary  separate  interests. 

TJie  true  rule  as  to  t<ixution,  (and  it  is  one  wliich  prevails  every  where,)  is,  that 
every  man  shall  pay  in  proportion  to  his  ability  topay,  without  any  sort  of  regard  ^be- 
ing had  to  tile  political  rights  which  he  eni  >y9.  This  is  the  rule  which  has  constantly 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Legislature  of  Virg  nia.  in  all  times  past.  I  have  been  as- 
tonished, not  to  say  aiuazed,  to  hear  gentlem*  n  complaining  of  the  ^eat  inequality 
betwixt  the  taxes  paid  b/  the  people  ot  the  East,  and  those  paid  by  the  people  of  the 
West;  and  especially  of  the  taxes  paid  upon  slaves  over  and  above  what  is  paid  upon 
any  other  species  of  properly,  as  if  these  taxes  were  unjust,  and  had  been  imposed 
upjn  them  against  their  own  consent.  And  who  was  it  im|>o8ed  these  taxes.'  Was 
it  the  people  west  ot'  the  Alleghany  mountains.'  No,  Sir,  they  have  never  had  the 
power  to  impose  them.  Was  it  not  the  Eastern  people  themselves.'  Nay,  more,  was 
it  not  the  slave-holders  themselves  who  imposed  them.'  Un<iues'ionably  it  was;  for, 
as  you  were  very  correctly  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Hanover,  the  slave-holders  are 
the  freeholders  in  this  country.  Was  it  to  please  the  people  west  of  the  Alleghany, 
that  these  taxes  were  imposed  in  the  maimer,  and  on  the  particular  species  of  pro- 
perty on  whicii  they  were  im|>osed  .'  No,  Sir,  it  was  to  please  the  people  here  that  it 
was  done.  The  true  reason  why  these  taxes  have  been  imposed  in  the  manner  so 
unjustly  omplained  of,  is,  that  the  principle,  that  men  shall  pay  taxes  in  proportion 
to  the  property  tliey  own,  prevails  in  practice  every  where,  and  b  universally  con- 
sidered among  the  people,  to  be  the  only  correct  principle.  If  any  gentleman  doubts 
the  correctness  of  this  position,  let  him  propose  to  tlie  Legislature  to  take  off  the  tax- 
es from  the  shoulders  of  the  wealthy,  and  impose  them  upon  the  poor,  and  see  how 
the  proposition  will  be  received  by  the  people ;  or  let  him  pro|>oee  to  take  tlie  tax  off 
the  negroes,  and  impose  it  on  other  kinds  of  pro{>erty,  and  see  how  that  proposal  will 
be  received  by  the  non-slave-holders  and  the  holders  of  few  slaves  in  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia. Sir,  1  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  if  the  Legislature  was,  at  its  next  session  to 
make  either  of  the  changes  in  the  laws,  which  1  liave  suggested,  tliat  the  people  of 
Eastern  Virginia  would  not  submit  to  it,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce 
the  law ;  for  no  man,  who  is  either  poor,  or  in  moderate  circumstances,  will  ever  con- 
sent to  pay  as  much  tax  as  his  neiglib  >ur,  who  is  worth  an  hundred  times  as  much  a* 
himself.  What  is  the  rule  which  prevails  in  this  and  all  otiier  cities,  in  regard  to  tax- 
ation ?  Is  it  not,  that  every  man  shall  pay  according  to  his  ability  .'  Does  he,  who  is 
the  humble  tenant  of  a  hut  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  pay  as  much  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  corporate  authorities,  and  keeping  up  the  police,  as  the  owner  of  those 
splendid  buildings  which  ad  rn  and  beautify  the  city  ?  No,  Sir,  and  yet  they  all  meet 
at  the  polls  upon  terins  of  perfect  equality.  And  no  man  could  be  mund  rool-hardy 
enough  to  propose,  either  that  all  should  pay  alike,  without  regard  to  property,  or 
that  each  man  should  have  votes  in  proportion  to  the  amount  which  he  pays  into  the 
town  treasury.  Let  us  not  then,  I  ag;iin  beseech  you,  attempt  to  act  upon,  and  en- 
force a  principle,  against  tlie  people  west  of  tlie  Alleghany,  which  we  cannot,  and  I 
repeat  it,  wliich  we  dart  not  attempt  to  enforce  among  ourselves?    Let  as  give  them 
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representation  according  to  their  numbers,  and  tax  them  according  to  their  ability  to 

Upon  the  subject  of  firuarantees,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  during  this  dis- 
cussion, I  concur  entirely  with  gentlemen  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  questiun,  in  the 
opinion,  that  none  can  be  given.  For  my  own  part,  i  will  neither  ofler  nor  accept  of 
any  guarantee,  in  relation  to  the  taxes  which  are  to  be  iuiposed  for  the  support  of 
Qovernment.  The  only  guarantee  which  ought  either  to  b«  tendered,  or  received, 
betwixt  the  parties  to  the  social  compact,  is  the  mutual  confidence  which  ought  always 
to  subsist  between  them,  and  without  which,  the  compact  ought  never  to  be  formed. 
This  was  the  only  guarantee,  given  by  our  ancestors  to  each  other,  when  tliey  formed 
the  old  compact,  which  was  sealed  with  their  blood,  and  it  is  the  only  one  i  will  give, 
or  take,  now.  And,  Sir,  all  the  argu:nents  we  have  heard,  founded  upon  the  diver- 
sity of  interests  supposed  to  exist,  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  people  of  this 
State,  are  arguments  in  favor  of  a  division  of  the  State,  and  not  m  favor  of  a  guar- 
antee, or  in  lavor  of  putting  the  Government  into  tlie  hands  of  the  minority.  And 
if  gentlemen  can  convince  me,  that  our  interests  are  so  distinct,  or  so  conflicting  as 
they  have  represented  tkem  to  be,  I  for  one,  am  in  favor  of  an  immediate  division  of 
the  State.  And  no  happier  illustration  of  what  I  am  endeavoring  to  impress  upon 
the  Committee,  could  be  desired,  than  that  afforded  by  Uie  eloquent  gentleman  irom 
Hanover,  when  he  called  upon  us  to  imagine,  what  would  have  been  the  course  which 
the  Adams*s,  Franklin,  Washington,  I^e,  and  the  Rutledge'»,  would  have  recom- 
mended their  countrymen  to  pursue,  had  this  country  been  equally  represented  in 
Parliament  according  to  numbers,  at  the  time  the  tax  was  imposed  upan  the  tea  con- 
sumed in  this  country.  And  had  the  taxes  been  imposed  by  the  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment, against  all  tlieir  united  votes,  and  reinouiitrances,  for  purposes  which  could  in 
no  way  benefit  or  interest  the  people  of  this  country,  according  to  the  principles 
now  contended  for  by  that  gentleman,  and  all  those  who  have  spoken  on  the  same 
aide,  they  should  have  recommended  to  the  people  to  ask  for  more  power,  that  being 
the  only  guarantee  which,  in  their  opinion,  can  be  received,  as  sufhcient  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property.  And  they  should,  upon  this  principle,  now  so  strenuously  conten- 
ded for,  (that  IS,  that  representation  should  be  in  proportion  to  population  ancT  taxation 
combined,)  haye  asked,  that  an  estimate  should  be  made  of  tlie  value  of  all  the  pro- 
perty in  ue  two  countries,  or  of  all  the  taxes  paid  in  each,  that  the  representation 
migiit  be  equalized  according  to  tliis  combined  ratio.  But  according  to  my  ideas  of 
what  would  haye  been  proper,  they  should  have  done,  what  they  certainly  would 
haye  done,  under  such  circumstances,  that  is,  they  should  have  recommended,  as  they 
did  recommend  to  their  countrymen,  to  refuse  to  submit  to  those  laws,  and  declare 
themselyes  an  independent  people.  That,  Sir,  was  the  only  course  which  was  left  to 
the  people  of  this  country  to  pursue  then;  and  if  the  interests  of  the  people  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  diyisions  of  this  State,  are  so  incompatible  with  each  other,  that 
we  cannot  trust  one  another,  without  oyertuminfir  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
Goyemment,  and  putting  the  power  into  the  hanas  of  the  minority,  there  is  no  other 
coarse  left  to  us  now,  but  to  divide  the  State.  But,  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
such  diyersity  or  clashing  of  interests  amongst  us;  if  there  be,  the  gentlemen  assert- 
ing it,  haye  entirely  failed  in  the  proof;  and  until  it  be  shewn,  we  are  bound  to  pre- 
sume it  does  not  exist. 

I  promised  to  proye,  before  I  took  my  seat,  that  the  people  of  the  district  in  which  I 
liye,  are  more  united  by  tlie  ties  of  common  interest  with  the  people  in  this  part  of 
the  State,  than  the  people  of  the  Culpeper  or  Accomack  districts  can  be.  And  I  now 
proceed  to  redeem  that  promise. 

It  is  known  that  this  City  and  the  town  of  Lynchburg,  and  the  intermediate  coun- 
try, afford  our  only  market  for  our  surplus  produce,  upon  the  disposal  of  which,  we 
depend,  for  all  the  luxuries  and  many  of  toe  comforts  and  even  necessaries  of  life. 
Or  course  we  feel  a  deep  interest  in  their  prosperity.  The  people  of  the  Culpeper 
district,  trade  altogether  to  Fredericksburg  and  Alexandria ;  and  the  people  of  Acco- 
mack, to  Baltimore  ;  they  of  course,  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  those 
towns,  but  certainljT  none  in  that  of  Lynchburg  or  Richmond.  We  would  be  dis- 
posed to  defend  this  City  from  an  enemy,  if  it  were  only  to  secure  to  ourselves  a 
market  hereafter :  they,  on  the  contrary,  might  find  it  to  tlieir  interest  that  this  City 
should  be  burned  to  ashes,  inasmuch  as  it  might  be  the  means  of  dKvin^  some  of  its 
capitalists  to  live  in  the  towns  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  for  a  market. 
We  have  no  other  channel,  by  which  we  can  carry  on  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  world,  except  the  James  Riyer ;  it  is  therefore  our  interest  to  keep  up  a  good  un- 
derstanding with  thtwe  who  live  on  its  banks,  and  to  endeavor  to  get  it  improved  : 
they,  on  the  contrary,  might  be  benefited  by  the  navigation  being  entirely  destroyed, 
as  it  would  keep  a  great  many  competitors  out  of  the  market  In  truth,  our  interests 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  those  of  the  people  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
James  River,  that  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  make  our  streams  flow  in  an  opposite 
direction,  as  to  attempt  to  sever  them.    Their  interests,  on  the  contrary,  all  tend  to 
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attach  them,  to  people  living  either  out  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  in  some  other  part 
of  it  than  this. 

A  great  deal  has  heen  said  upon  the  subject  of  roads  and  canals,  but  without  much 
bearing  upon  the  question  under  discussion,  as  fur  as  I  am  capable  of  judmng.     The 

gentleman  from  the  Culpeper  district,  (Mr.  Scolt,)  for  instance,  undertook  to  prove, 
lat  all  improvements  cost  more  as  you  advance  westward,  by  comparing  the  cost  of 
the  Potomac  canal  with  some  little  improvement  on  tlie  Rapidan.  He  also  made  some 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  Jaipes  River  Canal,  which  it  will  not  be  improper  for 
me  to  notice.  The  gentleman  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  tliis  improvement  waa 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of  some  Western  man.  I  think  in  this  he  is  mistaken,  for 
I  have  always  been, under  the  impression,  that  this  improvement  was  first  suggested 
by  some  person  hving  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  1  tiiought  it  a  little  curious,  Uiat  the 
gentleman  should  have  changed  his  original  ground,  which  was,  that  improvements 
cost  more  as  you  go  Westward,  than  they  do  in  the  East,  when  speaking  of  the 
James  River  Canal,  and  seem  disposed  to  attribute  the  immense  cost  of  this  work, 
not  to  its  situation  in  the  West,  but  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  a  Western  scheme, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Western  people.  But,  Sir,  1  deny  that  tliis  improvement  was 
undertaken  exmusively  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  West.  It  was  expected  greatly  to  benefit 
the  coal  trade  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  had  readied  a  certain  point,  and  all  tlie  advantage! 
which  the  East  expected  to  gain  from  it,  had  been  secured,  it  was  stopped  short;  ana 
we  are  now  taxed  with  double  tolls,  to  pay  the  expense  of  a  work,  which  has  never 
been  of  the  least  benefit  to  us.  And  the  ^reat  cost  of  tliis,  and  otlier  works  of  the 
kind,  is  now  to  be  made  the  pretext  for  depriving  us  of  our  just  share  of  power  in  the 
Legislature,  it  being  apprehended,  tliat  we  will  impose  unjust  taxes  upon  our 
Eastern  brethren,  to  make  improvements  in  the  West.  I  conscientiously  believe, 
that  the  suspicion  is  not  well  founded,  and  that  the  whole  argument,  which  has  been 
attempted  to  be  deduced  from  the  supposed  disposition  of  the  Western  people,  to  im- 
prove their  country,  at  the  expense  of  the  hast,  is  unsound,  and  only  calculated  to 
deceive  and  mislead  the  members  of  tliis  Convention. 

It  has  been  very  oflen  repeated  in  this  debate,  that  each  man  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  State,  pays  more  than  three  dollars  for  every  dollar  that  is  paid  b^  each  Western 
man  into  the  Treasury.  1  cannot  perceive  any  good  reason  why  this  circumstance 
should  have  been  soof^n  brought  to  our  view,  for  lean  hardly  believe  that  the  Eastern 
people  would  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  tliey  should  derive  the  principal 
part  of  the  benefits  from  the  existence  of  the  Government,  and  tliat  tlie  Western  peo- 
ple should  pay  all  the  expense  attending  its  administration.  I  have  already  endea- 
vored to  prove,  that  each  individual  ought  to  pay  taxes  in  proportion  to  his  abihty  to 
pay,  upon  the  ground,  that  he  who  owns  most  property,  derives  tlie  greatest  benefit 
from  the  existence  of  tlie  Government  and  of  the  laws ;  and  upon  the  same  principle, 
the  Eastern  people,  owning  three  times  as  much  property  as  the  Western  people,  and 
consequently  deriving  tliree  times  as  much  benefit  from  the  Government,  ought  to 
pay  three  times  as  much  of  the  expenses.  I  am  also  inclined  to  think,  tliat  if  tliere 
isJthree  times  as  much  money  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  Eastern  people  as  is  paid 
by  the  West,  there  is  a  still  greater  [proportion  of  the  money  expended  in  the  East. 
Nearly  all  the  money  which  has  ever  been  expended  in  the  West,  has  been,  what  has 
been  expended  in  improving  the  Kanawha  river,  and  in  making  the  Kanawha  road ; 
and  for  that,  the  State  derives  a  tolerable  equivalent  in  the  tolls  collected.  Whilst 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  Eastern  Virginia,  in  building 
and  inclosing  this  very  Capitol ;  in  erecting  the  other  public  buildings  in  this  city  ;  in 
making  the  James  River  Canal,  and  in  establishing  the  University,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  immense  expenditure  of  public  money  in  building  fortifications  on  the  sea  coast, 
which  money,  although  not  drawn  out  of  the  State  Treasury,  is  expended  among  the 
Eastern  people  for  their  peculiar  benefit,  and  is  collected  Wn  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Western  men  having  been  charged  with  voting  away  the  public  money,  for 
Wester*  purposes,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say,  tliat  in  the  course  of  several  years  du- 
ring which  I  have  been  in  the  Legislature,  I  have  always  voted  very  cheerfully  for  all 
appropriations  which  have  been  asked  for,  for  improving  the  country,  uninfluenced 
by  any  local  consi<]^rations  whatever ;  and  that  1  have  dways  voted  as  willingly  for 
the  expenditure  of  ine  public  money  in  the  East,  as  in  the  West. 

There  was  one  idea  advanced  by  most  of  the  jjeiitlemen  who  have  advocated  the 
opposite  side  of  this  question,  which  appeared  to  oe  very  much  rehed  upon,  as  prov- 
ing the  propriety  of  our  granting  to  the  minority,  the  power  tliey  ask  for,  and  which 
I  should  have  noticed  before,  if  Uie  gentleman  from  Fairfax,  (Mr.  Fitzhugh)  had  not 
sufficiently  refuted  it  already.  I  allude  to  the  expression  so  oflen  used,  that  those 
who  lay  the  taxes,  ought  to  be  responsible  to  those  who  pajr  the  taxes.  I  will  barely 
remind  the  gentleman  from  Accomack,  who  advanced  tliis  idea  last,  tliat  it  is  not  now 
the  case,  and  never  can  be  the  case,  to  the  extent  which  he  seems  to  contend  for, 
that  those  who  lay  the  taxes,  shall  be  responsible  to  those  who  pay  them.    For  that 
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whilst  his  county  has  more  than  a  thousand  yotera  in  it,  the  principal  part  of  the  t 

are  paid  by  about  two  hundred ;  and  yet  the  members  of  the  House  or  Dekgate*  will 
always  find  themselves  compelled  to  obey  the  wishes  of  the  eight  hundred  who  con- 
stitute the  majority,  ratlier  than  the  minority,  who  pay  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes. 
And  any  member  obeying  the  instructions  of  the  minority^  in  opposition  to  those  of 
the  majority,  would  be  sure  to  lose  his  seat  at  the  next  election. 

I  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  notice  the  proposition  for  a  compromise,  made  by  the 
Tenerable  gentlemen  from  Loudoun,  for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  that  I  am  opposed 
to  it;  for  I  fear,  if  it  prevails,  tliere  will  be  constant  jealousies  ana  dissentions  betwixt 
the  two  Houses;  and  I  cannot  willrngly  give  my  vote  for  a  proposition,  subversive  of 
the  great  fundamental  principles  of  HepubUcan  Government,  viz:  that  the  majori^ 
shall  always  govern. 

Mr.  Moore  having  concluded  his  remarks,  he  moved  for  the  rising  of  the  Commit- 
tee; when 

Mr.  Doddridge  enquired  of  Mr.  Taylor,  whether  it  was  probable  the  difficulty  to 
which  he  adverted,  would  be  removed  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  to- 
morrow ? 

Mr.  Taylor  answered,  that  he  presumed  it  would.  He  had  intimated  his  purpose 
|o  the  senior  member  of  tlie  delegation  ;  and  he  should  to-morrow  send  in  to  the  Pre- 
sident, his  letter  of  resignation.  He  hoped  his  colleagues  would  be  able,  by  to-morrow, 
to  have  the  vacancy  supplied. 

The  Committee  then  rose,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


SATURDAY,  November  7,  1829. 

The  Convention  was  opened  witli  prayers  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee  of  the  Episeopal 
Church,  and  the  President  took  the  Chair. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Convention  a  letter  from  Robert  B.  Taylor,  Esq.  (a 
Delegate  from  the  Norfolk  District,)  which  was  read  as  follows : 

Sir, — Many  of  my  constituents  have  instructed  me  to  support  the  proposed  plan  of 
apportioning  representation,  with  regard  to  white  population  and  taxation  commned ; 
and  I  have  reason  to  beUeve  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  my  District  concur 
in  the  desire,  expressed  in  those  instructions. 

It  is  due  to  myself  to  prevent  all  misrepresentation  of  my  official  conduct.  I  was 
elected  to  this  body,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  my  constituents,  that  1  favored  re- 
forms in  the  existing  Constitution.  I  came  nere  untrammelled  by  instructions ;  and 
restrained  by  no  pledges.  I  am  unfortunate,  indeed,  in  tiiis,  that  my  opinions  do  not 
harmonize  with  those  of  my  constituents ;  but  I  have  disappointed  no  expectation ; 
▼iolated  no  engagement ;  betrayed  no  trust 

Having  always  believed,  and  maintained,  that  the  value  of  representative  Goyem- 
ment  mainly  depends  on  the  principle,  that  representation  is  only  a  mean,  whereby 
the  deUberate  will  of  the  constituent  body  is  to  be  expressed  and  effectuated,  no  act 
of  mine  shall  ever  impair  the  principle.  llad  my  constituents  instructed  me  on  some 
matter  of  mere  expediency ;  or  required  me  to  perform  any  thing,  which  was  possi- 
ble ;  it  would  have  afforded  me  pleasure  to  testify  with  how  cheerful  a  submission,  I 
would  give  effect  to  their  opinions,  rather  than  my  own.  But  they  ask  what  is  im- 
possible. They  require  me  to  violate  my  conscience  and  the  sentiment  of  filial  devo- 
tion, which  I  owe  to  my  country. 

Believing,  as  I  conscientiously  do,  that  the  measure  I  am  instructed  to  snppcnt,  is 
hostile  to  nee  institution;; ;  destructive  to  equality  of  right  among  our  citizens,  and 
introductive  of  a  principle,  that  a  minority,  on  account  m  superior  wealth,  shall  rale 
the  majority  of  the  ouaTified  voters  of  the  State,  I  should  be  guilty  of  morri  treason 
against  the  liberty  or  my  native  land,  if  £  allowed  myself  to  be  the  instrament  by 
which  this  mischief  is  effected.  In  this  state  of  mind,  by  executing  the  wishes  cr 
my  constituents,  I  should  justly  subiect  myself  to  their  reproa<^M»8,  for  my  baseness, 
and  to  the  more  insufferable  reproaches  of  my  own  conscience. 

One  mode  only  remains  to  reconcile  my  duties  to  my  constituents,  to  the  higher 
and  more  sacred  duties  I  owe  to  myself,  and  my  country.  It  is  to  resign  the  <%oe, 
which  they  conferred  upon  me  ;  and  thereby  to  enable  my  colleagues  to  select  a  suc- 
cessor, who  more  fortunate  than  I  am,  may  give  effect  to  their  wishes,  without  yiola- 
ting  any  sentiment  of  private  and  public  duty. 

Allow  me  to  ask  that  this  letter  may  have  a  place  on  your  Journal.  Forgive  the 
feeling,  which  prompts  this  request.  If  any  eye  shall  hereafter  read  my  humble 
name,  I  wish  that  the  same  page,  which  records  my  retirement  from  your  service, 
may  also  record  the  motives  (mistaken  perhaps,  but  not  unworthy,)  which  ocoasioaed  it 
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I  leave  the  Convention,  Sir,  with  sentiments  of  profound  respect,  and  veneration 
for  the  virtue  and  talent,  wliich  ennoble  and  adorn  it.     My  heart  will  still  attend  your 
counsels ;  and  I  shall  not  cease  to  supplicate  tlie  Almighty,  that  he  may  so  inspire  and 
direct  them,  that  Virginia  may  be  regenerated,  united,  free  and  happy. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  B.  TAYLOR. 
James  Monroe,  Esq. 

President  of  the  CoTwention, 

On  Mr.  Mercer's  mofion,  the  letter  of  Gen.  Taylor  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Grigsbv,  of  the  Borough  of  Norfolk,  has  been  elected  by  the  rest  of  the  Dele- 
gates as  a  Delegate  to  serve  in  the  place  of  Robert  B.  Taylor,  Esq.  resigned. 

The  standing  order  having  been  read,  the  Convention  resolved  itsefi'  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Powell  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  Scott  and  Green  made  some  explanations  in  relation  to  the  remarks  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Moore  of  Rockbridge  on  Friday,  on  the  improvement  of  the  James  River. 

Mr.  ^cott  referred  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  shew  that  on  va- 
rious occasions  members  from  the  region  of  country  below  the  Ridge  and  in  the  Valley 
had  voted  with  the  West  for  objects  of  internal  miprovement,  even  when  their  own 
country  was  not  specially  interested. 

Mr.  Green  detailed  the  circumstances  of  the  compromise,  by  which  the  members 
from  the  lower  countrv  were  induced  to  consent  to  a  larger  appropriation  for  the  James 
River  improvement,  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  in  consequence  of  a  sti- 
pulation m  the  act  for  that  object,  that  the  tolls  should  not  be  raised  until  the  rate  of 
transportation  was  lowered. 

Mr.  Moore  explained  on  the  same  subject ;  shewing  that  he  had  voted  for  internal 
improvements  which  were  on  the  West  or  East  of  the  mountains.  He  disclaimed  all 
sectional  feelings,  however  other  gentlemen  might  entertain  them. 

Mr.  Leigh  hoped  that  the  Committee  would  rise,  to  give  a  gentleman  on  this  floor 
(Mr.  Giles)  an  opportunity  of  addressing  them  to  greater  advantage  hereafter ;  his 
indisposition  this  morning  was  aggravated  by^the  state  of  the  weather.  He  said  be- 
sides, that  there  were  at  least  five  gentlemen  absent.  He  said  he  was  perfectly  willing 
to  withdraw  his  motion,  if  any  other  gentleman  was  prepared  and  willing  to  take  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Doddridge  repeated  the  same  sentiment,  and  hoped  that  some  gentleman  would 
rise,  if  ready  to  address  the  Conunittee. 

But  no  one  rising  for  that  purpose,  Mr.  Doddridge  made  a  motion  for  the  Committee 
to  rise,  which  was  carried  without  opposition ;  and  then  Mr.  Powell  reported  that  the 
Committee  had,  according  to  order,  taken  into  consideration  the  subject  referred  to 
them,  but  had  adopted  no  resolution  thereon. 

And  then,  on  Mr.  M'Coy's  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  until  Monday,  eleven 
o'clock. 


MONDAY,  November  9, 1829. 

Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hor- 
ner of  the  Catholic  Church. 

According  to  the  standing  order,  the  House  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  Powell  m  the  Chair. 

Tlie  following  is  the  substanco  of  Mr.  Giles'  remarks,  taken  down  by  a  stenogra- 
pher, in  his  own  lan^age,  and  corrected  bv  Mr.  Giles  himself. 

Mr.  Giles  said :  After  all  the  subjects  of'^this  debate  have  been  so  fully  elaborated, 
and  thoroughly  exhausted,  it  may  be  deemed  presumption  in  him  to  attempt  a  further 
elucidation  of  them ;  repetitions  too,  mi^ht  be  deemed  intrusive  on  the  time,  and  even 
wanting  in  respect  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Committee.  Notwithstanding  these  dis- 
couragements, he  felt  impelled  by  an  irresistable  sense  of  duty,  to  extend  the  debate 
still  further,  not  with  a  vain  hope  of  throwing  new  interesting  lights  on  the  subject; 
nor  with  a  hope  of  obtaining  a  lean  majority.  A  lean  majority  on  either  side  would 
be  a  poor  triumph  of  fnen(»  over  friends ;  and  still  more  so,  on  the  affirmative  than 
negative  aide  of^  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  would  be  better 
calculated  to  attract  the  distrust  than  the  confidence  of  our  constituents.  But  his 
principal  inducement  for  continuing  the  debate,  was  a  faint  glimmering  hope  of  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  unanimity  in  whatever  measures  may  be  adopted,  than  we  seem 
to  be  at  present,  from  any  indications  now  before  us.  Unanimity  would,  indeed,  be 
an  efiect  worthy  of  this  grwit  occasion,  and  worthy  the  sacrijlce  which  he  consid- 
ered every  individual  member  called  upon  to  make,  to  obtain  the  objects  of  the  Con- 
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yention.  Without  some  approach  to  unanimity,  he  feared  all  our  labours  here,  might 
be  worse  than  unavailing.  Why  should  we  not  approach  tliis  unanimity  ?  All  see 
that  there  are  sufficient  inducements  to  make  the  best  effort,  and  fortunately,  not  with- 
out the  authority  of  great  example  on  this  occasion.  The  existing  Constitution  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  examine,  modify,  or  abolish,  was  produced  bj  unanimity.  Our 
forefatliers  were  magnanimous  enough,  after  a  laborious  investigation,  conducted  with 
the  most  ardent  zeal,  to  agree  to  it  by  an  unanimous  vote.  And  why  should  not  w:e 
follow  their  noble  ex^mj^le .?  It  was  said  that  this  unanimity,  and  this  very  Constitu- 
tion were  produced  by  a  sense  of  danger ;  and  were  the  effects  of  haste  and  alarm* 
lie  was  sorry  to  hear  this  su^irestion  repeated,  because  it  waff  unfounded.  It  is  true 
that  our  forefathers  did  act  m  imminent  peril,  and  under  full  sense  of  that  peril,  but 
it  is  not  true,  that  the  inntrumeut  tliey  produced,  was  the  effect  of  haste  or  alarm. 
Though  they  were  highly  sensible  of  the  danger;  it  never  disturbed  the  equanimity  of 
their  minds,  during  their  whole  proceedings.  They  went  on  coolly  and  dispassionate- 
ly, notwithstanding  the  dangers  that  surrounded  tliem,  and  the  nnal  result,  was  the 
production  of  this  Constitution.  Tliis  danger,  far  from  being  appalhng,  was  viewed 
by  them  with  sport,  contempt,  and  even  derision.  He  had  been  frequently  told,  that 
nothing  was  more  common,  than  that  the  members  should  sportively  jeer  each  other, 
witli  saying,  we  vmst  hang  all  together,  or  be  hung  one  by  one.  Is  it  possible,  that 
any  state  of  mind  could  "have  produced  a  stronger  incentive  to  exert  their  best  enbrta, 
for  arrivioff  at  the  beat  results  ?  Did  not  this  state  of  mind  afford  the  strongest  incen- 
tives for  cwling  into  action  every  feelinj^  of  the  heart,  and  eveiy  dictate  of  the  head, 
to  the  perfection  of  their  great  work,  with  one  united  voice  ?  They  accordingly  pre- 
sented to  us,  tlie  best  Constitution  that  was  ever  presented  to  any  people  under  the 
Bun;  accompanied  too,  with  perfect  unanimity.  The  history  of  their  proceedings, 
will  show  that  although,  in  the  commencement  of  their  discussion,  there  was  as  much 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  them,  as  amount  ourselves,  and  those  opinions  main- 
tained witli  as  much  ardour  and  zeal ;  yet  they  nobly  compromised  all  their  differ- 
ences, and  came  to  an  unanimous  result.  We  are  in  a  different  situation.  We  are 
in  a  state  of  perfect  security.  No  danger  threatens  us.  We  are  perfectly  free.  Yes, 
Sir,  perfectly  free  to  indulge  the  wildest  speculative  visions  of  our  imagijiations  in 
search  of  philosophical  abstractions,  to  introduce  into  our  fundamental  laws  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  Whence  arises  this  state  of  security  ?  Surely  from  the  patriotic  and 
heroic  labours  which  our  venerable  ancestors  performed  under  different  circumstances: 
We  are  so  secure  from  the  moral  tendency  of  those  fundamental  laws,  with  which  we 
were  blessed  54  years  ago,  that  there  is  no  fear  that  we  shall  hang  one  by  one^  even  if 
we  should  refuse  to  hang  all  together.  Although  we  are  perfectly  free  from  the  appre- 
hensions of  personal  injuries,  we  are  not  without  tlie  strongest  inducements,  to  make 
us  combine  to  use  our  best  efforts  in  producing  unanimity  in  our  proceedings.  Should 
we  fail  in  the  objects  for  whioh  we  are  called  together,  we  would  lose  the  confidence 
of  our  constituents,  and  whatever  political  fame  and  standing  we  have  acquired ;  and 
should  disnppoint  the  expectations  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  of  the  world. 

He  mentioned  thcde  circumsUmces,  to  show  us  the  necessity  of  banishing  all  preju- 
dices, passions,  and  prepossessions ;  and,  if  possible,  to  be  unanimous  in  our  results, 
whatever  they  may  be.  He  bogged  to  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  he  had  been  de- 
lighted witli  all  the  arguments  presented  to  the  Committee,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  elaborate  researches,  and  their  splendid  display  of  talents,  eloquence,  and  instruc- 
tion ;  but  on  account  of  their  honorable  frankness  and  candour.  This  remark  was  in- 
tended to  apply  equally  to  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  whole  debate  appeared  to 
him  to  have  afforded  a  new  and  conspicuous  example  of  the  just  celebrity  which  Vir- 
ginia has  obtained  for  morals  and  for  principles.  The  arguments  on  both  sides,  were 
presented  front  to  front,  and  with  so  little  disguise,  equivocation  or  evasion,  that  to 
form  a  just  comparison  of  their  respective  merits,  jt  was  only  necessary  to  re-view 
them  in  their  state  of  confrontation.  But,  while  he  felt  tliis  pleasure  at  the  progress  of 
the  argument,  he  could  not  avoid  expressing  the  deepest  regret,  that  a  difference  of 
local  interests,  should  have  interposed  to  interrupt  tliis  happv  spirit,  in  conducting  this 
discussion.  Such  local  interests,  however,  do  exist,  andf  they  are  too  important 
either  to  be  overlooked  or  disregarded.  To  obliterate  them,  would  seem  to  be* 
impossible.  This  difference  of  interests  consislu  in  the  unequal  position  of  the  skve 
property  in  this  State,  and  this  interest  is  so  important,  that  the  production  of  the  la- 
boar  of  the  slaves,  forms  tlie  foundation  of  one  third  of  the  whole  taxes  of  the  State. 
Although  confronted  at  the  threshold  by  this  unfortunate  stumbling  block,  it  was  the 
duty  otall  to  meet  and  subdue  the  difficulty,  or  to  apply  such  remedy  as  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all. 

The  venerable  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Monroe ,J  thinks  emancipation  im- 
possiUo,  without  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be 
possible  even  with  that  aid — an  aid  which,  could  it  be  had,  surely  would  not  be  desir- 
able to  any.  He  hoped  tlie  venerable  gentleman  would  excuse  him  for  saying,  that 
ha  did  not  see  the  precise  applicability  of  his  remarks  to  the  pivcise  subject  un- 
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der  consideration^  and  he  could  not  avoid  saying,  that  his  feelings  were  much  excited 
at  the  mere  suiiijestion  of  caUing  upon  the  Federal  Government  for  aid  in  so  delicate 
a  question.  What  would  be  Uie  etfect  of  calling  on  the  Federal  Government,  to  aid  us 
in  the  common,  ordinary,  municipal  regulations  of  tlie  State.  Some  gentlemen  call 
for  the  aid  of  the  General  Government  in  tlie  prosecution  of  Internal  Improvements. 
The  venerable  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  thinks  it  may  be  required  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  our  slaves,  and  says,  "  he  even  doubts  if  we  were  disposed  to  divide  the  State, 
whether  we  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  General  Government."  What  will 
■be  the  effects  of  all  these  dependencies  on  that  Government  ?  The  effects  must  be  the 
annihilation  of  all  State  rights — the  destruction  of  the  Stale  Governments — and  more, 
the  amalgamation  of  a  great  muss  of  power  in  the  Federal  Government.  Have  gen- 
tlemen rertected  on  the  tendencies  of  a  vast  momentum  of  power,  collected  in  any 
hands,  which  are  beyond  tiieir  control?  Is  it  not  inevitable,  that  it  must  beat  down  the 
barriers  of  all  political  powers,  wlilcli  may  be  interposed  to  palsy  its  influence  by  divi- 
sion.' The  best  we  could  hope  under  such  an  amalgamation,  would  be  a  consolidated 
despotism.  This  consummation  could  be  de-tirable  to  none.  He  had  merely  made  these 
general  remarks  with  a  view  of  protesting  against  the  interference  of  the  General 
Government,  and  of  preventing  tneir  intrusion  in  the  discussion  before  us,  by  dispos- 
ing of  them  at  this  early  peri«>d.  Were  it  not  for  this  important  difiiftrence  of  sec- 
tional interests,  he  would  mdulge  tlie  most  flattering  hope  that  the  Convention  should 
be  enabled  to  improve  the  condition  of  man,  by  adding  to  the  great  political  lights 
heretofore  shed  on  this  State,  and  the  whole  world,  by  our  venerated  forefathers.  He 
considered  the  science  of  politics  vet  in  a  state  of  infancy.  While  he  observed  the 
march  of  the  human  intellect,  in  bringing  to  perfection  ail  the  other  arts  and  sciences, 
viewing  with  wonder  tlie  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  last  century,  or 
perhaps  still  more  in  the  last  half  century,  he  could  not  but  observe,  that  the  science 
of  politics,  had  not  ktfpt  pace  in  improvements  witli  any  of  the  otlierarts  and  sciences. 
The  only  effort  at  improvement,  was  tlie  one  originally  adopted  by  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution.  This  was  only  fiily>four  years  ago ;  a  mere  speck  in  the  progress  c€ 
time;  and  had  introduced  a  new  and  just  principle  in  the  science  of  politics— one  in 
direct  hostility  to  the  pre-existing  basis  on  which  all  other  Governments  were  founded. 
It  opened  a  new  sera  in  the  science  of  politics,  and,  he  hoped,  sincerely  hoped,  that 
our  American  statesmen  would  abandon  that  system  which  had  so  long  prevailed,  and 
had  proved  so  destructive  to  the  rights  and  libertks  of  the  human  race  ;  and  found  a 
new  science  upon  the  great  discoveries  of  our  forefathers.  We  have  not  done  so. 
We  have  rather  retrograded  to  those  principles  which  our  forefathers  had  abandoned. 
We  have  gone  back  to  imitate  the  British  system,  as  far  as  regards  practical,  political 
economy,  afler  havin;|^  established  the  most  happy  and  beautiful  fundamental  system 
of  our  own.  And  this  is  one  cause  why  we  have  not  added  a  new  science  to  the  ex- 
isting political  economy,  suited  to  our  great  developements  in  fundamental  principles. 
There  is  anotlier  cause.  All  other  Governments  were,  as  he  conceived,  founded  on 
fraud  and  backed  by  force.  The  few  who  had  by  combinations  usurped  the  rights  of 
the  many,  and  possessed  themselves  of  all  tlie  proceeds  of  their  productive  kbour, 
have  employed  all  their  means  to  prevent  further  improvements  iuythe  science  of  poli- 
tic-»,  to  avoid  the  detection  and  exposure  of  the  fraud,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
their  systems.  We  know  it  was  their  great  object  to  prevent  an  examination  of  these 
subjects,  and  to  such  an  extent  did  X\\^y  carry  their  rij^rous  vigilance,  tliat  the  first 
patriots,  Hampden  and  Sydney,  fell  victims  to  their  patriotic  enquiries  into  the  science 
of  politics.  These  causes  contributed  to  throw  the  science  of  politics  back,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  making  its  way  under  tlie  influence  of  that  march  of  intellect  which 
pressed  forward  all  the  other  sciences.  " 

He  should  suppose  it  was  tlie  duty  of  this  Convention,  to  turn  their  researches  into 
political  science.  A  great  discovery  had  been  made  in  opposition  to  former  systems  : 
that  all  the  rights  of  Government  are  founded  in  the  consent  of  man,  and  that  con- 
sent is  ascertained  through  the  social  compact,  or,  in  other  words,  the  written  Consti- 
tution. There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  however,  in  regard  to  the  true  characteristics 
of  the  social  compact,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  the  parties  to  it.  In  the  ori^n 
and  progress  of  the  social  compact,  every  member  is  a  party  to  it ;  each  representing 
his  own  individual  interests,  as  his  own  sovereign,  uninfluenced  by  the  majority.  At 
its  completion,  the  parties  become  changed  by  the  consent  of  all  Its  members.  The 
compact  is  then  made  to  consist  of  only  two  parties,  the  governors  and  the  governed; 
and  whether  the  majority  shall  exercise  the  Government  or  not,  or  to  wteit  extent, 
must  depend  solely,  on  tlie  written  compact.  Gentlemen  had  imputed  to  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Orange,  to  whom  he  listened  with  great  pleasure,  the  assertion,  that 
a  minority  ought  to  govern,  as  well  as  a  majority.  This  imputation  had  been  extended 
too  lar,  if  he  had  rigntly  understood  the  gentleman  from  Orange.  He  did  not  under- 
stand that  gentleman,  as  declaring,  that  a  minority  ought,  in  any  case,  to  exercise 
active,  affirmative  legislation,  but  that  a  minority  was  sometimes  invested  with  autho- 
rity to  legislate,  in  a  negative  capacity.    A  minority  cannot  rightfully  goventf  in  any 
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caae,  but  it  ie  often  used,  u  a  fit  instrument  to  prevent  a  majority  from  doin^  what  it 
ought  not  to  do.  The  rights  of  the  majority  depend  e6\e\y  upon  the  compact.  It 
win  be  aeeni  there,  how  for  a  majority  may  ^vem,  and  how  far  it  ouffht  to  be  checked. 
Here  we  have  a  local  interest,  which  is  amnitted  by  all  to  be  applicable  to  peculiar 
sections  of  the  State,  but  not  to  the  whole  of  it.  Inis  local  interest  must  be  secured 
by  provisions  in  the  fundamental  laws ;  if  not,  upon  general  principles,  the  majori^ 
would  ffovem  it  If  it  be  improper  that  the  majority  should  govern,  where  there  is  a 
particular y  local  interest,  the  minority  should  have  a  power  of  controlUng  the  majority, 
so  far  as  to  afford  protection  to  such  particular,  local  interest.  Such  was  the  case  m 
the  Federal  Crovemment,  as  was  illustrated  by  the  gentleman  from  Orange ;  from 
whose  lucid  remarks  he  derived  both  pleasure  and  instruction.  He  took  it  for  granted, 
that  the  majority  had  no  rights  but  those  that  were  vested  in  them  by  the  compact. 

Under  our  written  Constitution,  or  social  compact,  the  science  of  politicts  was 
divided  into  two  parts.  One  great  branch  of  the  science,  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
organization  of  the  fundamental  laws.  And  the  other  branch  is,  that  which  relates  to 
the  policy  to  be  observed  by  the  practical  government,  as  established  by  these  laws. 
No  effort  has  been  yet  mado  to  enquire  into  these  subjects,  as  distinct  branches  of 
political  science.  Tne  American  mind  has  been  drawn  from  the  contemplation  of 
these  subjects  by  imitation.  The  love  of  imitation  is  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of 
the  human  mind ;  and  instead  of  elaborating  a  new  system,  suited  to  our  own  disco- 
veries, we  have  been  led  into  the  imitation  of  British  systems  of  practical,  political 
economy.  Here,  then,  is  a  new  field  opened  before  us,  for  the  extension  of  poUtical 
science. 

An  example  of  this  spirit  of  imitation,  may  be  seen  in  the  organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  States.  There  we  have  exhibited  the  anomaly  of  an  Execu- 
tive, attached  to  a  republican  Legislature,  having  more  monarchical  than  republican 
tendencies.  We  have  thrown  so  much  power  and  patronage'  into  the  hanos  of  th« 
Federal  Executive,  that  we  must  see  the  danger  which  threatens  us  from  its  organiza- 
tion. Yet  that  Executive  is  now  held  up  to  us  for  our  imitation.  How  this  happened 
he  could  not  perceive,  if  gentlemen  had  the  same  views  of  the  or^nization  of  the 
Executive  of  the  Federal  Government,  that  he  had,  and  the  same  views  of  the  pecu- 
liar fitness  of  the  Executive  Grovemment  of  Virginia,  as  it  is  now  established  to  a 
republican  form  of  Government.  So  far  from  abandoning  the  old  system,  and  falling 
into  the  gulph  of  imitation,  an  error,  the  strongest  of  the  natural  propensities 
c^  man  ;  we  should  call  on  those  who  may  hereafter  aid  in  amending  the  Federal 
Constitution,  to  follow  the  example  of  Virginia.  If  the  Virginia  system  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States,  it  would  be  the  best  improvement  that  could  be  adopted. 
The  events  of  the  last  four  years  mH«l  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  gentleman,  that 
instead  of  calling  on  us  to  imitate  the  Executive  of  the  Federal  Government,  if^  that 
Government  could  be  brought  to  imitate  our  system,  it  would  be  the  most  important 
amendment  that  could  be  devised  in  the  formation  of  its  organic  laws. 

The  gentleman  firom  Loudoun  (Mr.  Mercer^  whose  eloquence  he  had  listened  to 
with  great  pleasure,  had  pointed  to  the  Executive  Department,  as  one  of  the  great 
defects  in  the  present  Constitution  of  Virginia.  He  was  not  so  much  surprised  at  the 
reference,  as  he  was  at  the  grounds  upon  wnich  the  gentleman  had  rested  his  objections. 
They  were  founded  on  a  supposed  want  of  responsibili^.  That  want  of  responsibi- 
lity should  be  alleged  agunst  it,  Mr.  G.  said,  attracted  his  wonder.  If  there  was  anr 
responsibility  in  any  Executive  under  the  sun,  it  is  in  ours,  as  atpresent  organizea. 
The  gentleman,  therefore,  has  taken  up  his  notions,  without  a  sufficiently  minute  ex- 
amination ;  for,  in  fact,  the  responsibility  of  the  Virginia  Executive,  was  the  strictest 
that  human  wisdom  could  devise.  What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  .'  The 
Executive  Council  are  required  to  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings,  which  is  signed 
by  every  member  present. 

The  agent  thus  renders  an  account  to  his  principal,  under  his  own  hand,  which 
can  always  be  referred  to,  as  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  his  duties  are  fulfilled. 
What  are  the  duties  of  the  Governor  ?  His  accountability  is  as  strict,  though  not  as 
severe  as  that  of  the  Council.  He  is  at  liberty  to  follow  or  refuse  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Council.  He  acts  on  his  own  responsibility  ;  he  is  not  bound  by  the 
Council.  The  journal  shows  his  own  acts  also,  and  consequently  his  responsibility. 
How,  then,  is  he  screened  from  his  own  responsibility  ?  This  Executive,  then,  is 
wiseljr  ordained.  It  is  the  wisest  effort  of  tlie  great  genius  of  the  writer  of  our 
Constitution,  in  making  the  whole  Executive  responsible  to  their  electors,  as  con- 
nected with  a  republican  legislature.  He  had  been  struck  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Mercer)  and  had  wondered  how  a  gentleman  of  such 
intelligence  (should  have  fallen  into  such  an  error,  as  it  appeared  to  him  to  be.     He 


had  felt  it  to  o!^  his  duty  to  do  away  the  imputation,  not  only  from  a  sense  of  justice 
to  the  Council,  but  to  this  and  to  all  nations.  This  Council  had  been  in  operation 
fifly-four  years.  If  there  had  been  any  misrule,  the  gentleman  could  point  it  out. 
He  invited  gentlemen  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  Executive,  not  only  at  the 
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present  moment^  but  from  the  commencement  of  it*  organization,  and  would  thank 
them  for  any  criticisms  on  anj  of  its  pr  ceedings,  and  particularly  those  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  There  was  no  merit  in  the  admin istration,  but  a  merit  of  principle  arising 
firom  responsibility.  If  we  have  had  an  Executive  in  Virginia,  which  has  gone  on  so 
smoothly,  so  easily,  so  little  known,  and  scarcely  felt  for  fifly-four  years,  discnaring  all 
its  duties,  why  should  it  now  be  chanored  ?  If  it  should  liave  done  all  that  was  ex- 
pected, he  would  ask  if  there  was  not  some  hazard,  some  boldness,  in  changing  it  f(w 
something  untried  and  unknown  ?  As  to  want  of  power  in  the  Executive,  so  far  as 
his  expenence  had  ffone,  although  he  had  been  of\en  accused  of  an  inordinate  love  of 
power,  he  then  had  as  much  power  as  he  wished  to  have,  or  ought  to  have,  or  as  any 
other  human  beinff  should  ever  have.  Executive  patronage  and  power  were  the  sure 
causes  of  all  political  mischiefs.  The  demoralizing  influence  which  we  have  seen 
throughout  the  whole  United  States,  arose  mainly  from  givingtoo  much  patronage  to 
the  Federal  Executive.  But,  gentlemen  had  gone  further,  and  made  some  more  general 
charges  against  the  Constitution.  The  gentleman  from  Brooke  (Mr.  Doddridge)  to 
whom  he  always  listened  with  pleasure,  had  said,  that  the  Constitution  was  made 
amidst  peril  and  alarm — ^that  it  was  constructed  hastily — adopted  under  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  times,  and  was  never  considered  as  a  permanent,  organic  law.  He 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  gentleman,  w*  taken  down  in  the 
newspapers,  not  with  a  view  of  throwing  them  back  upon  him  by  way  of  retort;  he 
was  mcapable  of  such  rudeness  *,  but  from  his  extreme  reluctance  at  mis-statinj?  the 
words  of  any  gentleman.  The  words  are  the  following : — *^  The  history  of  the  State 
would  show  Uiat  the  present  Constitution  was  adopted  in  a  period  of  danger  and 
alarm ;  that  it  had  been  hastily  enacted,  was  never  considered  as  an  organic  instru- 
ment, deliberately  agreed  upon  with  a  view  to  its  being  permanent,  but  adopted 
imder  the  exigencies  of  the  tmies,  merely  as  a  temporary  expedient."  Suppose,  for 
ft  moment,  the  Constitution  was  a  chance-medley — a  Gtxl-send.  If  it  were  a  God^ 
flend,  it  was  the  most  blessed  God-send  with  which  man  was  ever  favoured.  So 
happy  have  we  been  under  it,  we  have  Uved  so  harmoniously,  and  enjoyed  our- 
selves so  much  at  our  ease,  as  almost  to  forget  that  tliere  was  any  government.  Gov> 
emment  may  be  said  to  approacii  perfection,  when  man  does  not  know  that  he  is 
governed  at  all.  Would  gentlemen  discard  the  Constitution  merely  because  the^ 
conceived  it  to  be  a  lucky  hit,  and  not  a  dictate  of  wisdom  ;  because  they  deemed  it 
a  special  interposition  of  Providence  rather  than  the  production  of  the  wisdom  of 
man  ?  We  ought  to  cherish  it  and  make  the  best  possible  use  of  it,  for  such  is  the 
manner  in  which  Christians  ought  to  treat  every  God-send.  So  direcUy  contrary  was 
the  argument  of  the  gentleman,  to  the  views  he  entertained  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Government  was  formed.  To  show  the  mistake  into  which  the  gentleman  from 
Brooke  had  fallen,  with  respect  to  the  Constitution,  he  would  read  an  account  griven 
by  the  President  of  the  Convention,  the  celebrated  Edmund  Pendleton,  whose  name, 
in  itself,  should  give  to  every  thing  he  said,  the  most  unquestionable  sanction.  He 
would  not  fatigue  the  Convention  with  mucli  reading,  but  the  mistake  was  so  serious, 
and  called  so  loudly  for  correction,  that  he  nmst  beg  its  attention  to  a  single  para^aph, 
because  these  mistaken  opinions  prevailed  on  this  subject  throughout  the  wnole  State. 
The  paragraph  he  should  read,  is  found  in  a  letter  from  the  late  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the 
late  Judge  Woodward,  giving  an  account  of  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Convention.  He 
would  read  but  a  few  sentences. 

"  He  (Mr.  Pendleton)  informed  me  (Mr.  Jefferson)  afterwards,  by  letter,  that  he  re- 
ceived it  on  the  day  on  which  the  Coininittee  of  the  Whole  had  reported  to  the  House, 
the  plan  they  had  agreed  to ;  that  that  had  been  so  long  in  hand,  so  disputed  inch 
by  inch,  and  the  siwject  of  so  much  altercation  and  debate,  that  they  were  worried 
with  the  contentions  it  had  produced,  and  could  not,  from  mere  lassitude,  have  been 
induced  to  open  the  instrument  again  :  but  that  being  pleased  with  the  preoTnble  to 
mine,  they  aoopted  it  -in  the  House  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  and  thus  my  preamble  became  tacked  to  the  work  of  George  Mason." 

He  begged  the  gentleman's  best  attention  to  this  historical  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  me  Convention,  and  they  could  not  avoid  seeing  Uie  direct  contrast  between 
it  and  the  account  given  by  others.  So  far  as  he  was  enabled  to  do  so,  it  would  now 
be  his  pleasing  task  to  defend  the  Constitution  from  other  imputations.  He  regretted 
his  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  the  wisdom  of  our  fore- 
lathers  fixed  the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  on  land — on  earth — mother  earth.  We  are 
taught,  when  we  pray,  to  say  to  our  Creator,  "  in  thee  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  t>eing."  He  would  extend  the  reflection  so  fkr,  as  to  show  that  the  instrument  in 
the  hancM  of  God,  was  land — earth— emphatically  our  mother  earth,  through  which 
we  do  **  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  We  look  to  it  for  our  existence,  and 
we  look  to  it  fi:)r  our  subsistence.  It  gives  us  the  coarsest  food,  which  indigence  re- 
quires, and  suppHes  us  with  all  the  hignest  luxuries  which  refinement  can  desire.  It 
yields  our  ordinary  covering,  and  affords  all  the  ornaments  which  decorate  the  fair  of 
the  land.    From  the  lowest  necessity  to  the  highest  luzury,  we  are  indebted  for  all  to 
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our  mother  eartli.  Are  there  not,  then,  an  affinity  and  an  association  between  our 
mother  earth,  and  the  beinors  who  exiat  on  it  ?  Would  it  not  be  unreasonable  and  un- 
philosophical  to  establish  a  Government  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  without  re- 
ference to  the  land  itself?  He  thought  it  certainly  would  be — he  might  be  too  much 
enchanted  with  the  idea,  that  there  existed  an  intimate  connexion  and  relationship 
between  the  land,  and  its  inhabitants — but  it  had  grown  out  of  tlie  best  reflection  he 
had  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject.  Yes,  he  considered  land  as  too  important  an  in- 
strument in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  to  be  entirely  disremirded,  in  the  formation  of  the 
organic  laws  for  the  government  of  its  inhabitants.  Fie  would  say  land  is  the  best 
and  only  solid,  indestructible  foundation  for  Government,  unless  we  re-assert  the  di- 
vine right  of  Kings,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  human  invention,  founded  in 
fraud  and  falsehood.  The  wisest  provision  that  ever  was  made  in  any  Constitution,  is 
that  which  declares,  that  the  right  of  suffrage  should  remain  as  it  then  was.  It  was 
then  based  on  the  freehold  right  of  suffrage.     But  he  did  not  mean  to  examine  that 

Juestion  now.  He  mentioned  it  merely  to  attract  the  reflections  of  other  gentlemen, 
f  any  other  occasion  should  occur,  anci  his  health  would  permit,  he  would  then  go 
into  a  further  examination  of  the  subject,  but  he  was  fearful  that  he  should  not  be  able 
at  this  time  to  go  tlu'ough  all  the  observations  he  had  intended  to  make.  Our  forefa- 
thers then  fixed  on  land  as  the  basis  of  our  Constitution,  and  adopted  the  Republican 
form  of  Government.  The  means  for  carrying  the  Republican  system  into  effect,  are 
made  to  consist  of  individual  and  intermediate  elections  combined.  He  conceived 
this  to  be  the  wisest  combination  of  the  elective  franchise,  that  ever  was  devised.  It 
is  indispensable  in  these  United  States.  The  necessity  arises  from  the  extent  both  of 
territory  and  population.  He  knew  that  the  popular  current  was  running  strongly 
against  the  principle  of  intermediate  elections,  and  that  an  attempt  was  making  in 
thb  country,  to  throw  all  governmental  duties,  in  relation  to  elections,  upon  the  peo- 
ple, in  their  individual  capacity.  This  is  visionary  and  impracticable :  A  mere  ignis 
fatuusy  and  calculated  to  be  onerous  on  the  people,  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit.  He 
was  satisfied,  that  the  people  could  not  beneficially  exercise  tliis  right,  to  its  full  ex- 
tent, in  a  great,  extended,  populous  conmiunity ;  and,  therefore,  he  tliought  it  was 
f  roper  for  Uiem,  in  certain  casfs.  to  delegate  it  to  their  legislative  representatives, 
nterraediate  elections  are  a  refinement  in  the  representative  system,  known  only  in 
the  United  States;  and  instead  of  extending  its  utihty,  we  are  throwing  ourselves 
back  upon  the  original  principle  of  representation,  by  man,  solely  in  his  individual 
character.  After  this  compound  system  of  election,  the  Government  is  based,  as  far 
as  practicable,  upon  a  separation  of  departments,  as  checks  on  each  other — the  Legis- 
lative, Executive,  and  Judicial.  These  checks  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling the  unlimited  will  of  the  majority.  Unlimited  will,  wherever  it  be  found, 
whether  in  the  hands  of  a  majority  or  a  minority,  is  despotism.  He  had  bestowed 
much  reflection  on  this  subjcrct,  and  it  had  produced  the  most  perfect  conviction,  that 
despotism  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  unlimited  will.  The  utility  of  these  checks,  then, 
is  seen  in  controlling  this  unlimited  will,  wherever  it  may  exist.  These  are  the  fixed 
and  stable  pillars,  upon  which  rests  the  useful  and  beautiful  superstructure  of  our 
Constitution.  These  pillars,  he  feared,  were  now  about  to  be  torn  down,  and  their 
fragments  scattered  to  the  wmds,  although  he  could  not  help  hoping  for  better  things. 
The  merits  of  this  Constitution  were  demonstrated  by  -its  beneficial  results  for  54 
years ;  conspicuously  seen  by  the  present  moral  condition  of  our  society,  over  any 
other  known  to  him.  If  any  other  equalled  it,  in  morals  and  in  principles,  he  should 
be  glad  to  be  informed  of  it.  The  merits  of  the  Constitution  are  still  nirtlier  seen,  in 
the  harmonious  co-operation  of  all  its  parts,  to  produce  an  unity  of  «)bject — one  great, 
common  good.  Its  merits  are  still  further  seen,  in  tlie  pecuhar  fiivor  and  protection 
afforded  to  non-freeholders. 

In  all  complicated  controversies,  between  tlie  poor  and  the  rich,  it  is  known  that  there 
exists  a  very  strong  bias  in  favour  of  the  poor.  That  during  the  short  time  he  was  en- 
g^ed  in  the  practice  of  tlie  law,  he  recollects,  that  he  deemed  it  a  compliment  to  any 
County  Court,  in  which  justice  might  be  had  by  tlie  rich,  in  any  complicated  contro- 
versy with  the  poor;  not  from  any  disposition  in  the  Court  to  do  injustice  to  any, but 
from  the  difficulty  of  counteracting  the  popular  bias  in  favour  of  tlie  poor ;  and  he 
believed  this  was  a  general  impression.  He  hazarded  nothing  in  saying,  that  the  poor 
are  better  protected  against  the  influence  of  the  rich,  under  our  Constitution,  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States.  Whilst,  therefore,  he  disclaimed  all  popular  views,  he 
considered  himself  the  real  friend  of  the  poor,  in  endeavouring  to  sustain  our  system. 
Under  its  peculiar  organization,  justice  is  administered  to  the  poor  freely,  without  re- 
ward ;  and  the  whole  of  his  contributions,  of  every  description,  do  not  exceed  2s.  3d., 
whereas,  the  costs  of  asincrle  warrant,  under  the  perquisite  system,  which  is  proposed 
to  be  substituted  for  the  existing  one,  would  cost  him,  perhaps,  ten  times  as  much  as 
all  his  present  contributions  put  together.  He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
vention to  another  point.  Much  had  been  said  aiwut  the  order  and  decorum  of  our 
eleetiousy  and  nothing  more  was  said  than  was  merited.     What  do  we  hear  from  other 
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State*,  to  which  we  have  been  referred  for  precedents ;  but  which  the  gentleman  fiom 
Orange  had  truly  regarded  as  experiments,  in  opposition  to  experience  ?  Look  at  every 
State  where  Suffrage  has  been  extended  to  Universal  Suffrage,  and  you  will  see  uni- 
versal disorder,  intoxication,  and  demoralization  of  all  sorts.  He  had  been  amused  for 
a  day  or  two  past,  in  noticing  what  was  domg  in  the  State  of  New-York.  The  Con- 
vention of  that  State,  had,  a  few  years  ago,  conferred  a  blessing  on  themselves,  by  ex- 
tending the  Right  of  Suffrage  to  people  of  all  colors— red,  black,  white  and  yellow. 
It  was  philosophicaUy  asserted,  that  mere  difference  of  colour  ought  not  to  have  any 
influence  whatever,  on  any  question  of  rights.  He  had  read  with  amusement,  one 
production  headed,  "  confusion  worse  confounded."  In  the  elections  just  had  in  New 
York,  he  found  that  there  were  two  parties,  Jackson  and  Anti-Jackson,  each  nomina- 
ting a  regular  ticket  for  their  elections.  Another  nomination,  however,  unexpectedly 
appeared,  supported  by  what  was  designated  Miss  Fanny  WrigJit's  party.  Yes,  she 
started  on  the  principle  of  the  Agrarian  Law ;  dividing  property,  morals,  and  all  the 
gifts  of  God  equally,  in  common,  and  indiscriminately  amongst  the  whole  of"  We  the 
people."  For  the  two  first  days.  Miss  Fanny  Wright's  ticket  was  far  ahead  .andgreat 
was  the  alarm, -lest  it  should  succeed.  By  great  exertions  of  all  parties  in  New- York, 
and  by  Providential  interposition,  Miss  Fanny  Wright's  ticket  did  not  succeed.  (Since 
the  delivery  of  this  speech,  it  appears  that  one  of  me  persons  on  Miss  Fanny  Wright's 
ticket  did  actually  succeed.)  Thus  that  State  has  escaped  from  an  Agrarian  Law, 
and  an  utter  subversion  of  morals  and  principles  for  the  present,  but  lor  how  long, 
God  only  knows.  Gentlemen  will  probably  reply,  that  the  population  of  New-Yol 
is  heterogeneous,  and  not  like  ours,  homogeneous.  This,  however,  all  must  admit,  is 
a  slender  distinction,  on  which  to  place  all  the  dearest  rights  and  Hberties  of  man :  A 
mere  presumed  difference  between  heterogeneous  and  homogeneous.  Suppose  thii 
nresumption  to  exist  in  degree.  All  must  admit  that  it  must  l^  a  very  Umited  degree. 
May  not  gentlemen  be  mistaken  in  the  conclusions  they  have  drawn  from  it  ?  Under 
einular  circumstances,  men  are  the  same  every  where ;  and  similar  causes  will  always 
produce  similar  effects.  Its  merits  may  still  further  be  inferred,  from  the  honorable 
compliments  awarded  it  in  tliis  debate,  even  by  its  adversaries,  in  the  frank  and  candid 
admission  of  the  honorable  liberahty  of  the  slave-holders  to  the  non-slave-holders  west 
of  the  Ridge,  and  yet  more  from  their  total  failure  to  show  any  misrule  whatever  un- 
der it,  although  emphatically  called  upon  to  do  so  by  his  most  worthy  and  honorable 
colleague,  (Mr.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield.) 

Under  its  benign  influence,  we  have  enjoyed  all  these  great,  civil  and  political 
blessings,  in  the  midst  of  many  others,  for  54  years.  In  no  one  instance  has  the  wis- 
dom or  our  forefathers  been  more  conspicuously  displayed,  than  in  the  means  chosen 
to  effect  tliese  great  ends.  These  have  consisted  in  the  oeculiar  organization  of  the 
County  Courts,  and  in  throwing  a  great  preponderancy  otpower  into  the  hands  of  the 
middling  class  of  society.  He  would  rather  have  a  Grovernment  dependant  on  the 
middle  classes,  relying  upon  their  uniform  moral  tendencies,  without  any  check  or 
balance  whatever,  than  a  Government  entrusted  to  either  of  the  extremes  of  society, 
with  all  the  checks  which  wisdom  could  devise.  The  organization  of  the  County 
Courts  is  marked  with  peculiar  wisdom.  The  County  Court  ma^trates,  with  theur 
judicial  functions,  are  also  entrusted  with  a  portion  of  the  Executive  powers.  These 
magistrates  are  scattered  in  neighborhoods,  nearly  equally,  througnout  the  whole 
State :  Each  of  them  possessing  a  degree  of  moral  influence  in  his  own  neighborhood, 
which,  with  his  official  influence,  when  combined  together,  forms  the  strongest  Ex* 
ecutive  in  the  world. 

Hence,  the  celebrity  of  Virginia,  for  obedience  to  law.  Hence,  it  has  been  so  fre- 
quently and  emphatically  said,  that  law  is  the  only  deffpot  here.  Here  is  seen  an  ex- 
ception of  the  common  maxim  of  an  unit^  of  the  Executive,  and  is  exhibited  at  the 
same  time  the  most  numerous  and  most  efficient  Executive  in  the  world  ;  substituting 
for  physical  force,  in  a  single  hand,  its  moral  and  official  influence  combined ;  acting 
more  upon  the  affections,  than  upon  the  fears  of  the  people.  Another  peculiarity  n 
this  organization,  is,  that  the  magistrates  are  totally  destitute  of  compensation  or  re- 
ward, while  acting  in  their  Judicial  and  Executive  capmcities.  Their  only  perquisite 
is  their  monopoly  of  the  Sheriffalty,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  deprive  them  of  even 
that  inadequate  chance  of  compensation.  Even  that  compensation  is  never  received 
in  their  Judicial  capacity  :  and  this  is  one  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  system.  Jus- 
tice being  thus  administered  freely,  without  reward,  tends  to  keep  its  current  pure 
and  unpolluted.  We  received  our  County  Court  system  directly  from  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors,  but  it  may  be  traced  back  more  than  1500  years  from  the  present 
time,  and  beyond  the  period  when  the  Saxon  became  converted  into  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
During  that  long  period  of  time,  and  amidst  all  the  fluctuations  of  human  afiairs,  it 
has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  effects. 

He  had  thought  proper  thus  to  present  to  the  Committee,  this  mere  outline  view  of 
the  subject,  but  it  was  &r  from  being  exhausted,  and  he  greatly  feared  that  he  had  fallen 
&r  short  of  its  merits.    He  hoped,  however,  that  he  md  in  some  degree  rescued  the 
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Virginia  Constitution,  from  the  unmerited  imputations  thrown  against  it ;  and  that 
he  had  proved  it  to  be  founded  on  tlie  true  i^rinciples  of  pohtical  science. 

He  would  now  accept  the  invitations  ot  several  ffentleinen,  to  enquire  into  tho 
condition  of  man,  "  previous  to  a  state  of  society,"  about  which  he  found  some  diA 
ferences  of  opinion.  He  observed  he  was  placed  in  a  singular  dilemma.  He  felt  him- 
self compelled  to  aoree  with  gentlemen  in  their  premises  on  one  side  of  the  question, 
and  to  ditfer  with  tKem  in  Uieir  conclusions  ;  whilst  he  agreed  witli  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  in  their  conclusions,  and  differed  witii  them  in  their  premises.  Although 
he  was  charmed  with  the  eloquence  of  his  worthy  colleague  (Mr.  Leigh  of  Chester- 
field,) and  of  the  hon.  gentleman  from  Northampton  (Mr.  Upshur,)  he  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  differ  wim  them,  in  the  opinion,  that  tliere  never  existed  a  state  of  na- 
ture ;  whilst  he  concurred  with  tliem  in  tlie  conclusion,  tliat  majorities  had  no  right 
to  govern,  but  that  derived  from  the  social  compact.  At  the  same  time,  notwithstand- 
ing he  concurred  with  the  hon.  gentleman  from  Loudoun  (Mr.  Mercer,)  who  had  dis- 
played all  his  powers  of  reasoning,  calling  to  his  aid  all  the  brilliancy  of  oriental  ima- 
gery on  this  occasion,  in  the  opinion  tliat  man  had  existed  in  a  state  of  nature,  he 
nevertheless  felt  himself  constrained  to  dissent  from  the  conclusion .  that  majoritiea 
had  necessarily  a  right  to  govern  in  suph  a  state.  Mr.  G.  said,  he  would  tell  a  plain 
tale,  and  his  only  effort  would  be  to  be  understood.  He  believed  there  was  a  state  of 
nature,  and  that  it  was  susceptible  of  proof,  both  from  history  and  from  tlie  reason  and 
nature  of  things.  A  single  fact  and  remark  only,  he  conceived,  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  every  reflecting  mind,  that  tliere  must  have  been  some  condition  of  man 
previous  to  his  social  condition.  All  admit  that  the  social  compact  was  made  by  men 
— ^by  numbers  of  men.  Man,  therefore,  must  have  preceded  the  social  compact.  If 
go,  m  what  state  was  he  ?  Surely  in  that  state  which  has  generally  been  designated  a 
state  of  nature.  He  beheved  there  was  an  intermediate  state  between  the  two.  It 
might  be  called  the  domestic  or  family  state  of  man.  If  so,  both  the  natural  and  fa- 
mily state  of  man  must  have  preceded  the  social.  Altliough  the  hon.  gentleman  fitnn 
Northampton,  had  partiall;^  denied  the  existence  of  a  state  of  nature,  and  had  referred 
to  Bible  history  on  that  point,  he  had,  however,  admitted  that  the  social  compact  waa 
grounded  on  a  feeling  of  property.  This  is  ad[mitted  as  one  ground,  but  it  is  denied 
that  it  is  the  principal  or  tiie  strongest  ground.  Whence  was  this  feeling  of  property 
derived  ?  It  could  only  be  from  a  right  of  property  and  a  sense  of  that  right.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  social  compact  was  founded  more  in  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  of  want. 
,  This  feeling  was  so  strong,  as  to  amount  to  an  absolute  necessity  for  entering  into  the 
social  compact.  In  his  reference  to  tlie  Bible  historv,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  given 
some  account  of  tlie  subjection  of  Eve  to  Adam,  and  of  the  condition  of  that  family, 
at  the  early  period  of  their  creation.  The  hon.  gentleman  should  have  extended  ma 
historical  researches  somewhat  further,  and  he  would  have  found  that  they  abundantly 
proved,  not  only  the  right  and  possession  of  property  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  also  the 
existence  of  a  domestic  or  family  condition  of  man.  He  would  have  found,  that  Cain 
and  Abel  both  made  offerings  to  the  Lord.  The  one,  the  first  fruits  of  his  land  and 
-  labour — ^the  other  the  firstlings  of  tiie  flocks  he  tended.  Abel's  offering  was  most  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Lord,  but  the  right  of  property  was  not  denied  by  any  one — the  right 
being  derived  from  occupancy  and  labour,  and  sanctioned  by  tlie  innate  or  moral  sense 
of  man,  ascertained  by  common  consent.  Mr.  G.  said,  we  were  apt  to  fall  into  errors 
for  want  of  due  reflections  upon  the  longevity  of  the  anti-deluvians,  compared  with 
the  little  span  of  life  permitted  to  the  present  race  of  man.  To  avoid  such  errors,  he 
Tiad  msde  enquiries  as  to  the  age  of  Cain,  at  the  time  he  committed  the  bloody  murder 
upon  his  brotlier — and  he  had  found  that  Cain  was  at  that  time,  a  mere  lad  approaching 
to  puberty,  but  had  not  yet  once  thought  of  matrimony,  although  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years,  and  his  brother  Abel  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven.  Here,  then,  is  complete  evidence  of  a  state  of  nature — at  least  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  afler  the  creation.  The  right  of  property  being  un- 
questioned in  each  of  them,  and  there  being  no  one  to  punish  Cain  for  his  bloody 
crime — ^Adam  having  relinquished  all  parental  authority  over  him.  God,  however, 
took  Cain  into  hand,  put  a  mark  upon  him,  and  sent  him  into  the  land  of  Nod,  where, 
it  is  said,  he  married  a  wife  and  built  a  city.  Should  there  be  any  sceptics  bold  enough 
to  doubt  tlie  account  given  by  the  sacred  historian,  from  a  suspicion  that  there  were 
.otlier  families  existing  at  the  time  of  Adam,  of  which  the  sacred  historian  was  unap- 
prised, Mr.  G.  would  reply,  that  presuming  that  to  be  the  case,  the  account  given  of 
the  family  of  Adam,  would  form  the  Natur^u  History  of  any  other  family  whicn  might 
be  in  existence,  previous  to  the  social  compact.  (For  Cain's  age  at  the  time  of  ue 
death  of  Abel,  see  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  corresponding  upon  this  point  with  Lemprier'a 
Chronological  table  prefixed  to  his  Classical  Dictionary.) 

Mr.  G.  said,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  there  had  been  such  a  state,  as  a  state  of  nature ; 
and  that  man  had  been  driven  from  that  state  by  the  wants  of  nature.  Indeed,  that  all 
creation  was  founded  upon  a  principle  of  relative  dependance ;  and  man  rendered 
more  dependant  than  any  other  animal--clear}y  manifesting  thereby,  a  Providential 
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intention  to  drive  him  frora  a  solitary,  to  a  social  state.  The  same  principle  of  rela- 
tive dependance,  is  observable  amongst  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  and  is  the  true 
foondation  of  commerce.  The  miscliiefs  arising  from  the  mistaken,  barbarous  notion 
of  the  positive  independence  of  nations,  introduced  into  the  practical  Government,  by 
our  late  miserable  and  incompetent  rulers,  have  been  incalculable.  Yes,  Sir,  greater 
than  could  be  compensated  for,  in  all  time,  by  the  some  deluded,  unfortunate  political 
economists,  if  their  lives  were  prolonged  to  the  age  of  Metimsaleh,  and  spent  in  the 
performance  of  good  instead  of  evil  deeds.  Their  miserable  cabalistical  raise  misno- 
roers  or  nick-names — "National  Industry;"  "Domestic  Industry;"  "Home  Mar- 
ket;** "  Protection  of  Manufactures;"  and  above  all,  the  *' American  System,"  he  verily 
believed,  had  each  of  them  cost  the  State  of  Virginia  above  1,000,000  of  dollars,  since 
the  year  1816;  and  he  was  confident  that  every  gentleman  would  come  to  the  same 
result,  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  calculation  from  correct  premises. 

Whilst  he  admitted  a  state  of  nature,  he  denied  that  majorities  had  any  influence  in 
■uch  state.  Whence  the  derivation  of  the  term  "  Sorrrcign  People  ?  Surely  from 
man  in  a  state  of  nature,  where  he  was  his  own  sovereign.  If  he  were  not  sovereign 
there,  he  was  sovereign  no  where.  If  he  were  sovereign  there,  then  we  have  me 
basis  of  his  subsequent  sovereignty.  This  seems  to  him  to  be  a  self-evident  proposi- 
tion. This  enquiry  leads  to  another  more  important  one — to  ascertain  what  are  the 
duties  of  Government;  and  what  is  the  object  of  the  social  compact  .*'  He  would  cor- 
rect the  < 
in  the  i 

one  object  i  _ 

ment  was  instityted  Ibc  the  jjrotection  of  all  human  rights :  adequate  powers  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  given  to  the  Government,  to  ensure  tiie  protection  both  of  persons,  and 
oC  property.  A  question,  then,  arises,  how  much  power  ought  to  be  given  ?  Is  it  to  be  im- 
limitea  power  over  all  the  rights  of  man  ?  If  so,  all  his  natural  rights  must  be  taken  from 
him.  If  only  a  portion  of  his  rights  are  to  be  taken,  what  portion  ?  How  can  the  Gov- 
ernment be  so  organized  as  to  make  a  distribution  of  rights  between  the  individual  in  his 
native  character,  and  the  Government  in  its  corporate  character  ?  Here  a  question  arises;  , 
ought  a  Governmcntto  be  an  active,  or  a  passive  machine  ?  If  Government  be  an  active 
machine,  you  must  give  all  the  requisite  powers  and  properties  which  belong  to  an  un- 
limited Government.  If  it  be  a  passive  machine,  less  power  is  necessary,  and  the 
only  difficulties  will  be  found  in  the  proper  distribution  of  rights  between  the  gover- 
nors and  governed.  Upon  this  important  point,  differences  of  opinion  exist.  There 
are  some  gentlemen  who  claim  for  the  General  (Jovemment,  the  whole  proceeds  of 
the  labour  of  the  nation,  as  the  great  desideratum  of  its  political  economy.  If  so,  in 
vain  do  we  sit  here  ;  in  vain  are  we  here,  if  the  proceeds  of  all  labour  must  be  given 
up  to  the  General  Government,  not  leaving  even  a  modicum  for  ourselves,  as  the 
basis  of  our  Constitution.  Presuming,  then,  that  Government  is  to  be  formed  by  a 
distribution  of  the  natural  rights  of  mdividuals  between  themselves,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, what  portion  ought  to  be  given  to  the  Government.''  Surely  the  smallest 
portion  which  will  suffice  tor  govern  .neiital  purposes.  If  all  be  given,  none  of  course 
can  be  left  to  the  management  of  the  individuaJ.  He  had  bestowed  much  reflection 
upon  the  inquiry,  as  to  that  portion  of  rights,  which  should  be  surrendered  to  the 
Government,  and  that  which  should  be  retained  to  the  individual.  Perhaps  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  ascertaining  this  point,  would  be  to  enquire  what  rights  of  nature, 
man,  in  his  individual  capacity,  can  manage  better  than  the  Government,  and  what 
portion  Government  can  manage  better  than  the  individual.  From  all  his  reflections 
upon  the  subject,  he  had  concluded  that  there  were  but  two  descriptions  of  rights, 
wnich  the  Government  can  manage  better  than  the  individual.  One  is,  the  right  of 
every  individual  to  do  himself  justice  in  his  natural  state  ;  the  other,  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  property  that  will  suffice  for  governmental  purposes.  It  will  be  perceived, 
that  an  exact  distribution  of  rights,  according  to  the  preceding  rule,  must  necessarily 
approach  nearly  to  the  production  of  a  perfect  CommonweaJth.  Here  is  opened  a 
still  wider  field  for  extending  the  researches  of  all  lovers  of  political  science.  He  had 
himself  concluded,  that  all  rights,  of  every  description,  which  individual  man  could 
manage  at  all,  he  could  manage,  and  would  manage  better  than  the  Government ;  and 
the  degree  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  him,  would  depend  upon  the  greatest  portion  of  these 
rights,  left  to  his  own  management.  The  only  reason  why  any  rights  should  be  given 
to  Government,  arises  from  the  incapacity  of  man  to  execute  them  by  his  own 
means.  He  has  not  power  to  do  justice  to  himself  in  a  state  of  nature,  because  he 
will  necessarily  be  brought  in  conflict  with  others,  and  he  will  be  compelled  to  aban- 
don that  power  merely  &oni  his  incapacity  to  execute  it.  Hence,  a  portion  of  power 
must  be  given  to  Government  to  enable  it  to  do,  what  the  individual  cannot  do. 
Hence,  the  necessity  for  any  concession  of  power,  and  he  thought  that  no  concession 
ought  to  extend  beyond  the  right  of  doing  justice,  and  the  surrender  of  that  portion 
of  property,  which  is  found  indispensable  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  Government. 
In  that  case,  Government  would  be  a  passive  machine,  ensuring  liberty  and  safety  to 
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the  people — rendering  justice  to  all.  Mr.  Giles  could  not  help  expresaing  his  gurpriM. 
that  several  gentlemeu,  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  gentleman  Jrom  Brooke,  who  seemed 
to  be  most  desirous  of  great  changes  in  tlie  ContiUtution,  aller  throwing  the  most  se- 
rious imputations  against  it,  had  resorted  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  the  consummation 
of  human  wisdom,  and  insisted  upon  the  observance  of  the  rules  there  laid  down  by 
the  present  Convention,  particularly  the  first  three  articles ;  and  some  of  them  have 
also  called  to  their  aid  the  15tli  article,  witli  tlie  practical  commentary  upon  them  in 
the  Constitution  itself;  and  the  gentleman  from  6roc>ke,  hud  gone  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  in  denuinding  a  free  white  basis  of  representation,  he  demanded  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  It  was  the  slave-holding  minority,  who  were  demanding  a  new  thing 
ander  the  sun.  The  foUow^ing  are  the  gentleman's  own  words :  ^*  He,  (Mr.  Doddridge) 
therefore,  concluded  that,  in  demanding  a  free  white  basis  of  representation,  he  and 
those  who  acted  with  him,  were  asking  no  new  tiling  under  the  sun;  but  were  for- 
warding a  principle  already  existing  and  recognized ;  principles  deeply  founded  in  the 
nature  and  necessities  of  society.  It  was  tlie  slave-holding  minority  who  were  de- 
manding a  new  thing."  Here  tJie  gentleman  admits  that  he  is  demanding  something, 
And  that  thing,  a  change  ;  he  yet  denies  that  this  change  is  a  new  thing  under  the 
Bun,  and  proceeds  to  charge  tlie  slave-holders  with  demanding  a  new  thing  under  the 
Bun,  whilst  they  demand  nothing  at  all,  under  tlie  8un,  neitlier  new  nor  old,  but  are 
perrectly  content  with  the  Constitution  in  that  respect  as  it  now  stands.  Mr.  G.  Mid, 
he  was  wilhng  to  be  governed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  according  to  his  interpretation  of 
it.  The  Bill  of  Rights  detracted  nothing  from  Die  Constitution  by  preceding  it,  and 
he  deemed  it  an  essential  part  of  the  Constitution.  Permit  me,  said  Mr.  Giles,  to 
turn  to  the  sections  to  which  gentlemen  invited  our  attention.    The  first  article  is : 

"  That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inhe- 
rent rights,  of  which,  when  tliey  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  cannot,  bv  any 
compact,  deprive  or  divest  their  posterity  ;  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining 
hwpiness  and  safety." 

JThe  eloquent  and  learned  orentlenian  from  Loudoun,  read  to  us  a  number  of  Con- 
■titutions,  and  particularly  that  of  Massachusetts,  in  tlie  formation  of  which  he  told 
us,  the  Convention  sat  in  deliberation  for  months. 

He  (Mr.  G.)  had  ah-eady  read  the  first  article  of  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights.  Let 
UB  look  at  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  Virginia  and  Massacha- 
Betts.  The  first  article  of  the  Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights  says,  that  '*  all  men  are 
bom  free  and  equal."  He  denied  this  to  be  true,  either  in  law  or  in  fiict;  while  he 
agreed  that "  all  men  are  by  TuUure  equally  free  and  independent."  The  condition  of 
man,  firom  free  to  bond,  or  from  bond  to  free,  is  changed  by  municipal  or  conventional, 
and  recognized  by  international  law.  Slaves  are  oorn  slaves  before  us  every  day, 
which  directly  disproves  the  assertion,  that  "  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal.'  Yet 
the  Constitution  or  Massachusetts  unequivocally  asserts,  that  all  men  are  born  equally 
fi'ee.  Are  slaves  bom  free  ?  No.  And  if  an  enquiry  be  made  as  to  the  means,  by 
which  their  condition  is  changed,  the  answer  is,  by  municipal  law — by  conventional 
law — by  force— or  bv  conquest.  Upon  what  authority  do  we  hold  Africans  in  bond- 
age ?  Surely,  by  the  municipal  laws  of  Uiat  country,  recognized  by  international 
law.  Slavery  was  not  only  recognized  by  international  law,  but  it  was  acknowledged 
by  the  law  of  God,  if  the  scriptures  may  be  deemed  suflicient  evidence  of  that  law. 
As  to  matter  of  fact  and  of  law,  directly  the  reverse  of  the  declaration  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights,  is  the  universal  legal  maxim,  "partus  tequitur  ven- 
trem'* — the  ofispring  follows  the  condition  of  the  mother. 

This  Constitution  is  presented  to  us  as  a  model  of  excellence  for  our  imitation, 
which  declares  that  the  bond  are  not  bom  bond,  which  is  not  true — in  preference  to 
our  own,  which  asserts  the  tmth,  that  **  all  men  are  bv  nature  free."  And  this  strange 
preference  has  been  strangely  attributed  to  a  greater  degree  of  deliberation  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other.  He  observed  tliatthis  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  contained 
another  important  declaration,  that  man  possesses  the  means  of  **  acquiring  and  pos- 
sessing  property"  in  a  state  of  nature,  thereby  clearly  sanctioning  the  existence  of 
Buch  a  state.     The  second  section  is  in  the  following  words : 

**  That  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  consequently  derived  from,  tlie  people ;  that 
Magistrates  are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them." 

Tliis  section  contains  the  great  declaratory  principle  in  direct  hostihty  to  the  basis 
upon  which  all  pre-existing  Governments  were  founded  ;  tliat  ^*  all  power  is  derived 
from  the  people" — and  Uiat  Magistrates  are  the  servants  of  the  people — and  afibrds  the 
first  great  example  of  reducing  that  principle  to  use  in  the  afiairs  of  mankind.  It 
meets  my  most  hearty  approbation,  ana  exalted  admiration.     The  third  section  is : 

"  That  Government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted  for  the  common  benefit,  protection 
and  security,  of  the  people,  nation,  or  community  :  of  all  the  various  modes  and 
forms  of  Government,  that  is  best,  which  lii  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  degree 
pf  happiness  and  safety,  and  is  most  efiectuaily  secured  against  the  danger  of  mal- 
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tdmimstration  ;  and  thaty  when  any  Government  shall  be  found  inadequate  or  contrary 
to  these  purposes^  a  majority  of  Uie  community  luUh  an  induhitaOUf  unalienablej  and  in- 
defeasible  rtght,  to  refurmy  artery  or  abolish  it,  in  sucJi  manner  as  shall  be  judged  most 
conducive  to  the  public  weal." 

His  worthy  coUeage,  (Mr.  Leigh)  had  no  fiilly  explained  his  views  on  one  branch  of 
this  subject,  and  particularly  on  the  clause,  omitted  by  the  gentleman  who  had  intro- 
duced this  section,  that  he  considered  all  repetition  superfluous.  This  section  clearly 
proves  that  conditions  are  imposed  upon  majorities.  His  colleague  had  pointed  out 
one,  he  would  point  out  anotiier.  Whilst  the  majority  have  a  right  to  alter,  reform, 
or  abolish  the  Government,  tiiere  is  no  right  conferred  on  them  to  do  so,  according  to 
their  own  unlimited,  capricious  will.  An  obligation  is  imposed  upon  them,  to  act  **  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  judged  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal."  This  is  the 
very  business  we  are  now  engaged  in  pertbrming — *■'■  to  aJter,  amend,  or  abolish  the 
Constitution,  in  such  manner,  as  we  shall  judge  most  conducive  to  the  public 
weal."  Surely  we  should  feel  ourselves  restrained  by  this  clause  from  injuring,  or 
even  putting  at  hazard,  any  local  or  particular  interest,  even  should  it  be  the  interest 
of  the  minority.  Mr.  G.  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  that  clause  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  required  a  permanent  attachment  to  ihe  community,  as  a  quail- 
fication  for  voting,  and  asserted  tiiat  the  word  *  permanent'  was  introduced  with  refer- 
ence exclusively  to  land,  notliing  being  deemed  permanent  but  land  ;  and  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Constitution,  which  requires,  that  Uie  Right  of  Suffrage  should  remain  as 
it  tlien  was — being  the  freehold  Right  of  Suffrage,  was  the  practical  commentary  of 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution,  upon  the  word  ^permanent'  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
This  demonstrably  proves  that  there  is  no  discrepancy  whatever  between  the  two  in- 
struments. 

Some  gentlemen  plumed  themselves  upon  a  notion  tliat  our  forefathers  had  earnestly 
invited  us  to  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles,  with  a  view,  as  they 
suppose,  to  change  those  principles.  This  notion  they  had  derived  from  the  15th  sec- 
tion, in  the  following  words : 

'^  That  no  free  Government,  or  the  blessing  of  liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any 
people,  but  by  a  firm  adherence  to  justice,  moderation,  temperance,  frugality,  and  vir- 
tue, and  by  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles. ' 

Why  recur  to  fundamental  principles  ?  if  these  principles  were  true  at  that  time, 
they  are  true  now.  Fundamental  principles  are  eternal  and  unchangeable.  Could 
our  forefathers  invite  us  to  recur  to  tundaiiif  ntal  principles,  for  the  purpose  of  chang- 
ing unchangeable  things  ^  But,  if  this  were  not  the  object,  what  could  the  object  be 
for  inviting  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles .'  Evidently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  the  proceedings  of  tlie  practical  Government,  and  to  draw  them 
back  from  their  aberrations,  if  any  tliey  had  committed,  to  these  great  fundamental 
principles.  It  waa  not  his  tntenti  m  to  have  referred  to  Uie  General  Government,  if 
it  had  been  possible  to  avoid  it,  notwithstanding  its  intimate  connection  with  the  State 
Governments,  and  its  even  constituting  n  part  of  them.  But  he  found  it  impossible 
to  avoid  it.  It  would  be  all  important,  if  we  could  prevail  on  tliat  Crovernment  to 
recur  to  fundamental  principles.  Such  had  been  its  monstrous  aberrations  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Uie  Federal  ConstituUon,  that  Uiey  were  violated  every 
day.  Scarce  a  nemblance  of  its  most  important,  ori^nal  features  remained.  After 
he  had  been  absent  from  Uie  Government  for  some  time,  when  he  returned  to  it,  he 
was  astonished  at  the  new-fangled  nomenclature,  which  was  introduced  in  substitu- 
tion of  the  old  Governmcntiil  phraseology  ;  one  effect  of  which  was  a  splendid  Gov-' 
ernment  which  the  ])eople  are  made  to  leel.  How  important  then,  would  it  be,  could 
we  prevail  on  this  Guvermnent  to  have  recurrence  to  original,  fundamental  princi- 
ples. Instead  of  a  splendid  Government,  which  the  people  are  now  made  to  feel,  we 
should  then  have  a  hippy  Government  which  they  could  not  feel.  He  feared  he  had 
detained  Uie  Committee  very  unprofitably  in  presenUng  to  Uieir  view  mere  general 
propositions  wiUiout  any  attempt  at  minute,  logical  demonstraUons.  Those  he  left 
to  tne  intelligence  of  the  Committee.  He  would  now  examine  some  points  of  differ- 
ence between  himself  and  other  gentlemen  more  especially,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
would  avoid  repeUUons.  He  would  come  to  consider  the  actual  difference  of  local 
interests  as  regards  the  slave  populaUon.  The  point  is,  whether  there  shall  be  any 
special  provision  for  this  local  interest. 

Mr.  Giles  was  proceeding  to  remark  on  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
doun, (Mr.  Mercer)  with  respect  to  Uie  salt-works  of  New  York,  and  to  deduce  from 
it  a  confirmation  of  Uie  views  of  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  (Mr.  P.  P.  Bar- 
bour) with  respect  to  those  cases  where  a  minority  governs  a  majority;  when 

Mr.  Taylor  (of  Chesterfield)  rose,  and  moved  that  the  Committee  rise,  in  order  to 
give  his  colleague  another  opportunity  of  presenUnv  liis  views  to  the  Committee, 
which,  as  he  was  then  considerably  faUgued,  he  could  do  more  to  his  saUsfaction  and 
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Mr.  Gilea  expressed  his  willingness  to  proceed,  although  he  was  much  exhausted, 
rather  than  protract  tlie  bti^iness  oi  the  Coinniitlee.  He  was  willing  to  strain  every 
power,  physical  and  mental,  he  possessed,  to  continue  his  remarks. 

The  motion  that  the  Committee  rise  was  then  put  and  carried,  and  the  Conven- 
tion adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  November  10,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Sykes  of  the  Metliodist  Church. 

According  to  the  standing  order,  the  House  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  Powell  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Giles  then  rose  in  continuation  of  his  remarks.  He  said,  that  he  had  never, 
at  any  period  of  his  life,  been  in  the  habit  of  complaining,  and  as  little  now  as  ever, 
but  it  was  only  commgn  justice  to  himself  to  slate  that  he  had  risen  yesterday,  under 
a  sense  of  debility  so  paralyzing,  that  he  feared  he  would  not  be  able  to  controul  the 
operations  of  his  own  mind,  nor  to  command  tha^  portion  of  physical  strength  which 
was  requisite  to  sustain  him  through  the  task  he  had  before  him.  This  naturally  pro- 
duced some  delay  and  confusion  both  in  his  manner,  and  in  the  course  which  he  had 
prescribed  for  his  own  government.  When  he  first  rose,  he  had  intended  to  read  se- 
veral extracts,  but  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  change  that  determination,  and 
to  avoid  reading  as  much  as  possible ;  being  aware  tliat  reading  tends  much  more  to 
debilitate,  than  even  the  effort  of  speaking.  He  had  intended  to  liave  read  some  of 
those  extracts  in  relation  to  the  Hrst  p:)int  which  he  had  yesterday  brought  into  dis- 
cussion :  he  alluded  to  the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from  the  venerable  gentleman 
from  Loudoun  (Mr.  Monroe)  respecting  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  This  was  a  sub- 
ject of  such  peculiar  delicacy,  that  it  was  proper  to  present  to  the  Committee  the 
character  of  the  existing  relations,  in  respect  to  jurisdiction  over  slaves  between  the 
General  and  State  Governments.  He  thought  it  proper  now  to  complete  what  he  had 
yesterday  intended. 

The  General  Government,  at  all  times,  from  the  first  Congress,  had  disclaimed  all 
■Oft  of  jurisdiction  over  the  emancipation  or  the  manajrement  of  slaves  ;  and  thus 
jurisdiction,  in  both  cases,  was  peremptorily  denied  to  tlie  General  Government.  He 
intended  to  have  introduced  the  Journal  of  the  twenty  first  session  first  Congress,  but 
■s  it  was  not  before  him,  he  would  state  from  his  recollection,  what  the  resolution 
contained  in  the  Journal  upon  that  point  was.  The  resolution  went  to  disclaim  on 
the  part  of  the  General  Government,  all  jurisdiction  over  the  emancipation  or  treat- 
ment of  slaves.  This  resolution  was  entered  on  the  Journal,  as  declaratory  at  that 
time,  of  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  at  that  day  such  an  excite- 
ment existed  among  the  Southern  members  against  having  the  subject  even  mentioned, 
that  they  voted  against  this  declaratory  resolution.  Tlie  honorable  and  venerable 
gentleman  who  is  a  member  of  this  Convention,  and  who  was  then  a  member  of 
Congress,  he  meant  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  voted  decidedly  in  favor  of  it. 
This  was  the  mere  declaratory  act  of  one  House ;  but  in  consequence  of  it  two  bills 
.were  passed,  either  at  that  or  at  some  subsequent  session,  prrihibiting  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  from  interfering  with  Uie  slave  trade,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
foreign  nations  with  slaves. 

Mr.  G.  then  referred  to  a  memorial,  which  was  presented  to  Congress  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  several  societies  of  Quakers.  He  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  to  whom  tiie  subject  was  referred.  He  had  relied  on  the  declaratory  re- 
solution, in  the  negotiation  which  he  had  to  carry  on  with  the  Quakers.  All  the 
Committee  were,  in  principle,  in  favor  of  the  measure  ;  but  it  was  his  duty  to  satisfy 
these  persons,  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  subject  of^  slavery  at 
all.  He  was  fortunate  enonjrh  to  satisfy  the  Quakers,  and  they  agreed,  tiiat  if  Con- 
gress would  pass  a  law,  to  prohibit  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  supplying 
foreign  nations  with  slaves,  they  would  pledge  themselves  and  the  respective  societies 
they  represented,  never  again  to  trouble  Congress  on  Uie  subject.  The  law  did  pass, 
and  the  Quakers  adhered  to  their  agreement.  He  did  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
documents,  on  the  subject  of  this  negotiation,  were  still  in  existence ;  but  he  believed 
they  had  been  filed  away  with  other  papers 

SubsequenUy,  an  Act  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the 
United  States,  in  which  tills  principle  was  ag^in  touched,  in  a  more  specific,  but  a 
difierent  form.  It  was  again  his  fortune  to  be  on  the  Committee  to  whom  that  subject 
was  referred,  and  he  drew  up  two  provisos  to  a  bill  then  pending  before  Congress,  for 
prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  United  States  after  the  year  1807 ; 
the  object  of  which,  was  to  draw  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  between  the  powers 
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r  CongreM,  for  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  tlareB  in  the  United  States,  and  thoM 
r  the  individual  States  and  territories.  It  was  then  decided,  by  an  unanimous  Toto, 
lat  when  slaves  were  brought  within  the  limits  of  any  State,  the  power  of  Congress 
rer  them  ceased,  and  the  power  of  the  Slate  began,  tlie  moiueut  they  becauie  within 
lose  limits.  He  would  beg  leave  to  refer  to  these  provisos.  He  would  read  as  Uttle 
I  possible ;  but  recent  events  made  it  important  to  revive  the  recollection  of  these 
cts,  which  appear  strangely  to  have  been  forgotten.  Jle  had  drawn  up  these  pro- 
ses with  all  imaginable  care. 

The  first  proviso,  afler  the  powers  of  Congress  to  a  certain  extent  had  been  d*- 
u-ed,  and  the  words  therein  were  critically  examined — and,  indeed,  he  might  nj, 
•t  only  every  word,  but  every  syllable,  and  even  every  stop,  by  the  best  talents 
\iich  Congress  could  afford,  be  found — proceeded  tlms  :  "And  neither  the  inipoi> 
',  nor  any  person,  or  persons,  claiming  from,  or  under  him,  shall  hold  any  right  or 
le  whatever,  to  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  colour,  nor  to  the  service  or  lat)oar 
jreof,  who  may  be  imported,  or  brought  into  tiie  United  States,  or  territories,  in 
>lation  of  this  law  ;  but  the  same  shalf  remain  subject  to  any  regulations,  not  con- 
vening the  provisions  of  this  Act,  which  the  Legislatures  of  tiie  several  States  or 
ritories,  at  any  time  hereafter,  may  make,  for  disposing  of  any  such  negro,  mulatto, 
person  of  colour." 

Fhis  was  then  considered  as  a  legislative  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  as  may 
seen  by  its  phraseology,  it  disclaimed  all  power  over  slavery,  in  all  time  to  come. 
t  it  did  not  stop  there.  The  power  was  not  only  relinquished  to  the  States,  but  also 
Jie  territories,  to  wit :  the  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  all  the  slaves  brought  within 
ir  limits  respectively. 

The  second  proviso  is  in  the  following  terms  :  **  Provided,  that  the  aforesaid  fbr- 
ure,  shall  not  extend  to  the  seller,  or  purchaser,  of  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person 
colour,  who  may  be  sold,  or  disposed  off  in  virtue  of  any  regulation  which  may 
eaAer  be  made,  by  any  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  in  that  respect, 
lursuance  of  this  Act,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
lere,  then,  in  these  declaratory  provisions  of  the  Act,  there  is  an  explicit  demar- 
on  of  the  boundary  line  between  tlie  power  of  Congress,  and  of  the  Legislatoree 
he  several  States  and  territories.  The  Committee  would  observe  that  the  word 
rritories"  was  omitted  in  the  last  proviso.  An  abstract  right  is  admitted  to  the* 
itories  in  the  first  proviso,  but  the  word  territories  was  not  used  in  the  second 
riso,  Congress  having  had  a  revisory  power  over  the  laws  of  the  territories,  and 
e  unwilling  to  yield  that  power.  The  word  was  therefore  omitted,  but  the  right 
he  territories  was  recognized  to  exercise  exclusive  power  over  slaves,  within  tl^ir 
ts.  He  had  understo^  that  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  passed  a  law  on 
subject,  and  the  State  of  Georgia  assumed  similar  jurisdiction,  in  consequence  of 
law  of  Congress.  This  had  led  to  two  results — first,  the  admission  on  the  part  of 
^ess,  that  the  State  Crovemments  are  vested  with  the  authority  to  declare  persomi ' 
in  their  limits,  slaves  ]  and  second,  the  exercise  of  that  authority,  by  the  State 
emments. 

his  brought  him  to  the  consideration  of  the  proceedings  which  have  lately  taken 
e  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  which  had  been  very  properly  referred  to  by  several 
Jemen  in  this  debate.  It  appears  that  Ohio,  acting  under  a  mistaken  zeal,  amoon- 
to  a  fanatic  desire,  to  meliorate  the  evils  of  slavery,  invited  a  number  of  those 
rtunate  persons  to  take  refuge  in  that  State.  Some  remarks  appeared  in  the 
spapers,  some  years  since,  in  regard  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  which  was  suggested 
loesibility  that  in  some  future  capricious  mood,  she  might  convert  the  cokmred 
^ns,  who  had  been  induced  to  enter  her  limits,  into  slaves,  and  tliat  tliis  she  might 
«caa8e  Congress  had  no  right  to  prevent  it.  The  remarks  to  which  he  referred, 
as  follow : 

Vgain,  suppose  Confess  even  could  constitutionally  exercise  such  power,  would 
wise,  or  desirable  mat  it  should  do  so  ?  when  the  effect  would  be,  to  place  the 
ent  States  in  the  Union  upon  different  footings,  as  to  rights  ?  Nay,  as  to  the 
important  right,  with  which  the  original  States  are  invested  ?  That  is,  the  right 
risdiction  over  persons  within  its  own  limits.  This  inquiry  may  be  extended 
er.  Suppose  any  of  the  free  States,  self-called,  Ohio  for  instance,  in  some  capri- 
mood,  should  determine  that  all  the  coloured  people,  who  have  been  inviteo  to 
refngre  in  that  State,  against  the  slavery  of  other  States,  should  be  slaves  within 
State  ;  would  the  Federal  Government  have  the  right  to  exercise  an;f  control 
sach  determination  >  Certainly  not — the  jurisdiction  over  persons  within  the 
I  of  Ohio,  being  exclusively  with  the  State  authorities.  Here,  then,  Ohio  would 
vested  with  the  power  of  jurisdiction  over  persons  within  its  limits,  which  would 
nied  to  another  State  admitted  to  the  Union,  subject  to  the  bar^ned  condition. 
are  always  the  consequences  of  substituting  bargains  for  principles  in  legis- 
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What  has  Ohio  now  done  ?  Becoming  perfectly  sensible  of  the  mischiefs  which 
have  resulted  from  her  former  fanaticism,  she  has  pu^^sed  a  law,  which,  if  carried  into 
execation,  must  entail  upon  those  unfortunate  and  deluded  people,  who  came  into  her 
State,  in  the  belief  that  they  should  find  protection  there,  a  greater  evil  than  slavery 
itself.  The  mischief  has  arrived  at  such  a  pitch,  tliat  the  Siute  has  passed  a  law,  re- 
quiring that  all  coloured  persons  in  the  State,  should  give  security  tor  their  good  be- 
haviour, to  an  amount  beyond  tlieir  means  to  obtain.  And  not  bemg  able  to  do  this, 
they  must  eitiier  be  incarcerated,  or  quit  the  State.  Nu  asylum  is  provided  for  them, 
but  if  the  law  should  be  carried  into  effect,  tliey  must  be  driven  torth — find  refuge 
where  they  can — perhaps  in  Virginia  ;  and  surely  Virginia  ought  to  be  upon  the  alert 
to  counteract  this  most  probable  effect  of  the  law.  The  next  step  which  Ohio  may 
take,  may  be  to  declare  those  people  slaves,  and  it  is  more  likely  now  tliat  she  should 
do  so,  than  it  was  when  the  preceding  remarks  were  made,  tiiat  she  should  now  take 
this  step,  which  is  more  onerous  and  disastrous  to  her  invited  guests  tiian  slavery 
itself.  It  is,  indeed,  strange,  that  these  coloured  pe(»ple  should  have  been  invited  into 
thit  State,  and  should  now  be  driven  abroad  as  vagabonds,  not  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  to  find  their  way  to  the  clouds,  if  they  can,  or  wherever  else  they  could 
find  a  refuge.  He  mentioned  this  subject  ti)  show  how  scrupulous  tlie  States  ought 
to  be,  in  touching  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  particularly  ot  emancipation. 

There  was  another  point,  which  he  was  compelled  yesterday  to  omit,  having  then 
been  nearly  exhausted,  it  was  the  ditference  between  the  rights  of  tlie  majority, 
claimed  from  the  various  misconceived  sources,  to  which  gentlemen  had  referred,  and 
such  as  were  given  by  tlie  Constitution  or  Srtcial  Compact.  Tiie  specific  question 
before  us,  is,  not  what  relates  to  the  powers  of  the  majority,  nor  who  shall  be  the  ma- 
jority ;  but  who  shall  be  the  constituents  to  make  that  majority  The  question  now 
M,  who  are  to  be  tlie  constituents  ?  By  whose  votes  a  majority  of  the  members  form- 
mg  the  practical  Government,  is  to  be  created.^  And,  tlien,  what  degree  of  jurisdic- 
tion should  this  majority  have  ?  This  must  depend  on  tJie  Social  Compact,  or  written 
Constitution  we  are  now  engaged  in  forming  ;  and  that  brought  him  to  the  real  point 
of  inquiry,  as  contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  determining  who  shall  be  tlie  con- 
stituents, the  rule  he  had  agreed  to  observe,  which  he  still  agreed  to  observe,  and 
which  he  hoped  all  gentlemen  would  observe,  is,  that  these  constituents  are  to  be 
made,  '^  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  judged  most  conducive  to  tlie  public  weal."  The 
rule  imposed  on  us,  is  to  perfect  the  great  work  now  before  us,  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal.  He  bad  now  arrived  at  the  point  at  which 
he  left  off  yesterday. 

He  would  now  consider  the  actual,  local  differences,  arising  from  the  unequal,  sae- 
tioual  divisions  of  our  slave  property.  The  question  which  has  arisen,  is,  whetlier 
slaves  ought  to  be  counted,  in  forming  the  basis  of  representation,  either  as  persons 
or  property  ?  It  is  a  plain  question,  if  we  agree  as  to  tlie  objects  of  the  formation  of 
Government.  Why  should  they  not  be  counted  ?  They  are  persons  and  property 
both.  Because  they  are  property,  shall  we  divest  them  of  their  existence — of  their 
personal  character  ?  They  are  both  persons  and  property  in  law  and  in  fact.  He  did 
not  state  this  witli  such  positiveness,  because  he  pretended  to  claim  any  superiority 
for  his  own  opinions.  Far  from  it.  He  would  present  to  the  Committee  the  few 
grounds  on  which  his  opinion  rests,  and  leave  them  to  decide.  He  would  point  out 
some  of  the  supposed  aberrations  of  the  gentlemen  on  Uie  otlier  side.  The  fact,  that 
they  are  property,  is  authorised  by  the  federal  law,  the  laws  of  the  State,  international 
law,  and  the  sanctions  of  all  laws.  Great  Britain  may  be  referred  to  on  this  subject, 
on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  her  policy  in  that  re.<ipect.  She  is  so  fastidious  in 
her  ideas  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  that  the  moment  they  touch  British 

Sound,  in  that  relation,  such  relation  between  them  is  entirely  cut  asunder.  Where 
en  shall  we  look  for  the  British  sanction  of  slavery  ?  We  found  it  first  here — we 
found  the  curse  upon  us,  for  a  curse  he  must  consider  it.  It  is  admitted  that  we  can- 
not avoid  it.  That  very  nation  which  is  so  fastidious  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
British  land,  fixed  it  on  us  against  our  consent.  She  has  lately,  in  a  treaty  with  this 
country,  admitted  slaves  to  be  property,  and  has  paid  for  them  as  such,  and  tlius  she 
has  again  admitted  the  principle  of  slavery.  Look  first  at  her  West  India  possessions. 
Slavery  is  there,  in  its  essence.  The  condition  of  the  slave  there  is  miserable  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  is  here.  There  is  abundant  evidence  around  us  to  prove  that 
we  are  making  the  best  use  of  our  power,  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  slaves. 

He  here  begged  to  correct  an  aberration  of  the  gentleman  from  Loudoim  (Mr. 
Mercer,)  as  he  conceived  it  to  be.  That  gentleman  had  laid  it  down  positively,  that 
a  slave  in  Virginia  had  no  civil  rights — that  he  was  property — mere  property.  He 
compared  him  even  to  cattle.  He  presumed,  however,  that  that  gentleman  would  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  laws  which  treat  slaves  as  persons:  protecting  them  as  far  as 
wrongs  are  committed  on  persons  in  the  character  of  persons,  and  consequently  that 
slaves  have  civil  rights.  All  persons,  whether  they  be  bond  or  free,  not  even  except- 
ing the  matUr  Mmsetfj  who  commit  the  higher  order  of  wrongs,  such  as  murder,  &c. 
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t>li  slaves,  are  subject  to  the  punishment  of  death.  The  distinetion  on  which  this 
law  ia  founded,  is,  that  the  offence  is  committed  on  them  in  the  character  of  persons, 
mnd  on  the  cattle  in  the  character  of  property.  The  law  in  minor  cases,  for  wronffs 
done  to  slaves,  punishes  through  the  master.  As  to  the  civil  personal  rights  of  the 
slave,  they  are  more  strictly  entbrced  here  than  those  of  the  white  population.  The 
protection  which  they  receive  under  the  law  is  most  efficacious.  The  gentlenuui 
from  Loudoun  then,  was  in  error.  If  rich  or  pcor,  while  or  black,  murder  a  slave^ 
death  is  the  punishment.  Did  gentlemen  ever  hear  of  punishment  of  deatli  for  kil- 
ling a  cow  ?  No,  not  even  if  tlie  murderer  eat  her  afterward  j  ;  yet  these  are  the  ana- 
logies of  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun. 

He  would  say,  that  the  laws  in  relation  to  slaves  are  wise  and  just.  The  law  re* 
<}uires  that  the  record  of  every  offence  charged  ajjainst  a  slave,  for  which  a  white  man 
would  be  punished  in  the  Penitentiary,  shall  be  laid  before  the  Executive,  fur  its  de- 
cision :  thus  submitting  by  mere  act  of  law,  the  case  of  every  slave,  found  guilty  of 
«  criminal  act,  to  the  pardoning  power.  According  to  the  humane  provision  of  the 
law,  the  slave  enjoys  privileges  which  are  not  allowed  to  any  one  else.  The  best 
-counsel  is  provided  for  him  by  his  master,  or  by  the  Court,  if  the  master  should  faU, 
and  his  rights  are  protected  with  the  utmost  vigilance  and  care.  If  we  look  at  thm 
police  records  of  London,  we  shall  see  tiiat  thousands  are  hung  in  tliat  city  with  al- 
most as  little  ceremony  as  if  they  were  brutes.  Under  thb  view,  then,  as  tlie  laws  rer 
•cognize  the  civil  rights  of  bond  as  well  as  free,  why  are  slaves  not  to  be  counted  ?  Ths 
fact  is,  that  whether  persons  or  property,  their  labour  produces  a  third  of  the  taxes  of 
the  State.  He  cared  not  in  what  character  the  slaves  produced  them.  The  practical 
result,  whether  counted  as  persons  or  property,  is  nearly  the  same.  But  here  is  a 
<case  in  point,  of  the  unequal  taxation  of  an  imp  irtant  interest  which  requires  some 
provision  in  the  Constitution.  Gentlemen  admit  there  should  be  s  >me  provision,  and 
•offer  a  guarantee  a^inst  the  principle  which  tiiey  desire  to  insert  in  the  ConstitutioB^ 
What  is  the  object  in  establishing  the  fundamental  laws  ?  It  is  to  draw  from  nature^ 
certain  great  general  principles,  lor  the  government  of  society,  producing  good  moral 
tendencies,  through  their  own  intrinsic  operations.  According  to  the  wise  or  unwise 
«election  of  these  principles,  would  moral  or  immoral  tendencies  be  produced  in  so- 
ciety. If  we  selected  principles  conducive  to  the  puhlic  weal,  tiie  effect  is  visible,  in 
the  moral  organization  which  the  community  gradually  assumes.  If  the  contrary, 
ihe  effect  is  disclosed  in  their  corrupt  tendencies.  It  is  then  manifestly  our  duty,  to 
«elect  principles,  which  would  intrinsically  produce  good  and  notevil  tendencies  upon 
-Bocietv.  He  would  here  remark,  that  the  condition  of  the  population  of  Virginia,  is 
now  believed  to  be  as  sound  as  that  of  any  other  country  in  tiie  world,  because  the 
great  principles  which  our  forefathers  selected,  had  continued  to  produce  good  moral 
tendencies  from  that  time  to  tlie  present — a  period  of  more  than  54  years.  Is  there 
any  wonder  then,  in  our  present  moral  condition  ?  What  are  the  consequences  of  the 
want  of  good  principles  in  other  communities,  but  tlie  existence  of  immoral  tenden- 
cies in  tlieir  fundamental  laws.  It  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  are  selecting  principles,  which  have  bad  tendencies,  that  they  are  providinj|f  reme- 
-dies  against  those  very  tendenciea  This  reminded  him  of  a  silly  fellow  who  insisted 
upon  making  himself  sick,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  whether  physic 
would  kill  or  cure  him,  when  it  was  more  likely  to  kill  than  cure  him. 

He  had  paid  every  attention  to  the  pathetic  complaints,  which  had  been  made  by 

Smtlemen  on  the  other  side,  but  more  particularly  to  those  of  the  gentleman  from 
ampshire,  (Mt  Naylor)  to  whom  he  had  listened  with  peculiar  delight,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  eloouence,  but  the  philanthropy  which  pervaded  the  whole  of  his  re- 
marks. That  gentleinan  had  called  upon  us  for  justice  to  the  people  of  the  West. 
Mr.  G.  said,  could  he  see  the  injustice  complained  of,  he  would  obey  the  call  with 
pleasure.  But  he  could  not  see  any  analogy  in  the  cases,  which  it  was  said  called  for 
the  exercise  of  this  act  of  justice.  The  complaint  is,  that  the  people  East  of  the 
Ridge  demand  protection  for  their  property,  and,  at  the  same  time,  refuse  protection 
to  the  persons  of  those  West  of  the  Ridge.  This,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  the  case ; 
for  the  exclusion  of  persons,  which  is  demanded  for  the  protection  of  property,  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  East  and  to  tlie  West.  There  is  no  analogy,  however,  in  the 
two  cases.  The  Eastern  people  have  persons  as  well  as  property  to  protect.  The 
Western,  persons  only,  so  far  as  the  exclusion  ia  intended  to  go— and  tlie  exclusion  of 
persons  is  the  same  both  on  the  West  and  the  East  side  of  the  Ridge.  The  Eastern 
people  have  as  much  interest  to  protect  person  as  property.  The  Penal  laws  ore  the 
aume  and  must  always  be  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  Ridge.  The  Western  peo- 
ple, who  had  no  property  to  protect,  and  into  whose  hands  it  was  now  proposed  to 
place  tlie  power  of  protection,  were  not  only  not  interested  in  affording,  but  were  in- 
terested in  depriving  property  of  that  protection.  They  would  be  aided  too,  in  doing 
this  without  injury  to  themselves,  bv  the  difference  in  the  kinds  of  property  on  this 
and  the  other  side  of  the  Ridge — ^and  particularly  the  great  disproportion  in  the  slaves^ 
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He  asserted,  that  on  the  fonnalion  of  the  social  compact  there  were  two  parties — ^ib§ 
governors  and  the  governed,  and  that  the  condilinns  of  tJie  compact,  were  formed 
upon  the  principle  of  the  quid  yro  quo.  The  governed  give  up  a  portion  of  their 
rights  to  be  compensated  for,  by  tlie  protection  of  other  ri^liU  to  be  afforded  by  the 
Government.  There  was  then  a  stipulated  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  protect  property,  and  there  was  a  greater  ditliculty  in  complying  willi  this  obligac 
tion  tlian  in  the  protection  of  persons.  The  gentlemen  admit  Dotli  these  obligations. 
No  one  would  deny  them.  Is  not  the  Government  bound  therefore,  on  this  principle 
of  quid  pro  quo,  in  return  for  property  given  up  to  protect  the  residue  ?  This  admission 
seemed  to  him  to  settle  the  question  absolutely.  What  are  we  now  doing?  We  are 
about  to  constitute  an  agent  to  protect  both  person  and  property.  Here  are  two  in- 
terests. The  great  object  is  to  protect  both.  Would  it  be  wise  to  choose  an  agent 
who  had  an  interest  in  protecting  both  or  one  only .'  Surely  all  the  world  would  agree, 
that  he  ought  to  have  an  inleiest  in  protecting  both, and  not  one  only.  Here  another 
question  Is  presented.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  tlie  protection  of  wealth,  a 
term  which  seems  to  liave  been  subt»titi\kd  for  property.  Property  in  se,  is  not 
wealth.  It  is  property,  in  large  matses,  which  constitutes  wealth.  Property  in  small 
portions  is  not  wealUi  *,  and  no  one  has  ever  insinuated  or  thought  of  affording  more 
protection  to  large  than  to  small  portions  of  property.  Hence,  the  poor  man's  proper- 
ty is  to  be  as  much  protected  as  the  rich  man's.  It  is  property  which  is  to  be  protect- 
ed then — whether  in  large  or  small  portions,  and  not  wealth — the  property  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich ;  and  tlie  property  of  the  poor  in  this  country  is  vastly  more 
extensive  than  that  of  tlie  rich.  And  tlie  protection  of  property  indiscriminately, 
would  strip  the  argument  of  the  protection  of  wealth,  by  higher  sanctions  never 
tliought  of,  of  all  its  terrors. 

Several  gentlemen, and  particularly  tlie  gentleman  from  Frederick  (Mr.  Cooke)  moel 
earnestly  invites  us  to  place  the  protection  of  our  property,  on  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple West  of  the  Ridge,  and  not  on  tlieir  interests.  Will  the  gentlemen  return  the 
compUment  to  their  brethren  East  of  the  Kidtre,  and  place  their  protection  on  our 
moriils  ?  If  so,  we  ore  then  to  act  upon  the  principle,  that  we  are  all  moral — "all  ho- 
norable men' — di.'^^regarding  altogether  the  selfish  notions  of  interest.  If  this  be  re- 
ally the  cose,  he  would  respectfully  ask  tJiese  gentlemen  what  would  be  the  use  oi 
Grovernment  at  all.^  Government  is  not  intended  for  moral,  honorable  men;  but  as  a 
protection  against  tlie  vices  and  imperfections  of  man;  and  if  man  were  totally  ex- 
empt from  ai\  vices  and  imperfections,  tliere  would  be  no  necessity  for  Government 
at  all.  It  was  strange  to  him  that  gentlemen  did  not  see,  that  this  was  a  new  ema- 
nation of  the  French  philosophy  of  the  perfectibility  of  man;  and  that  if  adopted 
here,  would  be  attended  witli  the  same  results  which  attended  it  in  France.  It  failed 
in  France,  and  will  fail  in  every  other  country  in  wliich  it  may  be  tried,  simply,  be- 
cause it  is  founded  in  a  false,  though  flattering  hypotliesis.  The  notion  of  the  per- 
fectibility of  man  affords  the  most  flattering  unction  to  his  vanity,  but  unfortunately 
for  him  it  has  no  real  existence,  and  is  nothing  more  tlian  a  mischievous,  delusive  vision 
of  the  mind.  The  gentlemen,  in  support  of  this  fallacious  doctrine,  refer  us  to  the 
liberality  of  tlie  slaveholders  on  the  Lost  side  of  the  Ridge  towards  the  non-slave- 
holders on  the  West,  as  an  example  in  point,  in  favor  of  his  proposition.  It  is  true  Vir* 
ginia  was  thus  liberal  in  that  particular  case,  and  is  always  liberal.  She  nye  up 
er  western  lands,  sufficient  to  form  an  extended  empire  in  themselves.  She  wae 
libera]  to  Kentucky;  and  she  has  ever  been  liberal,  in  ner  intercourse  with  her  sister 
States.  Whence  the  causes  of  this  celebrity  of  Virginia  liberality .''  Surely,  from 
the  moral  tendencies  of  her  fundamental  laws  for  fifly-four  years.  They  teach  her 
that  it  is  to  her  interest  to  be  liberal,  and  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  for  natione. 
Could  there  be  higher  compliments  to  the  wisdom  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Virgi- 
nia than  are  contained  in  these  demonstrations  ?  He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Convention  to  an  example,  forming  an  awful  contrast  to  the  one  presented  by  the 
gentleman.  It  was  furnished  by  the  Federal  Government.  An  excessive  tax  haa 
been  imposed  by  that  Government,  as  he  conceived,  in  direct  violation  of  morals,  prin- 
ciples, and  the  plainest  provisions  of  our  written  Constitution.  It  originated  in  com- 
binations of  particular  sections  of  country  to  tax  other  sections.  These  combinations 
were  effected  by  invitations  ^ven  by  certain  political  fanatics  to  other  fanatics,  to 
meet  in  Convention,  at  Harrisburg,  during  the  recess  of  Congress;  excludinff  all 
the  sections  of  country  intended  to  be  made  tributary  from  these  invitations.  Vir- 
ginia was  not  honored  with  an  invitation,  nor  any  State  South  or  South- West  of  Vir- 
ginia. This  Convention,  thus  composed,  unblushingly  mot  at  Harrisburg  in  open  da^ ; 
organiied  themselves  into  a  Convention,  with  all  the  assumed  honors  and  formalities 
awarded  to  this  Convention  ;  and  there  laid  tlie  foundation  of  the  Tariff  Act  which 
was  subsequently  sanctioned  by  an  Act  of  Congress.  This  Act  was  passed  in  direct 
violation  of  every  principle  of  taxation  heretofore  held  sacred,  and  was  addressed  to 
tlie  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart.  It  was  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  electioneering 
and  of  avarice,  which  reckless  of  all  principle,  invited  the  nianu&cturer  to  rely  upon 
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the  labor  of  othen,  instead  of  his  own  labor,  not  onlj  for  support,  but  even  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth;  and  actually  furnished  him  witli  means,  of  taking  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  labor  of  another,  wliicii,  if  done  without  the  sanction  of  this  iniquitous 
Act,  would  ajnount  to  a  criminal  olFeiice.  The  trt'ecl  of  tliis  Act  has  been  to  demo- 
ralize the  whole  country,  and  to  impoverish  tlie  whole  of  the  tributary  parts  of  it.  Jt 
has  taken  from  his  own  pocket  every  current  dollar  he  possessed;  and  would  go  on 
to  prevent  him  from  ever  re-possessing  another,  ^ior  is  there  any  hope  for  any  relief 
against  this  unprincipled  imposition,  so  long  as  this  baneftil,  electioneering  spirit  shall 
continue  to  direct  our  councils.  It  is  the  most  unrelenting  spirit,  and,  instead  of  our 
hoping  for  relaxation,  it  is  constantly  in  search  of  some  little  modicum  of  property 
remaining  untaxed  for  the  tax  of  the  next  year.,.  Cikf  note  at  the  end.)  Such  are  the 
effects  01  the  unprincipled  measures  recommended  by  this  fanatical  Convention  at 
Harrisbur^;  which,  after  usurping  all  the  powers  of  an  authorised  Convention,  kept 
a  re^ar  journal  of  their  proceedings,  and  after  their  adjournment,  officially  forward- 
ed him  a  copy  thereof.  Now,  he  would  ask  all  men,  above  and  below  tlie  mountains 
— *11  christians — all  lovers  of  right  and  haters  of  evil,  to  determine  whether  such 
proceedings  can,  or  ou^ht  to  be  tolerated  ?  If  so,  how  deplorable  is  our  condition  be- 
low the  mountains !  The  General  Government  first  plunders  us  under  a  pretext  of 
protecting  manufactures,  of  every  dollar  within  their  reach ;  and  then  our  trans* 
mountain  brethren  gravely  ask  us  to  trust  tlie  residue,  if  there  be  any,  to  their  morals. 
The  gentlemen  then  charge  Virginia  with  impoverishment  and  degradation,  and  seem 
to  intimate  that  both  have  arisen  from  the  imperfections  of  our  organic  laws.  Jt  is 
true  that  Virginia  is  impoverished,  but  not  degraded.  Js  that  impoverishment  con- 
fined to  Virginia,  or  does  it  not  extend  to  South  Carolina,  and  the  whole  of  the  tribu- 
tary scene  of  country  ?  If  so,  tlien  the  extravagant  impositions  under  the  Tariff  Act, 
must  be  the  true  cause  of  that  impoverishment :  Not  the  supposed  imperfections  of 
the  organic  laws  of  Virginia.  They  have  moral  tendencies  which  never  could  pro- 
duce impoverishment.  The  bankruptcy  of  Virginia,  is  in  cash — not  in  morals,  nor  in 
principles.  Amidst  all  her  misfortunes  and  impoverishment,  she  stands  now  as  erect 
and  distinguished  in  morals  and  in  principles,  as  she  has  ever  done  at  any  former 
time.  The  true  cause,  then,  of  the  bankruptcy  of  Virginia  in  cash,  is  the  Tariff  Act. 
This  plunders  all  our  cash,  and  that  being  taken  away,  im]M)verishinent  is  the  neces* 
aary  consequence.  Here,  tlien,  is  a  direct  and  in)niediate  cause  for  this  deplorable 
effect,  without  resorting  to  imputations  against  our  fundamental  laws  as  the  cause  of 
it:  The  attributable  cause  having  no  alfinity  nor  relationship  to  the  effect  suggested 
to  be  produced  by  it. 

We  here  have  to  encounter  another  pathetic  appeal  to  our  feeling.  Several  gen- 
tlemen,  and  particularly  the  learned  gentleman  irom  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Mercer)  whose 
absence  he  regretted,  had  urged  witli  great  earnet^tness,  claims  for  military  services, 
rendered  during  the  las^  war,  by  our  bretliren  of  the  West.  The  absent  gentleman 
drew  in  the  most  vivid  colours  these  patriotic  services — exhibited  so  much  sensibility 
and  exhausted  so  much  time  on  tiie  occasion,  as  to  satisfy  every  hearer,  tliat  he  must 
himself  have  been  an  honorable  partaker  in  the  Fcene.  Hut  Mr.  G.  hardly  expected 
that  he  would  have  exhausted  so  nmch  declamation  in  eulo^iums  upon  the  patriotism 
and  heroism  of  these  defenders  of  their  c^iuntry,  because  this  tribunal  was  tlie  last  in 
the  world  to  whose /re  in^s  appeals  of  any  kind  should  be  made.  Mo,  Sir ;  ours  is  the 
aevere  duty  to  search  for  principles,  and  not  to  indulge  our  feelings.  T'here  was  no 
member  of  the  Committee,  more  ready  than  himself,  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  hero- 
ism and  patriotism  of  the  soldiers  of  tlie  West  on  that  occasion.  But  he  could  see 
no  affinity  ^whatever,  between  tliose  feelings,  and  the  claims  so  patlietically  urged  by 
the  gentleman,  for  extending  to  them  tlie  ri^ht  of  sufl"ra;^e,  or  any  otlier  civil  right 
whatever.  To  ascertain  this  point,  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  to  first  principles. 
It  would  be  observed,  tliat  from  the  origin  of  society  to  the  present  time,  some  of  its 
members  possessed  physical  powers,  and  others  possessed  money.  It  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  possess  the  physical  power,  to  delcnd  the  society  by  arms.  It  is  tlie  duty 
of  those  who  have  money,  to  pay  their  defenders  full  compensation  for  their  services. 
The  miUtia  laws  are  the  arbiters  between  tlKse  who  fight  and  those  who  pay.  In  the 
present  case,  our  brave  and  patriotic  defenders  were  lully  paid,  and  when  tliat  was 
done,  there  was  an  end  of  all  obligation  between  the  parties.  If  they  have  not  yet 
feceived  compensation  enough — in  the  name  of  God,  give  them  more.  It  must  be 
presumed  that  they  have  received  enough,  because  tliere  is  no  grumbhn^  upon  that 
•core.  But  the  great  objection  to  this  principle  is,  the  intermixture  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary rights.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  placing  military  claims  for  services  at  the 
fountain  of  all  power .'  It  would  be  to  subvert  tlie  order  of  the  civil  and  military  au- 
thorities— making  the  civil  subordinate  to  the  military,  instead  of  the  military  subor- 
dinate to  the  civil  authority  ;  and  thus,  witli  a  mere  scrape  of  a  pen,  convert  a  free, 
republican  Government,  into  a  military,  despotic  one.  Pay,  then,  the  mihtary  in 
land,  in  money,  in  miUtary  honors,  in  gratitude,  in  love,  if  you  please;  but  for  God's 
■ake,  never  pay  them  in  your  civil  nor  religious  rights.     But  keep  forever  mihtary 
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luid  civil  rights  i^arate  and  distinct  from  each  other.  Some  geilUemen  hare  mo«t 
gravely  and  serioUBly  complained  iJiat  we  withh<ild  their  rights  from  them.  He  should 
Se  glad  to  know  what  rights  they  mean.  He  would  be  happy  to  hear  what  rights  tliey 
•re.  He  knows  of  none — nor  has  he  heard  any  described.  The  only  right,  which 
he  conceived  the  gentleman  could  allude  to,  is  Uie  right  to  do  wrung.  They  call  upon 
vs  to  surrender  to  them  tl>e  power  of  taxing  a  species  of  our  property  without  taxmg 
their  own.  To  do  so  would  be  a  wrong,  not  a  r/^Ax— certainly  not  a  right  included  in 
his  system  of  ethics.  They  complain  of  our  refusing  them  their  natural  right  of  suf- 
frage. They  say  it  is  cruel  to  deprive  the  poor  of  their  natural  riglit  of  voting.  Yet, 
in  me  next  breath,  they,  themselves,  exclude  more  than  half  the  nation  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  same  ri^ht.  They  must  necessarily  carry  the  right  to  its  whole  extent, 
or  abandon  it  altogetlier ;  otherwise  tliey  would  be  guilty  of  tlie  most  evident  incon- 
sistency in  their  own  doctrines.  Let  a  case  be  put  mcluding  a  youth  of  twenty-on« 
years  of  a^e,  according  to  their  rule,  and  excluding  one  of  twenty.  Let  the  youth  of 
twenty  tote  up  the  memorial  recently  presented  to  us — written  with  great  abihty  and 
eloquence — and  read  it  to  tlie  youth  of  twenty-one  included  within  tiie  rule,  wlilch 
arbitrarily  excludes  himself;  and  tlien  address  him  as  follows  :  "  I  am  a  much 
smarter  tellow  then  you  are.  I  can  out- read  you— out-write  you,  and  out-cipher  you. 
I  can  oat- run  you— out-jump  you — ^throw  you  down,  and  whip  you  after  you  get  up. 
In  the  point  of  the  fashionable  consummation  of  the  qualifications  for  a  voter,  such 
is  the  thickness  of  my  pericranium,  tliat  I  can  drink  a  quart  of  whiskey  to  your  pint, 
and  give  a  better  vote  than  you  can  afterwards.  Is  it  not  cruel,  then,  that  one  so 
highly  gifted  for  a  voter  as  myself,  should  be  excluded  by  a  rule  of  right,  which  in- 
cludes such  a  booby  as  you  are  ?"  What  reply  could  be  made  to  so  just  and 
pathetic  complaint }  Certainly  none,  if  the  rule  be  right.  This  would  prove  incon- 
test&bly,  that  all  claims  grounded  on  natural  rightij  must  be  abandoned,  and  that  we 
must  act  upon  expediency  alone.  That  we  must  observe  the  injunction  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  in  such  manner  only,  as  we  shall  judge  most 
oonducive  to  tlie  public  weal,  and  to  those  only,  who  shall  possess  sufficient  evidence 
of  a  common,  permanent  attachment  to  the  community. 

Mr.  G.  said,  he  was  now  approaching  a  point  in  the  debate,  which  filled  him  with 
pnin  and  regret;  because  he  could  not  avoid  seeing  in  it  some  departure  from  that 
spirit  of  decorum,  as  well  as  of  confidence  and  affection,  which  had  heretofore  cha- 
racterised the  debate.  He  alluded  to  certain  observations  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge)  which  he  could  not  help  construing  into  polite  threats,  from 
the  influence  of  tlie  physical  power  West  of  tJie  Ridge.  The  language  used  by  tlie 
gentleman,  was  not  presented  to  us  in  tlie  insulting  terms  of  "  war,  pestilence  and  fa- 
mine ;"  but  it  was  equally  intelligible,  and  to  him  not  less  repulsive.  He  had  no  in- 
tention of  reciprocating  either  the  spirit  or  language  of  these  threats.  God  forbid 
that  he  should  infuse  one  drop  of  bitterness  into  this  debate  !  The  first  object  of  his 
heart  was,  to  improve  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  concession.  Huch  language  as 
"  war,  pestilence  and  famine,"  had  been  heretofore  banished  from  this  Convention  ; 
and  he  thanked  God  for  it.  But  can  any  other  interpretation  be  put  upon  the  follow- 
ing observations  of  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  but  polite  threats  of  the  physical  ■ 
force  of  the  West  against  tlie  East : 

**  How  fatal,  tlien,  will  be  the  effects,  should  you  be  guilty  of  misrule !  You  say, 
to  be  sure,  that  we  are  a  minority  :  cf  the  freeholders,  perhaps  we  may  be :  but  look 
at  the  votes  given  at  the  polls,  where  the  true  voice  of  the  people  of  Virginia  was 
heard  ;  and  it  will  appear,  that  while  you  represent  280,000  of^  that  people,  we  repre- 
sent 402,000  of  them.  I  acknowledge  that  so  v.ist  an  odds  proves  one  thing,  at  least ; 
it  proves  that  heroic,  moral  b^ddness  which  inspires  tlie  gentlemen' who  are  opposed 
to  a  new  Constitution.  It  proves  that  they  are  as  daring  and  firm,  as  I  well  know 
them  to  be  upright  and  honorable." 

What  is  tlie  meaning  of  this  language  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  presenting  the 
edds  between  402,000  whites  on  the  West  side  of  the  Ridj^e,  and  280.000  on  the  East.^ 
Why  call  upon  us  to  exert  heroic,  moral  boldness,  in  giving  a  vote  upon  the  present 

auestion,  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  conscience  ?  He  meant  not  to  press 
lis  argument  upon  the  minds  of  others,  similarly  circumstanced  with  himself.  But 
he  coiDd  not  abandon  the  duty  of  stating  its  impressions  upon  his  own  mind.  It 
would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  surrender  the  power  demanded  under  the  influence 
of  these  threats,  especially  when  tlie  uses  intended  to  be  made  of  the  physical  power 
were  openly  avowed.  Other  gentlemen,  similarly  circumstanced,  might  do  so ;  but 
in  such  case,  their  only  reliance,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  must  be  in  the  morals  of  our 
Western  brethren,  for  the  protection  of  their  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  their 
constituents.  If  so,  amiable  may  be  tlie  thought — philanthropic  the  intent — and  gene- 
rous the  act,  but  deadly  the  mistake  in  his  judgment  to  their  own  interests,  and  to  the 
interests  of  tlieir  constituents — ^vain,  indeed,  he  feared,  would  be  this  reUance. 

If  threats  thus  bold  are  to  be  presented  to  us,  while  the  physical  force  of  the  West 
is  restrained  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  with  how  much  more  fierce  wiU  they 
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tflsail  118^  when  we  shall  yield  ap  the  Constitution  at  their  bidding,  and  they  shaU 
have  made  the  laws,  under  their  own  interpretation  of  it.  In  that  case,  instead  of 
being  restrained  by  a  sacred  respect  for  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  they  will  have 
both  co-operating  with  the  threatened  physical  force  on  their  side.  He  should  think, 
that  these  circumstances  would  present  a  most  awful  question,  for  the  consideration 
of  every  member  as  well  as  of  every  individual  inhabitant  East  of  the  Ridge.  Whilst, 
however,  he  left  other  gentlemen  to  their  own  reflections,  he  would  state  with  frank- 
ness, their  effect  on  his  own  mind.  He  could  never,  for  a  moment,  think  of  voting 
against  his  own  conscientious  convictions,  under  the  influence  of  any  threats  what- 
ever. So  far  from  it,  they  would  serve  to  fortify  him  in  acting  fullj  up  to  those  con- 
victions. He  should  vote,  therefore,  with  more  firmness,  than  if  he  had  not  been 
told,  that  there  were  402,000  whites  on  the  West  side  of  the  Ridge,  who  could  be  ar- 
rayed against  280,000  on  the  East  side,  at  least  as  early  as  the  year  1850;  and  even  if 
hfi  had  doubled  before,  these  threats,  with  the  avowals  they  contained,  would  serve  to 
dissipate  those  doubts,  and  fix  more  decidedly  his  impressions.  The  arguments  of 
the  gentleman,  mav  have  their  full  force  upon  those,  who  expect  to  reap  a  beneficial 
effect  from  that  inlluence  ;  but  they  could  only  be  repulsive  to  him,  who  was  threat- 
ened, as  well  as  his  own  constituents,  to  be  the  victims  of  that  influence.  He  could 
not  avoid  also,  suggesting  to  the  gentleman,  although  he  did  so  with  great  reluctance, 
but  in  a  spirit  of  good  feelings,  that  tliese  threats  mav  serve  to  teadi  him  two  most 
important  lessons.  The  first;  that  the  people  below  the  Ridge,  will  always  be  found 
to  nave  as  much  of  that  "  heroic,  moral  boldness,"  and  to  be  as  "  daring  and  firm,"  a* 
any  occasion  shall  require.  Second ;  that  they  will  necessarily  be  driven,  with  how- 
ever ^eat  reluctance,  to  the  ascertainment,  to  the  full  extent  of  all  their  energies  and 
capacities,  fiscal  and  physical. 

Mr.  G.  said,  these  reflections  had  naturally  drawn  his  attention  to  some  reroaiks 
made  by  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Monroe)  in  relation  to  a  pro- 
bable separation  of  this  State.  That  gentleman  had  earnestly  admonished  us  of  tha 
danger  of  such  separation,  which  was  much  enhanced  bv  our  divisions  and  collisioiM 
of  opinion  here.  Surely,  such  danger  must  be  visible  to  all,  when  they  see  this  array  of 
force  presented  against  force  ;  and  surely  all  will  admit  tliat  it  is  the  first  dutv  of  the 
Convention  to  euard  a^nst  an  impending  evil  of  so  much  magnitude.  Tne  mere 
comparisons  offeree  against  force,  must  be  fraught  witli  danj^er ;  particularly  when  a 
geographical  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  between  the  parties  placed  in  opposition  to 
each  other.  He  feared  the  danger  was  greater  than  was  generally  apprehended,  and  tliat 
the  best  mode  of  subduing  it,  would  be  to  command  our  own  passions,  and  to  bring 
oar  own  deliberations  to  harmonious  results.  The  moment  the  suggestion  of  the  se- 
paration of  Virginia  was  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  it  entered  deeply  into 
his  own  mind,  and  extended  itself  into  a  thousand  ramifications,  which  he  felt  it  im- 
possible to  tnu:e  in  all  their  various  bearings.  He  verily  believed  that  more  extensive 
consequences  would  result  from  that  deplorable  event,  than  could  at  once  enter  into 
the  contemplation  of  any  gentleman.  Can  any  gentleman  believe  that  the  separation 
of  Virginia  would  stop  there  P  If  there  be  really  any  one  who  thought  so,  he  could 
not  have  devoted  much  reflection  to  the  subject.  The  forcible  separation  of  Virginia, 
must  and  will  lead  to  a  separation  of  the  United  States,  come  when  it  will.  This 
would  be  the  probable  effect  of  the  forcible  separation  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  but 
particularly  so  of  Virginia,  in  consequence  of  her  relations — and  especially  her  geo- 
graphical relations  to  me  United  States.  Have  we  not  awful  indications  of  the  pro- 
bable separation  of  Vir^nia,  not  only  from  what  is  passing  in  this  Hall,  but  also  out 
of  doors  ?  What  is  going  on  in  tlie  country  at  tliis  moment,  firom^  excitements  pro- 
duced by  our  debated  here  P  An  anxious  and  ardent  spirit  is  seen  to  exist  in  the  coun- 
try ^nerally ;  and  the  excitement  in  one  district  has  displayed  itself,  in  actually  send- 
inff  ms).ructions  to  a  distinguished  member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  G.  said,  that  he  saw  from  the  newspapers,  that  tlie  people  of  other  districts 
were  actually  taking  the  business  of  this  Convention  into  their  own  hands.  He  saw 
'that  a  single  vote  given  by  two  of  the  most  venerable  and  distinguished  members  of 
this  body  (Messrs.  Madison  and  Monroe)  was  calling  for  instructions  from  their  res- 
pective districts.  Could  not  every  gentleman  see  in  these  extraordinary  excitements 
and  actual  movements  of  the  people,  great  danger  of  a  separation,  particularly  where 
a  geographical  line  of  demarcation  was  already  designated,  for  separating  the  comba- 
tants. No  human  being  can  foresee  the  extent  of  these  excitements,  nor  the  excesses 
to  which  they  may  be  carried.  We  have  already  seen  one  honorable  member  of  this 
body  called  upon  imder  their  influence  to  abandon  his  conscience  or  his  seat,  and 
who  had  actually  abandoned  his  seat  rather  than  his  conscience.  Mr.  G.  said,  he  was 
far  from  making  these  remarks,  with  a  view  of  depriving  the  people  of  their  unques- 
tionable right  of  instructing  their  members  on  this  floor.  He  thought  it  not  only 
their  unquestionable  ri^ht,  but  their  indispensable  duty  to  do  so,  if  they  thought  the 
magnitude  of  the  occasion  called  for  their  interference  ;  and  he  begged  leave  here  to 
repeat  an  opinion  which  he  had  ahready  expressed,  that  a  division  ofuis  State  necea- 
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HLrily  involved  a  division  of  the  United  States.  In  regard  to  the  force  held  up  in  fer- 
rarem,he  could  only  say,  that  wlienever  the  awful  occasion  should  arise  for  calling  in 
Ibrce  to  settle  collisions  and  divisions  ainonjrst  ourst'lves,  the  destinies  of  this  country 
will  not  be  settled  by  the  ph^'sical  force  on  the  West  side  of  the  Ridge,  nor  of  the 
whole  United  States  alone.  No  gentleman  could  have  Uiought  much  upon  this  alarm- 
ing subject,  who  would  not  perceive,  tiiat  the  pliysicai  force  of  the  commercial  nations 
or  Europe,  would  settle  the  destinies  of  this  country  in  tliat  deprecated  event.  The 
mind,  in  contemplating  consequences,  could  not  avoid  discerning,  in  a  crisis  so  awful, 
tiiat  the  mat  and  splendid  city  of  New  York  would  have  mucn  more  to  dread  than 
the  ci^  of  Richmond  ;  for  the  very  existence  of  that  great  city  depends  upon  con- 
tingencies beyond  her  own  control ;  and,  in  the  event  of  divisions  and  collisions 
tmongst  ourselves,  would  have  more  to  dread  tlian  any  other  spot  in  the  United  States. 
Have  gentlemen,  employing  these  threats,  ever  contemplated  the  absolute  certainty, 
that,  in  the  event  of  divisions  amongst  ourselves,  the  future  destinies  of  the  United 
States  must  be  determined  by  tlie  physical  force  of  foreign  nations.'*  And  then  ex- 
tended their  thoughts  to  the  duucrurs  which  they  have  to  olfer.  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining such  physical  force  ?  If  they  have  not  done  so  heretofore,  tliey  surely  have 
omitt^  to  perform  a  most  essential  ai.d  indispensable  duty  ;  and  he  begged  now  to  be 
indulged  in  calhng  their  best  reflections  to  tliat  imjiortant  subject,  it  tlie  people  of 
Virginia  could  be  so  wild  and  so  foolish,  as  to  rush  forward  to  a  separation  of  tiie 
•  State,  let  the  enquiry  now  be  made,  what  doucturs  have  our  transmontane  bretliren 
to  offer  for  the  physical  force  of  tlie  comniercial  nations  of  Europe  ?  Nothing — lite- 
rally nothing;  whilst  the  people  on  tlie  East  side  of  the  mountains,  have  the  most  at- 
tractive and  influential  douceur  that  could  possibly  be  offered — commerce — the  most 
yaluable  and  seductive  in  tlie  world.  Commerce — consisting  of  the  most  suitable 
Staples,  which  any  part  of  the  world  can  produce,  for  the  comniercial  nations  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  which  may  be  given  in  exchange  for  tlieir  productions  equally  suited  to 
our  own  wants.  Hence  our  douceurs  might  consist  of  advantages,  not  sacriflces. 
Notwithstanding  these  convictions,  and  although  he  never  had  been  in  tlie  habit  of 
making  professions  of  patriotism,  or  of  the  motives  which  govern  his  conduct,  he 
would  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that  he  would  deprecate  a  division  of  this  State,  or  of 
the  United  States,  as  much  as  any  gentleman  in  them.  But  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
ipeak  of  thin^  as  they  are — things  so  irresistibly  fixed,  in  the  relation  of  nations, 
that  neither  himself,  feeble  as  he  was,  however  he  miffht  wish  it,  nor  the  whole  power 
of  this  Convention — nor  of  the  United  States,  coula  alter  or  avoid.  The  venerable 
gentleman  from  Loudoun,  had  expressed  his  doubts  whether  tlie  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  permit  a  division  of  tJiis  Slate,  even  were  she  to  require  it.  He 
would  respectfull  V  ask,  how  could  the  Government  of  the  United  States  prevent  it .' 
He  knew  that  there  was  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  required  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  separation  of  an}*^  State  in  the  Union.  But  when  force  is  once 
brought  into  action,  it  puts  at  defiance  all  civil  regulations  whatever,  (fniharma 
mUnt  Uges.)  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  all  our  civil  relations  become  changed,  and 
we  must  look  to  force  alone  to  give  the  law.  In  that  case,  he  would  respectiully  ask 
ffentlemen,  how  the  General  Government  could  prevent  such  a  deprecated  calamity, 
ff  it  would  ?  What  means  have  they,  which  they  could  employ  for  such  c,  purpose  ? 
Could  it  be  prevented  by  degrading  us  still  further  by  more  Tariffs,  or  by  physical 
f>rce.'  These  means  would  be  feeble,  aggravating  and  incompetent.  He  would 
again  recur  to  the  remark  which  he  had  before  made,  that  the  destinies  of  this 
country  would  not  be  settled  by  the  physical  force  of  this  country  alone  ;  and  whilst 
he  looked  at  that  circumstance  with  as  much  awe  and  regret  as  any  gentleman  on  this 
floor,  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  what  was  passing  before  them.  Independently  of 
the  separation  of  this  State,  the  General  Government  has  already  produced  excite- 
ments enough  in  the  country  to  hazard  the  Union,  by  the  unprincipled  and  oppres- 
live  measures,  which  he  had  already  mentioned.  He  saw  in  the  newspapers  tliat  en- 
quiries had  already  commenced,  into  the  probable  effVcta  of  tlie  Tariff,  internal  Im- 
provements, and  other  usurpations  of  the  General  Government  upon  the  Union  of 
these  States.  Mr.  G.  said  that  he  had  seen  some  most  able  and  eloquent  dissertati- 
ons, said  to  be  written  by  one  oi  the  ablest  statesmen  ond  patriots  in  the  United 
States,  (he  alluded  to  the  Rev.  Mr  .Channing  of  Boston,)  containing  inquiries,  into  the 
probable  separation  of  the  Union,  resulting  from  the  various  usurpations  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government,  but  particularly  from  tlie  Tariff  and  Internal  Improvement  Acts. 
These  causes  he  seemed  to  think  were  at  least  sufficient  to  hazard  the  integrity  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  G.  said,  that  he  had  gone  into  this  course  of  reflection  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
the  reflections  of  others,  and  bringing  about  conciliation  and  harmony  amongst  our* 
■elves,  but  he  flrreatly  feared  that  they  would  be  utterly  unavailing.  He  woiud  now 
most  respectfully  ask  gentlemen,  seriously  to  reflect  upon  the  best  mode  of  avoidiiuf 
our  own  embarnuwrnents,  and  of  relieving  the  country  from  existing  alarms  and  dim- 
culties.    The  best  tliat  liad  occurred  to  him,  was,  to  banish  as  fiur  as  possible  our  own 
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diflsentions,  and  to  approach  to  unanimity  in  something — that  we  should  banish  our 
own  passions  and  preposeessions,  and  ciunily,  coolly,  and  confidentially  consult  with 
each  other,  as  to  what  could  be  done  with  a  nearer  approach  to  unanimity.  He  would 
warn  gentlemen  against  the  efl'ects  of  carrying  any  question— especially  one  of  great 
magnitude — by  a  lean  majority.  He  tliought  notiiing^  good  could  be  gained  by  such 
ft  proceeding.  The  country  never  could  be  tranquillized  so  long  as  Uie  people  see 
that  we  have  no  confidence  in  our  own  measures — measures  pf  so  high  a  character  as 
imperiously  to  demand  both  our  own  confidence  and  theirs.  This  redeeming  spirit  of 
harmony,  of  confidence,  of  conciliation  and  concession,  should  commence  m  thii 
Hall.  It  is  our  imperious  duty  to  be  tlie  first  in  making  manifestations  of  this  saving 
spirit  here.  Let  us  then,  with  a  magnanimous  disinterestedness  and  self-denial,  set 
a  noble  example  to  our  constituents,  and  tlius  tranquillize  their  passions  and  relieve 
their  alarms.  He  would  ask  no  more  from  other  gentlemen,  than  he  was  disposed  to 
yield  himself.  He  sincerely  wished  to  ascertain  the  propositions  for  amendment, 
which  would  command  the  confidence  of  the  greatest  majorities.  He  would  himself 
agree  to  amendments,  which  he  could  not  fully  approve,  provided  gentlemen  on  the 
omer  side  would  make  similar  relai^ations  on  their  part.  For  the  purposes  of  union 
and  harmony,  he  was  disposed  to  go  to  the  utmost  points  which  his  conscience  would 
permit;  but  he  should  deeply  deprecate  the  adoption  of  any  measure  whatever,  which 
would  not  command  the  confidence  of  a  great  majority.  Less  tlian  that,  he  was  per- 
fectly convinced,  would  never  relieve  our  present  deplorable  embarrassments.  , 

There  was  one  impression  upon  his  mind,  which  he  wished  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  others  with  peculiar  emphasis.  It  was,  that  small  changes  could  never  pro* 
duce  a  division  of  a  State,  whetlier  produced  by  unanimity  or  not ;  whilst  great 
changes  would  at  least  hazard  such  a  result,  unless  unanimously  adopted ;  or  at  least 
by  a  majority  approaching  to  unanimity.  Great  changes  made  by  an  almost  equal 
balance  of  opinion,  are  the  best  calculated  to  produce  great  hazards,  and  will  neces* 
sarily  do  so,  unless  checked  by  an  interposing  Providence.  In  this  stage  of  our  busi- 
ness he  had  no  specific  propositions  to  ofifer.  All  he  could  do,  was  to  tlu-ow  out  these 
ideas,  and  solemnly  to  pledge  himself  to  indulge  to  the  utmost,  a  spirit  of  conciliatioii 
and  concession.  He  earnestly  invited  other  gentlemen  to  turn  their  minds  towards 
making  propositions  of  conciliation,  and  in  tiiat  case,  pledged  himself  to  do  so,  in  the 
further  progress  of  the  business  before  the  Convention.  But,  above  all  things,  he 
be^^ed  to  guard  the  Convention  against  the  adoption  of  great  changes  by  lean  ma- 
jonties;  because,  as  he  said  at  the  beginning,  it  would  only  be  a  poor  triumph  of 
friends  over  firiends,  and  could  not  possibly  eventuate  in  any  good  result. 

Mr.  G.  expressed  his  regret  at  having  detained  the  Committee  so  long,  and  pro- 
mised to  close  his  remarks,  with  only  two  or  three  further  reflections.  It  must  occur 
to  all,  that  the  task  of  mere  pulling  down,  is  an  easy  one.  Every  booby,  possessed  of 
sufficient  physical  power,  with  a  trowel  in  his  hand,  can  take  down  every  brick  of 
the  most  solid,  useful  and  magnificent  building,  erected  upon  the  true  principles  of  ar^ 
chitectural  science.  But  it  reauires  thought,  care,  study  and  science,  to  build  up  onOp 
which  shall  be  durable,  useful  and  ornamental,  upon  the  same  principles.  Such  a 
structure  is  now  before  us,  wisely  and  fearlessly  reared  up  for  us,  by  our  God-like 
forefathers,  in  the  midst  of  imminent  peril ;  and  he  feared,  greatly  feared,  that  every 
member  of  this  Convention,  with  the  best  intentions,  had  brought  here  a  trowel  in 
his  hand  to  take  down  his  brick.  He  sincerely  hoped  better  thin^ ',  and  should  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  altliough  hope,  he  feared,  would  be  unavailing.  He  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  it  possible  that  we  can  be  content  to  become  mere  duapidators,  to  tear  down 
the  most  stupendous  fabrick,  which  has  proved  the  greatest  blessing  which  God,  in 
his  infinite  mercy,  has  bestowed  upon  us;  and  setup  nothing  better  in  its  stead  ? 
And,  Sir,  ought  we  not  to  be  scrupulously  careful  how  we  set  up  any  thing,  which 
^  would  bear  but  a  poor  comparison  with  that  which  we  have  torn  down  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  how  honorable  would  it  be  to  contribute  our  mite  to  sustain  the  noble  institu- 
tions we  have  received  from  our  forefatliers : — to  give  tlieni  support,  instead  of  doom- 
ing them  to  destruction.  Suppose  we  do  but  little.  We  shall  have  done  all  that 
could  be  required  of  us — all  Inat  we  conscientiously  could  do.  We  may,  then,  hono- 
rably rsturn  home  with  satisfaction  to  ourselves  and  to  our  constituents.  Gentlemen 
have  asked,  and  particularly  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Monroe) 
emphatically  asked — what  is  to  be  the  efl'oct  of  doing  nothing  ?  What  is  to  be  tlie 
effect  of  gomg  home,  without  doing  something?  Aye,  Sir,  permit  me  to  reiterate  the 

3uestion,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  doing  nothing  ?  It  surely  would  be  a  great 
eal  better  than  doing  mischief.  But  no  one  calculates  on  doing  nothing.  An  are 
disposed  to  do  somethmg — to  do  a  great  deal.  Let  us  then  unite.  Sir,  and  do  all  we 
can  do  with  unanimity  or  some  near  approach  to  it.  If  we  find  nothing  to  do,  we 
shall  do  a  great  deal  by  refusing  to  tear  down  this  noble  edifice.  We  can  then  go 
home  with  approving  consciences,  and  tell  our  constituents,  that  after  its  haying  pas- 
sed through  the  severest  ordeal,  we  found  our  present  Constitution  better  than  we  ex- 
pected :  that  we  had  discovered  some  unthrifty  scions :  that  we  had  applied  the 
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pmninf  knire— cut  them  of!-— and  pat  into  their  places  grails  which  would  produce 
good  fruits.  He  was  satisfied  that  we  could  not  discharsfe  the  great  duties  entrusted 
to  us — nor  satisfy  our  own  consciences  so  well  in  any  other  way. 

He  hoped  to  be  indulged  in  making  another  remark.  Our  wise,  heroic,  patriotic 
forefathers  gave  us  this  blessed  Constitution.  They  framed  it  under  the  same  feel- 
ings of  zeal,  and  amidst  tlie  same  honest  differences  of  opinion  which  now  exist 
amongst  us.  But  Uity  succeeded  by  compromising,  and  by  sacrificing  all  their  yarie- 
gated  opinions  and  feelmgs  upon  the  altar  of  patriotism  and  virtue.  We  are  now 
called  upon  to  examine  and  improve  their  great  work.  In  performing  this  high  and 
honourable  task,  let  us  recollect  and  imitate  their  exalted  example. 

Mr.  G.  said — Mr.  Chairman,  with  pain  and  sorrow  of  heart,  I  speak  it — these  our 
God-like  forefathers  are  now  mouldering  in  a  state  of  oblivion  and  forgetfulneas. 
Their  names  are  blotted  out  from  our  remembrance.  Ought  this,  Sir,  to  be  longer 
permitted  ?  If  so,  would  it  not  be  to  our  shame,  and  ingratitude  ^  But,  Sir,  it  is 
neither.  It  is  merely  the  effect  of  thoughtless  inattention.  Virginia  was  never  un- 
grateful. Vir^nia  never  con  be  ungrateful  so  long  as  she  is  composed  of  Virginians. 
A  stain  may  be  cast  upon  her  for  forgetfulness — for  inattention — but  she  is  incapable 
of  ingratitude.  Why,  then,  should  we  suffer  our  venerated  ancestors  to  sleep  longer 
in  oblivion }  We  have  even  permitted  the  ^eatest  day  in  the  political  calendar,  when 
under  their  influence,  the  great  light  of  liberty  first  burst  forth  upon  a  benighted 
«  world,  to  be  also  lost  in  obfivion.  Yes,  Sir,  that  day,  the  2^th  of  June,  has  become 
merged  in  the  4th  of  July,  which  has  been  permitted  to  usurp  all  its  own  appropriate 
honours.  Let  it  not,  then,  be  longer  said,  that  our  noble  forefathers  rest  in  oblivion. 
Instead  of  tearing  down  the  splendid  structure  tliey  have  raised,  instead  of  letting 
them  longer  sleep  in  silence,  let  us  call  them  from  their  tombs,  and  award  them  the 
highest  posthumous  honours.  And  here  he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  renew  a  pro- 
position ne  had  once  before  made,  to  testify  our  sacred  veneration  for  their  memories; 
let  us  fill  with  their  busts  the  vacant  niches  in  this  Hall.  Let  us  fill  with  them  all 
the  niches  in  the  whole  Capitol ;  for  there  are  worthies  amongst  them  sufficiently 
Bumerous  to  fill  the  whole.  Let  us  reheve  ourselves  from  the  sin  of  ingratitude,  by 
taking  them  firom  their  silent  incarceration,  and  placing  them  where  they  will  be  seen 
and  venerated  by  every  true-hearted  Virginian — by  our  posterity  and  by  the  whole 
world,  to  the  end  of  time. 

Note. — (Accom^^anying  Mr.  Giles's  Speech.) 

Extract  from  page  247,  vol.  2,  Raymond's  Elements  of  Political  Economy-—'*  There 
18  no  part  of  the  Statute  Book,  tliat  requires  such  frequent  revision  as  the  Tariff  Act, 
alUiough  we  sometimes  hear  it  said,  that  a  tariff,  should  be  permanent,  and  seldom  if 
ever  cnanged,  but  this  is  a  great  error.  A  year  does  not  pass,  in  which  the  tariff 
upon  some  particular  articles  may  not  be  raised  with  advantage.  The  most  general 
rule  on  this  subject  is,  that  a  tariff  ought  not  to  be  reduced,  although  it  may  firequently 
require  to  be  raised." 

Again,  page  248 — ^'  The  reduction  of  a  tariff  is  one  of  the  harshest  and  most  vio- 
lent measures  that  a  Government  can  possibly  adopt" 

CammenL 

What  an  unblushing  spirit  of  avarice  is  here  displayed  >  The  manufacturers, 
whose  insatiable  cupidity  seems  not  satisfied  with  the  extreme  injustice  of  the  present 
tariff,  are  still  to  be  upon  the  watch,  and  every  year  some  new  addition  is  to  be  made 
to  it.  Every  importcNd  article  is  to  be  strictly  watched,  and  if  not  already  burdened 
4o  its  hijghest  pitch,  is  to  be  strained  up  annually  a  little  higher,  whilst  **  the  reduction 
of  a  tariff  is  one  of  the  harshest  and  most  violent  measures  that  a  Government  can 
possibly  adopt."  What  elementary  logic  !  What  political  morals !  Every  occasion  is 
to  be  greedify  seized  upon,  to  add  to  the  plunder  of  the  proceeds  of  the  labour  of  one 
man,  and  five  them  to  another,  who  did  not  labour  for  them — ^but  to  cease  from  fur- 
ther plundering,  is  "  one  of  the  harshest  and  most  violent  measures  that  a  Gevem- 
ment  can  possibly  adopt."  Is  this  also  the  doctrine  of  the  new  political  school  ?  Im 
this  doctrine  to  be  honoured  by  the  sanction  of  its  future  enactments  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  the  writer  contends — that  the  practical  Government  is  now  called  upon  by  eve- 
ry motive  that  moral  honesty,  and  by  every  principle,  that  the  general  welfare  "  can 
■newest  to  suspend  this  plunder,  and  to  leave  to  every  individual  kbourer,  the  proceede 
ofms  own  honest  labours." 

The  rule  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  extracts  of  Raymond's  Political  Economy, 
has  been  scrupulously  observed  since  the  year  1824.  New  subjects  for  higher  du- 
ties—or new  duties  have  been  hunted  up  and  brought  forth  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent. What  an  encouragement  of  furtive  propensities  is  this  encoura^ment  of  manu- 
iKstoree?  What  a  generu  corruption  of  morals?  The  manufacturer  is  authorized  and 
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empowered  by  law  to  pick  the  pocketa  of  his  neiffhbour,  and  encoorafad  to  Bharpaa 
his  wits  to  increase  his  plunder,  and  to  slop  his  plunder  would  be  the  essence  of  cm- 
altv/ 

Mr.  Giles  having  resumed  his  seat,  the  Committee  rose. 

Mr.  Venable  observed,  that  it  must  be  evident  from  the  progress  which  had  as  jet 
been  made  in  the  business  of  the  Convention,  that  there  was  no  probabilitj  tliat  it 
would  get  through  its  labors  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  The  present  Hall 
did  not  present  very  convenient  accommodation  to  those  who  were  desirous  of 
listening  to  the  debates.  They  attended  in  numbers,  not  as  he  believed,  from  a  vain 
curiosity,  but  from  the  deep  interest  very  naturally  felt  in  what  was  doing  here ;  he, 
therefore,  thought  it  was  time  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  provide  soom 
other  place  of  meeting — with  which  view  he  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Retolved,  That  a  Uommittee  be  appointed  to  enquire  whether  a  convenient  room 
can  be  obtained  for  the  sitting  of  the  Convention,  should  they  judge  it  expedient  to 
retire  from  the  Le^slative  Hiul,  and  report. 

The  question  bemg  taken,  the  resolution  was  rejected  without  a  count;  and  theie- 
opon,  the  House  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  November  11, 1829. 

Tha  Conventioa  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  its  sitting  was  opened  with  prayer  hf 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Homer  of  the  CathoUc  Church. 

<ki  motion  of  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,  the  House  again  went  into  Committee  of  tht 
whole,  Mr.  Powell  in  the  Chair,  when, 

Mr.  JoHHSoN  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee  as  folk>ws : 

Mr.  Chairman — ^The  question  under  consideration,  has  occupied  much  time,  in  tba 
discussion,  and  no  doubt  nmch  more,  in  the  deep  deliberations  of  the  Committee.  Its 
great  importance  and  exceeding  delicacy,  entitle  it  surely,  to  all  the  aid,  which  tem- 
per, forbearance,  oonciU^tion,  free,  frank  and  full  interchange  of  opinion,  laborious 
investigation  and  candid  argument,  can  afford.  It  has  on  the  one  nand  encouraged 
the  most  animated  hopes,  and,  on  the  other ^  alarmed  the  most  anxious  fears.  The 
whole  country  looks  to  it  with  intense  interest— convinced  that  on  its  issue  depends 
much  of  weal  or  woe. 

We  are  engaged,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  contest  for  power— dismiss  it  as  you  will — 
call  it  a  discussion  of  the  rights  of  man,  natural  or  social — call  it  an  enquirv  into  po- 
litical, expediency — imagine  yourself,  if  you  please,  presiding  over  a  school  of  philo- 
sophers, oiscoursmg  on  the  doctrines  of  political  law,  for  the  instruction  of  mankind, 
«nd  the  improvement  of  all  human  institutions — bring  the  question  to  the  test  of  prin- 
ciple, or  of  practical  utility— still.  Sir,  all  our  metaphysical  reasoning  and  our  practi- 
eal  rules,  all  our  scholastic  learning  and  political  wisdom,  are  but  the  arms  employed 
in  a  contest,  which  involves  the  great  and  agitating  question,  whether  the  scepti« 
•hall  pass  away  from  Judah,  or  a  lawgiver  from  between  her  feet. 

In  this  contest,  I  feel  a  peculiar  interest — because  I  stand  towards  the  parties  In  a 
relation  of  some  dehcacjr.  With  the  one,  are  my  present  residence,  the  land  of  my 
nativity,  almost  all  the  friends  of  my  vouth,  and  moiit  of  those  to  whom  my  affections 
•re  bound,  by  the  ties  of  affinity  and  blood — Witli  the  other,  are  my  property  and  my 
constituents — those  who  are  endeared  to  me,  bv  a  residence  among  them  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  by  many  a  proof  of  recollected  kindness  and  friendship,  by  grati- 
tude for  early  patronage,  and  for  political  confidence,  bestowed  t»efore  it  had  been 
earned,  and  continued  after  erery  claim,  I  could  have  pretended  to  it,  had  been  lost 
by  my  removal  from  them.  In  this  state  of  divided  allegiance  I  ought  perhaps  to 
hiave  taken  counsel  from  prudence,  and  have  chosen  the  part  of  neutrality,  out  I 
had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  considering  both  parties  to  this  controversy  as  children 
of  the  same  nunily,  constituent  and  inseparable  parts  of  the  same  community — some- 
what diversified,  it  is  true,  in  their  possessions,  their  pursuits,  their  manners  and  their 
character,  having  some  interests,  perhaps  not  altogether  in  accordance — nevertheless 
identified  in  the  leading  characteristics  of  a  plain  agricultural,  republican  people, 
having  the  same  great  interests,  and  one  common  object,  the  integrity,  freedom,  hap- 
piness, and  glory  of  a  common  country.  I  had  long,  too,  cherished  tne  fond,  perhaps 
the  delusive  hope,  that  it  was  possible  to  reconcile  all  differences,  to  appease  all  an- 
gry feelings,  to  remove  all  causes  of  jealousy,  and  to  unite  all  parts  of  the  communi- 
ty in  harmonious  action,  in  common  labor  for  the  common  weal ;  and  to  realize  this 
hope,  I  had  often  exerted  to  the  uttermost  my  humble  power.  I  could  not,  therefore, 
at  this  most  interesting  crisis  in- public  aff^airs,  when  heated,  if  not  angry  controversy 

*8e«  Appendix,  for  Ux,  Giiei*  sddren  to  the  Executive  Coauoittee,  ms  pre&tory  to  the  forefuiaf 
speesh. 
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was  expected  by  all ;  when  serious,  if  not  fatal  dissension  was  feared  by  many ;  whea 
all  might  be  lout  by  inattention  or  imprudence,  or  all  might  be  saved  by  care  and 
pains — I  could  not  decline  the  honorable  call  to  duty,  Iroai  my  old  constituents. 
I  could  not  refuse  the  trust,  when,  well  knowing  my  opinion,  they  confided  their 
great  interests  here  in  part  to  me,  and  lefl  me  at  rulfliberty,  without  pledge  and  with* 
out  instruction,  to  profit  by  tlie  experience  and  wisdom  of  those  around  me,  and  fol* 
lowing  the  dictates  of  my  own  judgment,  to  shape  my  course,  with  a  single  view 
to  the  public  good. 

After  listenmg  attentively,  to  every  Ihin^  Uiat  has  been  said — and  much  has 
been  ably  and  eloquently  said — I  am  satished,  that  by  advocating  the  resolution 
of  the  Select  Committee,  and  resisting  the  proposed  amendment,  I  sh^l  best  discharge 
my  duty  to  my  constituents  and  my  country. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  no  friend  to  change — I  have  been  no  advocate  for  the  call  of 
this  Convention.  True,  I  have  thought  the  old  Constitution,  in  some  respects,  im- 
perfect in  theory,  and  defective  in  practice.  1  have  thought  its  principal  defect  that 
▼ery  inequality  in  representation,  which  the  resolution  of  tlie  Select  Committee  pro- 
poses in  part  to  remedy. 

I  thought  it  also  a  defect  in  the  Constitution,  that  it  contained  no  provision  for  a 
just  apportionment  of  taxes,  or  just  diHtribution  of  the  burthens  of  the  Government, 
among  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  1  had  been,  for  some  years,  a  member  of 
that  branch  of  the  Legislature,  in  which  the  inequality  of  representation  was  most 
fflaring.  I  represented  in  tlie  Senate,  a  district  composed  of  six  counties,  in  the  Val- 
ley, containing  then,  perhaps,  about  one-eigiitli  of  tlie  white  population  of  the  State, 
tnd  1  with  only  three  others,  represented  tlie  whole  country  West  of  the  Blue  Ridfe, 
containing  about  one-third  of  the  white  population.  1  thought  I  perceived  the  inju^ 
rioue  operation  of  this  inequahty.  On  questions  of  local  concern,  I  had  oflen  seen 
the  interests  of  the  flast  arrayed  o^nst  those  of  the  West,  and  controversies  thence 
arising,  attended  with  much  excitement,  and  sometimes  with  great  asperity,  and 
angry  feeling.  It  had  occasionally  been  my  good  fortune  to  interjiose  between  the 
contending  parties,  and  reconcile  their  differences.  But  I  was  satisfied  that  a  settled 
discontent  was  arising,  that  jealousies  were  daily  increasing,  which  threatened  to  fo- 
ment discord,  to  alienate  brother  from  brother,  and  to  countenance  the  opinion,  that 
there  were  important  differences  of  interest  in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  State,  which 
the  same  Government  would  not  equally  protect.  When  the  Western  people  com- 
plained, that  tliey  had  not  a  just  participation  in  the  power  of  the  Government,  they 
were  oflen  reproached  with  meir  poverty,  and  almost  always  reminded,  that  they  did 
not  contribute  their  just  proportion  of  its  revenue.  The  Act  of  1782,  made  for  equa- 
lizing the  land  tax,  had  thrown  the  State  into  four  great  districts,  the  counties 
into  four  classes,  and  had  fixed  a  standard,  in^each  class,  of  the  average  value  of  the 
land  per  acre.  The  first  class  comprised  all  the  tide-water  counties,  with  several  of 
the  large  midland  counties,  and  the  standard  value  of  its  lands  per  acre,  was  ten 
riiillings; — the  second  class  comprised  the  other  midland  counties,  except  Pittsyl- 
Tania  and  Henry,  and  embraced  the  two  Valley  counties  of  Frederick  and  Berkeley, 
and  its  standard  per  acre  was  73.  6d. — the  third  contained  Pittsylvania  and  Henry, 
with  the  Valley  counties,  not  included  in  the  second,  and  the  standard  value  of  its 
lands  was  bs.  6a. — ^to  the  fourth  belonged  the  trans-AlIeghany  counties,  rated  at  the 
standard  vidue  of  Zs.  per  acre.  This  standard,  probably  just  and  fiiir  at  the  time 
when  it  was  adopted,  had  in  process  of  time  become  unjust,  and  operated  injuriously. 
The  relative  value  of  land  in  the  several  districts  had  essentially  changed ;  those 
of  the  Western  districts  having  risen,  and  approached  much  more  nearly  to  equality 
with  those  of  the  Eastern.  But  the  taxes  continued  to  be  imposed  according  to  the 
•ame  standard;  in  consequence  whereof,  the  tide-water  district  was  undmy  bur- 
thened,  and  the  other  districts,  especially  the  third  and  fourth,  paid  less  than  they 
ought.  These  inequalities,  in  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  in  the  representation 
in  the  Senate,  had  been  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion,  and  I  was  informed 
that  several  ineffectual  attempts  had  been  made  to  correct  them,  by  an  ordinary  act 
t)f  Legislation.  These  fruitless  efforts  served  only  to  increase  the  general  discon- 
tent, to  inflame  animosities,  and  by  giving  to  the  discontented  a  solid  reaeon  for 
objecting  to  the  organization  of  the  Government,  enabled  them  with  more  success  to 
aeize  on  all  occasions  of  public  distress  or  popular  excitement,  and  turn  them  to  the 
purpose  of  rousing  a  spint  of  heedless  reform.  Thus  it  happened,  that  in  1816,  the 
people  of  the  large  districts  being  disappointed  in  some  favorite  measure,  and  much 
•  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature,  were  persuaded  that  they  had 
been  grossly  injured ;  that  the  cause  of  their  wrongs  was  to  be  found  in  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  power  of  the  Government;  and  that  their  remedy  was  to  be  sought 
in  a  general  Convention  to  reform  this,  and  many  other  fancied  or  real  defects  of  flie 
Constitution.  Under  the  excitement  of  this  occasion,  that  meeting  in  Staunton  wae 
held,  which  has  been  denominated  the  Staunton  Convention.  The  county  of  Au- 
fOBta  did  not  participate  in  the  feverish  excitement  which  then  prevailed,  and  while 
u  wu  willing  to  seek  by  temperate  and  prudent  measures,  substantial  relief  from  oc- 
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knowledged  evils,  it  was  unwilling  to  encounter  the  hazard  of  general  refonn.  It 
therefore  deputed  to  the  meetin'j  two  members,  of  whom  I  was  one,  and  charged 
them  with  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  inluse  into  the  proceedings  %  i  much  of  temper 
and  prudence  as  possible,  and  to  restrain  them  to  a  respectful  memorial,  asking  of  the 
Legislature  tliat  proper  measures  might  be  adopted  f«)r  organizing  a  Convention  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  but  with  powers  limited  to  the  objects  of  equa* 
lizing  the  representation  and  taxes,  and  of  providing  under  proper  cautions,  lor  fu.tur« 
amendments.  The  dehberations  of  this  meeting  resulted  in  a  memorial  to  the  Legis- 
lature, asking  a  general  Convention  j  and  in  a  protest  by  a  small  minority,  to  which 
the  Augusta  deputies  belonged,  the  object  whereof  was  to  limit  the  powers  of  the 
Convention  to  the  three  subjects  which  1  have  mentioned.  The  memorial  and  pro- 
test were  laid  before  the  Legislature  at  their  session  of  1815,  and  a  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Delegates,  providing  that  the  sense  of  the  people  sliould  be  taken  on  the 
question,  whether  a  Convention  should  be  called,  with  powers  limited  to  these  three 
objects  and  one  other  only,  the  extension  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage.  This  bill  waa 
amended  in  the  Senate,  so  as  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Convention  to  taxes  and 
representation  only,  and  was  laid  on  the  table  to  await  the  coming  of  a  bill  then  in 
progress,  for  reforminor  the  Senatorial  Districts,  and  for  a  re-assessment  of  the  lands. 
This  bill  came  to  the  Senate,  and  passed  by  a  majority,  I  think,  of  one  :  the  bill  for 
the  Convention  having  been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two.  Both  were  very  obnox- 
ious to  the  Eastern  members,  and  were  opposed  by  them :  both  were  acceptable  to 
me,  and  advocated  by  me.  1  preferred  the  Convention  bill,  because  I  tliought  it 
would  give  more  adequate  and  more  permanent  relief;  but  when  it  was  lost,  I  es* 
poused  the  other,  though  its  operation  was  inconvenient  and  harsh,  and  its  relief  tem- 
porary. The  Convention  bill  was  in  truth,  preferred  to  its  rival,  by  a  large  maioritj 
of  the  Senate,  and  would  have  passed,  but  for  one  of  those  amusing  incidents  in  legis- 
lation, by  which  false  calculations  of  majorities  sometimes  cheat  us  of  our  votes. 
[Here  Mr.  J.  related  an  anecdote,  shewing  that  one  of  the  Senators,  being  deceived 
in  his  calculations,  had  been  induced  to  give  a  vote,  which  secured  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  which  he  most  desired  to  detieat.] 

This  bill  reforming  the  districts  upon  the  basis  of  white  population  as  ascertained 
by  the  Census  of  kJlO,  gave  to  the  country  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  nine  Senators. 
That  country  had  then  alM)Ut  its  due  share  in  the  representation  of  Uie  House  of  Dele- 
^tes,  upon  the  same  basis ;  and  an  adequate  provision  was  made,  for  a  just  appor- 
tionment of  the  taxes. 

Believing  tliat  the  Legislature  would  follow  this  precedent — would  preserve  some- 
thing like  a  practical  equality  of  representation,  in  both  Houses, by  occasional  refoims 
of  the  Districts,  and  by  the  division  of  counties,  I  was  content  to  submit  to  the  re- 
maining imperfections  m  the  Constitution,  rather  tlian  to  put  to  hazard  every  thing 
valuable  that  it  contained.  I  did  think  there  was  much  in  it,  worth  preserving.  I 
thought  it  suited  to  our  genius  and  character,  calculated  to  prf)tect  our  rights  ana  pro- 
mote our  interests — taking  it  "  all  in  all,"  comparing  it  with  every  Constitution  of 
which  I  had  any  knowled^,  and  especially  with  those  which  our  extensive  confede- 
racy affords,  I  preferred  it  to  any  of  them ; — and  I  venenited  it,  because  it  was  the 
work  of  our  wise  and  virtuous)  ancestors ;  a  child  of  the  Revolution,  born  with  the 
State,  and  consecrated  by  all  the  associations,  which  make  us  proud  of  our  country, 
I  have,  therefore,  ever  since  the  session  of  181 G,  opposed  the  call  of  a  Convention, 
whether  limited  or  general,  and  have  laboured  much  to  prevent  it.  Step  by  step  have 
I  followed  the  march  of  my  noble  friend  from  Chesterfield,  in  the  campaigns  ne  has 
made  in  defence  of  the  Constitution,  and  though  I  have  not  emulated  the  gallantry  or 
prowess  of  my  leader,  he  will  bear  me  witness  tljat  I  have  been  a  faithful  soldier,  and 
that  I  never  laid  down  my  arms,  till  the  victory  was  fairly  won  from  us.  It  was  not 
till  a  majority  of  the  freeholders  had  desired  the  call  of  a  Convention,  that  my  oppo- 
sition to  it  ceased.  From  that  time,  my  friend  from  Chesterfield,  and  all  our  other 
wise  men,  I  believe,  united  in  opinion,  that  the  will  of  the  people  should  be  obeyed, 
that  the  Convention  should  be  orsraniz^d  without  delay,  and  that  all  the  subjects  ox 
complaint  should  be  considered,  and  as  far  as  possible  adjusted. 

1  have  detained  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  these  explanations,  because  I  thought  them 
due  to  myself,  if  Uiey  were  not  strictly  due  to  the  Committee.  I  neither  expect  nor 
desire,  that  they  should  recommend  to  your  favourable  attention,  the  poor  remarks  I 
have  to  offer,  on  the  great  question  in  debate.  These  remarks  I  shall  submit,  with  a 
consciousness,  that  they  are  but  little  worth ;  though  with  an  humble  trust,  that  if 
tbey  have  any  value,  it  wi:l  not  be  lost  on  the  candour  and  intelligence  of  the  Com* 
mittee. 

The  first  duty,  perhaps,  which  I  owe  to  the  Committee,  is  to  acknowledge  an  error, 
into  which  it  seems  I  hid  fallen,  at  an  early  stage  of  your  proceedings,  in  not  appro- 
ving the  order  of  debate,  which  was  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  (Mr. 
Taylor,)  who  no  longer  holds  a  seat  among  us.  I  had  been  weak  enough  to  suppose, 
that  we  had  already  learned  ttie  rudiments  of  pol.tical  science— that  we  had  not 
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come  here  to  be  taught  the  horn-book  of  politics — ^to  be  schooled  and  lectured  on  Hhm 
elements  of  Government;  that  a  great  proportion  of  this  Convention,  at  least,  had 
been  selected  for  Iheir  presumed  knowledcre  of  its  doctrines,  and  their  long  experi- 
ence in  public  aiiairri.  But,  my  friends  tefi  me  I  was  wrong,  and  I  am  compelled  to 
•ckxM>wledge  it,  by  the  coarse  of  argument,  which  some  of  our  adversaries  have  pur- 
sued. It  was  the  misfortune  of  my  friend  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke,)  of  fiiUin^ 
into  a  similar  error, — to  suppose  that  there  were  settled  principles  in  our  Gorem- 
ment;  at  least,  that  they  were  clearly  and  fully  enunciated,  in  our  Declaration  of 
Rights,  and  that  he  had  succeeded  in  proving  all  that  was  necesearv,  when  he  had 
shewn,  that  the  propoeition  which  he  advocated,  was  sustained  by  these  principles, 
and  that  they  condemned  that  which  he  opposed.  This  opinion,  and  the  argument 
Ibonded  upon  it,  have  furnished  the  apology  for  a  discursive  enquiry  into  the  natural 
rights  of  man.  The  very  eloquent  genUeman  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur,) 
eouderonin^  abstract  doctrines  and  metaphysical  reasoning,  as  misapphed  here,  has 
indulged  himself,  in  a  very  elaborate  course  of  metaphysical  reasomng,  and  refined 
abstraction :  has  cast  his  eye  through  all  time ;  appealed  to  all  history ;  vainly  endea- 
▼ored  to  imagine  uniiAaginable  things;  conjectured  a  state  of  nature,  which  he  sup- 
poses never  to  have  existed ;  endeavored  to  ascertain  its  laws,  and  finding  not  even 
light  enough  respecting  them,  to  guide  him  in  a  simple  enumeration  of  whole  num- 
bers, or  in  counting  a  majority,  has  at  last  arrived  at  the  bold  conclusion — bold^o 
himself  seemed  to  consider  it — tliat  there  were  no  princioles  in  Government.  W^ 
cannot,  Mr.  Chairman,  understand  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  according  to 
the  literal  import  of  his  phrase.  His  own  principles  are  too  well  settled — his  charac- 
ter and  talents  are  too  well  known,  and  too  highly  esteemed,  to  allow  us  for  a  mo- 
ment to  believe,  that  he  would  deny  to  the  science  of  Government,  those  elemen- 
tary truths,  which  constitute  its  principles — without  which,  all  reasoning  concerning 
it,  18  destitute  of  foundation,  and  incapable  of  conducting  us  to  any  conclusions. 
He  was  betrayed  into  the  language  he  has  used,  by  an  over-anxiety  to  withdraw  from 
his  adversaries,  the  aid  of  those  settled  doctrines,  on  which  they  hare  rested  their  ar- 
gument, to  persuade  us,  tliat  tliese  doctrines  are  mere  abstractions;  and  to  bring  th« 
question  in  discussion,  to  the  (est  of  expediency.  Indeed,  he  has  told  us,  that  every 
qucAtion  of  Government,  is  a  question  of  expediency  ;  and  that  erery  Government 
Kiould  be  constructed,  not  with  reference  to  original  principles,  but  with  a  sole  view  to 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  people,  for  whom  it  is  ordained.  Admit  thi* 
doctrine  of  expediency — admit  the  propriety  of  conforming  the  Government  to  tha 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  people — and  no  one  admits  it  more  readily  than 
I  do — ^yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  there  are  no  principles,  by  which  to  decide  the 
question  of  expediency,  none  to  aid  in  constructing  the  Crovernment,  so  as  to  make 
it  suitable  to  tne  people.  The  plan  of  every  building,  for  the  use  of  man,  presents  a 
queation  of  expediency,  on  which  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  destined,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  tenant,  are  to  be  duly  considered  ;  but  no  wise  man  would  disre- 
gard, in  its  structure,  those  principles  of  architecture,  which  belong  to  the  humblest 
cottage,  as  well  as  to  the  loftiest  temple.  Is  it  more  wise,  by  representing  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government,  as  metaphysical  abstractions,  furnishing  no  aiato  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Statesman,  no  saie  guide  to  his  conduct,  to  disparage  those  prin- 
ciples in  our  estimation,  endanger  disloyalty  to  the  Government  which  rests  upon 
them,  and  confound  all  our  political  reasoning  ?  This  has  not  been  the  wisdom  of 
ancient  or  of  modern  times.  From  the  days  of  Plato,  down  to  the  period  of  the  last 
Southern  Review,  wise  men  have  labored  to  establish  the  principles  of  Government, 
to  inculcate  political  truths,  to  recommend  them  to  the  respect  of  mankind,  and  to 
place  them  in  the  bands  of  Statesmen,  as  guides  to  direct  their  measures,  and  as 
weapons  to  defend  them.  The  author  of  Publins,  who  had  profoundly  studied  tliese 
principles,  and  understood  these  truths,  commences  his  thirty-first  number  with  the 
postulate,  that  "  In  disquisitions  of  every  kind,  there  are  certain  primary  truths,  or 
first  principles,  on  whicn  all  subsequent  reasonings  must  depend." 

For  the  primary  truths,  which  belong  to  this  discussion,  we  can  look  no  where, 
with  00  much  propriety,  as  to  that  solemn  act,  which  announces  the  doctrines  of 
our  revolution — that  "Declaration  of  Rights,"  which  proclaims  the  principles  per- 
taining to  the  Government  of  a  free  people,  and  is  made  the  "  basis  and  foundation*' 
of  our  own.  This  Declaration,  Mr.  Chairman,  faithfully  embodies  the  doctrines, 
which  gave  to  Algernon  Sydney  hie  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  to  John  Locke  imper- 
ishable fame.  These  distinguished  men,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  freedom,  which  the 
history  of  the  Euj^lish  Government  had  infused  into  the  people,  and  emboldened  by 
the  accessions  which  the  rights  of  the  people  had  gradually  gained  from  the  power  of 
the  Crown,  openly  assailed  the  slavish  doctrines  by  which  tlie  parasites  of  power  had 
endeavored  to  de^nd  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  denounced  and  confuted  the  dogmas 
of  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  which  asserted  the  divine  right  of  Rings,  and  traced  the  origin 
of  Government  to  its  legitimate  foundation,  tlie  will  of  the  people.  Guided  by  uie 
experience  of  their  own  Government,  enlightened  by  the  lustory  of  aU  others,  and 
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atxnre  all,  examining,  with  the  sagacity  of  wise  men,  the  natural  and  nnvaryin^  re- 
lations, between  the  jrovemors  and  the  governed,  they  maintained  thoee  doctrines, 
which  the  Whigs  in  England  partially  recognized  in  their  Constitution  at  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  and  which  the  American  Statesmen  made  the  basis  of  their  Govem- 
ments  at  the  revolution  of  1776.  Ou^ht  these  doctrines  to  be  treated  as  vain  ab- 
stractions, metaphysical  subtleties,  visionary  theories?  Ought  thejr  not  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  s  Uemn  truths,  coiifessed  as  the  articles  of  our  poUtical  fiuth,  made 
the  standard  of  our  poUtical  conduct  ?  Ouirht  we  not,  as  we  regard  the  permanency 
of  our  institutions,  to  recommend  them  to  me  respect  and  deference  of  the  present 
generation,  to  the  love  and  veneration  of  posterity  ?  "  To  recall  men  to  orig^inal  max- 
ims is  generally  recillinflr  them  to  virtue  ;'* — this  is  the  language  of  a  distinguished 
political  writer ;  and  is  me  language  of  truth,  which  does  not  require  the  support  of 
authority.  The  advocates  for  liberty,  the  friends  of  good  government  in  aJl  time, 
have  endeavored  to  inculcate  respect  and  reverence  for  principles,  and  have  thought 
it  wise  to  hold  up  high  standards  of  excellence  for  the  emulation  of  the  people. 
Plato's  Republic  was  not  written  with  the  vain  hope  that  its  perfection  would  be  re- 
alized ;  but  with  a  view  to  inspire  a  love  of  excellence,  and  create  emulation.  Cice- 
ro's work  De  Republica  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the  Roman  people 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  Government,  and  of  recommending  them  to 
their  affections  and  their  reverence.  But  it  came  too  late  to  reform  the  degeneracy 
of  the  age,  or  to  preserve  the  freedom  or  the  glory  of  Rome.  The  celebrated  Ed- 
mund Burke,  who  dreaded  the  contagion  of  French  principles,  and  the  levelling  hand 
of  French  equality  quite  as  much  as  any  good  republican  here  can  do,  when  vrith  so 
much  eloquence  and  ability  and  prophetic  talent,  he  traced  the  causes  of  the  French 
revolution,  deplored  its  sanguinary  excesses,  pointed  out  its  errors,  and  indicated  its 
dangerous  tendencies,  when  ne  endeavored  to  allay  the  evil  spirit  of  reform  which  was 
rising  in  England,  and  to  warn  his  countr^en  against  the  ruinous  example  which 
they  seemed  disposed  to  imitate.  What  did  he  appeal  to,  as  most  dear  to  Euj^Iish- 
men?  He  appealed  *'to  the  word  and  spirit  of  that  immortal  law,"  the  English  De* 
elaration  of  Right.  It  is  to  the  word  and  spirit  of  our  Declaration  of  Rights,  to  that 
law,  which  we  should  desire  to  make  immortal,  that  in  my  humble  judgment  we 
should  at  all  times  appeal,  not  only  to  guard  us  against  the  danger  of  heedless  reform, 
but  to  fifuide  us  in  making  wholesome  amendments. 

We  have  been  taught,  >Ir.  Chairman,  that  the  education  of  a  people  should  always 
be  conducted  with  reference  to  the  principles  of  their  Government,  in  order  that  sen- 
timents of  loyalty  may  be  sown  in  their  early  affections.  The  same  wisdom  in- 
structs us  to  mould  the  subordinate  laws,  in  conformity  to  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  country.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  lessons,  that,  having  adopted  the  Republican 
form  of  Grovernment,  we  have  constantly  inculcated  the  love  of  liberty,  of  virtue, 
of  simple,  unostentatious  manners,  and  that,  to  prevent  an  injurious  inequality  in  the 
fortunes  and  conditions  of  men,  the  laws  have  been  passed  which  abolish  entails,  and 
the  rights  of  primogeniture.  The  act  abolishing  entails,  which  is  coeval  with  our 
Government,  and  that  prescribing  the  law  of  descents,  which  very  quickly  succeeded 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  were  not  founded  on  anv  supposed  injustice  or  intrinsic 
impropriety,  in  limiting  the  estate  of  the  parent  to  his  remotest  descendants,  or  ma- 
king the  first-bom  son,  the  exclusive  heir,  but  were  founded  on  reasons  purely  poUti- 
cal ;  reasouH,  which  induced  our  ancestors  to  believe,  that  however  wise,  however 
necessary  in  England,  for  the  preservation  of  their  Government  it  mi^ht  be,  to  pre- 
serve family  distinctions  and  perpetuate  family  wealth,  such  distinctions  and  such 
wealth  were  unsuited  to  a  Republican  Government,  and  that  the  laws  for  promoting 
thtem,  would  be,  here,  not  less  impracticable  than  unwise. 

It  is  submitted  to  this  Committee,  whether  all  these  considerations  do  not  recom- 
Mend  to  their  most  respectful  attention,  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
our  Government.  If  the^  think  so,  it  is  hoped  they  will  not  deem  the  time  misspent, 
which  shall  be  employed  in  further  consideration  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  where  these 
principles  are  declared.  In  performing  this  duty,  I  shall  not  follow  the  example  of 
the  judge  who  condemned  Zadig  to  death,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  torn  fragments 
of  his  manuscript : — I  shall  not  sunder  the  different  parts  of  the  same  inBtrument,  the 
text  from  the  contemporaneous  commentary,  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  from  the 
Constitution,  based  upon  it  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  hands. 

The  first  article  declares,  **  that  all  men  are  by  nature  free  and  independent ;  and 
have  certain  inherent  rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they 
-  annot,  by  any  compact,  deprive  or  divest  their  p  »sterity :  namely,  the  enjoyment  of 
liK  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and  pursuing 
and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety."  The  first  line  of  this  article,  is  taken  almost 
literally  fVom  i/ocke,  who  declares,  that  "  all  men  are  by  nature  free,  equal  and  inde- 
pendent"— and  it  has  given  rise  to  the  discussion  here,  conceminor  the  natural  rights  of 
man.  Gentlemen  have  endeavored  to  investigate  those  rights,  in  a  condition  of  man 
which  is  supposed  to  have  preceded  society ;  a  condition,  which  they  have  termed  the 
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State  of  nature.  Not  being-  able  Ux  satisfy  themselves,  that  iuch  a  condition  of  i 
ever  existed,  they  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  rights  pertaining  to  it,  cannot  be  as- 
certained, and  that  whatever  tliey  may  be,  they  cannot  influence  his  rights,  in  a  state 
of  civil  society.  I  readily  concur  in  the  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  such  unsocial 
condition  of  man  has  never  existed,  unless  under  such  accidental  circumstances  as  at- 
tended the  fabled  case  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  quoted  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Chesterfield, 
except  the  single  instance  with  which  the  Bible  history  commences.  That  we  know 
was  of  short  duration,  continuing  only,  while  "  man  the  hermit  sighed" — and  termi- 
nating, when  "  woman  smiled"  and  dispelled  forever  tlie  gloom  of  his  solitude. 
Man  was  created  for  society  ;  and  social  intercourse  is  as  much  a  law  of  hia  nature, 
as  that  he  should  support  his  existence  by  food,  promote  his  comfort  by  raiment,  pro- 
cure supplies  by  labor,  protect  himself  from  aggression  by  force.  In  every  state  of 
society — whether  savage  or  civilized — whether  patriarchal  or  political — laws  arising 
from  the  nature  of  man,  from  his  weakness,  his  depeudance,  his  wants,  his  desires, 
his  appetites,  his  passions,  and  his  intelii^rence,  must  necessarily  govern  his  social  re- 
lations— regulate  his  rights  and  duties.  Ihese  are  deduced  by  reason,  from  the  known 
character  and  condition  of  man,  and  these  are  the  laws  of  his  nature.  They  accompa- 
ny him  in  all  conditions  of  hfe,  and  it  is  to  tliem,  that  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  this  first 
article  refers.  This  article  means  not  to  declare  those  political  rights,  which  may  be 
varied  by  compact,  but  those  natural  rights  only,  which  spring  from  the  invariable  re- 
lations of  man  to  society.  It  afHrms  to  all  equal  freedom  and  equal  independence,  aa 
tlie  gifl  of  nature^ — not  equal  political  power — ^because  that  arises  from  compact  be- 
tween tliose,  who,  having  equal  freedom  and  independence,  have  afsociated  together, 
and  regulated  by  agreement,  the  political  power  of  tlie  society.  It  is  reserved  ibr  the 
fifUi  article  to  declare  the  political  power  of  the  respective  members  of  society,  by  in- 
dicating the  basis  of  tlie  Right  of  Suffrage — and  by  referring  us  for  guidance  in  this 
behalf — not  to  natural,  but  to  conventional  law. 

The  first  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  has  another  function,  not  less  important  than 
the  declaration  of  equal  freedom  and  independence,  and  certainly  more  practical  in 
its  character — the  declaration  of  tliose  inherent  rights,  of  which  men  do  not  and  can- 
not divest  their  posterity  by  any  compact  of  society.  As  Government  is  instituted 
for  the  protection  of  life,  Uberty,  property,  to  secure  happiness  and  saliety,  so  no  Gro- 
vernmentcan  be  legitimate  to  which  these  are  sacrificed.  It  is  happy  for  us  that  this 
part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  has  been  solemnly  adjudged  to  be  constitutional  law ;  for,  to 
it  the  citizen  owes  the  protection  of  his  property  from  tlie  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

The  second  article  of  tlie  Bill  of  Rights  is  a  further  afiirmance  of  the  doctrines  of 
Locke  and  Sydney,  in  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Filmer;  recognizes  the  people,  not  the 
Prince,  as  the  fountain  of  political  power,  and  declares  magistrates  to  be  their  trustees, 
answerable  to  tllem,  not  tlieir  irresponsible  masters.  No  one  here  has  denied  tliese 
to  be  the  genuine  doctrines  of  our  Government. 

The  third  article  affirms,  that  Government  is  instituted  for  the  common  benefit- 
that  "  that  is  the  best  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness 
and  safety,  and  is  most  effectually  secured  against  the  danger  of  mal-administration  j 
and  that  when  any  Government  shall  be  found  inadequate  or  contrary  to  these  pur- 
poses, a  majority  of  the  people  hath  an  indubiUible,  unalienable  and  indefeasible  nght 
to  reform,  alter  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  adjudged  most  conducive  to 
the  public  weal."  Here  we  have  plainly  declared  the  objt,ct  of  Government,  the 
■tanoard  of  its  excellence,  and  the  rule  for  its  reform — its  object,  the  common  bene- 
fit ;  the  test  of  its  excellence,  its  capacity  to  attain  tliat  object,  by  producing  the  great- 
est degree  of  happiness  and  safety,  and  being  securetl  against  mal-adnanislration  ; 
and  the  rule  for  its  reform,  the  judgment  of  tlie  majority  pronouncing  it  inadequate 
to  its  purposes,  and  altering  it,  with  a  s«>le  view  to  the  public  weal.  We  are  saved 
then  the  necessity  of  looking  to  natural  law  for  the  right  of  the  majority  to  reform; 
we  have  positive  conventional  law  ;  the  most  solemn  declaration  on  tlie  face  of  our 
social  compact,  that  the  majority  have  a  right,  an  indubitable,  unalienable  and  inde- 
feasible right,  to  reform,  alter  or  abolish.  It  is  true,  tliat  this  power  is  to  be  employed 
when  the  Government  is  found  inadequate  to  its  object,  the  common  benefit,  and  must 
be  employed  with  a  single  view  to  the  public  good. 

But,  who  is  to  judge  whether  the  Government  has  been  adequate  to  the  object  of  its 
institution  ;  who  to  judge  of  the  manner  of  its  reform.'  Surely  the  people,  who  or- 
dained it,  the  people  for  whose  happiness  and  safety  it  was  instituted  ;  the  people,  to 
a  majority  of  whom  the  ri^ht  of  reform  is  declared  unquestionably  to  belong—the  peo- 
ple are  the  sole,  the  exclusive  judges.  It  is  their  duty,  I  admit,  to  listen  with  all  de- 
ference and  respect  to  tlie  counsels  of  their  wise  men,  who  may  tell  them — ^**  We 
have  been  long  and  attentive  observers  of  the  operations  of  your  Government ;  we 
have  compared  it  with  all  the  Governments  of  tlie  world,  ancient  and  modem ;  we 
are  satisfied  it  is  tlie  best  that  ever  existed  ;  we  can  demonstrate  tliat  it  has  fulfilled 
all  the  great  ends  of  iU  institution;  that  it  has  secured  you  all  the  happiness  and  safe* 
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\jf  which  it  IB  the  province  of  Government  to  secure,  and  that  an  attempt  to 
change  it  easentially,  is  a  wanton  experiment  to  make  that  better  which  is  already 
good  beyond  the  comm'>n  lot  of  human  institutions ;  it  is  to  sport  with  the  blessin^t 
of  Providence,  and  encounter  the  imminent  hazard  of  losinj^  all  tliat  is  valuable  in 
practice,  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  all  tliat  is  perfect  in  theorjr.*  After  attentively  and 
^  impartially  considering  all  the  arguments  adduced  to  sustam  these  counsels,  and  care* 
fully  weighing  every  fact  on  which  they  rest,  if  convinced  by  them,  it  is  a  solemn 
duty  to  themselves,  to  posterity,  and  to  all  mankind,  to  reject  all  propositions  to  re- 
form, to  preserve  a  model  of  so  much  excellence  as  an  example  to  the  world,  and  a< 
m  rich  inheritance  to  the  generations  that  are  to  come.  But,  if  they  are  not  convinc- 
ed ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  their  judgments  are  satisfied,  that  thev  have  not  enjoyed  the 
degree  of  happiness  and  safety,  which  good  Government  ought  to  assure  ;  that  tlieir 
Government  is  not  only  imperfect  in  theory,  but  defective  in  practice  ;  that  its  defects 
may  be  safely  remedied,  and  its  practical  good  much  enhanced — then  there  is  but  one 
answer  which  they  can  give  to  the;*  counsels  : — '*  We  acknowledge  your  experience, 
your  wisdom,  your  virtue — the  great  superiority  of  your  attainments,  and  the  entire 
sincerity  of  your  opinions — we  admire  the  plain,  candid  and  manly  language,  in 
which  you  have  spoken  disagreeable  trutlis — we  thank  you,  sincerely  thank  you,  for 
the  parental  solicitude  witli  which  you  have  raised  your  warning  voice  :  but  you  must 
allow,  that  we  too  have  some  experience  in  the  operations  of  our  own  Government — 
that  we  have  enjoyed  its  blessings,  suffered  its  evils,  and  have  some  opportunity  of 
jud|ging,  whether  the  one  may  be  abated,  or  the  otlier  increased — You  must  remem- 
oer  that  you  are  endeavoring  to  prove  to  us,  by  rhetoric  and  logic,  that  we  are  pros- 
perous and  happy,  when  our  own  senses,  and  the  reflections  of  our  own  minds,  have 
conducted  us  to  a  different  conclusion^-ours  is  the  stake  ir.  this  Government — ours  the 
loM,  if  ill  should  result — ours  the  gain,  if  happiness  should  attend  our  reform— ours, 
therefore,  is  the  province  to  judge,  and  you  must  excuse  us,  if  dissenting  from  your 
(pinions,  we  feel  bound  to  follow  the  dictates  of  our  own  judgments." 

The  people,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  must  judge  for  themselves,  when  the  casus  fade^ 
ris  has  occurred,  when  the  defects  of  the  Government  require  reform; — and  judging 
that  time  to  have  arrived,  tlie  unquestionable  ri^ht  to  reform  belongs  to  tiie  majority. 
But  to  the  majority  of  whom  ?  A  majority  of^the  comnmnitv  is  the  answer  which 
the  Bill  of  Rights  gives;  and  that  answer  is  perfectly  intelligible,  when  we  consider 
in  connexion,  the  several  clauses  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution.  The 
communily  referred  to  in  the  third  article,  cannot  mean  the  whole  people,  because  thej 
never  are,  and  never  can  be  consulted,  either  in  the  formation  of  the  organic  law,  or 
in  the  administration  of  the  Government.  It  can  mean  none  other  tnnn  Uiose  to 
whom,  in  the  sixth  article  the  Right  of  Suffrage  is  declared  to  belong — tliose  to  whom 
the  Constitution  itself  was  submitted  to  be  carried  into  effect — the  oualified  voters. 
To  those,  then,  enjoying  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  it  was  submitted,  whether  tliey  would 
accept  or  reject  the  Constitution,  by  electing  or  refusing  to  elect  the  members  of  the 
General  Awembly.  To  them,  the  Convention  held  in  eflect  this  Innguacre : — ^'*  We 
have  formed  a  Constitution  for  your  Government,  and  have  declared  the  rights  which 
pertain  to  you  and  your  [K>sterity  as  the  basis  on  which  that  Constitution  rests ; — we 
have  declared  that  it  is  instituted  for  the  common  benefit,  and  that  when  it  shall  be 
found  inadequate  to  this  purpose,  a  majority  of  you  have  an  indubitable,  unalienable, 
and  indefeasible  right  to  reform,  alter  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner,  as  shall  be  ad- 
judged most  conducive  to  the  public  weal.  We  believe  it  well  suited  to  your  con- 
dition— well  calculated  to  attain  its  object ; — but,  if  experience  shall  teach  you  that 
we  are  mistaken,  the  corrective  is  in  tlie  power  of  a  majority  of  ^ou,  who  may  alter, 
reform  or  abolish,  as  you  may  jud^e  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal ; — it  is  refer- 
red to  your  wisdom  to  accept  or  reject."  Thus  submitted, it  was  accepted  by  tlie  free- 
holders, the  quahfied  voters,  without  opposition;  and  their  act,  by  which  they  elect- 
ed the  members  of  the  first  General  Assembly,  was  as  effectual,  if  not  as  solemn  an 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  Declaration  of  Rights,  as  if  an  unanimous  vote  of 
approbation  had  been  given  on  a  formal  call  of  the  Ayes  and  Noes.  I  never  enter- 
tained any  doubt  of  the  validity  of  our  Constitution,  for  the  want  of  a  formal  ratifica- 
tion ;— or,  if  any  doubts  on  that  subject  were  ever  impressed  on  my  vouthful  mind, 
such  as  my  friend  from  Chesterfield  once  felt,  both  he  and  I  must  have  been  disabused 
of  them,  I  think,  by  the  lectures  of  the  distinguished  master  under  whom  we  studied 
our  professions,  and  whose  memory  we  both  revere.  The  Constitution  being  thus 
accepted  by  the  qualified  voters,  they  became  the  parties  to  the  social  compact;  they 
shared  the  sovereignty,  they  constituted  the  commumtyj  to  the  majority  of  whom  the 
right  of  reform  belongs. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  from  the  right  of  the  raojority  to  reform  the  Consti- 
tution, that  the  powers  of  ordinary  legislation  should  be  vested  in  the  majority.  This, 
I  ame,  is  a  question  of  expediency,  which  it  belongs  to. the  majority  to  decide— and 
in  deciding  it,  they  are  bound  to  lotik  to  the  great  object  of  Government,  the  cantmon 
ieu^f  and  to  enquire,  by  what  organization,  it  will  be  capable  of  producing  the  great" 
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est  degree  of  happiness  and  safety  ^  and  be  most  effeehudly  secured  a£^ainti  the  dimgtr  ^f 
fiud-^mimsirtttion.  Upon  the  result  of  this  iiiieresting  enquiry  i  it  depends  whether 
the  majority  should  hold  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  legislation,  or  confide  it  to 
the  minority.  But  this  doctrine  of  expediency,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  well  understood, 
is  of  dangerous  tendency,  and  calculated  grossly  to  mislead  us.  In  adopting  it  as  the 
^de  of  our  deliberations  here,  it  may  become  us  to  bestow  a  moment's  attention  oa 
Its  character.  Enlightened  and  liberal  expediency,  which  looks  to  consequences  im- 
mediate and  remote,  calculates  effects,  temporary  and  enduring,  and  re^rards  all  inter- 
ests, partial  and  general,  which  in  short  has  the  lasting  public  good  for  its  object,  and 
truth  and  justice  for  its  guides,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  moral  and  political  law,  and  is 
the  true  test  of  moral  and  political  propriety  : — ^while  that  blind  and  narrow  expedi* 
ency  which  regards  only  immediate  consequences,  temporary  effects,  and  partial  in- 
tend, which  has  for  its  object  the  present  good,  disregards  the  precepts  of  justice, 
and  deliyers  itself  up  to  the  guidance  of  sopmstij,  is  the  parent  of  all  that  is  false 
and  mischieyous,  in  morals  and  politics,  teaches  .in  the  schools  of  modem  philosophy, 
upholds  the  pernicious  theories  of  Condorcet,  Rousseau,  and  Godwin,  justifies  usurpa- 
tion and  tyranny,  and  recommends  the  most  yisionary  and  heedless  scneme  of  reform. 

The  wise  man,  when  he  enjoins  a  rigid  obseryance  of  fiiith,  strict  performance  of 
promises,  when  he  enforces  filial  duty  and  parental  loye,  and  commands  you  to  do  no 
murder,  is  not  unmindful,  that  partial  eyil  might  often  be  ayoided,  and  temporaij 
good  obtained,  by  yiolating  your  fiiith,  disregarding  your  promise,  failing  in  duty  to 
your  parent,  forgetting  your  affection  for  your  son,  and  eyen  by  imbruing  your  liand 
in  human  blood : — But  looking  beyond  the  narrow  circle  whicn  bounds  we  yision  of 
modem  philosophy,. he  tells  you  that  all  these  partial  considerations  must  be  foregone, 
and  that  the  lasting  peace  and  happiness  of  society  imperiously  require  that  the  moral 
duties,  he  has  tau^t,  should  be  held  in  constant  reyerence.  So  the  wise  Statesman, 
looking  beyond  the  partial  eyils  and  temporary  benefits  which  guide  the  expedients 
of  political  quackery,  walking  in  the  light  of  experience,  and  governing  himself  by 
principle,  will  take  all  his  measures  with  reference  to  the  crreat  and  enduring  interests 
of  the  community.  If  such  light  and  such  guidance  shaS  conduct  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  great  and  permanent  interests  of  this  communitjr  require  that  the  pow* 
er  of  the  Goyemment  should  be  entrusted  to  the  minority,  it  becomes  the  solemn 
duty  of  the  majority  to  withdraw  their  claim,  to  yield  the  power,  and  with  it  their 
confidence  to  the  nunority,  whether  that  minority  consists  of  thousands,  or  hundreds, 
or  tens,  or  eyen  a  single  unit, — whether  the  Goyemment  shall  continue  a  republic, 
or  become  an  oligarchy,  an  aristocracy,  or  a  monarchy.  All  that  I  require  is,  tnat  the 
evidence  of  this  duty  should  be  clear  and  conclusiye  : — that  in  a  Goyemment  insti- 
tuted for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  acknowledging  their  will  to  be  soyerei^n ;  in 
a  country  where,  under  the  most  fayorable  auspices  in  the  world,  the  interesting  ex- 
periment is  yet  in  progress,  which  is  to  solye  the  problem  of  man's  capacity  for  self- 
ffoyernment, — we  should  be  yery  careful  to  consult  our  judgment  rather  than  our 
nars — we  should  be  quite  sure,  that  in  protecting  an  obyious,  Uiough  subordinate  in- 
tarast,  we  are  not  leaying  the  paramount  interests  of  society  unguarded ;  that  in  sur- 
fenderinf  the  power  to  the  minority,  we  are  not  abandoning  the  principle,  that  the 
wil  of  the  people  is  sovereign,  and  acknowledging  that  the  question  of  self-goyem- 
BMnt  must  be  oecided  against  the  liberties  of  mankind. 

With  these  yiews  of  the  rights  of  the  majority,  and  of  the  test  of  expediency  to 
which  eyery  measure  of  reform  must  be  subjected,  let  us  proceed  to  the  question  be- 
fiM'e  the  Committee.  The  people  who  adopted  the  present  Constitution,  with  a  decla- 
ration OB  its  face  of  their  right  to  reform  it,  haying  lived  under  it  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  have  thought  it  required  alteration,  and  have  deputed  us  to  enquire  and  report 
to  them,  what  amendments,  if  any,  ou^ht  to  be  made.  The  Select  Committee  have 
reported  a  resolution,  declaring  "  that  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the 
House  of  Delegates,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  white  population  exclusiyely." 
The  gentleman  fi-om  CuTpeper  has  proposed  so  to  amend  this  resolution,  as  to  place  the 
representation  on  the  basis,  not  of  the  white  population  simply,  but  of  the  white  popu- 
lation and  taxation  combined : — and  the  question  is  upon  the  adoption  of  ^e  proposed 
amendment.  In  considering  this  question,  we  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  uteral 
import  of  the  two  propositions,  and  I  beg  permission  to  explain  my  understanding  of 
each. 

When  the  resolution  of  the  Select  Committee  refers  us  to  the  white  population 
<'  exdushodUf'  I  do  not  understand  that  in  the  practical  application  of  this  rule,  there 
is  to  be  a  rigid  adherence  to  its  terms : — I  do  not  understand  that  the  Commonwealth 
is  to  be  hda  off  into  election  districts,  containing  a  precise  equality  of  white  inhabi- 
tants, and  entitled  to  an  equal  number  of  Delegates.  I  understand  this  word  "  es- 
dusiodu,**  in  that  sense,  which  would  refer  us  to  the  white  populition,  in  exclusion 
of  the  black  population ;  in  exclusion  of  property  and  taxes— not  in  exclusion  of  all 

rard  to  ooun^  limits — of  all  regard  to  tiie  interests,  the  convenience,  the  ancient 

bita  and  cu^oma  of  the  people.    My  object  in  applying  the  rule,  would  be  to  lay 
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off  thft  State  into  a  ^ven  number  of  districts,  composed  of  contigoous  connties,  hav- 
ing  interests  as  nearly  identical  as  possible — to  ^ive  to  each  of  these  districts  a  num- 
ber of  Dele^tes,  in  proportion  to  its  white  population,  and  to  distribute  the  Delegates, 
in  each  district,  among  the  several  counties  therein,  so  as  to  give  to  each  county  in 
the  district,  at  least  one  member,  if  the  number  of  members  were  equal  to  tlie  num- 
ber of  the  counties.  To  illustrate  : — Suppose  the  State  divided  into  four  districts,  by 
the  lines  of  the  Alleghany,  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  head  of  tide  water — and  suppose 
the  House  of  Delegates  to  be  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members.  Then 
upon  the  basis  of  the  white  population,  according  to  the  Auditor's  estimate  of  its  pre- 
sent numbers,  the  trans-AlIeghany  district,  would  be  entitled  to  about  thirty-two  mem- 
bers— the  Valley  district,  to  twenty-four — the  Middle  district  to  thirty-five — and  the 
Eastern  to  twenty-nine.  The  thirty-two  trans- Alleghany  members,  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  its  twenty -six  countiea,  so  aa  to  give  one  to  each ;  and  assign  the 
surplus  six  to  the  six  larger  counties.  In  like  manner  the  twenty-four  Valley  members 
would  be  distributed  among  its  fourteen  counties,  and  tlie  thirty-five  members  for  ihe 
midland  district  among  its  twenty-nine  counties.  The  twenty-nine  members  for  the 
Eastern  district  would  notsupply  one  to  each  of  its  thirty-six  counties  and  four  boroughs, 
and  therefore  in  that  district  no  county  or  borough  would  have  more  than  one,  and  some 
of  the  smaller  counties,  must  form  together,  election  districts  for  single  members.  By 
such  an  arrangement  as  this,  though  each  county  would  not  have  its  exact  proportion 
in  the  representation,  each  large  district  would ;  and  in  order  to  give  to  each  local 
interest  in  the  Commonwealth,  its  just  weight  in  the  Legislature,  you  have  only  to 
take  care,  that  in  laying  out  your  large  districts,  you  embrace  in  them  r^pectively 
only  those  counties  whose  interests  are  essentially  the  same.  This  being  done,  the 
spirit  of  a  just  equality  would  be  observed,  whilst  the  regard  had  to  county  limits 
would  Bofle*  the  asperities  of  the  reform,  and  be  attended  with  many  advantages, 
which  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  recount. 

A^in,  the  resolution  of  the  Committee,  in  referring  to  the  white  ]>opu]ation  ex- 
clusively, literally  imports,  that  the  whole  number  of  white  persons  in  the  several 
districts,  shall  give  the  ratio'  of  representation — and  this  was  intended  to  be  the  nrao- 
tical  operation  of  the  rule.  But  this  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine  for  which  we 
contend.  We  do  not  insist,  that  each  white  person,  male  and  female,  infant  and  adult, 
whether  entitled  to  the  Right  of  Suffrage  or  no,  is  entitled  to  equal  representation. 
No ! — Our  doctrine  is,  that  each  person  entitled  to  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  each  who 
shares  in  the  sovereignty,  is  entitled  to  equal  political  power,  and  therefore  to  equal 
representation.  Wc  espouse  the  principle  of  the  resolution  offered  by  the  j^ntleman 
from  Norfolk  (Mr.  Taylor,)  though  we  do  not  adopt  its  matliematical  precision.  We 
have  advocated  the  basis  of  white  population,  instead  of  qualified  voters,  because  the 
former  gives  a  more  certain  and  convenient  rule,  and  because  it  was  believed,  that  it 
was  substantially  equivalent  in  effect.  But  examination  and  reflection  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  there  may  be,  and  possibly  is,  a  material  difference,  in  the  effect  of  the  twe 
rules  ;  that  the  number  of  white  persons  in  the  diflTerent  districta  would  not  be  a  fair 
index  of  the  number  of  qualified  voters ;  and  that  the  basis  of  qualified  voters  would 
be  more  favourable  to  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State,  than  tlie  basis  of  white  popula- 
tion. If  there  be  any  gentleman  on  this,  or  the  other  side  of  the  House,  who  pre- 
fers as  the  basis  of  representation,  the  qualified  voters,  rather  tlian  the  white  popula- 
tion, who  thinks  that  the  superior  justice  of  the  former,  countervails  the  greater  con- 
venience and  certainty  of  the  latter,  I  am  prepared  to  go  wifh  him,  and  give  it  my 
support.  I  will  not  press  the  principle  for  which  1  contend  beyond  its  reason  and 
justice.  In  advocating  then,  the  basis  of  white  population,  I  must  be  understood  as 
maintaining  the  right  of  the  qualified  voters  to  share  equally  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  as  pressing  their  claims,  not  to  n  precise  mathematical  equality,  but  to 
a  rational  practicar  equality,  assuring  to  every  local  interest,  as  far  as  can  be,  its  due 
weight  and  just  protection. 

Tne  proposition  to  amend,  which  offers  the  b»foi8  of  population  and  taxation  com- 
bined, is  t>ot  very  definite  in  its  terms,  but  as  explained  by  its  mover  is  very  intelli- 
Sible.  It  does  not  propose  to  compound  the  number  of  dollars  paid  for  taxes  in  eadi 
istrict,  with  the  number  of  white  persons  therein,  an«l  thence  derive  the  rule  for  ap- 
portionment, but  it  proposes  to  compound  the  ratios  of  taxation  and  numbers,  thus — 
to  give  one-half  the  Delegates,  according  to  the  ratio  of  taxes  paid,  and  the  other lialf 
according  to  the  ratio  of  white  persons — or  thus  take  for  each  district  the  mean 
proportional  between  the  number  it  would  be  entitled  to  according  to  the  ratio  of 
white  persons,  and  the  number  it  would  be  entitled  to  according  to  the  ratio  of  taxes 
paid.  To  illustrate :  The  trans-Alleghany  district,  would  be  entitled — on  tJie  basis 
of  white  population  to  thirty-two — on  the  basis  of  taxes  to  eleven — on  the  compound 
basis  to  twenty-one  and  a  half  The  Valley,  on  white  popuhtion  twenty-four— 
taxes  ten — compound  basis  twenty-one  and  a  half  Middle  district,  on  white  popula- 
tion thirty-five — taxes  forty-nine— compound  forty-two  Eastern  district,  on  white 
population  twenty-nine-^taxes  forty-one — compound  thiity-five. 
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The  proposition  to  amend  is  liable  to  other  objections  for  want  of  precision ;  bat 
candour  requires  us  to  suppose,  that  they  will  be  obviated,  when  the  proposition  is 
carried  out  into  its  details,  and  therefore  they  need  not  be  now  poiuted  out. 

With  these  explanations,  the  question  before  the  Committee  may  be  thus  stated : — 
Shall  the  power  of  the  Government  be  apportioned  among  its  districts,  according  to 
the  simple  ratio  of  those  who  partake  of  the  sovereignty,  the  qualified  voters,  in 
each ; — or  shall  it  be  apportioned  according  to  the  conibined  ratio  of  white  persons 
and  taxes  ?     , 

Those  who  advocate  the  simple  ratio,  endeavour  to  maintain  it  upon  princijple ;  to 
deduce  it  from  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  Grovernment,  and  to  vindicate  it 
upon  considerations  of  sound  political  expediency. 

The  advocates  of  the  compound  ratio,  not  seeming  directly  to  controvert  the  gene- 
ral rule,  that  the  majority  should  ^vem,  and  some  of  them  admitting  it,  insist  ne- 
vertheless that  it  is  liable  to  exceptions ;  that  it  is  subject  to  the  control  of  these  con- 
siderations of  expediency  which  may  prove  it  unfit  for  the  good  government  of  the 
people  to  whom  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
^nia  render  it  unfit  for  them.  They  contend  that  a  primary  obiect  of  Crovemment 
18  the  protection  of  property;  that  when  its  title  js  unsafe,  no  other  rights  can  be  se- 
cure, and  that  the  peculiar  condition  of  property  in  Virginia  is  such  that  no  adequate 
protection  can  be  given  it,  if  the  power  of  the  Government  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  majority.  They  endeavour  to  prove,  that  power  in  the  minority  is  essential  to  the 
protection  of  their  property,  and  that  such  is  the  singular  constitution  of  our  society, 
that  while  the  property  of  the  minority  is  exposed  to  certain  injury,  b^  giving  power 
to  the  majority,  the  property  and  all  the  personal  rights  of  the  majonty,  are  encctu- 
ally  secured  bv  giving  the  power  to  the  minority.  The  evidences  of  this  peculiarity 
they  find)  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  slave  property,  among  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  State ;  the  unequal  contributions  of  revenue  firom  those  districts ;  the 
variety  and  supposed  conflict  of  their  local  interests.  They  show  that  the  great  body 
of  the  slaves  is  held  by  tiie  Eastern  districts  of  the  Commonwealth ;  they  endeavour 
to  show,  tha'  the  taxable  in!  ab  tants  in  tliose  districts  pay  a  much  greater  aveiage  tax 
^er  eapUa,  tlian  is  paid  by  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  VVestem  districts ;  that  there 
IS  no  subject  of  taxation  in  the  West  which  is  not  also  found  in  the  flast,  and  on 
which  a  tax  would  not  be  quite  as  burthensome  to  the  Eastern  as  to  the  Western  peo- 
ple, and  no  subject  of  legislation,  on  which  the  interest  of  the  East  could  be  pro- 
moted at  the  expense  of  the  West : — ^that  nn  the  interesting  subject  of  internal  im- 
provements, particularly,  while  the  interests  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  districts  are 
variant,  if  «ot  hostile,  and  plans  might  be  adopted  to  enrich  the  latter,  which  would 
impoverish  the  former,  yet  the  East  would  have  no  adequate  motive  to  do  injustice 
to  the  West  ;^— and  they  thence  infer  the  propriety  of  giving  to  the  East  a  power  in 
the  Government,  somewhat  proportioned  to  tlieir  contributions  of  revenue,  a  power 
adequate  to  the  protection  of  tlieir  property; — they  thence  also  infer,  the  perfect  se- 
curity of  the  West,  against  the  powLT  of  the  Eost, — and  the  alarming  danger, — that, 
if  the  power  of  the  Government,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Western  people ; — whither 
they  think  the  rule  of  the  majority  would  probably  soon  carry  it, — the  property  of  Uia 
Eastern  people  would  be  unjustly  taxed,  unwise  laws  afiecting  the  value  of  their 
slaves  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  community,  would  be  enacted,  and  schemes 
adopted,  which  might  apply  the  revenue  contributed  by  the  East,  to  the  improvement 
of  the  estates  of  the  West. 

This  is  believed  to  be  a  fair  outline  of  the  principal  pounds  on  which  the  friends  of 
the  compound  ratio  rest  its  defence.  Some  subordinate  considerations  have  been 
called  to  their  aid,  and  many  ingenious,  able  and  eloc^uent  arguments  have  left  it 
wanting  in  nothing,  but  intrinsic  merit,  to  recommend  it  to  our  -affections  and  our 
judgment. 

I  readily  subscribe,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  proposition,  that  an  indispensible  object 
of  every  goo*i  Government,  is  th6  security  of  property,  and  that  no  Government 
which  does  not  afford  that  security,  can  be  a  safe  depository  of  the  liberty  and  life  of 
the  citizen ; — but  I  utterly  deny  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  peculiar  situation  of 
Virginia,  which  should  induce  us  to  look  for  that  security,  in  the  power  of  the  mino- 
rity, or  which  threatens  the  serious  dangers  which  gentlemen  apprehend,  from  the 
power  bf  the  majority.  On  the  contrary,  I  insist,  tliat  the  majori^  have  more  to  fear 
rrom  the  power  of  the  minority,  than  the  minori^  has  to  fear  from  theirs: — that  un- 
der the  rule  of  the  majority,  property  will  be  more  secure,  legislation  more  just  and 
wise,  the  people  more  happy,  and  the  country  more  prosperous. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  this  question,  it  may  be 
well  to  review  the  statements  which  have  been  submitted  to  us,  deduced  firom  the  ta- 
bles furnished  by  the  Auditor,  and  to  make  such  corrections  as  they  may  be  found  to 
require. 

The  tables  of  population  show  us  that  there  are  probably  in  the  Commonwealth  at 
this  time,  about  682,000  white  persons,  and  about  448,000  slaves,  thus  distributMl 
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amongst  the  different  districts :— In  the  first  or  Western  district,  about  181,000  whites, 
and  17,000  sUves ;  more  than  ten  whites  for  each  slave : — in  the  second  or  Valley  dis- 
trict, about  1{8,')00  whites,  and  o3,500  slaves,  little  more  than  four  whites  to  a  slave  : — 
in  the  third  or  middle  district,  ab3Ut  lti7,()00  whites,  and  221,000  slaves — the  slaves  ex- 
ceeding the  whites  by  about  24,000,  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  white  population ;  and 
in  the  fourth  or  Eastern  district,  about  105,000  whites,  and  170,000  slaves — the  slaves 
there,  also  exceeding  the  whites,  about  10,500,  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  white  po- 

Sulation.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  of  slaves  on  the  East  of  the  Blue 
^idge  is  about  81)7,000,  while  the  aggregate  on  the  West  is  about  50,500,  nearly  eight 
to  one — while  the  aggregate  of  wiiite  population  on  the  East  of  the  mountain  is 
about  362,500,  and  that  on  the  West  319,000~the  difference  only  about  43,500.  It 
M,  therefore,  true  as  is  stated  on  the  other  side,  that  the  slave  population  is  very  uns- 
qually  distributed  at  this  time,  and  b  at  present  essentially  an  Eastern  interest. 

From  the  tables  of  taxation,  the  gentleman  from  Chesterheld  deduced,  that  the  people 
of  the  first  district  paid  of  the  whole  taxes  on  land  and  personal  property,  an  averaffS 
per  capUOf  of  23  cents  8  mills ;  and  the  people  of  the  second  district  42  cents  6  mills, 
while  the  people  of  the  third  district  paid  72  cents  2  mills,  and  those  of  the  fourth 
63  cents  9  milhi — making  an  average  for  the  people  on  the  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
of  32  cents  2  mills ;  ana  for  the  people  on  the  East  of  08  cents  2  mills.  He  selected 
individaal  counties  in  the  different  districts,  between  which  there  was  a  still  more 
striking  inequality,  and  showed  tliat  the  average  contribution  of  the  slave  tax  per 
eapUa,  m  the  several  districts,  was  the  most  unequal  of  all. 

That  there  are  inequalities  in  the  contributions  of  revenues  from  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  State,  owing  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  no  one  doubts.  It  is 
certainly  so,  in  our  country,  as  it  is  in  all  countries,  and  as  it  must  be,  so  long  as  taxes 
are  laid  upon  property  and  not  on  polls ;  so  long  as  the  ability  to  pay  shall  be  regard- 
ed as  furnishing  any  criterion  of  the  amount  of  contribution.  But  tlie  statements 
which  have  been  exhibited  to  you  are  calculated  to  deceive.  They  make  the  impres- 
sion that  the  several  sums  stated,  show  the  average  per  capita y  actually  assessed  on 
the  tax-paying  inhabitants  of  the  several  dbtricts — this,  how<fver,  is  not  the  case : 
the  calculations  are  made  by  distributing  the  whole  amount  of  taxes  assessed,  in  each 
district,  on  the  whole  number  of  free  persons  in  tlie  district,  on  whom  by  law  a  tax 
could  be  assessed,  whether  black  or  white,  male  or  female,  infant  or  adult.  I  have 
made  an  estimate  of  the  average  per  capita^  actually  assessed,  on  the  tax-paying  in- 
habitants of  the  several  districts,  and  the  result  is  materially  different ;  showmg  ine- 
qualities, it  is  true,  as  must  have  been  anticipated,  but  inequalities  less  glaring,  and 
less  calculated  to  excite  alarm,  or,  to  countenance  the  extravagant  claim  for  power 
which  has  been  founded  upon  them. 

The  Committee  will  remark,  that  I  have  made  this  estimate  from  the  Auditor's  tap 
bles  of  the  taxes  assessed  for  tiie  year  1828,  and  his  lists  of  persons  charged  with  taxes 
on  lands  or  other  property,  in  the  several  counties  and  corporations  in  the  Common- 
wealth. There  will  be  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  estimate  of  the  land  tax,  resulting 
from  the  circumstance,  that  this  list  excludes  all  those  churned  with  a  tax,  on  porceu 
of  land  in  the  country,  less  than  twenty-five  acres.  But  this  inaccuracy  cannot  ma- 
terially vary  the  result. 

Calculating  from  these  data,  I  fipd  the  average  tax  per  capita  as  follows : — in  the 
first  district,  land  tax  80  cents,  tax  on  otlier  property  59  cents,  total  |(  1  39 ;  in  the 
second  district,  land  tax  $  2  30,  tax  on  other  property  $  1  12,  total  $342;  in  the  third 
district,  land  tax  $2  31,  tax  on  other  property  $2  43,  total  $4  74 ;  and  in  the  fourth 
district,  land  tax  $  2  07,  tax  on  other  property  $  2  43,  total  $  4  50.  We  thus  see  that 
the  average  land  tax  of  the  Valley  district  is  equal  to  the  average  land  tax  of  the 
middle  district  within  one  cent,  and  is  superior  to  the  average  lend  tax  of  the  Eastern 
district,  23  cents— that  its  average  total  tax  is  less  than  tlie  average  total  of  the  mid- 
dle district,  ^  1  32 — that  is  about  28  per  c«»nt.  and  less  than  the  average  total  of  the 
Eastern  district,  by  $  1  06 — that  is  about  22  per  cent.  But,  the  taxes  on  slaves  have 
been  reduced  8  cents  for  the  present  year,  and  this  reduction  would  cause  the  ave- 
rage of  the  several  districts  to  stand  thus — first  district  ^  1  36 — second  district  |(  3  34 
— third  district  $4  43— fourth  district,  $4  19,  bringing  the  Valley  district  within 
$  1  11  of  the  middle  district,  and  within  85  cents  of  the  Eastern.  It  must  be  farther 
remarked,  that  in  these  estimates,  the  towns  of  Richmond,  Petersburg  and  Freder- 
icksburg have  been  included  within  the  tide-water  district.  Now,  aUhough  these 
towns  are  situated  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  they  do  not,  for  any  of  the  purposes  of 
this  argument,  belong  to  the  tide-water  district.  Their  sympathies,  their  interests  are 
with  Uie  country  that  lies  above  them,  which  founded  them,  supolies  their  trade  and 
fhmishes  their  wealth.  Withdraw  them  from  that  district,  and  you  diminish  very 
materially  its  average  tax.  We  have  not  the  means  of  estimating  the  taxes  paid  in 
Fredericksburg,  our  tables  containing  no  separate  return  for  tliat  town.  Subtracting 
Richmond  and  Petersburg  only,  for  which  we  have  separate  returns,  and  then  the 
average  of  the  Eastern  district  will  be,  of  land  $1  84,  of  tax  on  other  property,  f  2  12, 
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total  $3  96;  thus  reducing  its  average  land  tax  4G  cents  below  that  of  the  VoUaj, 
and  leaving  itt  total  avera/^e  only  53  ceuts  above  it. 

In  all  these  eeti mates  it  will  be  observed  that  the  contributions  of  the  trans- Alle- 
ghany district  are  very  much  below  par.  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  average 
tax  on  personal  properly,  is  much  lower  there  than  in  the  other  districts,  because  of  toe 
small  number  of  its  slaves — but  why  the  average  land  tax  should  be  so,  is  an  enquiry, 
the  answer  to  which  does  not  lie  on  Uie  surlace.  It  is  probably  to  be  found  in  two 
eonsiderations :  First,  very  large  quantities  of  land,  in  difi'erent  parts  of  that  district, 
on  which  large  arrears  of  taxes  are  due,  have  been  vested  in  the  Literarv  Fund,  by  the 
operation  of  the  tax  law  of  1811,  and  are  now  stricken  from  the  tax  books,  because 
the  lands  belonging  to  that  lund  pay  no  taxes — secondly,  and  chiefly,  in  the  year 
1817,  when  all  the  umds  of  the  Commonwealth  were  assessed,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  pubUc  mind  was  acting  snder  a  delusion,  which  misled  its  estimates  of  the  value 
o£  every  thing,  and  perhaps  of  nothing  more  tlian  of  the  value  of  land.  The  com- 
bined influence  of  protracted  war  in  Europe,  which  for  many  years  had  given  an  ex- 
tensive market,  and  high  prices,  to  the  products  of  our  soil— our  own  war,  which 
throwing  a  large  amount  of  mercantile  capital  out  of  its  regular  employment,  left  it 
to  seek  mvestment  in  land  ;  and  Ute  great  multiplication  of  banks,  which  creating  a 
large  fictitious  capital,  increased  to  an  extra  vagrant  degree  the  speculations  in  real 
property — had  inflated  the  market  price  of  that  property  beyond  any  reasonable  rela- 
tion to  its  inuinsic  value.  Tiiese  causes,  in  Virginia,  bad  exerted  their  principal 
force  in  the  agricultural  country,  of  the  Valley,  and  tlie  Eastern  side  of  the  Moun- 
tain, and  especially  tlie  banking  towns,  and  their  imuiediate  vicinities.  They  were 
but  little  felt  in  the  trans- Alleghany  country,  remote  Irom  the  influence  of  the  banks 
~remote  from  market,  and  Irom  the  scenes  of  vpeculation.  Its  lands  were  the  less 
sought  either  by  the  emigrant  or  the  speculator,  because  of  tlie  difiiculty  in  their 
titles.  The  land  law  of  177i^«  drawn,  it  is  baid,  by  the  same  George  Mason,  the  author 
of  our  Constitutijn — men  are  not  equally  wise  in  all  things! — tlie  land  law  of  '79 
had  operated  to  produce  intin.te  confusion  in  the  land  titles  of  the  West ;  and  this 
eause,  as  well  by  retarding  settlements  as  by  discouraging  purchasers,  had  depressed 
the  market  value  of  their  knds.  Tiius,  while  extraneous  causes  of  one  kind  contri- 
buted to  enhance  the  market  value  of  Imds  East  of  the  Alleghany,  extraneous  causes 
of  another  kind  conspired  to  deprt  ciate  the  m  irket  value  of  tlie  lands  West  of  that 
mountain.  I  should  have  inferred,  tJieretore,  tliat  the  assessment  of  1817,  which  the 
law  required  to  be  made  according  to  the  market  value,  would  have  overrated  the 
lands  on  the  Eastern  waters,  and  underrated  tliose  on  the  Western.  W^e  all  know 
that  the  lands  on  the  Eastern  waters  were  a^seKsed  too  high,  and  I  am  informed  that 
those  on  the  Western  waters  were,  in  truth,  assessed  too  low.  Looking  at  a  state- 
ment made  from  the  assessors'  tables,  we  find  that  while  the  average  value  of  the 
lands  on  the  Western  waters  was  but  1''2  cents  per  acre,  those  of  the  Valley  were 
$7  33,  those  of  the  Midland  district  $  8  20,  and  those  of  the  Eastern  district  $  8  43 
per  acre.  These  causes,  added  to  the  great  increase  of  population  in  the  Western  dis- 
trict since  the  assessment,  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  a  new  assessment  would 
reduce  the  average  of  all  tlie  lands  of  the  tliree  districts  upon  the  Eastern  waters,  es- 
pecially of  the  tide- water  district — would  raise  the  average  of  the  lands  in  the  Wes- 
tern district,  and  would  place  tlie  land-tax  of  tliat  district  nearly  upon  a  ground  of 
equality  with  the  land-tax  of  tlie  otlier  districts  of  the  State. 

It  does  not  follow,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  inequalities  of  contribution  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts,  that  there  is  any  iniustice  in  the  measure  of  taxes  imposed,  or  that 
those  who  pay  least  can  best  bear  the  burthen  imposed  on  them.  If  taxes  are  imposed 
on  the  property  of  the  country,  in  the  proportion  of  the  ability  of  its  owners  to  pay, 
those  who  have  more  property,  and  therefore  pay  more  taxes,  have,  surely,  no  cause 
to  complain.  With  equal  prudence,  economy,  and  good  management,  Uie  rich  will 
be  dways  able  to  pay  their  contributions  to  the  Government  with  more  ease  than  the 
poor.  The  contributions  of  the  rich  man  are  pai<l  from  his  abundance, and  if  they  restrain 
nis  enjoyments  at  all,  they  curtail  only  his  luxuries — while  tlie  poor  man  withdraws  his 
modicum  from  a  bare  competency,  leaving  scarcely  enough  behind  for  the  necessaries 
and  the  ordinary  comforts  of  Hfe.  It  has  been  tlie  obj^t  of  our  laws  to  distribute  the 
taxes  among  tlie  people  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  property,  assuming  that  as 
the  best  criterion  of  their  ability  to  pay,  and  adopting  such  general  rules  to  enect  their 
object  as  were  found  by  experience  to  be  most  convenient  m  practice.  If  they  have 
fiiiled  in  this  object,  as  no  doubt  in  some  degree  they  have,  the  failure  has  not  been 
greater  than  was  to  have  been  anticipated  from  the  intrinsic  difiiculty  of  the  subject. 
If  you  will  measure  the  abilityr  of  the  several  districts  by  the  amount  of  tlieir  labor, 
and  allow  tlie  whole  number  of  tlieir  inhabitants,  respectively,  to  be  a  fair  standard  of 
their  comparative  labor — ^you  have  a  test  by  which  to  try  this  question.  I  do  not  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  this  test,  though  a  better  one  does  not  now  occur  to  me — and  if 
you  will  ap^ly  it,  by  dividing  the  whole  amount  of  taxes  in  eadi  district,  by  the  whole 
number  or  its  ixihabitants^  yott  will  find  the  average  per  capita  not  very  unequal  in 
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the  MYeral  distriets  East  of  the  AUeghaav — awf  unequal  in  the  Westeni  district,  no 
doubt,  because  of  the  accidental  under  value  of  its  lands  as  already  explained.  The 
taxes  of  the  several  districts  for  the  year  1H29,  distributed  among  all  the  inhabitants  of 
each,  gives  an  average,  per  capita,  nearly  as  JbUows :  In  the  first  district,  15  cents  ; 
in  the  second,  21)  cents ;  in  tlie  third,  31  cents ;  and  in  tlie  fourth,  30  cents. 

Mr.  Johnson  being  much  exhausted,  asked  the  indulgence  that  'ae  Committee 
ihoold  rise. 

It  was  accorded  to  him  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  .Giles,  and  the  Committee  rose  ac- 
cordingly— and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mason  of  SouUiampton,  the  Convention  imme^ 
diately  adjourned. 


THURSDAY,  November  12,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  its  sitting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Homer,  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  JoH58oif  resumed  his  speech  of  yesterday,  and  continued  to  occupy  the  floor 
till  the  hour  of  adjournment. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  examining  the  manner  in  which  the  taxes  are  distri* 
bated  among  the  diuerent  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  not  because  it  was  essen* 
tial  to  the  merits  of  the  question  now  before  tlie, Committee,  but  because  1  thought  it 
would  remove  from  our  minds  the  alarming  spectacle  of  poverty  making  war  upoi) 
wealth,  and  would  satisfy  impartial  men  that  each  district  pays,  as  nearly  as  the  ope« 
ration  of  laws  always  imperfect  could  be  expected  to  produce,  a  just  contribution  to 
the  Government — that  no  district  is  in  a  state  of  pauperism — none  in  a  situation  to 
be  tempted  to  seize  unlawfully  on  its  neighbor's  property — and  that  in  all  human  pro* 
bability,  when,  hereafter,  a  Western  man  shall  vole  from  the  pocket  of  his  Eastern 
brother,  one  dollar,  in  the  form  of  taxes,  he  will  vote  froifl  his  own  pocket,  nt  the 
same  time,  nearly  an  equivalent  sum,  one  at  least,  which  he  can  asill  spare,  and  wii) 
be  as  little  able  to  pay.  I  reepretted  very  much  to  hear  that  part  of  tlie  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Accomack,  (Mr.  Joynes)  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  whole  country  West  of  the  Blue  Rid^e  did  not  pay  into  the  treasury  a  sum  sufli* 
eient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  delegation  to  tlie  General  Assembly,  and  of  the  ad« 
ministration  of  justice  within  its  own  limits.  Remorks  tending  to  institute  odiou« 
eomparisons,  and  to  excite  unpleasant  sensations,  coming  from  a  gentleman  who  has 
mamiested  so  much  liberality,  so  much  kind  and  good  feeling,  are  exceedingly  to  bm 
regretted — and  I  felt  them  the  more  because  thev  came  from  t^at  part  of  tlie  Slate,  tlie 
extreme  East,  from  which  on  former  occasions,  I  have  so  of\en  heard  remarks  leading 
to  collision  and  controversy,  between  the  extreme  West  and  extreme  East,  which  rt- 

a aired  the  interposition  of  moderate  men  to  compose.  1  have  not  examined  tlie  gen- 
eman's  calculation  to  ascertain  whether  his  com  lu^on  is  right  or  wrong.  After  Jiav- 
ing  ascertained  the  precise  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  each  cnstrict ;  after  ascertaining 
the  average  nmonni  per  capitUf  paid  in  each — what  possible  influence  on  tlie  question 
before  as  can  it  have — to  know  that  the  contributions  of  any  disti  ict  are  not  adequate  to 
that  part  of  the  expenses  of  tlie  Government,  which  the  calculations  of  gentlemen  iiiny 
choose  to  assign  to  it  ?  Surely  tlie  expenses  of  legislation,  and  of  the  adniinistratioa 
of  justice  are  not  local  in  their  character,  pertain  to  no  district,  and  can  be  charged  to 
none.  They  are,  if  any  can  be,  the  expenses  of  llie  whole  Conimonwealtii,  incurred 
for  the  common  weal  and  justly  payable  from  the  common  purse.  Such  imputations 
as  these,  if  it  were  proper  to  repel  them,  would  lead  to  tlie  unpleasant  and  unprofita- 
ble enquiry,  into  the  objects  to  which  the  public  revenue  was  applied  ;  thedisiricts  in 
which  it  was  expended;  the  local  causes  which  increased  tlie  expense  of  Govem- 
mont,  and  would  impose  on  us  the  invidious  duty,  which  1  certainly  shall  not  per> 
Ibrm,  of  indicating  the  various  counties,  in  the  Eastern  district,  which  do  not  contri- 
bute their  share  of  the  expenses  of  Government.  But  we  must  forbear  from  such 
topics,  ther  do  not  become  Ine  occasion. 

It  will  be  proper,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  disarm  this  question  of  some  of  its  terrors  to 
one  party ;  disrobe  it  of  some  of  its  charms  for  the  other,  by  examining  with  care  its 
effects  on  the  distribution  of  power,  among  the  different  districts  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  calculations  on  this  subject,  have  been  made  witli  reference  to  the 
House  of  Delegates,  and  upon  the  supposition  that  that  House  should  consist  of  an 
hundred  and  twenty  members.  They  are  made  upon  the  Auditor's  estimates  of  tlie 
population  of  the  present  year.  These  are  supposed  by  some  gentlemen  to  be  inaccu- 
rate, and  the  Auditor  does  not  himself  rely  with  confidence  upon  them ; — but  I  as- 
sume them  as  approximating  the  truth  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  tlie  present  ar- 
f^«9Mnt 
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Let  U8,  then,  compare  the  power  of  the  four  gwat  districts  of  the  State,  in  snch  a 
House  of  Delegates,  as  it  would  be  on  the  present  basis,  the  eoual  representation 
of  counties,  as  it  would  be  on  the  compound  basis  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Culpeper,  and  as  it  would  be  on  the  basis  of  white  population.  The  Committee  will 
understand  my  references  to  the  districts,  if  they  will  remember,  that  I  number  them 
from  West  to  East,  denominating  the  Western,  the  first  district 

In  such  a  House  of  Delegates,  the  relative  power  of  the  Mveral  districts  woold 
•tand  thus : 

On  the  basis  of  equal  countij  representation. 

First  district,  27— 2d,  l&-3d,  32— 4th,  43. 

Compound  basis. 

First  dUtrict,  2l4-72d,  21*— 3d,  42-4th,  35. 

Simple  basis  of  white  population. 

First,  32-2d,  34— 3d,  3&-4Ui,  29. 

Divided  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  East  and  West,  would  stand  thus  : 

By  equal  county  representation,  W.  45— £.  75 

By  the  combined  ratio,  43      *'  77 

White  population,  56      "  64 

In  making  these  calculations,  we  disregard  small  fractions,  and  convert  large  onei 
into  integers,  that  we  may  cpve  the  results  in  whole  numbers. 

By  this  method  of  calculating  the  effect  of  the  two  propositions,  it  would  appear, 
that,  adopting  the  compound  basis,  the  West  would  lose,  and  tlie  East  gain  two  mem- 
bers out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  that,  adopting  the  simple  iMisis,  the  West 
would  gain,  and  the  East  lose  eleven.  But  if  instead  of  taking  the  whole  number  of 
white  persons,  as  the  basis,  you  take  such  only  as  are  qualified  to  vote,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  result  would  be  materially  varied.  We  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  qualified  voters ;  there  is  no  record  of  them  any  where,  and 
we  have  certainly  no  data  from  which  we  would  estimate  them  accurately.  But  wa 
may  approximate  them  perhaps  sufficiently  near,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion, b^  estimates  from  such  data  as  we  have. 

Until  I  came  hito  this  Convention,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  habitually  considered  a 
representation  apportioned  according  to  the  whole  number  of  white  people  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts)  and  one  apportioned  according  to  the  qualified  voters  in  each,  as  sub- 
ttantially  equivalents.  I  had  supposed,  that  the  ratio  of  the  one,  would  be  a  fair  in- 
dex of  the  ratio  of  the  other.  I  had  never  carefully  examined  the  subject,  'till  my 
duties  in  the  Legislative  Committee,  called  my  attention  to  it,  and  induced  me  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  my  former  impressions.  The  able  argument  of  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Chesterfield,  rivetted  my  attention  to  it,  and  induced  me  to  think,  that  those 
impreestons  were  probably  wrong.  There  is  much  weight  due  to  the  consideration, 
that  those  who  perform  menial  services — the  day-labourers,  the  cultivators  of  land 
which  they  do  not  own,  are  in  the  Eastern  districts,  principal! v  slaves — while  those 
who  perform  similar  functions,  in  the  Western  districts,  are  chiefly  white  persons ; 
and  tnis  consideration  tends  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  ratio  of  oualified  voters,  to 
the  whole  white  population,  would  be  greater  in  the  East  than  in  thd  West.  I  have 
appealed  to  the  only  documents  in  my  power,  to  test  this  conclusion — the  lists  of  per- 
sons charged  with  taxes,  furnished  us  by  the  Auditor.  He  has  furnished  two  lists — 
the  one,  of  the  number  of  persons  in  each  county  and  corporate  town,  charged  with 
any  tax,  on  a  town  lot,  or  part  of  a  town  lot,  or  any  parcel  of  land,  not  less  than  twen- 
ty-five acres — the  other,  of  the  number  charged  with  any  tax  on  property.  Now,  al- 
tlgiough  each  of  these  lists,  contains  male  and  female,  young  and  old,  black  and  white, 
without  discrimination ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  inform  us  correctly  of  the  actual  num- 
ber of  adult  white  males,  upon  either,  yet  I  have  thought,  that,  probably,  they  would 
not  very  far  mislead  us,  if  we  regard  them  as  an  index  of  the  relative  number  of  free 
adult  white  males,  in  the  several  districts,  and  as  an  index  of  the  relative  number  of 
qualified  voters  in  each.  If  we  take  the  list  of  those  charged  with  taxes  on  land,  as 
giving  the  ratio  of  freehold  voters,  and  the  other  list  as  giving  the  ratio  of  voters, 
when  the  Right  of  Suffrage  shall  be  extended  to  house-keepers,  who  pay  a  revenue 
tax,  then,  upon  the  basis  of  the  qualified  voters,  the  relative  power  of  the  districts 
would  stand  thus  : 

According  to  the  land  list— tst,  27— 2d,  20— 3d,  37— 4th,  36. 

According  to  the  property  list— 1st,  29^2d,  21— 3d,  3a— 4th,  34. 
Dividing  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  power  would  be, 

According  to  the  first— West,  47— East,  73. 

According  to  the  second — West,  50 — E^,  70. 

Thus,  according  to  the  most  favourable  of  these  estimates,  the  West  would  gain, 
and  the  East  lose  five  members,  in  a  House  of  an  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  ma- 
jority on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Ridee,  would  remain  twenty. 
^  These  statements  may  serve  to  show,  uiat  although  upon  any  basis  of  representa- 
tion which  has  been.yet  suggested,  a  large  portion  of  power  will  pass  from  the  tide- 
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water  district,  to  those  above  it — ^yet  upon  no  bans,  can  the  power  pan  now,  from  the 
Eastern  to  the  Western  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  that  upon  the  principle  for  which 
we  contend,  if  it  pass  at  all,  it  must  pass  at  a  distant  day,  slowly,  gradually,  safely — 
unaccompanied  by  the  dangers  which  have  been  apprehended — they  may  serve  to 
show  to  calm  reflection,  that  the  stake  depending  on  the  present  contest,  is  not  so 
great,  the  prize  to  be  won  not  so  valuable,  the  loss  to  be  sustained  not  so  dreadl'uJ,  as 
has  been  pictured  to  our  imaginations.  I  may  have  occasion  again  to  refer  to  them 
in  illustration  of  my  views. 

In  taking  leave,  for  the  present,  of  those  calculations  which  I  have  introduced  as 
correctives  of  the  estimates  made  on  the  other  side,  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  on  tlie 
seeming  inconsistency  of  gentlemen,  who  losing  no  occasion  to  throw  ridicule  on 
numbers,  and  political  arithmetic,  have  arrayed  them  against  us,  in  a  most  Ibrmidable 

fhalonx,  and  have  drawn  from  them  their  strongest  and  most  impressive  arguments, 
have  no  doubt,  that  the  tables  of  population  and  taxes,  which  have  gone  out  to  the 
pubhc,  with  the  arithmetical  calculations  of  gentlemen,  on  the  other  side,  which  have 
accompanied  them,  and  their  inferences  of  change  of  power,  and  danger  of  oppres- 
sive taxation,  have  been  the  principle  cause  of  the  great  excitement  in  the  pubhc 
mind,  and  of  the  alarm  which  is  felt  in  the  Eastern  districts  of  tlie  Commonwealth ; 
an  excitement  and  alarm  which  have  already  done  mischief,  and  threaten  to  do  more ; 
which  have  already,  through  the  instrumentality  of  instructions,  deprived  an  hono- 
rable member  of  his  seat  on  this  floor,  and  may  soon  confound  the  councils  of  this 
Convention.  I  mean  not  at  all  to  interpose  between  the  district  and  its  delegate  : — it 
is  not  for  me  to  enquire  into  tlie  causes  which  led  to  the  instruction  and  the  conse« 
quent  resicrnation — but  as  a  member  of  tliis  Convention,  anxious  for  the  harmony  and 
profitable  issue  of  its  labours — as  a  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  deeplv  interested 
m  its  welfare,  1 6annot  but  lament  the  example,  which,  if  followed  generally,  must  de- 
prive this  Assembly  of  its  deliberative  character,  and  deprive  it  of  all  power  to  efiect 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  appointed.  While  we  ore  sitting  here  deliberating  on 
the  great  interests  of  the  State,  candidly  comparing  our  opinions,  endeavouring  to 
reconcile  discordant  views,  adjust  conflicting  claims,  secure  every  right,  and  protect 
every  interest,  ambiguous  words  are  to  be  scattered  among  the  people,  scraps  from 
newspapers  and  shreds  of  arguments  to  be  circulated  among  tliem — in  a  moment  of 
tumultuoas  agitation,  they  are  to  be  collected,  at  tlie  hustings  and  muster  grounds,  at 
the  taverns  and  cross  roads,  to  form  specific  instructions,  for  their  delegates  on  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult  of  all  the  subjects  of  tlieir  deliberation — thus,  depriving 
them  of  the  power  of  making  or  receiving  concessions,  and  putting  an  end  to  all  fur- 
ther consultation.  Con  any  considerate  man  be  blind  to  the  contusion  and  mischief 
to  which  such  measures  must  tend  ?  Do  not  understand  me.  Sir,  as  questioning  the 
right  of  the  constituent  to  instruct  his  representative — this  I  regard  as  one  of  the  set- 
tled doctrines  of  our  Government,  to  which  I  most  cheerfully  subscribe.  But  surely 
I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  never  was  a  more  unfit  occasion  for  ex- 
ercising it,  than  that  on  which  the  people  have  endeavoured  to  put  in  requisition,  the 
experience,  the  wisdom,  and  prudence  of  the  State,  not  to  enact  laws,  but  to  propose 
for  the  consideration  of  the  people  themselves,  amendments  to  their  fundamental  law. 
If  this  example  is  to  be  followed,  had  we  not  better  return  home,  restore  to  tlie  peo- 
ple the  trust  they  have  confided  to  us — tell  them  that  all  hope  of  amending  their  IJon- 
stitution  is  perfectly  illusory — that  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  right  of  Uie  majority 
to  reform,  is  indeed  a  visionary  theory,  since  it  is  utterly  impracticable  for  the  people 
to  exercise  this  right  without  the  aid  of  representatives,  and  since  tliose  representa- 
tives cannot  be  trusted  even  to  confer  together,  and  propose  amendments.'  1  beg  par- 
don for  this  digression,  and  will  return  to  the  question  before  the  Committee,  whe- 
ther the  compound  or  simple  basis  shall  be  preferred. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee,  that  it  pro- 
poses to  introduce  something  new  into  the  Constitution.  It  certainly  is  not  new  to 
the  American  Republics,  to  apportion  representation  according  to  the  ratio  of  white 
population ;  and  wnether  it  is  new  to  our  own  Constitutioit,  it  cannot  be  material,  to 
enquire,  since  the  objection  must  equally  lie  against  the  proposed  amendment.  Both 
propose  a  change  in  tlie  Constitution,  and  the  question  is,  which  is  preferrable. 

We  are  cautioned,  however,  against  all  change,  unless  called  for,  by  strong  rea- 
sons ; — ^we  are  referred  to  the  nearly  equal  division  of  parties,  which  probably  exists 
here,  on  this  question — and  are  emphatically  warned  against  the  impropriety  of  an 
important  change,  by  a  lean  majority  of  one  or  two,  forcing  tipon  a  large  minority,  a 
Constitution  that  would  be  abhorrent  to  them.  I  readily  aamit,  that  no  important 
changes  should  be  made,  that  are  not  called  for  by  clear  and  strong  reasons,  and  no 
one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am,  of  the  imprudence  of  forcing  upon  a  large  mi- 
nority, a  Government  that  is  odious  to  them.  But  the  existinj^  inequalities  m  the 
representation  are  so  glaring,  and  the  discontents  produced  by  it  are  so  strong,  that 
every  one  seems  to  concede  the  propriety  of  some  reform,  anci  both  the  propositions 
under  consideration  will  effect  tliat  reform  to  a  considerable  extent.    It  the  reforr 
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proposed  by  the  Select  Committee,  be  objectiomible,  becante  it  ii  unacceptable  to  a 
£u-ge  minority,  would  the  reform  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  be  tba 
less  objectionable,  it  being  at  lea^t  as  disagreeable  to  a  sraaltmajority  ?  Or,  shall  wo 
be  told  that  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  and  his  friends,  are  not  insisting  on  any 
reform,  but  are  content  witli  the  present  Constitution  ?  Still,  however,  the  objection 
recurs: — it  is  with  the  present  Constitution,  that  we  suppose  the  majority  is  discon* 
tented,  and  the  question  again  arises,  shall  they  be  compelled  to  submit  to  it  ?  In 
whatever  light  we  view  it,  tlierefo?e,  a  nearly  equal  division  of  opinion  would  present 
matter  for  serious  con^deration,  ax^d  not  less  serious  regret.  In  this  view  of  the  case, 
it  may  be  worthy  of  some  attention,  that  if  the  majority  here  should  be  found  in  fa- 
vour of  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  we  faithfully  represent  the  will  of  our  con- 
stituents, it  is  probable  that  tJie  majority  of  the  people  who  approve  it,  will  be  larger. 
This  House  being  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members  from  each  Senatorial 
district,  these  districts  having  been  arranged  according  to  the  Census  of  1810,  so  as 
to  contain  as  nearly  as  convenient,  equal  numbers  of  white  population — and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Western  districts,  having  since  increased  by  a  nmch  greater  ratio  than 
that  of  the  Eastern  districts,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  a  proposition  sustained  here, 
by  a  majority  consisting  chiefly  of  Western  members,  would  be  sustained  by  a  larger 
majority  of  the  people.  We  have  no  warrant,  however,  for  counting  majorities,  at 
present,  on  either  side,  and  it  u  our  duty  to  proceed  with  candour,  and  libenUity  to 
examine  the  merits  of  both  propositions,  and  to  recommend  that  wliich  shall  be  found 
best,  to  as  much  favour  as  possible. 

When  we  have  established  that  the  people  are  the  fountain  of  political  power,  and 
their  happiness  its  object — that  a  majority  of  those  entitled  to  suffrage  have  a  right  to 
reform  their  Constitution,  and  thereby  regulate  the  poUtical  power — it  must  nece^ 
earily  follow,  that  the  majority  may  rightfully  retain  the  power  of  ordinary  legislation, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  object  of  good  Government  will  not  thereby  be  ob- 
tained. Gentlemen  have,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  assumed  upon  themselves 
tlie  burthen  of  proving,  that  in  Virginia,  this  power  in  the  hands  of  the  majority, 
Would  be  inconsistent  with  tlie  public  welfare.  Thev  insist,  that  as  a  leading  object 
t)f  all  Government,  is  the  jvotection  of  property,  so,  there  is  no  mode  of  affording  that 
protection  so  effectual  and  so  proper,  as  giving  it  a  direct  influence  in  the  Govern- 
ment, by  entitling  it  to  representation.  It  is  by  thus  claiming  representation  for  pro- 
perty, that  they  insist  on  placing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  minority.  Let  as  ex- 
amine the  argiunents  by  which  this  claim  is  sustained. 

Gentlemen  tell  us,  that  by  our  own  concessions,  we  surrender  the  power  of  num- 
bers, the  right  of  tlie  majority,  and  admit  tlie  propriety  of  giving  property  an  influ- 
ence in  Government,  when  we  agree  to  exclxide  many  from  the  polls,  and  require  i^ 
qualification  in  property,  to  give  the  Right  of  Suffrage.  This  argument  is  founded 
in  mistake;  we  have  never  advocated  the  power  of  numbers  without  distinction  of 
persons ;  all  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  maintain,  is  the  equal  power  of  those  who 
share  the  sovereignty  and  the  consequent  ri^ht  of  their  majority.  The  qualification 
«f  property  which  we  require,  to  give  admission  into  this  number  is,  with  no  view  to 
give  power  to  property,  but  is,  like  the  qualification  of  age,  and  sex,  an  evidence  only 
of  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  political  power.  If  it  were  intended  to  give  power  to 
property,  the  richest  and  the  poorest  voter  could  not  enjoy  equal  portions  pf  power. 
Bo  far  then,  as  this  illustration  is  entitled  to  respect,  the  argument  founded  upon  it 
turns  in  favour  of  the  equal  right  of  every  voter,  without  reference  to  property,  in 
'favour  of  the  simple  basis  of  representation. 

Experience  and  precedent  have  been  appealed  to,  and  the  learned  ^ntleman  firom 
Orange,  (Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,)  has  warned  us  of  the  very  just  distinction  between  ex- 
perience and  experiment ;  and  giving  us  wise  caution  against  the  dangers  of  the  one, 
nas  prudently  commended  us  to  the  guidance  of  the  other.  It  was  nardly  to  have 
been  expected,  aflerthis  salutary  lesson,  that  the  gentleman,  to  sustain  his  argument, 
and  to  enlighten  the  path  of  our  duty,  would  have  looked  for  examples  in  the  twilight 
of  Roman  history.  Wheli  we  substitute  for  our  own,  the  experience  of  other  nations, 
and  other  ages,  we  should  at  least  require  that  it  should  come  to  us  well  attested  by 
authentic  hi'story.  But  I  am  willing  to  allow  to  the  argument  all  the  aid  it  can  de- 
rive, and  avail  myself  of  all  the  light  that  can  flow  from  the  example  referred  to.  The 
■centuries  and  tribes  of  Rome  are  the  examples  to  which  our  attention  has  been  ealled 
— the  former  as  furnishing  a  precedent  of  the  representation  of  property  in  a  repub- 
lic. The  centuries,  it  is  true,  in  which  the  richest  class  of  society  was  represented, 
furnish  to  my  mind,  so  far  as  the  dim  light  of  my  information  enables  me  to  judge, 
a  fair  illustration  of  the  representation  of  property  ;  and  I  ask  whether  this  example 
in  the  Roman  Government  is  seriously  recommended  to  our  imitation  ? 

[  Here  Mr.  Barbour,  in  explanation,  said,  that  he  had  referred  to  tlie  Roman  repub- 
lic as  furnishing  an  example  at  one  time  of  the  representation  of  property  alone,  by 
•centuries,  and  at  another  time,  of  the  representation  of  numbers  alone,  by  tril>es. 
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He  had  said  that  he  did  not  approve  eitlier  of  these  extremes — be  would  prefer  to 
combine  them,  as  in  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper.] 

This  explanation,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  not  vary  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject, nor  can  it  add  force  to  the  example  which  has  been  quoted.  The  centuries  and 
tribes  of  Rome,  were  not  extremes  of  aristocracy  and  democracy  of  which  the  Ro- 
man people  made  experiment  at  different  times  and  separateljr.  They  existed  toge- 
ther, and  for  a^es.  They  were  at  the  foundation  of  the  patrician  and  plebeian  orderi 
—originated  during  the  monarchy,  and  were  continued  in  the  time  of  the  republic. 
Thev  were  the  inspiring  cause  of  th% angry  dissentions  between  the  different  orders 
of  the  people— of  the  grmding  oppressions  of  tlie  poor,  and  the  lawless  inroads  upon 
the  property  of  the  rich.  The  power  of  the  monarch  was  necessary  to  balance  the 
contendmg  factions,  and  restrain  the  dangerous  excesses  of  each — and  in  a  few  short 
years,  less  than  twenty,  af\er  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  monarchy,  these  excesses  led  to  the  appointment  of  tlie  first  Dictator,  the  reces- 
sion of  the  people  to  the  sacred  mount,  and  the  first  serious  petition  for  an  agrarian 
law.  In  the  tribes  the  people  were  not  represented,  but  appeared  in  proper  person  to 
act  their  part  in  pubUc  affairs.  The  scheme  of  centuries  and  tribes  was  designed  to 
balance  numbers  and  wealth  against  each  other  ;  but,  tJie  history  of  the  republic  af- 
fords more  of  warning  against  its  mischiefs  than  commendation  of  its  success.  1  will 
not,  however,  claim  the  benefit  of  this  example  and  urge  it  as  a  caution  against  the 
danger  of  giving  representation  to  property  in  our  republic.  I  know  that  our  condition 
and  that  of  the  Roman  people  is  so  essentially  unlike— our  representative  repubhc  so 
radically  different  from  their  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  reason  from  one  to  the  other.  The  Roman  Government,  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of 
Cicero,  its  greatest  admirer,  and  ablest  vindicator,  owed  its  chief  excellence  to  its 
strong  aristocratic  character — a  merit  to  which  our  Government  surely  has  no  claim. 
It  IS  utterly  in  vain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  appeal  to  any  of  the  ancient  republics 
for  information  to  guide  us.  We  know  them  all  most  imperfectly,  and  the  httle  we 
do  know  teaches  us  only  that  they  contain  no  instructkMi  for  us. 

The  modem  European  republics  will  supply  as  little  aid  to  our  deliberations.  We 
should  look  in  vain  to  Venice  or  St.  Marino,  to  Holland  or  Switzerland,  for  the  ex- 
perience of  a  system  like  ours,  operating  upon  a  people  like  ours— or  for  information 
to  guide  us  to  the  best  means  of  protecting  the  peculiar  interests  which  arise  out  of 
the  peculiar  population  of  Virginia.  How  would  it  avail  us,  for  example,  to  know 
what  causes  preserved  so  long  the  little  Italian  republic,  with  a  few  thousand  inhabi- 
tants only  on  a  mountain  top,  contented  and  happy,  though  poor,  safe  amidst  surround- 
ing nations,  though  without  military  force,  and  perfectly  tranquil  in  the  operations 
of  its  Government,  though  without  the  ordinary  checks  and  balances !  Or  what 
would  it  profit  us  to  inquire,  how  it  has  hap}>ened  that  in  the  small  democratic  cantons 
the  hberty  of  the  people,  with  all  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  were  preserved 
for  centuries,  though  every  male  citizen,  above  nfleen  years  of  age,  was  admitted,  in 
proper  person,  to  share  in  the  legislation  of  the  country  ? 

Just  as  little  useful  information  or  salutary  warning  is  furnished  us  on  this  ques- 
tion by  the  experience  of  the  French  republic — a  Government  that  was  thrown  up 
by  a  convulsion  from  the  abyss  of  despotism,  floated  for  a  few  years  on  the  waves  of 
a  bloody  revolution,  and  sank  again,  as  thev  subsided,  into  the  bottomless  deep.  Such 
experience  might  teach  us  the  utter  unfitness  of  any  people  for  a  Government  to 
which  they  have  been  wholly  unused — and  the  great  dangers  which  attend  violent  and 
sudden  transitions  from  one  extreme  to  another — but,  none  of  the  examples  of  the 
European  republics  can  assist  us  in  deciding,  whether  it  is  wisest  in  Virginia  to  base 
the  representation  upon  numbers,  or  property,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  has  been  referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  intimate  connexion  between  taxation  and  representation,  ana  of^  proving  that  in 
England,  where  our  system  of  representation  had  its  birth,  its  foundations  were  laid 
in  &e  power  of  imposmg  taxes. 

To  the  experience  of  England,  Mr.  Chainnan,the  American  Statesman  may  in 

Seneral  safely  refer.  We  are  better  acquainted  with  her  history,  more  familiar  with 
er  institutions,  than  with  those  of  any  other  foreign  country.  From  her  conunon 
laW)  her  jury  trial,  habeas  corpus  and  magna  eharta,  we  learn  the  most  valuable  les- 
sons of  jurisprudence,  and  horn  these  our  ancestors  imbibed  tlieir  love  of  civil  liberty, 
their  respect  for  the  rights  of  persons  and  the  rights  of  property.  In  her  Govern- 
ment we  see  a  well-adjusted  balance  of  power  *,  and  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its 
head,  it  is  probably  better  suited  than  any  other  to  her  own  peculiar  condition.  I  can 
readily  understand  how  its  king,  lords  and  commons,  with  all  the  inequalities  of  it* 
representation,  may  be  well  adapted  to  the  Government  of  England,  and  yet  neither 
oFthem  be  a  fit  model  for  our  imitation.  A  mixed  monarchy,  for  the  Government  of 
an  insular  people,  surrounded  by  powerful  nations,  and  under  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining expensive  naval  and  miUtary  establishments,  may  find  its  strength  and  its  ef- 
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ficacy  in  thoM  very  provisions,  which,  in  a  country  like  ours,  would  b«  justlj  regard- 
ed as  intolerable  defects.  We  could  not  h-re  tolerate  either  its  monarcny,  its  aristo- 
cracy, or  the  corruptions  of  its  House  of  Commons. 

But,  tlie  example  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  quoted  to  prove  that  representation 
is  founded  on  taxation.  True,  Sir,  that  at  an  early  period  of  the  English  history,  the 
independent  spirit  of  that  people  contested  witli  their  monarch,  tiie  right  of  taxing 
them  without  their  consent,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  maintaining  tliat  no  contribu- 
tions should  be  levied  upon  them,  but  such  as  were  freely  given  in  Parliament  through 
their  representatives.  It  is  true,  also,  that  %ke  Knights  and  Burgesses,  originafij 
summoned  by  tlie  monarch  to  vote  supplies  only,  availed  themselves  of  this  power  to 
extort  from  the  throne,  a  participation,  with  the  King  and  his  nobles,  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  But,  what  Monarch  or  noble  Barons  have  we  here,  from  whom 
to  pdrchase,  with  our  treasure,  the  right  of  egislntion?  And  what  peculiar  connec- 
tion can  there  be,  between  taxation  and  representation,  in  a  countiy,  where  it  is  as 
much  the  settled  doctrine  tliat  the  people  shall  be  bound  by  no  laws  made  without 
their  consent,  as  it  is  tint  they  shall  not  be  taxed  without  their  consent?  When  vo« 
have  established  that  the  people  cannot  be  taxed  without  the  consent  of  themselves 
or  their  representatives,  you  have  advanced  no  farther  in  ascertaining  how  represen- 
tation is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  people,  than  when  the  broad  principle  is  ac- 
knowledged that  no  law,  affecting  life,  liberty,  or  property,  is  binding  on  the  people 
without  their  consent.  Surely,  the  example  of  the  House  of  Commons  can  give  no 
support  to  the  proposition,  that  representation  should  be  apportioned  in  any  de^ee  to 
taxation.  The  people  of  Englana  never  insisted,  that  each  man  should  vote  his  own 
contribution,  that  the  votes  of  their  representatives  should  be  valued  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  respective  contributions,  or  that  the  several  interests  on  wmch 
contributions  were  levied,  should  be  represented,  in  the  proportion  of  their  wealth. 
The  poorest  borough,  and  the  richest  city,  the  largest  and  the  smallest  shire,  has  its 
representation,  witl^ut  any  reference  to  wealth,  amount  of  taxes  or  population.  The 
fortj  counties  in  England,  send  each  two  members  to  Parliament,  notwithstanding 
their  great  disparity  in  wealth  and  populat  on,  and  the  residue  cf  the  513  members, 
fhmished  by  England,  are  supplied  by  the  large  cities  and  the  small  boroughs  without 
the  least  regard  to  their  wealth,  or  their  contributt<mB  to  the  Government :  tlie  large 
majority  of  them,  are  comparatively  poor  and  insignificant,  while  some  of  them 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  defray  the  expenses  of  tlieir  members  during  a  single  ses- 
sion, perhaps  not  able  to  pay  for  the  wine  drank  by  them  at  a  single  dinner.  The 
great  county  of  Middlesex,  and  its  towns  of  ix)*ndon  and  Westminster  send  eight 
members  to  Parliament.  If  they  were  represented  in  proportion  to  their  taxation, 
they  would  probably  furnish  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  statement 
made  by  Burgh,  the  great  advocate  of  English  reform,  referred  to,  probably  by  the 
gentleman  from  Culpeper,  (Mr.  J.  S.  Barbour)  shews  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Middlesex  and  its  towns  paid  2G5  parts  out  of  51 3,  of  the  whole 
land  tax  of  the  kingdom,  permanent  and  annual  ;  so  that  a  proportionate  representa- 
tion would  have  given  them  a  decided  majority  of  the  whole  number  of^  English 
members. 

I  cannot  here  forbear  to  remark,  that  gentlemen  have  seriously  objected  to  the  re- 
presentation of  numbers,  because  of  its  tendency  to  throw  the  power  of  Government 
mto  the  hands  of  small  populous  districts,  whose  representatives,  actingin  concert, 
would  exert  an  injurious  influence  over  the  legislation  of  the  country.  They  tell  us 
that  Boston,  or  New  York,  or  even  Biltimire,  represented  in  proportion  to  its  num- 
bers, would  soon  controul  the  councils  of  its  State.  And  what  is  the  remedy  pro- 
posed for  that  evil  ?  Instead  of  a  salutary  check,  by  limiting  the  representation  in 
such  overgrown  districts  ;  by  antici^atingr  the  probable  growth  of  the  tide-water  towns 
in  wealth  and  population,  and  liuiilin&r  their  reprenentation  to  a  prescribed  number,  it 
is  proposed  to  give  them  additional  power  in  the  Government,  by  adding  their 
wealth  to  their  numbers.  The  city  of  Richmond,  which,  upon  the  ratio  of  the  white 
population,  would  be  entitled,  at  this  time,  to  one  member  only,  would  be  eptitled  on 
the  ratio  of  its  taxes  to  more  than  four,  and  on  the  combined  ratio  to  nearly  three. 

The  principles  of  our  revolution  have  been  appealed  to ;  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  spirit  of  our  fathere,  which  refused  submission  to  taxes  imposed  by  a  Gk>veni- 
ment,  in  which  they  were  not  represented,  should  inspire  a  just  opposition  to  every 
scheme  of  representation,  which  was  not  apportioned,  m  some  degree,  to  the  amount 
of  taxes  imposed.  If  this,  indeed,  were  the  true  principle  of  the  revolution,  is  it  not 
wonderful,  how  little  regard  was  paid  to  it  by  the  fathers  of  the  revolution  ?  That  it 
did  not  find  some  conspicuous  place  in  their  Declarations  of  Rights,  or  have  a  con- 
trolling influence  in  the  provisions  of  the  Constitut'ons  which  they  themselves  form- 
ed ?  But  do  gentlemen  seriously  believe,  that  the  war  of  the  revolution  originated  in 
a  desire  to  obtain  a  representation  in  the  British  Parliament,  proportioned  to  om*  po- 
puhOion,  or,  indeed,  any  representation  at  all  f  They  certainly  do  not ;  for  they  ask 
OS,  almost  in  derision,  what  would  have  been  the  &te  of  a  proposition  from  the  Bri- 
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tiflh  Parliament,  to  grant  her  colonies  a  representation  in  the  Honse  of  Commons 

roportionate  to  their  population,  on  condition  that  they  wouM  submit  to  be  taxed? 
unite  with  the  gentlemen  in  supposing,  that  our  fathers  had  too  much  good  sense, 
too  much  prudence  and  foresij^ht,  to  have  consented  to  surrender  their  own  House  of 
Burgesses,  their  own  power  ofiegislating  for  themselves,  and  taxing  themselves,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  royal  negative,  to  have  bound  themselves  indissombljp  to  a  Govern- 
ment, acting  at  the  distance  of  3000  miles  from  them  ;  to  have  sunk  their  consequence 
and  their  power,  by  becoming  an  integer  of  the  British  nation ;  and  have  abandoned 
forever,  all  hope  of  independence,  i  unite  with  tiiem  in  believing  that  the  proposi- 
tion would  have  been  rejected  ;  and  not  less  certainly  would  it  have  been  rejected,  if 
they  had  been  offered  a  representation,  proportioned  to  their  population  and  taxes 
combined.  The  principles  of  the  revolution  teach  us,  Uiat  no  peo|n0  shou.'d  be  taxed 
by  a  Grovemment,  in  which  they  are  not  represented  ;  but  they  do  not  instruct  us, 
that  representation  and  taxation  should  bear  any  given  ratio  to  each  other.  They 
would  rather  lead  to  the  conclusion,  tliat  as  representation  is  the  orffan,  through  which 
the  public  will  acts  upon  the  public  interest,  it  should  be  proportioned  with  the  sole 
Tiew  of  fairly  embodying  that  will. 

Grentlemen,  endeavoring  to  fortify  themselves  with  authority,  and  seeming  desirong 
to  supply  force  by  numbers,  have  invoked  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  several  States  of  the  Union. 

They  suppose  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  furnish  an  example  worthy 
•f  great  respect;  because,  in  apportioning  representation  among  the  several  States, it 
has  abandoned  the  guide  of  white  population  ;^as  adopted  the  Federal  number,  which. 
in  effect,  gives  representation  to  property,  and  has  provided,  that  representatives  and 
direct  taxes,  shall  be  apportioned,  according  to  the  same  standard.  I^eed  I  remark  on 
the  inconsistencies  of  gentlemen,  who,  while  they  quote  the  example  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  lose  no  opportunity  to  reproach  the  Federal  Grovemraent,  with  corrup- 
tion and  mal-adrainistratioa  ? — who,  while  Uiey  hold  up  the  provisions  of  that  Con- 
stitution, as  fit  models  for  our  imitation,  take  great  pains  to  inform  us,  how  utterly  it 
has  failed  to  attain  the  great  ends  of  its  adoption  ;  how  it  has  been  wrested  from  its 
original  purpose,  and  made  the  engine  of  injustice  and  oppression  .'*  No,  Sir,  I  enter- 
tain too  much  respect  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  allow  myself  t^ 
repel  the  argument  drawn  from  it,  by  relying  on  the  imputations  which  have  been 
made  on  its  practical  operation.  1  regard  it  as  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  human 
wisdom,  prudence  and  foresight.  Considering  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject-^ 
the  delicacy  and  importance  of  the  interests  to  be  adjusted — the  jealousies  to  be 
soothed — ^the  diversity  of  opinions  to  be  consulted  and  harmonized — the  opposing  pow- 
ers to  be  balanced — it  is  really  wonderful  how  admirably  the  work  has  been  perform- 
^,  with  how  much  ^tness  the  means  have  been  adapted  to  the  end,  and  how  muck 
practical  good  has  been  attained.  The  errors  and  abuses  in  the  Government,  which 
certainly  have  not  been  few  or  trivial,  and  which  deserve  not  to  be  excused  or  pallia^ 
ted,  are  incident  to  the  imperfection  of  human  institations,  and  the  incurable  frailtjr 
of  bunian  nature,  and  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  ascribed  to  any  particular  fault  in  the 
Constitution.  To  the  example  of  this  Constitution,  then,  I  am  willing  to  pay  great 
deference  and  respect ;  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  misapply  the  example.  We 
must  recollect,  that  we  are  not  the  deputies  of  thirteen  independent  soverelgntieg, 
endeavouring  to  form  a  confederacy,  and  establish  a  Government,  charged  with  its 
foreign  relations,  commercial  and  diplomatic,  with  the  conduct  of  its  wars,  with  the 
eommon  defence,  and  with  the  preservation  of  peace  and  harmony  among  its  several 
members — ^that  we  are  not  charged  with  the  duty  of  surrendering  a  part,  and  retain- 
ing a  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  independent  States — tliat  we  are  the  delegates  of  a 
single  people,  membenof^the  same  political  society,  owing  en  undivided  allegiance  t9 
the  same  GovernmenL — living  under  a  Constitution  which  acknowledges  the  right  ^ 
the  majority  to  reform — and  now  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  such  reforms  as 
will  best  assure  a  fair,  just,  and  wise  expression  of  the  public  will, on  tliose  measures 
of  internal  domestic  legislation,  which  are  intended  to  secure  the  property,  liberty, 
and  life  of  every  citizen,  and  promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness  (H  all. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  as  the  districts  which  we  represent,  have  no  separate  in- 
dependent sovereignty,  none  of  them  can  impose  a  veto  on  our  measures,  n<me  pre- 
scribe indispensible  conditions  of  our  action — while,  in  the  Federal  Convention,  each 
State,  even  the  smallest,  could  dictate  the  terms,  on  which  alone  it  would  be  bound 
by  the  measures  agreed  upon.  Whatever,  therefore,  we  can  fairly  trace  to  that  spirit 
of  compromise  and  concession,  which  was  indispensible  to  the  success  of  the  Fede- 
ral Convention,  will  lose  its  authority  here,  in  a  discussion  of  what  is  right  in  princi- 
ple— what  will  be  just  and  wholesome  in  practice — what  the  majority  ought  m  pru- 
dence to  adopt.  A  little  attention  to  the  history  of  th^  Constitution  of  Uie  United 
States,  will  show,  I  think,  that  the  apportionment  of  representation  among  the  seve- 
ral States^  was  the  result  of  that  spirit  of  compromise  and  concession. 
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When  the  articles  of  confederation  were  reported  to  the  old  CongreM  in  July,  1776, 
they  proposed  that  contributionB  to  the  General  Government  should  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  each, 
and  wat  each  State  should  have  an  equal  vote  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  Both 
these  propositions  were  strenuously  debated.  It  was  agreed  by  all,  that  contributions 
■houla  be  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  respective  States — in  proportion  to  their 
ability  to  pay — out  there  was  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  measure  of  that 
wealth.  The  Southern  members  seriously  contended,  that  the  most  accurate  measure 
was  the  number  of  freemen  ;  tliat  slaves  were  property  only,  and  no  more  a  standard 
of  wealth  than  cattle  or  other  property  ;  while  Uie  Northern  members  contended,  that 
the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  was  the  better  measure  ;  because,  although  slaves 
were  property,  Ihey  were  productive  labourers,  and  the  labour  of  a  country  was  the 
surest  measure  of  its  wealth.  A  member  from  Virginia  suggested,  that  the  labour  of 
two  slaves  was  not  more  than  equivalent  to  the  labour  of  one  white  man,  and  pro- 
posed that  two  slaves  should  be  counted  as  one,  in  the  apportionment  of  taxes : — And 
a  member  from  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  WiLhersjpoon,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  best  measure 
of  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  was  tlie  value  oi  \\m  lands  and  houses.  On  the  question  of 
Suffrage,  the  smaller  States  insisted,  it  was  due  to  their  independence,  and  essential 
to  their  preservation,  that  they  should  each  have  an  equal  vote  with  the  larger  States, 
while  the  larger  contended,  that  the  vote  of  each  State  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
numbers  represented  in  each,  or  if  not,  to  tiie  amount  of  their  contributions.  Mr. 
Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  thought  **  that  taxation  should  be  in  proportion  to  wealth, 
but  that  representation  should  accord  with  the  number  of  freemen.  '  These  articles 
of  confederation  having  been  debated  from  time  to  time  for  two  years,  were  adonted 
in  July,  1778,  making  the  value  of  lands  and  houses,  the  standard  of  contribution  mm 
the  several  States,  and  giving  to  each  State  an  eoual  vote  in  Congress ;  the  larger 
States  thus  surrendering  their  claim  to  power,  as  the  price  of  that  union  which  was 
indispensible  to  success  to  the  common  cause,  in  which  the  interests  of  all  were  em- 
barked. 

Experience  soon  demonstrated,  that  however  just  the  standard  of  contribution 
which  had  been  adopted,  it  was  too  expensive  and  inconvenient  for  poUtical  purposes. 
Remonstrances  were  presented  against  it,  which  resulted  in  a  resolution  of  Congress 
to  propose  as  a  substitute  for  it,  me  apportionment  of  contributions,  according  to  the 
federal  number,  in  which  the  labour  of  five  slaves  is  regarded  as  equal  to  the  labour 
of  three  free  men.  This  resolution  was  adopted  in  April  1783,  and  a  committee  con- 
sisting  of  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  was  appointed  to  address 
a  communication  to  the  several  States  recommending  it  with  other  amendments  to 
their  adoption.  In  their  address  to  the  States,  the  Committee  thus  speaks  of  it ; 
**  This  rule,  although  not  free  from  objections,  is  liable  to  fewer  than  any  other  that 
oould  be  devised.  The  only  material  difficulty  which  attended  it,  in  the  deliberations 
of  Congress,  was  to  fix  the  proper  difference,  between  the  labour  and  industry  of  free  in- 
habitants  and  of  all  other  inhabitants.  The  ratio  ultimately  agreed  on,  was  the  effect 
of  mutual  concession." 

The  substitute  had  been  approved  by  eleven  out  of  the  thirteen  States,  but  the  con- 
currence  of  the  other  two  not  having  been  signified,  and  unanimity  being  necessary, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  as  an  article  of  the  confederation. 

When  the  Federal  Convention  assembled  in  1787,  and  had  agreed  to  transfer  to 
Congress  the  exclusive  power  over  imposts  and  duties,  almost  the  whole  power  of  in- 
direct taxation — there  seems  to  have  been  no  difficulty  at  all  in  regulating  the  propor- 
tions in  which  direct  taxes  should  be  levied  in  the  several  States.  The  Federal  num- 
ber, as  recommended  by  Congress,  and  approved  by  eleven  States,  gave  the  obvious 
rule  of  apportionment,  and  I  ^lieve  it  was  adopted  without  opposition.  It  was,  how- 
ever, an  arduous  task  to  regulate  the  power  of  tne  several  States,  in  the  new  Govern- 
ment. Here  arose  the  delicate  and  difficult  questions,  between  sovereigns  having 
equal  rights,  claiming  equal  power,  but  possessing  unequal  numbers,  and  unequu 
wealth : — ^The  smaller  States  preferred  again  their  claim  to  e<|ual  power — the  larger, 
tiieir's  to  a  just  apportionment ;  and  among  themselves,  they  differed  as  to  the  rule  of 
apportionment,  whether  according  to  tlie  whole  number  of  inhabitants,  the  number  of 
free  inhabitants,  or  the  amount  of  contributions.  These  confficting  claims,  after  pro> 
tractsd  debate,  presenting  difficulties  which  threatened  entire  abortion  to  all  the  lik- 
bours  of  the  Convention,  resulted  in  compromise.  Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  who, 
in  1776,  had  expressed  the  opinion,  that,  while  taxation  should  be  in  proportion  to 
wealth,  representation  should  accord  with  the  number  of  fireemen,  proposed  as  the 
basis  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Federal  number,  and  re- 
commended it,  as  having  been  approved,  by  eleven  of  the  thirteen  States,  as  the  pro- 
Kr  measure  of  contributions.  It  was  acceded  to  by  a  majority,  and  submitteo  to 
^  all,  when  the  small  States  had  been  conciliated,  by  a  provision,  that  each  should 
faisYe  equal  power  in  the  Senate. 
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It  18  manifest,  from  this  review,  that  the  ratio  of  representation  in  Congress,  was 
adjusted  less  upon  considerations  of  what  was  just  and  right,  in  relation  to  the  per- 
sons represented,  or  of  what  was  wise  and  proper,  for  the  prott:ction  of  prop«frty,  tJian 
upon  principles  of  concession  and  compromise — and  it  follows,  that  the  exumple  can- 
not be  proper  for  our  imitation,  till  that  da^  shall  arrive ;  which,  may  God,  in  his 
mercy,  xbrever  avert! — when  the  laree  distncts  of  our  State,  having  separated  from 
each  other,  and  formed  independent  Governments,  shall  have  sent  deputies  to  form 
for  them,  a  Federal  Constitution. 

That  the  apportionment  of  representation  according  to  Federal  nombera  was  not 
intended  to  afford  protection  to  the  slaves  of  the  Souliiem  States,  is  plainly  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  means  to  the  end.  It  could  afford  no  such 
Srotection,  because  it  lefl  the  five  Southern  States,  the  principal  slave- holders,  in  a 
ecided  minority,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  while  they  were  in  a  still  smaller 
minority  in  the  Senate.    The  protection  to  that  property,  from  the  power  of  Con- 

gress,  is  to  be  found,  in  the  absence  of  all  authority  to  legislate  concerning  it,  except 
y  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  in  the  restraint  upon  the  power  to  lay  any  capitation 
or  other  durect  tax,  unless  in  the  proportion  of  the  Federal  numbers. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  do  not  warrant  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  was  intended  to  apportion  representation,  in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  to  the  contributions  of  the  respeciive  States.  The  contributions  of  the 
States  are  drawn  essentially  from  imposts  and  duties,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  ap- 
portion representation  to  them.  It  was  manifest  that  the  revenue  from  this  source 
would  furnish  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Crovemment,  and  that  direct  taxes  would 
be  the  subject  only  of  occasional  resort.  Yet  tlie  representation  is  the  same  whether 
direct  taxes  are  levied  or  not.  In  truth,  direct  taxes  and  representation  are  not  ap- 
portioned to  each  other ;  they  are  only  referred  to  a  common  standard,  the  Fedend 
number,  which  is  to  govern  the  one  always,  whether  the  other  exist  or  no,  and  govern 
that  other  casually  when  called  into  existence. 

But  suppose  it  conceded,  that  it  was  the  object  of  tlie  Federal  Constitution  to  ap- 
portion representation  and  contributions,  to  each  otlier;  and  conceded,  moreover, 
that  such  apportionment  was  right  upon  principle ;  is  there  nothing  due  to  tlie  con- 
sideration, that  while  to  the  General  Government  is  committed  the  conduct  of  our 
external  relations  alone,  the  State  Governments  have  charge  of  all  our  internal  al- 
fiurs — while  the  Federal  Government  acts  in  the  general  upon  great  and  common  in- 
terests, and  upon  large  masses,  the  State  Governments  act  upon  the  minor  sub-divi- 
ded interests  and  upon  each  individual,  in  every  relation  which  he  bears  to  society .' 
Is  there  no  fair  inference  from  tliis  consideration,  that  while  a  representation  appor- 
tioned to  taxes,  might  fairly  embody  the  pubUc  will,  in  the  Federal  Councils,  and 
l^ive  sufficient  protection  to  the  various  interests  on  which  they  act;  a  representation 
m  proportion  to  the  number  of  free  men,  might  be  required  m  Virginia,  to  express 
fairly  the  will  of  her  people,  to  represent  and  protect  all  the  various  interests  on 
which  her  Government  continually  acts  ? 

The  Constitutions  of  Massachusetts,  New-Hampshire,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
are  referred  to,  as  furnishing  examples  of  a  representation  of  property  in  Republican 
Governments;  and  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  (Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,)  particularly 
commends  to  our  attention  the  experience  of  Massachusetts,  who,  after  tlurty  or  forty 
gears'  trial  of  her  Government,  has  approved  this  representation,  by  refusing  to  alter 
it,  at  a  late  revision  of  her  Constitution.  In  Massaciiusetts,  tlie  represen^tion  in  the 
Senate  is  based  upon  the  ratio  of  taxes,  with  a  provision  that  no  district  shall  send 
more  than  six  members ;  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  is  based  on  the 
number  of  taxable  polls,  each  election  district  being  entitled  to  one  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  fifty  polls,  and  one  in  addition  for  every  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
above  that  number.  The  election  districts  are  large,  and  have  become  populous,  so 
that  each  is  now  entitled  to  many  representatives — Boston,  for  example,  to  about  se- 
venty. But  the  districts  are  not  required  to  elect  the  whole  number ;  each  sends 
■uch  proportion  of  its  whole  delegation  as  it  thinks  proper-^and  generally  they  send 
but  a  sinall  proportion  of  them.  It  is  this  Constitution  which  the  experience  of 
Massachusetts  has  not  induced  her  to  alter.  Would  any  gentleman  recommend  the 
constitution  of  both  branches  of  her  Legislature,  as  a  model  for  our  imitation  ? 
Would  he  give  to  our  election  districts  tlie  power  of  electinir  from  one  to  seventy 
members,  as  they  thought  fit  ?  If  he  would  not  be  governed  bv  tlie  experience  of 
Massachusetts,  as  to  one  branch  of  her  Legislature,  why  should  he  desire  us  to  bo 

governed  by  it,  with  respect  to  the  other  ?  But  if  we  are  to  be  governed  by  it,  what 
oes  it  teach  us?  Sure'y,  not  that  a  check  upon  the  power  of  tiie  people,  should  be 
introduced  into  the  populir  branch  of  tlie  Legislature,  by  givinfj  representation  to 
property  there;  but  Uiat  such  check  should  be  bitroduccd  into  the  Senate :  it  teaches 
us  to  reject  the  amendment  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  which  it  has  been  invoked 
to  support 
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The  Constitotion  of  New-Hampshire  is  similar  to  that  of  Massachasetts,  and  re- 
quires no  particular  commentary.  That  of  South  CaroUna  has  been  most  reUed  on, 
OS  furnishing  a  more  appropriate  example.  South  Carolina,  a  slave-holding  State,  by 
her  Constitution  adopted  in  the  year  1790,  had  a  prescribed  number  of  I&presenta- 
tives  and  Senators  from  each  election  district,  not  varying  with  the  changes  of  popu- 
lation, and  not  apportioned  thereto.  In  1803,  the  constitution  of  her  House  of  Ke- 
preeentatives  was  changed,  by  introducing  into  it  the  precise  compound  basis,  now 
proposed  to  us  by  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper — Uie  Senate  was  left  as  formerly, 
composed  of  a  prescribe  number  of  members  from  each  election  district.  The 
precedent,  as  it  regards  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  seems  to  be  in  point, 
and  how  far  we  sliall  respect  its  authority,  it  is  for  the  good  sense  of  this  Committee 
to  decide.  The  slave  population,  I  learn,  abounded  in  the  lower  districts  of  South 
Carolina,  as  it  does  in  the  lower  districts  of  Virginia ;  tliera,  as  here,  the  slave  popu- 
lation was  small  in  the  Western  districts,  the  white  population  rapidly  increasmg— 
its  representation  very  unequal — the  people  of  those  districts  insisting  on  a  more 
equal  representation — and  the  people  of  the  Eastern  districts  fearing,  that  if  the  power 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Western  people,  their  propertv  would  be  endangered. 
The  Eastern  districts  anticipating  the  time  when  they  woulcf  not  be  able  to  resist  the 
demands  of  the  growing  population  of  the  West,  and  availing  themselves  of  their 
ffreat  ascendancy  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  adopted  the  amendment  which 
fixed  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  popular  branch  upon  the  compound  basis  <^ 
taxes  and  white  population.  Their  Constitution  authorised  amendments,  b^  majori- 
ties of  two-thirds  or  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  at  two  successive  sessions.  It 
was  by  such  a  concurrent  vote  that  this  amendment  was  adopted,  and  there  can  be 
no  stronger  evidence  of  the  ascendancy  which  at  that  time  the  Eastern  districts  had 
in  the  Legislature.  That  an  overwhelming  majority  then,  should  have  imposed  such 
terms  upon  the  minority,  can,  in  my  humble  judgment,  furnish  no  good  reason,  why 
the  minority  here  should  impose  like  terms  upon  a  majority.  But  the  subsequent 
history  of  South  Carolina  furnishes  the  strongest  refutation  of  the  argument  which 
upheld  the  policy  of  this  measure  there,  and  now  recommends  it  to  us ;  for,  notwith- 
standing this  expedient  of  the  compound  basis,  the  political  power,  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  has  passed  from  the  Eastern  slave-holders  to  the  Western 
fireemen,  and  yet  the  Government  proceeds  in  perfect  harmony,  and  I  am  well  in- 
formed, that  dan^r  to  the  property  of  the  East,  is  in  nowise  threatened,  and  is  no 
longer  feared.  Why  then  should  danger  be  feared,  from  permitting  the  Western 
freemen  of  Virginia,  to  acquire  poUticalpower  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  ? 

fiy  the  Constitution  of  Georgia,  adopted  in  1798,  their  Senate  is  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  county,  and  their  House  of  Representatives  has  a  graduated  re- 
presentation based  upon  the  Federal  number.  How  this  operates  in  the  practical  dis- 
tribution of  power,  or  upon  the  interests  of  society,  we  are  not  informed.  We  can- 
not therefore  appreciate  the  example. 

But,  if  this  question  were  tried  by  the  example  of  our  sister  States,  surely  the 
weight  of  authority  would  greatly  preponderate  against  the  limitation  which  is  pro- 
posed, upon  the  power  of  3ie  free  inhabitants.  Among  the  slave-hoMing  States, 
while  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  have  a  countjir  representation  without  regard  to 
numbers,  Louisiana  has  its  House  of  Representatives  apportioned  according  to  the 
^pialified  voters,  and  a  Senate  with  fixed  numbers  from  prescribed  districts — Kentucky, 
its  representatives  apportioned  to  the  oualified  electors,  and  Senate  to  the  free  male 
inhabitants  above  twenty-one  years — Mississippi  has  representatives  apportioned  to 
free  white  inhabitants,  her  Senators  to  the  free  white  taxable  inhabitants— Alabama 
has  both  Houses  based  upon  free  white  inhabitants—Missouri,  both  based  upon  free 
white  male  inhabitants — and  Tennessee  upon  the  taxable  inhabitants— that  is,  as  I 
«m  well  informed,  free  inhabitants,  on  whom  taxes  may  be  imposed.  Here  are  six 
slave-holding  States,  in  most,  if  not  all  of  which,  the  slave  population  is  very  une- 
qually distributed.  In  none  of  them  has  it  been  deemed  necessary  to  protect  their 
slaves  1^  restraints  on  the  power  of  the  free  inhabitants,  and  in  none  of  them  do 
•we  learn  that  there  has  been  the  least  cause  to  apprehend  any  danger  to  this  pro- 
perty fhrai  the  exercise  of  that  power.  Of  these  Suites,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
taas  each  had  between  thirty  and  forty  years'  experience. 

In  States  where  there  are  no  slaves,  and  where  political  power  is  distributed  among 
the  different  districts  essentially  in  proportion  to  tne  number  of  inhabitants,  we  have 
the  examples  of  Pennsylvania,  New-York,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  in  which 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  guard  property  by  giving  it  representation.  In  the  old 
Constitution  of  New- York,  there  was  a  distinction  made  between  the  qualification  of 
▼oters  for  members  of  the  two  Houses ;  a  higher  properly  qualification  being  required 
lor  the  voter  in  elections  to  the  Senate ;  but  this  has  been  abandoned  in  the  recent 
change  of  their  Constitution. 
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I  prnfeji,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  paj  but  little  respect  to  any  of  the  examplec 
from  the  Constitutiona  of  our  sister  States,  quoted  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  None 
of  them  can  be  very  well  understood  by  us ;  all  of  them  have  been  subjected  to  the 
test  of  but  a  span  of  time,  compared  with  the  life  of  nations ;  and  all  of  them  are  ta- 
ken from  the  mikncy  of  our  institutions,  where  our  sparse  population,  the  facihty  of 
acquiring  property,  and  our  agricultural  pursuits,  secure  to  us  more  virtue,  and 
more  freedom  from  temptation,  than,  in  future  times,  we  can  reasonably  hope  to 
enioy. 

Having  disposed  of  the  precedents  which  are  supposed  to  bear  on  the  c^uestion  in 
debate,  let  us  consider  the  twe  propositions  with  reference  to  their  practical  opera- 
tion— and  in  approaching  this  subject,  I  must  express  my  deep  regret  at  the  appeal 
which  has  been  made  to  the  spirit  of  party  politics.  We  are  told  bv  the  gentleman 
from  Chesterfield,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  this  Convention  is  to  change  the  policy 
of  this  State  in  reference  to  the  measures  of  the  General  Grovemment ;  and  he  has 
endeavored  to  alarm  the  party  politician,  with  the  apprehension  that  his  favorite  doc- 
trine  of  State  RLfhts  would  be  endangered,  by  a  transfer  of  power  from  the  East  to 
the  West.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  not  the  subject  under  consideration  intrinsic  difficul- 
ties enough  }  Are  there  not  prejudices,  naturally,  perhaps  inseparably  belonging  to 
it,  which  present  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  candid  discussion,  to  just  and  wise 
conclusions  respecting  it  ?  Snail  we,  by  invoking  the  demon  of  party  spirit,  multi- 
ply these  difficulties,  mflame  these  prejudices,  bring  discord  into  our  ranks,  and  con- 
rasion  to  our  councils?  Has  it  come  to  this — ^that  public  opinion  is  to  be  controlled, 
by  retaining  political  power  in  the  hands  of  tlie  minority .'  Do  our  brethren  of  the 
East  mean  to  deny  us  freedom  of  opinion  respecting  the  aifairs  of  the  General  Go- 
vernment ?  Do  tney  insist  upon  the  privilege  of  thinking  for  us,  as  well  as  legislating 
for  ua.^  The  generous  feelings  of  m^  fnend  from  Chesterfield,  when  the  excite- 
ment of  ardent  debate  has  subsided,  will  disclaim,  I  am  sure,  all  aid  from  blind  party 
zeal ;  and  I  trust  that  this  Committee  will  not  for  a  moment  submit  to  its  influence. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  resolution  oC  the  Select  Committee,  that  by  transferring 
the  power  to  the  West,  it  will  endanger  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  the  basis  of  white  popu- 
lation should  be  established  for  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  people  of  the  West,  fol- 
lowing the  precedent,  will  insist  on  arrangingthe  Congressional  districts  in  this  State 
upon  the  same  basis,  instead  of  tlie  basis  of  Federal  numbers,  upon  which  they  have 
heretofore  been  arranged.  I  do  not  believe.  Sir,  that  anv  such  danger  e3dsts;  the 
proprietv  of  arranging  the  Conj^essional  districts  upon  the  Federal  basis  is  so  obvi- 
ous, andf  has  been  so  lonsr  practised,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  change  would  ever  be 
attempted.  But  if  you  fear  it,  provide  against  it  in  the  Constitution,  by  an  express 
declaration  that  the  Federal  number  shall  forever  govern  in  arranging  these  districts. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier  tells  us,  he  does  not  know  that  sucn  a  provision  would 
be  regarded  as  obligatory ;  he  does  not  know  but  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  would  be  appealed  to  as  paramount  to  the  authority  of  the  State  Constitution 
on  this  subject.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier  entertain  the  least  doubt  that  such 
a  provision  in  our  Constitution  would  be  obligatory  ?  Can  he  doubt  that  the  State 
Legislature  is  imperiously  bound  by  the  State  Constitution,  in  all  things  not  contrary 
to  Uie  Federal  (Jonstitution  ?  And  can  he  find  any  thing  in  tlie  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  upon  which  to  rest  a  doubt,  that  it  is  lawml  to  prescribe  that  the  dis- 
tricts for  electing  members  to  Congress,  shall  be  formed  upon  the  basis  which  the 
Constitution  of  tne  United  States  itself  has  established  for  the  whole  representation 
of  the  State.  If  we  are  to  be  driven  from  the  path  of  duty  bv  such  scepticism,  our 
labours  are  at  an  end ;  for,  why  prescribe  a  qualification  of  sufifrage  ?  The  gentleman 
from  Fauquier  does  not  know  that  in  this  age  of  metaphysical  abstraction,  it  will  be 
held  obligatory  upon  the  people.  Why  prescribe  any  basis  of  representition  at  all  ^ 
The  genUeman  from  Fauquier  does  not  know  that  tlie  Legislature  will  hold  it  obliga- 
tory upon  them.  Let  us  not.  Sir,  deliver  ourselves  up  to  the  blind  guidance  of  what 
we  do  not  know ;  but  rather  let  us  be  governed  by  what  we  do  know,  or  might  know, 
if  we  would  consult  our  reason.  We  ought  to  know,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  settle  this 
question  of  representation  without  influence  from  imaginary  dangers.  We  ought  to 
know  that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  would  never  incur  the  risk  of  losing  its  whole  . 
representation  in  Congress,  by  electing  all  its  members  in  direct  violation  of  the 
State  Constitution ;  that  they  would  never  incur  the  reproach  of  mankind  by  so  pal<* 
pable  a  violation  of  duty. 

We  are  threatened  with  another  danger,  in  relation  to  tlie  Federal  Government, 
from  adopting  the  basis  of  white  population.     We  are  told  that  if  Virginia,  the  largest 
Southern  State,  disregards  her  slave  population,  in  apportioning  representation  in  the  ^ 
State  Legislature,  it  will  weaken  tlie  argument,  by  which  the  Soutliern  States  sup- 

gort  their  right  to  representation  for  that  property,  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
tates,  and  may  endanger  the  loss  of  power,  which  that  representation  gives  us. 
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It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  power  which  this  population  gives  ui,  in  the  Oe- 
neral  Government,  does  not  rest  upon  argument,  but  upon  compact — was  not  al- 
lowed  us  upon  principle,  but  upon  compromise — and  cannot  be  taken  away  from  us, 
but  by  a  total  departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  compromise  and  an  amendment  of  the 
compact  agreed  to  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  in  tlie  Union — and  the  gentleman 
from  Loudoun  (Mr.  Mercer)  has  sliown  how  utterly  impracticable  any  such  amend- 
ment would  be.  But,  Sir,  this  argument,  tiiat  the  slave  population  was  not  regarded 
in  the  representation  of  Ihose  States  where  slavery  existed,  was  in  full  force  when 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted — ^it  was  then  UJ]?ed  and  repelled. 
The  argument  is  noticed,  in  the  fifty-fourth  number  of  Publius.  The  fact  on  which 
it  rests  is  admitted,  and  the  argument  abl3r  repelled  by  a  clear  exposition  of  **  the 
compromising  expedient  of  the  Constitution" — "  which  regards  the  slave  as  divested 
of  two-fiflhs  of  tiie  man."  By  adopting  the  basis  of  white  population,  then,  we  fur- 
nish to  our  adversaries  no  new  and  fearful  argument — but  we  leave  the  old  refu- 
ted argument  in  the  quiet  ^ve  which  has  covered  it  for  forty  years. 

We  come  now  to  consider  tiiis  (question,  with  reference  to  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty. By  adopting  the  basis  of  white  population,  shall  we  expose  to  danger  that  pe- 
culiar property,  in  which  the  Eastern  districts  have  so  deep  an  interest  ?  I  am  per- 
fecUy  satisfied,  Mr.  Chairman,  Uiat  you  would  more  efiectually  protect  this  property 
by  granting  us  the  simple  basis,  Uian  by  imposing  on  us  the  compound  basis,  propos^ 
by  the  genUeman  from  Culpeper.  Let  us  attentively  and  impartially  examine  this 
question. 

The  whole  danger  apprehended,  rests  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  basis  of  white 
population  will  carry  tlie  power  of  the  Government  into  the  hands  of  those,  who  will 
be,  comparatively,  but  little  interested  in  this  property  :  And  if  it  can  be  shown,  that 
this  supposition  is  not  correct,  then  it  must  be  admitted,  tiiat  the  danger  is  unreal. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  b  correct — and  will  submit  to  your  candid  consideration,  the 
reason  of  that  opinion. 

I  have  already  shown  you,  that  taking  the  Auditor's  estimates  of  the  present  popu- 
lation, and  apportioning  the  representation  according  to  the  whole  white  population, 
there  would  be  a  majority  of  eight  members  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  on  the  East 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  *,  and  apportioning  it  according  to  the  qualified  voters,  there  would 
probably  be  a  majority  of  twenty.  IT  the  basis  of  qualified  voters  should  be  adopted, 
tliere  is  no  definite  period  of  time,  within  the  present  century  or  the  next,  at  which 
any  person  could  say,  with  confidence,  that  this  majority  of  twenty  would  be  over- 
come, by  the  increasing  population  of  the  West.  Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  majority  of  qualified  voters  will  ever  be  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Any  one,  who 
will  carefully  examine  this  subject,  in  hb  closet,  with  reference  to  the  tables  of  po- 
pulation f  the  number  of  square  miles  in  each  district;  the  quantity  of  mountain  and 
arable  land  in  each  ;  their  capaci^  to  sustain  population  ;  their  distance  from  mar- 
ket ;  the  probable  growth  of  their  towns ;  the  pursuits  of  their  people,  whether  com- 
mercial, manufacturing,  or  agricultura}  ^  planting,  farmings  or  grazing ;  will,  I  think, 
btt  satisfied,  that  if  that  time  sliould  ever  come,  it  is  too  distant  to  have  the  least  in- 
fluence on  our  deliberations. 

The  period  is  not  so  distant  when  the  majority  of  the  white  population,  will  probably 
be  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  ;  but  when  that  period  will  arrive,  is  exceedingly  uncer- 
tain. The  tables  of  population  show  us,  that  the  relative  increase  of  the  different 
districts,  heretofore,  nas  been  very  irregular ;  and  we  shall  find  our  calculations  of 
their  foture  increase,  in  a  great  measure  conjectural.  The  ratio  of  increase  of  the 
white  population,  from  the  year  1790  to  the  present  time,  appears  by  these  tables,  to 
be  as  follows : 

In  the  first  district,  from     1790  to  1800        83  3-4  per  cent. 

1800  to  1810        47         per  cent. 

1810  to  1820        27  1-2  per  cent. 

1820  to  1829        36  1-6  per  cent. 

In  the  second  district,  from  1790  to  1800        20         per  cent. 

1800  to  1810  3-4  per  cent. 

1810  to  1820        11  3-4  per  cent. 

1820  to  1829        14  3-4  per  cent. 

In  the  third  district,  fiK>m    1790  to  1800        11  1-2  per  cent. 

1800  to  1810  1         per  cent. 

1810  to  1820  34  per  cent. 

1820  to  1829  5  3-lOper  cent. 

In  the  fourth  district,  firom  1790  to  1800         2         per  cent 

1800  to  1810  1-4  per  cent. 

1810  to  1820  5  1-2  per  cent. 

1820  to  1829  2  2-5  per  cent. 

ThnsTou  see,  that  in  the  Western  district,  the  ratio  having  decreased  between  the 

years  1790,  and  1820,  ih>m83|  per  cent  to  271— appears  by  Uie  Auditor's  estimate  to 
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kave  risen  in  the  lost  nine  yeora,  to  86  1-5  per  cent,  which  ii  equivalent  to  40  per 
cent,  for  ten  yeara — this  may  be  owing  to  some  error  in  the  Auditor's  estimate,  or  it 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  tor,  upon  the  RUjiptsition  that  emigration  from  tliat  district 
diminished,  within  the  last  nine  years,  and  migration  to  it  increast>d.  It  is  certainly, 
however,  not  according  to  the  usual  course  of  things,  that  tiie  ratio  of  increase  in  a 
newly  settled  country  should  rise,  as  the  population  becomes  more  dense. 

You  will  observe,  ihit  the  Valley  district  having  remained  nearly  stationary  for  ten 
years  from  1800  to  1610,  increased  1 1|  per  cent,  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  14  ti-5  per 
cent,  for  the  last  nine  :  that  the  middle  district  remaining  ne  rly  stationary  for  twenty 
years,  from  IdOO  to  1820,  appears  to  have  increased  upwards  of  5  per  cent,  for  the  last 
nine ;  and  that  the  tide-water  district  being  nearly  stationary  for  twenty  years  from 
17;IJ  to  1810,  increased  in  the  next  ten  years  5^  per  cent.,  and  in  tlie  last  nine,  about 
2^  per  cent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  these  irregularities  proceed  in  a  great  degree  from  the 
difference  of  emigration  from  all  the  districts  in  the  State,  fajt  diminishing,  as  the 
Western  States  and  territories  are  becoming  papulous,  and  Wtsstern  lands  rising  in 
price.  The  time,  therefore,  is  probably  noi  distant  when  the  increase  of  our  pcpula> 
tion  will  be  leil  chiefly  to  its  natural  causes,  and  when  the  ratio  in  each  district  will 
be  nearly  tlie  lume. 

1  have  made  a  calculation  of  the  probable  white  population  of  the  several  districts, 
in  the  year  18.50,  upon  tlie  supposition,  that  the  Auditor's  estimates  are  correct,  tliat 
tlie  Western  district  will  increase  20  per  cent,  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  10  percent, 
for  the  succeeding  ten ;  that  the  Valley  di.strict  will  increase  10  per  cent,  for  each 
period  of  ten  years  ;  and  that  the  two  Eastern  districts  will  increase  5  per  cent,  for 
each  period  of  ten  years.  The  result  of  this  calculation  is,  that  in  tlie  year  1850,  Uie 
white  population  of  the  Western  district,  would  be  about  2.M, 000— that  of  the  Valley 
167,000— of  the  middle  district  217,000— and  the  tide-water  district  178.000— giving  io 
the  West  of  the  Blue  Ridrre,  about  406,000,  and  to  the  East,  about  305,000.  This  I 
am  persuaded  is  a  calculation  more  liberal  to  the  West  than  they  are  entitled  to,  and 
it  results  in  giving  them  a  small  majority  of  white  popul.iiion  in  1850.  From  thenoe- 
forward  they  can  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  their  pi^piiKition  would  increase  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  tlie  East.  Look  for  a  moment  at  thv*  comparative  extent  of  the 
two  districts,  and  at  some  of  the  causes  which  would  affect  the  increase  of  their  popi^- 
lation. 

The  two  districts  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  contain  38,HtHi  square  miles : — the  two 
East  of  the  Ridge,  contain  26,774  square  miles.  Considering  the  vast  extent  of  moun* 
tains  beyoqd  the  Blue  Ridge,  it  would  be  giving  to  the  West  a  most  liberal  estimate 
of  itB  arable  lands,  to  suppose  them  equal  in  quality  to  the  arable  lands  East  of  the 
mountains.  Reflect,  then,  on  the  circumstance,  that  the  whole  lands  of  the  East 
must  be  always  employed  in  planting  and  farming,  while  a  verv  large  proportion  of 
those  of  the  West,  tlie  whole  extena  ve  district  fro.ii  the  North  Mountain  to  the  West- 
em  boundary,  with  the  exception  only  of  those  narrow  valleys  which  lie  convenient 
to  the  navigable  waters,  must  for  ages  to  co.tte,  be  in  the  hands  of  tlie  grazier  : — r«3- 
collect  too,  that  if  we  should  ever  hive  large  towns  and  extensive  manufactories,  they 
will  seek  the  marts  of  foreign  commerce,  and  probably  be  found  about  the  falls  of  the 
Eastern  rivers — and  I  think  you  will  And  strong  re  ison  to  believe,  that  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  mountain  will  always  m  i  ntain  a  greater  population  than  the  West,  and 
ean  never  be  much  inferior  to  it  in  white  population. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  tliat  the  Eastern  dlstriots  contain  already,  nearly  as  much 
population  as  they  could  sustain.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous*  The  middle  dis- 
trict, counting  all  its  inhabitants,  has  a  population  of  about  twenty-eight,  and  tlie  tide- 
water district,  a  papulation  of  about  thirty-two,  to  the  square  mile.  Compare  tliia 
with  the  population  of  older  cx>untrie8.  In  18]],  Scotland  had  a  population  of  about 
sixty-four — Wales,  seventy-nine — England,  one  hundred  and  ninety-six,  to  the  square 
mile — France,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  had  a  population  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine,  to  the  square  m:le.  Can  any  one  doubt,  that  llie  country  between 
the  Blue  lUdge  and  the  ocean,  is  capable  of  sustaining  more  population  than  Scotland 
or  Wales: — and  can  any  good  reason  be  assigned,  why  it  may  not  be  as  populous  as 
England  or  France  ? 

If  I  am  right  in  my  estimate  of  the  future  progress  of  white  population,  and  we 
can  be  satisfied,  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  year:),  there  will  be  a  few  populous  coun- 
ties beyond  the  mountainiH,  essentially  slave-holding  counties,  having  a  kindred  inter- 
est with  the  East,  in  the  good  government  of  that  property,  and  its  exemption  from 
unjust  burthens,  then  you  have  asi^urance  that  the  basis  of  white  population  will  not 
carry  the  power  of  the  Governoent,  iiu  >  unfriendly  hands. 

Rieferring  again  to  our  tables,  we  find  that  the  tide  of  slave  population  has  been 
■ettinff  strongly  to  the  West,  and  that  it  is  now  swelled  to  its  greatest  height,  at  the 
▼ery  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge :  That  in  due  time,  it  will  find  its  level  through  the 
passes  of  that  mountain,  there  can  be  little  reason  to  doubt.     We  have  seea  by 
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how  much  the  slave  population  exceeds  the  white  population,  in  the  two  Eastern  dam- 
iricts,  and  by  how  much  it  ialls  sliort,  in  the  two  Western.  Let  us  now  see  what  has 
been  the  ratio  of  increase,  trom  1790,  to  tlie  present  time.     It  stands  thus  : 

In  the  first  district,  from      1700  to  1800—138  percent. 

18i)0  to  1810—65  1-2  per  cent. 

1810  to  1820—40  per  cent. 

1820  to  1^29—28  1-2  per  cent. 
In  tlie  second  district,  from  1790  to  1800 — 40  1-2  per  cent. 

1800  to  1810—31  1-4  per  cent. 

1810  to  lb20— 25  1-2  per  cent. 

1820  to  ltt2:>— 12  1-5  per  cent. 
In  the  third  district,  from    1700  to  lrf<J0— 28  1-2  per  cent. 

1800  to  1810—20  3-4  per  cent. 

1810  to  1820—10  3-4  per  cent. 

im)  to  1829—7  7-10  per  cent. 
In  tlie  fourth  district,  from  1790  to  1800—6  1-4  per  cent. 

1800  to  1810—4  per  cent. 

1810  to  1820—1  1-4  per  cent. 

Ift20  to  lft29 — loss  of  13-100  of  one  per  cent. 
You  find  then,  that,  while  in  the  tide- water  district  the  slave  population  is  rather 
decreasing^,  it  is  increasing  in  the  middle  district  by  a  much  smaller  ratio  than  in  tlia 
Valley  and  the  Western  districts.  You  perceive  too,  until  within  the  last  nine  years, 
tlie  increase  in  the  Valley  and  Western  district  has  been  very  rapid.  A  strong  rear 
son  why,  within  that  tiiue,  the  increase  has  not  been  so  great  in  those  districts,  majr 
be  found  in  the  depressed  prices  of  agricultural  products.  For  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  the  products  of  the  farming  districts  have  scarcely  been  of  value  sufficient  to 
justify  Uieir  transportation  to  distant  markets.  In  consequence  of  this,  farmers  of 
the  Valley,  and  no  doubt  of  other  Western  districts,  have  become  graziers,  and  the 
labour  of  slaves  has  been  less  in  demand.  The  price  of  tobacco  has  been  better  sustain- 
ed than  the  price  of  otlier  agricultural  products — it  better  bears  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation to  market ;  and  this  has  kept  up  the  demand  for  the  labour  of  slaves,  in  tbs 
planting  districts  of  the  middle  country.  This  too,  is  fostering  tlie  culture  of  tobacco 
in  some  of  tlie  Valley  counties,  where  it  is  grown  of  fine  quality,  and  to  much  ad- 
vantage ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  extend  its  culture  very  considerably  in  the  Western  dis- 
tricts. As  tlie  demand  for  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  of  tlie  Union  diminishes,  and 
their  laws  restraining  the  importation  of  tiieni,  become  more  rigid — as  the  tobacco  . 
lands  of  the  middle  district  decrease,  and  the  tobacco  culture  in  the  Western  districts 
is  extended ;  and  as  the  products  of  the  farming  districts  shall  become  more  valuable ; 
tlie  demand  for  the  labour  of  slaves  will  diminish  in  tlie  middle  districts,  and  increase 
in  tlie  Western ;  the  price  of  them  will  become  lower,  the  Western  man  will  be  mors 
able  to  purchase  them,  and  the  Western  country  will  be  sure  to  possess  them,  in  large 
numbers.  In  Rockbridge,  where  the  culture  of  tobacco  has  been  lately  introduced, 
tlie  slave  population  has  increased  about  33  1-3  ptr  cent,  in  tlie  last  nine  years,  and  in 
Botetourt,  where  tlie  plant  has  been  longer  and  more  extensively  cultivated, the  slave 
population  has  increased  more  than  an  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  same  time.  These 
two  counties  together,  have  a  white  population  of  20,927,  and  slave  population  of 
7,592.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  tliat  in  twenty  years,  they  will  be  essentially  slave-hold- 
ine  counties ;  and  their  white  populotion,  added  to  that  of  the  East,  in  the  year  1860, 
will  cast  the  balance  of  power  decidedly  in  its  favour.  But  Biany  other  counties  r^ 
the  West,  and  among  them,  the  rich  and  populous  counties  of  Frederick  and  Jefier- 
son,  under  the  influence  of  the  causes  1  have  referred  to,  must,  in  the  course  of  twen- 
ty years,  have  so  strong  an  interest  in  the  slave  population,  as  to  insure  their  co-ope- 
ration in  its  protection.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  population  of  these  two  counties  is, 
at  this  time,  slaves.  Their  aggregate  white  population  is  upwards  of  27,000  *,  their 
aifgregate  slaves,  upwards  of  11,000. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  satisfied  my  mind,  that  the  power  of  the 
Government,  under  tlie  influence  of  (he  basis  of  wliite  population,  will  abide  with 
the  slave-holders. 

But,  suppose  I  should  be  mistaken ;  suppose  the  ratio  of  white  and  slave  popula- 
tion to  continue  as  it  is,  and  that  the  basis  of  white  population  would  transfer  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  the  West,  would  you  secure  protection  to  the  interests 
HI  the  slave  property,  by  rejecting  this  basis,  and  imposing  on  us  the  compound  basis .^ 
I  think  not. 

If  by  conceding  to  the  Western  people,  a  right^(Hiich  has  been  so  long,  and,  as 
they  think,  so  injuriously  withheld  from  tliem,  by  this  manifestation  of  generous  con- 
fidence in  them,  by  tlius  acknowledging  themreally  as  bretliren,  equal  witli  you  in 
^g^^i  yovL  could  not  inspire  a  feeling  of  imection  and  sentiment  of  justice,  on  which 
•ome  reliance  might  be  phiced ;  ir  you  could  not  trust  to  their  general  though  deep 
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mterMt,  in  maintaining  the  nghis  of  property,  and  the  peace  and  fj^ood  order  of  ao- 
eiety ;  if  you  could  not  accept  the  justice  of  your  own  Government,  your  own  for- 
bearance to  invade  their  property  for  more  than  hlly  years,  as  evidence,  Umt  they  too 
will  ffovem  justly,  and  will  respect  your  property  ;  if  you  must  act  upon  the  diatrust, 
which  the  known  frailty  of  human  nature  prompts,  up<m  tlie  apprehension,  that  large 
masses  of  men,  acting  together,  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  large  masses  of  pro- 
perty, exposed  to  their  power,  then,  there  are  other  considerations  which  deserve 
your  raost  serious  attention. 

Let  it  be  once  openlv  avowed  and  adopted  as  a  principle  of  your  Constitution,  that 
the  price  which  the  Western  people  must  pay  for  the  protection  of  your  slaves,  is  the 
surrender  of  their  power  in  tlie  Government,  and  you  render  that  property  hateful 
to  them  in  the  extreme,  and  hold  out  to  tliem  the  strongest  of  all  |)osstble  temptations 
to  make  constant  war  upon  it,  to  render  it  of  no  value  to  you,  and  to  induce  you  to 
part  with  it.  A  large  district  of  your  country,  marked  out  by  a  geographical  line, 
containing  a  large  mmority  of  tlie  freemen  of  the  country,  and  expected  soon  to  con- 
tain the  majority  ;  having  a  large  representation  in  both  branches  of  your  Liegisla- 
ture,  where  its  voice  can  be  constantly  heard,  and  its  complaints  will  be  perpetually 
poured  forth  ;  tliis  district  is  to  be  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  its  people 
to  be  told,  that  your  slaves  exclude  them  from  tlie  pule  of  authority.  1  will  not  say, 
you  will  madden  them  into  acts  of  violence  or  disloyalty,  by  such  a  measure — 1  be- 
lieve it  not— the  people  of  the  West,  though  zealous  and  persevering  in  pursuit  of 
their  rights,  are  in  general  an  iudustrious  and  contented  people,  as  obedient  to  the 
law,  as  prudent  and  as  loyal  as  any  people  under  the  sun.  But  will  3'ou  not  make 
th«m  zealots  on  that  subject,  on  which  your  right  of  property  depends,  and  which  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  your  domestic  peace .^  Will  ypu  not  drive  them  to  seel^ 
allies  among  your  own  people,  associates  in  the  measures,  which  are  necessary  to  re- 
move the  obstacle  that  stands  in  their  road  to  power  ? 

Unless  I  am  deceived,  very  grossly  deceived,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliey  would  find  many 
and  ardent  auxiliaries,  in  the  bosom  of  your  own  society,  flow  many  are  there,  who 
owning  none  of  this  property,  and  doomed  to  tiie  laborious  offices  of  life,  feel  a  sort 
af  degradation  in  being  compelled  to  perform  them  in  common  with  the  slave,  and  a 
sentiment  of  envy  towards  their  ownt^rs?  How  many  who  professing  conscientious 
scruples,  are  even  now  continually  propagating  doctrines,  which  tend  to  insubordina- 
tion ?  Remember  too.  Sir,  tliat  Uie  Right  of  Sutijajre  will  be  extended.  Ht)w  many 
of  this  clasj  of  auxiliaries,  will  be  brought  to  the  polls  by  this  extension,  remains  yet 
to  be  known.  But  I  put  it  to  tlie  sober  judgment  of  the  Eastern  8t;itesman  to  say, 
whether  he  can  feel  security  against  the  conibined  action  of  the  whole  Western  coun- 
try, and  all  the  discontented  of  the  East,  when  you  shall  liave  established  the  com- 
pound basis,  and  materially  extended  the  Right  of  SuHra^  ?  Sir,  notliing  in  my  es- 
timation can  be  more  unwise,  or  threaten  more  serious  mischief,  than  the  united  ope- 
ration of  these  two  causes.  You  cannot  witli  sal'ety  extend  the  Right  of  Suflroj^ 
materially,  and  force  upon  us  tlie  compound  basis. 

But,  if  the  evil  I  have  hinted  at  should  not  follow,  what  then  ?  Will  tlie  people 
of  the  West  sit  down  tamelv  under  the  privation  of  even  a  portion  of  the  power 
which  they  now  enjoy  ?  Will  the  majority  of  the  freemen  of  the  country,  who 
eiiare  the  political  power,  acquiesce  in  the  rule  of  the  minority,  under  the  persua- 
sion that  while  the  minority  would  hnve  virtue  and  wisdom  enough  to  protect  the 
property  and  secure  all  the  rights  of  the  majority,  tliat  majority  could  not  be  trusted 
with  power  over  the  property  of  the  minority  ?  This  is  impossible.  A  Constitution 
founded  upon  such  a  principle  would  not  last  ten  years.  There  would  be  no  rebel- 
lion, no  civil  war,  no  blood-shed.  The  peaceful  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  peo* 
pie,  and  th'ey  will  employ  it.  You  do  not  mean  to  disavow  the  doctrine,  that  the 
majority  may  reform  the  Constitution.  You  have  alreadv,  by  an  unanimous  vole, 
sanctioned  this  doctrine  in  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  that  tlie  Bill  of  Rights  recjuirea 
no  alteration.  Your  new  Constitution  then  is  to  be  sent  forth,  with  a  proscription 
against  the  majority,  and  with  an  invitation  to  the  majority  to  alter,  reform  or  abolish. 
Will  not  this  invitation  be  most  certainly  nccepte<l .'  The  qualified  voters,  witli  the 
increased  power  which  the  extension  of  the  Ri^ht  of  Suffrage  will  give  tliem,  will 
mnke  themselves  heard  at  the  polls,  nnd  heard  in  your  halls  of  legislation.  Do  not 
flatter  yourself,  Sir,  that  your  majorities  in  the  Legislature  can  resist  the  petitions  of 
a  d reacted  majority,  earnestly  pressed,  and  long  persevered  in.  Your  new  voters  will 
sympathise  with  them  and  not  with  you — they  will  owe  their  power  principally  to  the 
people  of  the  West,  and  they  will'not  regird  your  power  as  necesnary  to  their  pro* 
taction.  If  your  own  constituents  do  not  tike  part  ngainst  you.  nevertheless,  you 
will  be  compelled  to  yield,  as  lAe  Legislature  has  heretofore  yiehled  to  the  force  of 
public  opinion — and  another  Convention  will  be  culled  to  do  that  which  you  now  re- 
fuse to  do.  The  surrender  of  your  power  may  then  come  too  late,  to  allay  the  an". 
mosities  which  the  protracted  controversy  will  have  inHamed,  heal  dissention,  soothe 
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wounded  feeling,  inspire  confidence,  and  cement  the  bond  of  union  unon;  the  p*o|il* 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Whv  then  will  you  persist  in  contending  for  that  which  it  ia  eo  hazardous  to  pos- 
sess, so  impossible  to  retain  ?  Better,  far  better  is  it,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  turn 
your  attention  to  that  which  is  practicable,  safe,  enduring  and  effectual — to  the  pru^ 
dent  limitation  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage.  This  is  a  ground  on  Which  we  could  meet 
and  confer  together,  I  should  hope,  with  some  prospect  of  setthng  at  once  the  basis  of 
political  power,  and  the  mode  of  apportioning  it.  Let  the  qualification*  of  suffrage 
be  judiciously  defined,  and  the  basis  of  representation  be  the  ratio  of  quahfied  yotora. 
I  have  shown  vou  how  such^  provision  accords  with  the  principles  of  our  Govern^ 
ment,  how  mildly  it  would  operate  in  the  distribution  of  power,  how  perfectly  secara 
it  would  leave  our  rights  of  property. 

It  is  to  the  quahfications  of  suffrage,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  must  look  for  the  es- 
sential character  of  our  Government,  for  the  security  of  all  our  rights,  and  especially 
for  the  protection  of  our  property.  Hc>ld  in  steady  view  the  word  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights — admit  to  the  enjoyment  of  pohtical  power,  those,  and  if  possible 
those  only,  t^ho  "  have  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent  common  interest  with,  and 
attachment  to,  the  community" — and  you  have  tire  best  security  that  we  can  devise 
for  the  protection  of  our  property  and  our  rights — ^you  have  the  bond  which  ^ntle- 
men  have  demanded,  founded  in  self-interest  and  self-love.  1  am  not  so  visionary 
as  to  suppose,  that  human  wisdom  can  devise  a  rule  of  sufiirage,  which  would  incluM 
all,  who  havej  and  exclude  all,  who  have  not,  the  requisite  interest  in  the  community 
and  attachment  to  it.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  indicate  permanency  of  interest,  commvnity  of  interest,  altatkmtmt 
to  the  country,  much  might  be  done,  to  exclude  the  unwortliy,  and  to  commit  the 
political  power,  to  the  OTeat  body  of  the  people,  who  must  look  to  the  ffood  govern- 
ment ana  prosperity  or  the  country,  for  tne  prosperity  and  happiness  of  themselvee 
individually,  tlieir  families  and  their  posterity.  Let  your  quaUncation  of  property  be 
fixed  with  no  view  to  aristocratic  pride  and  distinction  \  let  it  be  fixed  so  low,  that  the 
industrious  of  all  classes,  professions  and  calliil|r8,  may  acquire  it  in  a  few  years  of 
persevering  labour ;  and  i^o  high  as  to  be  out  of  Uie  reach  of  the  habitually  idle,  whe 
m  all  stations  of  life,  are  habitually  worthless.  Whether  it  be  of  real  or  personal 
property — real  I  should  prefer — let  it  be  certain,  simple,  easy  to  understand,  and  con- 
venient in  practice.  Such  a  safeguard  for  property,  as  this,  would  be  permanent;  it 
would  not  array  the  great  distr:cts  of  your  State  against  each  other ;  and  could  not 
produce  any  serious  discontent.  What  excluded  class  would  oppose  it  .'*  Notour 
slaves — their  masters  will  keep  them  better  employed ;  nor  our  children — the  disci- 
pline of  the  rod,  will  secure  their  allegiance;  not  our  daughters — Heaven  bless  their 
maidenly  modesty  ! — they  would  not  for  the  world  be  suspected  of  desiring  power; 
nor  our  wives,  who  would  be  perfectly  contented,  that  their  husbands  should  give 
their  votes  for  them;  nor  yet  those,  who  are  no  longer  wives;  for  they  will  have 
been  taught,  in  Heaven's  best  school,  the  vanity  of  human  power,  and  the  necessitr 
of  seeking  happiness  in  devotion.  No  otlier  classes,  but  the  aliens  and  free  coloured, 
are  excluded,  and  from  them,  nobody  has  any  apprehension.  All  besides  who  sre 
excluded,  are  individuals  belonging  to  all  classes,  who  are  for  the  time  witliout  the 
requisite  Qualification.  The  industrious  young  man,  whether  a  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
a  merchant  or  mechanic,  whether  lawyer,  doctor  or  divine,  who  is  engaged  in  lajring 
the  foundations  of  his  fortune,  and  who  looks  with  confidence,  as  every  industrioua 
man  in  this  community  may,  to  the  time  when  he  shall  have  acquired  a  comforta- 
ble subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  with  it  the  qualification  of  suffrage- 
can  he  now  complain  that  he  must  for  a  few  years  submit  to  that  exclusion^ which  has 
been  deemed  necessary  to  secure  him  the  profits  of  his  own  labour,  the  protection  of 
the  property  he  is  endeavoring  to  acquire .'  The  sons  of  fi-eeholders,  who  have  not 
yet  come  to  the  possession  of  the  estates  which  their  fatliers  have  in  keeping  for 
them,  and  have  earned  none  of  tlieir  own — they  surely  cannot  complain,  that  while 
they  depend  upon  their  fathers  for  property,  they  should  depend  on  them  also  for  its 
government.  Can  the  imprudent  or  the  unfortunate,  who  have  lost  their  property, 
and  witli  it  their  right  of  suffrage,  complain  that  ttiey  are  not  permitted  to  participate 
in  tlie  management  of  public  affairs,  when  they  have  been  so  unsuccessful  in  the 
conduct  of  their  private  estates,  as  to  be  left  without  the  qualification  of  a  voter  ? 
With  still  less  reason,  could  the  idle  man,  whether  young  or  old,  who  had  acquired  no 
property,  and  was  pursuing  no  means  to  acquire  any,  complain  that  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  share  in  the  government  of  that  society,  to  whicn  he  contributed  nothinjr 
better  than  the  evil  example  of  his  bad  habits,  it  is  very  manifest,  that  among  aU 
these  various  descriptions  of  excluded  persons,  there  could  be  no  bond  of  sympathy, 
no  union  of  action — and  that  from  tlieir  discontents,  if  they  had  no  rallying  point  of 
real  grievance,  no  organized  corps  of  dissatisfied  voters  to  conduct  their  oppoeition, 
society  would  have  nothing  to  apprehend. 
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There  u  bat  a  mn^le  point  of  riew  in  which  the  connexion  of  the  basis  of  repre« 
•eutation  wHh  the  Right  of  Sufirage,  as  1  have  suggested,  would  seem  to  threaten  mis- 
chief. If  the  quaUiied  voters  in  the  several  districts  were  made  the  standard  of  their 
power,  the  extension  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  as  it  would  probably  vary  the  ratio  of 
^oaiified  voters,  might  become  a  question  of  power  between  the  difierent  districts.  I 
have  been  fully  aware  of  this  consequence,  and  it  induced  me  tu  hesitate  in  proposin|r 
the  connexion.  But  I  have  been  encouraged  to  hope  that  this  very  expedient  may 
be  made  the  means  of  settling  the  question  of  suffrage  here  more  satislactorily  than 
it  could  otherwise  be  settled.  And  if  adjusted  here  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  both  parties, 
I  should  have  no  fears  of  future  consequences.  No  general  discontent  could  possibly 
be  excited  among  the  people  upon  this  subject — at  least  not  for  years  to  come.  The 
influence  of  the  extension  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  upon  the  relative  power  of  the 
several  districts,  will  diminish  hereafter,  in  the  exact  proportion,  that  the  slave  popu- 
lation shall  become  more  equally  distributed  through  tiie  State — and  if  I  am  right  in 
my  calculations  upon  this  subject,  the  extension  of  tiie  Right  of  Suflrage,  as  a  question 
of  relative  power,  will  be  every  day  losing  its  interest.  1  sliould  hope  then,  Sir,  that 
this  question  would  enffage  the  serious  attention  of  gentlemen  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  J.  proceeded  to  discuss  the  subject  of  internal  improvements,  but  being  much 
fittigued,  he  gave  way  to  a  motion  of  Mr.  Stanard  for  tiie  Committee  to  rise,  (Mr.  J. 
■taUng  that  he  should  scarcely  expect  to  detain  the  Committee  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  on  the  following  day.) 

The  Committee  rose,  and  immediately  on  Mr.  Leigh's  motion,  the  Convention  ad* 
jonrned. 


FRIDAY,  November  13,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  pngrer  by  the  Rev.  Mr* 
Hoorner  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Having  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Wliole,  Mr.  Powell  in  th« 
Chair, 

Mr.  JoHNsoif  resumed  and  concluded  his  speech  in  favor  of  the  resolution  reported 
by  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Green^ 
proposing  a  mixed  basis  of  representation.     He  said,  that 

Another  subject,  on  which  gentlemen  express  great  apprehensions  of  danger,  from 
transferring  the  power  of  the  Government  to  the  majority,  is  tliat  of  internal  improve* 
ments.  They  tear  that  expensive  schemes  of  improvement  will  be  adopted,  id 
whicli  the  Eastern  districts  have  little,  if  any  interest;  and  which,  if  successful)  will 
be  principally  beneficial  to  the  West,  while  the  expense  will  be  chiefly  defrayed  from 
taxes  levied  m  the  East. 

In  considering  this  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  feci  myself  at  all  called  upon 
to  vindicate  the  \Vestem  people  from  any  imputation  upon  their  motives  or  character. 
If  any  such  had  been  maae,  it  would  have  been  so  entirely  gratuitous,  that  it  could 
not  have  required  an  answer.     But  none  such  hns  been  made.     Gentlemen  have  ex- 

Slicitly  disclaimed  all  personal  distrust  of  the  Western  people — nil  imputation  upon 
^em.  They  have  reasoned  from  the  known  character  of  man,  from  the  ordinary 
motives  and  influences  of  human  action.  The  correctness  of  their  reasoning  alone 
I  controvert ;  its  candor  and  liberality  I  clieerfully  admit.  I  do  not  believe  Uiat  the 
danger  apprehended  exists,  nor  do  I  think  that  if  it  did,  it  would  be  avoided  by  th« 
means  proposed. 

I  do  not  hesitate,  in  the  outset,  to  avow  myself  a  decided  friend  of  tlie  policy  of 
internal  improvement;  not.  Sir,  a  system  of  internal  improvement  forced  upon  us  by 
the  (Government  of  the  United  States,  without  our  consent,  and  witliout  our  authority — 
a  system  less  suited  perhaps  for  making  roads  and  canals,  tlian  for  making  Presidents 
and  Secretaries — less  used  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  transportation  fi'om  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another,  than  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  popularity  from  one 
set  of  politicians  to  another.  I  advocate  the  policy  of  internal  improvement  conducted 
by  our  own  internal  Government,  for  the  bona  fide  purpose  of  lessening  the  expense 
of  transportation,  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  distant  places,  increasing  the 
value  of^  our  property,  and  with  it  the  wealth  and  resources  of^the  State.  I  am  no 
friend  of  any  system  conducted,  no  matter  by  what  authority,  which  robs  one  man's 
purse  to  improve  another  man's  hind.  I  think  that  no  improvement  ought  ever  to  be 
undertaken,  unless  the  local  diitlricts  immediately  benefitted  by  it  will  bear  a  tax,  in 
the  form  of  tolls  or  otherwise,  adequate  at  least  to  pay  a  reasonable  interest  upon  the 
money  expended  in  its  execution ;  and  that  Governioent  ought  never  to  advance  its 
money  or  credit  for  the  purpose  of  such  improvement,  without  the  best  assurances 
that  such  return  con  be  made,  and  exacting  an  adequate  toll  on  transportation, 
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cyr  tax  upon  the  district.  With  these  limitations,  which,  cautiotwly  obtenred,  wmld 
guard  every  part  of  the  State  from  unjust  burthens,  1  think  tiiat  the  bast  interests  of 
tile  country  require  tiie  patronage  of  the  Government,  in  the  intprovement  of  its 
roads  and  rivers. 

The  poHcj  of  internal  improvement,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  an  invention  of  the 
West  for  enriching  themselveo,  and  impoverishing  their  neighbours.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Statesman  and  the  Patriot.  It  was  recommended  to  us  in  Virginia,  by  the  l»- 
tlier  of  his  country ;  and  has  found  its  most  zealous  and  distin^ished  advocates,  in 
the  Eastern  districts.  When  adverse  circumstances  had  thrown  it  into  some  discredit, 
darkened  its  prospects,  and  damped  tlie  spirits  of  its  friends — who,  1  ask,  were  fore- 
moat  in  tlieir  efforts,  to  vindicate  its  character  and  re-animate  its  hopes?  Let  the 
meeting  at  Cliorlottesville  during  tlie  past  year  answer  this  question — a  meeting  in- 
vited by  a  voice  from  the  lowlands,  attended  by  a  few  members  from  the  West,  and 
many  from  the  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  whose  presiding  officer  was  the  distinguished 
member  of  this  Convention  from  the  county  of  Orange,  once  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  among  whose  most  active  members  were  the  President  of  tiiis 
Convention,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  gentleman  tirom  Chestertietd, 
and  otlier  very  distinguished  Eastern  men,  now  members  of  this  Convention. 

Let  us  look  on  the  map  of  the  State  and  see  what  part  of  the  country  is  directly 
interested  in  the  policy  of  internal  improvement.  Its  narrowest  limits  will  be  found 
prescribed,  by  the  Potomac  on  the  North,  the  Ohio  on  the  West,  the  litte  of  North 
Uarolina  on  the  South,  and  the  head  of  tide-water  on  the  E^ast.  Add  to  this  exten- 
sive district  the  towns  of  Norfolk,  Petersburg,  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Alex- 
andria, with  tlie  counties  adjoining  them,  in  which  the  ^direct  interest  is  quite  as  bm- 
nifest  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  State,  and  you  leave  but  a  very  small  district,  not 
directly  interested  in  this  subject.  But  in  truth,  Sir,  the  interest  of  internal  im- 
provement pervades  the  whole  Commonwealth.  The  tide-water  country,  which  re- 
quires no  improvement  in  its  roads  and  rivers,  has  an  important  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  its  markets.  Whatever  will  increase  the  population,  the  wealth,  the 
mercantile  capital  of  tlieir  market  towns,  must  enhance  the  value  of  every  acre  of 
their  lands.  And  permit  me  to  suggest,  that  under  a  prudent  system  of  internal  im- 
provement, patronised  by  the  Government,  the  benefits  to  the  tide-water  country, 
though  they  might  not  be  so  great,  would  be  more  certain,  and  the  risk  of  loss  lew, 
than  to  the  immediate  district  in  which  the  improvement  might  be  made.  Suppose, 
for  example,  the  Government  to  borrow  the  money  necessary  for  completing  the 
James  river  improvement,  and  to  provide  by  law  for  a  tax  on  the  land,  or  a  toll  on 
the  products  of  the  James  river  district  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  loan — in  this 
case,  the  whole  risk  incurred  by  the  tide-water  country  is,  tliat  the  means  employed 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan  may  not  be  effectual — and  this  risk  they  encounter, 
in  common  with  the  James  river  district  and  every  other  part  of  tlie  State.  If  the 
improvement  should  succeed,  that  would  secure  the  means  of  paying  the  interest  on 
the  loan,  and  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  the  prosperity  of  their  principal  market  town ; 
and  thus,  without  paying  one  dollar  for  it,  the  tide-water  country  connected  with 
Bichmond  would  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  improved  market. 

And  what  would  the  James  River  district  enjoy  ?  The  benefit  of  an  improved 
market,  it  is  true,  and  of  improved  transportation---but  subject  to  the  tax  necesse^ 
ry  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan.  It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  compara- 
tive vfluue  of  this  tax,  and  of  these  benefits,  whether  the  James  River  interest  would 
be  promoted  or  injured,  by  the  successful  improvement.  If  the  tax  were  equivalent 
to  the  diminution  of  freight  resulting  from  the  improvement,  then  the  James  River  in- 
terest would  have  gained  nothing ;  if  more  than  equivalent,  it  would  be  injured  ;  and  it 
would  be  benefitted  only  in  the  event,  that  the  saving  of  frex^ht  would  be  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  tax  imposed.  This  interest  then  would  incur  tlie  double  risk  of 
loss — first,  by  the  failure  of  the  improvement ;  secondly,  behaving  to  pay  for  it  more 
than  it  was  worth.  Apply  tliis  illustration  to  all  our  navigable  streams  which  require 
improvement,  to  the  towns  connected  with  them,  and  the  country  interested  in  their 
markets,  and  you  will  perceive  how  essentially  the  interest  in  a  well-conducted  system 
of  internal  improvement,  is  an  interest  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  how  unwise  it 
would  be  to  re^d  it  an  a  partial  interest,  and  to  excite  local  jealousies  concerning  it. 
Considering  it  in  this  light  too,  you  will  acknowledge  the  injustice  of  regarding  it  as 
the  means  of  taxing  one  part  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  benefit  of  the  other.  In- 
deed, the  very  moment  you  adopt  tlie  principle  of  making  the  local  districts  pay  the 
interest  upon  the  expenditure,  and  hold  their  Innds  mortgaged  for  the  payment,  you 
secure  from  those  districts  the  utmost  practicable  caution  in  all  their  plans  of  'im- 
provement ;  you  make  them  as  careful  in  nccepting  loans,  as  the  State  should  be  in 
granting  them,  and  you  give  to  the  agency  of  the  Government  its  true  paternal  cha- 
racter, employed  in  assisting  the  prudent  and  solvent  members  of  its  family  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  their  fortune. 
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Bat  it  18  not  to  sach  a  system  thai  the  objectifms  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
apply.  Must  of  them,  I  doubt  not,  woold  be  its  patrons.  They  ij^ar  the  operations  of 
a  (linerent  system,  one  which,  wl&atever  might  be  its  object,  would  result  in  throwing 
tlie  expenses  of  every  great  improvement  upon  tlie  State  at  large,  while  its  profitii 
would  be  partially  enjoyed.  Let  us  then  examine  whether  this  would  be  the  proba- 
ble consequence  of  adopting  the  basis  of  white  population,  and  whether  it  would  be 
avoided  by  the  compound  bajsis. 

When  danger  is  apprehended  from  the  prevalence  of  local  interests  against  the  in- 
terests of  tlie  State,  the  most  obvious  inquiry  is,  whether  any  one  lo<ml  interest,  or 
any  combination  of  them,  can  probably  command  the  power  of  the  Crovemment. 
JLiOoking  to  the  divisions  of  our  State,  with  reference  to  the  various  interesta  in  the 
subject  of  internal  improvement,  you  will  find  the  general  interest  guarded  against 
tlie  local  power,  by  more  natural  ramparts,  than  were  ever  created  upon  tlie  face  of  any 
country  on  earth,  capable  of  half  the  improvement  to  which  ours  so  strongly  invites. 
It  is  this  very  capacity  for  improvement,  tlie  numerous  objects  which  so  strongly  so- 
licit it,  that  constitute  the  real  ditiiculty  in  our  system — and  present  almost  an  insu- 
perable barrier  to  any  improvement  at  all. 

The  country  East  of  the  Alieghnny,  and  above  tide- water,  is  divided  into  three 
great  interests,  the  Foiomac,  tiie  James  Kiver,  and  the  Roanoke,  and  two  subordinate; 
tliose  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Appomattox,  not  to  mention  the  yet  smaller  interest 
of  the  Pamunkey.  The  trans- Alleghany  interest  might  be  associated  in  part  with 
the  three  greater  interests  in  plans  of  very  extensive  improvement,  but  as  to  all  minor 
objects  would  be  sub-divided,  with  reference  to  its  own  navigable  streams.  An  in- 
•ptoction  of  the  map  and  the  tables  of  population  will  show  you,  tliat  the  whole  local 
interest,  Eastern  and  Western,  attached  eitiier  to  the  Foioniiic,  tl»e  Jcme8,or  tlie  Roan- 
oke, upon  any  plan  of  improvement,  however  magnificent,  will  embrace  less  than 
one-third  of  the  white  population  of  the  State — and  so  it  must  be  forever.  Neither, 
therefore,  alone,  could  command  the  power  of  the  Government — each  would  guard 
the  Commonwealth  against  any  improvident  scheme  which  the  other  should  espouse. 
It  must  then  be  from  a  combination  of  different  interests,  that  any  danger  would  be 
apprehended.     Is  such  a  combination  probable  ? 

That  which  would  be  most  natural,  perhaps,  would  be  between  the  James  and  the 
Roanoke,  because  their  principal  market  towns,  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  have  com- 
mercial connexions,  which  might  be  advantageously  extended.  But  such  a  combi- 
nation is  feared  by  nobody  ;  it  is  in  no  wise  probable,  and  if  formed,  its  local  interests 
would  not  embrace  a  majority.  That  which  seems  to  be  apprehended,  and  which  is 
least  improbable,  is  a  combination  between  the  James  and  rotomac.  Is  not  this  ap- 
prehension unfounded  f 

It  oug[ht  to  be  remembered,  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  nn  enlnrrre*! 
plan  of  improvement  connecting  tlie  Enstem  with  the  Western  waters,  is  the  West- 
em  trade ;  that,  in  this  object,  the  Potomac  and  the  James  would  be  rivals — and  there- 
fore, that  combination  between  them  woold  be  lees  probable. 

The  vast  expense  of  the  two  improvements,  which  should  connect  the  Jnmes  and 
Potomac,  with  tlie  Western  waters,  would  present  another  serious  obstjicle  to  the 
combination — an  obstacle,  which  the  known  reluctance  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  to 
raise  the  taxes,  or  incur  debt,  would  render  almost  insuperable.  But  suppose  these 
obstacles  removed,  suppose  the  local  interests  of  James  River  and  Potomac  prepared 
to  lay  down  tlieir  rivalry  and  at  every  expense  to  seek  the  attainment  of  a  favorite 
object,  how  then  will  stand  the  question  of  power  .•* 

Upon  the  basis  of  white  population,  the  Western  vote  is  estimated  .it  fiftj^-eight. 
But  of  the  Western  country,  the  counties  of  Grayson,  Montm)mery,  Wythe,  Wash- 
ington, Scott,  Lee,  Russell,  Tazewell,  Lo^n,  and  Cabell,  belong  neither  to  the  Jomes 
River  nor  the  Potomac  interests.  Their  population  entitles  them  to  twelve  votes, 
which  must  be  deducted  from  the  fifty-six,  leaving  tbrty-four.  To  this  add  tlie  vcte  of 
those  counties  on  this  side  of  the  mountain  which  have  horetofore  es|>ou8ed  oitlier  the 
James  River  or  the  Potomac  interest — Loudoun,  Fairfax,  Albemarle.  Amherst,  Nel- 
son, Fluvanna,  Goochland,  Bedford,  and  Campbell;  also  the  vote  of  the  citv  of  Rich- 
mond, in  all  thirteen,  and  you  give  to  the  combination  tlie  power  of  AOy-seven 
against  sixty-three.  It  must  then  seek  other  alliances  to  be  successfiil.  "Where  will 
it  find  them.'  Will  the  South- Western  counties  that  I  have  enumerated  unite  with 
them? 

That  bond  of  sympathy  originating  in  a  common  feeling  of  common  injury,  which 
has  heretofore  given  so  much  power  to  the  Western  vote,  may  unite  them,  unless  you 
dissolve  it,  by  Mooting  the  basis  of  white  population  and  causing  every  local  interest 
to  sympathise  only  with  the  interests  of  tTie  Commonwealth.  Do  this,  and  there 
will  be  no  better  reason,  why  the  South- Western  counties  should  unite  themselves 
with  the  James  and  Potomac^  than  there  would  be  for  such  a  union  of  the  Roanoke 
counties,  below  the  mountain. 
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Will  the  Appomattox  or  Rappahannock  intereits  unite  ?  This  could  only  be  on 
temu  which  would  promise  them  the  achievement  oV  their  objects  of  improvement ; 
terms,  which  would  swell  the  whole  expenses  still  higher,  and  multipl}'  the  difficul- 
ties of  success.  And  if  tliis  object  is  to  be  obtained,  only  by  combination  of  this 
sort,  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  the  compound  basis  would  be  no  security  against 
them. 

The  compound  basis,  if  any  thing  could,  would  carry  the  whole  Western  vote,  in 
unbroken  plialanx,  upon  this  subject.  1  have  elsewhere,  Mr.  Chairman,  referred  to 
the  well  known  influence  of  this  vote  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia ;  and  this  re- 
ference has  been  treated  here  as  a  threat  used  to  influence  the  proceedings  of  this 
Convention.  Never  was  the  meaning  of  any  one  more  entirely  misconceived,  if  it 
has  been  thought  for  a  moment,  that  1  referred  to  the  influence  of  the  back- woods 
vote,  with  any  the  remotest  intention  of  holding  it  in  terrorem  over  the  members  of 
this  Convention.  Sir,  I  mentioned  it,  witli  far  duferent  motives — and  it  is  wonder- 
ful that  they  should  not  have  been  understood.  I  mentioned  it  as  an  evil,  which  it 
was  desirable  to  remedy — as  the  natural  effect  of  that  sense  of  injustice,  which  the 
Western  people  had  so  long  felt,  as  a  reason  for  believing,  that  an  attempt  to  deprive 
^em  of  power,  by  denying  them  their  just  share  in  the  representation,  would  on 
many  occasions  defeat  its  own  object,  as  it  might  give  more  power  to  their  concert 
than  you  had  taken  from  their  numbers.  If  1  hodbeheved  that  there  was  a  single 
member  of  the  Convention,  capable  of  being  influenced  bv  such  an  ifppeal  to  his 
fears,  I  would  have  disdained  to  address  myself  to  him.  But,  1  repeat,  Sir,  that  if 
there  is  any  thing,  which  could  unite  the  whole  Western  vote,  in  favor  of  the  com- 
bined scheme  of  improvement,  which  we  are  now  considering,  it  would  be  your  oOP^ 
pound  basis. 

Suppose  tliem  thus  united — the  Western  vote  upon  th*  compound  basis,  is  forty- 
three — ^the  vote  of  the  nine  Potomac  and  James  River  counties,  on  this  side  of  the 
mountain,  would  be  sixteen — tluit  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  nearlv  three — making  in 
the  whole  sixty-two  votes,  a  small  majority.  If  the  ten  South-Western  counties,  or 
any  of  them  should  r^ot  unite,  the  combination  must  only  look  for  an  equivalent,  in  an 
alliance  with  the  Rappahannock  or  Appomattox.  The  whole  force  ofthe  ten  Sonlb- 
Western  counties  upon  the  compound  basis  is  but  eight  votes — which  subtracted, 
would  leave  the  strength  of  the  Jame^  River,  and  Potomac  interest  fifty-four  votes — 
and  leave  them  to  seek  seven  alUes  from  the  other  distncts. 

These  views  of  the  subject  serve  to  show  you,  that  upon  either  basis,  the  State  is 
perfectly  safe  from  the  domination  of  any  one  great  local  interest — ^that  upon  neither 
18  it  safe  from  combinations  of  them,  if  such  combinations  be  practicable  at  all*-that 
in  this  respect,  if  there  be  any  difference  between  the  two,  it  con  only  be,  that  on  tlie 
compound  basis  the  combination  required  n>ay  be  a  little  more  extensive,  and,  there- 
fore, a  little  more  mischievous  in  its  consequences.  But,  Sir,  when  we  ascertain  that 
the  great  body  of  the  State  above  and  below  the  mountain  is  directly  interested  in 
its  internal  improvement,  of  what  great  consequence  is  it  to  calculate  the  probability 
of  combinations?  The  policy  must' and  will  be  cherished,  and  whenever  plans  are 
presented,  which  recommencf  themselves  to  public  appn)bation,  by  their  apparent 
practicability  and  usefulness,  they  will  be  adopted.  Gentlemen  have  supposed,  that, 
ms  the  more  expensive  improvements  were  best  suited  to  the  Western  mterests — as 
the  estates  of  the  Western  people  were  to  be  most  improved  by  them,  and  as  they 
contributed  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  taxes,  which  might  be  necessary  to  defray 
the  expense — tliey  would  be  less  careful  in  counting  the  evils  and  more  disposed  to 
encourage  extravagant  and  ruinous  projects. 

Without  stopping  to  enquire  whetner  the  Western  people  have  most  interest,  in  the 
more  expensive  improvements.  I  am  content  to  have  shown  you  that  the  Valley  peo- 
ple at  least  contribute  man  for  man,  nearly  as  much  tax  as  the  Eastern  people — that 
the  whole  West,  when  the  inequalities  of  the  last  assessment  shall  have  been  correct- 
ed, will  contribute  fully  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay — that  a  man  of  small  pro- 
perty, parts  with  a  tythe  of  liiu  prolits,  with  as  much  caution  and  reluctance  as  the 
man  of  large  property,  and  that  the  local  tax,  in  the  form  of  tolls  or  otherwise,  which 
the  local  district  must  pay  for  every  improvement  will  at  once  secure  a  rigid  attention 
to  its  economy  and  usefulness,  and  guard  the  public  interest.  My  purpose  in  advert- 
ing to  the  argument,  now,  is  to  show  the  consequence  to  which  it  leads.  Observe, 
the  argument  is,  that  the  Western  people  will  advocate  improvident  expenditures  of 
public  money,  in  the  improvement  of  their  estates,  because  they  contribute  unequally 
to  the  public  treasury — to  control  which,  power  should  be  given  to  the  EasterA  people, 
by  giving  them  representation  in  proportion  to  their  taxes  and  numbers  combined. 
Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  money  is  to  be  expended,  in  the  improvement  of  West- 
em  estates,  the  inequality  of  contributions  cannot  be  the  only  or  the  governing  mo- 
tive with  Western  men,  lookin?  to  their  interest,  for  advocating  the  expenditure. 
Suppose  the  contributions  equal^  suppose  the  Western  man  to  pay  dollar  for  dollar 
witn  tlie  Eastern  man,  and  their  joint  contributions  to  be  applied  to  the  improvement 
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©f  western  estates — would  not  the  expenditure  still  be  an  obiect  of  desire  to  Western 
cupidity  ?  How  much  difference  would  it  uioke  in  the  conduct  of  an  interested  man 
whether,  for  the  improvement  of  his  own  property,  he  was  voting  half  a  dollar  of  his 
own  money  with  a  dollar  of  yours,  or  one  dollar  of  each  ?  You  would  have  as  little 
eontidence  in  him,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  otlier.  if  it  be  true  then  tliat  the  West- 
ern people  are  interested  in  improvements  that  do  not  interest  Uie  East^ — and  that 
tliey  would  be  tempted  by  selfish  considerations  to  expend  the  public  money  in  those 
improvement^},  without  adequate  indemnity,  then  it  is  manifest,  tliat  no  safe-guard 
would  be  found  for  tlie  interests  of  the  East,  in  the  circumstance  that  the  West  paM 
an  equal  proportion  of  the  public  taxes.  In  such  a  state  of  things  some  other  argtt- 
nient  must  be  found,  and  doubtless  would  be  found,  to  justify  tlie  refusal  of  power  to 
the  West.  We  should  be  told  then  as  we  are  told  now,  that  to  secure  the  propertr 
of  the  East  from  tlie  power  of  the  Wei»t,  the  Government  must  remain  in  the  hnna§ 
of  the  Eastern  people  ;  and  some  new  basis  of  representation  would  be  devised  to  e^ 
feet  it.  Would  not  this  lead  to  tlie  conclusion,  that  tlie  tide-water  country,  as  least  of 
all  interested  ininteru  d  improvements,  as  t!ie  most  impartial  arbiter  between  the  va- 
rious local  interests,  is  the  only  proper  depository  of  the  power  of  this  Goveri^ 
ment  ?  . 

Before  I  take  leave  of  the  subject  of  internal  improvements,  allow  me  a  brief  ti> 
planation  relative  to  one,  which  seems  to  have  been  much  misunderstood  here.  I  a|> 
jude  to  the  James  River  improvement — which  has  been  treated  in  a  manner  colcula* 
ted  to  cast  imputation  on  its  friends,  and  throw  discredit  on  the  system. 

In  the  year  1784  a  private  companv  was  incorporated,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navij^ation  of  this  river,  and  fixed  tolls  on  transportation  allowed  them.  They  made 
the  contemplated  improvement,  and  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  enjoyment  of 
very  large  profits  upon  their  stock.  Much  comnlaint,liowever,  was  made  against 
them,  for  imputed  neglect  of  duty  and  violation  or  their  charter.  These  coinplaint« 
were  most  earnestly  and  perse veriutrly  urged  from  the  South  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  Legislature  was  repeatedly  pressed  to  charter  another  company  with  privileges 
incompatible  with  those  (»f  the  James  River  companv — and  to  declare  its  charter  U>r- 
feited  and  void.  These  measures  resulted  in  a  resolution  of  tlie  General  Assembly, 
directing  a  prosecution  in  the  General  Court,  to  ascertain  wiiether  the  charter  wai 
forfeiteoT  Pending  this  prosecution,  the  Legislature,  by  a  compact  with  the  company, 
assumed  the  whole  interest,  and  entire  control  of  the  subject,  and  passed  a  law  for 
effecting  an  improvement  deemed  of  great  importance  to  the  Commonwealth,  by  a 
continued  Canal  from  Richmond  to  the  mouth  of  Dunlup's  Creek  ;  a  turnpike  road 
from  thence  to  the  Great  Falls  of  Kanawha,  and  removing  the  obstructions  to  the  na- 
viffation  of  that  river,  from  thence  to  the  Ohio. 

This  law  orovided  for  the  assessment  of  tolls  upon  the  transportation  for  the  purpose 
of  indemnifying  the  Government  for  the  expenses  of  the  improvement ;  and  in  order 
to  give  assurance  to  the  local  interest  that  it  would  not  be  prematurely  or  unjustly 
burthened,  a  pledge  was  given  in  the  law  itself,  that  the  additional  tolls  imposed 
•hould  not  exceed  one-thircTof  the  saving  in  the  price  of  transportation,  effected  by 
the  improvement.  Great  pains  had  been  taken  by  repeated  surveys  and  reports  of 
commissioners  and  engineers,  to  ascertain  the  probable  expense  and  value  of  the  im- 
provement; and  some  confidence  was  entertained  in  llie  opinion  that  it  was  practica- 
ble, at  an  expense  not  burthensome  to  the  Slate ;  that  its  consequences  would  be  very 
beneficial ;  and  the  reduction  of  freight  so  great  as  to  justify  a  toll  wliich  would  re-pay 
tlie  interest  of  the  monev  expended,  and  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  saving  in  the 
price  of  transport ition  Nevertlieless,  tlie  Legislature,  with  wise  precaution,  so  laid 
out  the  whole  into  convenient  sections,  as  to  give  themselves  the  benefit  of  actual 
experience  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  to  enable  them,  if  they  thoug^ht  fit,  to 
arrest  it  at  such  points,  as  falling  far  short  of  tlie  whole  plan,  would  have  achieved  ob- 
ject*<  valuable  in  themselves,  and  promising  a  reasonable  profit  upon  the  expenditure. 
The  first  section  wis  the  canal  from  Richmond  to  a  convenient  point  on  the  river, 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  rich  mines  of  coal  which  lie  in  the  vicinity  ;  the  second,  the 
turnpike  road  *,  and  the  third,  tlie  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Kanawha. 
The  tolls  upon  coal  were  expected  to  indemnify  tlie  expenses  of  the  first;  the  tolls 
upon  the  road,  tlie  second  ;  the  tolls  on  the  valuable  salt  trnde  then  growing  up  on 
the  Kanawha,  were  relied  on  to  indemnify  the  expenses  of  the  third  ;  and  it  was  be- 
lieved, that  if  experience  should  forbid  tlie  further  prosecution  of  the  improvement^ 
these  three  sections  would  be  permanently  useful.     They  were  therefore  immediately 

Srovided  for,  and  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  years  completed.  The  mountain  section^— 
le  canal  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  was  the  result  of  subsequent  lemslation.  When 
the  three  first  sections  hid  been  finished,  the  expenses  of  the  canal  had  so  iar  ex- 
ceeded the  estimates,  that  the  most  zealous  friends  of  the  improvement,  doubted  the 
propriety  of  prosecuting  the  whole  plnn  to  its  completion.  It  was  in  this  state  of 
things  that  the  additional  toll  on  tobacco  was  recommended  to  the  Legislature  by  the 
Board  of  Publio  Works,  and  was  advocated  on  two  grounds; — ^first,  mat  the  interest 
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of  the  tobacco-planters  would  well  justify  this  offering,  which,  by  increasiDg  the  rere- 
nue  of  the  company,  would  restore  confidence,  and  might  ultimately  secure  succ^ 
to  the  improvement  in  which  they  were  deeply  interested  ;  and  secondly,  that  justice 
required  it,  inasmuch  as  the  toll  on  tobacco  had  been  originally  too  low,  m  comparison 
witli  the  toll  on  flour  and  other  products.  A  bill  passed  the  House  of  Delegates,  im- 
posing tliis  additional  tax  ;  and  m  the  Senate,  of  which  I  was  tlien  a  member,  repre- 
flenting  a  farming  and  not  a  planting  district,  I  united  with  the  most  decided  friends 
of  the  James  River  improvement,  in  tlie  tobacco  districts  and  elsewhere,  in  a  zealous 
opposition  to  the  law,  insisting  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faitli ;  that  it  was  wrong 
in  itself,  and  would  alienate  from  the  improvement  the  aflections  of  some  of  its  roost 
constant  friends.  The  bill,  however,  was  carried,  by  tlie  vote  of  the  East,  combined 
with  the  enemies  of  the  improvement  every  where,  and  witli  a  few  Western  mem- 
bers, who  were,  or  had  been  friendly  to  it.  It  is  not  just,  therefore,  to  charge  this 
law  to  the  bad  faith  of  the  West.  I  charge  it  not  to  bad  faith  or  improper  motives 
any  where.  Genilemen,  no  doubt,  acted  as  tliey  thought  was  right: — but  the  law  is 
unquestionably  to  be  charged  to  tlie  vote  of  th(»se  in  general,  who  wire  unfriendly  to 
the  James  River  improvement.  I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say  in  relation  to  this 
improvement — and  that  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  bad  economy  with  which  the 
work  has  been  done,  it  having  cost  at  least  one  hundred  percent,  more  than  we  now 
think  it  ought  to  have  cost,  yet  the  income  from  the  tolls  furnishes  a  reasonable  profit 
vupon  the  whole  amount  expended  : — and  that  tlie  freight  upon  transportation,  from 
the  district  at  the  head  of  the  first  section,  which  can  avail  itself  of  the  full  benefit  of 
that  improvement,  has  been  reduced  one  half. 

I  thought  this  explanation  called  for,  by  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  Srom  Fau- 
quier, (^lr.  Scott)  and  others,  and  hope  that  it  may  remove  some  prejudices  and  quiet 
some  fears. 

I  learn,  Mr.  Chairmin,  that  other  fears  are  indulged  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  East, 
firom  the  transfer  of  power  to  the  West :  They  tear  not  only  that  the  estates  of  the 
West  are  to  be  improved,  but  th.it  the  poor  of  tlie  West  are  to  be  educated,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tlie  East.  It  is  most  deeply  to  be  regretted,  tliat  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
local  situation  of  a  particular  property  in  Virginia,  which  gives  rise  to  so  many  and 
such  apprehensions.  Interests  the  most  general  and  most  import'mt;  those  most  in- 
timately connected  with  the  prosperity  and  Irippiness  of  the  whole  people  ;  the  gene- 
ral protection  of  property,  the  improvement  of  all  our  roads  and  rivers,  the  education 
of  our  people,  and  the  organization  of  our  Government;  all,  by  the  malign  influence 
of  this  unhappy  cause,  are  mtde  the  subject  of  local  jealousies,  and  party  contests. 
What  is  the  foundation.  Sir,  of  this  new  alarm  ?  For  nearl)^  fifty  years,  we  have  had, 
from  time  to  time,  various  plans  of  public  education,  submitted  to  us,  and  discussed 
in  tl»e  Legislature  and  before  tlie  ptople.  Some  of  tiiem,  no  doubt,  have  been  wild 
and .  visionary ;  but,  1  believe,  not  one  of  them  has  ever  been  so  extravagant,  as  to 
propose  a  general  tax  for  tlie  education  of  the  poor.  The  farthest  that  any  one  of 
them  has  gone,  has  been  to  propose,  that  the  school  districts  should  be  taxed,  in  aid 
of  the  contributions  from  the  Literary  Fund,  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  thoso 
districts  respectively.  But,  what  warrant  is  tliere  for  supposing,  that  the  education  of 
the  poor  from  the  pubHc  purse,  is  a  Western  interest;  tliat  their  poor  are  more  nume- 
rous or  less  educated  than  yours  ?  There  is  none ;  and  it  oug^lit  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  most  extensive  schemes  of  public  education,  if  not  all,  that  ever  have  been 
submitted  for  the  adoption  of  this  State,  have  proceeded  from  Eastern  politicians. 

But,  suppose  tliat  the  danger  which  has  been  apprehended  to  tlie  security  of  pro- 
perty, the  danger  of  an  uniust  levy  and  application  of  the  public  taxes,  will  really  at- 
tend the  unqualified  transfer  of  power ;  is  the  appropriate  remedy  to  be  found  in  re- 
taining tliat  power  in  tlie  hands  of  the  minority  ?     I  think  not. 

Appeal,  if  you  please,  to  that  cautionary  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier, 
which  teaches  tliat  the  greatest  merit  of  a  Constitution,  is  in  giving  to  Government 
those  powers  only  which  are  essential  to  the  general  welfare,  and  apply  the  remedies 
which  it  suggests. 

If  you  think  that  your  slaves  will  be  unjustly  taxed,  prescribe  in  the  Constitution  a 
proper  limit  upon  the  legislative  power :  fix  the  rati  >  between  the  tax  on  slaves  and 
real  estate,  according  to  some  just  standard  ;  declare  that  the  tax  shall  be  ad  vaiorem, 
and  equal  on  both,  and  that  the  one  shall  never  be  taxed  witliout  the  other.  In  this, 
I  will  cheerfully  co-operate  with  you,  satisfied  tliat  such  a  provision  would  be  just  and 
effectual.  Any  law  imposing  a  tax  in  violation  of  it,  being  forbidden,  bv  the  Consti- 
tution, would  be  void  ;  every  one  interested,  niinrht  resist  the  payment  of  the  tax,  and 
he  would  be  sustained  by  an  independent  judiciary. 

If  you  tliink  there  is  real  danger,  that  the  public  revenue  will  be  unjustly  applied 
to  partial  objects  of  internal  improvement ;  if  you  really  think  that  the  spirit  of  inter- 
nal improvement  requires  rather  to  be  checked  than  encouraged,  limit  the  powers  of 
Government  upon  this  subject  also ;  provide,  that  no  law  appropriating  the  public 
revenue  to  such  objects,  or  borrowing  money  for  them,  upon  the  pubUc  credit,  shall 
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be  enacted  without  the  concurrence  of  specified  maiorities  in  both  Houses ;  majoritiea 
of  four-sevenths,  three-fifths,  or  whatever  else  mi^ht  be  equivalent  to  the  whole  res- 
training power,  which  your  favourite  basis  would  give  you.  However  reluctant  I 
should  be  to  add  to  the  very  strong  shackles,  which  nature  has  imposed  upon  the  pow- 
er of  legislation  on  this  subject,  1  could  not  hesitate  to  adopt  such  limitations  upon 
the  power  of  the  majority,  rather  than  yield  it  to  the  minority. 

If  you  tliink  tliat  guards  are  necessary  to  restrain  the  improvident  application  of 
public  money,  to  the  purpose  of  educating  the  poor,  prescribe  them  at  your  pleasure  ; 
for  myself,  fgive  you  a  carte  blanrhe  on  this  subject. 

If  none  of  these  expedients  will  impose  an  eftectual  restraint ;  if  the  power  of  the 
majority  is  so  great,  that  you  fear  its  irresistible  strength  will  bur»t  all  the  bonds  im- 
posed upon  it,  do  not  claim  this  uncontroulable  power  for  the  minority :  there  is  an 
expedient,  by  which  it  may  be  denied  to  both.  Apply  your  basis  to  the  Senate,  and 
let  ours  be  applied  to  the  House  of  Dele<rates.  You  nave  told  us  you  do  not  ask 
power  ;  you  only  ask  for  protection  ;  and  you  say  that  power  only  can  resist  power. 
There  is  certainly  no  metliod  by  which  you  can  use  the  power  of  the  minority  as  a 
check  to  the  power  of  the  majority,  but  by  giNinij  to  each  tlie  power  in  one  branch  of 
the  Legislature.  Do  not  understand  me,  as  advocating  such  a  distribution  of  power, 
upon  principle,  or  as  conceding  that  it  is  required  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  Vir- 
gmia.  All  1  say  is,  that  it  is  the  utmost  extent  to  which  your  own  principles  would 
carry  you.  You  object  that  such  a  Senate  would  be  no  suHicient  safe-guard,  becausti 
being  the  smaller  body,  and  representing  in  some  degree  the  property  of  the  country, 
it  would  be  stigtnatized  as  the  aristocratic  brunch  of  tlie  Government,  and  «vould  not 
be  able  to  resist  the  measures  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature.  We  are  told, 
that  though  it  may  resist  for  a  short  time,  it  must  yield  to  the  popular  voice  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  as  aU  experience  proves. 

These  objections,  1  think,  are  wholly  unfounded.  My  experience  in  the  Senate  of 
Virginia,  induces  me  to  think  that  it  is  admirably  suited  to  guard  the  legislation  of 
the  country  against  injustice,  and  the  influence  of-popular  clamour.  It  has  neverthe- 
less been  reproached  as  the  arist^wratic  branch  of  the  Legislature,  wherever  it  op- 
posed itself  firmly  to  the  popular  branch,  as  it  often  did,  to  the  almost  unanimous  vote 
of  the  House  of  Delegates.  The  four  years  term  of  service,  the  classification,  which 
carries  out  one  fourth  of  its  members  each  year,  and  leaves  the  other  three  fourths  to 
render  their  account  to  their  constituents,  only  when  they  have  had  one,  two  or  three 
years'  experience  of  their  measures  and  reflection  upon  their  conduct,  gives  a  confi- 
dence to  their  opposition  of  injustice,  and  of  tlie  mischievous  measures  which  popu- 
lar excitement  dictates,  that  is  very  rarely  subdued.  It  is  true,  Sir,  that  a  Senate 
constituted  as  ours  is,  cmnot  for  a  series  of  years,  resist  the  settled  wishes  of  the 
people:  Nor  should  they.  Like  all  other  representative  bodies,  they  ought  to  yield, 
and  must  yield,  to  the  deliberate  will  of  tlieir  constituents.  And  so  ought,  and  so 
must  your  Senate  formed  upon  the  compound  basis,  yield  to  the  settled  will  of  their 
constituents.  Nor  can  you  desire  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  Their  constituents 
will  be  that  very  minority,  that  very  people  to  whom  yon  desire  to  give  the  power ; 
But,  they  will  not  yield  to  the  will  of  the  House  of  D(  legates,  nor  to  the  will  of  the 
constituents  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  The  two  constituent  bodies  will  be  difler* 
ent,  and  as  the  members  of  each  House  will  look  to  their  own  constituents  for  a  re« 
newol  of  the  trust  confided  to  them,  and  for  approbation  of  their  conduct,  so  they  will 
biok  to  the  same  source  for  instructions,  and  for  tliat  settled  popu'ar  will,  which  must 
habitually  guide  the  representative.  I  cmnot  doubt  that  such  a  Senate  would  afford 
ample  protection  agrainst  all  the  dangers  to  property,  which  have  be*en  apprehended 
firom  the  power  of  ths  majority. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  no  such  protection  is  necessary,  that  no  such  dan<» 
ger  exists.  I  have  said  in  another  place,  and  I  will  repeat  here,  tliat  your  peculiar 
property  does  not  require  representation  in  order  to  give  it  influence  and  power  in 
the  Government.  You  having  more  wealth — your  lands  being  cultivated  by  slaves — 
all  the  menial  duties  in  your  families  bein^r  performed  by  slaves — your  white  people 
have  more  leisure  to  devote  to  the  cultivation  of  their  mindj.  better  opportunity  to 
prepare  themselves  for  tliose  stitious  in  societv,  which  give  distinction  and  power  to 
talent,  than  can  possibly  be  enjoyed  by  your  VVeslern  brethren.  In  answer  to  this, 
it  is  said  to  be  a  ridiculous  mockery  to  speak  of  the  wealth  of  the  lower  country,  and 
X  have  been  asked  whether  I  know  a  single  man  in  the  Commonwealth,  who  haa 
been  more  than  half  educated  since  the  revolution.  I  know  not  by  what  standard 
gentlemen  would  estimate  wealth  or  education ;  and  I  have  said  nothing  of  great 
riches  or  finished  educations.  But  the  whole  argument  of  the  Eastern  gentlemen, 
and  the  scheme  of  representation  they  propose,  are  founded  upon  tlie  superior  wealth 
of  the  East,  and  I  can  appeal  to  numberless  witnesses,  among  tlie  living  and  the 
dead,  who  will  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  East  have  been  born  and 
educated,  almost  all  our  distinguished  orators,  jurists  and  Statesmen.  Where  do  you 
find  the  eminent  men,  who  in  former  or  latter  times,  have  ornamented  your  bar  and 
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your  bench,  hare  enlightened  and  ^ided  your  LegislatiTe  Councils,  State  and  Fe- 
deral ?  Whence  your  long  lint  ol  Govemcrs,  and  your  race  of  Presidents  ?  It  is 
the  natural,  the  necessary  elTect  of  ^dur  slave  population  to  five  these  advantages; 
•od  they  must  give  political  power.     But  1  am  asked,  whether  if  superior  wealth 

S'ves  superior  intelligence,  that  intelligence  dies  not  give  superior  virtue — and  whe- 
er  I  would  withdraw  the  power  m*  the  Government  from  its  intelligence  an<| 
virtue. 

This  is  ingenious  catechism,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  not  sound  reasoning.  It  does  not 
follow,  that  when  superior  numbers  are  on  one  side,  and  superior  talent  on  the  other, 
the  power  of  the  Government  will  be  with  the  superior  numbers — This  conclusion 
would  deny  the  influence  that  talent  exerts  over  numbers.  And  much  less  does  it 
follow,  that  superior  intelligence  gives  superior  virtue  in  that  condition  of  life  to 
which  this  argument  applies.  I  might  very  safely  concede,  and  I  do  concede,  that  in 
the  retired  walks  of  private  life,  intelligence  cherishes,  if  it  does  not  create  virtue ; 
rebukes  and  restrains,  if  it  does  not  repel  or  subdue  vice.  But  I  cannot  admit,  that 
the  school  of  poUtics,  is  the  school  of  virtue.  1  should  not  look  for  the  most  virtuous 
men  among  tliat  class,  however  enlightened,  who  have  been  long  disciplined  in  the 
arts  of  electioneering  and  intrigue ;  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  siuiulation,  and 
dissimulation  practised  in  the  management  of  men;  who  have  been  drilled  in  the 
tactics  of  party  warfare,  and  have  become  veterans  in  the  conduct  of  political  cam- 
paigns, r  should,  with  more  confidence,  look  for  tliem  among  the  independent  and 
intelligent  in  the  middle  class  of  society  ;  who  obey  a  call  into  the  public  service  as  a 
matter  of  duty  ;  whose  ambition  is  satisfied,  if  that  duty  is  faithfully  performed  ;  who 
find  their  chief  happiness  in  this  life,  in  the  bosom  of  tlieir  own  families,  and  Kmit 
their  principal  desires  to  the  boundary  of  their  own  farms.  I  cannot  allow,  then,  to 
your  supenor  intelligence  any  necessary  superiority  of  virtue ;  and  though  we  are 
willing  that  you  should  enlighten  the  path  of  our  duty  and  persuade  us  to  follow  it, 
we  cannot  consent  that  yon  should  prescribe  it. 

While  I  would  most  cheerfully  eubuiit  to  the  natural  influence  of  your  talents ; 
while  I  would  most  cordially  co-operate  with  you,  in  any  reasonable  measure  to  guard 
your  property  against  all  injustice  from  tlie  power  of  the  majority,  1  never  can  con- 
tent to  surrender  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  minority — to  give  them  the  com- 
plete dominion  over  the  persons  and  property  of  the  majority.  You  ask,  what  security 
we  can  giVe  you  for  tlie  protectitm  of  your  property .''  We  ask,  what  security  you 
can  give  us  for  the  protection  of  our  persons  and  property .'  You  tell  us  you  have 
not  abased  your  power,  you  have  been  guilty  of  no  injustice,  no  oppression  for  fiA^ 
years.  We  tell  you,  that  you  admit  us  to  be  the  same  pe(  pie  with  yourselves,  enti- 
tled to  equal  confidence,  and  that  if  your  ffood  conduct,  lor  fifty  years,  is  evidence 
that  the  minority  will  rule  justly,  it  is  equed  evidence  that  the  majority  of  the  same 
people  will  rule  justly.  But  you  place  your  principal  reUance  on  tlie  position,  that 
the  l(?gislation  which  you  would  adopt  for  the  promotion  of  your  own  interests  and 
protection  of  your  own  rights,  would  necessarily  promote  our  interests  and  proteet 
our  rights.     Let  us  examine  this. 

Upon  the  subject  of  internal  improvements,  have  you  not  told  us,  Uiat  the  interests 
of  the  West  required  one  system,  and  the  interests  of  the  middle  country  another ; 
and  is  it  not  a  very  general  opmion,  in  the  Eastern  district,  that  their  interests  require 
none  ?  Consult,  then,  the  supposed  interest  of  the  East  and  abandon  all  improve- 
ments, or  consult  the  views  of  the  middle  country,  and  adopt  the  system  best  suited 
to  them,  adopt  a  narrow,  selfish  policy,  and  stop  all  your  improvements  at  tlie  base  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  take  our  money  to  make  tlieui,  and  what  becomes  of  the  necessary 
connexion  between  your  interest  and  ours,  of  the  protection  you  were  compelled  to 
give  us,  in  protecting  yourselves  ? 

Aeain ;  you  have  already  told  us  that  your  slaves  were  too  highly  taxed — a  position 
whicn  we  controvert.  Suppose  you  reduce  the  tax  one-half,  and  throw  the  burthen 
on  lands i* — or  suppose  that  you  persuade  yourselves,  that  retributive  justice  requires 
that  as  your  slaves  have  been  taxed  too  high  for  tlie  last  fifly  years,  they  should  not 
be  taxed  at  all  for  the  next,  and  act  accordingly ;  would  tliis  measure  adopted  to  pro- 
mote your  interests,  necessarily  promote  ours  also  ? 

Is  it,  as  you  have  supposed,  that  there  are  no  subjects  of  taxation  in  tlie  West,  that 
do  not  equally  abound  in  the  East — none  on  which  a  tax  could  be  levied,  tliat  would 
not  bear  as  heavily  on  the  East  as  on  the  West  ?  The  gentleman  froui  Chesterfield 
sapposed  that  the  tax  on  horned  cattle  would  bear  as  heavily  on  the  planting  districts 
of  the  East,  as  it  would  on  the  grazing  districts  of  the  West,  and  quotes  the  experi- 
ment of  a  single  year,  during  the  late  war,  to  sustain  hb  conclusion.  He  tells  us  that 
this  experiment  produced  as  much  revenue  from  the  East,  as  from  the  West.  He 
supposes  that  he  himself,  a  few  years  before,  had  made  the  first  proposition  that  ever 
was  submitted^to  the  Legislature,  for  imposing  a  tax  on  cattle — and  that  this  sincle 
experiment,  resulting  so  difierently  from  what  was  anticipated,  is  good  amurance  that 
the  tax  can  never  be  resorted  to,  as  the  means  of  imposing  undue  burthens  on  ths 
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West  Without  examining  the  result  of  the  tax  laid  during  the  late  war,  or  enquiring 
into  its  cause,  I  should  be  very  sceptical  in  the  opinion  that  a  cattle  tax  could  operate 
equally,  in  the  East  and  the  West— equally  upon  a  com,  a  cotton,  or  tobacco  planta- 
tion, and  upon  a  grain-growing  or  grazing  farm ;  and  I,  with  all  oilier  Western  men, 
would  be  very  unwiUinor  to  see  the  question  brought  to  the  test  of  experience.  Time 
may  come,  when  it  will  be.  My  friend  from  Chesterfield  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  he  first  proposed  this  tax.  It  was  habitually  levied  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  for  some  years  afterwards  ;  and  no  doubt,  there  had  been  paid  tlie  assessed  three 
pence  upon  tlie  head  of  that  very  bullock  which  was  impressed  by  an  officer  of  the 
revolution  firom  John  Hook,  and  whose  '*  moaning  low"  figured  so  conspicuously  in 
the  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry. 

But,  Sir,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  many  subjects  of  taxation  in  the  West,  in 
which  the  Eastern  people  have  comparativehr  no  interest.  Even  their  extensive  coal 
mines  may,  at  a  fbture  day,  be  the  subject  of  a  burtiiensome  tax,  ui  which  the^  would 
find  no  synipatliy  East  oi  tlie  mountains,  except  in  the  counties  of  Chesterheld  and 
Henrico.  But  look  at  the  boundless  stores  of  metallic  ore  which  the  Western  moun- 
tains every  where  contain,  and  tlieir  extensive  salt  works,  to  the  srrowtli  of  which 
there  is  scarcely  an  assignable  Umit ;  and  you  cannot  doubt  tliat  a  disposition  to  im- 
pose unjust  burthens  on  the  West,  could  readily  find  the  means.  Does  any  one 
doubt  how  unequally  an  excise  on  distilled  spirits  would  operate?  I  must  not  be  un- 
derstood as  imputing  to  the  people  of  the  East  any  disposition  to  impose  unjust  tax«iy 
or  injurious  legislation  of  any  kind  on  those  of  tlie  West.  I  do  not  believe  they  have 
any  such  disposition — but  it  is  my  duty  to  show  that  if  they  had,  it  mi^ht  be  indulged ; 
and  that,  therefore,  we  have  the  same  reason  for  withholding  extraordinary  confidence 
from  them,  which  they  think  they  have  for  witliholding  Irom  us  the  ordinary  confi* 
dence  which  is  extended  to  tl:«  majority  of  equals. 

To  the  proposed  compound  basis,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  insuperable  objections. 
As  its  direct  object  and  effisct  will  be  to  give  tlie  power  to  the  minority,  so  its  natu- 
ral, if  not  necessary  consequence  will  be  to  propitiate  that  power,  even  although  the 
reasons  for  bestowing  it  should  pass  away.  In  process  of  time,  tlie  works  of  internal 
improvement  may  cease  to  be  a  subject  of  jealousy,  and  the  slave  population  may  be- 
come so  generally  difiTused,  as  to  quiet  all  fears  on  that  score — and  yet  the  power  of 
the  Gt>vernment  being  in  the  hands  of  the  minority,  they  might  so  regulate  the  taxes, 
as  to  retain  that  power  at  pleasure.  They  would  be  the  sole  judges,  whetlier  they 
would  pay  the  purchase  money.  Was  it  to  this  event,  Mr.  Chainiian,  tlmt  the  gen- 
ilemflm  firom  Northampton  sagaciously  looked  forward,  when  he  asked  the  emphatic 
and  significant  question,  whether  we  were  willing  to  pay  tlie  whtile  expenses  of  Go- 
vernment, and  take  its  whole  power }  No,  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  that  tinU  ^ntleman 
had  in  contemplation  any  such  abuse  of  tiie  power,  which  he  desired  to  bestow  on 
the  minority — I  beUeve  that  his  was  a  mere  rhetorical  question — and  yet  it  could  not 
fail  to  remind  us  of  the  value  which  ambition  sets  upon  power,  and  led  us  to  enquire 
what  price  the  minority  might  be  willing  to  pay  for  that  which  the  majority  would 
not,  or  could  not  purchase.  Looking  back  but  a  few  years  into  the  history  of  our 
own  Government,  we  are  taught,  by  tlie  extreme  reluctance  witli  which  that  minori- 
ty parted  with  their  power  in  the  Senate,  for  which  tliey  paid  the  price  of  a  double  or  a 
triple  land  tax — how  highly  it  was  valued  by  them.  Considering  the  very  smoU 
amount  of  the  taxes  of  the  State,  it  can  sc.ircely  be  deemed  unreasf)n  »ble  to  suppose, 
that  the  people  East  of  the  mounUin  would  always  be  willing  to  pay  a  doul)le  portion 
of  them,  aB  the  price  of  the  power  of  tlie  Govermnent.  Wliether  they  wouIq  or  no, 
ikey  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  temptation — we  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the 
danger. 

Another,  and  perhaps  more  serious  objection  to  the  compound  ratio,  is  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded.  Althouorh,  in  the  actual  condition  of  Vir- 
ginia, it  would  establish  no  aristocracy  or  oli^chy,  would  leave  us  still  a  popular 
Government,  yet  it  is  wise  to  examine  its  bearing,  and  consider  how  far  it  is  proper 
to  admit  it  into  our  republic.  The  principle  is,  that  as  property  must  be  protected,  it 
must  have  a  re  presentation,  which  would  give  its  owners  the  power  of  the  Government 
as  the  only  effectual  means  of  protection.  Now  it  is  manifest,  that  the  ar£rum«nt  in 
favor  of  such  protection  strengtliens,  as  you  increase  the  value  of  tlie  property  and 
diminish  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated— So  that  if  the  wh.;le  slave  papulation  of 
Virginia  were  confined  to  the  tide- water  district,  that  district  imgYii  a  fortiori  claim  the 
power  of  the  Government  as  essential  to  its  protection.  But,  would  such  a  claim 
be  tolerated  for  a  moment.?  Could  it  be  allowed,  and  leave  any  lon^rer  a  popular  Go- 
yemment  ?  No,  sir !  But»  yet  there  is  in  the  nature  of  our  Government  an  appro- 
priata  protection  for  property  thus  situated,  thus  exposed  to  dnn^er — and  a  wise  ma- 
jority would  not  fiiil  to  furnish  it.  They  would  not  surrender  the  power  to  thin  smaH 
minority  or  to  any  other ;  but  they  would  erect  consfitutiinal  birriers  to  tlie  exercise  of 
their  own  power — and  if  they  believed  every  other  In  fficient,  tliey  would  give  to  the 
minority  a  veto  upon  those  laws  which  might  invade  their  rights,  it  is  in  this  veto,  that 
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the  checks  and  balances  of  well  adjusted  Governments  must  be  fbnnd,  where  the  ob- 
ject is  to  protect  warring  interests  from  the  power  of  eacli  other.  The  varkms  instan- 
ces of  the  restraint  upon  the  power  of  the  majority,  referred  to  by  the  ^^ntleman  from 
Orange,  (Mr.  Barbour,)  are  all  eitlier  restraints  upon  the  power  of  the  majority,  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  tiie  minority,  or  expedients  to  secure  deliberation,  and 
protect  the  majority  itself  from  the  effects  of  inconsiderate  action.  None  of  thera 
are  intended  to  give  power  to  the  majoribr.  Let  us  not  then  admit  into  our  Consti- 
tution the  principle  that  the  pn>perty  of  the  country,  as  essential  to  its  protection, 
must  possess  the  power  of  the  Government. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  the  Committee  carefully  and  impartially  to  com- 
pare tho  two  propositions  wliich  are  sui)mitted  to  their  choice — to  reflect  on  the  simpli- 
city, the  uniform  character  and  operation  of  the  one,  its  entire  conformity  with  the  great 
principles  of  our  Government,  and  on  the  complex  and  varying  character  of  tlie  otlier, 
its  proneness  to  abuse,  and  itsstnmg  tendency  to  discredit,  if  not  to  condemn  the  doc- 
trines which  we  have  been  taught  ni<»Ht  to  respect  and  reverence — to  enquire,  whether 
the  one,  with  a  proper  limitation  of  the  Right  of  SuftVage,  does  not  afford  the  best 
possible  assurance  of  protection  to  all  interests,  and  security  to  all  rights,  while  the 
other  endangers  the  very  objects  it  seeks  to  secure — and.  above  all,  to  remember,  that 
the  one  leads  to  the  restoration  of  confidence  and  good  feeling,  the  establiohment  of 
listing  peace  and  hirmony,  the  preservation  of  the  power,  the  character,  the  inte- 
grity of  the  State — while  the  other  sows  the  seeds  of  never-dying  jealousy  and  con- 
tention, and  threatens  mischief  which  no  human  wisdom  can  calculate,  and  no  patriot 
can  look  upon  without  horror. 

/•I  beg  the  Committee's  forgiveness,  for  having  detained  them  so  long,  in  a  very  labo- 
rious and  unprofitable  effort  to  discliars^e  my  duty,  and  I  have  now  only  to  ask,  tliat 
if  any  thing  has  escaped  me,  importing  any  manner  of  disrespect,  or  in  the  smallest 
degree  woundinff  the  feelings  of  any  one — gentlemen  will  recollect  that  1  have  not 
that  happiness  of  phrase,  which  always  faithfully  translates  my  thoughts  into  lan- 
guage, and  be  assured  that  I  have  too  nmch  real  respect  and  kind  feeling  towards 
every  member  of  this  Committee,  to  allow  me  for  a  moment,  to  entertain  towards 
one  of  them  an  offensive  sentiment. 

Mr.  Stanard  now  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee  in  nearly  the  following  words  : 

My  sincerity,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be  doubted  when  I  avow  the  reluctance  1  feel  in 
addressing  the  Committee  at  this  sta^e  of  the  debate.  Cons-^ioiis  tliat  I  have  but  little 
title  to  claim  attention,  at  any  timn,  f  cliimot  hope  that  at  this  any  will  be  acknowledg- 
ed, or  that  I  shall  be  able  to  requite  the  attention  which  courtesy  msy  accord,  by  any 
thing  that  I  can  extract  from  a  theme  already  so  elabr  rately  discussed.  A  jaded  au- 
dience, and  an  exhausted  subject,  are  certainly  very  strong  discouragements  ;  and  the 
force  of  these  discouragement-*  is  augmented  by  the  circumstance,  that  I  follow  the 
able  gentleman  who  has  just  closed  his  argument. 

Powerful  considerations  alone  could  overrule  thes"  dissuasives,  and  by  such  I  am 
impelled.  They  arise  out  of  the  situation,  (not  entirely  peculiar,  but  not  common  to 
many,)  which  1  hold  in  this  Assembly.  Though  for  many  years  separated  by  resi- 
dence from  those  whose  interests  1  here  represent,  they,  disregarding  this  almost  in- 
superable objection,  have  selected  me  as  one  of  the  de{>ositories  of  the  important  trust 
With  which  tliis  Assembly  is  charged.  By  so  touching  a  proof  of  kindness  and  con- 
fidence, they  have  entitled  themselves  to  my  most  grateful  and  devoted  service.  The 
question  in  debate  involves  some  of  their  dearest  interestB,  and  the  vote  that  I  shall 
jfive  on  it,  will,  as  1  believe,  sustain  those  interests,  while  it  will  accord  with  the  opin- 
ion^ of  a  great  majority  of  my  constituents.  These  interests  have  been  assailed,  and 
these  opinions  have  been  stigmatised,  and  I  feel  that  the  generous  confidence  which 
has  placed  me  here,  requires  of  me  the  requital  of  an  attempt  to  uphold  tliose  inter- 
e«ti  and  vindicate  those  opinions,  though  I  should  sink  under  tlie  enort. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  and  which  it  is  my 
purpose  to  sustain,  nas  be'^n  characterised  as  anti-republican,  aristocratical,  oligar- 
chical ;  and  these  epithets,  I  have  cause  to  apprehend,  may  be  fastened  by  popular  de- 
lusion, to  the  opinions  of  which  I  am  the  organ,  to  their  disparagement,  and  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  interests  connected  with  them.  It  is  due  to  my  constituents,  that  I  should 
eodeavor  to  redeem  tlieir  opinions  from  these  stigmas. 

1  yield  my  ready  concurrence  to  the  sentiment  of  gratulation,  which  has  been  re- 
peatedly expressed  on  the  temper  of  this  debate.  It  has  my  entire  approbation.  Here 
passion  should  have  no  voice,  because  here  it  ought  not,  and,  as  I  trust,  it  cannot  find 
a  proselyte.  While  1  shall  conform  myself  to  the  spirit  which  has  thus  far  governed 
the  discussion,  I  have  no  hope  to  imitate  those  who  have  preceded  me  in  the  impres- 
siveneas  and  strength  of  their  argument.  Their  eloquence  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
emulate.  Did  I  teel  myself  competent  to  do  so,  1  should  find  in  the  recent  experi- 
ence of  this  Committee  a  lesson  of  dissuasion,  too  impressive  to  be  unheeded.  For 
who.  Sir,  has  forgotten  how  instantaneously  the  spell  attempted  to  be  tlirown  over  this 
body  by  the  impassioned  peroration  of  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  was  dissolved, 
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and  the  memory  of  it  obliterated  by  the  sober  realities,  the  ponderous  facts,  the  lumi- 
nou:s  statements,  and  the  cogent  arguments  by  which  they  were  connected,  of  the 
gentleman  from  Accomac  (Mr.  Joynes.J  Tlie  instruction  I  draw  from  tlus  lesson 
IS,  that  this  is  not  a  proper  theatre  for  such  displays.  And  here  permit  me  to  say,  that 
I  would  not  stint  to  the  West  the  eulogy  they  merit.  1  would  not  deny  the  meed  of 
praise  for  the  services  and  sacrifices  so  eloquently  commemorated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Loudoun.  It  would  not  suit  my  feelings  or  sense  of  justice  to  do  so.  But,  thb 
claim  is  no  novelty.  It  has  bf en  urged  on  this  floor,  by  lips  as  eloquent  as  those  of 
the  gentleman  from  Loudoun.  It  has  been  repeated,  and  reiterated  again  and  again, 
within  these  walls.  The  claim  has  been  acknowledged,  whenever  it  has  been  assert- 
ed. It  was  heard  here  in  1816,  when  an  extensive  scheme  of  banking  was  brought 
before  the  Assembly,  and  though  in  that  instance  it  failed  to  produce  the  intended  ef- 
fect on  that  measure ;  yet  if  evil  averted,  may  be  permitted  to  stand,  as  good  conferred, 
the  West  was  certainly  more  Uian  indemnified,  lor  all  its  sacrifices,  by  naving  averted 
from  its  borders  a  moral  pestilence,  which  would  have  contaminated  its  morality,  and 
overwhelmed  its  property.  It  was  heard  again  on  this  floor,  when  the  expenses  of  the 
very  epoch  at  wnich  the  serv  ces  were  rendered,  were  returned  to  us  by  the  United 
States,  and  Virginia  was  indemnified  for  her  advances,  and  when  a  destination  was 
to  be  given  to  the  large  amount  then  received  by  tlie  State.  That  sum,  which,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  or  four  to  o  e,  had  been  advanced  by  the  East,  was,  with  a  com- 
mendable generosity,  partition  d,  not  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  nor  of  two 
to  one,  but  of  one  to  one,  or  at  least  three  to  two,  witli  the  people  of  the  West.  How 
often  it  lias  been  heard  since,  all  those  cannot  fail  to  recollect,  who  have  had  any 
•hare  in  our  public  councils.  I  say  not  tliis  by  way  of  disparagement,  nor  from  any 
want  of  gratitude :  but  may  I  not  be  permitted  to  ask,  is  this  service  of  tlie  West  al- 
ways to  stand  without  any  counterpoise  ?  Is  it  to  endure  for  all  time  and  for  all  pur- 
poses, as  an  undiminished  charge  against  the  East  on  which  to  demand  forever  new 
sacrifices  and  new  concessions  ?  Must  it  be  considered  like  cur  obligations  to  our 
Creator,  "  a  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude,  still  paying — still  to  owe  ?'* 

Is  tlie  service  such  that  nothing  can  requite  it,  but  the  surrender  of  the  power  oyer 
tlie  whole  property  of  the  East.?  Nor  do  I  mean  to  question  the  virtue  or  intelligence 
of  the  people  on  which  you,  Mr.  Cliairman,  so  earnestly  insisted,  when  you  recently 
addressed  the  Committee.  I  yield  on  this  subject  all  that  was  claimed  by  you.  But 
may  I  not  ask,  are  the  means  resorted  to,  to  preserve  it,  judicious  ."^  Is  it  wise,  when 
we  would  guird  our  virtue,  to  separate  interest  from- duty  ;  to  expose  that  virtue  to 
the  strongest  temptation  ?  Ought  we  to  do  this  at  a  time,  when  we  propose  to  break 
up  the  existing  order  of  society,  and  to  change  its  organic  law;  at  a  time,  when  the 
minds  of  men  are  cut  loose  from  their  moorings,  and  all  tilings  and  all  principles  are 
set  afloat  ? 

Nor  do  I  mean,  gentlemen  of  the  West,  one  and  all,  (I  speak  with  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity, and  that  my  language  is  not  the  profession  of  the  day  or  for  the  occasion,  I 
appeal  to  my  public  course  when  I  was  a  public  man,)  I  mean  not  to  question  jour 
honor,  nor  to  say,  nor  to  insinuate,  that  you  have  a  desire  to  revel  in  the  spoil  of  the 
East :  I  do  not  ground  my  course  of  action  on  the  belief,  that  any  spirit  of  rapine 
will  govern  you  or  your  sons.  No,  gentlemen,  I  have  full  faith  in  your  sincerity.  I 
have  confidence  in  your  honor  personally  and  politically — I  question  not  the  sincerity 
of  Uie  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (in  truth  1  do  not.)  Even  when  shedding  tears  of 
ant^uish  over  the  desolate  fields  and  mouldering  mansions  of  tli©  tide- water  country, 
ana  bewailing  them  with  a  pathos  that  almost  extorted  tears  from  others,  and  looking 
with  rapt  vision  to  the  consummation  of  his  hopes  of  future  improvement,  he  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  illusion,  that  verdure  and  fertility  could  be  restored  to  these 
wastes,  by  taking  from  their  owners  a  portion  of  their  scanty  products  to  improve  the 
highlands  and  torrents  of  the  West.  No,  Sir.  I  have  not  attained  the  years  which 
I  now  number,  without  instruction  from  experience,  which  assures  me  how  possible 
it  is  for  the  strongest  mind,  and  the  purest  heart,  to  be  exposed  to  delusions  of  this 
kind. 

It  is  important,  that  before  advancing  in  the  discussion,  we  should  have  a  correct 
conception  of  what  is  the  real  question  uefore  us ;  tliat  we  should  clearly  understand 
what  is  the  matter  in  issue.  It  is  not  the  issue  which  the  gentleman  from  Augusta 
made  up,  (Mr.  Johnson.)  That  gentleman  essentially  changed  the  issue  presented  by 
the  resolution  of  the  Committee,  and  tlio  amendment  proposed  to  it.  And  here  let 
me  say  in  passing,  that  if  he  was  right  in  all  he  said,  then  we  are  disputinff  about  a 
mere  form  of  words,  and  nothing  more.  Both  ihe  resolution  and  the  amendment  are 
only  means  to  an  end;  tliat  end  once  attained,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence 
whether  the  means  be  preserved  or  not :  they  are  from  that  moment  of  little  value. 
What  do  we  learn  from  the  statistics  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  as  apphed  to 
his  interpretation  of  what  he  makes  the  riddle  of  the  Committee  ?  The  first  thing 
that  we  learn,  is,  tiiat  the  ratios  furnished  by  the  entire  number  of  the  white  popula- 
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tion,  are  different  from  the  ratio  arising  from  that  portion  of  the  communitj  which 

are  Catholic,  which  belong  to  the  body  oolitic,  and  exercise  the  Right  of  Suffrage. 
He,  in  a]  portioning  representation,  is  for  excluding  all  but  those  who  have  Uie 
Catholic  qualification ;  and  applying  this  rule  to  the  data  furnished  by  the  Auditor's 
statements,  it  is  shown  that  the  masses  of  power  in  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the 
State,  scarce  differ  by  units  from  those  which  will  be  quoted  to  them  by  tlie  adoption 
of  the  amendment,  and  the  application  of  the  rule  it  would  furnish. 

Afler  this  digression,  (to  which  1  have  been  led  by  the  strong  impression  his  state- 
ment made  on  my  mind,)  let  me  turn  back  to  the  hne  of  argument  I  intended  to 
pursue. 

The  first  thing  it  becomes  us  to  look  at,  is  the  erroneous  representation  of  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Committee,  and  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  the  principles  which 
are  to  resolve  it.  The  question  has  been  treated,  as  if  it  were  one  now  before  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  State,  in  its  primary  assemblies,  and  tlie  people  were  called 
to  give  their  final  vote  upon  it.  It  has  been  treated,  as  if  the  integers  of  this  assembly 
were  to  be  reckoned  for  more  or  less,  according  to  the  mass  of  population  in  tlieir 
several  districts,  as  if,  telling  over  the  members  of  the  Convention,  name  by  name, 
and  putting  a  value  on  each,  the  question  was  to  be  decided,  not  by  the  numbers  pre- 
sent in  tliis  body,  but  by  the  numbers  of  the  population  they  represent : — and  the  ma- 
jority of  these  latter  numbers  having  been  ascertained,  tiiose  represenling  tliis  ma- 
jority, should  prescribe  the  terms  of  tJie  Constitutionj  and  tlie  minority  have  no  fur- 
ther voice.  Sir,  is  tliis  correct  ?  Or,  is  not  such  an  assumption  at  war  with  tlie  very 
ends  of  our  appointment,  tlie  very  nature  of  our  trust,  and  derogatory  to  that  intelli- 
gence we  are  so  lavii>h  in  ascribing  to  tliis  Assembly  ?  If  tliis  be  the  true  question, 
instead  of  prudence,  knowledge  and  virtue,  the  sum  total  of  the  qualities  required  in 
us,  is  the  capacity  to  add,  subtract,  and  strike  a  balance,  and  the  entire  argument  con- 
sists in  the  force  of  that  balance,  when  struck.  If  this  be  the  true  question,  and  thes« 
the  means  of  solving  it,  then  is  this  Convention  a  mere  bed  of  justice,  and  its  entire 
functi'^n  is  to  record  the  pretended  edict  ef  tlie  people.  The  terms  of  that  edict  are 
to  be  dictated  by  a  self-selected  portion  of  this  body,  and  its  obligation  is  to  be  found 
by  summing  up  the  quantity  of  the  people,  young  and  old,  children  and  men,  male  and 
female,  and  thus  fixing  the  value  of  the  votes  of  tliose  (the  self-selected  part  of  this 
assembly)  who  represent  them.  What  is  the  use  of  deliberation  ?  Why  did  we  re- 
solve ourselves  into  speciil  Committees;  into  miniature  Conventions.?  Why  do  we 
sit  here  discussing  questions  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week  ?  Why  did  the 
people  look  round  to  collect  the  patriarchs  of  the  land,  that  they  might  bring  Uieir  pru- 
dence, and  wisdom,  and  experience  here  ?  Why  all  this,  if  all  we  have  to  do  is  only  to 
add  and  to  subtract  ?  No,  Sir ;  tliis  representation  of  the  question,  which,  I  believe,  has 
had  more  effect  both  here  and  elsewhere,  than  all  other  arguments,  is  utterly  fallacious. 
Considerations  of  majority  or  minority  do  not  belong  to  the  initiatory  inquirv.  Jf 
they  did,  they  would  annul  the  functions  of  counsel  and  deliberation.  And  what  is 
the  character  of  tliis  Assembly  ?  We  were  sent  here  to  counsel  and  deliberate ;  to  take 
a  broad  survey  of  this  widely-spread  nation  ;  to  take  the  measure  of  its  interests  and 
its  capacities  ;  to  weigh  facts,  to  draw  cautious  and  sagacious  inductions ;  and  tlien  to 
submit  to  tlie  people,  not  what  they  have  prescribed,  but  that  which  we  think  a  majo- 
rity of  the  people  oxight  to  ratify.  We  are  not  to  be  forestalled  by  calculations :  we  are  to 
present  the  result  of  a  wide  view  of  the  true  interests  of  tlie  State,  taken  by  the  con- 
gregated wisdom  of  this  body.  We  are  to  carry  into  effect  the  principle  of  our  selec- 
tion. We  are  to  have  the  influence  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  land,  to  recommend  the 
result  of  our  investigations.  We  are  to  have  the  inestimable  value  of  the  weight  of 
^eir  authority.  They  are  to  stand  before  the  people  as  instructors,  not  as  the  passive 
instruments  of  a  foregone  decree. 

The  true  ouestion  is,  what  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  with  all  its  experi- 
ence, and  all  its  pohtical  prudence,  after  all  its  inductions  from  an  extended  observa- 
tion of  the  interests,  circumstances,  habits,  and  physical  aptitudes  of  tlie  State,  a  ma- 
^nrity  of  the  people  ought  to  accept  as  their  organic  law. 

Here  we  are  on  a  foundation  where  we  can  exercise  our  minds ;  not  fettered  by 
the  results  of  calculations,  which,  by  pre-supposition,  has  the  authority  of  a  mandate, 
takes  away  from  us  all  free  will  and  counsel,  and  leaves  us  mere  instruments  to  as- 
certain numbers,  and  to  record  a  pretended  decree. 

I  have  remarked,  that  the  argument,  which  if  it  be  not  most  frequently  used,  is  yet 
really  the  most  prevalent  and  irresistible,  is  tlie  argument  of  epithets. 

I  shall  address  myself  to  that  first. 

Let  us  then  enquire,  whether  the  amendment  and  the  principles  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, merit  the  disparaging  epithets  which  have  been  applied  to  tliem.  I  shall  be 
vindicated  by  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  in  addressing  myself  first  to  this  part 
of  the  argument,  l>ecause  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  not  one  who  has  looked  upon  re- 
cent and  passing  scenes,  and  has  anticipated  others,  still  not  developed,  who  will  not 
concede  that  the  argument  of  epithet  is  a  most  potent  one,  if  not  the  most  potent 
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one,  on  all  political  themes.  I  beg  pardon.  I  have  been  too  hasty.  I  agree  with 
my  friend  from  Chesteriield,  that  there  is  one  yet  more  potent,  and  it  is  this :  We 
are,  or  shali  be,  the  majority.  Yet  even  tliis  is  of  little  value,  unaccompanied  and 
unaided  by  the  other,  ft  shall  be  my  humble  effort  to  disarm  mv  opponents  of  tiiis 
argument,  by  showing  that  it  has  been  gratuitously  assuuied,  and  most  wantonly  ap- 
plied. I  shall  endeavor  to  do  tliis,  from  the  reason  of  the  case,  from  the  concessions 
of  our  adversaries  themselves,  (adversaries  I  hope  only,  as  they  are  our  opponents  in 
argument,)  and  from  the  examples  furnished  by  the  political  institutions  of  our  sister 
States,  and  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  means  of  fixing  a  stigma  on  an  opinion  held  by  so  many,  gentlemen  have 
assumed  that  that  opinion  commences  with  the  postulate,  that  there  are  no  principles 
in  Government.  I  am  under  no  need  of  vindicating  the  gentleman  from  Northamp- 
ton from  this  imputation.  He  is  able  much  more  effectually  to  vindicate  himself. 
Whether  such  a  sentiment  is  justly  ascribed  to  liim,  whether  in  fact  it  was  ever  utp 
tered  by  him,  and  if  it  was,  whetlier  it  must  not,  in  common  charity,  be  received  as 
only  a  strong  expression  of  the  opinion,  that  a  single  principle  is  not  a  safe  guide  iii 
adapting  political  institutions  to  a  mature  people,  (the  opinion  which  I  shall  maintain,) 
I  leave  for  gentlemen  to  determine. 

[  Here  IVlr.  Upshur  rose  and  declared,  that  he  never  uttered  the  opinion.  ] 
Mr.  Stanard  resinned. 

1  did  not  hear  the  gentleman  utter  the  sentiment,  and  his  disavowal  of  it  conforms 
to  ray  recollection  of  his  argument-  Such  a  position  is  no  part  of  my  political  creed. 
My  creed  instructs  me  in  opposition  to  this  dogma,  that  the  principles  of  Government 
are  numerous  and  multiform  ;  as  much  so  as  are  tlie  interests,  habitudes,  moral  con- 
dition and  physical  situation  of  the  pe(»ple  to  be  governed.  No  principles  in  Govern- 
ment !  Every  one  of  these  considerations  is  the  fruiti'ul  parent  of  numer6us  princi- 
ples, and  it  is  the  business  of  the  Statesman,  by  wide  and  extended  observations,  and 
searching  investigations,  to  extract  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  their  organic 
or  municipal  law.  Principles  multiply  witii  the  diversities  in  situation,  habits  and 
interests,  of  the  people  to  be  governed.  They  are  few  and  simple  among  a  new  peo- 
ple, whose  population  is  homogeneous,  whose  interests  are  united,  and  among  whom, 
no  great  disparities  or  contrarieties  are  to  be  found  :  they  become  numerous,  and  they 
multiply  in  geometrical  ratio,  as  such  a  people  advance  to  nmturity,  as  they  diversi^ 
their  mterests,  and  by  long  continuance  under  one  system  of  organic  law,  tliey  become 
gradually  moulded  by  it  in  all  their  habits  and  interests.  These  principles  nilen  take 
Sieir  origin  from  different  parts  of  the  social  circle — tliey  traverse  and  intersect  each 
other — one  principle  often  encounters  an  antagonist  principle — and  tlien  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  wisdom  to  discern,  and  of  prudence  to  allow  the  due  proportion  of  force  to 
each.  Under  the  government  of  reason,  all  of  them  are  entitled  to  their  own  prero- 
gatives— though  not  equal,  Hike  a  fancied  republic  of  men  where  all  are  equal,)  all 
nave  a  voice — and  the  ear  wnich  will  not  hear  all,  is  deaf  from  the  influence  of  pre- 
judice, and  averse  from  the  policy  which  alone  can  conduct  to  peace  and  happiness, 
rio  one  principle  is  to  have  a  despotic  sway,  and  to  hush  to  silence  all  tJie  rest.  All 
are  to  be  heard — and  here  is  our  point  of  difference. 

Gentlemen  have  imputed  to  the  supporU^rs  of  the  amendment  of  my  friend  from 
Culpeper,  the  avowal  or  the  maintenance  of  the  sentiment,  that  there  are  no  prin- 
ciples in  Grovernment — and  they,  on  the  opposite  hand,  have  given  to  one  solitary 
pnnciple,  despotic  sway,  silencing  all  the  rest.  Gentlemen  have  applied  themselves 
to  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  an  analysis  of  the  principles  of  Government — and 
the  result  has  been  the  evolution  from  the  concrete  mass  of  one  single  principle — 
and  that  they  administer  in  its  essence,  utterly  disregarding  all  those  which  modify 
and  give  to  it  all  its  sanative  eflicacy.  They  treat  the  subject  of  Government  as  a 
chymist  would  the  food  which  sustains  us,  and  in  which,  in  its  native,  healthful 
■tate,  is  found  in  combination  with  many  otliers — one  ingredient  which  gives  it  all  its 
flavour  and  much  of  its  nourishing  quality — but  which,  when  extracted  from  the  mass, 
and  administered  in  a  state  separated  from  that  which  assuages  and  dulcifies  it,  mad- 
dens the  bniin,  while  it  ministers  no  nutriment  to  the  body. 

Let  me  tell  the  Reverend  gentleman  from  Brooke,  (for,  among  the  fallacies  of  the 
day,  is  his  attempted  application  of  analogies  drawn  from  tlie  exact  sciences  to  that  of 
Government,)  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  reference  of  the  forty-seventh  propo- 
sition of  Euclid's  first  book,  that  geometry,  whether  superficial  or  solid,  furnishes  but 
a  poor  guide,  when  we  would  measure  the  force,  ascertain  the  value,  and  fix  the  re- 
lations of  moral  and  political  quantities. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  fallacious  analogy,  the  gentleman  thinks  it  would  be  wise 
to  set  out  with  certain  a  -priori  principles,  certain  postulata  and  axiomata,  and  then 
to  keep  ourselves  within  the  exact  parallel  lines  which  these  guides  shall  prescribe 
to  us.  Let  me  tell  that  gentleman,  that  for  the  construction  of  political  and  moral 
theorems,  there  are  no  postulata,  which  give  him  a  straight  line,  that  may  be  indefi- 
nitely extended ;  no  definition  of  a  point,  without  length  or  breadth ;  no  axiom  which 
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allows  that  a  given  number  of  integers  combined,  is  of  the  same  valae  as  the  like 
number,  indicated  by  summing  up  sfeparate  and  detached  integers.  All  these  guides 
will  fail  him,  and  he  will  findliimselt  betrayed  into  the  most  desperate  and  fatal  er- 
rors, by  submitting  himself  to  their  absolute  sway.  Proceeding  on  his  straight  line,  he 
will  go  on,  linking  consequence  to  consequence,  and  induction  to  induction,  to  an 
almost  interminable  extent;  like  Jacob's  ladder,  which  led  from  ea|th  to  Heaven — 
only,  that  this,  I  fear,  takes  the  opposite  direction. 

I  said,  that  in  constructing  moral  and  political  theorems,  especially  when  providing 
an  organic  law  for  society,  alreadv  mature,  whose  interests  have  been  growing  up  for 
two  centuries,  numerous  principles  are  necessarily  required,  in  order  to  give  form  to 
a  Government,  which  win  secure  to  each  the  enjoy mdnt  of  life,  liberty,  property, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  to  produce  the  greatest  sum  of  pubhc  good. 

Let  me  now  attempt  to  furnish  some  illustrations,  and  to  correct  some  paralogisms, 
by  which  gentlemen  attempt  to  Ex  on  us,  that  which  we  condemn  in  them,  viz :  the 
following  out  of  one  principle  to  extremes,  disregarding  all  others. 

Look  to  England — grown  as  she  is  to  a  magnitude  of  opulence  and  aggrandizement, 
with  interests  distinct  in  their  nature,  enormous  in  their  amount,  and  diverse  as  to  the 
parties  possessing  them.  Is  there  a  fanatic  in  the  land,  who  would  take  up  a  priori 
principles,  if  he  were  called  to  make  a  Constitution  for  tliat  people,  and  be  governed 
by  them  alone .'  Is  there  one  who  has  so  entirely  surrendered  his  mind  to  certain 
simple  abstractions,  as  tliat  he  would  undertake,  at  one  blow,  to  level  all  these  inter- 
ests, and  give  a  free  and  equal  representative  Government  to  that  people  ?  Yet  the 
g^eneral  principle  of  Republican  Government  is  no  less  true,  and  without  it,  no  free 
Government  does  or  can  exist.  It  is  found  in  the  British  Constitution — modified, 
indeed,  and  maimed — and  far  below  what  it  is  in  this  country — but,  still  enough  to 
make  that  a  free  Government,  so  far  as  mere  civil  rights  are  concerned. 

But,  supposing  him  to  get  rid  of  the  most  obvious  impediments  to  the  practical 
application  of  this  famous  political  theorem,  (viz:  the  equal  rights  of  man,  and  the 
equal  enjoyment  of  political  power 0  suppose,  1  sav,  tlial  he  gels  rid  of  the  Nobility — 
the  Clergy — the  Corporations — ana  the  Monarch — and  then  has  only  tlie  People 
themselves  to  provide  for,  and  be  is  called  to  apply  his  principles ;  is  there  one  here, 
who  respects  tne  rights  of  man,  as  a  means  to  tjie  end  of  public  happiness,  that  would 
extend  tne  principle,  so  as  to  give,  in  the  language  of  the  propositions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Norfolk,  to  every  man  an  equal  portion  of  political  power,  and  make  the 
sole  measure  of  that  equality,  e^ual  numbers,  however  tliey  may  be  situated  or  com- 
bined ?  Sir,  equal  numbers  are,  in  this  matter,  not  always  of  equal  value.  Their  value 
depends  on  their  localities,  their  circumstances,  and  tlie  interests  which  bind  them  to- 

S ether.  Would  any  ^ve,  for  example,  to  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  city  of  Lon- 
on,  power  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  polls  within  the  bills  of  mortality.^  Far 
less  according  to  tlie  property  within  those  limits.  The  man  who  would  do  this, 
would  prove  himself  to  be  a  mere  driveller — a  poor  closet  speculator,  who  knew 
nothing  of  man,  his  interests,  or  his  passions.  I  have  selected  this  example,  in  order 
to  show  the  limits  I  set  to  my  own  principle.  So  far  woufd  I  be  from  giving  to  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex,  an  average  of  power  according  to  tlieir  numbers,  that  I  would 
look  to  the  lessons  of  experience  taught  us,  and  as  the  wisdom  brought  into  practical 
operation  in  our  sister  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New-Hampshtre.  The  former 
gives  a  term  to  the  number  of  representatives  of  tlie  town  of  Boston,  whatever  may 
be  the  number  of  inhabitants  or  their  wealth  ;  and  both  reqnire,  as  the  numbers  of 
population  multiply  in  a  township,  a  larger  and  still  larger  number,  in  order  to  obtain 
another  integer  of  political  representation.  Thev  could  not,  in  consistency  with  the 
preservation  of  the  darling  principle  of  political  equality,  (darling  it  is  to  me  as  to 
any,)  mete  out  to  large  masses  of  population  combined  in  one  interest  and  directed 
by  one  will,  a  representation  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  population  of  equal  numbers 
dispersed  in  numerous  smaller  townships.  Let  us  take  lessons  not  from  theory,  but 
from  practice — and  that  of  these  descendants  of  the  pilgrims  reads  us  a  lesson  which 
Ve  may  profitably  consider. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  reproach  attempted  to  be  fastened  on  the  friends  of 
the  amendment  ?  that  their  object  is  to  give  superiority  to  wealth  ?  So  far  from  giving 
wealth  the  prevailing  influence,  I  would,  in  the  case  to  which  I  have  resorted  fqir 
illustration,  strike  it  out  altogether;  and  to  counterpoise  the  consolidated  force  of 
numbers  in  the  city,  I  would  look  to  the  wealth  and  numbers  combined  in  the  coun- 
try—or apply  the  principle  that  has  been  adopted  in  Massachusetts  and  New-Hamp- 
shire, of  requiring  larger  and  larger  numbers  to  entitle  the  growing  masses  of  the 
population  combined  by  one  interest,  to  an  additional  representative  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

For  further  illustration,  let  us  take  our  position,  not  on  foreign  ground,  not  in  a 
country  where  the  Government  and  the  community  are  the  growth  of  so  many  cen- 
turies, but  in  our  own  land.  Let  us  look  at  the  State  of  New- York.  Were  I  called 
upon  to  frame  a  system  of  organic  law  which  should  protect  all  the  intereets  of  so- 
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eietj,  and  preeerre  them  in  their  proper  orbiti,  I  cerUinlj  would  not  give  to  their 
great  commercial  emporium  a  representation  according  to  ita  numbers;  far  lest 
would  I  add  its  two  hundred  milliuns  of  property,  still  iarther  to  enhance  its  over- 
grown power.  Gentlemen  may  not,  perhaps,  m  our  day,  witness  any  very  evil 
effects  from  such  a  feature  in  the  Constitution  of  that  State — but  when  that  ^eat  city 
shall  have  extended  itself  over  the  whole  island  on  which  it  is  seated,  and  shall  have 
engulfed  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  then  those  who  shall  have  been  misled  by  the 
pragmatical  idea  of  measuring  monJ  qualities  by  rules  which  appl^  to  physical  quan- 
tities only,  may  rue  the  day,  when  they  adopted  a  principle  which  will  have  given 
the  city  of  New-Tork  practical  dominion  over  the  whole  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sensible  that  I  have  occupied  too  much  time  in  these  illustra- 
tions: but  I  was  anxious,  at  the  threshold  of  the  discussion,  to  withdraw  from  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side,  the  authority  to  turn  upon  us  the  reasoning  we  condemn  in 
them.  I  know  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  if  tlie  principle  contained  in  the 
amendment,  were  to  be  applied  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances,  such  an  appli- 
cation of  it  would  sacrifice  the  main  principles  to  an  antagonist  and  subordinate  one. 

We  renounce  such  a  course.  When  we  are  called,  not  to  sum  up  figures,  but  to 
ascertain  the  existing  state  of  society ;  to  take  the  measure  of  its  various  interests ; 
to  collate  its  diversities ;  to  look  at  its  physical  aptitudes  as  a  source  of  other  diver- 
cities  in  future ;  1  never  will  consent  that  I  am  bound  to  carry  out  one  single  princi- 
ple beyond  the  necessity  which  is  imposed  bv  considerations  of  practical  utility. 

It  is  always  useful  to  recur  to  fundamental  principles,  and  I  caul  back  the  debate  to 
the  point  I  started  from,  when  I  undertook  to  show,  that  the  argument  of  epithet  is 
assumed  gratuitously,  and  most  wantonly  applied  to  our  opinions. 

I  said  I  should  endeavor  to  prove,  from  the  concessions  of  gentlemen  directly,  or 
by  clear  implication,  that  the  epithets  employed  by  some  of  tliem  were  gratuitously 
assumed.  In  order  to  do  so,  let  us  fix  the  expression  of  this  paramount,  and  all-in- 
all  principle  of  theirs,  and  see  how  it  works  in  the  hands  of  those  who  attempt  to 
letter  us  with  it  Let  us  give  it,  if  not  tlie  precision,  at  least  the  terseness  of  a  ma- 
thematical proposition,  and  throw  it  into  a  syllogistic  form.  All  men  are  by  nature 
•aoal :  ergo,  all  men,  when  in  society,  should  enjoy  equal  portions  of  political  power. 
Tnis  is  not  strictly  in  the  syllogistic  form.  It  wants  the  minor  proposition,  and  it 
what  the  logicians  call  an  entliymeme.  If,  as  gentlemen  contend,  tnis  be  tne  sole 
and  all-sufficient  principle  in  the  construction  of^all  iust  Government,  then  my  fir^t 
remark  is,  that  the  world,  from  the  time  of  Solon  till  now,  has  been  under  a  great 
mistake.  It  has  been  the  idle  prejudice  of  civilized  man,  every  where,  to  suppose, 
that  a  Statesman  is  constituted,  not  by  tlie  conception  of  a  theme,  which  is  within 
the  comprehension  of  a  school-boy  in  his  first  form,  but  that  it  required  the  exercise 
of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  It  has  been  thought  till  now,  that  an 
able  Statesman  was  the  product  of  labour ;  of  sagacious  and  widely  extended  obser- 
vation ;  of  deep  research ;  of  clear  induction  from  the  treasures  of  experience ;  of 
power  to  bring  within  its  grasp  the  whole  horizon  of  human  affairs,  and  laborious  ex- 
ercise of  that  power.  But  this,  it  seems,  has  been  a  mere  prejudice  ;  it  must  have 
been  so,  if  the  gentlemen  are  correct  in  maintaining,  that  the  whole  business  of  a 
Statesman  is  to  understand  and  apply  their  propositions ;  and  that,  if  he  deviates  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  it,  he  sacrifices  that,  without  which,  he  must  lose  all  his 
force-—!  mean  the  name  of  a  republicnn  :  a  cabalistic  word  brandished  by  the  dema- 
gogue at  the  hustings,  and  made  to  work  with  magic  force  in  tlie  columns  of  the 
public  prints.  Without  this,  whatever  his  wisdom  or  his  virtue,  he  is  ostracised  from 
public  trust.  The  channels  of  public  service  are  closed  against  him.  Sir,  this  is  a 
new  patent  mode  of  making  a  Statesman ;  a  sort  of  labour-saving  machinery,  in 
which  they  are  made  with  a  celerity  tliat  nails  are  struck  in  a  factory,  and  requiring 
intellect  of  no  higher  order  to  construct  Governments,  than  that  which  computes  tlie 
weight  of  the  iron  or  tlie  number  of  nails  into  which  it  is  fabricated.  This  is  the 
first  consequence  which  follows  from  altemptinjr  to  give  simplicity  to  political  science, 
and  this  alone  is  enough  to  ensure  its  condemnation.  To  attempt  to  provide  for  all 
the  diversified  interests  of  a  mature  peop'e  by  such  a  proposition,  is  the  height  of 
political  madness. 

There  is  another  value  in  this  political  theorem,  by  which  all  Republican  Govern- 
ments are  made,  and  without  which  was  not  made  any  that  was  made.  A  theorem 
adapted  to  all  purposes,  it  requires  only  the  form  of  rules  of  arilhmetic  to  put  into 
complete  operation  ;  addition  and  subtraction,  according  to  tlie  oretensions  of  some 
gentlemen,  as  we  have  seen  sufiice  to  fix  the  principles  Uiat  should  govern  thisbodj. 
The  other  two  rules,  multiplication  and  division,  sumce  to  reduce  them  to  practise  it. 

It  has  another  value.  It  is  the  errand  catliolicon,  the  political  specific  to  make  new, 
and  repair  infirm  Constitutions.  It  also  serves  as  an  amulet  for  the  plwsician  to  keep 
oflf  all  harms  from  former  political  tran.sgressions,  and  those  who  profess  full  faith  in 
it,  shall  have  no  reckoning  to  make,  for  acts  and  opinions  of  passed  times.  In  these 
remarks  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  have  no  individual  in  view.    I  aim  them 
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not.  They  are  the  BHg^stions  of  the  moment,  without  particular  reference  to  any 
one. 

Well,  Sir,  with  tliis  matliematico-political  theorem,  your  Statesman  goes  to  work ; 
and  the  moment  he  tries  to  put  it  in  practice,  the  case  categorical  becomes  a  csBe 
hypothetical.  All  men  are  possessed  by  nature  of  equal  riguts,  ergo,  all  men  in  a 
state  of  society,  should  have  equal  portions  of  political  power;  ^they  are  not  women  ; 
i^  they  are  not  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  tf  tliey  are  not  paupers ;  tf  they  are 
not  insane  ;  if  they  are  not  convicted  of  crime ;  umitations  which  I  believe  are  con- 
ceded by  the  most  thorough-going  supporter  of  this  new  patent  for  Republicanism  on 
the  simple  specification,  before  stated,  though  he  may  have  no  other  title  to  that  de- 
signation. 

As  he  advances,  his  case  categorical  becomes  more  hypothetical.  Tes,  Sir,  much 
more  so.  Look  at  the  report  ol  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  look  at  the  other  hy- 
pothesis by  which  it  limits  this  grand  tlieorem,for  making  a  Repubhcan  Government. 
You  find  they  have  if's  in  abundance  ;  if  he  owns  land;  tf  it  is  so  many  acres;  tf  it 
is  of  such  vadue;  if  lie  is  a  house-keeper;  if  he  has  paid  taxes;  tf  he  resides  in  the 
State ;  if  he  has  resided  in  the  county  so  many  years;  if  he  owns  an  estate  in  rever- 
sion ;  and  so  before  he  gets  to  work,  he  will  fiave  stricken  from  the  numbers  of  the 
Seople,  a  mass  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole — and  then  tliese  gentlemen  bring  their 
octrines  U)  this ;  all  men  in  a  particular  predicament  have  equal  political  rights,  and 
what  that  predicament  is,  we  (the  patentees)  are  to  prescribe-— all  oeyond  the  line  we 
lay  down,  is  damnable  Heresy ;  all  within  the  line  is  Catholic  and  orthodox.  But, 
why  exclude  any  ?  Reason,  say  they,  instructs  us,  that  children,  who  have  minds  not 
matured,  cannot  vote  undei standingly  ;  and  the  law  declares  that  all  under  twenty- 
one,  are  to  be  viewed  as  children  ;  and  our  feelings  tell  us,  that  the  sex  ought  not  to 
contaminate  its  purity,  by  the  pollutions  of  a  political  canvass.  Very  well,  this  is  all 
fair.  But,  why  make  your  opinions  tlie  standard  ?  Why  is  Republicanism  to  be  em- 
blazoned on  your  escutcheon,  notwithstanding  your  admission  of  tliese  modifications, 
and  denied  to  others,  who,  on  equally  souud  considerations,  would  make  or  admit 
other  modifications? 

The  gentleman  from  Brooke,  (the  Rev'd.  gentleman  firom  Brooke,)  tells  us,  that 
those  who  do  not  choose  to  pass  sdl  the  way  on  his  straight  line,  (though  they  ma^ 
think  it  leads  to  the  hell  of  anarchy,  not  to  the  heaven  vf  peace,)  are  wholly  unphi- 
losophical,  and  are  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  established  principles  of  po- 
litical gravity.  I  fear  this  analogy  fron)  the  doctrine  of  gravity,  is  more  close  than 
tliat  from  his  mathematics.  I  fear  that  the  downward  tendency  of  his  scheme  is  so 
strong,  as  to  put  in  requisition  all  the  wisdom,  prudence,  and  firmness  here  assembled 
to  arrest  its  career,  and  even  that,  that  may  be  unavailing. 

The  other  gentleman  firom  Brooke,  sets  his  pipe  to  a  different  key,  and  his  tune  is, 
that  tlie  Government  is  oligarchical — a  plain  aristocracy — anti-republican,  and,  be 
says,  to  us  of  the  East,  you  are  insisting  on  your  right  to  make  us  your  political  slaves, 
in  order  that  you  may  keep  your  black  slaves  in  subjection. 

I  would  not  take  advantage  of  a  warm  expression  uttered  in  the  heat  of  debate, 
and  hold  the  gentleman  down  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  terms  he  employed,  but  I 
will  refer  it  to  himself,  whether  he  hns  not  sacrificed  justness  of  sentiment  to  mere 
antithesis  of  expression ;  whether  his  statement  is  not  an  exorbitant  exaggeration, 
and  his  charge  unwarranted :  Whether  he  is  not  confronted  by  his  own  doctrine,  and 
if  so,  whether  candor  and  self-respect,  do  not  demand  that  he  shall  retract  his  words  P 
Does  that  gentleman  mean  to  say  to  paupers  and  minors,  and  the  other  persons  he 
proposes  to  exclude  from  suffrage,  (for  he,  I  beheve,  is  not  one  of  the  patentees,)  you 
are  slaves.'  You  are  bondsmen?  And  if  not,  will  he  predicate  slavery  of  all  those 
who  are  not  precisely  equal  in  power,  numerically  divided,  when  he  does  not  predi- 
cate it  of  those  who  have  none  at  all  ? 

Let  us,  then,  have  the  argument  disarmed  of  this  reproach,  that  our  present  Gov- 
ernment is  anti-republican  and  oligarchical. 

Let  us  come  to  the  issue  made  up  by  those  on  the  other  side,  who  have  forborne  to 
press  this  argument  of  epithet ;  for,  most  of  those  of  the  other  side,  have  themselves 
renounced  it.  The  question  then  is,  not  what  is  the  principle  which  every  true  Re- 
publican requires  in  constituting  a  Republican  Government,  but  first,  are  there  no 
principles  which  limit  it  ?  On  this  point  all  agree — most  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  admit,  that  with  perfect  consistency  with  Republican  pnnciples,  the  very 
limitation  proposed  by  the  amendment  may  be  made,  and  that  whether  it  should  be 
made  in  this  particular  case,  is  a  question  of  expediency  to  be  decided  by  justly  weigh- 
ing all  the  considerations,  which  such  a  question  involves.  If  so,  then  secondly,  it 
is  a  mere  question  of  degree.  It  is  not  the  enquiry,  what  are  the  primary  principles  of 
Republicanism,  but  it  is  the  enquiry,  to  what  degree  other  and  antagonist  principles 
ou^ht  to  arrest  the  march  of  this  primary  one. 

[Here,  upon  an  intimation  of  a  wish  that  the  Committee  should  now  rise,  Mr.  8. 
stated,  that  he  bad  arrived  at  a  part  of  his  argument  where  it  could  be  interrupted 
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without  affeetiDg  its  oonclonon,  and  gave  way  for  a  motion.    The  motion  was  made, 
and  the  Committee  rose  and  reported  progre»S|  and  the  House  thereupon  adjourned.] 


SATURDAY,  November  14,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rey.  Mr. 
Hoerner  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Sta5ard,  resumed  his  speech  in  support  of  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Green,  pro- 
posing the  mixed  basis  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates  : 

I  endeavoured  yesterda]^  to  show  from  the  reason  of  the  case  and  the  concessions 
of  my  opponents,  either  directly  or  by  fair  implication,  that  their  argument  of  epithets 
was  unfounded,  and  that  the  epithets  they  have  attempted  to  fasten  lo  the  doctrines 
maintained  by  me  and  my  coadjutors,  have  been  gratuitously  assumed,  and  wantonly 
applied  by  them. 

I  thought  that  I  satisfactorily  showed  from  both  sources,  that  the  question,  how  far 
the  general  principle,  insisted  on  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  rule  in  the  construction  of 
Republican  Government,  ought  to  be  carried,  was  a  question  of  degree  and  not  of 
principle ;  and  that  what  we  have  to  determine  is,  at  what  point  that  principle  is  to 
De  intersected,  traversed,  and  modified  by  other  and  controlling  principles,  which  all 
must  admit  ought  to  be  consulted  in  adapting  a  Government  to  the  actual  state  of 
society. 

Permit  me  now  to  attempt  a  farther  illustration,  by  showing  what  must  be  done,  if 
they  shall  prevail  in  establishing  their  proposition,  eitlier  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
been  reported  by  the  Legblative  Committee,  or  according  to  the  gloss  which  has  been 
put  upon  it  by  the  gentleman  from  Auffusta.  Their  elementarv  proposition  is  this, 
that  as  all  men  are  by  nature  equal,  all  men  have  a  right  to  enioy  equal  portions  of 
political  power ,  and  they  insist  that  this  must  be  carried  out,  or  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  Republic.  Now,  I  will  ffive  them  this  principle,  and  let  them  apply  it  to  a  ma- 
ture condition*  of  society,  ana  then  see  how  far  they  will  be  compelled  to  renounce 
some  portion  of  it.  In  the  nature  of  things,  to  the  obtention  of  the  desired  equality, 
you  must  have  gpven,  first,  the  mass  on  which  the  principle  is  to  operate,  as  a  divi- 
dend ;  then  tlie  given  number  of  representatives  as  a  divisor ;  and  applying  tliis  divi- 
sor to  this  dividend,  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  individuals  to  be  represented 
by  each  Delegate.  Then  you  come  to  the  existing  society — and  you  find  dividing 
Imes  all  over  the  State,  which  have  existed,  some  of  them,  for  two  hundred  years, 
and  the  population  scattered  in  unequal  masses  within  these  lines.  The  number 
which  your  quotient  indicates  for  one  representative  is,  of  course,  an  unvarv'ing  quan- 
tity— while  the  numbers  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  are  all  variable.  One  county 
contains  three  thousand  free  whites — another  county  eight  thousand — and  your  quo- 
tient is  five  thousand — what  are  you  to  do  ?  Must  you  break  up  the  county  lines? 
Must  you  add  one  county  to  another  and  sub-divide  for  the  average  ?  Is  this  to  b6 
your  process  ?  Is  such  a  process  practicable  ?  The  gentleman  from  Augusta,  I  am 
sure,  does  not  look  to  such  a  process ;  none  of  the  gentlemen  avow  themselves  in 
favour  of  it.  It  would  be  cuttini^  up  not  one,  nor  two,  nor  three  of  your  counties ; 
but  ever^  ezistinff  partition  of  the  State — every  one — without  exception.  All  the 
present  lines,  all  of  them,  must  be  obliterated.  And  even  when  you  shall  have  been 
reconciled  to  this,  by  any  practical  process  to  cut  off  and  to  define  the  several  portions 
to  be  taken  from  one  and  added  to  another,  so  as  to  produce  perfect  equality  between 
the  counties  or  districts,  is  beyond  the  power  of  man. 

If  the  principle  cannot  be  thus  applied,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  What  must  be  its  ef^ 
iect  in  practice  ?  Here  you  have  one  county  containing  three  tliousand  inhabitants, 
and  another  containing  eight  thousand  ;  while  your  invariable  divisor  is  five  thousand. 
Will  you  give  the  former  of  these  counties  a  representative  ?  Suppose  you  do  :  and 
what  will  you  allow  to  the  second  ?  Not  any  more  :  but  say,  you  give  it  two — ^yet  I 
apprehend  you  would  not  give  two  to  a  county  containing  six  or  seven  thousand. 
And  what  then.^  Why  then,  a  county  containing  eight  thousand,  will  have  two  re- 
presentatives, while  a  county  containing  six  ©r  seven  thousand,  will  have  one  repre- 
sentative :  and  this  is  their  exact  mathematical  proportion  !  It  turns  out  in  practice 
so  variant  and  unequal,  that  eight  gives  two,  and  seven  one,  and  three  as  many  as 
seven. 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  view  of  the  subject  farllier :  there  can  be  no  necessity  of 
pushing  it  to  other  obvious  consequences  before  this  Assembly. 

My  next  voucher  for  clearing  away  the  incumbrances  to  our  title  to  Republicanism, 
is  the  Constitution  of  this  State — which  shows  the  principle  embodied  and  in  a  concrete 
form,  and  in  that  form  consecrated  by  an  authority  which  gentlemen  invoke  to  their 
aid  and  then  disparage.    They  all  eulogize  in  the  most  exalted  strains,  the  wisdom, 
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the  Tirtae,  the  patriotism  of  our  ancestora,  and  yet  they  endeavour  to  make  their  piui- 
ciples  condemn  their  own  work.  Their  patriotism,  their  virtue,  their  wisdom,  their 
intelligence,  are  all  set  forth  in  order  the  more  to  consecrate  the  principles  they  laid 
down ;  but  all  these  cannot  mitigate  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  is  pro- 
nounced upon  their  labours,  and  on  the  structure  which  they  themselves  rearea  on 
these  very  principles. 

But,  the  gentlemen  have  a  salvo  for  discrediting  at  one  time  an  authority  which 
they  cr^  up  as  irrefragable  and  infaUible  in  every  respect  in  which  they  want  to  make 
use  of  It;  and  that  is,  that  while  the  principles  they  laid  down  are  the  result  of  ma- 
ture reflection,  the  happy  inductions  of  sagacious  minds,  from  an  extended  view  of 
past  times,  all  these  qualities  were  dissolved  and  dissipated  by  the  hurry  and  alarm  in 
which  they  constructed  their  work.  That  assumption  has  been  shown  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  historical  facts. 

They  ^  in  pursuit  of  some  pretext,  on  which  to  discredit  their  own  authority.  It 
is  cathohc,  as  far  as  they  choose  to  use  it,  and  heretical,  just  as  fiir  as  they  wish  to 
reject  it.  They  indul^d  themselves  in  an  elaborate  examination  of  analogous  pro- 
visions in  the  Constitutions  of  our  sister  States. 

The  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  in  particular,  presented  us  with  a  most  elaborate 
and  extensive  analysis,  on  this  subject— all  with  a  view  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  to  repudiate  that  of  the  Constitution. 

To  give  the  more  emphasis  to  these  precedents,  it  pleased  that  ^ntleman  not  only 
to  bring  before  us,  in  detail,  various  Bills  of  Rights,  adopted  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union,  but  to  apprize  the  Committee,  with  more  than  usual  solemnitjr,  that  these 
were  not  the  work  of  men,  intimidated  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy  at  tlieir  doors,  and 
b^  the  roar  of  hostile  cannon,  .but  the  mature  results  of  profound  and  tranquil  inves- 
tigation, when  peace  was  in  aJl  our  borders,  and  their  authors  enjoyed  the  advantage 
01  the  experience  of  the  revolution,  and  tlie  councils  of  many  oi'  the  master  spirits 
of  that  epoch.  All  these  things  were  brought  in  solemn  array,  and  for  what  purpose  > 
To  cast  discredit  on  the  work  of  our  progenitors.  But,  surely,  the  evil  genius  of 
the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  must  have  been  presiding,  when  he  was  iSlured  to 
adopt  this  course. 

Most  unfortunately,  the  very  circumstances,  he  so  confidently  relies  on,  when  col- 
lated together,  and  not  presented  in  detached  fragments,  torn  from  their  context,  but 
compared  with  the  work  of  tlie  same  men,  in  framing  the  Constitutions  of  the  States, 
furnish  an  irrefro^ble  argument  against  liip  pretensions. 

In  every  one  of  the  Slates,  noticed  by  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  aye,  in  every 
one  of  them,  without  a  single  exception,  (unless  it  be  that  modern  scheme  of  repre- 
sentative Government,  with  which  the  Slate  of  New  York  has  favored  the  world,) 
the  work  and  structure  of  those  very  sages,  with  all  tlieir  advantages  of  mature  ex- 
perience, and  tranquil  times,  and  deliberate  investigation,  show,  most  convincingly, 
the  utter  fallacy  of  the  pretensions  he  upholds. 

The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  of  New  Hampshire,  of  Maine,  of  Connecticut, 
of  Vermont — all  show,  that  this  political  dogma,  in  its  adaption  tf>  a  mature  society, 
with  interests  far  advanced,  and  long  established — this  idea  of  carving  and  cutting 
out  the  mass  of  society,  so  as  to  assign  to  each  man  an  equal  portion  of  political  pow- 
er, has  not  been  attempted  by  them  :  and  notwithstanding  all  the  facilities,  which  the 
condition  of  some  of  tliese  States,  in  respect  to  their  localities,  municipal  arran^ 
ments,  and  state  of  society,  afforded  for  tlie  application  of  this  principle  of  equality, 
having  regard  to  naked  principles  only,  it  has  been  disregarded  mone  branch  of  their 
Legislature,  and  traversed  by  greater  and  stronger  checks  in  the  other  branch,  than 
any  we  propose  to  adopt.  Let  me  tell  him  too,  uat  though  tlie  feature  does  not  now 
appear  in  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania ,  yet  if  he  wul  look  into  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  which  formed  it,  he  will  find,  that  even  in  that  State^  homogene- 
ous as  it  is  in  population,  and  uniform  as  it  is  in  almost  all  its  interests — m  that  Con- 
vention, containing  some  of  the  master-spirits  ol  the  revolution,  and  the  standard  re- 
publicans of  the  oay,  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  the  same  limitation  in  the  Senate 
of  that  State,  which  we  propose,  by  basing  representation,  not  upon  the  number  of 
the  taxable  inhabitants  only,  but  upon  a  ratio  deduced  from  a  combination  of  taxation 
and  numbers  of  taxable  inhabitants. 

But  is  it  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  after  go\ng  into 
■uch  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights,  of  other  States 
in  this  Union,  should  all  at  once  have  stopped,  at  that  precise  point,  when  he  would 
have  come  in  contact  with  States,  whose  interest  and  situation,  in  respect  topopula- 
tion,  are  analogous  to  ours.'  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennes- 
see, are  all  kept  carefully  out  of  view.  They  proba|rfy  do  not  deserve  enquiry,  pre- 
cisely for  the  very  reason  which,  of  aU  others,  ought  to  recommend  their  example  to 
us,  viz:  a  conformity  of  their  interests  to  ours,  and  the  claim  of  those  interests,  to 
the  modifications  in  tneir  poUtical  institutions,  which  we  propose  in  oua» 
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Mjr  next  Toocher  is  the  Cointitation  of  the  United  States.  Yes,  Sir,  the  Consti- 
tution ol'  the  United  States.  And  here,  it  pleased  the  gentleman  Irom  Loudoun,  (I 
speak,  of  course,  of  the  tendency  of  his  remarks,)  to  disparage  that  instrument,  and 
the  eminent  men  who  recommended  it  to  the  adoption  of  the  American  people,  by 
holding  up  that  series  of  papers,  which  1  have  so  otten  heard  gentlemen  on  this  floor 
refer  to  as  containing  the  articles  of  their  pohtical  creed,  (1  speak  of  the  Federal iKt,) 
as  obnoxious  to  the  criticism,  that  the  arguments  in  one  part  of  it  directly  traverse 
and  contradict  those  used  in  another  part.  It  gare  me  some  surprise,  I  confess,  from 
the  known  sagacity  of  that  gentleman,  that  he  had  not  found  a  solution  for  the  appa- 
rent  contradiction  to  which  he  alluded ;  that  he  had  not  discovered  the  means  by 
which  he  at  once  would  soWe  it  completely ;  that  he  did  not,  as  the  authors  of  that 
work  had  done,  discard  from  his  mind  the  influence  of  one  dominant  principle,  and 
allow  the  antagonist  principles  their  proper  place  and  effect  in  controlling  it. 

That  would  have  explained  all  the  seeming  contrariety.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  his  zeal  to  sustain  his  proposition,  not  merely  as  a  means,  hut  with  a  steady 
gaxe  towards  the  end,  he  added  to  the  principles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  doctrine  in 
one  of  those  papers  which  regards  numbers  as  one  of  the  elements  of  power,  and  ex- 
ultingly  referred  to  it — and  yet  the  very  work  furnishes  direct  condemnation  <^  the 
use  he  proposes  to  make  of  it,  that  is,  to  sliow  that  n«mibers  form  tlie  sole  element  of 
power. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  GbTernment  of  the  United  States  ?  It  is  not  a  full 
and  plenary  Government  for  all  purposes ;  but  it  is  a  complete  political  entity,  for  the 
purposes  of  conducting  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  and  as  between 
the  States  of  the  same  confederacy  to  settle  their  differences  as  members  of  that  con- 
federacy. It  is  shorn  of  all  power  to  interfere  with  the  municipal  regulations  of  the 
States ;  but  its  limitation  to  our  foreign  relations,  does  not  change  its  classification. 
It  does  not  cease  to  be  republican,  because  it  refers  to  external  concerns  only  ;  yet  it 
is,  in  effect,  contended  that  the  same  €k>vernment,  if  applied  to  our  internal  concerns, 
is  aristocratic  and  oUgarchical.  Surely,  the  limitation  of  the  uses  of  its  power  does 
not  qualify  or  change  the  designation  of  the  Government  itself;  and  if  a  Govern- 
ment is  republican,  when  charged  with  a  part  of  our  concerns,  it  does  not  cease  to  be 
repubUcan,  if  charged  with  the  whole  of  our  concerns  as  one  people. 

Now,  look  at  the  principles  which  enter  into  the  (institution  of  that  Grovemment. 
The  Federal  Government  is  a  Government  formed  by  an  association  of  sovereigns ; 
the  Governments  of  the  several  States  by  associations  of  individuals.  Now,  it  hap- 
pens in  respect  to  States,  that  the  principle  of  Uieir  equality  is  not  admitted  by  us 
only,  but  by  all  Christendom  :  all  civilized  people  admit  equality  of  States.  Whether 
theur  Governments  be  republican  or  monarcliical — whellier  political  power  be  exer- 
cised by  the  people  in  person,  or  by  their  representatives,  or  by  tiie  autocrat  upon  his 
throne,  none  are  denied  equality  among  themselves.  But  the  equality  of  individuals 
has  not  the  same  force  of  authority :  that  is  denied  by  all  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
States  are  artificial  entities — they  are  political  corporations,  and  with  us  they  are  as- 
sociated to  form  a  Government,  just  as  individual  men  would  associate  for  the  same 
purpose.  Their  primitive  equality  is  confessed  ;  none  dispute  it  y  jei  how  are  these 
equals  dealt  with  in  the  details  of  the  Federal  Government  ?  Looking,  indeed,  to  one 
of  the  departments  of  tliat  Government,  we  find  tlieir  equality  preserved  strictly ;  but 
if  we  look  to  other  departments  of  it,  we  shall  find,  that  other  considerations  hare 
supervened;  which  political  considerations  required  to  be  weighed,  and  due  allow- 
ance to  be  made  for,  m  order  to  efiect  the  great  end  of  Government,  viz  :  the  protee- 
tion  of  all.  In  otlier  departments,  these  entities  are  treated  not  as  integral,  but  as  re- 
presenting different  masses  of  population  ;  and  power  is  allowed  them  according  to 
the  proportion  of  those  masses  to  each  other ;  while,  in  a  third  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, we  find  a  compound  principle  made  up  of  both  combined.  The  Executive 
branch  is  the  progeny  of  an  union  of  these  principles.  There  is  an  equality  of  the 
parties  in  one  sense,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  power  in  another ;  yet  is  not  this  a 
KepubUcan  Government  ?  Will  the  ^ntleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Mercer,)  or  the 
gentleman  from  Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge)  pronounce  their  anathema  against  it  as  an 
aristocracy,  or  an  oligarchy  ?  Look  at  the  modification  of  the  principle.  In  order  to 
fix  the  relative  dimensions  of  entities  which  are  equal  in  one  sense,  one  part  of  the 
population  is  allowed  a  value  according  to  its  numbers,  and  the  other  according  to  a 
certain  proportion  of  its  numbers. 

Well,  Sir,  has  this  changed  it  into  any  other  than  a  Republican  Government.'  It 
is  said,  tliat  this  arrangement  was  the  result  of  a  compromise.  Admitting  this,  I  de- 
mand to  know,  wheUier  all  compromises  are  not  the  fruit  of  a  modification  of^  anta- 
Sinist  principles?  Are  they  made  by  mere  g^uess,  in  a  manner  perfectly  arbitrary  ? 
ave  they  no  principles  to  guide  them  ?  Or  is  not  the  compromise  to  fix  the  precise 
point  where  antagonist  principles  intersect  each  other,  so  as  to  give  to  both  their  due 
operation  ? 
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I  refer  ta  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  not  merely  to  yindicate  oorflcheme 
from  the  stigma  which  is  attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  it,  but  for  another,  and  a  more 
important  purpose.  That  Government  has  been  referred  to,  not  only  as  an  example 
to  show  the  consideration  of  all  population,  bond  and  free,  in  tlie  apportionment  of 
political  power,  but  because  of  its  infiUience  on  this  iState,  as  a  member  of  the 
confederacjT,  and  subject  to  that  Grovernment ;  a  Government,  charged  with  tlie  ex- 
ternal relations  of  this,  and  the  other  States.  In  that  Government,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Union  are  taken  into  account :  from  which  arrangement,  a  large  portion 
of  the  weight  of  this  State  in  it,  is  derived.  Expel  that  principle  from  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  you  at  once  contract  the  State  of  Virginia.  You  bereave  it  of  one-third  of 
its  political  dimensions,  in  its  connexion  with  a  Government,  which  in  various  tbrms 
exercises  a  more  powerful  sway  over  all  tlie  States,  tlian  is  equal  in  amount  to  all  the 
residuary  power  lefl  in  their  possession.  When  the  otiier  States  were  called  upon  by 
the  South  to  make  the  compromise,  the  same  arguments,  now  so  strenuously  urged, 
were  at  hand  to  resist  the  claim.  The  arguments  were  heard  :  they  were  profoundly 
considered.  They  were  weighed  with  all  the  temper,  deliberation  and  sagacity  which 
that  eminent  body  could  bestow.  That  body  did  not  find  the  allowance  of  tliis  claim 
an  insuperable  obstacle  ;  nor  did  they  consider  it  as  fixing  upon  the  Government  the 
■tigma  of  anti-rejiublicanism.  It  is  found  in  the  Constitution.  The  principle  has 
been  questioned  since.  Its  influence  on  the  pending  question,  direct  and  incidental, 
has  been  urged  on  this  House,  by  my  friend  from  Chesterfield,  with  a  force  and  elo- 
quence which  I  cannot  pretend  to  emulate.  His  argument  had  been  anticipated  by 
one  gentleman,  and  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  answered  by  two  others.  In  one  oif 
its  members,  it  has  been  evaded  and  it  has  been  entirely  unnoticed  in  the  otlier.  The 
argument  is  this  :  If  this  assembly  pronounce,  that  the  infusion  of  this  principle  con- 
yerts  any  Government  from  a  republic  to  an  aristocracy,  can  you  consistently, 
when  that  declaration  shall  be  invoked  against  you,  refuse  to  abide  by  your  own  de- 
cree ?  Tou  must  consent  either  to  exhibit  an  open,  undisguised,  and  glaring  incon- 
sistency, or  you  must  surrender  your  rights  so  soon  as  you  are  conl'ronted  by  your 
own  declaration.  The  argument  goes  still  further.  If  you  countenance  and  sustain 
this  pretension,  may  you  not  expect  tliat  that  will  be  attempted,  which  has  already 
many  political  converts,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  attempted  in  the  Legislature  ?  ft 
has,  I  say,  many  warm  advocates,  viz  :  that  this  power  is  a  State  acquisition,  and  like  its 
Literary  Fund,  ought  to  be  made  common  property,  and  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the 
State,  according  to  the  ratio  of  white  population.  Sir,  is  this  a  mere  gratuitous  sug- 
gestion, thrown  out  for  the  purpose  of  alonuing  this  Assembly , and  havin^no  foundation 
in  fact  ?  Will  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  and  the  gentleman  from  Brooke  reply  ? 
Will  they  stand  up  in  the  fiice  of  this  Assembly,  and  say  that  such  a  doctrine  has  not 
been  gravely  insisted  on  heretofore  ?  I  mean,  urged  as  a  matter  of  political  specular 
tion  among  others,  to  show  that  the  interests  of  the  West  have  been  sacrificed  ?  i 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  it  has  been  so  urged. 

[Mr.  Mercer  here  rose  and  said,  that  he  htM  never  heard  such  an  idea  broached 
either  in  or  out  of  the  House  of  Delegates.] 

Sir,  I  did  myself  hear  it  ur^ed  on  this  floor  at  the  time  when  the  distribution  of  the 
Literary  Fund  was  discussed  m  the  Legislature. 

[Mr.  Doddridge  here  enquired  to  what  distribution  of  the  Literary  Fund,  does  the 
gentleman  allude  ?] 

I  allude  to  the  distribution  of  it,  among  the  counties  of  the  State,  according  to  the 
nmnbers  of  white  population  in  tliejn  respectively. 

[  Mr.  Doddridge  then  said,  on  that  occasion,  the  member  from  Brooke  was  not  pre- 
sent. ] 

If  the  gentleman  from  Brooke  was  not,  another  gentleman,  who  is  a  conspicuous 
member  of  this  House,  was  present.  It  was  said,  on  that  oci-asion,  that  the  people  of 
the  West  hod  been  injured  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  this  power  acquired  in  the 
General  Government,  and  claimed  as  the  common  property  of  all  the  white  inhabi- 
tants of  the  State ;  and  one  injury  ought  not  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  another. 
But,  Sir,  the  suggestion  will  have  at  least  this  value.  I  propound  the  question  now. 
I  desire  to  have  the  disavowal  of  the  claim  to  an  apportionment  of  the  Congressional 
representation  according  to  tlie  numbers  of  free  white  population,  now  under  bond, 
sealed  and  delivered  :  Is  tliis  claim  now  disavowed.'  Am  I  to  understand  that  it  is 
disavowed  by  the  gentlemen  ?  If  so,  I  have  their  own  authority  against  that  doctrine 
in  future.     If  not,  the  argument  is  lefl  in  its  full  force. 

I  said,  that  the  other  part  of  the  argument  had  been  eyaded.  Its  spirit  has  not 
been  met.  How  has  it  been  eluded  ?  The  gentleman  from  Albemarle  made  an  ar- 
gument, which  implied  that  he  did  not  approve  of,  or  justify  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  say,  tliat  he  expressly  condemned  that 
provision,  or  renounced  the  claim,  to  apportion  oiir  representation  in  Congress,  on 
what  is  called  the  Federal  numbers,  or  that  he  explicitly  declared  what  his  sentiments 
were ;  but  he  certainly  did  renounce  it  by  implication.    An  explanation  was  drawn 
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from  htm,  which  amounted  to  this,  that  wise  men  had  doubted  the  propriety  of  thif 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Surely  the  ^ntleinan  did  not 
wish  me  to  suppose  that  be  d>d  not  think  so,  deca'.'Sd  wise  men  did  think  so.  I, 
therefore,  say,  as  the  case  now  sTands  bef  re  the  CommitUe 

[  Here  Mr.  Oordon  asked  Itmve  to  explain.  He  said  he  was  sorry  to  have  opinions 
imputed  to  him  which  he  had  not  expressed.  He  had  sail  that  the  propriety  of  the 
Brorision  had  been  doubted  by  wise  men,  and  that  he  shnuld  be  of  tlie  same  opinion, 
if  it  was  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an  aristocratic  system  of  Government  for  Virginia. 
That  was  still  his  opinion.  ] 

Sir,  the  gentleman  is  pt-rfectly  correct  *,  and  I  represented  him  to  have  said  what  in 
explanation  Ite  avows  he  said.  He  did  say  that  wise  men  had  so  doubted,  but  he  did 
not  express  his  own  opinion  further,  than  he  should  be  opposed  to  the  principle  when 
made  to  exceed  its  function  in  the  Govemment  of  the  United  States.  We  are  left 
•till  in  unoertaintv  as  to  whit  the  gentleman  thinks  of  the  direct  operation  of  the 
Federal  Omstitution  in  this  pirt  of  it.  How  was  the  arj^ument  pressed  by  my  friend 
from  Chedterfield  ^  He  said  to  us,  will  you  treat  the  pnnciple  on  which  rests  a  large 
portion  of  our  power  in  the  Federal  Government,  as  if  it  would,  being  introduced 
mtoour  own  Government, contaminate  it  with  aristocracy  ?  and  will  you  deny  that  it  has 
the  same  influence  in  the  other  case  ?  If  you  think  so,  then  you  are  prepared,  when- 
ever the  claim  shall  be  made  by  the  Northern  States,  to  have  that  principle  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  abolished,  or  to  own  that  we  retain  in  it,  this  taint  of  aristocra- 
ey,  because  it  serves  our  interests.  This  was  his  arg^ument.  And  what  answer  was 
▼ouehsafed  by  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Mercer.^)  This:  You  have  the 
power  in  your  hands,  and  can  keep  it — it  can  never  be  surrendered  but  by  your  own 
consent — your  aic  vdo.  And  is  that  an  answer  to  the  argument.'  Is  that  an  answer 
to  the  enquiry,  are  you  prepared  to  follow  out  your  own  principles,  when  the  like 
anpeal  shall  be  made  to  you  from  another  quarter  ?  They  say  not  one  word  to  that. 
Respect  for  the  i^entlemen  compels  me  to  say,  that  when  the  claim  shall  be  urged, 
they  will  surrender. 

What,  then,  is  the  result  on  this  branch  of  the  argument.'  I  wish  I  could  express 
it  with  more  force  and  precision.  It  is  this :  We  maintain  in  its  full  spirit  and  ex- 
tent,  and  say  that  it  ought  to  be  so  maintained — the  whole  principle  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights— «8  an  essential  in^edient  in  all  Republican  Government;  nay,  as  being  so 
sacred  that  a  Government,  where  it  is  not  paramount,  ceases  to  merit  the  epithet  of 
Republican :  but  that  that  principle,  (dear  as  it  is — and  it  is  dear  to  me — as  giving  to 
the  whole  mass,  its  flavor,  relish,  and  nutritive  quality,)  is  not  to  be  taken  separately 
and  uncombined  with  other  principles:  That  it  is  liable  in  its  application,  to  be 
checked,  controlled  and  modified  by  other  principles,  which  make  it  sanative  and  sa- 
lutary :  and  that  the  idea  of  giving  to  each  and  every  man  in  the  community  equal 
portions  of  political  power,  is  so  far  from  beincr  effected  by  counting  numbers  only, 
(disregarding  their  combinations,)  that  that  will  be  the  very  means  by  which  it  must 
certainly  be  frustrated — and  that  the  gentlemen,  who  are  contendincf  so  strenuously, 
lor  the  simple,  naked,  unmodified  principle,  will  find,  when  it  is  reouced  to  practice, 
that  it  produces  the  very  results  woich  it  is  their  avowed  purpose  to  avoid. 

And  now,  let  me  ask  my  highly  esteemed  friend  from  Augusta,  whether,  in  these 
sentiments,  he  can  find  any  warrant  for  saying  that  the  friends  of  the  amendment 
cast  ridicule  upon  the  Bill  of  Rights  ?  and  overUirow  the  very  foundations  of  Govern- 
ment in  their  eager  grasp  for  power  ?  and  whether  a  more  dispassionate  consideration 
ought  not  to  exact  from  him  the  avowal  that  these  imputations  were  hasty,  and  are 
not  merited  ?  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  It  may  occur  to  some,  tliat  1  have  been 
anxious  to  make  this  vindication  of  the*  amendment,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  my 
constituents,  but  that  regard  to  self  has  had  much  sway  in  prompting  the  effort. 
Not  so.  Not  so.  Differing  as  I  do,  from  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  in  his  opinions, 
I  must  also  dissent  from  some  of  his  sentiments.  And  though  I  can  truly  avow  that 
self- vindication,  apart  from  the  important  interests  implicated  in  the  question  under 
discussion,  has  had  but  little  or  no  influence,  I  can  assure  that  gentleman,  that  /  am 
no  candidate  for  the  Martyr's  Crown.  He,  it  seems,  envies  tlie  distinction,  and  panto 
for  the  glory  of  martyrdom.  I  have  no  such  aspiration.  I  do  nqt  wish  to  expose 
myself  to  trials,  which  well  require  heroic  virtue  to  endure.  1  do  not  so  certainly 
know,  whether  mine  would  avail  me  in  tlie  hour  of  need ;  I  am  sure  I  should  not 
bettor  bear  by  rashly  courting  the  trial.  I  wish  not,  therefore,  to  tempt  myself  by 
making  the  experiment ;  nor  can  I  consider  the  loss  of  popular  favour,  or  the  offices 
to  which  it  may  lead,  as  meriting  the  distinction  of  martyrdom.  No,  Sir.  Yet  I  do 
not  pretend  to  that  stoical  insensibility  which  is  unconscious  of  the  glow  which  pub- 
lic approbation  imparte  to  the  bosom.  I  am  not  insensible  to  popular  applause,  nor 
would  I  depreciate  the  value  of  popular  favour.  But  that  favour  onl^  which  is  spon- 
taneous, and  which  is  the  best  test  of  public  approbation,  is  the  object  of  my  ambi- 
tion. 1  value  not  that  which  is  gained  as  a  charitable  dole,  reluctantly  bestowed  on 
importunate  lolicitation — not  that  which  is  retained  by  the  pUancy,  which  looking  with 
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•teady  eye  at  the  siVns  of  the  political  Zodiac,  conforme  to  the  horoMope  it  tkefe 
finds,  i  thank  ^od  I  have  so  regulated  my  desices,  that  a  Tery  small  portion  of  my 
happiness  depends  on  such  popular  favour,  or  on  the  acquiaition  of  office  ;  and  if  for 
the  opinions  I  on  this  occasion  avow  and  maintain,  I  uliail  be  stricken  from  the  ranks 
of  tliose  on  whom  the  rays  of  popular  favour  may  or  ia  to  beam,  I  shall  more  deplor* 
the  infatuation  which  directs  the  blow,  than  suffer  pain  from  its  infliction. 

I  thirdi  1  have  shown  that  the  question  before  us  is  now  reduced  to  this :  whether, 
on  a  full  and  fair  survey  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Commonwealth ;  its  past  his- 
tory ;  its  existing  and  multiform  interested  ita  connexion  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  primarily,  and  above  all,  tlie  peculiar  location  of  one  peculiar  and  impor- 
tant species  of  its  property — any  thing  is  due  to  those  inductions,  which  can  be  fairly 
made  from  this  survey,  tJiat  ought  to  control  or  Umit  tlie  sway  of  the  (confesMdly) 
primary  principle  of  Republican  Government? 

The  right  in  some  form  to  tlie  power  we  claim,  has  not  been  serioosly  questioned. 
The  obJ[ection  is,  not  that  thia  power  may  not  properly  be  conceded ;  but  that,  in  the 
concession  of  this,  we  get  a  power  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case  on  which  we 
found  our  claim :  not  merely  enough  to  protect  this  interest,  but  over  persons  and  rights 
of  a  different  kind.  1  mean  not  to  enter  at  large  on  tliis  ar^ment.  I  could  not  do 
so,  without  bringing  again  before  the  Ck>mmittee,  many  oi  those  very  able  views 
which  have  already  been  much  better  presented  by  others. 

Let  me  again  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  examples  of  other  States, 
as  being  persuasive,  if  not  irresistible,  in  this  matter.  I  also  call  gentlemen's  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  of  the  interest,  and  will  endeavor  to  show  what  has  not  been  dis- 
tinctly unfolded  by  my  coadjutors — that  there  is  some  object  ulterior  to  that  of  pro- 
tection against  unjust  taxaUon,  which  justifies  the  claim  we  advance.  If  in  States, 
homogeneous  in  their  population,  and  uniform  in  their  condition,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  interpose  a  check  either  in  the  Senate,  or  by  an  apportionment  of  power 
to  masses,  so  arranged  as  to  control  tlie  power  of  mere  numbers,  is  not  the  neeessity 
enhanced  incalculably,  when  we  refer  to  the  influence  of  this  consideration  in  our 
own  State?  Do  we  claim  protection  for  property  only  as  such?  The  property  we 
seek  to  protect,  not  merely  serves  the  uses  of  man,  but  itself  supplies  Uie  plaice  of 
men.  Its  value  does  not  consist  in  consumption — it  is  not  mere  brute  matter,  con- 
tributinj^  to  tlie  comfort  and  ormiment  of  life,  but  it  consists  of  intelligent,  sentiei^ty 
responsible  bein^,  that  have  passions  to  be  inflamed,  hearts  to  feel,  understandings 
to  be  enlightened,  and  who  are  capable  of  catching  the  flame  of  enthusiasm,  from  the 
eloquent  effusions  of  agitators,  if^  not  here,  at  least  in  other  parts  of  the  State :  and 
who  may  not  only  be  lost  to  their  masters  as  property,  but  may  change  conditions* 
and  become  masters  themselves ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  ravages  of  a  servile  war  shall 
have  any  subject  to  be  ruled  over.  These  are  the  dangers  which  necessarily  belong 
to  the  existence  of  this  species  of  property  within  our  borders.  Are  these  conside- 
rations to  have  no  weight?  Will  gentlemen  still  consider  our  slaves  as  mere  brute 
matter?  Will  the^  shut  their  eyes  to  tlie  fact,  that  there  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
political  missionaries,  who,  with  malignant  purposes,  or  under  the  stimulation  of  s 
misguided  philanthropy,  industriously  spread  a  contagion  which  no  power  may  be 
able  to  arrest?  Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  and  ears  to  all  experience?  Nothing  is  so 
easily  propagated  as  such  enthusiasm,  when  it  comes  with  all  the  force  of  an  appa- 
rent respect  for  human  right,  and  a  spirit  of  general  philanthropy.  Sir,  is  this  the 
day  when  such  principles  will  not  be  ]>ropagated  ?  Are  tlie  people  of  the  South  so 
steady,  as  to  be  impregnably  shielded  against  the  sway  of  such  a  spirit?  Can  any 
ffentleman  look  to  the  recent  history  of  this  country,  and  say  that  there  are  not  some 
feeling,  which,  under  tlie  impulse  of  enthnsiasm,  may  pass  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  across  the  whole  extent  of  this  Union  ? 

Looking  to  tliis  subject,  let  me  be  permitted  to  state,  in  the  presence  of  this  audience, 
what  I  have  often  professed  before,  with  a  most  perfect  sincerity.  I  have  told  yoo 
tliat  [  entertain  no  distrust  of  the  honour  and  sincerity  of  the  people  of  the  West ; 
and  further,  that  I  did  not  distrust  their  sons,  as  the  gentleman  from  Brooke  consid- 
ered the  gentleman  from  Northampton  to  have  done :  and  feeling  this,  1  think  it  due 
to  the  candour  which  belongs  to  tliis  debate,  to  declare  my  full  and  entire  conviction, 
that  if  the  power  to  the  very  uttermost  of  their  claim,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West,  their  sense  of  justice  will  restrain  them  from  wilfully  doing  the  open 
and  apparent  wrong  of  levying  unequal  taxes  on  tliis  species  of  property  to  the  ex- 
oneration of  property  of  a  different  kind.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  do  any  such 
thing.  There  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  land,  any  body  of  men  prepared  to  commit 
gross,  apparent  and  wanton  wrong.  Much  less  would  I  impute  such  a  purpose  to 
gentlemen  from  the  West,  some  of  whom,  I  am  glad  to  regard  as  personal  friends, 
and  all  of  whom,  I  hope,  will  long  continue  to  be  brethren  of  the  some  political  fami- 
ly.  But,  will  this  honesty  be  any  guard  amiinst  such  influence  as  I  have  described  ? 
Sir,  I  dread  not  the  vices  of  my  bretliren,  out  opinions  that  to  them  have  the  show  of 
yirtue.    I  fear  not  their  meditated  wrong,  but  their  misguided  philanthropy. 
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I  extend  the  remark  to  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power,  for  objects  in  wliich  we 
haTe  little  interest.  Do  I  apprehend  this  from  the  wantonness  of  power  and  the  reck- 
leeanesa  of  rapacitj  ?  I  disclaim  such  a  thought.  No,  Sir.  I  have  no  fears  of  their 
wilfal  injustice.  JBut,  is  tliere  any  safe-guard  against  delusion  on  tliis  subject  f  Can 
I  shut  my  eyea  against  the  light  that  beams  from  all  experience,  and  shows  the  fa- 
etfity  of  persuading  men  that  Uiey  are  in  the  line  of  duty  and  patriotism,  though  in- 
terest alone  stimulates  the  effort  and  sways  the  judgment  ?  And  on  such  occasions 
the  virtues  of  the  representative  stand  not  as  our  security,  but  as  the  very  source  of 
GUI'  danger,  when  he  shall  think,  that  he  is  conforming  to  the  wishes  of  his  constitn- 
ents,  and  cherishing  the  interests  of  all.  I  may  say,  therefore,  without  much  violence 
to  gentlemen's  feehngs,  that  if  there  are  any  dangers  arising  from  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion, they  are  to  be  resolved  into  no  distrust  of  their  integrity,  but  that  all  the  danger 
proceeds  from  the  different  views  and  different  interests  of  parts  and  the  whole  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  representative  virtue  of  cherishing  those  uf  his  constituents. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  subject.  They  allow  Uiat  we  are  entitled  to  some  se- 
curity, but  insist  that  the  form  in  which  we  ask  it  extends  too  fur,  and  enables  us  to 
inflict  the  very  injustice  on  them  in  other  respects  which  we  profess  to  fear  from  them 
on  this.  1  call  tlie  attention  of  gentlemen  to  the  different  functions  of  the  taxing 
power  as  in  one,  and  in  the  otlier  hand.  With  us  it  is  conservative  and  defensive 
merely.  We  do  not  seek  for  its  exercise  by  ourselves,  but  to  prevent  its  exercise  by 
others.  In  them,  the  danger  is  from  action — not  from  the  power's  being  fettered,  but 
from  its  being  left  free. 

I  admit  that  the  power,  if  given  us  for  our  protection,  exists  for  other  objects,  and 
may  be  used  for  personal  oppression.  But,  I  beg  leave  to  call  tlie  attention  of  gentle- 
men to  the  position  on  which  I  rest  the  argument — I  have  no  distrust  in  the  honour 
and  virtue  of  the  West — and  I  claim  the  same  confidence  as  due  to  the  East. — I  an- 
ticipate in  no  quarter  the  exercise  of  mere  arbitrary  power ;  and  I  found  the  argu- 
ment on  that  very  principle  :  Their  security  is  that  which  is  furnished  by  considera- 
tions  which  the^  urge  in  vindication  of  the  West.  How  con  we  oppress  them  in 
their  personal  rights  without  affecting  all  parts  of  the  State  equally  ?  unless  we  be 
ffuilty  of  an  open,  confessed,  naked  act  of  arbitrary  power  ?  How  can  any  Constitu- 
tion be  so  framed  as  to  guard  against  violence  and  arbitrary  power  ?  I  turn  ^ntle- 
men's  argument  against  themselves — If  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  face  the  opprobrium  of  such  conduct,  your  Constitution  and 
all  its  guards  cease  to  be  of  any  value.  No  matter  where  power  is  by  constitutional 
regulation,  it  cannot  be  retained.  Resort  must  be  had  to  an  arbiter,  and  that  arbiter 
sweeps  your  Constitution  and  your  Republican  Government  together,  from  the  tace 
of  the  land. 

And  here  let  me  notice  one  of  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta, 
(Mr.  Johnson^     He  made  an  ominous  remark  which  I  have  not  forgotten.     He  said, 
that  *^  if  we  of'^  the  East  had  no  slaves,  their  places  would  be  supplied  by  white  men. 
In  what  signification  did  he  make  this  remark  ?     Suppose  their  places  were  filled  by 
white  men  ?  Then  we  are  asking  much  less  than  we  are  entitled  to. 

But,  their  places  ore  not  supplied  by  white  men.  What  then  ?  Are  you  to  form  a 
Constitution  as  if  they  were  not  here  ?  As  if  Uiey  did  not  belong  to  the  Common* 
wealth,  and  formed  no  part  of  its  interests  ?  The  observation  shows,  either  tliat  we 
ask  less  than  is  our  due,  or  it  gives  cause  for  the  foreboding  that  the  new  Constitu-^ 
tion  is  to  be  fashioned  as  if  slaves  were  mere  intruders  here,  to  whose  existence  no 
refipird  is  to  be  given. 

rermit  me  to  make  another  observation.  I  told  you  that  in  looking  at  this  impor- 
tant and  delicate  interest,  it  was  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  a  subject  of  taxation, 
but  that  we  ought  to  look  steadily  on  all  the  dangers  which  surround  it.  Is  it  neces- 
•orv  for  me  to  tell  this  Assembly,  that  in  regard  to  these  interests,  respect  is  to  be 
had  to  legislation  which  affects  it  even  as  property  ?  That  a  wise  regard  to  interests 
and  feelinvs  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Slate,  present  an  irresistible  claim  on  our 
brethren  of  the  West,  not  to  push  their  theories  so  as  to  talie  away  from  us  the  power 
to  govern  our  slaves,  and  make  laws  of  police  for  them  ?  Bv  tlie  transit  of  power  to 
hands  not  acmiainted  with  our  situation  and  dangers,-  and  shielded  by  a  barrier  of 
mountains,  wno  .have  no  fears  to  sharpen  their  intellect  to  the  approach  of  evil,  and 
who  know  not  how  to  adapt  laws  to  the  wants,  the  condition,  tJie  feelings,  and  tlie 
passions  of  the  slaves  in  regard  to  those  who  retain  tliem  in  bondage,  interests,  not 
of  property  merely,  but  of  life  itself,  are  unplicated  ;  these,  and  all  Uieir  dearest  co^-. 
nexions. 

I  pass  with  much  pleasure  from  such  a  subject,  to  a  view  more  congenial  to  the 
•pint  in  which  I  entered  this  Convention.  Sir,  I  came  here  not  to  exasperate,  but 
to  soothe  the  asperities  of  other  minds  :  not  to  arrest  the  march  of  reform,  (as  far  as 
reform  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go,)  but  to  enter  on  the  task  of  repairing  the  ConstitU". 
tion,  in  perfect  good  faith :  with  professions  not  upon  my  lips  merely,  but  springii^g 
from  my  heart :  not  made  on  this  floor  .to  suit  the  occasion,  but  resolved  on  and  pro- 
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mulcted  before  I  came  here.  I  reject  as  an  tui worthy  suggestion,  the  idea,  that  the 
course  of  any  member  here  is  intended  as  a  mere  deception  to  beguile  this  AssemUyy 
and  to  cheat  the  people  out  of  their  rightful  claim  to  reform.  It  must  be  obvious  to 
you,  Sir,  and  to  this  Committee,  that  it  is  my  earnest  wish  to  avoid  every  topic  caleu- 
Lted  to  disturb  the  tranquil,  judicious,  and  candid  consideration  by  thb  body,  of  every 
subject  which  comes  before  it.  In  the  process  of  the  debate,  it  has  pleased  many 
gentlemen  who  are  in  favour  of  adopting  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  to 
represent  the  West  as  having  sufi'ered  for  years  under  the  most  cruel  neglect  oi  liM 
rights. 

They  have  been  represented  to  us,  as  year  aAer  year,  bringing  their  complaints  to 
the  Legislature,  and  as  being  eitlier  rudely  repelled,  or  treated  with  the  most  callous 
indifference.  Sir,  I  feel  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  show,  that  the  principal  ground  of 
t)iis  complaint,  is  a  gross  mistake  of  tne  nature  and  state  of  things.  £ven  the  last 
and  latest  complaint ;  that  which  gentleiuen  urge  upon  us,  as  a  most  aggravated 
grievance ;  that  is,  tlie  manner  in  which  this  Convention  is  constituted,  is  utterly 
without  foundation.  1  regretted  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Augusta  urffe  this  topic 
with  a  view  to  influence  thi^i  body.  Ailer  enumerating  other  causes  of  complaint, 
he  reminded  us  of  our  responsibihty  resulting  from  the  gross  injustice  committed  in 
the  apportionment  by  which  the  representation  in  tliis  body  was  prescribed,  and  that 
a  majority  of  this  Assembly  represented  a  minority  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

I  did  not  understand  bun  lo  complain  on  this  subject,  that  the  question,  whether 
there  should  be  a  Conventicm  ornot,  was  first  propounded  to  the  freeholders  of  the  State? 
1  am  sure  he  could  not  complain  of  this.  If  any  such  complaint  is  heard  in  any 
quarter  of  tliis  House,  let  it  at  once  be  silenced  ;  for,  this  limitation  was  prescribed  by 
tlie  advocates  of  Ctinventicm  tliemselves.  It  was  those  who  sought  to  have  this 
Convention  a  ;iembled,  wh  »  volunttiered  in  proposing  such  a  restriction.  The  quali- 
fied voters  oj  Virg.uid,  to  whom  her  sovereign  power  is  confided,  were  those  to  whom 
they  made  their  appeal  to  decide  the  question,  whether  the  Convention  should  b« 
called  or  no,  and  on  the  same  principle  they  were  made  the  electors  of  this  body. 
Imttead  of  claiming  the  utmost  extent  of  the  principle  here  insisted  on,  and  giving 
uncontrolled  sway  to  numbers  of  all  classes,  reference  was  had  to  the  voters  only. 
Now,  I  find  from  the  result  of  the  calculation  of  a  friend  in  whom  I  have  all  confi- 
dence, that  the  following  is  the  amount  of  representation  in  this  body  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  State,  having  regard  only  to  the  number  of  voters.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  charged,  in  lo2i),  wiUi  a  land  tax,  was  1^2,000  in  round  numbers.  This 
sum  is  to  be  taken  as  a  dividend  ;  36,000,  out  of  this  i:;2,000,  are  on  the  land  books  of 
tlie  counties  beyond  tlie  Blue  Ridge,  and  56,000  on  those  East  of  that  Ridge.  Ac- 
cording to  the  apportionment  of  ttiat  number,  among  the  twenty-four  Senatorial  Dbh 
tricts,  that  dividend  divided  by  twenty-ibur  will  give  the  quotient  of  3,800  freeholders 
to  each  district.  Take  the  J6,000  whii  h  includes  every  name  on  the  land  books  ibr 
tlie  counties  beyond  tlie  mountains,  divide  tliat  by  3,ti00,  and  the  quotient  is  nine  ; 
nine  districts,  tlieretbre,  beyond  the  Ridge  is  tlie  utmost  claim  tliat  can  be  asserted  by 
the  West,  and  have  they  not  nine  ?  But,  let  us  look  further.  That  number  of  96,000 
includes  all  the  names  on  the  Commissioners'  books  in  all  the  counties  West  of  the 
Ridge.  Now,  1  appeal  to  the  candor  of  gentlemen  of  the  West,  and  to  the  Sherifb* 
returns,  when  1  say  that  a  large  number  of  these  names — one  tenth  at  least — are  the 
names  of  non-residents.  Am  I  not  correct  ?  Is  not  much  of  tliat  land  ideal .'  And 
is  not  much  of  it  owned  by  residents  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State,  for  non-resi- 
dents of  the  State  ?  I  earnestly  desire,  and  it  would  give  me  inexpressible  plea- 
sure, to  disabuse  the  n.inds  of  our  Western  breth  en  on  tliis  subject.  I  ask  those  con- 
ver^ant  with  the  Western  counties,  to  take  up  the  land  book  and  to  say  if  one-tentk 
is  not  less  tlian  the  due  allowance.  The  consequence  is,  that  they  have  nine  districts, 
when,  if  t.ie  prtncipie  of  the  geatlemen  from  N  irf  ilk  and  Augusti,  (Mr.  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Johnson,)  were  to  be  strictly  applied,  they  would  not  liave  more  than  eight. 
They  have  then  a  larger  representation  than  tliey  are  entitled  to,  and  this,  though  we 
totally  disregard  tlie  slave  population  of  Eastern  Virginia. 

Tills  view  is  profitable  in  its  bearing  on  another  object.  These  returns  are  for 
1629,  and  therefore  adapted  to  the  augmented  strength  of  the  West  at  the  present 
time.  Now,  permit  me  to  use  their  own  claim  of  rapid  increase — and  thus  to  show 
how  far  short  these  estimates  must  have  been  of  the  number  of  voters  in  the  year 
1817,  when,  by  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Senatorial  Districts,  tlie  West  was  then 
allowed  a  larger  representation  in  the  Senate  than  they  are  now  entitled  to.  1  ask, 
therefore,  whether  in  the  change  of  the  Senatorial  Districts,  instead  of  being  depres- 
sed and  defrauded,  they  have  not  been  assigned  even  a  larger  share  of  political  power 
tlian  on  their  own  principles  they  were  entitled  to.  Yet,  it  is  said,  and  said  again, 
and  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  assertion,  that  they  are  languishing  under  the 
oppressive  legislation  of  a  hard-hearted  minority.  Look  at  their  representation  in  the 
House  of  Delegates.  They  have  eighty  members  out  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen, 
that  is,  more  tlum  nine  to  fiilleen.  Reduce  it  to  the  proportion  of  eight  to  sixteen,  and 
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their  title  on  the  nme  basis  is  only  one-third  of  the  entire  number,  vix :  to  seventy-one. 
During  this  whole  time,  therefore,  while  all  these  doleful  coroplainU  have  been  utter- 
ed, they  have  been  in  the  practical  enjoyment  of  representation  ten  per  cent,  greater 
than  they  can  justly  claim.  How,  8ir,  1  do  not  bring  this  as  a  matter  of  reproach, 
or  an  item  of  debit  or  credit,  but  my  sole  object  b  to  disabuse  their  minds  and  free 
them  from  the  influence  of  imaginary  ^ievances,  and  then  bring  them  to  the  real 
questions  before  this  body  with  aU  that  spirit  of  conciliation,  harmony  and  good  will 
which  a  frank  correction  of  errors,  is  calculated  to  produce  ;  cherishing,  as  1  do,  the 
earnest  hope  that  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Convention  may  conduce  to  the  fVi- 
tore  good  feeUng,  confidence  and  affection  of  different  parts  of  the  State.  I  do  this 
that  1  may  expel  that  festering  sore,  that  they  may  be  convinced  that  they  have  mas- 
conceifed  their  own  situation,  that  no  wrong  has  been  done  them  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples, and  that  power  has  been  meted  to  them  by  their  own  scales  and  by  their  own 
weights. 

In  the  same  spirit,  and  swayed  by  similar  influences,  I  will  now  advert  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  to  show  that  on  the  very  foundation  he  laid, 
if  we  disregard  means  and  look  ouly  to  resulls,  the  question  is,  in  fact,  reduced  to  a 
Biere  form  of  words. 

But  before  I  go  to  that,  let  me  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta 
the  influence  ot  the  principle  when  reduced  to  practice,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  as  explained  by  his  coadjutor  frt>m  Loudoun 
(Mr.  Mercer,)  vix :  the  principle  of  representation  on  the  basis  of  white  population. 
The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  took  this  process.  He  did  not  controvert  the  proposi- 
tion contained  in  the  resolutions  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  but  maintained  the  re- 
port of  the  Legislative  Committee,  on  uie  ground  that  the  two  were  equivalents.  He 
claimed  that  equal  amounts  of  population  would  produce  equal  numbers  of  qualified 
•lectors.  On  this  postulate,  he  assumed,  that  the  total  numbers  of  white  persons  in 
any  region  of  the  State  was  a  fair  exponent  of  the  number  of  voters  it  would  fur- 
nish, and  the  numbers  of  population  and  of  voters,  having  the  same  ratio,  however 
different  their  sum,  the  result  would  be  the  same,  whichever  should  be  resorted  to,  in 
nut^t'^g  the  apportionment  of  representation.*  if  one  hundred  of  gross  population, 
wherever  situated,  gave  ten  voters  and  in  that  proportion,  it  would  be  just  as  accurate 
to  take  a  gross  population  for  your  computation  of  the  amount  of  representation,  as 
to  take  the  voters. 

The  gentleman  firom  Augusta,  does  not  deal  with  these  equivolents,  or  go  on  these 
postulates.  He  has  tried  Uie  effect,  and  has  not  conjectured  that  if  a  given  number 
of  whites,  in  one  port  of  the  State,  furnish  a  certain  number  of  voters,  the  same  num- 
ber of  whites  in  any  other  part  wouldP  furnish  a  like  number  of  voters.  He  has  found 
the  postulate  of  the  gentleman  frY>m  Loudoun  to  be  fallacious,  and  the  result  shows 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  irresistible  proofs  of  the  sagacity  with  which  my  fHend 
from  Chesterfield  seixed  the  true  criterion  of  the  question  in  debate.  Though  in  its 
form  his  proposition  was  supposed  to  be  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  the  West,  the  re- 
sult of  these  calculations  furnishes  demonstrable  proof  of  its  correctness. 

i  need  not  go  into  an  examination  of  the  classifications  of  the  gentleman  from  Au- 
ffosta,  made  of  the  quantum  of  power  to  each  portion  of  the  State,  deduced  by  his 
different  processes.  The  necessity  of  this  is  removed  by  the  frict  that  we  have  the 
amount  in  gross,  and  that  the  question  is  between  the  two  sections  of  the  State,  divi- 
ded by  the  Blue  Ridge. 

On  the  basis  of  qualified  voters,  on  the  Commissioners*  books,  the  Western  district 
has  nine  more  members  than  its  due  in  the  lower  House,  and  one  more  in  the  upper. 
The  gentleman  shakes  liis  head  when  I  designate  the  Blue  Rid^e  as  separating  the 
rival  interests  of  the  State.  Be  it  so.  But  let  me  tell  him,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
little  value  to  us,  to  look  to  any  line.  We  can  advance  one  step  with  the  aid  of  the 
elements  of  apportionment  we  have  obtained  from  his  estimate,  by  first  taking  this 
primary  division  of  the  State.  We  can  say  these  are  to  be  the  estimated  amount  of 
representatives  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  leave  the  sub-division  to  them.  Leave 
that  estimated  for  tne  East  to  us,  and  we  will  easily  sub-divide.  There  will  be  no  dil^ 
ficulty  on  this  score.  But,  look  to  the  estimated  amounts  for  the  sub-divisions  of  the 
State.  What  ore  .they  ?  I  could  not  take  down  the  results  of  the  gentleman's  cal- 
culations, and  so  cannot  speak  with  precision,  as  to  the  particular  sums  ;  but,  I  receiv- 
ed this  impression  from  the  whole,  that  taking  the  whole  number  of  those  who  pay 
land  tax  in  the  East  and  West,  divided  by  the  Ridge,  and  giving  them  representation 
in  proportion,  and  then  making  a  re-partition  between  the  two  sections  of  the  East, 
and  the  two  sub-divisions  of  the  West,  1  think  tlie  difference  between  the  results  of 
this,  and  an  apportionment  on  the  ratio,  that  the  amendment  under  consideration 
supplies,  will  not  amount  to  an  unit.  The  gentleman  may  say,  whether  or  not  I  am 
right  That  tlie  numbers  do  very  nearly  approximate,  is  certain.  How  much  the 
dmerence  mav  be,  is  unworthy  senous  deliberation.  Here,  then,  the  gentleman  from 
Augusta,  and  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  stand  on  a  ground  of  apportionment, 
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which  leayes  the  four  grand  diyimons  of  the  State,  almost  as  they  will  stand  on  the 
mixed  basis. 

If  you  take  the  Federal  number  and  work  by  that  rule,  it  will  bring  yen  to  nearly  the 
same  result.  Now,  it  deserves  to  be  nientioued  as  •  memorable  fact,  that  this  con- 
currence of  three  diflferent  processes,  all  leading  to  the  same  result,  shows  the  justice 
and  sagacity  of  the  scheme  of  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper  (Mr.  Green.) 

He  resorted  to  the  plan  of  a  mixed  basis  of  taxation  and  representation,  not 
arbitrary — nor  with  a  view  to  claim  and  to  conquer  power,  but  on  mature  deUbera- 
tion,  weighing  various  interests  as  they  exist — and  not  from  mere  speculation — and 
it  does  happen,  such  is  the  influence'of  the  slave  property,  (which  is  not  proper^ 
merely,  but  men)  on  the  other  classes  of  persons  and  property,  in  the  community, 
as  to  render  it  indispensable  that  they  should  be  considered  in  the  ratio.  And  it  is 
another  and  most  striking  evidence  of  the  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  those  who  origi- 
nated the  Federal  number.  It  acts  on  the  just  principles  of  political  economy.  Ine 
slave  population  acts,  not  only  as  the  labormg  power  of  society,  but  it  takes  the  place 
of  men.  Wherever  slavery  exists,  and  you  look  to  the  freemen  of  society  for  its  go- 
vernment, and  there  is  any  property  qualification,  you  arrive  at  the  same  object,  or 
yery  nearly  so,  by  adding  three-fitlhs  of  the  slave  population,  as  by  ascertaining  all  the 
voters,  and  apportioning  your  representation  accordmg  to  numbers. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  consoling.  It  presents  us  a  point  where  all  the  pro- 
cesses meet  and  coincide :  and  then  the  only  question  is  (seeing  this  is  the  result  by 
either  calculation,)  not  which  ratio  shall  be  employed  just  this  moment,  but  wliat 
shall  be  fixed  upon  as  the  rule  of  future  apportionments.  On  that  subject,  every  con- 
sideration of  wisdom  and  of  convenience,  requires  that  we  ducard  at  once,  other 
modes  of  calculation,  and  take  the  easy,  simple,  practical  plan  of  the  Federal  number, 
and  make  our  apportionment  by  that. 

Why  are  we  to  take  tliis  ?  Not  arbitrarily,  but  because  it  agrees  with  the  other 
processes,  and  because,  if  any  other  is  resorted  to,  for  the  future  rule,  you  force  an 
artificial  state  of  thin^,  by  holding  out  to  politicians  and  individuals,  mducements 
to  produce  it,  with  a  view  to  an  unequal  distribution  of  poUtical  power.  If  you  take 
taxation  as  your  rule,  legislation  may  be  moulded,  not  by  right  principles,  but  sinister 
views  to  it ;  influence  on  political  power  and  taxation  may  be  managed,  wo  as  mere- 
ly to  affect  the  balance  of  that  power. 

If  you  take  the  rule  of  qualified  voters  only,  then  you  encounter  the  difficulty  of 
accurately  determining  tlieir  number.  The  very  element  of  calculation  is  wanting. 
If  you  go  to  the  Commissioners'  books,  you  encounter  the  toil  and  expense  of  regis- 
tering ul  the  lawful  voters  throughout  this  land  :  and  you  encounter,  besides,  tlie  ac- 
tive pr'mciple  alluded  to  by  the  ^ntleman  from*Augusta,  leading  men  to  make  a  false 
and  fraudulent  representation  ot  the  number  of  those  votes,  and  give  an  artificial  ex- 
aggeration of  it;  and  thus  you  will  have  on  your  books,  a  host  of  men  of  straw,  who 
disappear  at  the  polls.  You  do  more.  And  I  wonder  that  the  strong  and  mascu- 
line mind  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  did  not  see  this  danger^  and  repudiate  the 
rule.  If  I  understood  him  aright,  there  is  no  one  who  re^rds,  with  a  stronger  feel- 
ing of  foreboding  and  solicitude,  that  part  of  our  duty  which  consists  in  prescribing 
the  qualification  of  voters,  than  the  gentleman.  I  nave  the  authority  oi  his  whole 
political  life,  (and  the  life  of  no  man  can  be  more  confidently  appealed  to,  to  deter- 
mine Uie  future  from  the  past,)  for  this  assertion.  And  what  must  be  the  conse- 
quences, if  he  adopts  this  principle  as  a  future  test  of  political  power  ? 

The  very  first  effect  of  it,  will  be  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  this  Convention,  not  to 
the  consideration  of  the  reasons  which  legitimately  belong  to  the  subject,  but  to  its 
influence  on  the  grand  question  of  power. 

The  effect  will  be,  that  you  interpose  a  barrier  to  a  fair,  candid,  and  judicious  de- 
cision of  the  questions  affecting  the  limits  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  am  exempt  myself  from  the  operation  of  such  an  influence.  I  fear  that  my 
mind  may  be  turned  away,  from  considerations  justly  belonging  to  those  questions, 
by  the  important  and  decisive  influence  of  whatever  principles  we  adopt,  to  regulate 
tine  Right  of  Sufl^rage,  on  the  all-absorbing  question  now  under  consideration. 

This  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  fixinjg  upon  the  ratio  of  voters,  as  a  principle  of  fu- 
tare  action.  But,  what  will  be  the  effect  in  future  ?  Fraud  and  simulation  in  fixing 
the  number  of  voters.  Insuperable  difficulty  will  arise  in  ffettins  at  the  real  number 
of  voters.  And  allowing  jou  to  get  at  it  first,  what  will  be  me  result  hereafter  ? 
We  propose,  by  the  resolution  in  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  to  extend 
the  Kight  of  Smfirage,  so  as  to  include  many  new  classes  of  voters.  We  embrace  all 
who  are  house-keepers,  and  have  been  assessed  for,  and  have  paid  revenue  taxes.  I 
know  not  if  it  will  be  carried  to  that  extent — but  that  has  been  proposed.  But,  as- 
auming  that  that  rule  shall  obtain,  what  is  the  number  of  qualified  voters  when  we 
look  to  the  numbers,  not  now,  but  in  afler  time  ?  When  we  fix  the  time  the  Census 
•hall  be  taken,  we  cannot  look  to  a  former  Census,  but  to  that  taken  in  the  same  year 
the  apportionment  shall  be  made ;  and  that  is  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  allotment. 
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Well.  And  what  ii  the  expense  at  which  the  ascendancy  of  political  power  maj  h% 
purchased  ?  Aye,  purchased  ? — put  up  to  auction — and  you  the  offerers.  The  delin- 
quents in  the  payment  of  a  co«nty  levy  shilling  tax  will  probably  average  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  for  each  county,  and  they,  it  may  be  presumed,  have  not 
taxable  property.  The  number  of  voters  at  this  time,  taking  as  the  criterion  of  suf- 
frage, the  payment  of  a  revenue  tax,  are  probably  about  36,0iX)  West  of  the  Ridffe ; 
and  by  the  calculation  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  there  are  15,000  or  20JU00 
more  above  the  tute  of  twenty-one,  who  either  have  no  property  at  all,  or  no  taxable 
property.  You,  Sir,  well  know,  as  every  ^member  of  this  Convention  knows,  that 
firora  the  manner  in  which  the  assessments  are  made,  every  individual,  by  his  own 
mere  ipse  dixit,  may  qualify  himself  to  vote,  so  far  as  that  quahfication  depends  on 
having  his  name  on  the  commissioner's  book,  and  an  assessment  of  a  tax  on  property. 
Suppose  the  case  of  a  contractor  or  manufacturer  who  has  in  his  employ  five  hundred 
day-labourers,  every  one  of  them  subject  to  his  beck  and  call — though  not  one  of 
them  may  own  a  d(olIar*s  worth  of  taxable  or  other  property,  yet  every  one  of  them 
may  at  pleasure,  when  called  on  by  the  commissioner,  afiect  to  own  a  horse  or  some 

Sroperty  not  subject  to  a  higher  tax  than  four  cents,  and  give  in  that  as  property  owned 
y  him  and  Mahle  to  a  revenue  tax ;  and  this  tax  being  paid,  he  ranks  as  a  voter,  and 
more  than  that,  he  will  enter  into  the  computation  when  representation  is  to  be  appor- 
tioned. By  this  process,  20,000  may  be  added  to  the  nurat^r  of  voters,  at  an  expense 
of  $  600,  and  the  addition  of  this  20,000  may,  nay,  will  change  the  entire  balance  of 
political  power.  Tou  would  thus  put  up  that  balance  at  a  wretched  auction,  and  sell 
It  for  a  miserable  pittance.  Will  gentlemen  close  their  eyes  to  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject? If  we  are  to  proceed  in  this  downward  course,  let  us  go  the  whole  length 
at  once,  and  not  require  these  petty  frauds  to  bring  upon  us  all  the  practical  conse- 
ouences  of  the  utmost  extreme  to  which  we  may  go  in  extending  the  Right  of  Suf* 
u'age.  Let  us  at  once  adopt  the  plan  of  Universal  Sufirafe — admit  paupers  and  all  to 
the  polls.  Let  us  give  full  efficacy  to  the  so  much  loveo  principle  of  numbers  to  its 
whole  extent.  Let  us  no  longer  struggle  witli  each  other  under  vain  disguises,  but 
consent  like  men  in  the  face  of  day,  that  we  will  take  Universal  SuiSrage  as  one  of  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution. 

I  appeal  to  the  gentleman  from  Fairfax,  (Mr.  Fitzhugh,)  the  gentlem^  from  Aa- 
gusta,  (Mr.  Johnson,^  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge,)  and  to  all  tJie 

Sentlemen  on  that  side  the  House,  if  they  do  not  render  tliis  almost  inevitable ;  if 
ley  resort  to  such  a  principle  as  is  now  proposed,  not  for  the  present  only,  but  for  all 
future  times,  as  the  rule  for  the  apportionment  of  representation :  and  then  I  solemnly 
ask  them,  are  they  prepared  with  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Suflrage,  to  incur 
this  consequence  ? 

Sir,  I  renounce  it.  I  call  on  others,  and  especially  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have 
appealed,  to  join  me  in  renouncing  it,  and  to  unite  to  furnish  some  ground  on  which 
all  can  meet,  and  this  vexed  question  be  terminated,  at  least, so  far  as  results  are  con- 
cerned. Let  us  renounce  all  our  processes.  This  I  hold  out  to  our  antagonists  as  an 
olive  branch — 1  tender  it  as  a  peace-offering — let  us  renounce  all  our  processes,  and 
take  results  and  fix  them  in  the  Constitution,  and  wrangle  no  longer  about  a  form  of 
words.  Let  us  endeavor  to  fix  on  some  principle  to  guide  us  in  all  our  future  changes. 
But  if  we  cannot  do  this,  then  let  the  Constitution  be  silent,  as  to  the  rule  to  govern 
in  future,  and  leave  to  future  times  to  provide  for  future  exigencies.  Not  that  I  pre- 
fer or  approve  the  omission  in  tlie  Constitution  of  some  rule  applicable  in  such  exi- 
gencies. I  would  acquiesce  in  it,  however,  rather  than  continue  the  tedious  and  per- 
nicious struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged.  If  our  brethren  in  the  West  will  discharge 
firom  their  minds  imaginary  injuries,  and  unseasonable  fastidiousness,  there  is  a  prm- 
ciple  in  which  we  ail  might  meet,  simple,  practicable,  already  established,  and  sus- 
taining a  most  important  interest  of  the  State :  a  principle  which  adapts  itself  to  all 
changes — and  which,  if  the  prospects  held  out  in  the  West,  be  not  the  creations  of 
fancy,  but  the  prophetic  augury  of  wise  observation,  will  carry  there,  along  with  its 
increasing  prosperity  and  population,  the  power  which  is  its  due. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  principles  on  which  I  became  a  member  of  this  Con- 
yention.  They  were  known  to  the  public  before  I  became  a  depository  of  the  trust 
I  hold  here,  and  permit  me  to  say  to  tlie  gentlemen  of  the  West— brethren  of  the 
nme  community,  if  my  wislies  shall  prevail,  brethren  of  the  same  community,  we 
will  remain  in  all  time  to  come  j  for  I  will  not  permit  my  mind  to  indulge  even  m  the 
hypothetical  anticipation  of  a  state  of  things  that  would  reconcile  me  to  a  separation 
of  the  State,  or  to  a  disunion  of  the  United  States.  In  that  term  disunion,  ore  inclu- 
ded all  tlie  master  ills  that  can  affect  a  people  or  a  State.  Though  we  may,  and  cer- 
tainly will,  suffer  less  by  the  separaUon  Uian  the  West,  how  heart-sickening  is  this 
estimate,  not  of  blessings,  but  of^  woes !  Come  disunion  when  it  may,  it  is  due  to  the 
candour  of  this  debate,  to  say,  that  strong  as  we  are,  it  will  bring  to  us  a  measure  of 
evil,  at  least  equal  to  that  which  our  NorDiern  neighbours  will  suffer.  Nay,  I  fear 
that  if  the  extremity  of  suffering  to  which  the  several  parta  of  the  Union  would  be 
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•xpoted  hy  00  disastroos  an  eyent,  could  be  accurately  guaged,  the  painful  pre-«mt> 
nenoe  of  superior  suffering  would  be  found  to  belong  to  the  Southern  States. 

I  haTe  not  myself,  been  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  West.  I  am  a  friend  to 
internal  improvement.  I  have  manifested  it  not  by  professions  merely,  but  by  acta 
in  discharge  of  my  solemn  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Le^slature.  To  the  gentle- 
man from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Mercer,)  1  allow  the  meed  of  praise,  of  beinff  the  author  of 
the  law  which  established  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and  munificenUy  endowed  it. 
To  his  zeal  and  influence,  its  success  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed — If  praise  it  be,  1  may 
claim  for  myself,  that  which  belongs  to  an  humble  but  earnest  ally  m  tlie  same  cause. 
It  had  my  support— and  therein,  1  think  I  gave  no  indication  of  hostility  to  Western 
interests.  I  still  continue  the  friend  of  internal  improvement  within  those  hmita 
which  its  true  friends  are  disposed  to  assign  to  it.  I  am  hostile  to  gor^ous  and  vision- 
mty  schemes,  calculated  only  to  delude  Uie  public  mind,  to  play  before  the  tmagina- 
wn  the  image  <}f  a  great  but  unattainable  good,  or  if  not  unattainable,  to  be  accom- 
fHihed  only  at  a  cost  more  than  all  the  benefit  it  can  yield  will  counterbalance.  The 
Ir^  test  of  the  expediency  of  attempting  improvements  of  every  kind,  is  that  which 
IMa  laid  down  by  my  friend  from  Augusta,  (Mr.  Johnson .')  Let  that  be  always  ap- 
^ed,  and  with  caution  and  care.  When  I  see  presented  to  me  a  scheme  for  any 
work  for  improving  the  state  of  tlie  country,  and  I  find  it  to  be  such,  that  those  who 
laceive  the  aid  will  be  able  themselves  to  return  the  sum  expended,  or  a  reasonable 
interest  on  it,  I  shall  olways  be  willing  to  advance  for  their  aid  the  treasure  and  credit  ' 
of  the  State.  And  let  me  add,  tliat  uiis  is  not  a  sin^Iar  sentiment  by  any  m«ans  in 
the  Eastern  portion  of  the  State  :  and  nothing  can  exterminate  tliat  feeling  and  turn 
•11  the  kindly  and  wholesome  offections  of  the  people  of  the  East,  to  gall  and  bitter> 
ness,  but  a  callous  indifference  to  the  mighty  interests  they  hold,  and  the  tremendous 
dangers  to  which  ttiose  interests  are  exposed,  and  expose  th(HW  who  hold  them.  If 
Hie  East  shall  find  or  have  just  cause  to  suspect  that  callous  indifference,  not  to  their 
property  merely,  but  to  their  happiness  and  their  safety  ;  not  to  a  matter  of  pence 
and  farthings,  out  to  their  existence  itself;  the  effect  will  be  a  state  of  constant  \n- 
miietude,  of  uninterrupted  apprehension — a  total  destruction  of  ouiet  and  happiness. 
If  to  this  indifference  shall  be  added  a  grospii.g  and  intractable  spirit — a  resort  to 
tfaemee  of  an^y  declamation  to  overbear  by  passion  and  prejudice,  and  delusion,  in- 
stead of  weighing  with  candour  their  claims,  and  estimating  them  with  the  kindness 
of  fraternal  feeling — ^then,  that  will  be  done  in  the  East,  which  some  gentlemen  think 
has  been  done  in  the  West.  There  will  be  concert  and  combination.  Stimulated  by 
the  feelings  produced  by  that  most  intolerable  evil,  and  ever-present  sense  of  insecu- 
rity, they  will  re^rd  the  inexorable  authors  of  it,  with  fierce  and  angry  hostili^,  and 
every  collision  will  heat  the  blood,  and  tend  to  melt  into  one  common  mass,  i&  their 
interests  and  passions,  and  then  the  two  divisions  of  tlie  State  will  stand  confronted 
with  each  other ;  with  passions  aroused ;  fraternal  feelings  exasperated  into  bitter- 
ness ;  and  then  the  minority  in  the  East,  impelled  by  one  feeling,  and  directed  by 
common  will,  will,  ^as  the  ^ntleman  says  that  of  the  West  has  done,)  practically 
control  the  power  or  the  majority.  The  tendency  of  the  claims  so  inexorably  ur^d 
in  total  disregard  of  the  rights  and  security  of  the  East,  is  to  break  the  cement  which 
has  heretofore  so  consolidated  Western  feelings  and  interests,  and  to  fuse  all  the 
people  of  the  East,  as  it  were,  into  one  body  having  but  one  soul. 

I  invoke  gentlemen  to  take  this  view — I  ask  them,  whether  they  can  think  of  act- 
ing so  as  to  produce  this  violent  wrenching  of  all  tiie  feelings  which  ought  to  bind 
ns  as  members  of  one  political  family,  and  plant  a  thorn  in  the  wound  made  by  the 
Tiolent  divulsion  which  will  rankle  for  all  time  to  come,  and  as  an  eloquent  advocate 
of  American  rights  said,  in  the  British  Parliament,  in  an  analogous  case,  produce  that 
immedieabUe  vmnuSf  for  which  time  has  no  lenitive,  and  no  physician  a  core. 

Mr.  Stanard  having  resumed  his  seat,  the  question  was  propounded  from  the  Chair, 
and  after  a  pause,  seemed  likely  to  be  taken,  when 

|Mr.  RAifDOLPH]rose,  and  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows  : 

iPIr.  ChairmanTlt  has  been  with  great  disappointment,  and  yet  deeper  regret,  that 
I  have  perceived  an  invincible  repugnance  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  representing 
here,  a  large  portion  of  the  Commonwealth,  extending  from  Cape  Henry  to  the 
Mountains,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  North  Carolina  line,  that  portion  of  it  in 
which  my  own  oistrict  is  situated,  to  take  a  share  in  thb  debate — a  repugnance  net 
resulting — I  say  so  from  my  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  them — not  resulting 
from  any  want  of  ability,  nor  from  the  want  of  a  just,  modest,  and  manly  confidence 
in  the  abilities  they  possess.  I  have  looked  to  Norfolk ;  I  have  looked  to  Southamp- 
ton ;  I  have  looked  to  Dinwiddle ;  I  have  looked  to  Brunswick,  for  the  display  of 
talent  Whicb  I  knew  to  exist :  but.  Sir,  I  have  looked  in  vain. 

And  it  is  this  circumstance  only — I  speak  it  with  a  sincerity,  I  have  too  much  self- 
respect  to  vouch  for,  which  has  induced  me  to  overcome  the  insuperable  aversion ; 
insuperable  until  now ;  that  I  have  felt,  to  attract  towards  myself  the  attention  of  the 
Committee. 
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\Aa  loQ^  ts  I  lnv»  had  mn^  &ce4  opiaionf ,  I  have  heen  in  tlie  habit  of  consideriiif 
toirC)iii»titation  of  Vufiniii^  iteder  which  I  hare  lired  for  more  than  half  a  oentuiy, 
with  all  its  faalts  and  htihngrs,  and  with  all  the  objections  which  practical  men — not 
thjBOfists  and  visionary  Bpecuiaton,  haVe  urged  or  can  urge  against  it,  at  the  verj 
b^  ConatitHtioa ;  not  for  Japan ;  not  lor  China ;  not  for  New  England;  or  for  Old 
Eftfland ;  bo^t  for  this,  oar  ancient  Conraioaweaith  of  Virginia. 

Duty  I  am  not  such  a  bigot  as  to  be  unwilling,  under  any  circumstancea,  however 
imperious,  to  change  the  Constitution  under  which  I  waa  born ;  I  may  say,  certainly 
nnder  which  I  was  brought  up,  and  under  which,  I  had  hoped  to  be  carried  to  mj 
grave.  My  principles  on  that  subject  are  these  :  the  grievance  must  first  be  clear^ 
specified,  aiid  fiilly  proved  ;  it  must  be  vital,  or  rather^  deadly  in  its  effect;  its  mag- 
nitude must  be  such  as  will  justify  prudent  and  reasonable  men  in  taking  the  always 
delicate,  often  dangerous  step,  of  making  innovations  in  their  fundamental  law  ;  and 
the  remedy  proposed  must  be  reasonable  and  adequate  to  the  end  in  view.  When 
the  grievance  shall  have  been  thus  made  out,  I  hold  him  to  be  not  a  loyal  subject,  but 
apolitical  bigot,  who  would  refuse  to  apply  the  suitable  remedy. 

But,  I  will  not  submit  my  case  to  a  poUtical  physician ;  come  his  diploma  from 
whence  it  may ;  who  would  at  once  prescribe  all  the  medicines  in  the  Pharmacopcsia. 
not  only  for  the  disense  1  now  have,  but  for  all  the  diseases  of  every  possible  kmd  I 
ever  might  have  in  future.  These  are  my  principles,  and  1  am  willing  to  carry  thea 
out ;  for,  I  will  not  hold  any  principles  which  I  may  not  fairly  carry  out  in  practice. 
Judge,  then,  with  what  surprise  and  pain,  I  found  that  not  one  department  of  this 
Government — no,  not  one — Legislative,  Executive  or  Judicial — nor  one  branch  of 
either,  was  left  untonched  by  lite  spirit  of  imunHttian^  (for  I  cannot  call  it  reform.) 
When  even  the  Senate,  yes,  sir,  the  Senate,  which  had  so  lately  been  swept  by  the 
besom  of  innovation — even  the  Senate  had  not  gone  untouched  or  unscathed.  Many 
innovations  are  proposed  to  be  made,  without  any  one  practical  grievance  having  been 
even  suggested,  much  less  shown. 

Take  that  branch  of  the  Government  which  was  so  thoroughly  reformed  in  1816, 
■and  even  that  is  not  untouched.     Sir,  who  ever  heard  a  whisper,  ab  urbe  ccnUt^  to 
this  da^,  that  the  Senators  of  Virginia  were  too  yovtJ^fidf  I  never  heard  such  aaeati^ 
ment  in  mv  life.     And  in  the  Tlouse  of  Delegates,  what  man  ever  heard  thKt  tlM 
members — f  speak  of  them,  of  course,  in  the  aggregate — that  the  members  were  too 
young  ^    Tet,  even  there — it  is  to  be  declared,  that  all  men  who  might  be  elected  to 
that  body  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-four,  are  to  be  disfranchised  ; 
and  as  regards  the  Senate,  all  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty.     Tea,  Sir, 
not  only  the  spring  and  seed-time,  but  the  summer  and  harvest  of  life  ;  that  delight- 
f\:<  season  which  neither  you.  Sir,  nor  I  can  ever  recal ;  the  dearest  and  the  best  p<^- 
tion  of  our  lives  ;  during  this  period  of  nine  years,  the  very  prime  of  human  life, 
men  are  to  be  disfranchised.     And  for  what  ?  for  a  political  megrim,  a  freak — no  ev'l 
is  suggested.    The  case  is  certainly  very  rare,  that  a  roan  under  thirty  is  elected  a 
member  of  the  Senate.     It  will  then  be  said,  there  is  no  privation,  and,  therefore,  no 
injury.     But,  Sir,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  man's  being  not  elected,  and 
a  fundamental  law  stamping  a  stigma  upon  him  by  which  he  is  excluded  from  the 
noblest  privilege  to  which  jio  merit  or  exertion  on  his  part  can  restore  him.     But,  all 
this,  I  suppose,  is  in  obedience  to  the  all- prevailing  principle,  that  vox  poptdi  vox  dei;    ' 
aye,  Sir,  the  all-prevailing  principle,  that  Numbers  and  Numbers  alone,  are  to  regu- 
late all  things  in  political  society,  in  the  very  teeth  of  those  abstract  natural  righls  of 
man,  which  constitute  the  only  shadow  of  claim  to  exercise  this  monstrous  tyranny. 
With  these  general  remarks,  permit  me  to  attempt — (I  am  afraid  it  will  prove  an 
abortive  attempt)  to  say  something  on  the  observations  of  §ther  gentlemen,  to  which 
I  have  given  the  most  profound  attention  I  am  capable  of     Sir,  I  have  no  other  pre- 
paration for  this  task,  than  a  most  patient  attention  to  what  has  been  said  here^and 
m  the  Committee,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  and  deep,  intense,  and  almost  annihi- 
lattag  thought  on  the  subjects  before  us.     This  is  all  the  preparation  that  1  have  made. 
I  cannot  follow  the  example  which  has  been  set  me.     I  cannot  go  into  the  history  of 
my  past  life,  or  defend  my  political  consistency  here  or  elsewhere.     I  will  not  do  this 
for   tliis  reason:  1  have  always  held  it  unwise  to  plead  Hill  I  am  arraigned,  and  ar- 
raigned before  a  tribunal  having  competent  and  ample  jurisdiction.     My  political  con- 
sistency requires  no  snch  defence.     My  claim  to  Republicanism  rests  on  no  patent 
taken  out  yesterday,  or  to  be  taken  out  to-morrow.     My  life  itself  is  my  only  vouch- 
er, a  life  spent  for  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  the  most  grateful  of  constituents. 

The  gentleman  from  Augusta,  who  occupies  so  large  a  space,  both  in  the  time  and 
in  the  e^e  of  the  House,  has  told  us  that  he  fought  ^lantly  bv  the  side  of  his  noble 
£riend  from  Chesterfield,  so  long  as  victory  whs  possible,  and  that  it  was  not  until  he 
viras  conquered,  that  he  grounded  his  arms.  The  gentleman  farther  told  us  that,  finding 
his  native  country  and  his  early  friends  on  this  side  the  mountain,  on  whose  behafi' 
he  had  waged  that  gallant  war— )^e  found  he  hesitated  what  part  to  take  new,  until  his 
constituents,  aye,  Sir — and  more  than  that,  his  property,  on  the  other  side — and  he 
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has  tak«ii  his  course  accordingly.  Well,  9ir,  aod  will  he  not  allow,  on  our  part, 
tliat  some  consideration  is  due  to  our  constituents,  alUwmgh  they  happen  to  he  our 
neighbours ;  or  to  our  yropertyy  although  we  reaidtt  upon  it  ^  Are  either  or  both  Ims 
dear  on  that  account  ? 

But,  Sir,  I  put  it  to  the  Ck}mniittee,  whetlier  the  gentleman  is  not  mistaken  in  point 
of  fact?  Whetlier  the  victory  is  indeed  won  ?  Every  one,  to  be  sure,  is  the  best  judge 
whether  he  is  beaten  or  not.  But,  I  put  it  to  the  gentleman  hinihelf,  whether,  if  he 
were  now  fighting  alon?  side  of  his  noble  friend  from  Chesterfield,  tlie  scale  might 
not  possibly  turn  the  oQier  way  ?  No  man,  however,  is  compelled  to  fight  after  ne 
feels  himself  vanquished. 

Sir,  I  mean  no  ill-timed  pleasantry,  either  as  it  regards  the  place  where  it  is  uttered, 
the  person  to  whom  it  refers,  and  least  of  all,  as  it  respects  him  by  whom  the  remark 
is  made,  when  I  say,  that  in  this  prudent  resolution  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Augus- 
ta, he  could  not  have  been  exceeded  in  caution  and  forecast  by  a  certain  renowned 
Captain  Dugate  Dolgetty  himself.  Sir,  the  war  being  ended,  he  takes  service  on  the 
other  side  : — the  sceptre  haviiifir  passed  from  Judah,  the  gentleman  stretches  out  his 
arm  from  Richmond,  to  Rockfish  Gap,  to  intercept  and  clutch  it  in  its  passage. 

Among  various  other  observations  with  which  he  favoured  the  Conmiittee,  he  pro- 
tested with  great  earnestness  against  opinions  relating  to  tiie  Federal  Government  or 
its  administration  being  intnwTuced  here.  Sir,  the  gentleman  is  too  great  a  lawyer 
not  to  know,  that  the  Federal  Government  is  our  Government : — it  is  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  Virginia : — and  if  a  man  were  disposed  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  Constitution, 
and  the  admmistratiou  of  the  Federal  Government,  he  could  not  do  it:  they  would  be 
forced  open.  Sir,  by  tlie  interests,  and  feehngs,  aye,  and  by  the  passions  too,  which 
have  existed,  do  exist,  and  will  continue  to  exist,  as  long  as  Virginia  herself  shall 
have  existence. 

^  is  not  the  least  of  my  regrets  that  one  of  the  most  inevitable  consequences  of 
these  changes,  if  they  Bhall  lake  efl'ect,  will  be  totally  to  change  all  the  politics  of 
Vir^nia  in  reference  to  the  Federal  Government ;  (without  consideriiiff  tlie  hands  in 
which  it  may  luippen  to  be  placed,)  and  1  do  confidently  believe,  tliat  tlie  very  greatr^ 
est  Citixf  of  llit-m  is  to  be  found  in  the  hope  of  producii)|r  that  all-desired  changeTj 
lu  iiiai*y  case  Li  I  know  it  to  exist,  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Sir,  wo  (MH  t  shut  our  eyes  to  the  Federal  Government. 

lyht'ti  in  17,^8,  tlie  Convention  of  Virginia  adopted  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
part  of  iivr  Constitution,  they  effected  a  greater  change  in  our  Constitution  tlian  tlie 
wildest  retornitr  now  suggests  to  us  :  to  estimate  the  amount  of  that  change  we  muet 
have  reference  to  her  interests  and  power  at  tliat  day  :  if  not,  we  may  call  owsdrcs 
Statesmen,  bnl  the  world  will  apply  to  us  a  very  diflerent  epithet.  Among  innui-e- 
rable  causes  why  I  now-oppose  a  change,  is  my  full  recollection  of  tlie  change  wliich 
was  then  brou^rht  about.  1  have  by  experience  learned  that  changes,  even  in  the  or- 
dinary law  ot*  the  land,  do  not  always  operate  as  tiie  drawer  of  the  bill,  or  the  Legis- 
lative botiy,  may  have  anticipated :  and  of  all  things  in  the  world,  a  Government, 
■whether  rcinW  made,  to  suit  casual  customers,  or  made  per  order,  is  the  very  last  tliat 
operates  as  lis  framers  intended.  Governments  are  liKe  revolutions  :  you  may  put 
tliem  in  motion,  but  1  defy  you  to  control  them  afler  they  are  in  motion. 

Sir,  if  ther^  is  any  one  thing  clearer  than  another,  it  is  tliat  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion intendfd  that  the  State  Governments  should  issue  no  paper  money  ;  and  by  giv- 
ing the  Feder  J  Government  power  "  to  coin  money y''  it  was  intended  to  insure  the 
result  that  tlii^  should  be  a  hard  money  Government : — and  what  is  it.'  It  is  a  paper- 
m<)rey  Government  If  tliis  be  the  result,  in  spite  of  all  precautions  to  the  contra- 
ryjiSir,  this  IS  no  time,  iH  the  late  illustrious  President  of  tlie  Court  of  Appeals  was 
wont  to  say,  t<»  mince  words,)  and  these  Governments  have  turned  out  to  be  two  most 
corrupt  paper-rnoney  Governments,  and  you  could  not  prevent  it;  pow  fian  we  ex- 
peert,  now,  to  define  and  hmit  the  operation  of  new  and  untried  princrplesQ  For  new 
aij^^  untried  Uioy  are ;  and  if  God  lends  me  strength,  I  will  prove  it. 

g  have  very  hi^h  authorit^-l"^'**'  authority  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta— {to  say 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  intended  to  he  char^red  only  with  the  external  re- 
lationaof  the  countxy  :  but,  by  asU*ange  transformation! it  has  become  tlie  regulator, 
(abandoning  the  Colonial  trade  by  negligence,  or  inc?Fpacity,  or  bntli,  and  crippUng 
all  our  other  trade,)  pi  has  become  tlie  regulator  of  tlie  interior  of  the  country  ;  its 
roads ;  its  canals ;  anfl^  more  than  all,  of  its  productive,  or  rather  iU  unproductive  la- 
bour, (for  they  have  made  it  so.)^ 

Yet,  with  these  facts  st-iring  us  in  the  face,  we  are  gravely  told  not  to  look  at  the 
Federal  Government  at  all.  And  this  in  the  Government  of  Virginia,  where,  to 
«8e  a  venr  homely  phrase,  but  one  that  exactly  suits  the  case,  we  can't  take  a  step 
without  breaking  our  shins  over  some  Federal  obstacle. 

Sir,  I  can  readily  see  a  very  strong  motive  for  wishing  to  do  away  all  past  distinc- 
tions in  politics,  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  old  as  well  as  of  recent  events,  and  once 
more  to  come  with  somethuig  like  equal  chances  into  the  poUtical  lottery. 
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Let  m©  return  to  m^  illustration,  ^hat  provision  is  tliere,  Mr.  Chainnan,  eitlier 
in  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  or  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  ee- 
tablishes  it  as  a  principle,  tliat  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  should  be  the  sole  res- 
trainingr  and  regulating  power  on  the  mad  and  unconstitutional  usurpations  of  the 
Federal  Government  ?  There  is  no  such  provision  in  either : — ^yet,  in  practice,  and  in 
fact,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  been,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  the  sole  counterpoise  and  check  on  the  usurpations  of  tlie  Federal 
Government — so  far  as  they  have  been  checked  at  all :  1  wish  they  had  been  checked 
more  effectually.  ^^ 

For  a  long  time^  our  brethren  of  the  South,  because  we  were  the  frontier  State  of 
the  great  Southern  division  of  tlie  Union,  were  dead  to  considerations  to  which  they 
have,  I  fear,  awaked  too  late.  Virginia  was  left  alone  and  unsuppprted,  unless  by 
the  feeble  aid  of  her  distant  offspring,  Kentucky.     It  is  because  i  am  unwilling  to 

five  up  this  check,  or  to  diminish  its  force,  that  1  am  unwilling  to  pull  down  the  edi- 
ce  of  our  State  Government  from  the  garret  to  the  cellar;  aye,  down  to  the  founda- 
tion stone.  1  will  not  put  in  hazard  this  single  good,  for  all  the  benefits  the  warm- 
est advocate  of  reform  can  hope  to  derive  from  the  results  of  this  bodyTj 

The  gentleman  from  Augusta  told  us,  yesterday,!  believe,  or  the  day  before,  or  the 
day  before  that,  (I  really  do  not  remember  wiiich.)  tliat  slaves  have  always  been  a 
subject  of  taxation  in  Virginia,  and  that  a  long  while  ago  neat  cattle  had  also  been 
taxed.  In  regard  to  these  horned  cattle,  I  Uiink  they  have  occupied  full  as  much  at- 
tention as  they  are  entitled  to  in  this  debate.  But,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  we  were 
then,  not  taxmg  tlie  cattle  of  the  IVest^  for  there  was  no  West,  but  a  few  scattered 
settlements  beyond  the  mountain ;  and  what  we  have  been  discussing  was  the  pro- 
portion of  taxes  paid  by  the  East  and  tlie  West.  No  sooner  was  an  interest  in  this 
subject  estabhshed  beyond  the  mountains,  than  the  tax  was  laid  aside.  At  that  time. 
Sir,  the  Commonwealtli  of  Virginia  was  throughout,  a  slave-holding  Commonwealth : 
(would  to  God  she  were  so  now.)  And  is  it  then  so  wonderful  that  slaves  should 
have  been  a  subject  of  taxation  ?  Yes,  Sir :  Virginia  was  then  not  only  tliroughout, 
a  slave-holding,  but  a  tobacco- plan  ting  Commonwealth.  You  can't  open  tlie  Statute 
Book — I  mean  one  of  the  Old  Statute  B.x>ks,  not  those  that  have  I><-on  defaced  by  the 
finger  of  reform — and  not  see  that  tobacco  w^as,  in  fact,  the  cmroncy,  as  well  as 
staple  of  the  State.  We  paid  our  clerks'  fees  in  tobacco  :  verdicts  were  i^iven  in  to- 
bacco :  and  bonds  were  executed  payable  in  tobacco.  That  accounts  lor  it  hU.  Wiiile 
a  large  portion  of  the  Slate  has  ceased  to  be  a  slave-holding,  and  a  ntill  Inr^rer  portion 
has  ceased  to  be  a  tobacco- phinting  community,  the  burden  has  rested  on  tlie  nenks 
of  a  comparatively  small,  unhappy,  and  I  will  say  it,  a  proscriberl  ciiste  in  the  com- 
munity. Not  that  any  such  effect  was  intended,  when  all  were  tohaoco- planters,  tax- 
es on  slaves  and  tobacco  were  fair  and  equal.  But,  time,  the  grentfbt  oi'  innctvotors, 
has  silently  operated  to  produce  this  great  and  grinding  oppression .  My  nativity  oast 
my  lot  there.  I  am  one  of  them.  I  participate  in  all  tiieir  interests  mid  replinga. 
And  if  I  had  been  told,  until  I  had  the  evidence  of  fiict  to  prove  it — that  one  of  tli© 
ereat  slave-holding  and  tobacco-planting  districts,  would  lend  itsflf  to  the  support  of 
Mie  report  of  tlie  Legislative  Committee,  unmitigited,  or,  to  use  a  tiriu  ftir  which  I 
am  indebted  to  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania,  unmoU{/iedy  or  undulcififd  by  any 
thing  to  give  it  a  wholesome  operation,  I  would  not  have  lielieved  it.  NoUiing  but 
ocular  ana  auricular  demonstration,  would  have  made  me  believe  it  possible.  For  my 
part,  I  had  not  only,  as  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  has  said,  never  have  been 
born,  but,  being  born  and  grown  up  as  1  am,  it  were  better  for  me  that  a  milKstone 
were  hanged  about  my  neck,  and  I  cast  into  the  uttermost  depths  of  the  sea.  than  to 
return  to  my  constituents  after  having  given  a  naked  vote  for  the  report  of  the  Comi 
mittee. 

Sir,  when  1  speak  of  danger,  from  what  quarter  dOes  it  come  ;  from  whom  }  From 
the  corn  and  oat  growers  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Pamun- 
key  >  From  the  fishermen  on  the  Chesapeake  ?  The  pilots  of  Elizabeth  City  ?  No, 
Sir — from  ourselves — from  the  great  slave-holding  and  tobacco  planting  districts  of 
the  State.  I  could  not  have  brought  myself  to  believe  it — notliing  could  have  persua- 
ded me  to  beheve,  that  the  real  danger  which  threatens  this  great  interest,  should 
spring  from  those  districts  themselves.  And,  arrogant  and  presumptuous  as  it  may 
appear  in  me,  (these  epitliets  have  been  applied  to  us  by  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,) 
I  will  risk  any  thing  short  of  my  eternal  salvation  on  the  fact,  that  when  the  people 
of  that  region  come  to  understand  the  real  question,  ytm  will  as  soon  force  ratsbane 
down  their  throats,  as  a  Constitution  with  such  a  principle  in  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Augusta  told  us,  yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  I  cannot  be  cer- 
tain as  to  the  precise  day,  with  some  appearance  as  if  it  were  a  grievance,  that  the 
people  had  interfered  ;  and  he  asked  if  we  are  to  be  instructed  out  of  our  seats }  \ 
answer,  yes.  Such  as  cannot  be  instructed  in  tlieir  seats,  must  be  instructed  ovt  of 
their  seats.  He  says  tlie  voices  of  the  people  from  county  meetings  and  cross  roada 
and  taverns,  will  oome  here  and  interrupt  the  harmony  of  our  deliberations. 
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I  trust  they  will.  Thoagh  the  people  haye  hitherto  heen  supine,  on  this  tide  the 
mountains,  I  trust  th&j  will  take  tlie  matter  into  tlieir  own  hands.  I  hope  they  are 
beginning  to  rouse  from  their  torpor :  and  I  know  it.  I  will  state  one  fact,  to  show 
that  the  current  of  public  sentiment,  is  fast  setting  in  on  our  side.  I  do  not  saj  wbe* 
ther  it  was  for  or  against  us  before.  I  have  heard,  not  one,  not  ten,  not  fifty,  (and 
when  I  say  not  fifty,  I  mean  not  less,  but  more  than  that  number,)  of  intelligent  men 
declare,  that  if  by  any  possibility,  they  could  have  foreseen,  (poor  innocents,)  that 
such  were  to  be  the  results,  they  never  would  have  voted  for  this  Convention.  1b 
the  mean  wliiie;  not  a  single  convert  has  been  made  from  our  cause  ;  if  there  has, 
name  the  man ;  I  could  name  ten,  twenty,  aye,  fifty;  and  if  I  were  to  resort  to  docu- 
mentary evidence,  I  could  name  more.  So  far  am  I  from  being  one  of  those,  who 
wish  to  precipitate  the  question,  I  am  glad,  I  rejoice  in  the  prospect,  that  our  Sessioa 
will  run  into  that  of  the  Virginia  Assembly.  In  politics,  I  am  always  for  getting  the 
last  advices.  Tou  can  never  get  at  the  true  temper  of  the  public  mind,  tifi  the  occa- 
sion presents  itself  for  decisive  action. 

I  have  made,  and  shall  make,  no  disclaimer  of  having  intended  ofience  to  any  per- 
son or  party  in  this  body — and  this  for  the  same  reason  1  before  stated.  I  never  will 
plead,  till  1  am  arraigned  by  a  competent  tribunal — and  the  disclaimer  would  be  mis- 

S laced.  Gentlemen  on  all  sides,  have  spoken  of  the  iniention  with  which  they  are 
emanding  power,  (for  the  gentleman  from  Augusta  lifted  the  veil,  and  owned  to  ns, 
that  power,  and  power  alone,  is  the  object  he  is  in  pursuit  of.)  Sir,  I  mean  no  disre- 
spect, when  1  say,  that  however  important  it  may  be  to  themselves,  to  me  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of^  perfect  indifierence — 1  speak  in  reference  to  the  operation  of  their  measure»— 
whether  their  intents  be  wicked  or  chariuble.  I  say,  the  demand  which  they  make, 
is  such  as  ought  to  alarm  every  considerate  and  fore-thoughted  man ;  and  that  there 
is  nothing  to  miti^te  that  alarm,  in  the  stem,  unrelenting,  inexorable,  reraorseleea 
cry,  which  they  raise  for  power,  and  their  determination  to  listen  to  no  compromise. 
One  gentleman,  indeed,  has  abated  somewhat,  of  his  tone  of  triumph.  Perhaps,  the 
prospect  of  speedy  enjoyment,  has  calmed  his  exultation,  and  sobered  him  down. 

\Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  have  been  here,  the  scene  has  recalled  many  old  recollec* 

tions.     At  one  time,  I  thought  mvself  in  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  listening  to 

1^  debate  on  the  Tans';  at  another  time,  1  imagined  mvself  listening  to  the  debate 

on  the  Missouri  Question ;  and  sometimes  f  fancied  myself  listening  to  both  questions 

debated  at  once.     Are  we  men  ?  met  to  consult  about  the  affairs  of  mvn  ?    Or  are 

we,  in  truth,  a  Robinhor>d  Society.'  discussing  rights  in  the  nbstract?    Have  we  no 

/  liouee  over  our  heads  ?     Do  we  forget,  that  we  are  living  under  a  Constitution,  which 

has  abided  us  for  more  than  half  a  century — that  we  are  not  a  parcel  of  naked  and 

•^  forlorn  savages,  on  the  shores  of  New  Holland ;  and  that  the  worst  that  can  come  is. 

V g  that  We  thall  live  under  the  same  Constitution  that  we  have  lived  under,  freely  and 

Zmt  happily,  for  half  a  century  ?    To  their  monstrous  claims  of  power,  we  plead  this  pre- 

'?"%  BOfiptkHi ;  but  then  we  are  told,  that  nullum,  temjms  oceurrit  Rtgi — King  whom  }  Kinsr 

,^  Nainbers.    And  they  will  not  listen  to  a  prescription  of  fitly -your  years — a  period 

[*~  ^  I  reaUr,  by  four  years,  than  would  secure  a  title  to  the  best  estate  in  the  Common- 

*  wealth,  unsupported  by  any  other  shadow  of  right.     Nav,  Sir,  in  this  case,  prescrip- 

—  tion  operates  against  possession.    They  tell  us,  it  is  only  a  case  of  long-conUnued, 

and,  therefore,  of  aggravated  injustice.    They  say  to  us,  in  words  the  most  conrteoui 

and  soft,  (but  I  am  not  so  soft  as  to  swallow  them,)  *'  we  shall  be — we  will  be — we 

must  be  your  masters,  and  you  shall  submit."    To  whom  do  they  hold  this  language .' 

To  dependents  f  weak,  unprotected,  and  incapable  of  defence .'    Or  is  it  to  the  graal 

tobacco-growing  and  slave-holding  interest,  and  to  every  other  interest  on  thw  side 

the  Ridge  ?  /**  We  are  numbers,  you  have  property."     1  am  not  so  obtuse,  as  to  re- 

Sjire  any  fdrther  explanation  on  this  head.  '*  We  are  numbers,  you  have  property." 
ir,  1  understand  it  perfectly.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  days  of  the  Frencn  Revolo- 
tion,  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  the  richest  subject,  not  only  in  Frsnoe, 
but  in  all  Europe,  lent  himself  to  the  mouniam  party  in  the  Convention,  in  the  vain 
and  weak  hope  of  graspin?  poUtical  power,  perhaps  of  mounting  the  throne,  still 
slippery  with  the  blood  of  Oie  last  incumbent — from  that  day  to  Uiis,  so  great  a  de- 
gree of  infiituation.  has  not  been  shown  by  any  individual,  as  by  the  tobacco-grower, 
and  slave-holder  of^  Virgin ia^ho  shall  lend  his  aid  to  rivet  this  yoke  on  the  necks  of 
his  brethren,  and  on  his  own!  Woe  betide  that  man  !  Even  tne  Duke  of  Orleans 
himself,  profligate  and  reprobate  as  he  wan,  would  have  halted  in  his  coarse,  had  he 
fereeeen  m  the  end,  his  property  confiscated  to  the  winds,  and  his  head  in  the  aack.of 
the  executioner. 

I  enter  into  no  calcniations  of  mr  own,  for  I  have  made  none,  nor  shall  I  follow  the 
example  which  has  been  set  me.  I  leave  that  branch  of  the  argument,  if  argument 
it  can  be  called,  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  to  be  answered  by  himself. 

The  gentleman  told  us,  the  day  before  yesterday,  that  in  fifteen  minutes  of  the  rae- 
oeeding  day,  he  would  conclude  all  he  had  to  say ;  and  he  then  kept  us  two  hoars, 
not  by  the  Shiewsbury  clock,  hot  by  as  good  a  watch  as  can  be  made  in  the  ci^  of 
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liOndoD.  (DrmDm^  <na  tmd  opening  kh  VMtek,)  As  fifteen  minntoi  are  to  two  hoora— 
in  the  proportion  ot  one  to  eiglit — such  is  the  approximation  to  truth,  in  the  gentleman's 
calculatioiis.  If  all  the  calculations  and  promises  of  the  gentleman  from  Augostr , 
which  he  held  out  to  gull  us — I  speak  not  of  his  intentions,  but  onlj  of  the  effect  that 
would  have  ensued — shall  be  no  nearer  the  truth  than  these,  where  then  should  we 
be  who  trust  them  ? 

In  the  course  of  what  I  fear  will  be  thought  my  very  wearisome  obseryations,  I 
spoke  of  the  Tariff  Law.    When  the  people  of  the  United  States  threw  off  their  al- 
legiance to  Great  Britain,  and  established  Republican  GovemmeniB  here,  whether 
State  or  Federal,  one  discovery  since  made  in  politics,  had  not  yet  entered  into  the 
head  of  any  man  in  the  Union,  and  which,  if  not  arrested  by  the  good  sense  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  country,  will  destroy  all  Republican  Government,  as  certainly  and 
inevitably  as  time  will  one  day  destroy  us.    That  discovery  is  this :  that  a  bare  majo- 
rity—{the  majority  on  the  Tariff  was,  1  believe,  but  two— my  friend,  behind  me> 
(Mr.  r.  P.  Barbour,)  tells  me  that  1  am  right — and  on  one  important  branch  of  that 
law,  that  I  mean,  which  relates  to  cotton  bagging,  the  majority  was  but  one,  and  that 
consisted  of  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,)  iLat  a  bare  majority  may  oppress,  ha- 
rass, and  plunder  the  minority  at  pleasure,  but  that  it  is  their  mterest  to  keep  up  th« 
minority  to  the  highest  possible  point  consistent  with  their  subjugation,  because,  the  ' 
larger  that  minority  shall  be,  in  proportion  to  the  majority,  by  that  same  proportion 
are  the  profits  of  the  majority  enhanced,  which  they  have  extracted  and  extorted 
from  the  minority.    And  afler  all  our  exclamations  against  tliis  crying  oppression ;  "^ 
after  all  our  memorials  and  remonstrances;   afler  all  our  irrefragable  arguments 
•gainst  it,  (I  refer  not  to  the  share  1  had  in  them,  I  speak  of  the  arguments  of 
other  gentlemen,  and  not  of  my  own,)  shall  we  in  Virginia,  introduce  this  deadly 
principle  into  our  own  Government?  and  ^ve  power  to  a  bare  majority  to  tax  us  ad 
tibihtmf  and  that  when  the  strongest  temptation  is  at  the  same  time  held  out  to  them,  to 
do  it?    It  is  now  a  great  while  since  I  learned  from  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury,    ; 
that  a  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war ;  but  if  we  sanction  tins  principle,  we  shall    ^ 
prove  that  a  state,  not  of  nature,  but  of  society,  and  of  Constitutional  GovemmMH^ 
IS  a  state  of  interminable  war.    And  it  will  not  stop  here.     Instructed  by  this  mo^l  ' 
baneful,  yes,  and  most  baleful  example,  we  shall  next  have  one  part  of  a  county  ' 
conspiring  to  throw  tlieir  share  of  the  burden  of  tiie  levy  upon  the  other  part    tSir>  * 
if  there  is  a  destructive  principle  in  politics,  it  is  that  which  is  maintained  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Augusta. 

But  we  are  told  that  we  are  to  have  a  stay  of  execution.  **  We  wiU  give  yoti  time, 
■ay  the  gentlemen :  only  ffive  us  a  bond  binding  all  your  estate,  secured  by  a<leed  ef 
trust  on  all  your  slaves.'  Why,  Sir,  there  is  not  a  hard-hearted  Shylock  in  th# 
Commonwealth,  who  will  not,  on  such  conditions,  give  you  time.  Are  we  so  weak^ 
that,  like  the  spend-thrift  who  runs  to  the  usurer,  we  are  willing  to  encounter  this  ca- 
lamity, because  it  is  not  to  come  upon  us  till  the  year  185(i  ?  A  period  not  as  long  aj 
some  of  us  have  been  in  public  life  ?  Sir^  I  would  not  coi^nt  to  it,  if  it  were  not 
to  come  till  the  year  22050.  I  am  at  war  with  the  principle.  'Let  me  not  be  told,  that 
then  I  am  at  war  with  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  subscribe  to  every  word  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights!^  I  need  not  show  bow  this  can  be.  It  has  been  better  done  already  by  the 
gentleman  fi^m  Spottsylvania,  (Mr.  Stanard,)  to  whom  I  feel  personally  indebted  as 
a  tobacco-planter  and  a  slave-holder,  for  the  speech  he  has  made.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
contains  unmodified  principles.  The  declarations  it  contains  are  our  lights  and  guides, 
hut  when  we  come  to  apply  these  great  principles,  we  must  modify  them  for  use ; 
we  must  set  limitations  to  their  operation,  and  the  enquiry  then  is,  guousguef  How 
fiur?  It  is  a  question  not  of  principle,  but  of  degree.  The  very  moment  this  imma-  •. 
culate  principle  of  their's  is  touched,  it  becomes  what  all  principles  are,  materials  in 
the  hands  oilmen  of  sense,  to  be  applied  to  the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth.  It 
is  not  an  incantation.  It  is  no  Talisman.  It  is  not  witchcraft.  It  is  not  a  torpedo 
to  benumb  us.  If  the  naked  principle  of  numbers  only  b  to  be  followed,  the  requi-  ' 
sites  for  the  Statesman  fall  far  below  what  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania  rated 
them  at  He  needs  not  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  No,  Sir,  a  negro  boy  with  a 
knife  and  a  tally-stick,  is  a  Statesman  complete  in  this  school.  Sir,  1  do  not  scoff, 
jeer  or  flout,  (I  use,  I  think,  the  very  words  of  the  i^entleman  from  Augusta ;  two 
of  them  certainly  were  employed  by  him,)  at  the  principles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  BO  help  me. Heaven,  I  have  not  heard  of  any  who  did.  JBut  I  hold  with  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  political  philosophy,  that  "  no  rational  man  ever  did  govern 
himself  by  abstractions  and  universals.''  I  do  not  put  abstract  ideas  wholly  out  of 
any  question,  because  I  know  well  that  under  that  name  I  should  dismiss  principles ; 
and  that  without  the  guide  and  light  of  sound,  well  understood  principles,  all  rea- 
sonings in  politics,  as  every  thing  else,  would  be  only  a  confVued  jumble  of  particular 
fkcts  and  details,  without  the  means  of  drawing  out  any  sort  of  theoretical  or  practi- 
cal conclusion. 
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]  "  A  Statesman  differs  from  a  Professor  in  ait  University.  The  Utter  has  only  the 
(general  view  of  society ;  the  former,  the  Statesman,  has  a  number  of  circumstance* 
to  combine  with  those  general  ideas,  and  to  take  into  his  consideration.  Circumstan- 
ces are  infinite,  are  infinitely  combined,  are  variable  and  transient:  he  who  does  not 
take  them  into  consideration,  is  not  erroneous,  but  stark  mad — dot  operam  vt  cum 
riUione  insanat — he  is  metaphysically  mad.  A  Statesman,  never  losing  sight  of  prin- 
ciples, is  to  be  gruided  by  circumstances,  and  iudging  contrary  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment,  he  may  ruin  his  country  forever.'£j 

Tes,  Sir — and  after  that  ruin  has  been  effected,  what  a  poor  consolation  is  derived 
fit>m  being  told,  "  1  had  not  tliought  it."  Stuiti  est  dixUse  rum  jmtaram.  *'  Who 
would  have  thought  it .'  Lord  bless  me  !  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  or  I  never 
would  have  voted  for  a  Convention." 

If  there  is  any  country  on  earth  where  circumstances  have  a  more  important  bear- 
ing  than  in  another,  it  is  here,  in  Virginia.  Nearly  half  the  population  are  in  bon- 
dage— ^yes,  Sir,  more  than  half  in  the  country  below  the  Ridge.  And  is  this  no  cir- 
cumstance.' Yet,  let  me  say  with  the  gentleman  firom  Accomac,  (Mr.  Joynes,) 
whose  irresistible  array  of  figures  set  all  figures  of  speech  at  defiance,  that  if  there 
were  not  a  negro  in  Virginia,  1  w^ould  still  contend  for  the  principle  in  the  amend- 
^  ment.  And  why .'  Because  I  will  put  it  in  the  power  of  no  man  or  set  of  men  who 
ever  lived,  or  who  ever  shall  live,  to  tax  me  without  my  consent.  It  is  wholly  imma- 
terial whether  this  is  done  without  my  having  any  representation  at  all,  or,  as  it  was 
^  done  in  the  case  of  the  Tariff  Law,  by  a  phalanx  stern  and  inexorable,  who  being  the 
majority,  and  having  the  power,  prescribe  to  me  the  law  that  I  shall  obey.  Sir,  what 
was  it  to  all  the  Southern  interest,  that  we  came  within  two  votes  of  defeating  that 
iniquitous  measure .'  Do  not  our  adversaries,  (for  adversaries  they  are,)  know  that 
tiiey  have  the  power?  and  that  we  must  submit.'  Yes,  Sir.  This  whole  slave-hold- 
ing country,  the  whole  of  it,  from  the  Potomac  to  Mexico,  was  placed  under  the  ban 
and  anatliema  of  a  majority  of  two.  And  will  you  introduce  such  a  principle  into 
your  own  State  Government  ?  Sir,  at  some  times  during  this  debate,  1  doubted  if  I 
were  in  my  ri^ht  mii)d.  From  the  beginning  of  time  till  now,  there  is  no  case  to  be 
found  of  a  rational  and  moral  people  subverting  a  Constitution  under  which  they  had 
lived  for  half  a  century — aye,  for  two  centuries,  by  a  majority  of  one.  When  revo- 
lutions have  happened  in  other  countries,  it  was  the  effect  of  a  political  storm,  a  Le- 
vanter, a  tomaao,  to  which  all  opposition  was  fruitless.  But  did  any  body  ever  hear 
of  a  revolution  affecting  the  entire  condition  of  one  half  of  a  ffreat  State,  being  ef^ 
footed  by  a  majority  of  one .'  Did  it  ever  enter  the  head  of  the  wildest  visionary, 
from  the  days  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  to — a  day  I  will  not  name — to  accomplish  a  revo- 
.  hition  by  a  majority  of  ontf  Sir,  to  change  your  Constitution  by  such  a  majority,  is 
netting  more  than  to  sound  the  tocsin  for  a  civil  war.  It  may  be  at  first,  a  war  of 
words,  a  weaponless  war,  but  it  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which,  as  the  lawvers  tell  ne, 
I  %sf  supplies  arms.  Sir,  this  thing  cannot  be :  it  must  not  be.  I  was  shout  to  say, 
jJkmaU  not  be.  I  tell  gentlemen  now,  with  the  most  perfect  deliberation  and  calm- 
ness, that  we  cannot  submit  to  this  outrage  on  our  rights.  It  surpasses  that  measure 
of  submission  and  forbearance,  which  is  due  from  every  member  of  an  organized 
Government,  to  that  Government.  And  why  do  I  so  tell  them  ?  Sir,  we  are  not  a 
company  of  naked  savages  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  or  Von  Diemans  Land — 
^  we  have  a  Gt)vernment ;  we  have  rights ;  and  do  you  think  that  we  shall  tamely  sub- 
mit, and  let  you  deprive  us  of  our  vested  rights,  and  reduce  us  to  bondage  ?  Yet, 
vested  rights !  that  we  shall  let  you  impose  on  us  a  yoke  hardly  lighter  than  that  of 
the  villeins  regardant  of  the  manor .'  We  are  now  little  better  than  tlie  trustees  of 
slave-labour  for  the  nabobs  of  the  East,  and  of  the  North,  Of  there  be  any  such  per- 
sons in  our  country,)  and  to  the  speculators  of  the  West.  They  regulate  our  labour. 
Are  we  to  have  two  masters .'  When  every  vein  has  been  sluiced — when  our  whole 
system  presents  nothing  but  one  pitiful  enchymosis — are  we  to  be  patted  and  tapped 
to  find  yet  another  vein  to  breathe,  not  for  the  Federal  Government,  but  for  our  own  > 
Why^  Sir,  the  richest  man  in  Virginia,  be  that  man  who  he  may,  would  make  a  good 
bargam  to  make  you  a  present  of^his  estate,  provided  you  give  him  bond  upon  that 
.  estate,  allowing  lum  to  tax  it  as  he  pleases,  and  to  spend  the  money  as  he  pleases.  It 
*'  is  of  the  very  essence  of  property,  tliat  none  shall  tax  it  but  the  owner  himself,  or 
!  one  who  has  a  common  feeling  and  interest  with  him.  It  does  not  require  a  plain 
planter  to  tell  an  Assembly  like  this,  more  than  half  of  whose  membeis  are  gentlemen 
of  the  law,  that  no  man  may  set  his  foot  on  your  land,  without  your  permission,  but 
as  a  trespasser,  and  that  he  renders  himself  liable  to  an  action  for  damages.  This  is 
^  of  the  very  essence  of  property.  But  he  says,  "  thank  you,  for  nothing — with  idl 
*"  my  heart,  I  don't  mean  to  set  my  foot  on  your  land  ;  but,  not  owning  one  loot  of  land 
myself,  I  will  stand  here,  in  the  highway,  which  is  as  free  to  me  as  it  is  to  you,  and 
I  will  tax  your  land,  not  to  your  heart's  content,  but  to  mine,  and  spend  the  proceeds 
as  I  please.  I  cannot  enter  upon  it  myself,  but  I  will  send  the  Sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  ne  shall  enter  upon  it,  and  do  what  I  cannot  do  in  my  own  person."    Sir,  is 
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this  to  be  endured  ?  It  is  not  to  be  endured.  And  nnless  I  am  ignonmt  of  the  cha- 
racter and  the  feelings,  and  of  what  is  dearer  to  me  than  all,  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  of  the  lower  country,  it  will  not  be  endured.  You  may  as  well  adjourn  sine 
die.  We  are  too  old  birds  to  be  taken  witJi  chatf,  or  else  we  are  not  old  enough,  I 
don't  know  which.  We  will  not  give  up  this  question  for  the  certainty,  and  far  leas 
for  the  hope,  that  the  evil  will  be  rectified  in  the  other  branch  of  the  LeffisUture, 
We  know^  every  body  knows,  that  it  is  impossible.  Why,  Sir,  the  British  lious^  of 
Peers,  which  contains  four  hundred  members,  holding  a  vast  property,  much  m4r« 
now,  it  is  true,  than  when  Cliatham  said,  they  were  but  as  a  drop  m  the  ocean,  com- 
pared with  the  wealth  of  the  Commons :  If  they,  holding  their  seats  for  life,  and  jm* 
ceiving  and  transmitting  them  by  hereditary  descent,  have  never  been  able  to  resist 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  any  measure  on  which  that  House  chose  to  insist,  do  y«u 
believe  that  twenty-four  gentlemen  up-stairs,  can  resist  one  hundred  and  twenty  be- 
low ?  especially  when  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  represent  their  own  districts,  and 
are  to  go  home  with  them  to  their  common  constituents  ?  Sir,  the  case  has  never 
yet  happened,  I  believe,  when  a  Senator  has  been  able  to  resist  the  united  delegation 
fijun  his  district  in  the  lower  House. 

rMr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  practical  man.  I  ^o  for  solid  security,  and  I  never  will, ' 
knowingly,  take  any  other.  But,  if  the  security  on  which  I  have  relied,  is  insuffici- 
ent, and  my  property  is  in  danger,  it  is  better  that  I  sliould  know  it  in  time,  and  I  may 
prepare  to  meet  the  consequences,  while  it  is  yet  called  to-day,  than  to  rest  on  a  se-  ^ 
cunty  that  is  fallacious  and  deceptive.  Sir,  I  would  not  give  a  button  for  your  mix- 
ed basis  in  the  Senate.  Give  up  this  question,  and  I  have  nutliing  more  to  lose.  This 
is  the  entering  wedge,  and  every  thing  else  must  follow.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that 
we  must  rely  on  a  restriction  ol  the  Kight  of  Suffrage  ;  but,  gentlemen,  know,  that . 
afler  you  shall  have  adopted  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee,  you  can  place  no 
restriction  upon  it.  When  this  principle  is  in  operation,  the  waters  are  outH  It  is  as 
if  you  would  ask  an  industrious  and  sagacious  Hollander,*  that  you  may  cut  his 
dykes,  provided  vou  make  your  cut  only  of  a  certain  width.  A  rat  hole  will  let  ia 
the  ocean.  Sir,  there  is  an  end  to  the  security  of  all  property  in  the  Commcmwealth^ 
and  he  will  be  unwise,  who  shall  not  abandon  tlie  ship  to  the  underwriters.  It  is  ths 
first  time  in  my  life,  that  I  eve/  heard  of  a  Government,  which  was  to  divorce  pro- 
perty irom  Dower.  Yet,  this  is  seriously  and  soberly  proposed  to  us.  Sir,  1  know  it 
IS  practicable,  but  it  can  be  done  only  by  a  violent  divulsion,  as  in  France — butihff 
moment  you  have  separated  the  two,  that  very  moment  property  will  go  in  search  of 
power,  and  power  in  search  of  property.  "  Male  and  female  created  he  them ;"  and 
the  two  sexes  do  not  more  certainly,  nor  by  a  more  unerring  law,  gravitate  to  each 
other,  than  power  and  property.  You  can  only  cause  )hem  to  change  hands."  I  could 
almost  wish}  indeed,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  that 
God  had  ordained  it  otherwise  ;  but  so  it  is,  and  so  it  is  obliged  to  be.  It  is  of  the  na- 
tuse  of  man.  Man  always  has  been  m  societjr — we  alwa^  find  him  in'posaeflsion  of 
pcoperty,  and  with  a  certain  appetite  for  it,  which  leads  him  to  seek  it,  if  not  per  fas, 
sometimes  ptr  nrfas;  and  hence  the  need  of  laws  to  protect  it^  and  to  puaish  its  in- 
vaders. 

But,  I  am  subjecting  myself,  j[  know,  to  a  most  serious  reproach.  It  will  be  said 
that  I  am  not  a  friend  to  the  pooi:?  Sir,  the  gentleman  irom  Chesterfield  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Spottsylvania,  have  dealt  with  the  '*  friends  of  the  people"  to  my  entire 
satisfaction,  ff^wish  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  *'  friends  of  the  poor."  Whenever  I  see  a 
man,  especially  a  rich  man,  endeavoring  to  rise  and  to  acouire  consequence  in  socie- 
ty >  by  standing  out  as  the  especial  champion  of  the  poor,  1  am  always  reminded  of  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine,  one  Signor  Manuel  Ordonez,  who  made  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing, and  amassed  an  opulent  fortune  by  admini^ering  the  funds  of  the  poor.  Among 
the  strange  notions  wuich  have  been  broached  ««iuce  I  have  been  on  the  political  the- 
atre, there  is  one  which  has  lately  seized  thjS  minds  of  men,  that  all  things  must  be 
done  for  them  by  the  Government,  and  that  tliey  are  to  do  nntliing  for  themselves : 
iThe  Government  is  not  only  to  attend  to  the  ^reat  concerns  which  are  its  province, 
out  it  must  step  in  and  ease  individuals  of  their  natural  and  moral  obligatiom^  A 
more  pernicious  notion  cannot  prevail.  Look  at  that  ragged  fellow  staggering  from 
tlie  whiskey  shop,  and  see  that  slattern  who  has  ^ne  uiere  to  reclaim  iiim  ;  where 
are  their  children .'  Running  about,  ragged,  idle,  ignorant,  fit  candidates  for  the  pe- 
nitentiary. Why  is  all  this  so .?  Ask  the  man  and  he  will  tell  you,  "  Oh,  the  Go- 
vernment has  undertaken  to  educate  our  children  for  us.  It  has  given  us  a  premium 
for  idleness,  and  I  now  spend  in  Uquor,  what  I  should  otherwise  l^  obliged  to  save  to 
pay  for  their  schooling.  My  neighbor  tliere,  that  is  so  hard  at  work  in  his  field  yon- 
der with  his  son, 'can't  s}are  that  boy  to  attend,  except  in  tlie  winter  months,  the 
school  which  he  is  taxed  to  support  for  mine.  He  has  to  scufile  hard  to  make  both 
ends  meet  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.     His  children 

^Looking  to  the  Chevalior  Huygens,  the  Dutch  Biinister,  who  was  in  the  HoU. 
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can't  go  to  this  school,  yet  he  has  to  pay  a  [>art  of  the  tax  to  maintain  it."  Sir,  m  it 
like  irlendd  of  ttie  poor  to  absolve  them  from  what  Nature,  what  Grod  himeelf  has 
made  their  first  and  most  sacred  duty  ?  For  the  education  of  Iheir  children  is  the  first 
and  iiioKt  obvious  duty  of  every  parent,  and  one  which  the  worthless  alone  are  ever 
known  wholly  to  neglect. 

Mr.  Chain imn,  these  will  be  deemed,  I  fear,  unconnected  thoughts ;  but  they  have 
been  the  aliment  of  my  mind  for  years.  Rumination  and  digestion  can  do  no  more ; 
^ey  are  thoroucrhly  concocted. 

In  tlie  course  of  not  a  short  or  uneventful  life,  I  have  had  correspondence  with  vik 
nous  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  I  have  seen  gentlemen  on  their  return 
from  tlie  Nortli  and  the  East,  as  well  as  from  the  new  States  of  the  West;  and  I  ne- 
ver heard  iVoin  any  of  them,  but  one  expression  of  opinion  as  it  related  to  us  in 
Virginia,  it  was  in  the  sentiment,  if  not  in  the  language  of  Virgil  j  Oh,  fortunate,  if 
we  knew  our  own  blessedness.  They  advise  us  willi  one  voice,  **  Stick  to  what  you 
liave  got ;  stick  to  your  Constitution^;  stick  to  yoiir  Right  of  Suffrage.  Don't  give 
up  your  freehold  representation.  We  have  seen  enougii  of  the  opposite  system,  and 
too  much/'H  1  have  received  and  seen  letters  breathing' this  spirit  trom  men  who  dare 
not  promulgate  Kuch  a  sentiment  at  home,  because  it  would  only  destroy  their  hopes 
.  of  usefulness — from  North  Carolina,  from  South  Carolina,  from  Georgia,  from  Ala- 
bama, from  Pennsylvania  and  from  New  York. 

iSir,  the  day,  come  when  it  may,  which  sees  this  old  and  venerable  /abric  of 
ou^  sqattered  in  ruins,  and  the  mattock  and  the  spade  digging  the  founc^on  for  a 
new  pelitical  edifice,  will  be  a  day  of  jubilee  to  all  those  who  have  been,  and  who 
must  be  in  confiict  with  those  principles  which  have  given  to  Virginia  her  weight  and 
consequence,  both  at  home  and  abroacQ  If  I  understand  aright  the  plans  which  ara 
in  agitaiion,  I  had  sooner  the  day  should  arrive,  that  must  close  my  eyes  forever,  than 
witness  their  accomplishment.  Yes,  Sir,  to  this  Constitution  we  owe  all  that  we  hav« 
preserved,  (much  I  know  is  lost  and  of  great  value,)  but  all  that  we  have  preserved 
iirom  the  wreck  of  our  political  fortunes.  This  is  the  mother  which  has  reared  all  our 
great  men.  Well  may  she  be  called  magna  mater  virum.  She  has,  indeed,  produced 
men,  and  mighty  men. 

But,  I  am  told,  that  so  far  is  this  from  being  true,  we  have  been  living  for  fifly-ibur 
years  under  a  Grovernment  which  has  no  manner  of  authority,  and  is  a  mere  usurpa- 
tioB  at  best.  Yet,  Sir,  during  that  time,  we  have  changed  our  Government ;  and  I 
eaU  the  attention  of  this  body  to  the  manner  in  which  that  change  was  made.  The 
Constitution  of  '88  was  submitted  to  the  people,  and  a  Convention  was  called  to  ratify 
it,  and  what  was  that  Convention  .'  It  was  the  old  House  of  Burgesses  with  a  nick- 
name— the  old  House  of  Delegates,  Sir,  with  a  nickname — in  which  the  same  muni- 
cipal divisions  of  the  State  were  regarded — the  same  quaUfications  required — the  same 
qualified  freeholders  were  returned  from  the  same  districts  and  by  the  same  she- 
liift  and  yet,  hy  the  waiving  of  a  magic  wand,  they  were  converted  into  a  Conven- 
tion— ^in  which  Vvarwick  was  made  equal  with  Culpeper,  then  by  far  the  largest  Qoun- 
ty  in  the  State.  Do  not  gentlemen  see  where  Uie  point  of  their  own  argument  leads 
to  P  If  it  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  a  legitimate  Government,  that  it  must  have  the  assent 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  told  by  the  head,  tlien  is  the  Federal  Government  an 
usurpation — ^to  which  tne  people  per  capita — King  Numbers — has  never  given  his  as- 
lent. 

It  is  now  thought  necessary  to  have  another  Convention,  and  what  is  it  ?  It  is 
nothing  but  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  elected  from  the  same  districts,  by  the  same  vo- 
ters, and  returned  bv  the  same  sheriffs ;  many  of  them  the  selfsame  men  ;  yet  when 
multiplied  bv  four,  by  talismanic  touch,  they  become  a  Convention.  Yes,  Sir.  You 
can't  trust  tne  House  of  Delegates  and  Senate  with  your  affairs,  but  vou  can  trust  a 
smaller  body.  You  can't  trust  the  whole,  but  you  can  trust  a  part.  Vou  can't  trust 
the  Senate,  but  you  can  trust  the  same  men,  from  the  same  districts,  if  multiplied  by 
four.  Sir,  are  we  men .'  Or,  are  we  children  }  For  my  share,  this  is  the  first  Con- 
yention  in  which  I  ever  had  a  seat ;  and  I  trust  in  Gt>d,  it  will  be  the  last.  I  never  had 
any  taste  for  Conventions ;  or  for  new  Constitutions,  made  per  order,  or  kept  ready 
made,  to  suit  casual  customers.  I  need  not  tell  you,  Sir,  that  I  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Staunton  Convention.  No,  Sir,  nor  was  I  a  member  of  the  Harrisburff  Conven- 
tion— ^nor  the  Charlottesville  Convention.  No,  Sir,  nor  the  Anti-Jackson  (invention 
— though  I  had  the  honor,  in  very  good  company,  of  being  put  to  the  ban  and  ana- 
thema of  that  august  Assembly — and  when,  to  their  very  great  surprise  and  alarm, 
we  returned  their  fire — they  scattered  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  wisest  thing  this  body  could  do,  would  be  to  return  to  the  peo- 
ple from  whom  they  came,  re  infecta.  I  am  very  willing  to  lend  my  aid  to  any  very 
small  and  moderate  reforms,  which  I  can  be  made  to  believe  that  this  our  ancient  Go- 
vernment requires.  But,  fiup  better  would  it  be  that  they  were  never  made,  and  that 
our  Constitution  remained  unchangeable  like  that  of  Lycurgus,  than  that  we  should 
break  in  upon  the  main  pillars  of  the  edifice. 
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Sir,  I  have  ezhanated  myself,  and  tired  you.  I  am  physically  unable  to  recall  or 
to  express  the  few  thoughts  I  brought  with  me  to  this  Assembly.  8ir,  that  great 
master  of  the  human  heart,  who  seemed  to  know  it,  as  well  as  if  he  had  made  it  I 
mean  Shakespeare — when  he  brings  before  our  eyes  an  old  and  feeble  monarch,  not 
only  deserted,  but  oppressed  by  his  own  pampered  and  ungrateful  offspring,  describes 
him  as  finding  solace  and  succour^  only  in  his  discarded  and  disinherited  child.  If 
this,  our  venerable  parent,  must  perish,  deal  the  blow  who  will,  it  shall  never  be  given 
by  my  hand.  I  will  avert  it  if  I  can,  and  if  I  cannot,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  I 
declare,  I  am  ready  to  perish  with  it.  Tet,  as  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania  says, 
I  am  no  candidate  for  martyrdom.  I  am  too  old  a  man  to  remove  ;  my  associations, 
my  habits,  and  my  property,  nail  me  to  the  Commonwealth.  But,  were  I  a  young 
man,  I  would,  in  case  this  monstrous  tyranny  shall  be  imposed  upon  us,  do  what  a 
few  years  ago  I  should  have  thought  parricidal.  I  would  withdraw  fh>m  your  juris- 
diction.    I  jyoi^ld  not  live  under  King  NumbfiCP*     1  would  not  be  his  steward nor 

make  him  my  taisk-master.    I  would  obe^  the  principle  of  self-preservation — a  prin- 
ciple we  find  even  in  the  brute  creation,  in  flyinjg  from  this  mischief.^/ 

Qentlemen  seem  to  press  the  question — let  it,  for  me,  be  taken.  It  was  only  be- 
cause I  felt  unwilling  to  delay  the  Committee  to  another  week,  that  I  have  been  in- 
duced now  to  address  them  under  every  disadvantage. 

It  being  now  past  four  o'clock, 

The  question  was  called  for  on  all  sides;  it  was  accordingly  taken,  afler  having 
been  distinctly  announced  from  the  Chair ;  and  the  votes,  (as  counted  by  Mr.  Fitzhagn 
and  Mr.  Loyall,)  stood  as  follows :  Ayes  47,  Noes  47. 

Whereupon,  the  Chairman  giving  his  casting  vote  in  the  negative,  the  amendment  \ 
of  Mr.  Green,  proposing  that,  *^  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  House  \ 
of  Delegates,  regard  shall  be  had  to  white  population  and  taxation  combined"  was  re-  * 
jetted  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

[  N.  B.  There  must  have  been  an  error  in  the  count,  as  the  whole  Convention, 
consisting  of  lunety-six  members,  was  present.  The  true  vote,  as  since  ascertained, 
was  47  Ayes,  and  49  Noes.  ] 

Mr.  Scott  of  Fauquier,  moved  an  amondment  to  the  first  resolution  reported  by  the 
Legislative  Committee,  to  insert  after  the  word  *^  exclusively,"  the  words  "  and  in  the 
Senate  to  taxation  exclusively;"  to  make  the  whole  resolution  read : 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
regard  shall  be  had  to  white  population  exclusively ;  and  in  the  Senate  to  taxation  ex- 
clusively." 

Mr.  Leigh  now  moved  that  the  Committee  rise. 

It  rose  accordingly,  and  thereupon  the  House  adjourned 


MONDAY,  NovEMBEii  16,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Armstrong  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Convention  a  letter  from  Elisha  Bates,  a  preacher  be- 
longing to  the  Friends'  Society,  in  the  following  words : 

Richmond,  11th  Mo.  10th,  1899. 
Respected  Friend, 

James  Monroe,  President  of  die  Convention  : 

Elisha  Bates,  a  minister  in  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  respectfully  requests 
the  opportunity  of  a  religious  meeting,  with  the  members  of  the  Convention,  this 
evening,  at  five  o'clock. 

ELISHA  BATES. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dromgoole,  the  letter  was  laid  upon  the  taUe. 

Mr.  Henderson  of  Loudoun,  presented  a  memorial  from  the  non-fireeholders  of  that 
county,  on  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  which,  on  his  mo- 
tion, was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Mr.  Powell  in  the  Chair ;  and  the  question  being  on  the  amendment  offered 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Scott,  which  proposed  to  add  to  the  first  resolution  reported  by  the 
Legislative  Committee,  the  words  *'  and  in  the  Senate  to  taxation  exclusively'' — so 
a*  to  make  it  read : 

«  Resolved,  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
regard  shall  be  had  to  t^ute  population  exdiukedif,  and  in  the  Senate  to  taxation  ex- 
elusively.** 
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Mr.  Scott  anked  and  obtained  leaye  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

And  the  question  recurring  on  the  original  resolution, 

Mr.  Leirb  of  Chesterfield  moved  to  amend  it,  by  striking  out  all  after  the  wordb 
**  Resolved  that/'  and  inserting  in  lien  thereof,  as  follows  : 

-*—  **  representation  (in  me  House  of  Delegates)  be  apportioned  among  the  ■•- 
▼era!  counties,  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, 
including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
Ihree-fimis  of  all  other  persons.'* 

In  supporting  the  amendment,  Mr.  Leigh  observed,  that  it  had  already  been  ex- 
plained to  the  Committee,  that  the  general  result  of  the  scheme  he  proposed,  when 
applied  to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Commonwealth,  would  be,  substantially, 
the  same  as  that  derived  from  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  the  compound  basis,  which 
had  been  rejected  by  the  Committee.  My  motive,  snid  Mr.  L.  in  presenting  this 
amendment,  is  to  try  the  sense  of  the  Committee  in  reference  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  number ,  as  the  basis  of  representation.  The  proposition  varies  in  one  parti- 
cular from  that  of  my  friend  from  Culpeper,  (Mr.  Green.)  In  the  debate  on  his 
amendment,  it  was  suggested,  by  way  of  objection,  that  the  plan  of  a  mixed  basis 
put  it  in  the  power  of  Uie  delegation  from  the  Eastern  port  of  the  State,  by  avoiding 
to  tax  the  Western  districts,  to  keep  the  weight  of  power  constantly  in  the  East ; 
and  that  such  was  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  State  to  retain  the 
power  in  their  own  hands,  (manifested,  as  was  said,  by  their  general  opposition  to  the 
call  of  this  Convention,)  that  we  might  expect,  in  future,  a  majority  ot  tlie  Legisla- 
ture to  be  anxious  to  luy  the  heavier  burdens  on  the  £a8t,  and  the  lighter  on  the  West. 
This  was  urged  as  an  objection,  not  so  much  against  the  principle  of  the  scheme,  as 
one  likely  to  operate  in  its  practical  details.  And  I  am  not  sure  but  that  some,  per- 
haps several,  voted  not  against  the  principle  of  the  mixed  basis,  but  against  the  incon- 
venience and  abuse  of  power  that  might  grow  out  of  the  applietUUm  of  the  prin- 
ciple. Without  entering  into  that  argument,  I  shall  be  content  to  substitute  for  the 
mixed  basis,  a^nst  which  this  ob]ection  is  thought  to  be,  a  basis  on  the  Federal  num- 
ber. I  am  satisfied  it  is  a  wise  provision  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  that  here, 
its  results  will  be  as  beneficial  as  those  of  any  other  scheme  :  and  it  is  recommended 
to  my  mind  by  the  facility  and  certainty  with  which  it  can  be  applied  in  practice. 
The  plan  has  long  been  in  operation  amongst  us;  we  are  acquainted  with  its  effect; 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  be  adopted  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Nicholas  rose  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Ever  since  I  have  taken  my  seat,  said  he,  in  this  Convention,  I  have  felt  a  very  . 
awful  sense  of  my  personal  responsibility.  I  have  felt  it,  not  only  as  one  represent- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  therefore,  in  reference  to  the  whole  State, 
but  in  a  peculiar  manner,  with  regard  to  the  particular  district  I  have  the  honor  in 
part  to  represent.  The  change  now  contemplated  in  our  institutions,  is  radical  in  its 
nature.  We  are  called  upon  to  change  the  whole  system  of  our  civil  polity :  and 
give  me  leave  to  say,  that,  superadded  to  my  responsibility  as  a  citizen  or  the  Com- 
monwealth, at  present,  I  am  called  to  decide  a  question  which  must  affect  the  peace 
end  happiness  of  our  remotest  posterity.  Besides,  Sir,  I  am  the  representative  of 
one  of  tnose  districts  which  must  suffer  most,  should  the  change  be  adopted.  On 
the  issue  of  our  present  proceeding,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  the  future  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  State :  and  though  I  have  not  the  vaniiy  to  believe  that  i  can 
bring  to  the  Committee  any  thing  worthy  of  them,  and  should  greatly  have  preferred 
to  listen  to  the  wisdom  of  otliers,  than  to  present  my  own  crude  remarks,  still,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  feeble  state  of  my  health,  for  many  days  past,  I  should  have  held  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  make  at  least  a  ieeble  effort  in  behalf  of  those,  who  have  honored 
me  with  a  seat  on  this  floor. 

Sir,  we  have  arrived  at  an  awful  period  in  our  deliberations.  It  was  predicted  hy 
my  honorable  fi-Iend  from  Charlotte,  (Mr.  Randolph,)  whose  solemn  appeal,  so  re- 
cently addressed  to  us,  lefl  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind,  tliat  the  rejection  of  the 
amendment  would  be  effected  by  a  maiority  of  one,  or  at  most,  of  two  votes.  The 
^t  has  justified  that  prediction  ;  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  awful 
state  of  any  country,  than  that  it  should  be  about  to  change  its  fundamental  law,  by 
such  a  majority :  to  change  its  entire  Constitution,  when  one  half  of  the  country 
vote  against  the  change.  So  mea^e  a  majority,  made  up,  not  of  Delegates  coming 
from  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  but,  in  part,  by  the  addition  of  members  from  this  side 
tlie  mountain,  members  on  whom  we  fondly  counted,  as  being  our  natural  allies,  (I 
cast  no  censure  on  their  conduct,  I  know  that  they  act  conscientiously,  and  I  presume 
that  they  speak  the  wishes  of  their  constituents  ;^  I  say,  so  meagre  a  majority  plainly 
shows  what  is  the  sense  of  the  country,  as  to  a  change  in  its  Constitution.  And  can 
it  be  wise  to  effect  so  radical  a  change,  when  half^the  country  pronounces  it  to  be 
unwise  ?  When  they  loudly  declare  that  the  change  will  subvert  tiie  rights,  prostrate 
the  interests,  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  one  half  the  State  ?     What  must  be  our 
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ntnation,  if  we  adopt  such  a  measure  ?  Can  we  ever  be  a  happy  and  tranquil  com- 
munity, while  one-half  ita  members  conscientiously  believe,  that  the  change  we  shall 
have  made,  has  not  only  injured  their  interests,  but  destroyed  all  prospect  of  quiet 
and  happiness  ?  Surely  we  all  must  know,  tiiat  no  country  ever  can  prosper  under 
such  circumstances.  I'iie  best,  the  only  effectual  support  of  any  Government,  is  in 
the  confidence  of  the  people ;  but  when  tJie  people  believe  tliemselves  oppressed  by 
the  Government,  what  prospect  can  there  be  of  tlieir  yielding  it  a  cordial  and  enduring 
support  ?  What  can  we  Iqok  forward  to,  but  eternal  jealousies  and  animosities  ?  Can 
any  wise  man,  however  wedded  he  may  be  to  his  own  theories,  can  any  good  man, 
wish  to  see  the  Commonwealth  in  such  a  situation  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  iliose  who  believed  it  unwise  to  call  this  Convention. 
I  do  not  say,  and  never  did  say,  that  our  Government  is  perf«)ct  tlieoretically }  tliat  it 
is  absolutely  free  from  all  defects.  But  every  wise  Statesman,  in  judging  of  a  system 
of  Government,  will  look  to  the  wfiole  of  that  system,  lie  will  form  his  estimate  of 
all  the  good  it  contains,  and  then  he  will  determine  whether  that  amount  of  practical 
good  does  not  overbalance  any  merely  theoretical  objections.  It  was  on  Uiis  ground, 
that  I  was  opposed  to  the  call  of  a  Convention.  This  business  of  theoretical  perfec- 
tion, may  have  an  inviting  appearance ;  but  all  experience  proves,  tliat  absolute  per- 
fection is  unattainable — a  mere  ignis  fatuus — tliat  must  lead  to  disappointment,  and, 
ultimately,  to  misery,  and  public  convulsions.  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  were  supposed 
to  be  amonff  the  wisest  men  of  their  day,  and  they  established  Governments  on  what 
they  thought  a  system  of  absolute  perfection;  but  what  has  become  of  them?  Where 
are  all  the  ancient  Republics  i  They  are  gone,  and  in  their  room  has  come  tlie  most 
frightful  despotism.     Wisdom  surely  dictates,  that  when  we  have  <  ol 

good  more  than  half  a  century,  we  should  not  give  it  up  for  what  tlienriats  luay  re- 
commend to  us.  The  Government  of  Solon  did  not  last  even  duriiirr  [I'm  ^]*e  ;  tlie 
liberties  of  his  people  were  usurped  by  Pisistratus  during  his  own  Ittc-Tiine. 

It  has  been  said,  tliat  the  object  of  some  gentlemen,  who  have  attended  this  body, 
if  merely  to  prevent  any  tiling  from  being  done.  That  is  not  my  case.  1  did  oppose 
the  caUing  of  the  Convention ;  but  when  the  people  said  that  it  should  be  assembled, 
I  came  here  with  the  honest  intention  to  stick  to  what  was  good  in  l)je  Constitution, 
and  this  I  mean  to  do  as  long  as  possible.  The  gentleman  from  Cliarlotte,  (Mr. 
Randolph)  laid  down  a  rule  which,  I  think,  was  full  of  practical  wisdom,  lie  asked, 
whether  we  will  reform  our  Grovernment,  on  mere  theory.^  And  he  said,  (nnd  so  \ 
say,)  <<  no :  but  let  us  first  see  some  practical  evil ;  and  when  it  is  clearly  proved,  then 
let  us  reform  our  Government  in  that  particular  res{)ect  and  in  that  on^."  I  have 
once  been  an  officer  under  the  Government  for  twenty  years — I  was  Attorney  Gene- 
ral of  the  State  at  an  early  period  of  my  life,  (and  if  I  ever  did,  I  certainly  did  not 
then  deserve  the  trust;)  but  the  situation  afiorded  me  a  good  opportunity  to  judge, 
from  observation,  of  the  practical  effect  of  this  Government.  And  I  declare  to  God, 
that  in  the  whole  period  of  those  twenty  years,  I  knew  of  no  instance  of  oppression, 
or  injury  to  any  man's  rights  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  Government  It  is  net 
then  wonderful  that  I  should  part  from  it  with  reluctance. 

Permit  me  now  to  make  a  few  observations,  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Chesterfield. 

I  was  always  of  opinion,  that  the  true  ground  of  representation  was  that  of  the 
Federal  number.  I  voted  in  favour  of  the  mixed  basis,  because  it  appeared  to  me 
that  it  might  have  the  effect  of  securing  the  rights  of  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Com- 
monwealUi :  and  not  because  I  preferred  it.  The  other  mode  had  my  decided  pre« 
ference.  The  Federal  number  was  adopted  from  considerations  which  operate  in 
what  is  now  before  this  body.  It  was  not  adopted  on  grounds  of  compromise.  Look 
at  the  speeches  of  that  day  :  look  at  the  number  of  the  Federalist  on  that  subject :  it 
was  fixed  upon  not  as  a  compromise,  but  as  being  in  itself  the  correct  basis  of  repre- 
sentation. Here  we  have  both  property  and  persons  protected :  and  here,  we  find, 
the  happy  medium  between  the  two  extremes  of  universal  suffrage  and  aristocratic 
Government. 

It  was  the  ground  taken  by  gentlemen  from  the  North  (all  of  them  strongly  pi^j*** 
diced  against  davery,)  as  a  ground  which  afforded  a  just  protection  to  property.  The 
principle  was  viewed  not  only  as  vital  to  the  Simthern  States,  but  as  a  fair  principle 
for  all.  Any  gentleman  who  will  look  at  tlie  debates  of  the  Federal  Convention,  will 
fuid  full  evidence  that  it  was  not  a  conipromise.  The  United  States'  Government, 
though  in  many  features  of  it,  it  is  Federal,  is,  in  others  a  J^iUionai  Government. 
Representation  is  one  of  those  features.  In  its  representation,  it  is  National,  and  not 
Feaeral.  Its  representation  is  not  founded  upon  concessions  of  one  State  to  another 
State,  but  is  laid  as  a  correct  basis  for  the  whole.  The  mixed  basis,  as  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from.  Culpeper,  must  necessarily  be  fluctuating  and  very  hard  to  re- 
duce to  practice.  The  taxes  will  oflen  differ  in  the  same  district.  The  whole  basis 
must  be  eternally  fluctuating,  and  will  require  to  be  re-adjusted  from  time  to  time. 
But  the  ratio  of  three-fifVhs  of  the  slaves  furnishes  a  certain  criterion,  that  is  easily 
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moBsared,  and  cannot  change.  Gentlemen  represent  this  proposition  as  unjost,  and 
fit  for  one  portion  of  the  Comraonwealth  only ;  but  this  is  not  true.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State  only  shall  ha?e  the  three-fifths  added,  but  that  all 
the  Commonwealth  shall ;  wherever  there  are  slaves,  there  the  principle  will  take 
effect ;  and  if,  as  has  been  very  ingeniously  represented,  it  be,  indeed,  probable,  that 
the  slaves  will  go  beyond  tlie  mountain  the  moment  they  do  so,  the  West  ffets  the 
power.  Indeed,  tliis  ar^ment  of  theirs,  appeared  to  me  at  the  time,  to  be  fdo  de  te, 
or  else,  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  otlier  arguments  adduced  by  them  in  favour  of  a 
white  basis.  If  the  slaves  shall  emigrate,  every  five  slaves  that  pass  over  the  moun- 
tain, give  them  additional  representation.  The  rule  is  general,  and  operates  alike  on 
all. 

I  said,  we  had  arrived  at  an  awful  period  in  our  deliberations.  Tes,  Sir,  we  have 
reached  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  Gentlemen  must  here  decide  for  themselves  *,  and 
I  put  it  to  gentlemen  of  the  West,  whether  they  will  consent  to  form  an  entirely 
new  Ck)nstitution  for  the  State  by  a  majority  of  one,  or  of  two,  or  of  five,  or  ten  ?  It 
is  an  awful  responsibihty  for  them  ;  and  all  the  ills  which  may  grow  out  of  it,  be  on 
their  heads !  I  say  this,  not  in  anger,  but  in  sorrow.  Some  of  my  dearest  friends  and  • 
nearest  relatives,  reside  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge.  I  deprecate  the  calamity  which  I 
behold  impending,  for  their  sakes,  as  much  as  my  own. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  moral  influence  of  Virginia.  I  believe,  she  has  Sre' 
quently  saved  the  Union  ;  and  though  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  say,  that  slie  is  retro- 
grading in  wealth  and  influence,  we  have  this  proud  consolation,  that  if  we  Aovs  re- 
fused uie  lures  and  boons  of  the  General  Government,  we  are  at  least  poor  on  princi- 
pte.  Virginia  may  be  a  victim  to  her  honour,  but  I,  for  one,  hope  she  may  oe  poor 
W^ver,  if  she  can  only  become  rich  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  principles. 

Oentlemeii  are  under  a  great  mistake,  if  they  impute  to  me  any  wish  for  confusion, 
<ir  any  denire  that  we  may  make  a  change  that  shall  prove  unpalatable  to  the  people. 
But,  we,  whose  districts  are  to  be  sacrificed,  have  an  important  duty  which  we  owe  to 
our  constituents.  I  am  disposed  to  conciliate.  I  wish  the  State  to  remain  united. 
1  had  rather  be  the  citizen  of  a  ^reat  Commonwealth  than  a  petty  State.  But,  there 
10  somelliing  yet  better  than  union.  Oppression  is  worse  than  division.  I  am  ready 
to  go  as  far  fur  conciliation  as  any,  but  1  am  not  ready  to  ofiTer  up  my  country  as  the 
sacrifice.  I  think  it  vastly  better,  that  freedom  should  be  preserved,  even  if  disunion 
must  be  the  price.  I  speak,  God  knows,  with  affliction  at  my  heart.  But,  how  is 
tills  evil  to  be  averted  ?  Here  we  are  arrayed  a^nst  each  other.  The  West  ad- 
vances its  demands,  and  they  say,  **  there  are  provisions  which  we  must  have."  Hie 
East  remonstrateH,  and  says,  <*you  will  destroy  us."  To  every  compromise  there 
mxiai  be  two  parties;  but  do  we  hear  one  whisper,  aye,  so  much  as  one  low  voice, 
that  talks  of  compromise  ?  No.  Gentlemen  stand  on  their  rights :  they  stand  perfectly 
stationary  :  they  call  to  us  to  come  up  to  them  :  but  that  we  never  can.  I  am  willing 
to  adjust  the  diflerence.  Do  gentlemen  ask  how  ?  By  a  plan  which  sliall  give  se- 
curity to  the  East,  for  the  preservation  of  all  that  is  dear  to  them  and  their  posterity. 
While  we  shape  our  course  towards  conciliation,  we  must  have  effectual  secnri^. 
All  security  firom  equality  of  taxation,  is  purely  imaginary.  What  boots  it  to  us,  tfaiat 
the  taxes  are  made  equal,  if  they  are  idl  to  be  paid  by  one  part  of  the  State  ?  It 
would  be  the  interest  of  the  West,  to  pay  even  a  heavy  taxation,  if  they  are  to 
have  the  sole  distribution  of  the  money  raised.  The  only  poBsible  security,  is  toffive 
us  such  a  share  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  as  shall  ensure  a  good  and  just  Gov- 
ernment ;  as  will  secure  to  us  the  rights  which  we  believe  to  be  in  jeopardy. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  whatever  vote  I  may  give  in  the  nnal  issue,  I  re- 
serve to  myself  the  right,  first  to  see  <Ae  whole  extent  of  the  security  gentlemen  pro- 
pose to  give  :  and,  then,  when  they  have  modified  their  proposition  into  its  last  form, 
then  comes  the  awful  question,  is  this  security  adequate  ?  If  I  shall  jud^  that  it  is 
not,  I  never  will  give  my  assent  to  any  system  which  will  jeopardize  the  rights  of  my 
constituents. 

Mr.  Monroe,  now  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee,  in  substance,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  The  House,  I  hope,  will  indulge  me  in  a  few  remarks.  I  will  pro- 
mise to  be  very  concise.  My  faculties  of  debate,  always  humble,  have  been  impaired 
by  long  disuse  while  I  occupied  another  station  in  the  public  service,  and  have,  of 
late  years,  been  yet  farther  weakened  by  bodily  infirmity ;  yet  duty  impels  me  to 
make  some  remarks  on  this  occasion.  They  shall  be  but  few,  and  more  a  sentiment 
than  an  oration.  My  situation  is  one  of  peculiar  delicacy  as  it  relates  to  my  constitu- 
ents^  and  my  country.  When  I  retired  from  the  office  I  last  held,  it  was  with  the 
expectation  that  that  retirement  would  be  permanent.  My  age  admonished  me  that 
it  was  welcome  and  becoming.  When  I  received  an  invitation  to  come  here,  (for  the 
seat  I  hold  was  not  sought  by  me,)  I  consented  witli  reffret,  for  causes  which  must  be 
obvious  to  all.  Tet  I  would  not  slurink  from  the  call  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  at 
their  call  I  came.    But  it  was  witli  the  disposition  to  look  to  the  whole  Common- 
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wealth:  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Roanoke,  from  the  mountains  to  the  ocean,  from 
Kanawha,  to  Monongalia,  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Ohio ;  all  wae  one  to  me. 

I  couM  have  l>eea  content  to  reside  in  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  1  left  one 
part  of  it,  where  I  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  life,  for  another,  where  I  was  al- 
most unknown.  Its  citizens  kindly  manifested  their  confidence,  and  I  came  with  a 
dispomtion  to  look  to  the  interests  of  the  whole.  I  consider  myself  as  their  servant, 
and  I  consider  Uiem,  as  having  a  right  to  inst^ct  me.  If  they  should  think  fit  to  do 
so,  I  shall  either  obey  them  w  wiUidraw  fron  this  Assembly.  When  I  find  myself 
In  that  ^enmn,  I  shall  do  so  without  a  trerd.  But  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  arrive. 
In  the  coarse  I  shall  pursue  here,  I  shall  make  it  my  principle  to  look  to  the  State  at 
lam.  I  shall  look  also,  to  the  divisions  and  to  the  state  of  acrimonious  feeling  which 
existed,  long  before  the  caUing  of  >hil  Convention,  and  which  1  consider  this  body  as 
having  a  tendency  to  tran<]|uinze. 

My  idev  has  keen,  that  it  will  be  wise  to  base  representation  on  the  white  popula- 
tion m  the  House  of  DelegateSjjUid  to  place  an  adequate  check  on  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  in  the  Senate.  This  is  my  opinion.  By  basing  the  represeutiition  on 
the  white  population,  we  an  resting  on  principle  ;  on  a  principle  corresponding  with 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  witii  the  Constitution ;  for,  our  Crovemment  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  white  people.  We  shall  by  this  meaas  rest  on  fundamental  principles,  and  gratify 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  in  every  part  of  the  community.  Our  Constitution  rests 
on  that  buis. 

And  by  whom  was  it  fi-amed  ?  By  the  most  enlightened  of  our  citizens ;  by  men 
who  have  given  proof  of  their  patriotism,  wisdom,  and  knowledge  of  mankind.  I 
wish  to  preserve  its  important  features  and  to  alter  it  as  little  as  may  be,  consider- 
ing that  It  was  the  first  of  our  Constitutions  ever  made  here,  and  will  be  an  example 
through  all  ages.  Wftere  do  we  find  a  free  Government  in  histofy ,  except  in  Greece, 
to  a  certain  degree  in  Carthage,  and  in  Rome '  Every  where  else  we  nnd  onlv  bar- 
barism, and  all  mankind  kept  in  a  state  of  degradation.  With  this  example  before 
them,  these  men  framed  a  Constitution  better  than  had  ever  existed  before. 

By  resting  representation  on  the  white  population,  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  we 
leave  that  bodv  firee  from  any  check :  but  to  control  its  hasty  decision,  you  resort  to 
the  Senate,  and  therefore  I  thought  tliat  the  plan  of  the  mixed  basis,  ou^ht  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  Senate.  For  mv  part,  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  it.  But  I  thmk  the  Fede- 
nd  number  liable  to  fewer  objections.  It  makes  our  system  correspond  to  that  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  more  easy  of  execution,  and  it  is  not  against  principle. 
By  adopting  the  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  we  shall  tranquilize  the 
people,  and  if  we  adopt  the  mixed  basis  in  the  Senate,  I  hope  that  the  other  gentle- 
men will  meet  us  there. 

I  hope,  Sir,  that  this  will  be  done.  Why  do  men  enter  into  society .'  What  are 
their  objects,  whether  rude  or  civilized  ^  Is  it  not  for  the  protection  of  life,  liber- 
ty and  property  ?  Is  not  this  the  declaration  of  our  Constitution  and  of  all  tJie  Con- 
■titations  since  adopted  throughout  the  United  States  ?  Is  there  any  other  motive 
fi)r  society,  whether  rude  or  civihzed  ?  In  a  rude  state,  the  protecti<m  of  life  is  the 
principal  motive,  but  even  there,  property  also  is  a  motive.  What  kind  of  Govern- 
ment do  we  find  prevailing  among  our  native  Indians  P  They  are  not  governed  by 
written  compacts,  but  the  principal  chief  or  elder  as  he  is  called  by  tliem,  rules  over 
the  tribe,  and  they  submit ;  he  following  tlie  will  of  the  tribe. 

Look  at  civilized  society  :  is  the  obligation  to  submission  not  stronger .'  Can  you 
separate  property  from  either  state .'  There  is  a  diflbrence,  however.  In  the  rude 
state  of  society  there  is  the  game — all  is  open  and  free  to  all — and  property  exists 
only  round  their  cabins.  But,  what  is  the  case  with  civilized  man  ?  There  man 
presses  on  man — society  presses  on  society :  fach  individual  must  have  something  of 
nis  own  or  he  starves.  There  the  people  are  the  guardians,  and  they  must  protect 
property,  as  well  as  life  and  liberty,  or  society  perishes. 

This  protection  is  in  no  degree  incompatible  with  the  adoption  of  the  white  basis  ' 
of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates  *,  and  I  hope  that  this  body  will  unite  in 
aome  plan  that  may  correspond  to  the  general  views  or  the  community,  and  may  cor- 
respond with  our  relations  to  the  General  Government,  for  which  I  have  a  very  high 
respect.  But,  I  know  the  duty  of  a  representative  to  his  constituents,  and,  I  hope, 
we  shall  all  draw  to  that  end — we  shall  gain  a  grand  object — and  it  may  lead  to  what 
we  cannot  tell. ,  I  would,  myself,  rather  have  a  representation  that  may  correspond 
to  the  Federal  number. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  it  will  be  best  to  keep  the  qualification  of  voters  as  it 
exists  at  present,  or  to  reduce  it  but  in  a  small  de^rrec.  I  difier  from  that  opinion.  I 
think  we  must  modiiV  and  reduce  it.  Who  are  Uiey  who  are  pressing  for  a  new  Con- 
stitution? Those,  who  suppose  themselves  deprived  of  their  just  Right  of  Sufirage. 
Reduce  the  requisites  for  tiiis,  and  you  carry  tranquillity  into  the  body  of  the  commu- 
nity. Our  situation  in  reference  to  this  subject,  is  different  fiK>m  that  of  any  people 
who  ever  existed  before  us.    What  was  the  condition  of  the  ancient  republics  ?    In 
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Greece,  Carthage,  and  Rome  ?  The  question  there  was,  whether  power  should  be 
held  by  the  people  en  masse  f  Whether  it  should  be  exercised  by  the  people  in  a 
body  ?  Their  Governments  originated  with  a  prince  or  with  the  nobles.  They  had 
always  great  weight ;  and  the  contest  was  between  tlie  rich  and  the  poor.  The  peo- 
pie  originated  no  measure — they  heard  what  was  proposed  by  the  prince,  but  they 
propos^  nothing.  In  Athens  they  had  what  has  been  called  a  fl'ee  Senate — and  as 
to  Lacedoemon  it  was  the  same — the  upie  thin^  apphes  to  Rome,  and  in  a  degree  to 
Carthage  *,  but  they  only  adopted  or  rl|^cted  what  was  submitted  to  tliem.  The  peo- 
ple had  no  stake  in  the  property  of  the  Stale,  it  was  all  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  or 
the  ancient  nobility. 

But  our  Government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  We  have  no  privileffed  orders. 
We  have  no  overgrown  wealthy  to  oppress  the  ]K)or — and  they  cannot  do  It  if  we  fix 
the  grade  of  representation  on  a  moderate  scale.  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Senators,  all  are  servants  of  the  people,  ^(te  property 
of  the  country  rests  on  the  people  alone.  Therefore,  I  say,  our  situation  is  difierent 
from  tliat  of  all  who  ever  existed  before  us. 

I  would  adopt  a  plan  tliat  may  h  irmonize  the  feelings  of  the  community  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Suffrage,  and  of  representation  in  the  popular  branch.  I  would  place  a  check 
u  the  other  branch. 

I  thought  it  my  duty,  though  in  a  feeble  manner,  to  explain  these  views  to  the 
House — and  I  wish,  also,  that  my  sentiments  should  so  to  my  constituents. 

Mr.  Tazewell  said,  tliat  when  he  came  to  the  House  this  morning,  he  had  but 
little  expectation,  and  certainly  not  tlie  slightest  incUnation,  to  take  any  part  in  this 
debate.  He  had  not  felt  any  wish  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of  a  question  so 
|p|neral  and  undefined  in  its  terms,  as  that  which  the  Committee  would  soon  be  called 
q^on  to  decide.  AH  which  he  had  ever  seen  of  man,  and  all  the  information 
wliich  he  had  ever  been  able  to  acquire  in  the  science  of  politics,  combined  to  teach 
hhn,  that  no  good  ever  had,  and  that  no  possible  good  ever  could,  result  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  mere  general  propositions,  in  order  to  elicit  by  such  discussion  an 
agreed  basis,  which,  oy  mutual  consent,  might  be  adopted,  as  a  foundation  for  some 
wihunon  practical,  political  scheme.  All  such  schemes,  when  fully  developed  (and 
developed  they  must  be  at  some  time  or  other,)  must  at  last  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
axperience  and  utility ;  and  as  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  constituting  any  just 
okijection  to  any  useful  political  plan,  tliat  it  was  not  constructed  according  to  the  most 
nice  and  precise  rules  of  any  art,  so  nor  will  it  be  any  recommendation  of  any  other 
plan,  that  it  is  a  clear  svllogistic  deduction  from  an^  supoosed  general  truth.  If  the 
details  of  any  intended  scheme,  when  fairly  exhibited,  snould  be  seen  to  be  mischie- 
▼ous,  they  would  surely  be  rejected,  although  in  strict  accordance  with  the  agreed 
basis ;  and  if  believed  to  be  good,  they  would  infallibly  be  adopted,  although  at  war 
with,  and  contrary  to,  all  the  admitted  general  truths  announcea  by  such  basis.  Dis- 
cuss whatever  general  proposition  you  please,  settle  whatever  general  basis  you 
choose,  and  you  will  at  last  discover,  when  you  come  to  fix  the  details  of  the  plan, 
that  each  of  these  must  be  adjusted  by  a  re^rd  to  its  own  particular  merits,  and  by 
no  specid  reference  to  any  j^eneral  rules.  Entertaining  these  opinions,  it  was  with 
much  regret  he  had  seen  at  first,  the  course  and  direction  intended  to  be  given  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  Conyention ;  and  he  had  then  almost  resolved,  to  say  not  one 
word  in  relation  to  the  matter  now  under  consideration,  until  it  should  assume  a  more 
otrtain  and  defined  fonu  than  it  yet  presents.  But  the  discussion  had  now  proceeded 
80  far,  that  it  would  perhaps  b«.an  economy  of  time,  to  extend  it  a  little  farther ;  and 
by  endeavoring  to  show,  not  the  truth  or  falsehood,  but  the  tendency  and  effect  of 
the  general  pro{K>sition,  so  as  to  bring  our  future,  if  not  our  present  labors,  to  a  more 
speedy  termination,  than  they  seem  at  present  Ukely  to  reach.  It  was  with  this  yiew 
he  would  ask  the  attention  df  the  Committee  to  a  few  remarks  which  he  proposed  to 
address  to  them,  in  the  course  of  which,  he  would  notice  some  of  those  they  had  just 
heard  from  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  who  had  but  just  now  taken  his 
seat. 

Whateyer  may  be  the  form  of  the  question  now  presented  to  us,  the  general  pro- 
position included  in  it  is ;  what  is  the  proper  basis  whereon  to  erect  representation  in 
the  Legislatiye  Department  of  a  Government  designed  for  such  a  State  as  is  Virgi- 
nia ?  In  examining  this  question,  a  most  apt  enquiry  at  once  presents  itself  to  our 
consideration.  Upon  what  basis  is  such  representation  founded  now  ?  When  the 
yenerable  member  from  Loudoun,  and  other  much  respected  gentlemen  on  eyery  side 
of  this  body,  unite  in  telling  us,  that  the  existing  Constitution  of  Virginia  is  the  best 
the  world  has  eyer  seen — ^when  the  experience  of  many  here  assure  us,  that  this  Gro» 
yernment  has  endured  for  more  than  half  a  century,  producing  as  much  of  good  as 
could  be  expected  to  result  from  any  Government — and  when  not  a  solitary  witness 
has  appeared  to  testify  to  the  existence  of  a  single  mischief  as  its  efiect — we  surely 
ouffht  to  examine  cavefulljr  the  foundation  of  such  a  Goyernment,  before  we  should 
wish  to  change  it.    For  his  part,  he  was  firee  to  declare,  that  he  would  not  compare 
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the  knowledgre  derived  from  lOch  experience,  with  that  obtained  by  an  eximination 
of  the  visions  of  Plato  or  Aristotle,  the  theories  of  Locke  or  Sidney,  or  of  any  other 
mere  speculative  scheme  whatever. 

The  basis  of  representation  here,  was  established  more  than  two  centuries  since. 
It  rests  not  upon  a  prescription  of  iBly  odd  years  only,  as  his  friend  from  Charlotte 
had  supposed,  but  it  traces  back  its  origin  to  a  period  much  beyond  the  independence 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  is  coeval  with  the  very  first  Legislative  Assembly  that 
ever  convened  in  Virginia.  During  the  long  interval  that  has  since  elapsed,  repre- 
sentation itself  has  undergone  many  changes,  but  the  foundation  wherein  it  rests,  has 
ever  remained  Uie  same.  He  prayed  the  Committee,  tlierefore,  to  accompany  him  in 
the  enquiry  he  was  about  to  institute,  as  to  tlie  basis  whereon  this  ancient  scheme  of 
representation  was  erected. 

In  the  year  1C19  or  1620,  the  first  House  of  Burgesses  assembled  at  Jamestown. 
The  members  of  that  body  were  elected  by  the  different  plantations  as  they  were  then 
called,  or  as  we  should  now  denominate  them,  the  different  settlements,  then  exist- 
ing in  the  Colony.  The  early  settlers  liad  established  themselves  in  different  societies, 
along  the  margin  of  James  River,  from  ita  mouth  to  near  this  spot. 

These  societies,  separated  eiiher  by  wide  water  courses,  difficult  to  be  passed,  or 
by  thick  forests  damgerous  to  penetrate,  differed  widely  from  each  other,  in  the  num- 
bers of  their  population,  in  their  wealth,  and  in  the  extent  of  tlie  territory  occupied 
by  them  :  but  each  was  entitled  to  representation,  and  each  sent  its  Burgess  to  the 
(jrrand  Assembly.  Variously  circumstanced,  while  each  had  a  common  interest  In  the 
prosperity  of  aU,  each  had  also  a  particular  interest  pecuhar  to  itself  With  a  view 
of  enabhng  each  to  promote  the  good  of  all,  in  tliat  mode  which  would  be  most  suit- 
able to  its  own  convenience  ;  and  with  a  view  of  enabling  all  to  advance  the  prospe- 
rity of  each,  by  any  means  not  inconsistent  with  the  common  good,  representatMn 
was  allowed  to  every  society  then  existing ;  and  this,  without  having  regard  to  the^iopu- 
lation,  or  the  wealth  of  any,  or  even  to  these  tilings  combined,  but  merely  to  the  pecu- 
har interests  existing  in  the  different  societies,  occupying  tlie  undefined  space,  then 
termed  a  plantation  or  settlement.  The  basis  of  representation,  then,  was  tlie  inter- 
ests of  the  different  plantations ;  and  as  these  interests  were  various  and  peculiar, 
each  interest  had  its  proper  representative,  whether  that  interest  concenied  many  or 
few  persons,  or  involved  much  or  Uttle  wealth.  If  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  part, 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  the  regard  of  the  whole,  that  interest  was  enti- 
tled to,  and  was  allowed  a  representative,  whether  the  population  of  the  plantation 
amounted  to  fifly  or  to  five  hundred  persons,  or  whether  tlieir  wealth  was  £  100  or 
£1,000. 

In  process  of  time^  the  different  settlements  became  extended  in  every  directioa, 
and  were  so  brought  m  contact  with  each  other.  The  various  interests  then  existing 
in  the  Colony,  became  more  assimilated  and  consohdated  than  they  had  been  before  ; 
but  still  a  diversity  of  particular  interests  existed.  The  wants  and  wishes  of  the  set- 
tlers in  Accomack,  must  have  been  very  different  from  those  of  tlie  persons  dwelling 
near  the  Falls  of  James  River,  and  the  pursuits  and  situation  of  the  inhabitants  at 
Point  Comfort,  must  have  been  very  unliKe  those  of  persons  abiding  far  from  them, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  great  water.  This  union  of  the  settlements,  had  superceded 
tlie  necessity  of  allowing  representation  to  each  of  wliat  had  been  tlie  different  pluu- 
tations ;  but  the  reason  for  allowing  representation  to  the  various  interests  exist- 
ing in  the  Colony,  still  remained  as  before.  The  abode  of  tlicse  different  ifkterebts, 
h{m,  indeed,  been  much  enlarged  and  extended  ;  but  tlie  interests  themselves,  re- 
mained still  various.  In  this  state  of  things,  public  convenience  required  a  new  di- 
vision of  the  settled  parts  of  the  Colony  ;  and  accordingly,  in  1634,  it  was  divided, 
for  the  first  time,  into  ei^ht  shires  or  counties,  as  tliey  were  aflerwards  called.  These 
shires,  our  history  and  Taws  inform  us,  were  very  different  in  extent  of  territory,  in 
the  numbers  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  and  in  the  taxable  property  possessed  by 
these  inhabitants :  but  still  the  same  basis  of  representation  was  preserved.  Within 
^ach  of  these  shires,  a  particular  interest,  peculiar  to  itself,  was  supposed  to  exist ; 
and  to  that  peculiar  interest,  representation  was  allowed,  whatever  nught  be  its  com- 
parative numbers,  or  wealth,  or  extent  of  territon^. 

Pursuing  the  examination  further,  you  will  find,  that  as  the  frontier  coanties  ex- 
tended into  the  wilderness,  new  interests  sprung  up  in  each.  The  pioneers  and  ad- 
yancedjruards  of  tlie  society,  must  have  had  very  many  wants,  and  wisnes,  and  necessi- 
ties, different  from  their  former  associates  in  the  same  county.  The  advance  of  the 
one,  in  exposing  them  to  new  perils  and  difficulties,  gave  peace  and  security  to  those 
they  lefl  b^hincT;  and  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  York,  and  Isle  of^  Wight,  and  Henrico,  must  have  been  very  different  from 
those  of  their  brethren  in  the  other  parts  of  these  counties,  resting,  as  the  latter  did, 
upon  the  interior  shires.  Thus,  it  came  to  pass,  that  within  the  same  county,  where 
at  first,  a  single  interest  only  existed,  two  different  interests  arose.  If  both  these  in- 
terests were  to  be  represented  by  those  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  two,  it  was  very 
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certain,  that  one  of  these  two  would  be  Deglected ;  and  hence  arose  the  neoesn^  for  di« 
Tiding  the  frontier  counties,  bj  such  lines,  as  might  allow  to  each  intbrest,  its  proper 
representation.  In  this  manner,  we  went  on  regularly  dividing  the  frontier  counties, 
as  new  interests  sprung  up  in  each,  until  the  whole  territory  of  Virginia  was  thus 
distributed. 

Nor  did  this  process  of  allowing  representation  to  eTCiy  peculiar  interest  in  the 
community  stop  here.  Whenever  an  mterior  county  became  so  populous,  or  its  ter- 
ritory waa  found  so  wide  spread,  as  to  justify  a  belief,  either  that  different  interests 
had  or  might  arise  within  it,  such  county  was  always  divided,  whensoever  a  division 
of  it  was  asked  for — nay,  in  many  cases  where  neither  the  extent  of  territory,  nor  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  so  great,  as  to  render  it  probable  that  different  interests 
would  arise,  yet  if  the  county  was  found  intersected  by  wide  water-courses^  or  rapid 
torrents,  or  rugged  mountains,  or  if  any  other  cause  existed,  cdculated  to  mterpose 
permanent  obstacles  in  the  way  of  free  and  frequent  intercourse  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  different  parts  of  the  sam^^county,  it  was  always  divided  upon  the  application 
of  either  part,  where  particular  convenience,  (which  must  always  be  considered  as  its 
peculiar  interest,)  required  such  a  division. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Our  historjr  will  further  inform  «b,  that  afler  the  first  division  of 
tlie  State  into  shires  or  counties,  peculiar  interests  arose  within  the  bodies  of  some  of 
these  counties,  which  interests  were  not  of  a  character  to  justify  or  to  require  the 
dismemberment  of  the  countv,  in  order  to  provide  special  representation  of  them. 
V  til  !i.  h  interests  appeared,  they  were,  therefore,  incorporated,  and  by  their  seve- 
ral charters  of  incorporation,  were  allowed  a  representation  different  from  that  which 
had  always  been  given  to  the  peculiar  interests  existing  in  the  counties  themselves — 
soch,  most  prubabiy,  was  the  origin  of  the  representation  allowed  to  Jamestown,  and 
aflerwards  to  ibat  which  was  certainly  allowed  to  the  cit^  of  Williamsburg,  to  the 
boroi}vh  of  Norfolk,  and  to  the  College  of  WiUiam  and  JVlary.  Neither  the  compa- 
rative'^ population  nor  wealth,  or  extent  of  either  of  these  corporations,  at  the  time 
their  gevural  charters  were  obtained,  could  possibly  have  entitled  it  lo  representation,  if 
representation  had  then  been  erected  upon  either  of  tliese  bases.  But  the  interests  of 
navigation,  of  trade,  and  of  science,  which  were  believed  to  exist  in  these  corpora- 
tions, were  each  important  to  the  community,  and  being  then  peculiar  to  these 
interestSi  were  respectively  allowed  a  represenUtive,  as  all  other  interests  had  been 
before. 

Such  was  the  basis  of  representation  established  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia  at  the 
moment  when  a  representative  Legislature  was  first  introduced  here ;  and  upon  this 
basis  was  every  thing  of  that  sort  iSlerwards  founded,  up  to  the  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1776.  It  rested  upon  the  peculiar  interests  existing  in  particular  districts,  the 
limits  of  which  districts  were  at  first  accidental,  but  were  afterwards  delineated  and 
marked  out  by  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  within  them. 

¥fhen  the  Convention  who  formed  the  existing  Constitution  of  Virginia  assem- 
bled, they  found  representation  established  on  the  basis  just  stated ;  and  being  de- 
sirous of  preserving  all  of  our  ancient  institutions  which  they  could  preserve,  con- 
sbteatly  with  the  principles  of  the  new  Crovernment  tliey  were  about  to  create,  thej 
(iontiftued  to  each  county  and  corporation  then  existing,  the  same  right  of  represen- 
tation it  then  enjoyed.  No  departure  from  this  rule  occurred,  except  in  two  cases, 
find  these  exceptions  prove  strongly  the  existence  of  the  rule  itself.  Jamestown, 
the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Colony,  had  become  so  much  reduced  in  its  population, 
tiiftt  it  was  inconceivable  that  any  peculiar  interest  could  abide  there  ;  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Wilham  and  Mary  was  no  longer  the  peculiar  residence  of  most  of  the  sci- 
ence in  Virginia,  and,  therefore,  no  longer  entitled  to  representation  on  that  account. 
Jamestown  and  the  College,  were,  therefore,  deprived  of  thtsir  particular  representa- 
tion, while  every  thing  ehe  was  preserved  as  it  had  before  stood ;  and  the  same  pow- 
er was  ^iven  to  the  new  Legislatures,  which  had  always  been  exercised  by  the  for- 
mer, of  dividing  the  existing  counties,  and  of  establishing  new  corpoiations,  whe^ 
ever,  in  its  opinion,  the  general  interest  of  the  whole  community,  and  the  peculiu 
interest  of  any  part  of  it,  required  the  exercise  of  such  power. 

Such  is  the  basis  of  representation  in  Vir^ia  now.  This  basis  was  probably  just 
and  perfect  when  first  established,  and  would  yet  be  regarded  in  the  same  light,  but 
for  a  single  circumstance,  to  which  none  here  probab^  are  indisposed  to  apply  the 
proper  corrective.  That  circumstance  is  this :  In  the  original  distribution  of  the  coun- 
ties, lines  of  demarcation  were  necessarily  drawn,  within  which  limits  peculiar  inter- 
ests did  then  abide,  although  these  limits  circumscribed  in  some  instances  very  nar> 
row  spaces.  The  Convention  of  1776,  acting  upon  the  opinion,  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  chan^  any  thing  then  existing,  except  when  sucn  change  was  necessanr  to 
prevent  practical  mischief,  had  re^rard  to  the  existing  electoral  precmcts)  and  intending 
to  preserve  to  each  precinct,  the  nghts  of  representation  it  then  had,  inserted  a  provision 
in  their  Constitution,  that  each  county  should  continue  to  have  two  representatives. 
The  object  was  wise  and  just  at  the  time.    But,  while  they  prudently  provided  for 
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the  probable  case  of  new  interests  thereAA«r  to  sprint  up  in  the  existing  counties, 
uiily  therefore,  gave  to  the  AHsembly  the  power  of  dividing  counties  and  of  creating 
corporations  at  tiieir  will,  tliey  did  not  probably  foresee,  and  therefore  did  not  provide 
for  the  event,  of  uny  county  or  corporation  ceasing  to  be  the  abode  of  some  interest 
peculiar  to  itself,  the  existence  of  wiiicii  peculiar  interest,  was  the  sole  cause  of  mv- 
ing  to  such  county  or  corporation,  any  particular  representatirm  at  first,  in  providing 
for  the  birth  of  future  peculiar  interests,  they  omitted  to  provide  for  tlie  extinction  of 
such  as  then  existed  ;  and  while  the  Legislature,  by  this  Constitution,  was  authorised 
to  give  representation  to  any  new  interest,  by  dividing  the  eounties  or  creating  new 
corporations  within  which  it  might  appear,  the  mandate  of  the  Coustitution,.tliat  each 
of  the  existing  counties  should  have  two  representatives,  deprived  tlie  Legislature  of 
the  power  of  taking  from  such  counties,  any  portion  of  their  rights  of  representation, 
even  afler  the  cause  which  ori^inall^  gave  to  them  such  rights,  had  ceased  to  exist. 

In  consequence  of  this  provision  m  the  Constitution,  it  has  occurred,  that  afler  some 
of  the  smaller  counties,  (Warwick  for  example)  have  ceased  to  be  the  abode  of  any 
interest  peculiar  to  its  inhabitants,  it  still  retains  a  right  of  representation  equal  to  that 
enjoyed  by  Siienandoah,  the  largest  county  in  the  State  ;  nor  is  it  competent  to  the 
Legislature  to  remedy  this  inequality,  without  producing  much  greater  mischiefe  than 
any  which  ever  have  or  ever  can  result  from  that  cause.  Because,  if  the  larger  coun- 
ties should  be  so  divided  and  cut  up,  as  give  to  their  respective  parts  equal  to  War- 
wick in  any  thing,  a  right  of  representation  equal  to  that  which  Warwick  now  enjoys, 
the  Legislative  body  must  become  much  too  numerous,  unwieldj^,  and  expensive,  to 
be  any  longer  useful ;  and  the  people  of  many  of  the  sub-divisions  would  be  most 
grievously  oppressed,  by  tlie  necessary  burthens  of  tlieir  own  mere  municipal  poUce. 
Thus  it  happens,  that  wliile  the  causes  for  allowing^  equal  representation  to  all  the 
(iifl^rent  counties  in  the  State,  Irnve  ceased  to  apply  in  many  instances,  and  while  the 
efieot  of  this  is  remedyless  under  the  provisions  of'^the  existing  Constitution,  the  in- 
capacitv  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  the  proper  cure  for  this  confessed  evil,  has  be- 
come the  source  of  all  the  murmuring  and  complaint  we  have  heard,  and  is  the  true 
cause  of  the  assembling  of  this  Convention.  It  is  not,  that  the  East  or  the  West,  the 
i^montane  or  ultra-montane  regions  of  the  State,  have  too  much  or  too  little  politi- 
cal weight  in  the  Assembly — it  is,  that  the  largest  countie*  are  put  upon  a  par  with 
the  smallest;  that  Warwick  and  Loudoun,  Halifux  and  Alleghany,  are  eqtialized  in 
representation.  This  is  the  inequality  complained  of,  and  this  is  the  inequality  which 
we  are  sent  hither  by  the  people  to  reduce  and  reconcile,  so  for  as  we  may  find  it 
practicable  to  do  so. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  to  this  task,  the  work  to  be  performed  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
colt  of  execution.  The  addition  of  a  single  line  to  the  provisions  existing  in  the 
present  Constitution  will  accomplish  it ;  and  to  such  an  siddition,  but  little  objection 
will  probably  be  urged.  Give  to  the  Legislature  the  discretionary  power  of  uniting 
an^  of  the  present  electoral  districts,  wiUiin  which  no  peculiar  interest  is  believed  to 
exist,  to  other  contiguous  districts  having  similar  interests,  and  the  desired  object  will 
be  attained.  Then,  under  the  power  they  now  have,  of  dividing  the  larger  counties ; 
and  under  this  new  power  so  conferred  upon  them,  of  consolidating  the  smaller,  eve- 
ry desirable  and  practical  equality  will  be  at  once  accomplished.  The  whole  scheme 
of  representation  will  then  remain  upon  its  ancient,  unaltered  basis,  and  can  be  ac- 
commodated firom  time  to  time  to  every  future  condition  of  things,  witliout  changing 
may  principle,  or  seeking  to  establish  any  new  foundation. 

Instead  of  adopting  a  course  so  simple,  so  easy,  and  which,  in  all  probability ,  would 
be  so  satisfoctory,  as  this,  it  seems  to  be  proposed,  to  apply  a  sponge  to  all  the  division 
lines  within  th^  State,  and  to  make  a  perfect  taitula  rasa  of  the  whole  Common- 
wealth. When  this  is  done,  new  lines  must  be  drawn,  and  new  associations  created, 
in  the  establishment  of  which,  no  regard  is  to  be  had  (according  to  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee)  to  an^  thing  else  But  to  the  number  of  tlie  »ee  white  population, 
existing  within  such  limits.  Such  an  idea,  he  believed,  never  entered  into  the  mind 
of  a  single  man,  before  this  Convention  met,  and  will  not  now  be  regarded  without 
amazement  and  almost  consternation,  by  any  other  than  a  member  of  this  body. 

For  my  part,  said  Mr.  T.  I  will  cordially  unite  with  any,  in  consolidating  the  smal- 
ler counties  every  where,  until  the  very  least  shall  assume  a  proper  size.  I  will  unite 
then  in  dividint^  the  larger  counties,  wherever  it  is  desired,  until  the  largest  shall 
cease  to  be  considered  as  over-grown.  In  the  progrem  of  this  work  of  equalization, 
however,  I  can  never  consent  to  regard  numbers  of  any  sort,  exdusively,  or  taxation 
or  property  of  any  kind  exdushoely^  or  any  thing  else  exclusively.  1  must  consider 
whttt  the  mterests  and  convenience  of  the  people  to  be  represented  require ;  and  in 
deciding  this  question,  I  must  do,  what  every  wise  Statesman  ought  to  do:  I  think, 
I  must  regard  and  pass  in  review  before  me,  every  single  circumstance  which  exists, 
to  influence  any  part  of  the  State  materially. 

Let  me  illustrate  mv  views  of  this  subject,  by  an  example.  If  you  will  cast  your 
eye  oyer  the  map  of  Virginia,  you  will  see  on  its  extreme  Eastern  border,  a  little  pe- 
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niiiBula,  containing  within  its  limits  not  a  fiflieth  part  of  the  territory  or  m^mlatioii, 
or  probably  of  the  wealtli  of  tlie  State.  Suppose  this  territory,  and  population,  and 
wealth,  reduced  to  any  thing  less  you  please,  but  still  remains  respectable,  the  situa- 
tion of  that  peninsula  would  yet  be  what  it  now  is.  It  would  still  be  contiguous  to 
a  neighbouring  State,  washed  by  the  great  Atlantic  on  the  one  side,  and  separated 
from  the  rest  of  tlie  State  on  the  other  by  a  great  bay,  wider  than  the  English  Chan- 
nel at  Dover,  or  than  the  Mediterranean  at  ue  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  This  situation, 
you  must  perceive,  exposes  its  inhabitants  to  much  greater  perils  than  those  of  any 
other  part  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  deprives  it  of  all  hope  of 
^aid  from  any  other  quarter,  even  in  the  hour  of  its  greatest  need.  In  the  Revolution, 
and  during  the  late  war,  these  people  defended  themselves  by  their  own  means  alone, 
receiving  no  particle  of  assistance  from  any  other  portion  of  the  State.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  ingratitude  of  another  part,  in  not  erecting  monuments  to 
mark  tiie  spots  where  rest  the  bones  of  tlie  brave  men  who  fell  victims  to  the  diseases 
of  either  camp  or  clir.iate,  no  tear  ought  to  bedew  the  cheek  of  the  gentleman  firom 
Loudoun  (Mr.  Mercer)  at  similar  ingratitude  here — no  Western  hero  is  there  interred, 
for  the  foot  of  no  Western  hero  ever  pressed  that  soil.  The  people  of  this  little  pe- 
ninsula unaided,  have  maintained  and  defended  themselves  from  the  beginning,  will 
continue  to  do  so  to  tlie  end,  and  I  thank  God  that  the^  are  able  so  to  do.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Our  history  will  inform  us,  that  the  people  oi  this  peninsula,  are  the  descen- 
dants of  the  earUest  settlers  in  Virginia.  Their  insular  situation  must  inform  us,  that 
the  ancient  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  are  tliere  preserved  more  perfectly, 
probably,  than  in  any  otlier  part  of  the  State,  where  the  frequent  attrition  of  various 
associations,  has  long  since  blunted  and  smoothed  down  the  asperities  and  sharp 
points  of  the  habits  of  antiquity — a  different  climate,  soil,  and  situation,  has  neces- 
sarily yielded  various  productions,  and  invited  to  the  pursuit  of  occupations  ther«, 
very  different  from  those  existing  elsewhere.  In  short,  all  these  diversities  have 
created  an  interest  peculiar  in  tliat  section  of  the  country,  the  like  of  which  is  to  be 
found  no  where  else.  Now,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  these  facts,  would  any  wise 
Statesman,  in  adjusting  a  scheme  of  representation  for  the  whole  Commonwealth, 
ever  conceive  the  idea  of  allowing  no  representative  to  such  a  society  as  I  have  des- 
cribed, merely  becaiise  their  numbers,  or  their  wealth,  did  not  rise  to  the  exact  height 
of  that  arbitrary  standard  of  number  or  property  which  he  had  fixed  ?  Would  com- 
mon prudence  justify  him  in  saying  to  such  a  people,  **  It  is  true  an  ocean  rolls  be- 
tween us ;  it  is  true,  your  situation,  manners,  habits,  pursuits,  and  interests,  are  dif> 
ferent  from  ours ;  it  is  true  you  are  contiguous  to  anotiier  State,  where  iuxta-position 
to  you  may  better  quaUfy  it  to  learn  the  true  nature  of  your  wants,  and  to  extend  to 
your  peculiar  interests,  more  protection  than  we  can ;  but  nevertheless  I  cannot  reeard 
any  oif  these  things.  My  rule  is,  that  in  allotting  representation,  respect  riiould  be 
had  to  the  number  of  free  white  inhabitants  exclusively ;  and  as  your  natural  limits 
contain  not  a  sufficient  number  of  these,  no  representation  can  be  allowed  to  you, 
and  you  can,  tlierefore,  have  no  share  in  the  administration  of  the  Government  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  all."  I  need  not  state  what  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
such  a  course.     Every  man  who  hears  me,  must  at  once  perceive  it. 

Mr.  T.  then  adverted  to  the  liltle  county  of  Warwick,  containing,  as  he  said,  not 
more  than  about  forty  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  but  Utile  more  Uian  six  hundred 
white  inhabitants.  He  said,  that  regarding  tlie  situation  of  that  county,  or  the  con- 
venience of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  conceive,  that  any  i<iterest 
could  there  exist  at  this  day,  which  was  noL  common  to  the  circumjacent  contiguous 
counties,  upon  the  principles  of  the  basis  of  representation  as  now  established ;  tnere- 
fore,  this  county  could  not  be  considered  as  longer  entitled  to  a  separate  representa- 
tion. But,  suppose.  Sir,  said  he,  that  the  river  which  runs  through  this  httle  county, 
precipitated  itself  in  its  course  over  such  a  cataract  as  that  of  X^iagara.^  Does  not 
every  one  discern  in  such  a  circumstance,  a  cause  sufifcient  to  convert  the  inhabitants 
pf  that  county  into  a  body  of  manufacturers .'  And  then  is  it  not  obvious,  that  such 
an  interest  would  require  a  separate  representation,  notwithstanding  the  Umits  of  the 
county,  its  population  and  property  might  each  remain  not  greater  than  they  are  at 
present?  Justice  and  policy  would  surely  require  this.  If  so,  it  is  perfectly  clear, 
that  the  existing  basis  is  the  true  basis  of  representation ;  and,  that  in  the  allotment 
of  representation,  regard  should  be  had,  rather  to  the  interests  and  convenience  of  the 
people,  than  to  their  actual  numbers,  or  wealth,  or  territory. 

But,  my  venerable  friend  from  Loudoun,  (I  beg  pardon  of  the  gentleman  for  the 
familiarity  of  tlie  phrase,  but  he  has  ever  been  my  friend^  has  said ,  that  the  ptrincinles 
of  all  Republican  Government  required,  that  representation  should  be  apportionea  ac- 
cording to  numbers  alone,  and  should  be  founded  on  the  white  population  only.  Tet, 
Sir,  that  gentleman  himself  tells  us,  that  our  existing  Government  is  the  best  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Is  not  this  Government  a  Republican  Government  ?  Were 
not  the  patriots  who  formed  it,  wise  Republicans  ?  And  is  it  not  founded  on  the 
purest  Republican  principles?    if  gentlemen  contend  that  it  b  not  a  Republican 
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Goremmenti  what  are  we  to  infer  from  that  eulogy  which  represents  it  to  be  the  best 
Oovernment  in  the  world  ?  Here  Mr.  T.  shewed  the  inconsistency  of  the  argument 
urved  on  the  other  side,  which,  while  it  conceded  that  the  present  was  not  only  a  Re- 
publican Government,  but  the  best  of  such  Governments,  yet  denied  to  such  a  Gov- 
ernment any  one  of  the  in^edients  necessary  to  tlie  construction  of  a  Republic. 

He  next  referred  to  the  arguments  on  the  subject  of  tiie  natural  right  of  a  maiority 
to  govern  ;  contending  that  a  radical  objection  to  all  such  arguments,  would  be  round 
in  the  arguments  themselves.  Gentlemen  contend,  that  a  nmjority  of  the  people  have 
an  indefeasible  right  to  rule  the  minority;  and  having  established  this  proposition,  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  at  least,  they  immediately  undertake  to  define  who  are  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  by  their  own  definition  exclude  not  less  than  seven-eightlis  of  the  whole 
population,  from  the  enumeration  of  that  society,  the  majority  of  which,  derives  from 
eternal  and  immutable  justice,  a  supposed  right  to  rule  tlie  mmority.  Gentlemen  as- 
sert, that  according  to  an  eternal  rule  of  right,  the  majority  must  govern,  and  then 
injtantly  exclude  from  the  enumeration,  all  except  free  ichite  persons ;  so  making  the 
eternal  rules  of  Justice  and  reason,  to  depend,  not  upon  tiie  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion as  bond  or  tree,  but  upon  the  accidental  circumstance  of  Uie  colour  of  their  skins  : 
and  pray,  Sir,  said  Mr.  T.  to  what  standard  are  we  to  refer  in  order  to  decide  the 
question  of  colour,  which  is  considered  as  so  important  in  deducing  a  natural  riglit  f 
The  native  inhabitants  of  Japan,  of  China,  of  Hindoston,  of  all  ^uthern  Asia,  of 
E^ypt,  the  Moors  of  Africa,  the  Natives  of  the  Greek  Islands  generally,  together 
with  all  the  unmixed  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  America,  will  now  be 
embraced  within  this  supposed  rule,  that  deduces  the  right  of  a  majority  of  whites  to 
govern  anv  society  from  the  supposed  source  of  natural  law. 

If  gentlemen  had  wud,  that  sound  policy  required,  that  in  Virginia,  negroes  and 
mulattoes,  whether  bond  or  free,  should  not  participate  in  the  active  exercise  of  any 
pohtical  power,  most  wilUngly  would  he  have  assented  to  such  a  proposition.  But 
when  the  question  is  not,  who  shall  possess  and  exerci;«e  pohtical  power^  but  upon 
what  basis  ou^htsuch  power  to  be  erected,  he  could  not  comprehend  the  force  of  the 
argument,  wmch,  while  seeking  to  fix  population  merely  as  that  basts,  would  never- 
theless disregard  all  other  than  the  free  white  population.  Domestic  slaves  of  every 
sort,  whether  black  or  while,  may  be  excluded,  under  Uie  idea  Uiat  they  ought  not  to 
be  considered  as  persons,  but  as  property  merely :  but  why  none  but  a  Irve  white 
person  should  be  enumerated,  in  establishini;  the  number  of  Uie  people  as  the  basis 
of  representation,  he  could  not  conceive.  Women,  minors,  even  aliens,  and  many 
others  whom  none  propose  to  admit  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  are 
ail,  nevertheless,  to  be  counted,  (provided  they  be  white,)  in  forming  the  basis  of 
representation :  but  none  others  are  to  be  computed,  although  they  be  free,  virtuous, 
intelligent,  and  rich,  as  any  white  man,  in  tiie  whole  State.  Suppose,  said  Mr.  T.  a 
Hong  merchant  was  to  come  hither  from  Macao,  bringing  with  him  numerous  con- 
nexions and  much  wealth ;  or  suppose  some  convulsion  in  the  neighbouring  Republics 
of  the  South,  Mexico  for  example,  should  forcd  hither  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  free,  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  wealthy;  can  any  possible  reason  be  as- 
signed, why  the  unmixed  descendants  of  such  emigrants,  natives  of  Virginia,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  computation  of  numbers,  wliile  every  emigrant  from  any  pMut 
of  Europe,  even  before  he  becomes  a  citizen,  mnst  be  estimated?  Such  a  rule  can- 
not be  traced  to  any  principle  of  right,  or  to  any  maxim  of  sound  policy.  The  true 
rule  is,  that  in  a  representative  Government,  every  important  interest  in  the  society 
should  have  its  particular  representative  ;  and  that  in  the  election  of  such  a  repre- 
sentative, the  majority  of  persons  dulv  qualified  according  to  law,  whose  peculiar  in- 
terest he  is  to  represent,  should  have  the  privilege  of  electing  him — and  as,  in  defining 
the  society  so  to  be  represented,  it  must  be  measured  by  territorial  limits,  so  by  ap- 
portioning representation  to  the  different  electoral  precincts  of  the  State,  you  attain 
the  great  desideratum  of  all  representative  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  said  Mr.  T.  capital  and  labour  are  the  two  great  elements  of  the 
prosperity  of  every  State ;  each  of  these  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  other, 
for  without  labour,  capital  would  be  worthless,  and  without  capital,  labour  would  be 
useless.  But  althougn  thus  essential  to  each  other,  between  tiie  two  there  has  existed 
a  struggle  from  the  beginning,  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  must  continue  to 
.  the  end  of  time.  To  reconcile  these  jarring  elements,  and  to  confine  each  within  its 
proper  sphere,  is  the  business  of  good  Government.  But  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
powers  of  Government,  if  too  mucli  influence  be  given  to  either  of  these  elements, 
mischiefs  must  result  to  society.  If  too  much  weight  be  allowed  to  capital,  labour 
wiD  surely  be  oppressed,  and  if  too  much  influence  be  ^iven  to  labour,  capital  is  at 
once  endangered.  Oppressed  labour  seizes  power  to  redress  its  wrongs  j  capital  en- 
dangered, must  purchase  power  to  protect  its  rights.  Altiiough  in  perpetual  conflict, 
it  passes  human  wisdom  to  separate  these  conflicting  forces.  You  might  as  well  ex- 
pect to  separate  the  soul  from  the  body  of  man,  and  to  preserve  his  existence,  as  to 
separate  capital  from  labour,  and  to  preserve  society.    You  may  subject  either  yon 
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please  to  the  dominion  of  the  other,  but  the  ezpenment  can  only  be  made  by  that 
sort  of  revolution,  which  of  necessity  must  end  in  anarchy  and  despotism.  All 
which  the  friend  of  free  Government  can  desire;  all  that  Uie  wisest  Statesman  can 
accomplish,  is  so  to  resolve  these  opposing  forces  into  a  third,  as  to  give  a  new  direc- 
tion to  each,  which  may  be  sufficient  to  check,  restrain  and  balance  both.  This  re- 
sulting force  is  Government,  which,  when  deriving  its  power  from  both  capital  and 
labour,  will  receive  the  support  of  both. 

But  how  is  such  a  Government  to  be  constructed  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  mode  sug- 
gested b^  tlie  venerable  member  from  Loudoun,  as  tliat  which  he  prefers.  His  plan 
IS,  to  divide  the  Legislative  Department  into  two  branches,  both  to  be  chosen  by  the 
same  electors ;  to  allow  to  numbers,  that  is  to  labour  exclusively,  representation  in  the 
more  numerous  branch,  which  is  to  be  elected  annually,  and  to  capital  and  numbers 
combined,  representation  in  the  other  branch,  which  is  to  be  elected  quadrennially ; 
and  so  to  check  and  balance  these  opposing  forces.  Now,  Sir,  is  it  not  obvious  at 
once,  that  two  bodies,  each  deriving  their  authority  from  the  same  common  source, 
can  never  check  each  other ;  but  mat  both  must  obey  the  direction  given  to  either 
by  the  power  from  which  they  botli  proceed  ?  Does  not  our  own  experience  too, 
inform  us,  that  a  Senate  consisting  of  twenty-four  members,  sitting  up-stairs,  can 
never  restrain  the  power  of  a  House  of  Delegates  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  members,  sitting  here?  The  Senate  may  sometimes  prevent  the  hasty  and 
incorrect  legislation  of  the  House  of  Delegates ;  they  may  dot  the  i's  or  cross  the 
t*s,  or  correct  the  orthography  in  bills  which  have  passed  the  House,  (if  it  be  allowa- 
ble to  suppose  that  any  member  of  that  body  may  not  know  how  to  spell,)  but  it 
never  has  and  never  can  arrest  any  deliberate  measure  which  the  House  is  disposed 
to  persist  in.  The  reason  of  tliis  is  very  obvious.  The  Senate  is  elected  for  four  years 
in  the  large  divisions  of  our  territory,  while  the  Delegates  are  elected  annuaUy,  by 
the  smaller  sub-divisions  of  these  large  dbtricts.  The  Delegates,  therefore,  under- 
stand and  represent  more  truly  the  opmions  of  their  common  constituents  tnan  the 
Senators ;  and  whensoever  a  division  of  opinion  exists  between  them,  the  Delegates 
must  therefore  prevail.  I  do  not  know  the  fact,  but  I  think  1  hazard  nothing  in  say- 
ing, that  the  case  has  never  occurred,  in  which  a  Senator,  voting  differently  from  the 
Delegates  representing  the  different  counties  of  his  district,  upon  any  matter  of 
much  importance,  has  ever  been  re-elected.  What  security,  then,  can  property  find 
in  such  a  body  as  a  Senate,  against  the  attack  of  numbers,  represented  exclusively  in 
the  other  House ! 

But  suppose,  to  avoid  a  result  so  obvious  as  I  have  stated,  the  plan  should  be  some- 
what changed,  and  a  higher  property  qualification  should  be  required  of  the  electors 
of  the  Senate,  than  of  me  electors  of  the  Delegrates,  the  case  would  not  be  changed 
materially.  The  ^ntlemon  from  Brooke  would  immediately  proclaim  this  little  body 
to  be  a  band  of  oligarchs— others  would  style  it  a  body  of  aristocrats,  and  many  would 
be  found  to  denounce  it  as  tlie  rotten  part  of  the  Government,  wliich  ou^ht  to  be  put 
down.  With  this  cry  of  mad-dog  uttered  against  it,  the  Senate  would  oe  sent  forth 
to  the  people  as  an  object  of  their  scorn  and  hatred,  and  could  furnish  Uttle  protec- 
tion to  rignts,  for  the  security  of  which  such  an  anomalous  institution  was  at  first  de- 
signed. 

In  every  society,  there  will  always  be  fotmd  individuals,  who,  from  the  mere  fond- 
ness of  notoriety,  and  popularity,  will  odentimes  neglect  their  own  interests,  and 
who  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  disregard  the  interests  of  their  constituents.  Such 
was  the  Duke  of  Orleans  formerly  in  France  :  and  in  the  conflicts  between  persons 
uid  property,  which  must  take  place  in  every  election  of  Senators,  upon  this  basis  of 
numbers  and  property  combined,  the  result  must  be,  that  numbers  will  certainly  se- 
lect the  first  Mons*r  Egalite  who  presents  himself  as  the  professed  guardian  of  the 
rig^hts  of  property .  In  such  a  society  as  that  which  now  exists,  and  i  hope  ever  will 
exist  in  Virginia,  if  ever  a  separate  representation  is  allowed  to  persons  and  to  pro- 
perty, if  over  they  are  so  arrayed  against  each  other  by  (Government  or  in  Govern- 
ment, we  may  talk  as  we  please  about  checks  and  balances,  but  it  is  a  delusion  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  smaller  can  ever  stop  the  progress  of  tlie  mater  power.  An  Almigh- 
ty hand  may  part  Dives  and  La!zarus  by  an  impassable  gulph,  but  the  Statesman, 
who  expects  to  seep  them  asunder,  deceives  himself;  the  struggle  for  power  will  and 
must  bring  them  together  again,  and  although  Dives  may  remain  in  the  place  assignr 
ed  to  him,  Lazarus  cannot.  If  vou  wish  to  secure  botli  persons  and  property,  you 
must  not  add  fuel  to  the  flame  which  their  natural  collisions  will  always  kindle.  In- 
stead of  dividing  them  in  action  any  where,  you  must  resolve  and  combine  their 
forces  every  where.  Your  effort  should  be  by  mingling  them  to  render  it  impossible 
to  distingmsh  the  voice  of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other,  and  not  to  arrange  them  so 
as^  Ihat^  each  should  be  separately  heard  and  understood.  You  can  only  accomplish 
this  object  by  pursuing  the  example  of  our  ancestors,  by  arranging  representation 
neither  upon  the  basis  of  one  or  the  other,  but  upon  the  basis  of  interests,  compre- 
hending both^  within  the  limits  of  some  certain  territory,  delineated  by  convenience. 
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«t  m%  iUustnto  this  in  another  way.  The  capital  and  labor  of  eyery  eonntrj 
it  be  employed  in  the  purauitB  of  either  agriculture,  commerce,  or  manufactures, 
re,  then,  are  three  great  interests  existing  in  every  community,  all  of  which  are 
useful   and  important  to  its  prosperity,  that  each  ought  to  be  represented,  to  Um 

I  that  each  may  be  preserved  and  promoted.  Now,  irom  what  cause  do  these  va- 
is  and  diflti&ct  interests  proceed  ?  It  is  from  local  circumstances  merely ;  from  the 
;uU&r  situation  of  the  spot  where  they  exist.  By  allowing  representation  to  terri- 
y,  therefore,  you  will  in  effect  give  representation  to  tlie  particular  interest  which 
labits  it.  Do  the  trans- Alleghany  people  ever  expect  to  become  commercial  ?  The 
og  is  impossible.  They  may  cut  canals  wherever  they  live,  and  call  their  boat- 
;a  sailors  if  they  please,  but  Grod  and  nature  have  decreed  that  commerce  shall  ne- 
r  find  a  home  there.  It  must  abide  upon  navigable  waters,  made  so,  not  by  man, 
t  by  Him  who  made  man.  The  interests  of  commerce,  therelbre,  can  never  be 
presented  by  those  who  represent  that  section  of  the  country.  Do  the  people  of 
e  alluvial  plain,  watered  by  the  tide-water,  destitute  as  it  is  of  every  mineral  pro- 
iction,  and  without  a  water-fall  of  a  single  foot,  expect  to  become  manufacturers  ? 
ich  an  expectation  would  be  equally  Idle  on  their  part :  and  the  middle  region  of 
e  State,  must  ever  contain  what  it  now  does,  the  great  agricultural  interest  of  the 
oounonwealth.  Each  of  these  great  interests  ou<riit  to  be  represented  ;  and  the 
roportiona  of  their  represen|ption  will  always  be  found  well  measured,  by  the  capi- 

II  and  labor  employed  in  each,  and  these  again  by  the  total  population  contained 
ithin  the  respective  territories  wherein  they  exist 

Affaia,  if  you  will  examine  the  territories  of  Virginia,  wherein  tlie  great  agricul- 
iral  interests  are  found,  I  mean  on  this  side  of  the  mountain,  (for  mv  topographical 
nowledge  of  the  tra^montane  region  does  not  enable  me  to  speak  of  that,)  you  will 
iscover,  that  taking  the  line  of  r^orth  CaroHna  as  a  base,  the  Blue  Ridge  as  one  of 
IS  sides,  and  some  point  near  the  county  of  Culpeper  as  ita  apex,  a  line  drawn  from 
hence  to  the  termination  of  the  tide- water  region,  will  form  a  great  triangle,  withiu 
rhich,  a  slave-holding,  tobacco-planting  interest  predominates.     From  tlie  termina- 
ion  of  the  base  of  the  first  trianc'le,  the  North  Carolina  line  so  very  near  the  Atlan- 
ic,  furnishes  the  base  of  a  second  great  triangle,  whose  apex  is  on  the  Potomac,  and 
tvithin  which  is  to  be  found  a  slave-holding  cotton-planting  interest.     The  residue  of 
this  lower  country  will  comprehend  the  grain-growing  interest.    Now  alt  tliese  three 
great  interests,  although  agricultural,  are,  nevertheless,  as  distinct  from  each  other  as 
are  those  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures ;  and  like  the  latter,  each  of 
the  former  interests  proceeds  from  local  circumstances,  easily  to  be  ascertained,  and 
circumscribed  bv  well-defined  geographical  lines.     But  this  is  not  all.    The  territory 
occupied  by  each  of  these  three  great  agricultural  interests,  will  be  found  intersected 
in  all  directions  by  wide  water-courses,  cutting  off  and  preventing  all  intercourse  and 
association  between  those  who  may  chance  to  dwell  on  their  opposite  sides.     Conve- 
nience will,  therefore,  require,  that  in  allowing  representation  to  each  of  these  great 
agricultural  interests,  regard  should  be  had  to  tliese  local  circumstances,  to  the  end 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  representative  may  be  secured.     Having  fixed  represen- 
tation upon  such  a  basis  as  tins,  in  graduating  and  apportioning  it  to  the  different  pre- 
cincts delineated  by  a  due  regard  to  the  convenience  of  then*  inhabitants,  you  may 
then,  but  not  until  then,  resort  to  numbers,  as  furnishing  the  scale  and  measure  by 
which  the  different  interests  abiding  within  these  precincts  may  be  ascertained  and 
compared.    But  in  resorting  to  numbers,  you  should  not  confine  yourself  to  white 
numbers  exclusively,  bat  should  consider  every  other  circumstance  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  this  subject.   Such  was  the  course  pursued  in  re-arrongingthe  Senatorial 
Districts  in  1816  ^  and  if  a  similar  course  was  pursued  upon  this  occasion,  it  would 
lead  to  a  conclusion  satisfactory  and  agreeable  to  all. 

Mr.  T.  said,  that  having  referred  to  this  Act  of  1816,  which  had  been  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  debate,  and  which,  as  he  believed,  was  not  understood 
generally,  it  might  be  well  for  him,  who  had  a  great  share  in  the  passage  of  that  kw, 
to  sive  some  account  of  its  history,  and  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  estab- 
lisHed. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  proposition  to  call  a  Convention  in  the  year 
1816,  it  was  frequently  said  that  the  Western  country  was  most  unequally  represented 
in  the  Senate ;  and  that  this  inequality  being  created  by  the  existing  Constitution 
itself,  could  not  be  remedied  by  any  act  of  tlie  ordinary  Legislature.  This  idea  was 
new  to  him.  He  had  never  heard  it  suggested  before,  nor  had  he  any  confidence  in 
the  suggestion  then.  These  opinions  were  stated  by  him  in  tlie  debate,  coupled  by 
the  declaration,  that  he  had  entertained  little  doubt  it  was  competent  to  the  LegisUp 
tore,  to  arranig^e  the  Senatorial  districts,  whenever,  in  their  discretion,  they  saw  fit  to 
do  so;  and,  that  this  had  been  done  several  times  already.  In  consequence  of  this 
declaration,  afler  the  Convention  Bill  passed,  he  was  applied  to  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers firom  the  Western  part  of  the  State,  to  assist  in  an  efibrt  to  re-arrange  the  Sena- 
torial districts,  in  a  manner  more  equal  than  they  were  then  arranged.    To  this  appli- 
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cation,  he  yielded  a  ready  assent;  and  supported,  with  all  his  ability,  the  motion  for 
leave  to  bringr  in  such  a  bill.  This  motion  was  opposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge,)  and  others,  upon  the  grouncl,  that  it  was  a  measure,  not  war- 
ranted  by  the  Constitution.  But,  afler  a  warm  debate,  the  motion  was  carried,  and  a 
Coflimittee  was  appointed,  (of  which  he  was  one,)  to  brins  in  such  a  bill. 

He  said,  that  according  to  the  basis  of  taxation,  the  West  was  found  entitled  to 
•even  members,  and  a  small  fraction  over— according  to  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers, 
the^  were  entitled  to  seven  members,  and  a  large  fraction  over — and  according  to  the 
basis  of  white  population,  they  were  entitled  to  nine  members,  and  a  small  fraction 
over — computing  according  to  the  Census  of  1810.  Then,  by  adding  all  these  results 
together,  and  dividing  by  three,  it  was  found,  that  the  West  would  be  entitled  to  eight 
members,  and  a  fraction  over.  Believing  that  the  Kast,  which  would  be  entitled  to 
fifleen  members  and  a  fraction,  could  better  spare  the  frtiction  than  the  West;  and 
beiQg  entirely  averse  to  differing  with  his  Western  brethren  concerning  a  fraction  of 
a  representative  merely,  for  his  part  he  willingly  assented  to  give  up  this  fraction  to 
tiie  West,  who  thereupon  would  nave  nine  Senators,  while  the  East  retained  fifleen — 
and  upon  a  perfect  understanding  of  these  proportions,  were  all  the  arrangements  of 
the  original  bill  made. 

The  gentleman  from  Brooke  is  mistaken  when  he  says,  that  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  this  bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  compute  slaves  in  the  apportionment  of  the 
Senators.  I  never  made  any  such  proposition,  or  wished  to  amend  the  bill  in  any  other 
way  whatever. 

[Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  he  had  not  meant  to  refer  to  this  bill.  His  refereoee  was 
to  the  bill  for  cafiinff  a  Convention.  ] 

Mr.  Tazewell  said,  he  was  satisfied,  that  the  gentleman  from  Brooke  did  not  intend 
to  make  a  mis-statement,  but  it  was  certain  that  he  had  referred  to  the  Senatorial  bill. 
Bot  only  in  his  speech  here  lately,  but  upon  several  other  occasions  both  here  and 
elsewhere.  When  the  Senatorial  bill  was  to  be  adjusted  in  the  Committee,  it  was 
distinctly  understood  by  every  member,  that  the  proportions  between  the  West  and 
the  East  were  to  be  nine  and  fifleen ;  and  althouorn  from  what  he  had  since  heard,  he 
thought  it  highly  probable,  that  aflerwards,  while  adjusting  these  proportions  to  the 
different  parts  of  Uie  State,  gentlemen  might  have  had  regard  to  white  numbers  only, 
yet  if  they  did  so,  no  such  idea  was  ever  suggested  to  nim,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
House.  He  was  content  with  the  proportions  mentioned  and  agreed  upon,  and  for  his 
own  part,  was  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  further  details  of  wis  bill. 

In  conversation  with  the  friends  of  the  measure,  it  was  agreed,  that  as  the  West  was 
then  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Senate,  fully  proportioned  to  their  quota  of  the 
faind-taz  paid  by  them,  if  they  wished  to  augment  tnis  representation,  they  ought  to 
have  a  re-assessment  of  the  lands,  and  so  to  enlarge  their  quota  of  this  tax.  This  sug- 
gestion was  readily  accepted  by  tne  gentlemen  from  the  West,  favourable  to  the  biO, 
which,  therefore,  assumed  the  shape  it  now  wears,  of  a  bill  to  re-apportion  the  land- 
tax,  and  to  re-arrange  the  Senatorial  districts. 

Such  was  the  histonr  of  this  law  j  and  he  had  hoped,  that  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  benefits  derived  from  it,  and  the  general  satisfaction  witn  which  it  had  been 
adopted,  would  have  induced  the  pursuit  of  a  similar  course  now.  The  people  of  the 
West  were  then  satisfied.  They  confessed,  that  they  had  no  cause  to  complain  of 
onec^ual  representation  in  the  lower  House ;  and  when  the  inequaUty  of  representa- 
tion m  the  Senate  was  so  redressed,  they  expressed  their  entire  content  witn  the  ar- 
rangement made.  Let  but  a  similar  course  be  again  adopted,  and  it  will  terminate  in 
a  similar  result.  Add  but  a  single  line  to  George  Mason's  Constitution,  authorising 
the  Legblature,  from  time  to  time,  in  their  discretion,  to  deprive  oeonties  and  corpo- 
rations which  may  have  declined  too  much  in  population  or  in  wealth,  of  the  repre- 
sentation to  whicti  they  are  now  entitled,  and  every  evil  of  unequal  representation 
which  is  now  complained  of,  will  be  at  once  removed. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  has  told  us,  that  this  is  a  contest 
for  power  merely ;  that  disguise  it  as  we  might,  it  must  still  present  itself  as  a  ques- 
tion of  power.  If  this  be  so,  we  cannot  surrender  the  smallest  fraction,  without  an 
abasing  degradation.  The  power  we  now  possess,  we  are  well  content  to  share  with 
our  brethren  of  the  West,  provided  they  can  satisfy  us,  that  it  is  right  we  should  do 
so.  But  if  the  power  is  demanded  by  them  merely  because  it  is  wanted ;  and  if  it  is 
expected,  that  the  East  must  yield  until  the  West  is  satisfied,  he  for  one  would  yield 
nothing  to  such  a  demand.  lie  would  at  once  place  his  foot  on  the  spot  from  whence 
he  would  never  recede,  be  the  conseqitence  what  it  might.  To  a  spirit  of  just  com- 
promise he  was  prepared  to  yield  much,  but  to  a  strong  demand  notiiing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  said  Mr.  T.  I  came  here  anxious  to  preserve  so  much  of  our  long- 
tried  Constitution,  as  in  practice  had  been  found  good,  and  no  more.  I  came  here 
prepared  to  reform  at  once  every  part  of  it,  from  the  operation  of  which  any  practical 
mischief  had  been  found  to  result.  Nay,  I  am  wilhng  to  go  still  further,  and  am 
ready  to  provide  a  seasonable  remedy  for  any  probable  mischief,  which  may  be  rea- 
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wmtblj  tappoMd  likely  to  result  hereafter.  But  I  cannot  consent  to  poll  down  the 
whole  venerated  fabric  to  its  foondation,  merely  to  build  up  another;  to  change 
every  thinff,  to  reform  every  thing,  and  to  alter  all.  Those  whom  1  represent  have 
no  such  wish  as  this,  nor  did  they  depute  me  to  co-operate  in  any  such  undertaking. 
They  had  heard  conlplaints  and  murmurs  at  different  times,  proceeding  from  different 
quarters,  that  the  existing  Government  had  produced  mischievous  effects.  Such 
mischiefs  they  have  never  felt  themselves,  but  beUeving  it  probable  that  they  might 
exist,  although  unknown  to  them,  they  sent  me  hither  to  enquire  into  the  fact ;  and 
when  it  should  be  seen  to  exist,  to  apply  to  the  evil  the  proper  corrective.  To  the  at^ 
tainvent  of  this  object,  I  will  honestly  and  sincerely  co-operate  with  any.  Bat  when 
I  am  told,  that  the  question  to  be  discussed  and  decided  is  nothing  else  than  a  mere 
question  of  power;  that  the  West  want  that  which  the  East  have,  I  can  only  say  that 
such  a  question  can  never  be  decided  here.  Jurists  may  discuss  and  decide  questions 
of  right ;  Statesmen  may  settle  and  adjust  matters  of  political  expediency ;  but  ther« 
is  but  one  earthly  forum  to  which  an  appeal  can  ever  be  made  for  the  determination 
of  a  mere  question  of  power ;  and  before  that  forum,  there  is  but  one  argument  which 
ever  can  produce  the  slightest  effect  We  are  told,  that  in  former  times,  a  strong  de- 
mand was  made  upon  the  Government  of  ancient  Sparta,  accompanied  by  a  declara- 
tion,  that  if  the  demand  was  not  granted,  the  demandant  would  come  and  take  it. 
The  laconic  answer  to  this  demand  was,  *  Come  and  take  it.'  The  demandant  came, 
but  did  not  obtain  that  whicii  he  meant  to  take. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  he  wished  to  make  some  observations  in  reply  to  the  state- 
ments «f  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk.  That  gentleman  had  said,  that  by  the  law  of 
February,  ldl7,  reforming  the  Senatorial  representation,  reference  was  had,  not  only 
to  white  population,  but  to  interests  and  other  circumstances,  from  an  examination  of 
which  it  resulted  that  the  West  were  entitled  to  eight  Senators  and  a  fraction,  and 
that  the  East  yielded  that  fraction  to  the  West,  which  gave  them  nine  members.  Mr. 
D.  said,  he  would  not  rely  on  his  memory  and  opuose  it  to  Uiat  of  the  gentleman  from 
Norfolk,  but  he  would  appeal  to  facts  which  could  not  err,  whether  tliey  were  tested 
by  Pike,  Grough,  or  Dilworth. 

The  Senatorial  bill  of  Februair,  1815,  was  based  on  the  Census  of  1810.  In  1810 
the  whole  white  population  was  551 ,000,  disregarding  the  fractions  of  a  thousand— of 
this  popuUtion,  2lij000  were  found  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge.    Out  of  twenty-four 


members  of  the  Senate,  this  population  entitled  the  West  to  nine  members,  and  a 
large  fraction  which  they  lost;  bo  that  the  Senatorial  arrangement  of  that  year  was 
re^ilated  by  white  population,  and  by  nothing  else.  By  the  law  of  1817,  it  required 
several  annual  elections  to  give  the  West  their  nine  members.  These  members  did 
not  come  into  the  body  until  1820.  The  Census  of  that  year  showed  that  at  that  pe- 
riod the  Wsst  had  upwards  of  48,000  unrepresented.  Since  1810,  the  increase  of 
Western  population  has  been  nearly  107,000  and  of  tlie  Eastern  23,000,  leaving  West 
of  the  Ridffe  upwards  of  82,000  souls  now  unrepresented  in  the  Senate. 

The  genUeman  had  said  that  in  1817,  the  West  had  their  full  share  in  the  House  of 
Delegates.  How  correct  that  statement  may  be,  will  appear  from  the  following  facts: 
In  1317,  there  were  ninety-nine  counties  and  four  towns  represented.  This  produced 
a  House  of  two  hundred  and  two  members.  There  were  then  thirty-four  counties 
West  of  the  Ridge,  having  sixty-eight  members.  The  population  being  551,000  in- 
habitants, and  the  number  of  members  two  hundred  and  two— the  Western  popula- 
tion beinff  212,000,  entitled  them  to  seventy-eight  and  a  half  members  instead  of  six- 
ty-eight, being  a  dedciencv  often  and  a  half  members,  which  being  added  to  the  East 
gave  that  quarter  of  the  State  an  advantage  on  a  divided  vote  of  twenty-one. 

There  was  as  liUle  accuracy  in  the  other  assertion,  tliat  the  West  were  satisfied 
with  the  Senatorial  arrangement,  declaring  it  to  be  one  that  justice  and  equity  re- 
quired. So  far  from  tliis,  most  of  the  members  from  the  West  voted  against  the  Se- 
natorial 1:^11  in  all  its  stages,  and  never  agreed  to  accept  it  until  the  Convention  bill 
which  went  to  the  Senate  was  lost. 

The  inequality  of  Western  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates  has  increased 
since  1817.  The  whole  white  population  is  now  632,000  of  which  819,000  are  West 
of  the  Ridge.  Since  1817,  the  following  counties  have  been  erected  in  the  West, 
viz:  Morgan,  Preston,  Alleghany,  Pocahontas,  Nicholas  and  Logan,  making  the 
Western  counties  forty,  and  giving  to  the  West  eighty  votes  in  our  House  of  Delegates 
of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  members.  By  tlie  above  numbers,  the  West  are  enti- 
tled to  something  more  than  one  hundred  members  instead  of  eighty,  and  the  defici- 
ency of  twenty  being  added  to  the  East,  gives  to  that  quarter  an  advantage  of  forty 
votes. 

Mr.  Chapman  Johnson  said,  he  was  sorry  there  was  some  misrepresentation  of  his 
remarks,  by  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Tazewell.)  He  regretted  that  this 
should  have  been  the  case,  as  he  believed  that  gentleman  was  disprised  to  consider 
what  he  had  said  io  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  candor.  He  did  say,  that  the  question  w» 
were  considering  was  s  contest  for  power.     He  had  said,  disguise  it  as  we  would» 
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Tiew  it  in  any  aspect  we  could,  if  we  come  back  to  a  candid  consideration  of  it,  it  was 
m  question  ol  power  and  nothing  else.  He  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  intiuia^ 
ting  that  this  was  a  lawless  controversy  for  power,  in  which  each  was  trying  to  get 
what  he  could,  per  fas  aut  nefas.  This  was  far  from  his  opinion,  and  his  reason  tor 
addressing  the  Committee,  was  to  show  tliat  in  the  principles  of  either  party  this 
question  was  not  so  intensely  important  as  eitlier  imagined.  He  did  not  mean  tiiat 
either  party  contended  for  power  on  any  principles  but  those  which  they  could  justi* 
fv  to  their  own  consciences  as  right,  but  this  question  of  representation  was  a  ques- 
tion of  power,  although  certainly  all  the  business  of  the  Convention  was  not  of  that 
character,  is  it  not  the  question  whetlier  you  will  give  tJie  power  of  representation 
to  interest,  numbers  or  wealth.?  To  any  or  all  of  them ^  Is  it  not  the  question  whe- 
ther you  will  distribute  the  power  of  the  Government  among  the  elements  of  tl^e 
Commonwealth.'  No  matter  what  is  the  basis,  it  is  the  same.  He  did  think  tliat  his 
language  would  have  been  viewed  in  this  way,  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  It  would 
be  found  that  no  one  was  more  disposed  to  settle  the  question  of  power,  so  as  to  meet 
all  the  wishes  and  interests  of  tlie  State,  than  he  was.  He  knew  it  was  impossible  to 
meet  those  wishes,  but  he  would  come  as  near  as  possible,  for  it  was  his  sincere  de- 
sire that  all  tilings  should  go  on  harmoniously.  He  should  vote  against  the  proposi- 
tion to  make  the  Federal  numbers  tlie  basis,  for  reasons  which  it  would  not  now  be 
necessary  to  repeat.  If  what  he  had  said  was  remembered,  his  reasons  would  be 
known.  He  would  vote  against  it,  as  much  on  account  of  its  effect  on  the  people  he 
represented,  as  on  account  of  its  effect  on  tlie  whole  population.  He  should  consider 
as  satisfactory,  qualified  voters  for  botli  branches.  If  he  could  not  choose — if  Federal 
numbers  should  be  preferred,  as  the  limitation  to  be  given  to  the  Senate  to  operate  as 
a  check  on  the  House  of  Delegates,  he  should  have  very  Uttle  to  regret  on  account 
of  the  power  given  over  his  constituents  by  that  basis,  over  that  which  would  have 
been  given  by  the  basis  he  recommended.  A  single  remark  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Senate  to  check  the  power  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  He  did  not  mean  to  refer  to 
his  experience  there,  nor  to  resist  the  argument,  that  the  Senate  for  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  years  might  withstand  the  House,  but  that  it  must  at  last  yield,  because  both 
branches  are  from  the  same  people.  He  would  say  nothing  fartlier  on  that  ar^ment, 
except,  that  if  the  Federal  numbers  were  adopt -d  in  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of 
Delegates  established  on  the  basis  of  white  population,  we  ought  to  suppose  that 
each  should  concur  in  two  or  three  years  in  any  great  question.  It  ought  to  be  so. 
He  thought  the  responsibility  of  the  representatives  was  a  sufficient  security  for  their 
continued  regard  to  the  public  interests.  The  members  of  the  .Senate  are  elected  for 
a  longer  period  of  time,  and  that  circumstance  mi^ht  render  that  body  less  efficient 
as  a  check — but  the  member  of  the  House  goes  back  to  his  own  constituent  body  an- 
nually; 80  tliat  when  you  give  the  white  basis  to  this  body,  you  establish  the  best  of 
all  checks.  He  had  thought  it  right  to  state  this  much)  he  should  not  attemnt  fur- 
ther argument.  The  Committee  ought  not  to  indulge  him  any  more,  as  he  had  already 
consumed  so  much  of  their  time.  He  would  not  sit  down  without  saying,  that  to  the 
bitter  sarcasms,  gratuitous  imputations  and  learned  jests  of  the  gentleman  from  Char- 
lotte, (Mr.  Ranoolph^)  he  haa  no  plea  to  enter,  no  answer  to  give.  However  low  he 
mi^ht  stand  in  tlie  opinions  of  others,  and  they  could  not  estimate  him  lower  than  he 
estimated  himself,  yet  he  had  self-respect  enough  not  to  answer  that  gentleman,  and 
if  he  had  not,  respect  for  this  Committee  would  impose  silence  upon  him. 

Mr.  Mercer,  rose  to  corroborate  what  had  fallen  from  the  gentleman  from  Brooke, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Senate  Bill  in  1816.  The  basis  of  that  Bill  was  rested  on  the 
white  population,  and  ought  there  to  stand.  He  was  second  on  the  Committee,  and 
pwinff  to  the  indisposition  of  the  Chairman,  who  could  not  attend,  the  duties  of  Chair- 
man devolved  upon  liim.  A  gentleman  from  Berkeley,  not  a  member  of  this  Conven- 
tion, was  the  one  who  collated  the  counties  to  form  the  basis.  He  had  heard  no  com- 
plaints. Another  word  and  he  had  done.  The  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  had  said, 
that  in  the  original  formation  of  this  Government,  regard  was  had  to  the  representa- 
tion of  interests,  and  that  the  old  House  of  Burgesses  was  composed  with  reference  to 
that  distribution  of  interests.  He  saw  no  evidence  in  the  topograohical  or  other  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  to  sustain  the  view  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Norfolk,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  divide  the  Commonwealth  into  a  number 
ef  triangles,  to  shew  the  different  interests  into  which  the  State  was  divided.  He 
considered  these  interests  as -forming  a  basis  as  fluctuating  as  any  other  that  could  be 
determined. 

Cotton  was  of  recent  cultivation.  In  Loudoun,  where  there  were  formerly  tobac- 
co fields  and  wheat- patches,  there  are  now  wheat-fields  and  tobacco-patches.  The 
plan,  therefore,  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  might  be  applicable  one  day,  and  al- 
together inapplicable  a  Tew  years  hence.  Mr.  M.  made  some  other  observations  in 
reply,  but  we  did  not  correctly  catch  their  import.  He  concluded  with  stating,  that 
the  counties  had  been  created  for  judicial,  not  for  legislative  purposes  ;  and  all  appli- 
oations  to  divide  counties  were  founded  in  the  (ufficulty  of  going  to  the  courts  to 
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•enre  eitiier  as  juron  or  witnesies.  He  had  never  heard  any  other  cauaea  aaaigned. 
although  he  had  been  in  this  Hall  on  many  occaaiona,  when  applications  of  this  kind 
were  made.     He  hoped  tliat  the  new  basis  would  not  supersede  that  of  the  free  whites. 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  that  if  lie  was  correctly  informed  in  the  Constitutional  History  of 
Virginia,  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  (>lr.  Tazewell)  had  been  singularly  infelicitous 
in  attempting  to  support,  by  a  reference  to  that  history,  his  theory  of  the  true  prmci> 
pies  of  representation.  For  I  find,  said  Mr.  Cooke,  that  he,  too,  has  his  theories  of 
GoTemment,  as  well  as  tlie  wild  democrats  of  Middle  and  Western  Virginia. 

His  theory  is,  that  there  should  be  a  representation  of  ijUerestSy  in  the  legislative 
bodies,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  representation  of  numbers ;  and,  to  support 
this  tlleory,  he  has  attempted  to  shew  that  it  has  been  uniformly  acted  on  in  Virginia, 
even  from  the  first  establishment  of  legislative  bodies  in  the  Colony.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  has  drawn  a  picture  of  the  Colony  at  that  period  of  its  infancy  when  the 
population  was  dispersed  in  detached  settlements,  or  plantations,  separated  from 
Mich  other  by  "  mighty  waters"  and  impenetrable  forests.  He  next  assumes  it  as  a 
Ikct,  without  even  attempting  to  prove  it,  that  each  of  these  settlements  hod  some  pe- 
culiar interest  oC  its  own — i  mean  an  interest  variant  from  that  of  its  neighbour  set- 
tlements. He  alleges  that  a  separate  representation  was  given  to  each  of  these  setp 
tlements,  because  ofUie  existence  of  these  separate  and  variant  interests :  That,  in  pro-  " 
cess  of  time,  when  the  settlements  were  enlarged  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  each 
other,  it  became  necessary  to  designate,  by  artificial  boundaries,  the  limits  of  these 
separate  and  distinct  interests :  Tlut,  to  effect  this  purpose,  the  Colonial  Legislature, 
in  1634,  erected  them  into  counties,  giving  to  each  county  an  equal  representation  in 
the  Hoase  of  Burgesses.  And  thus  he  shows  that  his  favorite  theory  of  tlie  repre- 
•entation  of  interests,  as  intercstSy  and  conti-odistinguished  from  ttie  representation  of 
numbers,  was  the  theory  of  the  earliest  law-givers  of  tJie  Colony ;  and  he  asserts  that 
it  has  remained,  to  the  present  day,  the  theory  of  representation  practically  adhered 
to  in  the  Constitution  or  Virginia,  and  so  is  entitled  to  prescriptive  respect. 

Now,  Sir,  J  apprehend  that  in  taking  tliis  view  of  the  subject,  the  gentleman  has 
fallen  into  a  mistake  not  uncommon  with  theorists.  Instead  of  conforming  his  theory 
to  the  facts,  he  has  made  his  fiwts  conform  to  his  theory. 

I  apprehend  that  a  more  accurate  version  of  our  early  Constitutional  History  will 
•hew,  that  if  an^  principle  of  representation  has  been  adopted  in  Virginia,  it  is  sub- 
stantially, the  principle  which  is  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Commit- 
te#-«the  principle,  that  in  apportioning  representation,  regard  should  be  had  to  tlie 
free  white  population  exclusively. 

The  first  chapter  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  Virginia  is,  the  ordinance  of  tlie 
d4th  of  July,  1621.  On  that,  day,  '^  the  Treasurer  and  company  of  adventurers  of  the 
city  of  London,  for  tlie  first  Colony  in  Virginia,'*  passed  an  ordinance  establisliin^ 
the  Constitution  of  the  Colony.  (I)  By  this  ordinance,  they  constituted  a  Generu 
Assembly,  to  consist  in  part,  of  Burgesses,  or  Representatives,  to  -be  chosen  by  the 
'^  inhahitoMts"  of  the  different  plantations,  or  settlements.  And,  as  there  were,  at 
that  time,  no  slaves  in  the  Colony,  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  of  course 
the  basis  of  representation.  And  though  the  ordinance  did  not  direct,  that  the  free 
inhabitants  should  be  equafhj  represented,  yet,  as  equal  representation,  where  there  is 
a  representation  of  the  people^  is  tlie  most  obvious,  and  natural  idea, it  is  to  be  presumed, 
that  the  company  contemplated  a  representation  substantially  equal.  I  see  no  trace, 
in  this  first  organic  law  of  Virginia,  of  tlie  representation  of  interests,  and  no  evi- 
dence, any  where,  that  there  were  any  peculiar,  separate  and  distinct  interests,  ap- 
pertaining to  the  difiTerent  plantations  or  settlements.  Their  contiguity,  would  seem 
to  contradict  the  idaa ;  and,  in  (act,  their  interests  were  uomogeneous,  if  not  identi* 
<»1. 

Proceeding  to  the  next  era  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  the  Colony,  we  find  the 
gentleman  uom  Norfolk,  asserting,  that  in  1634,  when  the  forests,  which  had  consti- 
tuted, for  a  time,  the  natural  barriers  between,  and  limits  of,  these  supposed  distinct 
interests,  bad  disappeared,  and  the^  were  in  danger  of  being  blended  together,  arti- 
ficial limits  were  substituted,  counties  erected,  and  tico  Burgesses y  vr  in  other  loordSf 
eqwU  representaiumy  given  to  each  county.  And  this  measure,  he  says,  was  adopted, 
with  a  view  to  preserve  the  «4parate  representation  of  tliese  distinct  and  separate  zn- 
tsrests.  Here  is,  indeed,  a  singular  adaptation  of  ihe  facts  to  tlie  theory.  But,  Sir,  it 
happens,  unfortunately  for  the  theory,  that  the  facts  are  not  historically  true.  Jt  is 
true,  that  the  Colony  was  first  divided  into  counties  in  1/334  ;  but  it  b  not  true,  that 
the  counties  were  created  with  any,  the  most  remote,  reference  to  rqnresentaiiony  at 
all.  The  counties  were  created  for  ttoo  avowed  purposes,  and  for  no  other.  I  mean 
the  organization  of  the  military  force  of  the  Colony,  for  defence  iLgainst  the  Indians, 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  (2)    Not  a  word  is  said  about  the  representation  of 

(I)  See  Hening*!  Statutes  at  Largo,  vol.  1,  p.  110. 
(9)  See  Heniog*!  Statutes  at  Largo,  vol.  1,  p.  394. 
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tboM  comitrMj  or  about  the  representation  of  interests,  or  any  reprMentatlon  at  all. 
And)  in  fact,  the  counties  were  not  represented  05  coantiesy  till  the  year  l<i6l ;  nor 
does  any,  tlie  smallest  connexion  between  counties  and  representation  appear  in  the 
LegisIaUye  History  of  the  Colony,  till  1G45.  It  is  tme,  that  in  the  last  mentioned 
year,  an  Act  was  passed,  declaring  that  not  more  than  four  representatiTes  should  be 
sent  from  each  connty,  except  James  City  coanty,  which  was  allowed  six— besides 
one  for  Uie  town.  (3)  But,  it  is  equally  true,  that  at  the  time  of,  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of  that  Act,  the  parishes  also  were  allowed  to  send  repretentativat  to  tha  Lsfi*- 
kture,  whenever  they  thought  proper.  (4) 

It  was  not  until  1G61,  as  1  have  said,  tbai  the  counties,  as  counties,  were  ivpffv- 
■ented  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  that  year  an  Act  was  passed,  declaring  m  ef- 
fect, that  the  House  of  Burgesses  should  consist  of  two  representatiTes,  and  no  more, 
fh>m  each  county,  together  with  one  from  James  City, "  the  metropolis  of  the  coun- 
try." And,  by  the  same  Act,  it  was  declared,  **  that  every  county  which  should  lay 
out  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  people  it  with  one  hundred  tithable  persons, 
should  have  the  privilege  of  sending  an  additional  Burgess.  (5) 

By  adverting  to  tiie  recital  of  that  Act,  yon  will  find  that  the  cause  assigned  for 
the  reduction  and  equalisation  of  the  representation  of  the  counties,  was  the  e^^emso 
of  maintaining  tiie  great  number  of  Burgesses  sent  from  the  counties  and  part^tes^ 
**  Whereas,  the  charge  of  assemblies  is  much  increased  by  the  great  number  of  Bur- 
ges8es,"&c. 

Thus  you  perceive.  Sir,  that  the  principle  of  representation  in  Virginia,  if  it  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  principle,  received  its  final  consummation,  its  leist  fimsb)  frosi 
a  Colonial  Legislature  of  unlettered  tobacco-planters  in  1661.  The  Constitution  of 
Virginia,  which  is  mrtly  declared,  even  on  tiiis  floor,  to  have  been  the  work  of  ths 
sagesand  patriots  of  1770,  uKM<7c^«a//^/aniMril  and  finished  in  1661,  and  has  never  sinea 
heen  mod{fiedy  m  this  great  and  leading  feature  cf  the  representation  of  the  people*  This 
admirable  regulation — the  equal  representation  of  the  counties,  which  is  recommended 
to  OUT  love  and  veneration,  as  the  work  of  our  glorious  ancestors  in  1776,  was,  in  fact, 
a  paltry  Colonial  regtilation — a. device  to  save  money — a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence ! 

It  is  true,  that  the  men  of  76  did  not  aher  it  And  vhy  did  they  not  alter  it? 
Simply  because  they  could  not.  The  infant  Commonwealth  was  engaged,  as  I  had  oc- 
casion to  remark  m  a  former  debate,  in  a  war,  in  which  its  very  existence  was  at 
stake— in  a  war  which  required  the  united  direction  of  all  interests,  and  of  its  wfaols 
strength,  against  a  forei^  enemy.  The  sages  and  patriots  who  composed  the  Con- 
vention of  1776,  were  wise  and  practical  men.  What  extreme  folly,  what  absolute 
insanity,  would  it  h^ve  been,  when  hostile  squadrons  were  riding  at  anchor  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  to  say  to  the  smaller  counties,  expoted  by  their  position  to  the  full  opera- 
tion of  all  the  seductions  and  all  the  threats  of  the  enemy,  **  you  must  surrender  a 
part  of  the  powe>'  you  have  enjoyed  under  the  Kin^y  Goremmeni  for  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years.**  Sir,  the  members  of  the  Convention  of  76,  had  too  much  good  sense ; 
too  much  practical  wisdom — to  attempt  so  nmd  and  ill-timed  a  reform.  They  said,  what 
they  were  obliged  to  say,  that  the  representation  of  the  counties  should  remain  as  it 


Thus,  Sir,  It  appears,  that  the  idea  of  the  ^ntleman  from  Norfolk,  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  interests,  as  interests,  contradistinguished  from  the  representation  of 
numbers,  has  been  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  Colony,  the  theory  of  our  Govern- 
ment, has  no  foundation  in  history ;  and  that  the  statement  of  ^ts  which  he  has  made 
to  support  his  theory,  is  altogether  erroneous.  That  .the  Act  of  1661,  which  entalr- 
lisbed  the  equal  representation  of  the  counties,  considered  at  this  day  as  the  highest 
stretch  of  political  sagacity,  so  far  from  having  been  intended  to  establish  the  princi- 
ple that  i$Uerests  and  not  numbers  should  be  thereafter  represented,  or  any  principle, 
was  a  mere  fiscal  regulation,  of  which  penuriousnees,  ana  not  political  wisdcnn,  was 
the  author  and  source. 

In  fact,  Sir,  since  the  ordinance  of  1621,  no  principle  of  repritmntation,  deserving 
the  name  of  a  principle,  has  ever  been  acted  on.  We  sre  assembled  here  to  de- 
clare what  the  principle  of  representation  ought  to  be,  and  shall  be,  in  all  time  to 
come. 

The  ouestion  what  is  the  true  principle,  is  one  which  I  have  heretofore  discussed, 
and^hall  not  now  touch.  The  ^nUemon  firom  Norfolk  says,  that  the  true  principle 
by  which  to  regulate  the  apportionment  of  political  power,  is  the  representation  of  all 
the  different  interests  of  society — as  interests.  The  Bill  of  Rights  declares,  thot  the 
true  principle  b  the  equal  representation  of  the  people.  I  am  content  to  rest  the  ques- 
tion on  the  relative  weight  of  the  two  authorities. 


i 


,  ^  Bm  Heninf's  Statute*  at  Large,  rol.  1,  p.  999. 

4)  8m  Honiara  SUtutes  at  LarRe,  vol.  1,  nmgem  411, 491,  and 

[5)  Sm  Uoniag*!  Statutes  at  Laqjo,  toI.  9,  pJM). 
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Mr.  Leifli  Mid,  thftt  reference  haying^  been  made  to  the  Cokmiml  Gkyrerament,  to 
'^uproTe  tne  atatement  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  he  would  read  an  extract  from 
the  hiatorj  of  that  Gotremment,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  he  would  vouch,  aa  he 
fpok  great  paina  to  ascertain  facta.  Mr.  Leigh  then  read  a  note  which  is  appended  to 
tao  KeFised  Code,  first  volame,  page  38.*  It  appeared,  he  said,  that  fiacon,  a  r^iel, 
wrwB  the  first  who  adopted  the  notion  of  Univenal  Suffrage  in  the  conntij,  and  that 
Jbe  had  it  firom  the  soldien  of  Cromweirs  army. 

He  stated,  that  the  substance  of  the  note  which  he  had  read,  was  confirmed  in  its 
Shoearaoj  bjr  the  late  Judge  Ro<me,  and  said  a  few  words  as  to  the  manner  c£  diTiding 
the  State  into  plantations,  districts  and  hundreds,  all  founded  on  that  principle  of  in- 
terest which  the  gentleman  from  NorfQlk  had  alluded  to.  If  that  prmciple  was  not 
arowed,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  principle. 

Again,  he  stated  that  the  CoUe^  of  William  and  Mary  was  allowed  a  represents- 
tire  until  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  It  was  represented  in  the  Contren- 
tkm  of  1775.  Why  was  this,  but  that  the  principle  of  tlie  interests  of  difierent 
twrnnches  was  acted  on  in  the  apportionment  of  representation?  Here  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  learning  of  this  College,  which  hnd  been  until  lately  a  most  useful 
institution,  and  he  hoped  might  become  so  again.  He  considered  that  the  gentleman 
fiom  Norfolk  had  been  fully  sustained  in  his  statements  and  views. 

Bfr.  Cooke  said,  that  he  had  not  learned  the  constitutional  history  of  Virginia  fVom 
the  motes  to  the  Revised  Code,  but  from  the  documentary  and  legislative  records  est 

*  As  %•  the  Ibrm  of  iba  Colonial  GoremiiMnt,  for  which  this  Coiutitotlmi  was  aubitltnted,  tee  1  Ckmf» 
4  7.  8.  ]&  1  Hbju  $L  at  lor.  p.  60, 1,  4.  Romiu  iwftractioM  for  the  g^eertmant  t^  the  CMmv,  Ilnd,  m,  67* 
TO.    aC»a»<,«8.9.10.  11.  13.13.  14.15.23.     /iid.  p.  89,  SO,  1, 2.  5.    3  C»ar£.  ^  6.  7.  8.    ibid,  p.  lOi, 


«•*.        M    VMOr*.  V  O.   V.    <V.    Aim    iMm    XO.    XI.    lU.   iSO.         MVWU.  p,  CVf    £>V,    A,  M,  f%        4»    VMV/-1.    y  U.    ( .   O.         MVm,    y    '*"■* 

3. — By  the  14ui  section  of  the  second  charter  and  the  8th  of  the  third,  the  power  of  estabCshiiur  a  form 
of  foveminont  and  mafistracy  for  the  Colony,  was  vested  in  the  council  and  general  oouit  of  the  Vininia 
cssMsny  in  Eogland ;  whick,  on  the  SMth  JiiJ/,  1681,  ordained  a  Sana  of  government  acconUaxlj ;  wbaro- 
hj  the  powers  of  the  Colonial  sovemment  were  vested  in  a  governor  axid  council  of  state,  appointed  by 
the  oompanv  in  England  and  hokfing  daring  its  pleasure,  and  a  hoose  of  burgesses,  Ciew  fit»ni  every  town. 


less  ratified  bsthe  general  l 
Stetkit  CotutUmtum,andtk6e 
110.lia.lH.    b  1634,  thee 

powers  granted  to  the  company  j „ 

stance  unchanged.  It  appears,  that  the  constitution  of  the  Colonial  government  was  amended  by  Goorg« 
1.  and  instructions  were  given  by  George  U.  to  the  governor  Lord  Albemarle,  for  the  regulation  of  the  go- 
vermnent  aeconling  to  th?  ajnendad  conatitution :  but  theM  papers  are  not  to  be  fonnd.  TJm  King  always 
lotained  tiie  oontral  over  the  Colonial  laws,  and  even  exerciMod  the  power  of  suspeadiag  and  ropealimi 
them ;  powers,  often  exercised  capriciously,  always  complained  of  as  a  grievance,  sometimes  di^ted^ 
and  at  length  assigned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  revolution ;  see  5  Jlen.  A.  at  lor.  43S.  This  royal  pre* 
Togative  had  a  most  important  influenee  on  the  legishuion  of  the  Colonial  governmeut.  Counties  or  shires 
ware  first  established  ro  1634.  1  /Tea.  «<.  at  I«r.  p.  2M.  It  seems  from  our  ancient  records,  that  at  first, 
in  practice,  neitlier  the  towns,  hundreds  aad  plantations,  whib  they  were  ropresente  J,  nor  the  counties^ 
after  the  burgesses  were  elected  from  Uiem,  were  restrietod  to  two  or  osy  jlred  number  of  burgesses. 
In  1645,  the  nnmber  was  limited  to  four  for  each  county,  except  James  City,  which  was  allowed  five, 
besides  one  for  Jamestown,  the  seat  of  government ;  1  Um,  etta.  at  tar.  p.  299.  Afterwards,  portienW 
parishes,  and  then  all  parishes,  were  allowed  to  send  ons  or  tieo  burgesses  ;  IbitL  250.  S77.  481.  In  1660, 
the  number  of  biugesses  was  limited  to  two  for  each  county  and  one  for  Jamestown  in  James  C3tj^  coun- 
ty, with  like  privuege  to  every  countyj^that  woidd  lay  out  100  acres  of  lau'I,  and  people  it  with  100 
iitlieable  persons  ;  i Ibid,  p.  20.  106. — The  7th  article'  of  the  present  con.<ttitutio?i,  provides  that  tho 
T^ght  rf  tmfrage  fur  mBmbere  i^  tatk  homes  ef  ^ssembly^  rnhnU,  remain  a*  excrdsed  at  preeenL  By  the 
constitution  of  July  1£S1,  above  cited,  the  ri^bt  qf  titffiruga  was  given  to  tho  inkabitOMtj ;  aftorwards,  H 
aeems,  only  freemen  were  allowed  to  vote  :  I  Ibid,  p.  333,  4.  then  only  hotueketpers }  Ibid.  p.  AUL  |hei| 
edt  freemen  again,  Ibid,  p.  403.  475.  then  ^^freeholders  and  kmutekcepers^  who  onfyare  answerable  for  le- 
vies t^*  2  iMtfT  960.  then,  by  Bacon's  laws,  all  freemen  asain  :  Jbid.  356.  But  in  1077.  tite  King  Instructed 
Ifca  Governor,  that  the  members  of  Assemblv  shouid  be  elected  by  freeholders  enlMt  Ibid,  ji,  495.  In 
1684^  it  was  resolved,  that  all  tenants  for  i(^0  bad  ha  undoubted  right  oT  storage;  'd  Jbid.  ^,  In  1699« 
the  right  of  sulflrage  was  confined  to  fireeholdcra  (cxriudin'  women,  innints  and  recusants  convlc^)  resi-. 
dent  in  the  respocuve  counties  and  town^ ;  Ibid.  p.  338.  In  1736,  the  ri^ht  of  suffrage  was  confined  to 
JMkoldere  of  aa  hundred  acres  of  unsettled  land  or  twenty-five  acres  of  improvad  hind,  and  all  freehol- 
dars  in  towns,  bwl  with  a  right  to  vote,  only  in  the  county  where  the  land  or  tlie  greater  part  of  it  lay  { 
4  Jbid*  475,  6.  The  city  of  Williamsburg  aiul  the  borough  of  Noriblk  were  aUu.wod  a  representative^ 
by  their  charters,  by  which  the  rigta  of  suffrage  of  the  citizens  and  bur^lier^  was  regulated,  but  after- 
wards somewhat  narrowed  by  law  ;  F.di.  1760,  p.  122. 287.  It  seems,  that  till  ITS:),  fi-ee  nefroesy  larfiaat 
mmd  msdattees.  might  vote  at  elections ;  but  by  the  acU  of  that  year,  c.  4.  $  23.  Kdu  1733.  p.  344,  tbey 
were  disqaalined ;  and  that  particular  section  of  the  act  was  not  repoalod,  thougli  tho  rest  of  it  was  bv. 
royal  proclamation  in  1724.  EdL  1769.  p.  15.  noU  (a.)  Edi.  1769.  p.  103.  By  tho  act  of  17QQ^  1, 
the  onantity  of  dhimprovod  buid.  necessary  to  qualify  a  freeliolder  to  vote,  wai  reduced  to  fifty  aeres  ^ 
bat  thia  act  was  suspended  until  the  royal  approbation  should  be  signified,  and  such  approbation  was 
sever  H^fied.  The  ordinance  of  the  convention  of  1775,  nrovidin;;  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  tbs 
convention  of  1776,  extended  the  right  qf  st^glrage  to  free  white  mouj,  inhabitants  of  Fincoatto  aad  West. 
Aegnsta,  in  possession  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  land,  and  claiming  fVeeholds  therein,  though  they 
should  have  obtained  no  patents  or  legal  titles  to  their  lands.— Thus  stood  tlie  right  of  suffirage  when 
the  oonstitntion  was  adopted.  By  the  act  of  1785,  c.  55.  $  2.  the  qualification  of  the  fl«ehoIiMr  in  re- 
spect to  the  quantity  of  unimproved  land  was  reduced  firom  100  to  SO  aeres ;  the  legislature  either  ro- 
nrcKsg  the  act  of  1769,  as  eflectuah  notwithstanding  the  want  of  the  royal  assent ;  or,  perhaps,  eonai* 
dering  that  while  the  principk)  of  freehold  qualification  was  preserved,  a  change  aa  to  the  qusotity  o# 
Isod  was  oooaisteot  with  the  conatitutioo. 
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fhrth  at  length  in  "  Hening's  Statates  at  Large."  I  am,  nevertheleai,  Uianklbl,  «ud 
he,  to  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  for  reading  the  lonjpr  and  elabo> 
rate  note  worn  the  Reyised  Code,  which  has  refreshed  my  recollection  ofsundry  par- 
ticulars which  I  pretermitted  in  the  sketch  that  1  gave  of  the  history  of  repreaent** 
tion  in  Virginia,  because  I  did  not  consider  them  precisely  **  ^rmane  to  the  matter*' 
tulder  consideration.  I  am  yet  to  learn,  however,  in  what  pomt  or  particular  I  have 
misstated  the  historical  facts  which  I  undertook  to  state.  I  said,  and  i  repeat,  that  the 
ordinance  of  1621  recognized  the  free  *<  mhabitttnts*'  of  the  Colony  as  the  basis  of  re- 
presentation, and  I  have  heard  nothing  inconsistent  with  thdt  statement  in  the  history 
that  has  been  read  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield. 

I  thank  him,  however,  wr  calling  the  attention  of  the  Conmiittee  to  the  history  of 
Suffrage  in  Virginia,  as  I  think  3uU  history  replete  with  valaable  and  interesting 
fiicts.  The  learned  gentleman,  Sir,  has  ventured  to  say  to  this  Committee,  that  tha 
idea  of  Universal  Suffrage  was  never  heard  in  Virginia,  till  it  was  started  in  England 
by  those  crazy  enthusiasts,  the  "agitatort,**  in  the  time  of  Cromwell;  and  that  it  was 
through  them  introduced  into  the  Colony.  I  confess  that  I  heard  this  statemeat  i 
with  no  small  surprise. 

What  is  the  meaning.  Sir,  of  the  phrase  **  Universal  Suffrage,"  as  commonly  i 
and  understood  by  intelligent  men  ?  Does  it  mean  a  Right  of  Suffrage  belongmg  to, 
and  exercised  by,  all  the  men,  all  the  women,  and  all  the  children  of  the  communi- 
ty.'* Such  an  absurdity  never  entered  into  the  head,  even  of  ^*  a  reforwuTy''  however 
*^  hardened  his  heart  might  have  become  by  experimenting  on  the  rights  efman,  to  useer- 
tain  how  large  a  dose  of  French  principles  might  he  administered  vdthovt  caiusmg  their 
destruction'*  It  means  a  Right  of  Suffrage  exercised  by  all  the  free  men  of  a  commu- 
nity. And  precisely  to  this  extent  was  Uie  right  exercised  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia 
from  the  year  1621  till  the  year  1655.  The  ordinance  of  1621  secured  the  Right  of 
Suffrage  to  all  the  free  *'  inhabitants"  of  the  Colony.  And  I  defy  the  gentleman  from 
Chesterfield,  with  all  his  constitutional  lore,  to  show,  by  a  reference  to  the  legislative 
history  of  tlie  Colony,  that  it  was  taken  away,  or  even  assailed,  before  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1655.  In  that  jrear  an  act  was  passed  declaring,  "  that  all  house-keepers, 
whether  freeholders,  leaseholders,  or  otherwise  tenants,  should  onl)r  be  capable  to  eleet 
Burgesses:  Provided,  that  this  word  house-keepers, repeated  in  this  act^  extended  no 
further  than  to  one  person  in  a  family."  (1) 

And  here,  Sir,  we  have  presented  to  us,  the  curious  discrepancy  between  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  and  the  real  facts  of  the  case  :  and 
not  discrepancy  only,  but  absolute  contrariety.  His  statement  is,  that  Universal  Sul^ 
frage  originated  in  England,  with  the  military  '*a^tators"  in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
and  was  thence,  and  at  that  period,  transplanted  mto  Virginia,  where  it  was  before 
unknown.  The  fact  is,  that  it  had  existed  in  the  Colony  from  the  earliest  period 
of  its  legislative  history,  and  was  first  assailed  in  the  time  of  the  "  agitators"  of 
Cromwell,  who,  in  16^,  was  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  the  sovereiflrn  of  Virct- 


rSuffra^. 

UonaUtyf  Sir,  because  I  am  no  advocate  for^'Universal  Su£&a^.    God  forbid  that  TeTar 
should  be. 

The  act  of  1655  was  repealed,  however,  in  the  following  year.  The  repealing  aet 
declares,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  age,  that  it  is  conceived  to  "  be  somethingnard 
and  unagreeable  to  reason,  that  any  persons  shall  pay  equal  taxes,  and  yet  have  do 
yotes  in  elections;  and  that  so  much  of  the  act  for  cnoosing  Burgesses  be  repealed,  as 
excludes  freemen  from  votes."  (2) 

With  the  exception  of  this  interval  of  a  year.  Universal  Suffrage  prevailed  in  Vir- 

S'nia,  from  1621  till  1670.  In  the  year  last  mentioned,  an  act  was  passed  declaring 
at  ''  none  but  freeholders  and  house-keepers,  who  onl^  are  answerable  to  the  pul^ 
lie  for  their  levies,  should  thereafter  have  any  voice  in  the  election  of  any  Bur- 
gesses."(3)  This  limitation  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage  was  unpalatable  to  the  colonisto, 
and  was  set  forth  as  one  of  the  grievances  by  which  the  popular  insurrection  of  1G76 
was  justified.  I  call  it  a  popular  insurrection^  because  the  pnrase  is  more  agreeable  to 
my  republican  notions  than  the  word  <<  rebeUion,**  used  by  the  gentleman  m>m  Ches- 
terfield. Rebellion,  Sir !  then  what  were  the  men  of  1776,  but  rebels  againstthe  royal 
aulAbrity !  Nathaniel  Bacon  was  a  re6eZ,  who,  perhaps,  wanted  only  a  wider  theatre 
of  action  and  a  more  protracted  span  of  existence,  to  be  the  Washington  of  his  age. 
He  rose  in  arms  a^nst  oppression,  and  a  democratic  Legislature,  or  one  under  bis 
control,  while  it  recu'essed  many  real  grievances,  repealed  the  limitation  of  Suffrage, 


(1)  Seo  Heniog*!  StatutM  at  Large,  toI.  1,  p«go  413 

(a)  Bee  Heninc'f  BtaUitot  i  Large,  ▼ol.  1,  page  403.     The  repealing  a , . 

thtpagimg  of  "  Ueniiig*t  Btalatea  at  Large,**  in  cooaequenoe  or  a  miatake  in  the  M8,  **  not  diacoTwed 


X  act  preeadM  the  act  repealed  in 


(3)  See  Honing*!  Statuiea  at  Largo,  rol.  S,  page  960. 
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impoMd  in  1670.  Hk  democratic  code  was  repealed  in  its  torn,  in  1677,  and  two  re- 
giments of  British  soldiers  were  sent  by  his  most  gracious  Majesty,  Kin^  Charles  II. 
whose  Grovemment  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  calls,  by  way  of  distinction, "  the 
lawful  Oovemment,**  to  disseminate  in  the  Colony  more  correct  nations  concerning 
civil  and  political  liberty.  This  Worthless  tyrant — the  most  worthless  that  ever  filled 
the  throne  of  Enffland---did  not  condescend  to  ask  of  the  trembling  Burgesses,  whom 
he  assembled  at  the  yer^  mouths  of  his  cannon,  and  at  the  very  point  of  his  bsyonets, 
a  legislative  act  establishiDg  tJie  freehold  limitation  of  tlu  Ri^ht  of  Suffrage  m  Virginia. 
He  ordered  his  Governor,  in  his  private  letter  of  instructions,  under  his  royal  hand, 
"to  take  care  that  the  members  ot  the  Assembly  should  thereafter  be  elected  by  yVee- 
holders  only.**  (4)  And  thuSf  Sir,  the  freehold  limitation  of  the  llight  of  Sufirsge  be- 
Oame  the  law  af  Virginia;  and  so  it  has  remained  to  th^  present~da^ :  Modified,  to 
be  sure,  firom  time  to  time,  by  subservient  Colonial  Assemblies,  m  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  land  necessarjr  to  confer  the  right,  but  still  the  frc4iJiold  limitation.  And 
with  these  slight  modifications,  it  remains  the  law  and  the  Constitution  of  Virginia 
to  the  present  day.  It  was,  in  1677,  then,  and  not  in  1776,  that  tliis  boasted  regulation, 
the  acme  of  pohtical  wisdom,  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  Virginia.  It  was 
dictated  by  a  tyrant,  and  thrust  down  the  throats  of  the  people  of  Virginia  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  And  tkis  is  the  principle  of  our  Constitution  which  we  are 
called  on  to  venerate — to  bow  down  and  worship,  as  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  the  ^ 
institutions  .^yrmecf  tn  1776  by  the  sages  and  patriots  of  the  revolution.  This  is  t|>^  fn> 
stitution  which  is  the  great  safeguard  of  property,  and  the  palladium  of  ouHiherties. 

Sir,  I  have  said  that  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  as  it  regards  tJiis  great  and  vital 
provision,  was  matured  and  completed  in  1677.  The  Convention  of  1776  found  it 
•stablished  and  matured,  and  the^  leA  it  untaached.  And  whv  did  tliey  leave  it  un- 
touched }  Were  they  in  love  with  the  memory  of  its  author  ?  Or  were  they  tru« 
lepublieans,  as  they  unquestionabljr  were  partial  to  aristocratic  distinctions  and  |mvi- 
leoged  orders?  No,  Sir;  they  left  it  untouched^  because  they  dared  not  touch  it.  It 
JuuTtaken  deep  root,  and  could  not  be  torn  up  with  safety,  while  so  manjr  elements  of 
discord  were  already  at  work,  and  threatened  to  add  the  horrors  of  a  civil  to  the  dan- 
gers of  %  foreign  war. 

Moreover,  the  poisonous  plant,  aristocracy,  had  grown  up  and  flourished  under  tfat 
shadow  of  the  tree  of  royalty.  A  privileged  class  had  been  created,  not  only  by  tbm 
establishment  of  exclusive  political  privileges,  but  by  extensive  grants  of  land  to  the 
&voritet  of  the  Crown.  There  was,  therefore,  a  landed,  as  well  as  a  political  aristo- 
cracy. It  was,  like  all  privileged  classes,  tenacious  of  its  exclusive  privileges,  and 
Kke  all  wealthy  aristocracies,  proud  of  its  wealth.  To  a  class  like  this,  the  authors  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  genuine  and  bold  republicans  os  they  were,  did  not  dare  to  say,  in 
the  beat  of  a  war  which  put  in  requisition  all  the  wealth  and  all  tlie  resources  of  the 
country,  "  Your  reign  shall  cease — your  power  and  influence  are  at  an  end." 

They  said,  with  a  mournful  and  sententious  brevity,  *'  The  Higiit  of  Suflrage  shall 
remain  as  at  present  exercised." 

This^  Sir,  i«  a  true  history  of  the  rise  and  progress,  and  unhappily,  of  the-preseot 
•tato  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  needed  not  to  inform  him  that 
he  had  not  learned  the  history  of  Virginia  from  the  note  to  tlie  Revised  Code.  His 
object  had  been  merely  to  put  the  Committee  in  possession  of  the  facts  which  were 
there  stated.  The  jrentleman  had  not  only  studied  out  of  a  different  system  of  law, 
but  also  out  of  a  di&rent  system  of  general  history,  or  he  would  not  nave  said  that 
Bacon's  insurrection,  which  grew  out  of  a  private  feud,  was  a  stand  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  man. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Leigh,  to  amend  the  resolution, 
which  motion  was  decided  in  the  negative — Ayes  47,  Noes  40. 

Some  difficulty  occurring  in  the  count,  the  names  of  members  were  called  over; 
but  as  the  vote  was  tt^ken  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  rule  of  order  does  not  per- 
mit the  yeas  and  nays  to  be  recorded  on  the  Journal.  We  have  obtained,  however, 
the  following  list,  which  we  submit  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  readers. 

.^yes — Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  ot  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Brod- 
nax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall, T^ler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Mason,  Trex- 
vant,  Clailwrne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of*^  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison, 
Barbour  of  Orange,  Stanard,  HolUday,  R^ne,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gramett, 
Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Frentis,  Grigsby, 
Mennis,  Taliaferro,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Joyces,  Bayly,  Upshur,  and  Perrin. — 47. 

JVbes — Messrs.  Anderson,  CofiTman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson, 
M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Monroe,  Mercer,  ritzhugb,  Henderson, 
Cooke,  Powell,  Opie,  Griggs,  Nay  lor,  Donalson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'MiUan, 
Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan, 

(4)  See  Heoing's  SUtotet  at  Largo,  vol.  2,  page  435. 
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Laidley,  Sammera,  See,  Doddrid]^,  Morgan,  CampbeU  of  Brooke,  Wileon,  CempMl 
of  Bedford,  Cleytor,  Saunders,  Uabell,  Stuart,  Pleaaanta,  Gordon,  Thompeoo,  and 
Maesie. — 49. 

So  the  Committee*  of  the  Whole  rejected  the  proposition  to  base  the  represent*- 
tion  in  the  House  of  Dele^tes,  on  what  is  called  the  Federal  number,  conns^ng  of 
the  free  whites,  together  with  three-fiflhs  of  the  slaves. 

The  Committee  then  rose,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  November  17,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Taylor  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Mr.  Mercer  moved  that  when  the  Convention  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  to-mor- 
TOW  at  ten  o'clock,  (instead  of  eleven.)  The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Stanard, 
and  advocated  by  the  mover  and  Mr.  Doddridge :  and  the  question  being  taken,  the 
House  appeared  equally  divided — Ayes  40,  Noes  40.  The  President  giving  his  caating 
\ots  in  the  affirmative,  the  motion  was  carried. 

^Tbe  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Powell  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.^^Stott,  professing  his  earnest  desire  to  see  the  Convention  come  to  some  com- 
promise of  the  opposing  parties,  and  believing  that  object  would  be  promoted  by 
passing  over  this  subject  until  something  should  have  been  detennined  on  the  limits 
of  the  Rifht  of  Suffrage,  made  a  motion  to  take  up  the  next  resolution  reported  by 
the  JLegislative  Committee. 

Mr.  Mercer  opposed  the  motion,  and  desired  that  the  amendment  to  the  first  reso- 
lution should  first  be  finally  disposed  of  in  the  Committee.  He  referred  to  other  im- 
portant qnestions  which  had  been  decided  by  small  majorities,  and  disclaimed  on  the 
part  of  the  maiority  any  thin^  like  an  uncompromising  spirit. 

Mr.  Doddridge  rose  to  notice  a  remark  of  Mr.  Scott,  on  what  had  ftUen  from  Bflr. 
Johnson.  He  understood  Mr.  J.  to  have  stated  it  as  his  understanding  of  the  first 
proposition,  in  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  that  representation  was  to  be 
Apportioned  on  the  basis  of  qnalified  voters ;  and  he  had  added  tnat  he  supposed  this  to 
nave  been  the  intention  of  the  mover  of  that  resolution  in  the  Legiriative  Commit- 
tee.  Now  Mr.  D.  said,  that  he  had  himself  beenHhe  mover  of  it,  and  such  an  inter- 
pretation was  certainly  very  fiir  from  his  purpose.  He  had  never  intended  9nj  such 
thing ;  nor,  so  ftr  as  he  knew,  had  such  an  interpretation  entered  into  the  mind  of 
the  Legislative  Committee.  His  doctrine,  and  his  desire  was,  that  representatioii 
should  be  apportioned  according  to  the  entire  white  population.  If  this  was  settled, 
the  next  (question  would  be,  to  whom  should  the  elective  franchise  be  extended  f  and 
then  a  third  would  present  itself,  viz :  to  whom  should  the  Constitution  be  finally 
«ubmitted  for  adoption  or  rejection  ^  The  gentleman  had  added  a  word  of  caution, 
to  so  small  a  majority  as  to  their  undertaking  to  control  a  minority  so  numerous.  He 
tulmitted  that  the  majorit)r  here  was  numerically  but  little  larger  than  the  minority ; 
bat  if  the  population  which  the  two  portions  of  the  House  represented  was  to  be 
taken  into  view,  it  would  be  found  that  the  difierence  was  far  greater.  The  gentle* 
man  had  said,  that  a  majority  so  small  ought  not  to  expect  to  cany  all  the  points  it 
might  have  in  view ;  but  surely,  if  this  was  a  good  argument  to  a  majority,  the  argu- 
ment applied  with  still  jprreater  force  to  those  who  represented  a  comparatively  small 
rainoriw  of  the  free  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  that  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  seemed  averse  to  ainr  thing  like 
eompromise.  The  gentleman  said,  that  he  did  not  possess  the  spirit  of  divination, 
mnd  therefore  coold  not  tell  that  the  measure  which  they  were  pressing  would  finally 
■uoeeed. 

Mr.  Mefcer  explained.  The  gentleman  from  Fauquier  had  inferred,  from  his  un- 
willingness to  postpone  the  subject  of  the  basis  of  representation,  that  the  majonty 
were  actuated  by  an  uncompromising  spirit 

Mr.  Scott  said,  that  he  had  brought  no  such  charge  against  the  majori^.  Mr. 
Mercer  then  said,  that  he  must  have  misunderstood  him. 

Mr.  Scott  resumed.  The  gentleman  says,  that  he  has  not  the  spirit  of  divinatioii, 
«nd  that  therefore  he  cannot  know  that  his  measure  will  succeed ;  but  on  that  princi- 
ple, no  eompromise  can  ever  be  effected,  because  no  one  can  tell  whether  it  will 
succeed  until  it  is  first  proposed ;  and  so  unless  its  friends  have  the  spirit  of  divination, 
they  are  not  to  make  the  experiment 

The  gentleman  fVom  Brooke  says,  that  though  their  majority  in  this  House  is  small, 
M  represents  a  large  majority  of  tne  people  of  the  State.  However  this  may  be,  I  am 
yery  sure  of  one  thing :  and  that  is,  that  the  minority  in  this  House  represents  a  large 
Btt|ority  of  the  izoeholders  of  Virginia.    There  are  at  least  fimr  fredidders  East  of 
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the  BIiM  Ridgt,  to  three  on  the  West  of  it.  The  proportion  of  tax-pmn,  eyen  of 
the  smalleet  tax,  down  to  a  nnfle  cent,  ie  nearly  the  same.  There  are  four  thooMOid 
two  hundred  tax-payen  East  ^  the  Ridge,  to  three  thoonnd  six  hundred  Weet  of  H. 
So  that  the  niinoritj  represented  a  hurge  majority  of  thoae  who  owned  the  soil,  and 
bore  all  the  burdens  of  the  ConunonwMlth. 

fiifr.  Mercer  replied.  He  had  certainly  understood  the  gentleman  to  say,  that  the 
experience  €€  the  Committee  manifested  the  fact,  that  the  majority  was  acttiated  by 
an  uncompromising  spirit :  and  to  such  a  remark,  it  was  certainly  pertinent  to  reply » 
that  he  did  not  know,  when  he  voted  for  his  own  proposition,  whether  it  woul«  be 
accepted  or  not.  The  gentleman  from  Fauquier  possessed  Teiy  different  ftcts,  or 
else  proceeded  on  a  yery  different  system  of  arithmetic  fVom  himself;  and  he  ayeired 
that  the  gentleman  was  totally  mistaken  in  the  statement  he  had  made.  If  the  gen* 
tleman  confined  the  majority  to  those  beyond  the  Ridge,  he  might  perfaa^  be  right ; 
but  if  he  added  those  in  the  luffe  counties  immediately  below  the  Ridge,  it  wouM  be 
found,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  tax-|>ayers  of  the  Btate,  were  represented  by  a 
muonty  on  this  floor.  In  support  of  this  statement,  Mr.  M.  referred  to  two  tables 
exhibiting  the  number  of  tax-payers  in  die  counties,  and  insisted  that  frott  those 
tables,  it  would  appear  that  the  white  population  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  bore  to  the 
white  population  East  of  the  Ridge,  the  same  proportion,  as  the  tax-payers  West,  did 
to  the  tax-payers  East ;  and  that  the  freeholders  of  twenty-fiye  acres  West  of  the 
Ridge,  were  to  those  East  of  the  Ridge,  in  the  like  proportion.  The  persons  charged 
with  land-tax  in  the  whole  Sute,  were  93,000;  of  these,  39,000  were  West  of  the 
Ridge,  9fid  53  East.  The  persons  who  paid  tax  on  rooyeable  property  in  the  whole 
State,  were  95,000 ;  of  whom,  40,000  resided  West  of  the  Ridfe,  and  59,000  East  of 
it.  Of  the  white  population,  the  total  number  was  600,000 ;  of  whom,  250,000  were 
West  of  the  Ridge,  and  350,000  East  of  it.  Here,  then,  there  was  little  difference  be» 
tween  the  three  ratios.  The  gentleman  from  Fauquier  had  argued  on  the  iUusofj 
idea,  that  the  distribution  of  property  was  different  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Ridge. 
Such  a  notion  was  entirely  unfounded,  and  inconsistent  with  the  actoal  state  of  Um 
fiict.  If  the  gentleman  would  add  thoee  in  &your  of  a  new  Constitution,  who  Hy* 
below  the  Ridge,  to  those  who  live  beyond  it,  he  would  find  that  there  was  a  hurge 
majority. 

Mr.  Stanard  said,  that  if  it  was  regular  to  receiye  the  statements  of  the  gentleroeii 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  as  going  to  support  one  yiew  of  a  subject,  it  must  be 
regular  to  receive  statements  from  the  same  side,  m'hen  bearing  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. Now,  the  statements  just  given  by  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  were  in  hoe- 
tility  with  Uiose  of  his  coacijutor  from  Augusta.  The  gentleman  insisted,  that  the 
ratio  of  freeholders  and  of  tax-payers  on  Uie  two  sides  of  the  Rid^,  did  not  diffet 
from  that  of  the  white  population.  He  should  confiront  this  assertion,  by  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  firom  Augusta.  According  to  the  gentleman  fh>m  Ati- 
l^usta,  the  freeholders  from  the  Went,  were  to  those  in  the  East,  as  thirty-six  to  fif\y- 
six.  According  to  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  they  were  as  forty  to  fifly-three. 
The  gentleman  asserted  this,  in  total  disregard  to  a  consideration  which  all  knew 
ought  to  have  great  influence  on  the  calculation :  that  a  large  proportion  of  persons 
charged  with  limd-tax  in  the  West,  are  non-residents  there,  and  tve  either  in  Eastern 
Virginia,  or  without  the  bounds  of  the  State.  If  due  allowance  were  made  for  this 
oircumstanoe,  the  prop<Nrtion  would  not  be  thirty-six  to  fifty-six,  but  thirhr-three  te 
fifiy-six ;  or  rather  thirty-three  to  fifty-nine,  if  the  three  taken  fhwn  the  West  were 
to  be  added  to  the  East.  In  Richmond  alone,  there  were  more  than  one  hundred 
persons  who  owned  freeholds  to  the  West  of  the  Ridge.  He  would  now  proceed  to 
confront  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  with  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Augusta. 

Mr.  Doddridge  enquired  whether  this  discussion  was  in  order. 

Mr.  Stanard  contended  that  it  was,  as  he  should  not  go  one  word  beyond  correetuig 
the  mistake,  the  great  and  extravagant  mistake,  of  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun : 
and  in  doing  so,  he  should  employ  Uie  statements  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta, 
only  as  a  means  of  giving  more  mrce  and  eflect  to  the  correction.  The  gentlemaa 
firom  Loudoun  had  affirmed,  that  the  ratio  of  the  white  population  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Ridm,  was  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  tax-payers  and  land-holders.  But 
what  said  the  tables  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta  ? 

Mr.  S.  after  quoting  them  at  large,  stated  the  result  to  be  as  follows : 

The  ratio  of  white  population  was  fifty-six  on  the  West,  to  sixty-three  on  the 
East :  of  land-holders,  forty-six  West  to  seventy-three  East :  and  of  tax-payers,  fifty 
on  the  West  to  seven^  on  the  East. 

With  these  statements  staring  him  in  the  fhce,  the  gentleman  had  told  the  Com- 
mittee, without  reserve,  and  without  qualification,  that  the  ratios  were  nearly  the 
same.  He  had  felt  it  due  to  the  Committee,  and  to  the  public,  that  the  ^assertioQ 
should  not  go  unoonfronted  with  the  document. 
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Mr.  Meroer  said,  In  reply,  that  be  owed  many  obligationa  to  the  gentlevian  from 
BpoUaylvania ;  but  the  correction  of  hie  facte,  was  not  one  of  the  number.  He  pro- 
tseted  agfainst  this  mode  of  collating  his  remarks  with  the  calculations  made  by  another 
fentleman.  He  was  responsible  for  his  own  statements  and  his  own  calculations, 
and  for  them  alone.  The  jgentleman  from  Augusta  would  be  tlie  last  to  require  hie 
Mipport  The  tables  to  which  the  gentleman  had  referred,  went  upon  the  estimated 
population  of  1&2D.  He  had  already  said,  that  he  repudiated  those  tables,  and  rejected 
them  as  utterly  incorrect;  he  had  shown  how  grossly  erroneous  they  were,  in  refer* 
ence  to  his  own  district,  and  he  certainly  was  not  bound  to  abide  by  tables  which  he 
did  not  admit. 

Mr.  Stanard  replied,  that  the  statements  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  which  he 
had  quoted,  did  not  rest  on  the  compulations  of  the  Auditor,  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Loudoun  now  referred.  The  computation  of  the  Auditor,  whether  accurate  or 
inaocurate,  liad  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 

Mr.  Mercer  replied,  that  the  gentleman's  explanation  was  wholly  unanswerable. 
The  tables  referred  to,  were  based  on  some  calcuUition  of  the  white  population,  as 
existing  in  1829.  He  rejected  these  calculations,  as  uncertnin,  and  aahered  to  the 
Census  of  1820.  Acoordinv  to  that  Census,  the  white  population  West  of  the  Ridge, 
amounted  to  250i)00,  and  Uiat  East  of  the  Ridge,  to  368,000;  that  is,  they  were  in 
the  proportion  of  twenty-five  to  thirty-five. 

Mr.  Mercer  then  referred  to  the  list  of  county  taxes,  which  went  to  show,  that 
taxation  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Ridge,  was  in  the  proportion  of  forty  to  fidy-five. 
Of  those  who  were  taxed  for  fireeholds  of  twenty-five  acres  and  over,  39,110  resided 
Weet  of  the  Ridge,  and  53,055  resided  East  of  it.  He  would  lay  the  paper  contain-* 
iog  these  calculations  on  the  Clerk's  table,  that  any  gentleman,  wishing  to  examine  it, 
aught  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  He  did  not  pretend  to  know  where  all  the 
peraons  resided,  who  were  chargedwith  taxes  on  real  estate ;  nor  did  he  know  how 
many  persons  residing  East  of  the  Ridge,  owned  land  to  the  West  of  it;  but  he  had 
travelled  over  the  State  ten  times  as  much  as  the  gentleman  from  SpoUsylvania  had 
•ver  done,  and  he  claimed  to  know  as  much  of  the  condition  of  its  people. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  recalled  the  Convention  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  which  be  op^ 
poeed  as  likefy  still  fartlier  to  procrastinate  the  decision  of  the  Convention  on  the 
^esiions  before  it :  he  then  proposed,  as  a  measure  calculated  to  bring  the  House  to 
0oroe  result  in  part,  and  hasten  the  disposal  of  the  other  questions,  tltat  the  Commit- 
tee should  rise,  and  report  the  first  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee  to  the 
House ;  announcing  it  to  be  his  intention  subeequontlv  to  move,  that  the  whole  of 
the  reeidue  of  the  business  be  turned  over  to  a  small  Select  Committee,  to  be  chosen 
bv  the  Convention  from  its  most  moderate  and  influential  members,  who  should  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  the  dnUl  of  a  Constitution.  With  this  under- 
•luiauiff,  he  moved  that  the  Committee  rise. 

Mr.  Leigh,  opposed  the  object  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  as  likely  to  lead  to  a  repetition  of 
lU  the  difficulties  already  felt,  and  in  the  end  to  produce  greater  delay  than  the  pre« 
eent  course. 

Mr.  Doddridge,  concurred  in  these  views,  but  was  in  favour  of  the  Committee's 
rinng  and  reporting  the  first  resolution,  that  its  fate  might  be  decided  in  Convention, 
And  the  subject  of  representation  being  thus  disposed  of,  it  might  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  Convention  in  the  rest  of  their  discussions.  He  could  not  fix  upon  his  course  as 
to  the  Right  of  Suflfrage,  till  he  knew  what  was  to  be  done  as  to  the  basis  of  repre* 
■eatation. 

Mr.  Leigh,  opposed  the  motion  to  rise,  and  wished  the  Committee  to  proceed  to 
the  question  of  Suffimge,  laying  the  resolution  now  under  consideration,  aside  for  the 
present. 

Mr.  Stanard,  took,  in  subetanoe,  the  same  view,  and  earnestly  opposed  the  motion 
Sot  reporting  on  one  resolution  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  all  intimately  connected  : 
thie  he  contended,  to  be  wholly  without  precedent  in  Parliamentary  usage.  Besides, 
the  sense  of  the  resolution  to  be  reported  was  not  fixed :  The  gentleman  from  Au- 
gusta, undemanding  it  to  apply  arifv  to  qualified  voter* — the  gentleman  fVom  Brooke 
understanding  it  as  referring  to  a/2  the  widu  pomdatwn  whether  voters  or  not, 

AiUr  some  explanation  as  to  the  point  of  order, 

Mr.  Johnson  opposed  the  rising  of  the  Committee :  he  thought  the  two  great  and 
leading  subjects  ot  Representation  and  the  Right  of  Suf&age,  ought  to  be  considered 
in  connexion  with  each  other.  He  was  therefore  in  favour  of  Mr.  Scott's  proposal, 
to  pass  over  the  first  for  the  present,  and  to  go  on  till  the  other  should  be  arrived  at  in 
order. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  motion,  for  the  rising  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  decided  in  the  negative^Ayes  40^Noes  48. 

On  nv>tion  of  Mr.  Leigh,  the  Committee  then  passed  by  the  first  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  Legislative  Committee,  ^viz.  that  which  refers  to  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation,) and  took  up  the  seoond  resolution,  which  is  in  the  following  words  : 
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"  R4sdhed,  That  a  Cenaiu  of  the  population  of  the  State,  for  tlie  purpose  of  appor- 
tioning the  representation,  should  be  taken  in  the  year  1831,  the  year  1845,  and  tnere- 
after,  at  least  once  in  every  twenty  years." 

Mr.  Doddridge,  moved  to  araend  this  resolution,  by  striking  out  in  the  third  line, 
all  afler  the  word  "  year,"  and  inserting  a  clause  to  make  the  whole  resolution  read — 

**  Resolved^  That  a  Census  of  the  population  of  the  State,  for  Uie  purpose  of  ap- 
portioning the  representation,  should  be  taken  in  tlie  year  1835,  and  at  least  every  ten 
years  thereafter,  if  the  Assembly  shall  deem  the  same  expedient ;  and  that  a  new  ap- 
portionment of  representation  shall  be  made  afler  each  Census,  if  the  state  of  the 
population  shall  have  been  so  changed  as  to  require  it." 

Mr.  Doddridge  explained  his  reasons  for  offering  the  amendment.  The  State  Cen- 
sus, if  taken  at  tlie  periods  he  proposed,  would  ftul  into  the  intervals  of  the  General 
Census  of  the  United  States,  and  would  correct  the  inaccuracies  of  that  enumeration; 
which  had,  in  some  cases,  been  made  in  a  very  loose  manner. 

Mr.  Leigh  suggested,  that  though  the  amendment  mode  it  imperative  that  a  Cen- 
sus should  be  t^en,  as  the  basis  of  representation,  it  did  not  require  any  assessment 
to  accompany  it.  It  secured  to  the  West  all  the  benefits  of  increased  representation, 
but  did  not  require  a  correspondinff  increase  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Doddridge,  requested  Mr.  Leigh  t^  add  a  clause  to  supply  this  defect :  which 
he  declining, 

Mr.  Mercer,  moved  to  add  the  clause,  "  and  an  assessment  thereof  made."  He  in- 
sisted that  the  duty  of  taking  the  Census  ought  not  to  be  lef\  discretionary,  but  should 
be  made  imperative  on  the  Legislature.  He  dwelt  upon  the  advantage  of  having  the 
Census  taken  frequently,  and  so  made  as  to  include  a  variety  of  statistical  informa- 
tion :  the  expense  would  be  but  small. 

Afler  some  further  conversation  between  Messrs.  Leigh,  Doddrid^  and  Mercer, 
the  resolution  was  amended  by  striking  out  the  clause  wnich  leaves  it  discretionary^ 
with  the  Legislature ;  and,  afler  some  farther  opposition,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stanara, 
the  resolution  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cooke,  passed  over  for  the  present,  to 
give  the  gentleman  from  Brooke  a  better  opportunity  of  digesting  his  proposition. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  resolution  reported 
by  the  Legislative  Committee,  in  the  words  following  : 

"  Resolwd,  That  the  Right  of  Suffrage  shall  continue  to  be  exercised  bv  all  who 
now  enjoy  it  under  the  existing  Constitution:  Provided,  that  no  person  shaU  vote  by 
virtue  of'^his  freehold  only,  unless  the  same  shall  be  assessed  to  the  value  of  at  least 
dollars,  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  if  such  assessment  be  required  by  law  : 
and  shall  be  extended,  first,  to  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth 
resident  therein,  above  the  a^e  of  twenty-one  years,  who  owns,  and  has  possessed  for 
six  months,  or  who  has  acquired  by  marriage,  descent,  or  devise,  a  freehold  estate,  as- 
sessed to  the  value  of  not  less  than  dollars  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  if  suoh 
assessment  shall  be  required  by  law  :  second,  or  who  shall  own  a  vested  estate  in  fee, 
in  remainder,  or  reversion,  in  land,  the  assessed  value  of  which  shall  be 
dollars  :  third,  or  who  shall  own  and  have  possessed  a  leasehold  estate  with  the  evi- 
dence of  title  recorded,  of  a  term  originally  not  less  than  five  years,  and  one  of  which 
shall  be  unexpired,  of  the  annual  value,  or  rent  of  dollars :  fourth,  or  who  for 
twelve  months  next  preceding,  has  been  a  hou»e-keeper  and  head  of  a  family  within 
the  county,  city,  borough,  or  election  district,  where  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  who 
shall  have  been  assessed  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  within  the 
preceding  year,  and  actually  paid  the  same :  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  Right 
of  Suffrage  shall  not  be  exercised  by  any  person  of  unsound  mind,  or  who  shall  be  a 
pauper,  or  a  non-commissioned  officer,  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  nor  by  any  person  convicted  of  any  infamous  offence  ;  nor  by  citizens 
born  without  the  Common  wealthy  unless  they  shall  have  resided  therein  for  five  years 
immediately  preceding  the  election  at  which  they  shall  offer  to  vote,  and  two  years 
preceding  the  said  election,  in  the  counter,  city,  borough,  or  election  district,  where 
they  shall  offer  to  vote,  (tlie  mode  of  proving  such  previous  residence,  when  disputed, 
to  be  prescribed  by  law,)  and  shall  possess,  moreover,  some  one  or  more  of  the  quali- 
fications above  enumerated." 

Mr.  Leigh,  pointed  out  an  effect  which  he  presumed  was  not  seriously  intended, 
but  which  would  arise  from  the  resolution,  as  it  now  stood.  According  to  the  proviso, 
no  freeholder  was  allowed  to  vote  unless  his  freehold  was  of  a  certain  value  (not  yet 
fixed  upon ;)  but,  according  to  a  subsequent  clause,  any  house-keeper  who  has  paid 
"  any  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth,"  is  allowed  to  vote.  Suppose  the 
value  of  the  fi-eehold  be  fixed  at  any  given  sum,  say  twenty  dollars ;  and  suppose  a 
freeholder  owns  a  house  worth  nineteen  dollars ;  and  suppose,  farther,  that  in  that 
house,  there  resides  a  tenant  who  owns  a  single  horse  ;  the  result  will  be,  that  the 
landlord,  who  owns  the  house,  is  forbidden  to  vote,  while  the  tenant  who  pays  a  tax 
of  four  cents  on  his  horse,  is  admitted  to  the  polls.  Could  it  be  seriously  intended 
not  merely  to  abolish  the  ^eehold  qualification,  but  to  make  it  a  less  qualification  than 
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the  payment  of  the  very  smalleBt  tax  ?    Taking  it  for  granted,  that  this  conld  not  b* 
the  purpose  of  the  resolution , 

Mr.  Leigh,  moved  to  amend  it,  so  as  to  make  the  fourth  qualification  read,  "  or  who, 
for  twelve  months  next  preceding,  has  been  a  house-keeper  and  head  of  a  family, 
witliintlie  county,  city,  borough,  or  election  district,  where  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and 
who  shall  have  been  assessed  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  (A« 
anunmt  of  within  the  preceding  year,  and  actually  paid  the  same." 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  he  rose  simply  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  gentleman  fion 
Chesterfield,  and  one  to  the  Committee.  I  believe,  said  he,  that  Ishall  hardly  hm 
contradicted,  when  I  state  that  die  great  moving  cause,  which  led  to  this  Convention, 
has  been  the  regulation  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage.  After  all  the  out-cry  that  has  been 
raised  on  this  subject,  jud^e  my  surprise,  when  I  found  that  a  proposition  coming 
from  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  which  extends  the  Right  of  Suffrage  almost  ad 
ind^finitumf  to  many  entire  classes  of  persons  within  the  Commonwealth,  contained 
a  blow  at  the  elective  franchise  of  the  freeliolder,  the  present  sovereign  of  this  land. 
We  are  met  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suffrage ;  nobody  can  tell  how  far  under  the 
out-cry  that  it  is  too  much  restricted,  and  the  very  first  step  we  take,  is  to  restrict  it 
ttiU  farUtery  quoad  the  freeholder.  Do  gentlemen  suppose  the  freeholders  will  be 
blind  to  this.'  What  becomes  of  all  the  considerations  of  philanthropy  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  ?  What  becomes  of  all  the  gentlemen's  abstractions.'  Sir,  the 
only  good  1  ever  knew  these  abstractions  to  do,  is  to  abstract  money  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  one  great  division  of  the  country,  to  put  it  into  the  pockets  of  another,  a  spe- 
cies of  abstraction  the  least  of  all  others  1^  my  taste. 

Sir,  I  demand,  as  a  freeholder,  in  behalf  of  the  freeholders,  on  what  plea  you  are 
to  put  them,  and  them  only,  to  the  ban  of  this  Convention  ?  Otlier  and  large  classes 
of  persons  are  selected  to  be  drawn  within  the  range  of  the  elective  privilege,  while 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  freeholders  are  to  be  disfranchised.  So,  after  all,  this  sreat 
and  illustrious  Assembly  are  met  to  make  war  on  the  poorer  classea  of  the  freehoTdere 
of  the  Common wealUi.  You  are  not  only  tq  extend  rights,  but  you  are  to  take  away 
the  rights,  the  vested  rights,  of  a  large  and  respectable,  however  they  ma^  be  a  poor, 
class  of  your  fellow-citizens.  Sir,  1  will  never  consent  to  deprive  the  freeholder  of 
his  rights,  however  trivial  in  the  view  of  assessors  or  patricians,  his  humble  shed  may 
appear.  I  saw  tliis  measure  in  llie  Legislative  Committee,  and  I  thought  I  saw,  what 
I  think  I  now  see,  (here  Mr.  R.  pointed  with  his  finger,)  a  snake  in  the  srass.  I  will 
sever  consent  to  be  the  agent  in  taking  away  from  any  man  the  Bight  of  Sufifrage  he 
now  enioyB. 

Mr.  Mercer  observed,  that  the  proviso  was  not  chargeable  upon  the  advocates  of 
the  Convention,  having  been  moved  in  the  Legislative  Committee  by  a  gentleman, 
(Mr.  Green,)  who  had  always  opposed  it.  Mr.  M.  explained  the  object  or  the  mover 
to  have  been  the  prevention  of  frauds,  but  thought  it  unnecessary,  as  by  a  subsequent 
clause,  paupers  were  excluded  from  the  polls;  and  fraudulent  evasions  of  the  Con- 
stitution must  be  left  to  be  remedied  by  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Leigh,  consented  to  withdraw  the  amendment  he  had  offered ;  but  announced 
his  intention  to  be,  after  the  resolution  should  have  been  made  as  perfect  as  was  in 
the  power  of  its  friends,  to  move  to  strike  out  the  whole,  and  substitute  another,  which 
he  read  in  his  place,  (and  which  went,  in  his  view,  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suffrage 
to  such  tenants,  as  were  in  circumstances  to  vote  independently  of  their  landlords^ 

Mr.  Mercer,  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole  proviso,  fixing  a  value  to  the  freehold. 

Mr.  Green  said,  the  proviso  had  been  introduced  at  his  suggestion.  It  was  a  noto- 
rious fact,  that  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State  tliere  were  bodies  of  land  not  worth 
a  cent  an  acre,  which  had  been  taken  up  by  speculators  with  a  prospect  of  imposing 
on  foreigners,  and  that  in  some  cases,  several  different  patents  had  been  issued  for 
the  same  land.  If  the  freehold  should  be  regulated  by  quantity  alone,  and  no  prescribed 
value  be  required,  it  was  manifest,  that  one  of  these  large  land-holders  would  be  able 
to  create  at  will,  as  many  freeholders  as  he  pleased.  Practices  of  that  sort  had,  in 
some  instances,  already  prevailed,  and  would,  doubtless,  again  be  resorted  to.  The 
sole  purpose  of  the  proviso,  had  been  to  exclude  such  as  were  merely  nominal  free- 
holders, who  paid  no  taxes,  and  were  entitled  to  no  voice  in  the  Commmon wealth. 
His  object  had  been  to  lay  down  such  a  plain  and  practical  rule  as  it  would  be  hard  to 
evade  by  fraud.  Gentlemen  from  that  part  of  the  country  confirmed  the  existence 
of  such  practices. 

Mr.  Stanard  said  he  should  vote  aorainst  expunging  the  proviso.  Not  because  he 
thought  with  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  that  it  would  deprive  the  poor  freehol- 
der of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  but  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  and  giving  security 
to  his  right,  and  with  a  view  to  make  the  general  provision  operate  wiUi  some  degree 
of  equality.  It  would  make  that  which  was  not  a  real  limitation  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  State,  to  be  a  real  limitation  in  the  Western  part  of  it.  No  one  could  cast  his 
ejre  over  the  Western  part  of  Virginia,  without  being  satisfied,  that  the  physical  con- 
oitiott  of  the  coimtiy  was  such,  as  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  person,  at  an  expense 
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lot  ezceedln^  the  pric8  of  the  paper  on  which  a  deed  could  be  executed,  to  qoaliQr 
limself  as  a  voter;  and  there  were  individuals  there  who  could  qualify  voters  by  the 
iiindred.  The  quantity  of  land  on  the  Assessors'  books,  bore,  in  some  cases,  scarce 
ny  relation  to  the  land  actually  in  the  county,  yet  deeds  could  be  given  for  thes« 
mafinary  freeholds,  which  existed  no  where  but  on  paper,  to  almost  any  amount 

lue  average  valuation  of  all  the  lands,  in  some  of  the  counties,  was  less  than  five 
ents  an  acre,  good  and  bad.  Much  of  it  was  fit  only  for  lairs  for  wild  beasts.  It 
iras  not  worth  one  mill  per  acre.  In  this  situation  of  things,  how  would  the  rule  ope- 
ate  on  the  rights  of  persons  in  difi^erent  parts  of  the  State  .''  The  rule  gives  the  Right 
f  Suffiraffe,  not  to  value,  but  to  quantity.  In  the  West,  a  certain  Quantity  of  land, 
Lot  worth  five  cents  in  all,  was  sufficient  to  make  a  man  a  voter,  while  in  the  East, 
be  smallest  quantity  of  land,  communicating  the  same  privilege,  was  worth  firom 
ifly  to  one  hundred  dollars.  This,  surely,  was  great  inequality,  and  the  limitation  ia 
be  proviso,  was  all  that  prevented  it.  He  understood  that  the  mountain  land.  West 
f  the  Ridge,  consisted,  for  the  most  part  of  rocks  and  shrubbery  of  no  conceiv- 
ble  value.  No  person  who  visited  it,  could  so  much  as  conjecture,  that  it  ever 
ould  become  of  any  value,  unless  this  State  should  become  as  full  of  people  as 
/hina  is,  or  unless  the  mountains  contained  minerals  which  ^ve  them  a  value  that 
ras  concealed  firom  the  eye.  But,  to  provide  for  this  possioihty,  when  deeds  were 
oade^  the  title  was  conveyed  with  a  reservation  for  any  minerals  that  the  soil  might 
ontam.  He  enquired  of  gentlemen,  whetlier  such  a  state  of  things  was  not  wor> 
by  of  consideration,  and  whether  it  did  not  imperiously  require,  that  some  amount 
hould  be  fixed  as  the  value  of  the  freehold.  The  hmitation  he  would  give,  would 
e  such  as  should  not  only  embrace  all  the  poor  freeholders  now  entitled  to  vote,  but 
hould  confer  that  right  on  many  who  were  now  deprived  of  it.  Freeholds  of  the 
resent  size,  if  situated  near  a  town,  were  worth  more  than  he  would  require.  The 
roviso  went  to  extend  the  basis  of  representation,  yet  it  confined  the  Right  of  SuA 
iige  to  a  landed  qualification,  while  it  excluded  freeholders  who  were  merely  no» 
linal. 

Mr.  M'Coy  said,  that  the  gentleman  last  up,  appeared  to  labor  under  some  strange 
listake,  in  relation  to  the  lands  and  the  soil  or  the  West.  He  underrated,  in  a 
irprising  manner  that  portion  of  the  handy  works  of  the  great  Creator.  Between 
le  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Ohio,  there  lay  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  of  which  the 
entleraan  seemed  to  have  but  little  knowledge,  nor  did  he  seem  to  be  any  better  ac- 
uainted  with  the  mountains  than  with  the  vollies  of  that  countnr.  The  gentleman 
ad  represented  the  land,  as  belonging,  in  great  part,  to  individuals  who  lived  East 
f  the  Rid^e,  and  had  said  that  one-tonth  part  of  the  whole  soil  was  the  property  of 
wners  Uvmg  elsewhere.  The  gentleman  was  much  mistaken.  That  country  was 
iirveyed  in  1795,  in  large  tracts  of  firom  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  acres.  The 
umber  of  owners  were  then  not  very  great.  Where  the  land  turned  out  not  to  b« 
aluable,  the  taxes  upon  it  were  not  paid,  and  the  lands  had  become  forfeited  to  the 
literary  Fund  of  the  Commonwealth :  The  owners,  therefore,  had  it  not  in  their 
ower  to  make  such  batches  of  freeholders  as  some  gentlemen  seemed  to  suppose. 
Ir.  M.  said,  he  happened  to  live  where  there  was  much  of  this  sort  of  land,  and  as 
>  what  had  been  represented  by  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  (Mr.  Green,)  as  so 
ery  common  a  practice,  he  had  known  of  but  four  freeholders  having  been  created 
1  ^urteen  years,  and  their  votes  had  been  pronounced  good  for  nothing,  because  the 
iw  required  six  months  possession.  It  was  very  true  that  a  young  man  might  pur- 
hase  the  right  to  vote  for  fort^  or  fifly  dollars  ;  but  not  for  five  cents,  as  was  sup- 
•osed,  because  all  the  lands  not  fit  for  cultivation  had  been  forfeited  to  the  Common- 
wealth. The  gentleman  in  one  breath,  had  represented  the  country  as  being  the  finest 
1  the  world,  and  had  said  in  the  next,  that  it  was  not  worth  one  mill  an  acre.  He 
ras  artonished  at  the  languafife  of  the  resolution ;  he  had  not  come  to  the  Conven- 
on  to  take  away  the  Right  of  Suffrage  from  any  who  possessed  it,  but  to  extend  it, 
lough  in  a  very  hmited  degree.  He  should  vote  to  strike  out  the  proviso,  so  far  as 
ixes  went  as  a  rule  for  extending  the  Right  of  Suffrage ;  a  small  amount  of  tax  was 
ot  the  best  evidence  of  an  interest  in  the  community,  or  of  attachment  to  it.  A 
lechanic,  bom  and  raised  in  Virginia,  would  scorn  to  go  to  the  mountains  to  buy  the 
Uffht  of  Sufirage.     A  fiither  having  four  or  five  sons,  while  he  gave  each  of  them 

plantation,  would  keep  the  title  in  his  own  hands.  Many  of  the  most  respectabU 
ormersin  Virginia,  resided  on  land  that  was  not  yet  theirs,  but  which  they  expected 
0  get  a  title  for.  He  would  limit  the  Right  of  Suffrage  to  all  who  now  possessed  it, 
nd  to  such  heads  of  families  and  house-keepers  as  nad  had  a  sufficient  residence, 
rom  which  to  infer  their  attachment  to  the  State.  He  considered  residence,  as  much 
etter  proof  of  such  attachment  than  the  possession  of  property. 

Here  he  would  stop.  He  would  cover  all  who  lived  on  rented  land,  all  mechanics 
nd  mercantile  men  who  lived  in  rented  houses,  and  tliere  he  would  stop.  He  should 
Ota  to  strike  out  the  proviso. 
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Mr.  Leigh  rose,  simply  to  state  the  reason  why  he  should  not  vote  to  strike  out  the 
proviso.  It  was  meant,  only  to  get  rid  of  the  objection  he  had  stated,  and  to  render 
the  first  provision  of  the  resolution  consistent  with  the  last.  To  the  last  he  was  rea- 
dy to  accede.  He  had  never  yet  seen  a  freeholder  who  was  a  pauper,  nor  had  he 
ever  heard  tliat  such  a  freeholder  existed  in  Virginia,  until  he  heard  it  from  the  ^n- 
tleman  from  Loudoun.  But  he  had  seen  many  house-keepers,  and  heads  of  families, 
who  owned  nothing  but  a  single  horse,  with  which  they  were  hauUng  wood  that  be- 
longed to  other  people.  They  resided  by  courtesv  on  land  they  did  not  own,  and 
who  received  parish  aid.  He  remembered  about  thirty  or  forty  such,  who  hved  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  For  his  part,  he  did  not  know  what  a  house-keeper  and 
head  of  a  family  was,  unless  it  was  a  man  who  lived  in  a  house  with  a  family.  He 
was  sorry  to  see  gentlemen  so  ready  to  place  all  persons  of  this  description  on  a  foot- 
ing with  the  freeholders. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  that  the  purpose  which  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania  wished 
to  accomplish,  could  not  be  attained.  Suppose  the  proviso  should  be  suffered  to  stand, 
and  the  Dlank  it  contained  should  be  filled  with  one  dollar.  There  were  thousands 
of  such  freeholds  near  the  Kanawha  river— or  supposing  the  blank  to  be  filled  with 
fifty  cents  for  fifty  acres.  The  Commissioner  would  enter  fifly  acres  in  his  book,  of 
the  average  value  of  four  cents.  There  would  be  no  security  a^inst  fraud  in  such  m 
provision;  but,  if  fraud  was  so  strongly  to  be  apprehended,  tlie  Legislature  had  am- 
ple power  to  miard  against  it  in  any  manner  that  might  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Stanard  was  surprised,  that  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  should  suppose,  that 
a  sworn  Commissioner  would  put  down  land  in  his  book  at  any  rate  the  owner  mi^ht 
desire.  Such  a  means  of  evading  the  law  did  not  apply  to  the  case.  The  persons 
who  appear  as  the  owners  of  freeholds,  were  often  but  the  transient  population  of  the 
day,  who  are  provided  with  a  freehold  for  the  occasion,  and  who  would  be  succeeded 
by  a  new  swarm,  whenever  the  sinister  purposes  of  a  canvasser  should  require  it. 
He  desired  to  enquire  of  the  c^entleman  from  Kanawha  (Mr.  Summers)  whether  such 
practices  did  not  exist,  and  whether  the  known  faciUty ,  with  which  votes  might  thus  be 
obtained,  had  not  in  practice,  throughout  a  large  extent  of  the  Western  country,  bro- 
ken down  all  limitations  to  the  Right  of  Suft rage  ?  And  such  bein^  the  case,  whether 
all  enquiry  into  the  right  of  a  voter  to  vote,  must  not  be  made  at  iae  hazard  of  losing 
the  election.  He  hoped  the  proviso  would  remain,  and  that  the  blank  be  filled  with 
twenty-five  dollars.  He  would  take  the  minimum  of  the  gentleman  firom  Xx>udoun, 
He  should  prefer  fifty  dollars  but  would  be  content  with  twenty-five. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  that  it  was  painful  to  him  to  be  obhged  again  to  trouble  the  Com- 
mittee, but  when  a  gentleman  questioned  the  facts  he  stated,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  protect  himself.  None  could  change  the  value  at  which  land  was  assessed,  but 
this  was  only  law,  it  was  not  the  Constitution.  Every  owner  had  a  right  to  have  hie 
knd  assessed,  if  he  had  a  tract  worth  $  20,000  and  should  sell  part  of  the  hind,  he 
could  not  be  made  to  pay  on  the  residue,  an  average  of  the  whole.  Mr.  M.  insisted, 
that  a  man  who  bought  land  should  be  charged  with  a  tax  only  on  its  value.  If  he 
bought  a  freehold  c»  twenty-five  acres,  and  should  pay  tax  at  the  rate  of  two  cents, 
that  would  cover  the  sum  in  the  blank. 

Mr.  Stanard  reminded  the  gentleman  that  the  assessment  was  made  by  a  sworn 
ofilcer. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Monongaha  enquired  of  the  Chair,  whether  it  would  be  in  order  to 
offer  a  substitute  for  the  proviso. 

The  Chair  rephed,  that  he  must  know  first  what  the  amendment  was,  and  then  he 
should  be  able  to  decide  whether  it  could  be  admitted  as  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment now  pending. 

Mr.  Wilson  thereupon  read  his  resolution. 

"  Resolvedy  That  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth,  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  upwards,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  two  years, 
and  in  tiie  county  where  he  proposes  to  vote,  one  year,  next  preceding  the  time  or 
offering  such  vote ;  who  shall  have  been  enrolled  in  the  militia,  if  subject  to  mihtaiy 
duty ;  and  who  shall  have  paid  all  levies  and  taxes  assessed  upon  him,  or  his  property, 
Ah*  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  General  Assembly :  PTovidtdy  That  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to 
exercise  the  Right  of  Sufiruge,  who  is  a  pauper;  who  is  of  unsound  mind;  who  has 
been  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime ;  or  who  is  engaged  in  the  land  or  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Legislature  shall  prescribe  the  mode  of  trying  and 
determining  disputes,  concerning  the  said  qualifications  of  voters,  whenever  the  right 
of  a  person  to  vote  shall  be  questioned." 

The  Chair  pronounced  the  resolution  to  be  in  order. 

After  some  discussion  on  the  point  of  order, 

Mr.  Wilson  concluded  to  withdraw  his  amendment  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Summers  said,  the  reference  of  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania,  (Mr.  Stan- 
ard) required  from  him  some  explanation,  and  in  giving  it,  he  begged  to  be  permitted 
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to  remark,  tliat  he  was  not  disposed  to  make  war  either  upon  the  smatt  «r  the  large 
freeholder.  He  not  only  wished  to  preserve  the  Right  of  ISimrage  to  all  who  now  en- 
joy it,  but  to  extend  it  to  large  clashes  who  are  now  deprived  ut'  this  important  riffht. 

The  imputation  of  frauds  upon  the  election  laws,  general  and  notorious  in  the  \ve^ 
tern  district,  is,  he  imagined,  the  result  of  misrepresentation  or  misapprehension. 
Called  upon  by  this  charge  for  its  verification  or  denial,  he  had  subjeclea  his  memo- 
ry to  a  rigid  scrutiny,  without  bein^  able  to  recollect  a  single  instance  of  a  fraud  of  this 
character,  within  his  own  observation.  Ue  then  appealed  to  the  rumors  of  the  coun- 
try, which  furnished  but  a  single  instance,  and  that  in  a  period  of  great  party  excite- 
ment, of  an  attempt  to  increase  the  number  of  electors  by  deeds  made  expressly  with 
that  view ;  the  extraordinary  number  of  the  grantees  gave  notoriety  to  the  attempt, 
and  may  have  induced  the  gentleman  from  SpotLsylvama  to  suppose  that  such  occur- 
rences were  common.  Not  so.  Sir.  He  owed  it  to  that  quarter  of  the  State,  to  as- 
sure the  Committee,  from  information  entitled  to  his  full  confidence,  tliat  many,  very 
many  of  those  intended  to  be  made  voters  by  this  deed,  refused  to  exercise  the  right 
on  a  ground  so  objecUonable ;  and  tliat  the  commisioners  appointed  to  hold  «  very  im- 
portant election  in  which  their  political  character  had  been  consulted  in  their  appoint- 
ment, resisting  all  party  consideration,  decided  with  great  firmness,  and  unanimity 
Sj^nst  this  fraudulent  attempt  to  increase  the  freehold  list,  and  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  country. 

He  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  afiirming  that  no  other  abuses  of  our  election 
laws  have  taken  place.  He  thought  it  probable  that  occurrences  of  this  sort  happen 
occasionally,  both  in  the  East  and  m  the  West,  but  not  more  frequently  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former. 

To  hinr,  the  limitation  of  the  freehold  ri^ht  by  the  value  of  the  land,  was  very  ob- 
jectionable. It  adds  to  the  misftrtunes  which  are  inseparable  from  the  cultivation  of 
poor  land,  the  serious  evU  of  political  disfranchisement ;  and  aggravates  the  misfor- 
tune in  no  slieht  degree.  The  minimum  value  proposed  by  the  geuUeman  from 
Spoltsylvania,  tessens,  but  does  not  remove  the  objection — ^the  average  value  of  the 
kno  of  the  Western  district,  by  the  assessment  of  1817,  is  ninety-two  cents  per  acre, 
and  to  require  a  freehold  of  twenty-five  dollars  value,  will  be  to  require  more  than 
twenty-five  acres  of  the  average  land  of  the  country,  to  constitute  a  voter.  His 
Tiews  of  poUtical  equality  and  justice  will  extend  the  same  rights  to  the  humblest 
Gottaffe  01  the  mountain  side,  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  most  splendid  mansions  of  tha 
wealUiy.  Permanent  common  interest,  however  small,  ouglit,  in  his  humble  jud^ 
nent,  to  be  invested  with  the  rights  of  protection,  and  placed  on  a  level  in  the  pohti- 
cal  institutions  of  the  country,  with  the  most  elevated  ranks  of  society. 

Mr.  M'Coy  said,  that  most  of  these  masses  of  unproductive  lands,  which  had  not 

Sid  the  taxes,  were  forfeited  to  the  Literary  Fund,  and  thus  could  not  be  cut  up. 
e  went  into  .his  own  views  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  stating  that  in  his  country 
there  were  a  great  many  lease-holders,  who  had  not  deeds  from  meir  fathers,  perhaps, 
and  who  ought  to  have  the  Right  of  Sufirage.  There  were  also  many  mechanics  who 
were  heads  of  famiUes,  and  deserved  to  have  the  right.  He  said,  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  give  the  Right  of  Suffira^  to  all  those  who  had  it  at  present,  and  to  headi 
of  &imlies,  and  house-keepers.    This  was  his  idea  of  the  Umitation  of  Sufirage. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  striking  out  the  proviso,  and  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive.— ^Ayes  62. 

So  the  provision  which  went  to  restrict  the  right  of  freehold  election  to  freeholds 
of  a  certain  value,  to  be  fixed  in  the  Constitution,  was  stricken  out  of  the  resolution 
reported  by  the  Legislative  Committee. 

The  Committee  then  rose,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  the  Con- 
vention adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  November  18,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  tUt  10  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tavlor  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Mr.  Massie  of  Nelson,  presented  the  following  memorial  from  the  citizens  of  that 
county,  which,  on  his  motion,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
Constitution  : 

7b  the  Conventian  of  Virginia: 

Your  memorialists  bejr  leave  to  represent  to  your  honorable  body,  that  it  was  with 
deep  concern  they  received  the  intelligence,  that  a  proposition  to  make  a  change  in 
the  mode  of  appointing  Magistrates,  was  rejected  by  the  Judicial  Committee.     Your 
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memorialifltfl  do  consider  the  present  mode  of  those  appointments  to  be  aristoontie  in 
its  features,  and  tending  to  the  establishment  of  a  privileged  order  in  this  Common- 
wealth :  that  a  body  should  be  established  in  tliis  Commonwealth,  with  self-creating 
powers,  appears  to  them  an  anomaly  of  most  alarming  tendency,  and  in  practice, 
well  calculated  to  dethrone  the  supremacy  of  tlie  people's  will.  It  must  be  known 
to  your  honorable  body,  as  it  is  known  to  your  memoriahsts,  that  the  present  mode  of 
appointing  those  officers,  is  well  calculated  to  place  the  Judicial  powers  of  the  coun- 
try, as  web  as  the  destinies  and  well-being  of  the  counties,  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
fiimilies.  It  is  known,  that  the  County  Courts  have  been  invested,  in  this  State, 
with  the  extraordinary  powers  of  appointing  militia  officers — of  supplying  vacancies 
in  their  own  body— of  the  appointment  of  overseers  of  the  poor— oi  establishing  and 
ehanging  roads— of  levying  county  taxes  at  their  own  discretion — and  of  mansging 
the  whole  county  poUce,  according  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  without  consulting 
the  mpreme  will  of  the  people ;  their  powers  are  great,  and  often  improperly  ezer- 
eised,  oecause  the  Courts  are  in  no  way  responsible  to  the  people  ;  in  fact,  they  are 
a  power  without  responsibility.  Your  memorialists  have  thought  proper  to  make  this 
very  brief  statement,  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body,  particu- 
larly to  this  subject.  They,  therefore,  pray  that  some  mode  may  be  adopted  by  you, 
which  will  take  away  a  self-creating  power  from  the  County  Courts — and  they  will 
ever  pray,  &c. 

{Here  foUow  the  signatures.) 

The  House  theii  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Powell  in  the  Chair : 

And  tl^e  question  still  being  on  the  third  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
(which  relates  to  the  Right  of  Suffirage — see  proceedings  of  yesterday,) 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Monongalia,  offered  the  following  amendment,  by  way  of  substitiUA 
fyt  that  of  the  Legislative  Committee : 

<<  Resolved  J  That  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth,  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  axid  upwards,  who  shall  have  resided  in  tliis  State  two  years, 
and  in  tlie  county  where  he  proposes  to  vote,  one  year,  next  preceding  the  time  of 
offering  such  vote ;  who  shall  have  been  enrolled  in  the  militia,  if  subject  to  military 
duty ;  and  who  shall  have  paid  all  levies  and  taxes  assessed  upon  him,  or  his  proper^, 
for  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  General  Assembly :  Provided^  That  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to 
exercise  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  who  is  a  pauper ;  who  is  of  unsound  mind ;  who  hae 
been  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime ;  or  who  is  engaged  in  the  land  or  naval  wm^ 
vice  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Legislature  shall  prescribe  the  mode  of  trying 
and  determining  disputes,  concerning  the  said  qualifications  of  voters,  whenever  the 
right  ci*  a  person  to  vote  shall  be  questioned." 
.     Mr.  Wilson  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman, — As  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  about  the  propriety  of 
m^  presenting  at  this  time,  the  resolution  which  1  offered  yesterday,  but  subsequently 
withdrew,  I  now  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  the  following  sub- 
fltitute  for  the  third  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee.  (  Here  Mr.  W.  read 
his  proposed  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  Right  of  Suffirage,  which  being  reported 
by  me  Chair,  he  resumed,  in  substance,  as  follows :) 

It  must  be  evident.  Sir.  from  the  various  objections  which  on  yesterday  came  from 
•very  quarter,  to  the  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  tliat  it  meets  the  views 
of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  members  of  this  Convention.  I  have,  therefore, 
thought  it  proper  to  rid  the  Committee  at  once,  of  the  labour  and  trouble  of  innome- 
nble  amendments  and  modifications  of  that  resolution,  by  placing  before  it  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Right  of  Suffrage  on  its  broadest  ground.  I  wish  to  march  boldly  np  to 
the  question  and  meet  it  at  once,  and  present  it  in  such  a  shape  that  there  will  be  no 
room  for  the  imputation  of  ambiguity  or  insincerity.  The  substitute  I  propose  is 
short,  plain,  simple,  and  easy  to  be  understood.  This  proposition,  at  least,  is  not  lia- 
ble to  the  imputation  uttered  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,) of  beinff  "  a  snake  in  the  mss." 

The  scheme  here  proposed  for  tlie  regulation  of  tke  Right  of  Suffrage,  is  not  open 
to  the  objection  raised  yesterday,  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,) 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee.  It  does  not  exclude  firom  the  polls 
the  owners  of  small  freeholds,  whilst  it  admits  the  payer  of  a  four  cent  horse-tax, 
who,  althoogh  he  might  even  be  a  lease-holder  under  one  of  those  small  freeholds, 
yet  would  be  entitled  to  a  vote,  whilst  his  landlord  is  excluded.  The  substitute 
includes  both  these  classes.  Nor  is  it  open  to  the  objection  of  the  gentleman  from 
Charlotte,  TMr.  Randolph.)  It  aims  no  fatal  blow  at  the  rights  of  the  fi*eeholderB, 
for  it  includes  them  all.  Nor  is  it  liable  to  the  objections  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Spottsylvania,  (Mr.  Stanard,)  yesterday,  against  the  resolution  for  which  it  is 
intended  to  be  a  substitute.  He  dwelt  strongly  and  truly  on  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing any  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  man's  property  per  annum,  for  the  pur- 
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poee  of  measuring  his  right  to  vote.  The  plan  now  proposed,  Iboks  not  lo  property 
as  the  test  of  a  man's  attachment  to  the  community,  and,  therefore,  avoids  the  diffi- 
culties which  must  ever  attend  any  scheme  of  property  qualification.  It  seems  to  b« 
admitted,  that  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  Eight  of  Suffrage  to  the  ownership  of 
any  fixed  number  of  acres  of  land,  is  absurd  and  unjust,  because  of  the  inequality  of 
the  value  of  land,  it  is,  therefore,  proposed,  that  the  property  of  the  citizen,  either 
real  or  personal,  or  both,  shall  be  valued,  and  bis  right  to  vote  he  tested  by  that  value. 
This  scneme  would  indeed  be  liable  to  great  objection,  arising  out  of  the  difficulty  of 
carrving  it  into  execution,  and  the  fi-audor  negligence  of  tbe  valuers. 

Two  qualifications  seemed  to  be  required  by  tlie  sixth  section  of  the  Bill  of  Rigiiti, 
in  every  person,  before  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  Right  of  Suffirage.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  lacerations  which  this  venerable  instrument  has  undergone,  in  the  course 
of  our  past  debates,  I  still  feel  disposed  to  take  my  text  from  it,  whenever  I  am  about 
to  discourse  upon  political  subjects,  and  matters  of  Government. 

The  first  qualification  required  by  that  instrument  is,  that  the  man  shall  furnish 
sufficient  evidence  of  permanent,  common  interest  with  the  community-~and  se^ 
condly,  that  he  shall  furnish  sufficient  evidence  of  attachment  to  the  community. 
In  other  words,  we  should  be  convinced  that  his  interests  and  his  afifections,  bind  him 
to  us,  before  we  admit  him  to  any  share  in  the  government  of  our  State.  Hie  que9- 
tion  then  arises,  by  what  means  can  we  ascertain  where  his  interests  and  attachments 
are  centred  ?  What  test  shall  we  apply  ?  What  requisites  shall  we  demand,  without 
which,  the  man  shall  be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  this,  the  most  honorable  and 
precious  of  his  natural  rights?  And,  here.  Sir,  permit  me  to  observe,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  ridicule  which  has  been  cast  upon  the  natural  rights  of  man,  by  cer- 
tain gentlemen;  notwithstanding  the  repeated  denial  of  their  existence,  except  in 
the  brains  of  moon-struck  reformers,!  still  believe, that  Nature, or  Nature's  Crod  rather, 
has  conferred  certain  original  rights  upon  man  ;  and  among  these,  none  appears  to  mm 
more  clear  and  undeniable,  than  the  right  of  appointing  our  own  agents.  And  this 
right  may  exist  apart  from,  and  anterior  to,  any  regular,  social  compact.  The  fact  of 
my  having  authorised  a  certain  individual  to  transact  a  piece  of  business  for  me,  does 
not  neceraarily  imply  any  social  compact  with  him,  or  any  other  individual  of  my 
race.  But,  although  this  right  of  appointing  our  agents  exists  in  man  by  nature,  yet, 
when  he  enters  into  society,  that  right  becomes  limited,  and  ought  to  be  controuled, 
b^  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  Uiat  society,  or  if  the  gentlemen  pleas»-~by  expe- 
diency. Pnvate  and  individual  conveniency  must  yield  to  the  ^ood  of  the  whole. 
We  must  give  up  a  portion  of  our  natural  hberty,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantami 
of  social  union,  and  be  secured  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  those  rights  which 
are  not  surrendered,  and  which  the  necessity  of  the  case  does  not  require  us  to  sur^ 
render. 

But,  Sir,  this  surrender  should  not  be  required  to  an  extent  greater  than  is  ne- 
cessary and  expedient  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community.  If  you  require  the 
citizen  to  yield  up  to  the  Government  a  larger  portion  of  his  natural  independence 
and  free  agency,  than  is  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  community  at  large,  and  its 
members,  m  particular,  then.  Sir,  you  take  from  him  that,  for  which  you  render  him 
no  equivalent.  The  moment  you  say  to  the  citizen,  yield  to  the  Government  more 
of  your  natural  liberty  than  is  requisite  for  the  security  of  the  community,  jrou  pass 
out  of  the  field  of  freedom,  and  enter  upon  the  domains  of  tyranny.  This,  I  con- 
ceive, to  be  the  true  rule.  And  the  application  of  it  will  produce  very  diffisrent 
results,  according  to  the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  to  whom  it 
is  applied.  When  applied  to  the  corrupt  and  ignorant  Italian,  the  result  will  be  ab- 
solute monarchy.  When  applied  to  the  more  virtuous  and  enlightened  inhabitants  of 
England,  the  result  will  be,  a  limited  monarchy.  When  apphed  to  the  intelligent, 
virtuous  and  patriotic  people  of  Vir^nia^  the  result  will  be  a  free  representative  Re- 
public, wherein  the  administrators  of  public  affiurs  are  the  agents  oi  the  people,  and 
chosen  by  those  of  the  people,  who  have,  or  are  supposed  to  have,  a  free  will,  a  ma- 
tured intellect,  and  an  mterest  in,  and  attachment  to,  the  communitv.  With  regard 
to  freedom  of  will,  and  maturity  of  intellect,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  if  gentlemen 
do  not  already  perceive  the  propriety  of  excluding  women,  children,  paupers,  idiots, 
and  slaves,  m>m  the  polls,  vain  will  be  any  attempt,  on  my  part,  to  convince  them  of 
it.  The  beams  of  the  noon-day  sun  will  be  useless  to  him,  who  wilfully  shuts  his  eyes 
against  the  light. 

But,  I  recur  to  the  question,  what  is  the  proper  test  of  a  man's  interest  in,  and  at- 
tachment to,  the  community .'  It  is  answered,  that  property,  and  especially  landed 
property,  is  the  only  true  and  safe  test.  To  this  I  cannot  assent.  It  assumes,  that  a 
man  cannot  love  a  country,  or  take  an  interest  in  its  good  government,  unless  he 
owns  a  portion  of  its  soil.  It  is  not  my  intention  here,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  freehold  Right  of  Suffirage.  That  duty  has  been  ably 
and  eloquently  pertormed  by  my  friend  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke.)    He  has  shown. 
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that  it  ori^ated  in  despotism.  It  is  my  business  to  show ,  that  it  is  absurd  and  unjust 
in  its  nature. 

It  is  said,  that  the  possession  of  j^roperty  is  the  only  test.  Now,  Sir,  if  the  securi^ 
of  properly  were  the  only  object  ot  Government,  there  might  be  some  truth  in  this 
assertion.  But,  when  we  know,  that  tlie  object  of  all  good  Government,  is  to  protect 
the  citizen  in  the  enjoyment,  not  only  of  his  property,  but  also  of  Ins  life,  his  personal 
liberty,  his  limbs,  his  character,  the  freedom  of  speech  and  action,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness ;  and  that  these  are  all  objects  of  equal,  and  some  of  them,  of  higher  im- 
portance than  property,  we  see,  at  once,  tlie  fallacy  of  the  test.  In  all  these,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  stand  on  a  level — they  are  all  equally  valuable  to  both-— or,  rather,  the 
poor  are  more  interested  in  the  security  of  tliese  rights,  because  the  enjoyment  of 
them  furnishes  to  tlie  poor  man  his  only  defence,  against  the  overweening  mfluence 
and  power,  which  wealth  confers  upon  the  rich,  and  which  we  know,  are  too  often 
tyrannically  exercised.  Besides  this,  however  poor  a  man  may  be,  unless  he  be  an 
absolute  pauper,  (and  paupers  are  excluded,)  he  yet  possesses  some  propertv;  and, 
Sir,  the  poor  man's  pittance  is  just  as  dear  to  him,  as  the  rich  man's  treasure,  because 
it  is  his  all ;  aye,  and  more  dear  to  him,  because  it  is  but  a  pittance,  and,  therefore, 
more  liable  to  be  exhausted.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  rich  and  the  poor  have 
equal  virtue,  (and  this  I  imagine  will  not  be  denied,)  the  poor  man  must,  and  does  take 
as  great  an  interest  in  the  good  government  of  the  country,  as  the  rich  man. 

The  truth  is,  that  permanent  residence  is  the  best  evidence  of  attachment  to  the 
community,  and  an  interest  in  its  welfare.  The  value  of  land  is  too  fluctuating,  and 
its  tenure  too  uncertain,  to  furnish  tliis  evidence.  It  may  be  said,  that  if  a  man  loses 
his  land,  and  it  passes  into  other  hands,  that  other  persons  will  possess  this  evidence, 
and  will  be  entitled  to  the  vote,  and  so  on  tlirough  ever^  mutation  of  property;  but 
from  this  it  would  seem,  that  the  Right  of  Sufirage  is  in  the  land,  and  not  in  the 
people !  Suppose  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  man  to-day  possessed  of  a  fiirm  upon 
which  he  resides  with  his  wife  and  children,  surrounded  by  a  large  circle  of  beloved 
friends  and  relatives.  Every  body  will  say,  he  is  entitled  to  the  Right  of  Suffrage. 
Well,  suppose  that  by  one  of  tliose  sudden  reverses  of  fortune,  which  in  the  un- 
certainty of  human  amiirs,  are  continually  occurring,  he  should  be  deprived  of  his 
farm  the  next  day ;  is  he  to  be  deprived  of  the  Ri^ht  of  Sufirage  ?  He  is  yet  virtu- 
ous, intelligent,  patriotic — he  has  yet  in  tliis  State  his  residence,  his  family,  his  friends^ 
his  all  that  is  lefi  him.  Do  you  suppose  that  his  attachment  to  his  native  State,  and 
his  interest  in  its  welfare,  is  less  now  than  before  ?  Certainly  not.  Being  now  de- 
prived of  the  all-commanding  influence  of  wealth,  he  is  still  more  concerned  in  the 
Ciurement  of  equal  and  just  laws,  by  which  he,  and  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to 
,  shall  be  protected  from  oppression. 

Do  you  measure  a  man's  right  to  vote  by  the  value  of  his  landed  property  ?  How 
uncertain  and  unjust  a  test  will  this  also  be,  of  a  man's  attachment  ana  interest ! 
Will  you  say  that  he  shall  own  real  estate  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  as  was 
suggested  by  one  gentleman  P  Surely,  we  all  know  that  a  piece  of  land  which  this 
year  may  be  worth  twenty-five  dollars,  may,  by  some  of  those  causes  which  are  pro- 
ducing continual  changes  in  the  value  of  land  and  its  produce,  be  next  year  reduced 
far  beG)w  tliat  value.  And  yet  you  will  next  year  deprive  the  owner  of  his  vote,  al- 
though he  owns  precisely  tlie  same  land,  which  this  year  conferred  upon  him  the 
Right  of  Suffrage.  If  you  don't  do  this,  you  aliandon  your  principle  of  regulating 
the  elective  franchise  according  to  the  value  of  a  man  s  landed  propertjjr.  And  u 
you  do  this,  a  man  may  always  hold  the  same  tract  of  land ;  the  same  portion  of  the 
soil,  and  yet  have,  or  not  have  the  right  to  vote  according  to  the  variations  of  the 
price  of  his  land  and  its  produce  ! 

Upon  your  own  principles,  Sir,  tliis  standard  is  unjust.  Ton  propose  to  measure  a 
man  s  right  to  vote,  by  the  value  of  his  lofid,  and  in  the  same  breath  you  give  to  a 
man  owning  twenty-five  dollars  worth  of  land,  one  vote,  and  to  the  man  owning 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  land,  no  more  than  one  vote !  Is  this  just  on 
your  own  plan  ?  But,  it  may  be  replied,  that  though  tlie  disparity  of  fortune  is  great, 
vet  the  interest  is  the  same  ;  that  though  there  is  not  an  equality  of  interest,  yet  each 
has  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  State.  If  this  be  so,  then  you  do  not  measure  a 
man's  right  to  vote  by  the  quantum  of  his  interest ;  the  existence  of  an  interest  is 
sufficient  Agreed  then — he  who  has  no  property  in  the  State,  but  resides  here,  has 
his  family  here,  and  is  here  pursuing  some  business  to  procure  a  livelihood,  is  interested 
in  the  good  government  of  the  community.  A  man  may  own  twenty-five  dollars  worth 
of  property  in  this  State,  and  yet  care  little  or  nothing  about  its  general  interests. 
Yet,  a  man  who  has  not  property  valued  at  twenty-five  dollars,  but  who  has  all  his 
relatives,  friends,  and  associates  in  the  country — all  his  affections  concentrated  in  its 
welfare,  would  be  deprived  of  his  vote,  and  it  w&uld  be  given  to  the  other,  who  ha^ 
pens  to  own  as  much  property  as  amounts  to  twenty-five  dollars  in  value.  Such  is 
the  result  of  your  real  property  qualification. 
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If  we  tdTert  to  moTeoble  property  as  the  basis  of  the  Rij^ht  of  Sufirage,  it  will  be 
evident  at  first  sigrht,  that  the  same  objections  apply  to  it  with  accumulated  force  ;  for 
we  all  know,  that  personal  property  is,  if  possible,  more  uncertain  in  its  tenure,  and 
subiect  to  greater  and  more  frequent  mutations  in  its  value,  than  landed  estate.  In 
fiust,  whenever  jovl  attempt  to  prescribe  such  a  standard,  you  will  always  find  it  im- 

rrfect  I  admit  'that  no  petfect  rule  can  be  prescribed  on  the  subject :  but  I  conlet>s, 
think  that  general  rule  too  imperfect  for  practical  application,  the  exceptions  to 
which,  are  more  numerous  than  the  cases  which  it  includes.  There  can  be  no  perfect 
standard :  but  I  think  at  the  same  time,  that  there  can  be  none  found  more  worthy  of 
adoption,  than  residence,  bearing  arms,  and  paying  taxes.  The  possession  of  pro- 
perty ftiraishes  not  an  exclusive,  but  a  probable  evidence  of  attachment  to  the  com- 
munity ;  and  my  proposition  includes  all  the  possessors  of  property  who  reside  here, 
and  I  presume,  gfenuemen  do  not  intend,  to  permit  non-residents  to  vote,  because 
they  may  own  a  tract  of  land  here.  But,  some  period  of  residence  must  be  fixed. 
It  will  not  do  to  let  every  bird  of  passage  that  flits  through  our  State,  enjoy  the  Ri^ht 
o€  Suffira^.  What  shall  that  term  of  residence  be  ?  Gentlemen  may  diner  in  opm- 
ion  on'  this  subject  j  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  a  residence  in  the  State,  of  two  years 
duration,  does  fiirnish  sufficient  evidence  of  a  man's  present  intention  to  continue  a 
resident  of  the  State,  so  far  as  outward  acts  can  furnish  such  evidence.  If  gentle- 
men think  this  too  short  a  period,  let  them  amend  the  resolution  by  inserting  three, 
or  four  or  five  years  residence,  or  any  other  term,  provided  they  do  not  consume  too 
much  of  the  man's  life  in  ascertaining  his  intention  to  spend  his  life  amongst  us ;  and 
thus  deprive  him  of  the  right  of  voting,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  liis  earthly 
existence,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  he  will  exercise  that  right  wisely,  during  the  rem- 
nant  of  his  mortal  career.  All  I  think  necessary  in  this  case,  is,  that  we  should  be 
satisfied  of  his  present  intention  to  reside  with  us,  that  he  has  cast  in  his  lot  with  us  *, 
and  for  this,  1  deem  two  years  residence  in  the  State^  and  one  in  the  county,  suffi- 
cient. When  you  have  a  man's  person  here,  you  will,  in  general,  have  his  property 
also ',  and  this,  together  with  every  thing  dear  to  him,  will  bind  him  to  the  country, 
and  deeply  interest  him  in  its  wel&re.  I^t  me  put  a  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  wav  of 
illiutimtion.  Suppose  two  men  embarked  on  board  a  ship,  the  one,  carrying  with  him 
merchandize  to  tne  value  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the  other  goes  aboard  with 
nothing  but  his  wearing  apparel.  They  launch  into  the  ocean.  Storms  soon  succeed 
to  &ir  weather.  The  billows  threaten  to  swaUow  up  the  ship  with  its  cargoes  and 
crew.  I  ask  you,  Sir,  whether  the  poor  man  in  this  hour  of  peril,  will  not  reel  him- 
self as  much  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  ship,  as  the  rich  merchant.  It  is 
true,  he  has  not  the  same  pecuniary  interest  at  stake,  but  his  life,  and  his  present  all, 
is  at  stake ;  and  he  will  enter  into  everv  scheme  and  make  every  exertion  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  ship  and  its  contents,  with  as  much  ardour,  energy,  and  passion^  as  the 
owner  of  thousands.  How  is  it  possible,  that  tlie  interest  of  the  poor  sailor  m  such 
case,  can  be  less  than  that  of  the  wealthy  trader  ?  The  one  has  his  all  embarked— the 
Qther  has  no  more. 

It  seems  to'  be  generally  admitted.  Sir,  that  men  are  as  much  influenced  by  hope 
and  expectation,  as  by  actual  fruition.  Anticipation  is  said,  and  perhaps  truly,  to  be 
superior  to  enjojrment.  If  so,  the  man  who.comes  into  this  State  poor,  but  with  the 
hope  and  expectation,  that  bv  the  pursuit  of  some  profession  or  avocation,  learned  or 
umeamed,  he  shall  support  nis  family,  and  acquire  a  fortune  ;  while  engaged  in  this 
pursuit,  he  has,  in  my  opinion,  an  attachment  to,  and  an  interest  in  this  community, 
which  should  entitle  him  to  the  Right  of  Sufirage.  Although  he  has  no  proper^, 
yet  he  expects  to  gain  it.  He  would,  therefore,  have  a  strong  motive  to  promote  the 
good  government  of  the  State ;  and  this  arising  from  an  interest,  and  an  attachment, 
as  strong  as  that  of  the  owner  of  property.  He  would  be  anxious  to  have  a  protec- 
tion for  whatever  property  he  might  acquire ;  and  this  he  would  know,  he  could  only 
have,  under  a  good  government  and  equal  laws. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  does  the  present  limitation  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage 
prevent  the  increase  of  population  by  migration  firom  other  States,  but  it  drives  fiK)m 
the  bosom  of  the  Ancient  Dominion,  many  of  her  most  valuable  sons.  It  may  not 
be  known  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  East,  but  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  those  from  the 
Western  part  of  this  State,  that  many  valuable  citizens  have  left  their  native  State, 
and  availing  themselves  of  the  facility  of  emigration,  presented  by  that  great  river 
which  washes  the  greater  part  of  our  Western  border,  have  departed  to  those  splendid 
regions  of  the  West,  where,  in  addition  to  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
other  physical  advantages,  they  can  enjoy  the  rights  of  freemen.  Yes,  Sir,  your 
Ckivemment  banishes  vast  numbers  of  our  young  men  to  the  Western  States,  wnere 
this  odious  restriction  does  not  eidfii.  Those  States,  in  general,  require  httle  more 
than  residence,  as  evidence  of  attachment  and  interest,  so  as  to  entitle  persons  to  the 
Right  of  Suffiage.  The  consequence  is,  that  many  of  our  citizens,  virtuous,  intelli- 
gent, industrious  men,  forego  all  their  attachments  to  their  native  soil,  their  house, 
and  the  scenes  of  their  youthful  sports,  and  pass  away  into  some  of  those  Western 
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States,  where  they  con  enjoy  the  privileges  appertaining  to  freemen,  by  ri^t  of  Btr 
ture,  not  by  purchase.  Although  a  freehold  may  be  cheaply  bought,  they  disdain  to 
purchase  that  which  is  of  right  their  own. 

Sir,  there  is  a  continual,  and  an  exterminating  warfare,  carried  on  throughout  thk 
wide  extended  Commonwealth.  She  bleeds  at  every  pore.  And  who  are  the  par- 
ties to  this  desolating  war  ?  It  is  the  Government  agamst  the  people.  A  mort  un- 
natural war !  Every  member  of  the  community  driven  out  frt>m  us,  by  the  operas 
tion  of  an  unjust  Constitution,  is  as  much  lost  to  us,  as  if  the  bajonet  or  cannon  ball, 
had  done  its  work  upon  him.  Yes,  Sir,  it  is  a  cruel  and  exterminating  war.  I  speak 
of  Western  Virginia,  when  I  say,  that  if  the  State  were  called  upon  to  furnish  annu- 
ally her  quota  of  troops  to  aid  the  Creneral  Crovemment  in  resisting  the  attack  of  all 
Europe  combined,  it  would  not  consume  our  strength,  nor  retard  our  gopukiion  more, 
than  do  the  restrictions  imposed  bv  her  laws  upon  the  Right  of  Suttrage.  Many  a 
soldier  goes  to  the  battle-field  and  returns  again  to  his  home  with  its  comforts  and 
endearments :  but  the  voluntary  exile ;  he,  who  is  compelled  for  conscience  sake,  to 
lend  asunder  all  the  ties  which  bind  him  to  his  native  country,  and  like  the  pilgrim 
fathers  of  New-England,  seek  liberty  in  a  distant  land,  never  returns.  Sir,  I  have 
known  respectable,  mtelligent,  virtuous  men ;  men  who  had  been  honoured  with  seat* 
on  the  benches  of  our  County  Courts ;  to  whom  their  fellow-citizens  cheerfully  con- 
fided the  protection  of  their  rights  of  property,  and  their  personal  rights,  who  were 
regarded  as  Uie  efficient  guardians  of  the  public  peace  and  welfare ;  I  have  known 
such.  Sir,  prohibited  by  your  laws  from  exercising  the  Bight  of  Suffrage.  Is  there 
not  something  wrong  m  all  this?  I  have  seen  the  respectable  young  men  of  the 
country— tlie  mechanic,  the  merchant,  the  farmer,  of  mature  age,  of  intelli|g^noe  su- 
perior to  that  of  one  half  the  freeholders,  and  glowing  with  a  patriotism  which  woold 
make  them  laugh  at  death  in  defence  of  their  country :  I  have  seensui^  commanded 
to  stand  bock  from  the  polls,  to  give  way  to  the  owner  of  a  petty  freehold,  who  prewes 
fbrward,  paying  to  him  in  effect,  *^  Away !  I  am  holier  than  thou — tnis  is  sacrad 
ground,  upon  which  you  have  no  right  to  tread."  Ought  such.things  to  her.'  Is  it 
for  the  good  of  our  country  that  such  things  should  be  ?    Surely  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  extend  my  remarks  any  farther.  It  was  not  my  intan- 
tton  to  enter  into  a  detailed  enumeration  of  all  the  evils  of  the  present  s3rBtem  of 
SufiVag«,  or  of  the  advantages  of  that  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  submit  to  the 
Committee.  My  present  remarks  were  only  intended  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  plan  I  have  proposed.    It  is  a  broad  one  I  admit    I  submit  thif 

n'ect  to  gentlemen,  as  a  base  upon  which  they  may  build  their  schemes  of  Suffia|[e. 
I  open  to  amendment,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  requires  amendment.  Such  as  it  m, 
I  submit  my  substitute  to  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Henderson  of  Loudoun,  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  <^  Mr.  Wilson ^  by 
striking  out  the  words  **  who  is  engajored  in  the  land  or  naval  service  of  the  Umted 
Stetes,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  **  Who  shall  be  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  or  private  soldier,  seaman  or  marine  in  the  regular  service  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  this  Commonwealth."  And  stated  his  reason  for  it  to  be,  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  exclude  gallant  officers,  such  as  Thomas  ap  Catesby  Jones  in  the  naval,  or 
Roger  Jones  in  the  land  service,  (both  f^om  his  own  district,)  fit>m  the  Right  of  Suf> 
fiuge ;  nor  would  he  exclude  the  subalterns,  and  soldiers,  &c.  could  he  bdieve  them 
capable  of  an  independent  exercise  of  the  Right  of  Suffiage. 

In  reply  to  an  enquiry  of  Mi.  Clay  tor,  Mr.  xlenderson  said  it  was  his  intention  to 
include  the  militia  as  well  when  in  as  out  of  actual  service. 

Mr.  Wilson  having  accepted  this  amendment  as  a  modification  of  his  own, 

Mr.  Hknderson  addressed  the  Committee  in  support  of  the  substitute  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son as  amended.  He  expressed  the  gratification  he  had  felt  on  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  interesting  question,  recently  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee, 
had  been  debated  by  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur,}  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hanover,  (Air.  Morris.)  He  remarkeo,  that  he  felt  pride  m  making  the 
tribute  of  his  acknowledgmente  to  these  gentlemen,  distinguished  alike  for  their 
ability  and  eloouence,  and  for  their  courteous  ^atment  of  those  who,  with  himself, 
dififered  from  them  in  opinion.  He  intimated  an  earnest  wish,  that  the  same  temper 
might  mark  the  debate  about  to  obtain  upon  the  great  subject  now  before  the  body. 

Mr.  H.  said,  before  I  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  trouble  the  Committee  upon  the 
merits  of  the  question  under  consideration,  I  will  briefly  advert  to  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  freehold  Sufirage  in  Virginia.  It  is  now.  Sir,  two  hundred  and  ten 
years  since  the  assemblage  of  the  first  House  of  Burgesses.  From  1619,  when  it 
met,  till  1G77,  a  period  of  fifly-e'ight  years,  the  Suffirage,  with  the  exception  of  a  aia- 
gle  year,  was  exercised  by  all  Die  freemen  of  the  Colony.  During  the  excepted 
year,  it  was  limited  to  lumse4ceepers.  In  the  year  1677,  after  the  dea£  of  the  gaUant 
Bacon,  the  freehold  Suffit^re  was  first  introduced,  not  by  any  Act  of  the  LegiuaCare, 
of  the  English  Parliament,  or  of  the  people  of  either  country.  It  was  the  ofii^irinf 
of  regal  interposition  entirely,  as  has  been  most  aptly  and  forcibly  shown  by  my 
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fin«nd  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke.)  Yes,  Sir,  eaid  Mr.  H.  it  was  the  precious  fruit 
of  despotism.  Charles  II.  one  of  die  most  odious  and  profligate  tyrants  who  ever 
wielded  the  British  sceptre,  transmitted  to  Sir  William  ^rkeley,  then  Governor  of 
the  Colony,  an  instruction,  signed  by  his  own  royal  hand,  commandinfir  him  to  permit 
none  except  frediolders,  to  exercise  this  inestimable  privilege.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  refined  spirit  of  tyranny  which  reigns  throughout  wis  document.  It  com- 
mands Sir  William  not  to  permit  the  House  of  Burgesses  to  meet  more  than  once  in 
two  years;  to  limit  its  sessions  to  fourteen  daysy  and  to  reduce  the  moderate  recom- 
penoe  for  their  services,  which  the  fVeemen  of  the  Colony  had  cheerfully  accorded  to 
their  representatives.  It  is  obvious.  Sir,  that  the  policy  and  aim  of  this  disgusting 
edict  was  to  dishearten  the  people ;  to  degrade  their  agents )  to  make  a  mockery  of 
thsir  legislation.  A  fortnight  for  the  whole  business  of  a  new  and  rising  Colony, 
by  agents  who  were  to  be  humbled  by  subsisting  upon  '*  low  and  coarse  diet!''  i 
ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  if,  in  the  face  of  these  striking  and  graphic  fkcts,  gentlemen  can 
cover  with  the  hoary  mantle  of  antiquity,  the  monopoly  which  I  assail  P  If  an  abuse 
fbonded  in  a  flagitious  and  scornful  disregard  of  all  aecency  and  right,  and  fastened,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  upon  an  indignant  people,  can  challenge  to  itself  the  favour- 
able notice  of  the  flreemen  of  Virginia,  in  the  nineteeth  century  ?  Having  thus, 
eoDtinued  Mr.  H.  stripped  the  argument  of  our  opponents  of  the  interest  whicli  it 
claims  from  the  pretended  revolutionary  origin  of  this  usurpation,  I  respectfuUv  invite 
the  Committee  to  follow  me  in  the  imperfect  eflfort  which  I  shall  make  to  discuss  it 
on  its  merits.  1  lay  down  these  principles  as  applicable  to  the  subject.  I  deem  them 
dear  as  dav ;  postuhites  in  the  science  of  pohtics  :  First,  that  ail  the  men  of  a  society 
are  enJtitlea  to  a  voice  in  framing  its  organic  law;  secondly,  that  a  majority  of  these 
men  has  an  undoubted  right  to  decide  what  that  law  sliaU  be ;  thirdly,  that  as  a 
corollary  fi^m  the  second  proposition,  this  majority  has  a  legitimate  autliority  to  pre- 
scribe who  shall  exercise  the  Bight  of  Suffrage  tn  the  ordinary  legislation  of  the  society; 
and,  fourthly,  that  to  withhold  the  exercise  of  this  right  from  any  man  in  the  society, 
except  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  common  good,  is  unjust  and  tyrannical.  I  do  not 
think,  said  Mr.  H.  that  the  truth  of  these  principles,  or  either  of  them,  will  be  denied 
in  the  United  States,  save  only  in  Virginia.  Let  us  proceed  to  apply  them  to  the 
subject  <^  the  present  debate.  I  assume,  that  there  ore  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
100,000  men  havins^  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  either  natives  of  the  State, 
or  having  resided  merein  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  who  are  willing  to  pay,  rateably 
with  theur  fellow-citizens,  its  taxes  in  peace,  and  to  fight,  by  their  sides,  in  war. 
The  real  number  is  no  doubt  greater.  I  assume  it  for  convenience.  I  farther  assume, 
that,  of  the  100,000,  40,000  are  freeholders,  and  60,000  non-freeholders.  This  expo- 
sition of  the  subject  shows  at  once  its  importance.  Yes,  Sir,  on  the  one  hand,  you 
have  the  political  power ;  the  pohtical  life  and  death  of  three-fiflhs  of  the  freemen  of 
the  Commonwealth ;  on  ^e  other,  the  order  and  stability  of  the  Commonwealth 
itself.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  my  inahility  to  do  justice  to  such  a  theme.  But,  im- 
pelled by  a  sense  of  duty  to  my  constituents',  whose  memorial  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  present,  and  by  a  sacred  regard  to  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  issues  of 
our  dehberations,  I  will  endeavor  to  prove  that  neither  the  lights  of  history,  the 
results  of  comparison,  nor  the  inductions  of  reason,  demand,  at  our  hands,  the  tre- 
mendous sacrinces  which  gentlemen  desire  us  to  make. 

The  history  of  ancient  times.  Sir,  continued  Mr.  H.  will  give  us  very  Uttle  aid  in 
the  development  of  this  subject,  as  has  been  justly  observed  by  my  venerable  col- 
league, (Mr.  Monroe.)  No  gentleman  will  point  us  to  any  nation  of  antiquity  except 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  Republics.  There  man  attained  to  greater  excellence  in  arts, 
in  Utsrature,  and  in  arms,  than  under  institutions  less  free.  Greece,  tlie  mention  of 
whose  name  awakens  so  many  classic  associations,  and  the  memory  of  whose  recent 
woes  makes  the  heart  bleed  with  sympathy,  can  afford  us  no  material  aid.  The  sub- 
tile, but  versatile  Athenian,  eagerly  catching  the  strains  of  tliat  eloquence,  the  charm 
of  succeeding  ages,  and  deciding  by  acclamation,  tn  proper  person,  great  questions  of 
public  concern,  is  no  example  for  us.  Rome  laid  the  foundations  of  her  power  in 
violence,  and  completed  it  by  incessant  war.  Her  victorious  Generals,  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  conquered  nations,  and  dragging  at  their  chariot-wheels  the  Kings  of 
the  earth,  afford  a  poor  illustration  of  the  principles  of  representative  Government 
And  the  American  turns  with  disgust,  from  a  half-civilized  people,  who  sported  in 
the  groans  of  the  gladiator  weltering  m  his  blood,  while  he  bent  bis  sinking  eye 
towuds  his  native  hiUs. 

The  able  and  eloquent  gentieman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh, J  referred  us  the 
other  day,  in  the  discussion  of  a  kindred  topic,  to  France  and  England.  We  were 
counselled  by  that  gentieman,  to  take  warning  from  the  French  Revolution ;  and  the 
Ckxvemment  of  England  was  extoUed  as  resting  on  Uberty  and  law.  Law,  Sir,  is  to 
|>e  found  every  where.  No  country  in  Europe  exhibits  the  disgraceful  picture  of 
ty  insecure.  The  spirit  of  the  age  forbids  it  The  revolutionary  horrors  of 
>  were  set  before  as  m  bold  relief;  and  we  are  eamesUy  premonished  not  to  act 
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them  over  again.  Let  us  follow  out  this  panllel.  The  Kings,  Nobles  and  Priests  of 
France,  for  a  succession  of  a^,  governed  the  people  by  an  oppression  so  inUrferable, 
that  they  rose  at  length,  in  their  strength,  and  shook  off  their  detested  tyrants  as  the 
lion  does  the  dew-drops  from  his  mane.  Grief  and  rage,  drore  them  to  excesses 
revolting  to  humanity.  Now,  Sir,  what  is  this  but  social  confusion  and  misery,  pro- 
duced by  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  aristocrats  of  France  ?  Had  they  been 
just  and  moderate,  these  horrors  would  never  have  occurred.  We  seek  to  confer 
upon  the  body  of  the  people  their  rights ;  and  we  are  gravely,  and  most  pathetically 
urged  not  to  do  it,  because  the  tjrranny  of  the  few  in  France,  and  the  suffering  <m 
the  many  led  to  social  convulsion.  Thlat  is,  as  I  take  it,  opposite  causes,  produce  like 
effects  *,  or  do  not  relieve  the  people  of  Virginia,  because  the  oppression  of  those  of 
France  led  to  bloodrshed.  To  this  logic,  I  cannot  subscribe.  And,  after  all,  what  is 
now  the  situation  of  that  beautiful  country .'  A  representation  of  the  people ;  the 
establishment  of  the  trial  by  jury ;  a  free  press,  and  a  vastly  more  equal  division  of 
property,  proclaim  that  with  great  temporary  evil,  much  lasting  ffood  has  flowed  from 
the  revolution.  The  Jesuit  no  longer  tramples  on  the  man.  Happv  change  for  this 
gallant  people !  Let  not  the  brilliant  and  ravishing  description  which  Burke  gives  us 
of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  beguile  us  into  the  belief  that  any  argnuMBt 
against  our  principles  can  be  founded  on  the  story  of  her  sorrows,  or  of  tnose  of  her 
country.  For  England,  sud  Mr.  H.  I  have  great  respect.  She  is  crowned  with  too 
much  glory  not  to  awaken  our  admiration ;  and  has  too  much  in  common  with  us, 
not  to  attract  our  sympathies.  But  is  England,  in  truth,  a  land  of  liberty?  Are  the 
people  happy  ?  Is  her  Government  a  fit  model  for  our  imitation  ?  Do  not  those  who 
wield  the  power  of  the  country,  the  privileged  few,  lavish  its  resources  with  wanton 
prodigality,  while  about  two  millions  of  the  people  are  on  the  poor  lists,  and  as  man^ 
more,  on  the  confines  of  pauperism,  eke  out  a  bare  subsistence  by  a  degree  c^  toil 
which  mokes  life  itself  a  burden  ?  A  single  ecclesiastical  character  in  Ireland  receives 
annually,  and  chiefly,  too,  from  those  who  differ  with  him  in  reli^ous  belief,  more 
than  five  times  as  much  as  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  Umted  States,  while 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  people  are  huddled,  like  beasts,  into  mud-huts,  half 
naked,  and  subsisting  on  potatoes,  often,  too  often,  scantily  supplied !  A  nun  dares 
not  in  England,  unless  he  is  worth  £  100  a  year,  shoot  a  hare  on  his  own  land.  Tet 
England,  renowned  and  dreaded,  has  power  beyond  any  nation  over  which  the  sun 
holds  his  course ;  a  glory  which  Princes  and  Potentates  may  envy.  But  this  power 
belongs  to  the  few ;  this  glory  is  the  property  of  her  leaders ;  and  she  owes  a  debt  of 
four  mousand  five  hundred  millions  of^  dollars.  From  such  a  union  of  wretched- 
ness and  splendour,  of  injustice  and  oppression,  Heaven  preserve  the  land  of  my 
nativity ! 

Let  us,  said  Mr.  H.  turn  our  eves  towards  our  own  country.  Of  the  twenty-fbnr 
States  that  form  our  Federal  Family,  Virginia  alone  has  the  freehold  Suffirage  through- 
out. In  North  Carolina,  freeholders  alone  vote  for  Senators ;  but,  as  if  to  atone  for 
this  political  sin,  she  permits  free  negroes  to  vote  for  members  of  the  **  House  ci 
Commons."  In  New- York,  also,  there  is  a  singular  anomaly ',  for  the  free  ntgro 
there,  is  the  only  man  of  whom  the  freehold  quafification  is  required.  Every  other 
citizen,  without  pecuniary  qualification,  is  allowed  to  exercise  this  privilege,  so  dear 
to  freemen.  The  effect  is,  that,  of  twenty-four  States  spread  over  the  wide  bosom  of 
our  happy  country,  Virc^nia,  and  Virgvnia  almUy  proscribes  and  brands,  with  utter 
poUticM  opprobrium,  the  far  greater  part  of  her  sons.  In  Massachusetts,  New-Jersey 
and  Connecticut,  a  moderate  pecuniary  Qualification  is  demanded;  and  in  South 
Carolina,  a  tax  of  three  shillings  is  required.  In  the  other  nineteen  States,  no  pecu- 
niary qualification  is  established,  although  some  two-thirds  of  them  impose  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  exercise  of  Suffirage,  the  payment  of  such  taxes  as  may  be  assessed. 
I  appeal  to  the  members  of  this  Committee ;  to  the  American  world,  if  property  is 
not  as  safe,  and  social  order  as  effectually  sustained,  in  the  other  States  in  tnis  Umon, 
as  in  Virginia  ?  Look  to  South  Carolina,  to  Louisiana,  every  where  around  you. 
Ask  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  yesterday,  now  an  empire  in  herself,  if  property  is  safo 
within  her  confines .'  If  social  order  be  not  inviolate  ?  Her  population,  I  mean, 
Mr.  Chairman,  her  wliite  population,  is  now  greater  than  thai  of  me  renowned  and 
onee  powerful  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

After  all.  Sir,  what  is  required  of  tne  voter  ?  Simply  the  capaci^  and  the  wiU  to 
choose  good  public  agents.  The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  before  alluded  to,  in 
treating  by  anticipation,  the  question  now  under  debate,  denied  that  men  who  labored 
were  able  to  perform  this  duty ;  and  intimated,  that  even  he,  acute  and  accomplished 
as  he  is,  was  so  engrossed  with  professional  pursuits,  as  not  to  leave  him  leisure  for 
the  study  of  political  science.  Surely  the  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  other 
dassesor  society ;  for,  by  the  fiat  of  an  overruling  Providence,  we  are  doomed  to  earn 
our  bread  by  toiling  in  our  several  vocations.  Shall  we  cast  the  Government,  then, 
into  the  hands  of  Uie  idle  and  worthless  ?  Heaven  forbid !  But,  it  does  not  reqonre, 
in  order  to  the  proper  exercise  of  the  Bight  of  Suffirage,  that  the  citizen  be  a  master 
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of  political  tciencd.  Were  it  otherwise,  how  many  Toters  would  you  have  ?  Sir,  the 
*^ peamintru*'  are  competent  to  the  performance  of  this  dnty .  All  who  know  men,  and 
are  Tersed  in  their  concerns,  in  the  various  walks  of  life,  are  aware  that  individuals 
of  limited  education,  observe  character,  with  eyes  at  once  steady  and  clear;  unen- 
groraed  by  books,  wide  awake  to  the  world  around  them,  they  acquire  and  di^|estthat 
every-day  knowledge,  that  prevailing  and  discriminating  common  sense,  which  ena- 
ble them  to  select  their  public  functionaries  with  judgment.  Sir,  we  have  a  very 
pretty  antithetical  line  written  by  a  sweet  poet  who  was  a  very  lazy  fellow,  ^*  Those 
who  think,  must  ^vem  those  who  toil :"  Nothing  is  so  apt  to  delude  a  man  and  ex- 
pose him  to  error  m  politics  as  poetry  and  metaphor.  They  lead  him  to  make  sense 
yield  to  sound,  principles  to  flourishes  of  rhetonc.  There  lived  in  the  last  age  ano- 
ther poet,  and  he  will  live  for  countless  ages  to  come.  He  invigorated  his  under- 
standing, and  sharpened  his  perceptions  by  labor.      Tou  will  recc^nize,  in  this 


public  <  

too.  Tes,  Sir,  I  mjrself  have  seen  Horn,  a  weaver  by  day,  a  poet  at  night.  Benja- 
min Franklin  too,  was  of  the  peasant  class.  He  labored  hard  for  his  daily  bread. 
Gentlemen  abhor  abstractions.  Let  them  learn,  then,  from  those  illustrious  peasants 
this  praeUeal  truth,  that  moderate  labor  inspires  sound  sense.  I  ask  the  Committee  to 
test  the  correctness  of  my  position,  by  inquiring  how  the  non-freeholders  in  our  sis- 
ter States  have  chosen  their  representatives  in  the  Federal  Ck>nffress,  as  compared 
with  the  wiser  freeholders  of  our  native  State.'  Lowndes  of  Souu  Carolina,  James 
Lloyd  of  Massachusetts,  Ruius  King  of  New  York,  "William  Pinckney  of  Maryland, 
cwn  multis  dUis,  were,  or  are  the  peers  of  the  first  talents  that  Virginia  has  sent  forth. 
And  now.  Sir,  are  not  Webster  and  M'Duffie,  and  Berrien,  without  naming  others, 
additional  living  examples  of  the  truth  of  my  proposition  ?  Such  facts  speak  volumes. 
It  were  a  most  ungracious  consumption  of  the  valuable  time  of  this  enlightened  and 
honorable  body,  to  attempt,  by  anj  enlarged  scope  of  argument,  to  prove  that  a  man 
loves  his  birth-place  as  he  does  his  mother,  with  an  ardor  that  no  time  can  effiice,  no 
circumstance  extinguish.  Sacred  love  of  country,  ineffable  attachment  to  the  natal 
spot,  art  thou  the  ofl&pring  of  a  churlish  interest;  or  can  gold  purchase  thee .'  Sir, 
the  landless  peasant  clings  to  the  rocky  cliffs  on  whose  summit  he  sported  in  the  hal- 
cyon days  of  his  boyh(^,  as  the  limmients  of  bis  own  heart  bind  it  to  his  bosom. 
Away,  then,  with  the  idea  of  the  genueman  from  Spottsylvania,  (Mr.  Stanard)  that  a 
twenty-five  dollar  freeholder,  a  whole  Commonwealth  of  whom  Stephen  Girard 
could  create  without  impairing  materially^  his  resources,  has  a  stronger,  a  more  ele- 
vated, or  more  enduring  attacnment  to  his  country,  than  the  man  I  have  fidntljr  at- 
tempted to  describe. 

But,  continued  Mr.  H.  gentlemen  have  denied  the  propriety  of  permitting  a  man 
without  propertv  to  vote  equally  with  the  rich  man,  because  the  latter  brin^  mto  the 
common  stock  his  fortune,  as  well  as  all  that  class  of  rights  strictly  denominated  per- 
sonal. In  the  first  place,  how  b  this  position  to  be  reconciled  with  the  concession, 
,  that  a  man  who  has  $25  in  land  shall  vote  ?  If  one  man  have  $  100,000  and  another 
$25,  the  ratio  is  so  very  inconsiderable  as  to  withdraw  from  the  argument  of  my  op- 
ponents the  greater  port  of  its  force.  Examine  this  branch  of  the  subject  in  its  true 
Kghts.  A  man  without  property  stakes  his  liberty,  his  life,  his  reputation,  his  happi- 
ness, and  his  right  to  aemare  proverty.  While  we  surround  property  with  so  many 
fences,  and  guard  it  with  so  mucn  solicitude,  shall  we  not  duly  appreciate  the  right 
to  acquire  itP  Shall  we  not,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Napoleon,  preserve  for  it 
"  the  open  theatre?"  Again,  if  the  rich  ipan  brings  in  his  property,  does  he  not  cre- 
ate the  necessity  of  an  expensive  Crovernment?  It  is  mainly  for  his  property  that 
law  is  piled  upon  law  in  your  Statute  book,  and  that  the  onerous  labors  of  your  judici- 
ary are  demanded.  He,  too,  engrosses  the  honors  and  emoluments  incident  to  the 
operations  of  Grovemment.  It  is  rarely  that  you  incur  expense  in  making  or  admin- 
istering law  for  the  citizen  without  property,  and  still  more  rarely  doeshe  share  in 
those  mstinguished  and  interesting  functions.  How  stands  the  account  in  war.'  Are 
wars  wa^d  for  the  interest  of  the  poor  ?  Do  their  passions  prompt  or  their  posses- 
nons  invite  them.'  No,  Sir.  The  ambition  of  the  great  men  of  Rome  raised  her 
armies  to  invade  Britain ;  after  over-running  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Island,  they  re- 
turned to  enjoy  their  spoil,  leaving  the  highlands  unconouered.  The  poor  and  hardy 
Caledonians  boasted  that  their  gallantry  had  rolled  back  tne  tide  of  battle ;  but  Gibbon 
says  more  truly,  that  the  proud  Eagle  of  Rome  scorned  to  perch  on  the  naked  hills 
of'^^^  the  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood:"  Sir,  the  cottager  is  alwavs  the  instru- 
ment and  often  the  victim  of  war,  but  he  is  never  its  author,  and  seldom  shares  its 
glory.  Let  not  wealth,  then,  complain  that  it  is  taxed  for  its  own  interest,  and  its 
own  protection  and  honor.  But,  Sir,  property,  as  has  been  well  said,  has  influence. 
It  comers  knowledge,  and  gives  fiicility  for  improving  the  virtues  of  the  heart  and  the 
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meet  of  the  manner.    Thii  ii  power,  concentrated,  legitimate,  reaiitieef  power,  erer 
nas  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

Gentlemen  intimate,  that  the  enlarged  and  liberal  Suffrage  will  engender  tumult  at 
elections,  and  impart  to  the  populace,  nabita  of  dissipation.  Have  you  not  now  mirth 
and  irregularity  and  riot  at  your  elections  ?  What  real  evil  springs  from  this  source .' 
The  gentry  druik  wine  and  the  lower  classes  alcohol.  This  is  a  subject  of  regret,  but 
not  an  adequate  cause  for  disfranchising  the  one  or  the  other.  A  celebrated  man  in 
England,  remarked  that  it  was  better  me  Nobleman's  coaches  should  be  bespattered 
by  the  mob  than  that  the  people  should  be  made  slaves.  And  it  is  better  that  culti- 
vated taste  be  offended  here,  than  that  three-fifihs  of  the  body  politic  be  powerless. 
For  these  transient  inconveniences,  a  perfect  remedy  may  be  found  in  the  creation 
of  moderate  election  districts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  one  small,  but  conspicuous  example  of  the  correctness  of 
the  doctrine  which  I  have  the  honor  to  maintain,  in  Virginia  itself;  and  gentlemen, 
justly  tenacious  of  the  character  of  our  ancient  Commonwealth,  ought  to  weigh  it. 
The  borough  of  Norfolk  is  entitled,  as  we  all  know,  to  a  delegate  in  the  lower  House 
of  onr  Legislature.  In  that  borough,  pat-bailers  and  mec/uMicSj  who  have  served  an 
stfprentUeshipj  are  invested  with  the  Right  of  SufSrage.  How,  Sir,  have  they  exer- 
cised it.^  Look  at  their  representation  on  this  floor.  One  of  those  who  exemplified 
their  political  fitness,  in  war  the  defence^  in  peace  the  ornament  of  the  State,  is  here 
no  longer.  It  is.  Sir,  an  indisputable  fikct,  that  the  barau^h  of  J^otfoUc  has  been  re- 
presented in  the  Legislature,  with  an  ability  and  patriotism  which  do  honor  to  the 
city  itself,  while  it  is  a  Uving  and  cansUnU  praaf  or  the  capacity  of  the  non-freehol- 
ders of  Norfolk.  And  are  not  the  non-freeholders  of  the  county  of  Frederick  as  com- 
petent as  they  are  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  air  of  a  city  which  gives  light  and  pu- 
rity to  its  populace,  when  citizens  of  corresponding  grade  throughout  your  wide  con- 
fines are  mvolved  in  darkness  or  steeped  in  impurity  ?  We  have  been  taught  to 
believe  that  the  multitude  in  cities  was  more  depraved  and  more  liable  to  political 
delusion  than  that  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the  country.  Allowing  them  to  be 
no  worse  than  their  fellow-citizens  of  Norfolk,  time,  the  best  instructor,  establishes 
their  claim.  It  is  vain  to  contend  that  we  are  happy,  and,  therefore,  that  no  amend- 
ment W0UI4  be  proper.  Suppose  the  State  were  governed  b^  an  abeolute  monarchy, 
whose  character  was  as  benign  as  that  of  a  Trajan  or  Antomne,  and  who  made  them 
happy  for  the  time,  would  not  the  citizens  assert  \he\i  naUtical  rights  as  the  sole  secu- 
;:ity  for  the  continuance  of  their  cwil  immunities  f  Would  they  be  content  to  hold 
their  comfort,  and  peace,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  man,  upon  courtesy  ?  If  not,  ought 
the  vast  mass  of  citizens,  the  subject  of  our  present  debate^  to  remain  content,  be- 
cause not  actually  oppressed  f  Ought  they  not  to  be  placed  in  a  predicament  which 
would  enable  them  to  guard  themselves  from  passible  oppression  f  But,  Sir,  I  res- 
pectfully insist  that  the  non-freeholders  of  Virginia  have  been  politically  wrouj^ed,  and 
that  they  are  so  now.  Permit  me,  since  we  are  boldly  called  upon  to  point  out  a 
soUtary  instance  of  misrule,  to  name  a  few,  simply  by  way  of  example.  Some  of 
them  will  demonstrate  the  injustice  done  to  those  who  do  not  vote;  all  of  them  mani- 
fest the  unsound  poUcy  of  the  representatives  of  those  who  do. 

This  i&  an  invioious  task.  I  enter  upon  it  with  no  feelings  other  than  those  of  re- 
gret and  pain.  Professions  are  of  little  use.  I  will  proceed  with  the  argument.  In 
Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  6,  page  489,  and  in  the  same  book,  page  582,  may  be 
found  two  Acts  of  Legis&tion,  which  will  serve  to  exemplify,  in  a  livefy  manner,  the 
idea  which  I  advance.  I  will  notice,  briefly,  the  last.  It  provides,  that  all  the  people 
of  the  country  shall  perform  the  arduous  and  perilous  miUtary  duties  incident  to  their 
circumstances,  except  certain  official  dignitaries,  and  owners  o€  four  doves.  The 
official  characters  were  compelled  to  furnish  arms  and  equipments  as  a  substitute  for 
their  personal  services ;  but  the  overseer  of  the  opulent  man  was  neither  compelled 
to  fight  nor  to  pay.  By  the  Act  of  1754,  to  be  found,  page  43S,  two  justices  might 
cause  to  be  seized  any  man  not  having  a  caUing  or  support,  except  rovers  or  serwants 
indented  or  bought,  have  him  dragi^d  before  them,  ana  finally  decide  to  consign  him 
or  not  to  all  the  hazards  and  sufferings  of  war.  If  this  was  right  in  the  geneiil,  why 
except  voters,  or,  in  other  words,  freeholders  f  Why  except  servants,  the  property  of 
these  freeholders f  Can  any  man  believe  so  gross  a  discrimination  would  have  faMsen 
made,  if  these  freeholders  liad  not  held  all  the  power,  and  the  remainder  of  socie^ 
been  a  proscribed  caste.'  This  example  is  not  the  less  apt  or  illustrative,  because  tt 
occurred  under  the  Colonial  Grovemment. 

Is  not  every  gentleman  somewhat  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  long  denial  of  jus- 
tice to  thousand  of  citizens,  is  itself  evidence  of  misrule  ? 

The  manner  of  working  the  roads  of  Virginia  b  little  short  of  the  odious  carve  of 
France.  If  a  man  has  two  slaves,  he  is  exempt  from  the  imposition,  while  his  poor 
neighbor,  with  all  his  sons,  b  Hable  to  it.  Imagine  a  wealthy  man,  often  the  case  in 
the  county  where  I  reside,  to  have  a  large  crop  to  carry  to  market,  and  a  &mi]y  for 
whose  accommodation  good  roads  are  essential;  this  individual  has  six  negro  men; 
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his  poor  neighbor  has  six  sons,  who,  together  with  their  father,  earn  their  daily  bread 
by  meir  dainr  labor.  This  man,  with  his  six  sons,  is  obliged  to  work  upon  the  roads 
along  side  or  the  six  slaves  of  his  wealthy  neighbor.  The  poor  man,  in  the  interim, 
never  uses  the  road. 

The  entire  coonty  and  parish  levies  are  raised  by  a  poll  or  capitation  tax.  In  the 
county  where  I  reside,  this  charge,  for  the  four  years  next  succeeding  the  last  Cen- 
sus, was  $  12,000,  more  than  our  whole  contribution  to  the  revenue  of  the  State 
itself. 

If  a  poor  man  owes  15  or  $20,  his  creditor  may,  in  one  month,  sell  under  scire 
facias,  at  auction,  Uie  bed  on  which  his  sick  wife  langubhes,  and  the  cow  that  afibrds 
aliment  to  his  children.  Nothing  is  spared.  Until  within  a  few  years,  a  man  mifht 
own  large  landed  estates,  or  valuable  stocks,  and  unless  he  had  personal  ivoperW,  nis 
creditor  might  seize  his  person,  and  the  law  interposed,  and,  under  the  kindly  nuuli" 
ties  of  the  prison  rules,  he  might  live  like  a  nabob.  Even  now,  if  he  chooses  to  con- 
vert his  prison  into  a  drawing-room,  he  may  employ  his  income  in  riot  and  luxury. 
I  submit  it  to  this  Committee,  to  that  part  of  it,  at  least,  who  do  not  conclusively  as- 
sume that  to  be  wise  which  has  existed  long,  if  these  examples  do  not  indicate  too 
forcibly  the  exceptionable  spirit  of  our  legislation  ?  I  am  aware.  Sir,  that  I  am  now 
addressing  ^ntlemen  elected  by  freeholders.  I  appeal  to  their  candor  and  good 
sense,  and  through  them,  to  the  fiberal  and  dispassionate  citizens  of  Vir^nia. 

Sir,  I  ask  if  the  state  of  the  Judiciary  of  the  country  is  not  a  reproadi  to  the  Le- 
gislature ?  Truly,  we  add  the  <<  law's  delay"  to  the  *^  proud  man's  contumely."  I  will 
not  enlarge  on  mis  topic. 

What  IS  the  general  condition  of  the  Commonwealth  ?  A  commerce  inferior  to 
that  of  the  little  state  of  Rhode  Island,  an  agriculture  languishing,  the  mecl|anie  ait* 
in  a  state  of  depression  and  thrifUessness,  and  provision  made  ror  the  edueatioB  of 
about  one-eighth  of  the  children  annually  educated  by  the  small  State  of  Connecti- 
cut.   Yes,  Sir,  and  they  are  not  half  so  well  educated. 

As  for  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  through  the  meditun 
of  a  system  of  improvement,  the  very  mention  of  the  subject  is  calcinated  to  inspire 
melancholy.  What,  Sir,  is  your  great  James  River  Canal  ?  Between  one  and  tw» 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  lavished  on  it,  in  the  course  of  forty  years — some  thirty 
miles  are  completed !  and  the  people  of  the  State,  provc^ed  with  this  gross  absurdity 
and  waste,  look  on  the  whole  enterprize  with  disguiBt. 

But,  if  there  be  a  Commonwealth  on  earth,  where  the  Right  of  Sufirage  is  fairly 
and  rationally  susceptible  of  a  most  liberal  enlargement,  it  is  that  of  Virginia.    Her 

Qle  are  habitually  steady  in  their  conduct ;  the  mass  of  them  are  reflecting ;  and,, 
them  who  may,  every  man  who  really  knows  the  state  of  society,  and  is  willing 
to  be  just  to  it,  will  attest  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  that  morality  and  virtue  are 
growing  amongst  us.  Who  is  not  struck  with  the  temperance  and  sobriety  of  the 
rising  generation,  compared  with  that  which  b  passing  away  ?  Vice  and  crime,  I 
bold^  affirm,  have,  within  ten  years,  rapidly  diminished ;  individual  industry  and 
energy,  are  increasing.  Schools  are  multiplying,  and  religion  is  diflusing  its  genial 
influence  over  the  land.  Over  this  picture^  rudely  but  &i3ifully  sketched,  I  rejoice 
with  filial  joy ;  and  while  I  cheerfully  admit  the  virtue  and  staoility  of  the  freeh<4- 
ders,  the  middle  classes,  as  they  are  termed,  I  cannot  yield  my  judgment  to  the  dic- 
tum, which  confines  virtue  to  any  description  of  men.  The  gentleman  and  the  cot- 
tager too,  are  pure.  Yes,  Sir,  with  individual  exceptions,  all  deserve  to  share  in  the 
government  of  the  community,  that  rules  the  land  of  their  birth,  the  theatre  of  their 
joys  and  sorrows,  that  embosoms  the  ashes  of  their  fathers,  and  unites  the  hopes  %t 
the  children  of  their  affections.  The  composition  and  circumstances  of  the  society 
themselves,  invite  to  the  infranchisement  or  the  people.  No  large  or  populous  cities 
agitate  or  corrupt  us ;  few  foreigners  are  intermixed  with  us ;  our  pursuits,  for  the 
modt  part,  agricultural ;  an  extensive  territory  sparsely  peopled ;  and  a  respect  for 
order,  for  the  character  of  the  Commonwealth  itself,  animating  all  classes  of  citizens. 
Such  is  Virginia ;  such,  the  material  for  her  Statesmen  and  law-givers.  Are  we  to 
apprehend  rapine,  disorder,  disorganization,  from  a  paternal  and  generous  course  .P 
Besides,  more  than  three-fiflhs  of  me  inhabitants,  comprehending  far  the  greater  part 
of  those  termed  in  European  countries  the  rabble,  are  slaves.  This  single  circum- 
stance, is  enough  to  quiet  all  the  apprehensions  of  genUemen.  It  cannot  be  success- 
fully contended,  that  a  community,  thus  characterised  and  composed,  is  not  to  be 
trusted  to  govern  itself;  that  its  powers  must  be  confided  to  the  chosen  few.  FVom 
the  days  of  Homer,  to  this  day,  it  has  been  conceded^  that  to  enslave  a  man,  was  to 
impair  his  worth ;  and,  that  to  clothe  him  with  the  privileges  appropriate  to  his  nature^ 
elevated  his  sentiments. 

If  it  were  questionable,  whether  the  reasoning  I  employ  were  just  originally,  still 
half  the  force  of  th^  conflicting  argument  is  taken  away  by  the  fact,  that  no  other 
State  in  the  Union  retains  the  odious  distinction  which  I  combat.  If  the  freehold 
Suflrage  existed  in  the  other  States,  the  problem  would  eiust  in  all  its  force  and  in- 
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tarest ;  bat,  when  it  is  tbandoned  by  twenty-three  States,  to  retain  it  here,  were  ia- 
•ofierable.  The  humble  citizen  of  Virginia  cannot  pass  the  confines  of  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee,  without  bein^^  taunted  1^  his  nei^- 
hours  with  his  vassal  condition.  The  borderer  on  North  Carolina  beholds,  amidst  the 
most  |>erfect  social  order  and  securi^,  the  very  free  negro  exercising  that  privilege 
which  is  withheld  firom  him.    This  is  galling  and  most  humiliating. 

Let  those  who  feel  solicitude,  and  who  does  not,  for  the  future  destiny  of  the  State, 
inspect,  with  a  Statesman's  eye,  its  diversified  population.  There  are  four  distinct 
classes — ^the  freeholder,  the  non-fireeholder,  the  free  neffro,  and  the  slave.  Pause, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  examine  this  interesting  subject,  ftfay  not  occasions  arise  when 
the  common  weal  will  loudly  call  for  the  united  exertions  of  your  white  population  ? 
A  large  part  of  them  have  already  poured  their  murmurs  into  your  ear.  Will  yon 
deafen  it  ?  I  adjure  you,  Sir,  I  adjure  this  Committee  to  bind  in  the  chords  of  com- 
mon afifection,  the  whole  people,  and  to  treat  them  as  one  family. 

I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  condition  of  the  world  is  greatly  improved  and  ra- 
pidly imi>roving.  All  virtuous  men  venerate  their  progenitors.  But,  how  was  it 
possible,  in  ancient  times,  to  difiuse  through  society  the  Knowledge  which  now  pre- 
vails i  The  art  of  printing,  itself,  was  sufficient  to  change  the  face  of  the  world,  and 
it  is  certainly  changing  it.  The  mariner's  compass,  pMt-offices,  the  application  of 
steam  in  facilitatinff  intercourse  amongst  men,  and  in  the  mutual  transmission  of  in- 
formation, are,  with  a  steady  pace,  presnng  us  on  in  the  career  of  mind.  These, 
with  many  ancillary  causes,  are  exalting  and  meliorating  the  species.  Why  shall  we 
alone,  lag  and  faulter  in  the  generous  race  ?  Adopt  a  well-devised,  wise,  and  econo- 
mical system  of  education  for  all  classes,  and  all  will  be  capable  of  performing  the 
cardinal  duties  of  the  citizen,  will  be  worthy  to  become  depositories  of  political  power, 
and  all  will  love  with  filial  regard,  the  land  of  their  birth. 

After  all,  we  are  merely  commissioned  to  sketch,  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
the  people,  the  plan  of  a  CJonstitution.  If  they  approve,  they  wifi  establish  it ;  if,  od 
the  contrary,  they  disapprove,  they  will  reject  it — and  then  our  work  will  terminate. 
Why,  then,  do  gentlemen  attempt  to  alarm  us .'  Why  this  cry  of  separation,  intes- 
tine war,  and  all  the  horrors  that  eloquence  can  paint,  or  ingenuity  conjure  up  ? 
Rather,  Sir,  let  us  be  calm,  and  endeavour  to  do  our  duty  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  harmony.  One  gentleman,  for  whom  I  entertain  great  esteem,  distinguished  by 
his  talents  and  virtues,  (Mr.  Nicholas,)  announced  to  us,  the  other  day,  that  we  were 
in  a  most  awful  situation,  that  clouds  and  darknees  hovered  over  us,  and  terrible  ca- 
lamities beset  our  path.  Permit  me  to  cong^ratulate  that  amiable  ^ntleman  upon  the 
tranquil  and  serene  aspect,  which  he  exmbited  to  us  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  he 
raised  or  fancied.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  sit  near  him,  and  marvelled  at  the  placidity 
of  his  brow  in  a  scene  so  appalling.  Is  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  rhetoric  in  thoee 
horrors .'  The  same  gentleman  informed  us  that  he  had  held  an  official  station  under 
Uie  Government  for  some  twenty  years,  and  that  tilings  had  flowed  on  with  wonder- 
ful smoothness  during  the  whole  time.  That  may  be,  Sir,  so  fiur  as  the  gentleman  is 
concerned.  A  good  official  station  has  a  charming  effect  in  smoothing  Uie  asperities 
of  life,  and  imparting  brighter  tints  to  the  scenes  around  one.  But,  it  does  not  follow, 
from  all  this,  that  the  people  are  content  with  their  disfranchisement.  I  wish  the 
worthy  gentleman  a  long  continuance  of  the  advantages  he  has  so  richly  merited ; 
but  my  first  wisli  is  for  my  country. 

Another  honourable  gentleman,  in  speaking  of  the  determination  of  the  minority 
to  retain  its  power,  was  pleased  to  hold  to  us  of  the  West,  for  it  seems  I  too  am  a 
Western  man,  the  language  which  Sparta  held  to  the  Penian  Monarch,  when  he  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  their  arms,  *'  come  and  take  them."  Sir,  here  are  no  Spar- 
tans, no  Persians.  We  are  all  Virginians.  During  the  war  of  1812,  the  citizens  of 
Norfolk  talked  to  us  in  a  different  language.  They  then  said,  *^  come  and  help  us." 
And  we  went;  and  ranging  ourselves  under  the  banner  of  his  gallant  townsman,  we 
bade  the  enemy  <<  come  and  tdie  the  city."  Aye,  and  we  are  ready  to  repair  again  to 
his  succour.  In  fighting,  there  is  no  sectional  line,  no  exclusion.  Wnenever  the 
standard  of  freedom  of  Virginia,  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner"  is  unfurled,  in  the 
East  or  th#  West,  the  North  or  the  South,  then  wul  every  true-hearted  American  be 
found  to  fkce,  not  his  brothers,  but  the  foes  of  his  beloved  and  common  country.  Per- 
mit me,  Mr.  Chairman,  humble  as  I  am,  to  make  a  passing  effi>rt  to  relieve  this  learn- 
ed gentleman  from  a  distressing  state  of  perplexity  into  which  he  has  fallen.  He 
seems  to  apprehend,  that  we  smdl  not  be  able  to  discern  and  define  the  white  man, 
with  any  sort  of  distinctness,  and  that  the  people  of  China  and  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can Republics,  when  they  come  hither,  will  puzzle  our  modicum  of  physical  and  po- 
litical science  to  arrange  them.  This  is  a  most  embarrassing  question,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  if  the  learned  gentleman  will  concede  our  principle,  we  will  endeavour 
to  relieve  him  in  the  labour  of  its  application ;  and  should  w^  not  be  competent  to 
the  solution  of  this  matter  ourselves,  we  have  yet  a  resource  which  may  save  the  Re- 
public.   We  will  call  Dr.  Mitchell  into  consultation,  and  from  the  acumen  and  erudi- 
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tkn  wUeh  he  displ^Fsd  upon  the  ooevrenee  of  a  nmikr  difficulty  in  the  celebrated  case 
of  the  Almshouse  vs.  Alexander  Whisteloe,  he  will  doubtless  prescribe  with  effect. 

Bir.  Chairman,  it  is  not  a  question  who  is  white ;  but  how  shall  the  wrongs  of  the 
people  be  redressed.  Sixty  thousand  men,  in  a  land  of  liberty,  ask  their  fellow-men  to 
admit  them  to  an  equal  participation  in  their  political  rights  :  they  ask  in  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  but,  in  the  unquailing  voice  of  conscious  rectitude  and  firmness,  livery 
where  aroand  them  they  see  thMe  who  haye  the  same  claims  with  themselves,  and 
none  other,  standing  up  and  giving  assurance  that  they  are  men.  Shall  they,  they 
alone,  bear  the  stamp  or  political  villina^  ? 

The  Committee  assenting,  the  resolution  respecting  the  Right  of  Suffirage  was,  for 
the  present,  laid  aside,  and 

Mr.  H.  having  resumed  his  seat,  Mr.  Pleasants  asked  as  a  favour  of  the  Committee, 
that  the  resolution  now  under  consideration  might  be  laid  aside  long  enough  to  afibrd 
him  an  opportuni^  of  presenting  to  this  body  a  proposition  of  his  own,  which  he 
offered  as  the  basis  of  a  compromise. 

Mr.  Pleasants  then  offered  the  following  amendment  to  the  fourth  resolution  of  the 
Cooinuttee: 

The  original  resolution  reads, 

"  Resojlved,  That  the  number  of  members  in  the  Senate  <^  this  State  ought  to  be 
neither  increased  nor  diminished,  nor  the  classification  of  its  members  changed." 

The  amendment  proposes  to  strike  out  all  after  the  words  "  Resolved,  That"  an(^ 
to  insert  as  follows : 

^ "  representation  in  the  Senate  shall  be  based  on  the  whole  number  of  fVea 
persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  indians 
■ot  taxed,  and  adding  to  the  aforesaid  number  of  free  persons,  three-fifUis  of  all  other 
persons ;  and  the  Senate  shall  consist  of  a  number  not  exceeding  ,  and  its  term 

of  service  and  classification  remain  as  at  present." 

In  supporting  the  amendment,  Mr.  Pleasants  spoke,  in  substance,  as  follows : 

I  have  risen  to  make  the  motion  just  now  intimated  to  the  Committee — which 
motion,  I  had  hoped  some  other  member  would  have  made.  I  liad  hoped  some  gen- 
tleman of  standing  in  this  body,  some  gentleman  of  standing  in  the  community,  and 
of  weight  of  character,  would  have  risen  to  make  some  such  motion ;  but  I  have 
been  so  far  disappointed.  I  will  then  present  the  proposition,  under  the  hope  that  it 
may  tend  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  and  lead  to  those  concessions,  which  are  so 
desirable,  and  which  many  gentlemen  think  absolutely  necessary  to  the  further  pro- 
gress of  our  proceedings. 

The  district  I  represent,  has  received  the  notice  of  several  gentlemen,  in  the 
eouiae  of  this  debate.  It  is  what  I  fully  expected,  and  what  I  am  very  glad  to  see. 
The  respectable  and  intelligent  people  whom  1  represent,  (I  hope  1  shall  be  permitted 
to  term  them  so,  for  it  is  no  more  than  the  truths)  have  put  themselves  in  that  point 
€ff  view  in  which  they  are  entitled  to  stand  before  this  body.  I  have  heard  it  fre- 
quently insinuated  here,  that  the  people  are  in  the  dark,  and  are  therefore  not  compe- 
tent to  decide  on  that  branch  of  tne  subject  which  has  occupied  our  attention  so  lon|^: 
that  they  want  more  light,  more  information,  and  that  they  ought  to  receive  it.  Sir,  tins 
is  all  well :  the  people  will  receive  with  thankfulness,  all  the  iuformation  which  may 
be  given  them.  But,  I  have  never  been  disappointed  in  the  expectation  that  they 
wilialways  come  to  correct  conclusions  if  left  to  themselves,  and  not  misled  in  their 
judgment  by  some  who  have  more  influence  than  is  wholesome  for  this  Common- 
wealth. In  saying  this,  I  have  no  particular  reference  to  the  present  juncture,  nor  do 
I  point  the  remark  at  any  individuals.  I  have  given  the  most  profound  attention  to 
the  discussions  which  haye  taken  place.  The  various  subjects  which  have  come  be-* 
fore  08  have  been  most  ably  handled.  The  best  talents  of  the  State,  talents  which  I 
have  often  witnessed  and  long  admired,  have  been  employed  upon  them.  The  conn* 
try  has  been  illuminated,  and  I  have  myself  been  greatly  profited.  An  intense  inter- 
est has  been  excited  every  where,  but  my  district  has  not  changed  its  position  as  foi 
as  I  am  informed.  The  majority  of  the  little  countjr  in  which  I  live,  has,  it  is  true, 
been  against  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  district,  but  tJiey  have  hor.-^ured  mo 
with  a  seat  here.     It  is  an  honour  which  I  duly  appreciate,  and  a  proof  ot'  their  re^ 

rt  and  confidence  which  I  can  never  forget.  I  should  be  a  vilUin,  if  I  could  wipe 
remembrance  of  it  firom  my  heart.  No,  Sir— it  will  be  there  when  I  die.  I  am 
more  sin^larly  situated,  not  only  as  it  regards  the  geographical  position  of  my  di»« 
triot,  but  in  some  other  respects,  than  many  otlier  gentlemen.  I  did  not  go  through 
my  district,  nor  did  I  know  the  sense  of  the  people,  till  the  day  of  the  election.  I 
hoord  that  my  name  had  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate,  and  I  hastened  to  promuli 
gate  my  sentiments,  in  the  fullest  and  most  explicit  manner.  Give  me  leave  to  say, 
tnat  the  subject  was  fully  canvassed.  A  ffentleman  who  is  particularly  conversant 
with  the  finances  of  the  (Government,  and  who  is  very  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
ill  matters  relating  to  it,  Uboured  with  his  utmost  energy  to  produce  tn  impreeeion 
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oontttry  to  that  which  the  peo^e  entertained,  Irat  withont  aooceai.    He  ezetted  ham 
ntmoet  ability,  but  hia  effbrta  did  not  succeed. 

Gentlemen  have  made  their  appeal  to  the  Albemarle  district,  and  to  its  position  in 
relation  to  this  question.  I  felt  the  full  force  of  their  appeal,  and  had  I  thought  they 
were  wrong,  and  could  I  consent  to  violate  the  known  will  of  a  majority  of  my  dia- 
frict,  I  would  have  yielded  to  that  appeal.  But  mv  attachment  to  numbers,  and  to 
the  principle  that  the  muority  who  are  bound  to  fig ht  and  to  pay,  ought  to  have  the 
power  to  vote,  was  not  &  one  second  shaken.  I  concluded  the  appeal  to  be  in  pant 
directed  to  myself,  from  what  an  honorable  member  firom  Chesterfield  said,  in  relation 
to  a  certain  letter  which  he  had  seen.  My  disposition  was  to  do  all  1  could  for  the 
security  of  the  slave  property  in  consistency  with  my  view  on  the  great  principles  of 
Republican  Government  The  district  I  represent,  is  deeply  interested  m  whatever 
touches  that  property,  as  it  probably  contains  as  many  slaves  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent, as  any  other  portion  or  the  State.  And  I  shoold  be  the  very  worst  of  men,  if 
I  could  voluntarily  jeopardize  such  an  interest  It  had  been  my  opinion,  that  some 
standard  for  taxation  might  be  Uken  from  the  relative  value  of  land ;  and  that  the  one 
property  should  not  be  taxed  save  in  a  given  ratio  to  the  other ;  but  on  this  point.  I 
nave  found  mvself  in  a  very  small  minority.  I  did  believe  that  the  thing  migrht  be 
made  practicable,  and  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  stopping  the  violaUon  of 
the  Constitution,  tuatontcr.  But,  as  the  project  was  disapproved  in  the  Legislative 
Committee,  I  do  not  know  that  I  shaU  offer  it  here.  In  the  proposition  I  now 
advance,  I  am  convinced,  that  I  go  beyond  the  opiniona  of  my  constituents,  as  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  election.  But  what  is  to  be  done  f  The  Convention  is  almost 
equallv  divided.  Gentlemen  aak  us  whether  we  will  press  measures  with  so  small  a 
majority  ?  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  must  we  do  ?  Can  they  expect  us  to  desert 
our  own  principles,  and  to  fly  in  the  fiice  of  a  majority  of  our  constituents  ?  Must 
we  be  willing  to  yield  to  a  minority  ?  Sir,  such  an  expectation  cannot,  and  ought  not 
to  prevail.  The  venerable  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Monroe,)  gave  ns  most 
parental  and  conciliatory  counsel,  and  expressed  his  own  predilections  in  favour  of 
the  plan  embodied  in  my  amendment ;  but  he  did  not  follow  it  up  with  any  specific 
motion?  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  bring  the  plan  before  the  Committee.  1  have  done 
■o  in  the  very  best  apirit,  and  with  a  strong  hope  of  effecting  the  compromise.  I  have 
proposed  the  Federal  number,  because  it  is  most  simple,  best  known,  and  the  most 
•asuy  reduced  to  practice.  But  if  gentlemen  prefer  introducing  in  the  Senate,  the 
principle  of  a  mixed  basis  of  representation,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  modify  it  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  Nicholas  observed,  that  as  he  waa  one  of  those  who  voted  for  affording  his 
highly  esteemed  fnend  from  Goochland  an  opportunity  to  ofier  his  resolution,  he 
thought  it  proper  to  state,  that  he  was  influenced  in  giving  that  vote  by  a  spirit  of 
oourtosy,  and  by  a  wish  to  gratify  that  gentleman.  But,  as  his  proposition  goes  ahead 
of  the  discussion,  and  refers  to  a  resolution  which  will  come  on  hereafter,  it  would  be 
improper  to  take  it  up  at  tliis  time.  There  were  considerations  connected  with 
the  proposition,  which  he  wished  to  weigh  in  his  own  mind ;  he,  therefore,  moved  that 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Groochland,  be  for  the  present  passed 
over. 

Mr.  Pleasants  seconded  the  motion,  and  stated  that,  as  his  resolution  was  closely 
eonnected  with  the  subject  of  the  Iws  of  representation  before  the  Convention,  he 
deemed  it  proper  to  submit  it^  whilst  that  subject  was  undisposed  of.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  his  resolution  might  lie  on  the  table,  and  be  printed.  The  Chairman 
took  the  question :  Shall  the  resolution  be  passed  over  for  the  present  ?  which  waa 
earried. 

Mr.  Pleasants  then  moved  that  the  aubject,  the  consideration  of  which  had  been 
•nspended,  should  be  resumed  ;  which  waa  carried. 

Mr.  Nicholas,  after  requesting  the  Chairman  to  report  the  amendment,  apoka,  in 
•obstance,  as  follows : 

My  sentiments,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  so  different  from  those  just  expressed  hy  the 
gentlemf  r  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  upon  this  interesting  subject,  and  my 
district  is  so  much  opposed  to  the  measure  now  under  consideration,  that  1  feel  it  an 
imperious  duty  to  submit  to  the  CouAention  my  views  on  it  The  amendment  has 
certainly  the  merit  of  advancing  boldly  to  the  question,  and  proposes,  what  I  con- 
ceive, amounts  essentially  to  Universal  Sufirage.  There  cannot  be  a  more  fit  occasion 
to  en<|uire,  what  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  Suflroge,  than  when  it  ia  proposed  to  extend 
that  right  to  almost  every  man  in  the  country.  I  find  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  placed 
in  a  new  attitude.  If  we  are  to  take  the  sentiments  of  myself,  and  those  with  whom 
I  act,  from  the  representations  of  the  ffenUeroan  from  Loudoun,  we  should  be  induced 
to  suppose,  that  we  are  not  only  inimical  to  the  whole  claas  of  the  poor  in  this  coun- 
try, but  to  Republican  institutions  in  general.  I  do  not  mean  to  make  professions  of 
my  principles.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  though  in  the  different  political 
•cenea  and  viclasitudes  which  have  taken  place  in  this  country,  my  aitoation  may 
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hare  been  humble  and  obecnre :  thoagfa  I  have  not  filled  hiffh  stationB,  I  have  not 
stood  by  with  apathy  ae  to  paaatng  events.  1  have  always  talen  a  deep  interest  in 
them,  and  have  not  been  inactive.  It  is  true  that  I  have  served  as  a  private,  but 
have  felt  as  much  xeal,  as  others  who  were  more  elevated.  I  had  supposed  that  fr  .m 
my  boyhood,  I  was  engaged  in  defending  free  principles,  by  fighting  under  the  ban- 
ners or  the  most  distinguished  patriots  of  the  land;  but  now  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  endeavor  to  take  our  weapons  out  of  our  handj,  to  defeat  us  with  them. 
This  polkv  of  attempting  to  alienate  the  people  from  their  friends,  is  as  old  as  the 
days  of  iEsop.  We  are  told  in  one  of  his  fables,  that  certain  shepherds  had  their 
flocks  protected  by  their  watch-dogs,  who  proved  faithful  sentinels,  and  resisted  every 
effort  of  the  wolves  to  break  into  me  fold.  Bafiied  in  their  attempts,  the  wolves  per- 
suaded the  shepherds  that  it  was  an  useless  expense  and  trouble  to  maintain  these 
fidthiiil  sentinels,  and  made  solemn  promises,  that  if  thev  would  dismiss  them,  they 
should  sustain  no  injury.  Deluded  by  these  assurances,  the  shepherds  complied  with 
the  request,  but  the  consequence  was,  that  the  wolves  broke  into  the  fold  and 
destroyed  aU  the  flock.  But  such  policy  will  not  be  effectual  in  this  country ;  the 
people  are  intelligent ;  they  know  who  are  their  fHends,  and  they  will  never  abandon 
them. 

The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  has  been  pleased  to  say,  that  when  on  a  former  oc- 
casion 1  depicted  the  evils  which  would  result  from  an  attempt  to  force  a  Constitution 
upon  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  which  they  believed  to  be  oppressive  and  ruinous 
to  them,  and  that  by  a  meagre  majority,  and  stated  that  tlie  consequences  might  be 
awful,  that  I  could  not  be  in  earnest,  because  mv  countenance,  at  the  time,  expressed 
no  strong  emotion,  but  was  placid  and  unmoveJ.  But  that  gentleman  is  yet  to  learn 
that  a  placid  countenance  is  not  incompatible  with  firmness  of  purpose ;  and  I  trust 
that  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  I  owe  my  conntituents,  1  shall  not  flinch  from 
the  assertion  of  their  rights,  but  be  as  firm  and  immoveable,  as  any  gentleman,  with 
whatever  fervor  of  manner,  he  may  support  his  opinions. 

I  cannot,  Mr.  Chairman,  promise  the  Committee  to  gratify  them  with  the  great 
variety  of  topics  and  illustrations,  which  the  talents  of  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun 
has  enabled  him  to  lay  before  them.  It  shall  be  my  humble  endeavour  to  discuss  the 
question  before  the  Committee.  I  shall  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  £entleinan*s 
opinions,  though  he  would  appear  to  question  mine.  [Mr  Henderson  here  stated, 
that  he  did  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  gentleman,  but  only  whether  under  momen- 
tary excitement,  he  might  not  have  expressed,  what  in  calmer  moments  he  would 
have  repudiated.] 

Mr.  Nicholas  observed,  that  he  did  not  know  how  he  could  be  understood  to  havs 
spoken  under  excitement,  when  a  placidity  of  countenance  at  the  moment  was  attri- 
buted to  him,  incompatible  with  the  feelings  he  expressed.  He  continued — I  received 
with  pleasure  the  assurances  of  ffood  will,  and  good  feelings  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Loudoun,  and  cordial^  reciprocate  them.  He  said  he  should  disdain  him- 
self, if  he  suffered  diflTerence  of  sentiment  on  public  subjects  to  inspire  him  with  ill 
will  to  any  gentleman.  It  was  not  his  habit.  Every  thmg  which  had  occurred  in 
lus  intercourse  with  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  during  their  short  acquaintance, 
had  impressed  him  with  far  different  feelings. 

Mr.  N.  said^  he  should  proceed  to  discuss  what  was  the  real  question  before  the 
Committee,  stripped  of  those  extraneous  considerations,  which  do  not  bear  upon  it,  and 
which  are  rather  calculated  to  mislead,  than  to  enlighten.  This  subiect  has  received 
from  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  anxious  consideration ;  not  only  since  it  nas  been  a^tated 
in  this  Convention,  but  whilst  during  the  canvass,  which  preceded  the  elections,  it 
was  discussed  in  the  public  prints,  in  speeches  to  tlie  people,  and  in  the  addresses  of 
various  gentlemen  who  were  called  on  to  declare  tlieir  sentiments.  Amongst  the  ar- 
guments relied  upon  by  the  advocates  of  a  ver^  extended  Suffrage,  one  of  the  most 
fallacious,  b,  that  which  attempts  to  found  the  right  upon  principles  of  natural  equa- 
lity. This  pre-supposes  that  Suffrage  is  derived  from  nature.  Now,  nothing  can  be 
clearer,  than  that  Sufllage  is  a  conventi  )nal,  and  not  a  natural  right.  In  a  state  of 
nature,  Tif  such  state  ever  existed  except  in  the  imagination  of  the  poeti>,)  every  man 
acts  for  himself,  and  is  the  sole  judge  of  what  will  contribute  to  his  happiness.  When 
he  enters  into  the  social  state,  which  he  is  compelled  to  do,  to  ffuard  himself  against 
violence,  and  to  protect  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  he  gives 
up  to  the  society  the  powers  of  Government,  and  surrenders  to  it,  so  much  of  his 
natural  rights  as  are  essential  to  secure  to  him  such  portion  of  those  rights  which  he 
retains,  or  such  other  rights  as  grow  out  of  the  new  relations  in  which  be  is  placed. 

In  the  rudiments  of  society,  and  whilst  the  people  are  few,  the  making  laws  and 
the  decision  on  the  most  important  concerns,  sucn,  for  instance,  as  war  and  peace, 
were  exercised  by  the  body  of^the  people  in  their  collective  capacity.  Such  was  the 
ancient  republic  of  Athens,  and  some  of  the  other  Grecian  States,  and  such  is  said  to 
be  the  little  republic  of  St.  Marino.  When  the  community  became  large,  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  exercise  their  sovereignty  in  their  primary  Assemblies.    These 
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were  too  ntunerout  for  deliberatioD,  and  were  too  much  under  the  control  of  Tiolent 
passions,  and  too  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  seductions  of  Artful  men,  who  flatUred 
the  people  only  to  destroy  them.     It  was  found  absolutely  necessary,  to  entrust  the 
makmg  of  laws  and  the  management  of  the  public  a&urs  to  agenU,  or  deputies, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  representation.    The  power  of  voting  for  these  agenU  or  depu- 
ties constitutes  the  Right  of  Sofirage.     This  plain  exposition  of  the  origin  and  for- 
mation of  society,  incontf'stibly  shows  that  both  Representation  and  Sumrage  are  so- 
cial institutions.    It  proves  that  it  is  a  solecism  to  insist,  that  it  is  proper  to  refer  back 
to  a  state  of  nature,  for  principles  to  regulate  rights  which  never  existed  in  itr-which 
could  only  exist  after  mankind  abandoned  it,  rather  than  bv  a  correct  estimate  of 
those  relations,  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  society,  of  which,  both  Representa- 
tion and  Suffrage  are  the  offspring.    It  has  been  attempted  to  sustain  almost  unlimited 
suffrage,  (I  know  not  whether  in  the  Committee,  as  1  did  not  come  in  until  after  the 
gentleman  from  Loudoun  had  been  speaking  some  time,  but  certainly  elsewhere,)  by 
reference  to  those  general  phrases  in  the  Bill  of  RighU,  which  declare, "  that  all  men 
are  by  nature  equolly  free  and  independent."    But  the  same  section  of  the  Bill  of 
RighU  plainly  discnminates  between  the  state  of  nature,  and  the  social  sUte,  and  ad- 
mits tlie  modification  which  natural  rights  may  receive  by  entering  into  society.    It 
is  true  it  speaks  of  inherent  rights,  of  which  men,  when  they  enter  into  society 
"  cannot  by  any  compact  deprive  or  divest  their  posterity  j"  "  namely,  the  enjoyment 
of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and  pursu- 
ing and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety."    But  it  is  most  obvious  that  this  last  clause 
does  not  comprehend  suffrage,  or  representation,  or  any  fiincied  rights  growing  out  of 
them ;  first,  because  these  are  not  natural  rights ;  and  next,  if  they  were,  as  the  cUuse 
last  referred  to  enumerates  the  rights  which  a  man  in  a  social  state  cannot  alienate, 
and  that  enumeration  has  nothing  to  do  with  suffrage  or  representation,  it  must  in 
candour  be  admitted,  that  these  subjects  are  surrendered  (so  far  as  the  Bill  of  Rights 
is  concerned)  to  the  regulation  of  society.    These  considerations,  Mr.  Chairman,  ap- 
pear to  me  clearly  to  prove,  that  in  deciding  upon  sufllage,  we  are  deciding  a  ques- 
tion of  expediency  and  poHcy,  and  that  we  ought  so  to  regulate  it,  as  will  oest  pro- 
mote the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  society.    Our  opponents  have  themselves  a^ 
forded  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  we  contend  for,  by  advocating 
schemes  of  suffrage  which  profess  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  right, 
though  those  restrictions  (in  my  bumble  judgment)  are  totally  inadequate  and  illusory. 
I  have  reflected  much  on  this  subject,  becaujie  every  one  must  nave  anticipateid, 
that  it  would  be,  save  one,  the  toiost  important  which  could  employ  the  deliberations 
of  this  assembly,  and  that  with  the  one  alluded  to,  it  had  the  most  intimate  connexion. 
In  forming  my  opinion,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  that  the  rule  laid  down  in  our  Bill  of 
Rights,  is  the  true  one  on  this  subject.    And  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  join 
moift  heartily  in  the  eulogiums  which  have  been  so  repeatedlv  pronounced  bv  the 
ffentlemen  on  the  other  side,  on  the  profound  wisdom,  exalted  patriotism,  and  un- 
bounded devotion  to  free  Governments,  of  the  framers  of  bur  Bill  of  Rights.    I  sub- 
scribe entirely  to  every  part  of  it,  and  adopt  it  as  containing  the  articles  of  my  political 
faith.    It  is  nuich,  however,  to  be  deplored,  that  whilst  these  sentlemen  pay  sueli 
adoration  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  ar.d  its  authors,  they  should  in  the  same  breath  deny 
that  thev  understood  their  own  principles,  and  assert,  that  in  the  formation  of  every 
essential  part  of  the  Constitution,  they  were  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  them ! 
What  then,  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  authors  of  our  Constitution  on  this  subject? 
It  is,  '*  that  all  men  having  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent,  common  interest  with, 
and  attachment  to,  the  community,  have  the  Right  of  Suffrage."     Every  part  of  this 
definition,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  hiffhiy  important.     First,  there  must  be  "  sufficient  evi- 
dence," and  next,  it  must  be  the  evidence  **  of  permanent,  common  interest  with, 
and  attachment  to,  the  community."    Now.  I  contend  that  this  sufficient  evidence  of 
common,  permanent  interest,  is  only  to  be  round  in  a  lasting  ownership  of  the  soil  of 
the  country. 

Tliis  kind  of  property  is  durable,  it  is  indestructible;  and  the  man  who  acquires,  or 
is  the  proprietor  or  it,  connects  his  fate  by  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  with  the  destiny 
of  the  country.  No  other  species  of  property  has  the  same  qualities,  or  affords  tlie 
same  evidence.  Personal  property  is  fluctuating — it  is  frequently  invisible,  as  well  as 
intangible — it  can  be  removed,  and  can  be  enjoyed  as  well  in  one  society  as  another. 
What  evidence  of  permanent  interest  and  attachment,  is  afforded  by  the  ownership 
of  horses,  cattle,  or  slaves?  Can  it  retard  or  impede  the  removal  fh>m  the  State,  in 
times  of  difficulty  or  danger  impending  over  it  ?  What  security  is  the  ownership  of 
Bank  or  other  stocks,  or  m  the  funded  debt?  None.  A  man  may  transfer  this  kind 
of  property  in  a  few  moments,  take  his  seat  in  the  stage,  or  embark  in  the  steamboat, 
and  be  out  of  the  State  in  one  day,  carrying  with  him  all  he  possesses. 

The  same  objection  applies  to  admitting  persons  who  have  only  a  temporary  in- 
terest in  the  soil :  besides,  that  these  temporary  interests  give  a.  control  to  others, 
over  the  votes  of  the  holder,  just  as  certaimy,  as  that  **  a  control  over  a  man*s  subsi*- 
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tence,  U  always  a  control  over  his  will/*  In  yain  do  gentlemen  refer  to  the  example 
of  other  States.  Here  we  have  a  safe  rule  laid  down,  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors, whom  gentlemen  unite  in  canonizing,  and  tested  and  approved  by  the  experience 
of  more  than  half  a  century.  Sir,  I  always  thought  1  was  a  republican,  but  gentle- 
men would  argue  me  out  of  my  beUef.  1  have  uways  supposed,  that  our  Riffht  of 
Suffrage  was  so  constructed,  as  to  protect  both  persons  and  property.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  wish  to  exclude  any,  who  I  can  be  convinced  ought  to  be  admitted,  or 
that  I  would  oppress  any  portion  of  m^  fellow-citizens.  My  principles  would  lead 
me  to  admit  all  I  could,  consistently  with  what  I  believe  the  welfare  of  society  re- 
quires. 1  am  no  enemy  to  the  non-freeholder;  but  I  must  vote  for  that  rule,  which 
by  securing  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  society ,  secures  those  inestimable  blessings 
.  to  every  member  of  it.  I  do  not  deny  to  the  advocates  of  greatly  extended  suffrage, 
either  in  this  House  or  out  of  it,  perfect  rectitude  and  sincerity  of  motive.  Enthusiasm 
is  always,  sincere — but  that  truth  does  not  at  all  mitigate  the  evils  and  desolations, 
which  it  has  often  inflicted  on  mankind. 

Sir,  I  know  it  has  become  fashionable  to  represent  those  who  are  opposed  to  many 
of  the  innovations  which  are  contemplated,  as  the  enemies  of  the  people.  Whether 
I  am  their  friend,  I  shall  endeavor  to  nftmifest  by  mj  acts,  and  not  by  my  professions. 
No  denunciations  have  any  terror  for  me.  They  will  pass  by  me  <<  hke  the  idle  wind 
which  1  regard  not."  There  is  what  I  consider  a  very  strong  and  decisive  ar^ment 
in  favor  of  the  rule  I  lay  down,  for  suffirage  to  be  drawn  from  the  act  of  the  iramen 
of  our  Bill  of  Rif  hts,  which  is  contemporaneous  with  it.  It  is  that  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  declares  **  that  the  Rifht  of  Sufirage  in  the  election  of  members  of 
both  Houses,  shall  remain  as  exercised  at  present"  Now,  the  freehold  sufirage  was 
then  the  established  mode.  The  framers  of  your  Constitution  declare  to  you  in  tb« 
most  emphatic  manner,  that  the  rule  which  they  laid  down  in  the  Bill  of  lUghts  as  to 
suffrage,  could  only  be  complied  with,  by  requiring  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil. 
Here  then,  is  contemporaneous  exposition  always  deemed  the  best.  Nay,  more,  here 
is  a  declaration  of  these  wise  men  who  framed  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  to  what  they 
intended  in  it.  Will  gentlemen  contend,  after  their  splendid  eulogiums  on  them, 
that  they  did  not  understand  tlieir  own  words  and  intentions,  but  that  the  men  of  the 
present  day,  are  better  expositors  of  both?  But  the  intelligent  ^n^eman  from  Frede- 
rick, endeavours  to  obviate  the  force  of  this  ar^ment,  by  insisting  that  this  part  of 
the  Constitution  is  not  to  have  the  same  authority  as  other  parts,  because  the  namers 
of  the  Government  did  not,  for  the  first  time,  establish  the  rule  of  suffrage,  but  merely 
left  it  as  they  found  it.  This  may  be  specious,  but  in  my  poor  judgment,  is  not  solid. 
The  framers  of  our  Grovemment  were  employed  in  establishing  a  system  adapted  to 
the  chanj^s  produced  by  the  revolution.  It  was  not  incumbent  on  them  to  change 
every  thing.  It  was  only  wise  and  proper  to  abolish  such  parts  of  our  former  system, 
as  were  irreconcileable  with  the  republican  form  we  were  about  to  carry  into  effect. 
Thus,  we  find  in  several  parts  of  the  Constitution,  portions  of  the  old  institutions 
were  retained.  But  they  were  retained  upon  due  consideration,  and  by  adoption  be- 
came just  as  much  the  act  of  the  framers  of  the  Grovernment,  as  the  parts  which  were 
created  by  them.  If  the  framers  of  the  Government  had  said  the  sufirage  should  be 
conferred  on  the  freeholder,  it  would  be  admitted,  I  presume,  that  in  every  sense,  it 
was  a  rule  established  by  tliem.  Now,  can  it  make  any  difference,  except  in  mere 
form,  that  a  phraseology  is  used,  which  retains  the  rule  of  sufirage  which  had  pre- 
viously existed.  But  ue  same  ^ntleman  contends,  that  the  retention  of  the  Right 
of  Suffrage,  as  theretofore  exercised,  resulted  probably  either  from  the  Constitution 
being  made  in  haste  and  amid  the  noise  of  hostile  cannon,  or  that  it  was  a  sacrifice 
made  to  propitiate,  or  rather  to  avoid  the  alienation  of  the  fireeholders.  Both  these 
hypotlieses  appear  to  me  to  be  incorrect.  As  to  the  Constitution  being  the  result  of 
hasty  or.  timid  councils,  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Giles,)  in  a  former 
debate,  has  clearly  shown,  on  the  best  evidence,  it  was  not  uie  case.  And  as  to  this 
provision  being  an  oblation  to  the  freeholders,  I  find  no  trace  in  the  Constitution 
Itself,  in  the  lustory  of  the  times,  or  even  in  any  tradition  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  to  justify  the  idea.  I  believe  that  at  the  period  spoken  of,  there  was  such  a  devo- 
tion to  country,  such  a  love  of  liberty,  and  such  disinterestedness,  that  the  Convention 
might,  with  perfect  safety,  have  made  any  arrangement  which  they  believed  would 
contribute  to  sustain  fVee  principles.  But  they  were  wise  and  practical  statesmen, 
and  they  knew  and  felt,  that  they  had  estabUshed  a  rule  which  was  perfectly  com- 
patible with  republican  institutions.  The  force  of  the  argument  derived  from  their 
autliority ,  as  well  as  from  the  experience  under  it,  remains  complete  and  unimpaired. 
Gentlemen  arjgue  this  question  as  if  it  was  one  between  the  Satraps,  (the  existence  of 
whom  they  choose  to  suppose)  and  the  poor  of  the  land.  Instead  of  making  war 
upon  the  middling  or  even  the  poorer  classes,  we  believe  we  are  defending  their  best 
interests.  We  go  not  for  the  interests  of  wealth,  when  we  say,  that  we  are  of  opinion 
that  an  interest  m  the  soil  is  the  best  evidence  of  permanent  attachment.  This  idea 
of  «a  aristocracy  of  fireeholders,  is  not  only  incorrect  but  ludicrous.    Are  we  con- 
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tending  for  giying  wealth  in  the  distribution  of  snfTrage,  a  weight  in  proportion  to  it« 
extent?  The  answer  is,  that  a  freeholder,  whose  farm  is  worth  fifty  dollars,  has  as 


1  get  r  ,  ,  , 

in  some  (indeed  many)  for  twenty-five  dollars,  or  for  a  smaller  sum.  And  yet  we  are 
gravely  told,  that  these  freeholds,  accessible  as  they  are  to  the  industry  and  exertions 
of  all,  constitute  an  odious  aristocracy.  Sir,  we  do  not  even  require  that  these  free- 
holds should  be  productive^  (as  many  of  them  are  not)  of  one  cent  of  revenue.  Sir, 
the  beauty  of  this  system,  its  repubhcan  feature,  is,  that  the  humblest  freeholder  is 
put  on  a  rooting  with  the  richest  man  in  the  State.  It  was  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  report  of  the  LegisUtive  Committee  proposed  what  I  conceived  to  be  a  violation 
of  our  Constitutional  principles  on  this  subject,  by  requiring  that  in  addition  to  the 
quantity  of  acres  required  by  law,  there  should  be  a  tax  to  a  certain  amount  paid.  I 
yoted  against  this  restriction,  and  I  am  glad  it  was  stricken  out  by  a  lar^e  majority. 
I  am  for  depriving  no  man  of  a  vote,  now  entitled  to  it.  I  care  not  wheUier  a  man's 
fireehold  be  productive  or  otherwise.  It  is  his  all,  and  is  as  dear  to  him,  as  the  freehold 
of  the  owner  of  thousands  of  acres  is  to  its  proprietor.  But  it  is  said,  that  ever}r  man 
who  pays  a  tax  ought  to  vote — now,  what  evidence  of  interest  in  the  community,  is 
fdmbhed  by  the  payment  of  four  cents  upon  a  horse,  or  paying  a  poor  rate  and 
county  levy  ?  Is  it  even  the  semblance  of  testimony,  that  the  person  paying  it,  in- 
tends to  remain  in  the  Commonwealth  ?  It  is  also  contended  that  service  m  the  mihtia, 
is  a  proper  and  yalid  claim  to  a  vote.  It  is  said  the  non-freeholder  fights  your  battles — 
but  does  not  the  freeholder  do  so  too  ?  And  does  he  not  do  another  thing,  pay  for  the 
support  of  the  non-freeholder  ?  War  cannot  be  carried  on  by  men  alone :  ^ou  require 
munitions  of  war,  provisions  and  ever^  thing  necessary  to  equip  and  sustain  an  army. 
Without  these,  numbers  are  of  no  avail,  indeed  injurious.  Tour  arm^  would  soon  be 
disorganized  without  them.  In  time  of  peace,  the  militia  service  which  is  common 
to  freeholder  and  non-f^eholder,  is  light,  if  not  nominal.  In  time  of  war,  you  draw 
heavily  on  the  property  of  the  countiy,  and  then  the  freeholder  is  not  only  bound  to 
fight,  but  to  pay.  We  have  a  strong  example  of  this  during  the  last  war.  During 
that  war,  Virginia  was  thrown  very  much  upon  her  own  resources,  and  having  found 
that  the  keeping  very  large  bodies  of  militia  in  the  field,  was  yery  harassing  to  tie 
people,  yery  expensive,  and  not  very  efficient,  the  Assembly  determined  on  raising 
ten  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  the  State.  The  law  provided,  that  the  expenses 
of  these  troops  should  be  assessed  on  the  property  of  the  country,  and  it  would  have 
&]len  with  great  and  oppressive  weight  on  the  land  and  slave-owners.  Happily,  the 
intervention  of  peace  saved  the  countiy  from  the  severe  burthens,  to  which  the  pro- 
perty-holders would  have  been  subjected.  But  it  serves  to  sliow,  what  ever  will  be 
the  case,  when  we  are  exposed  to  Uie  calamities  incident  to  war. 

The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  has  stated,  that  he  knows  of  no  particular  virtue  at- 
tached to  the  soil,  that  we  should  select  the  owners  as  the  sole  depositories  of  political 
power.  All  professions  are  on  a  par  in  his  estimation.  I  do  not  pretend  that  great 
yirtnes  may  not  be  found  in  all  the  professions  and  walks  of  life.  But  I  do  beueve, 
if  there  are  any  chosen  people  of  God,  they  are  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  If  there 
be  virtue  to  be  found  any  wtiere,  it  would  be  amongst  the  middling  farmers,  who  con- 
stitute the  yeomanry,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  countiy.  Sir,  they  are  men  of  mo- 
derate desires,  they  have  to  labor  for  their  subsistence,  and  the  support  of  their  fami-; 
lies ;  their  wishes  are  bounded  by  the  limits  of  their  small  possessions ;  they  are  not 
harassed  by  envy,  by  the  love  of'^show  and  splendor,  nor  agitated  by  the  restless  and 
insatiable  passion  or  ambition.  When  they  lay  their  heads  at  night  upon  their  pillows 
under  the  consciousness  of  having  spent  the  day  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  to 
their  fiunilies,  they  enjoy  a  sweeter  sleep  under  their  humble  rw>ft,  than  frequently 
do  those  who  repose  in  gilded  palaces.  Amid  the  same  description  of  persons,  I 
should  look  for  independence  of  character.  It  is  a  fact,  that  our  voters  are  less  ex- 
posed to  influence  and  intrigue,  than  any,  I  believe,  in  the  United  States.  A  roan  may 
be  popular  enough  to  be  elected  himself,  but  he  cannot  dictate  to  the  yoters  to  eleot 
any  other.  A  man  who  would  attempt  this  would  be  apt  to  be  insulted,  and  I  have 
known  illustrious  examples  of  some  of  the  most  popular  men;  aye.  Sir.  in  the  zenith 
of  their  popularity,  who  could  not  control  an  election  in  favour  of  anotner.  Do  jou 
ever  hear  in  this  State  of  a  man  being  called,  as  in  some  of  the  States,  the  partisan 
of  some  great  name  ?  A  Livingston  man,  or  a  Clinton  man  for  example  ?  Ask  one 
of  our  freeholders  whose  man  he  is,  he  will  tell  you  he  is  his  own  man.  These  men 
know  that  their  land  is  their  own,  that  they  are  tne  lords  of  the  soil  \  that  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  common  law,  their  house  is  their  castle,  and  that  no  man  dare 
invade  eitner,  with  impunity.  Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  any  pro- 
perty which  attaches  a  man  so  much  to  the  country  as  the  land  }  There  is  none.  His 
attachment  to  his  home,  is  connected  with  the  best  sympathies  of  the  human  heart. 
It  ii  the  place  of  his  boyish  sports,  the  birth  place  of'^his  children;  and  contains  th« 
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boDM  of  his  aacetton.    He  will  lore  his  coantry  which  contaias  a  home  so  deer  to 
him,  and  defend  that  country  at  the  hazard  of  his  life. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  shows  the  propriety  of  making  land  the  basis  ef 
political  power.    It  is,  that  the  land,  has  always  been,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be, 
the  priucipal  source  from  which  all  your  taxes  are  derived.    The  freeholders,  if  they 
are  an  aristocracy,  are  the  most  lenient  aristocrats  who  ever  existed.    From  the  fomi- 
dation  of  our  Republic,  and  long  before,  land-holders,  who  are  the  largest  slave-hol- 
den  too,  have  paid  your  principal  taxes.    We  have  parted  with  the  customs  to  the 
Genera]  Government,  and  the  only  other  sources  of  revenue  of  any  great  extent, 
are  your  lands  and  negroes.    The  freeholders  tooMiay  a  large  share  of  ue  other  taxes, 
inch  as  taxes  on  licenses,  horses  and  carriages.     You  can  never  expect  to  see  a  oa|n- 
tation  tax,  nor  an  income  tax.    They  both  are  odious  In  their  character;  the  first  is 
very  unjust,  and  the  second  must  be  attended  with  such  inquisitorial  powers  to  your 
officers,  and  be  so  easily  eluded  by  fraud,  that  it  will  not  be  attempted.    They  tried  it 
in  England,  and  it  was  the  cause  of  overturning  the  ministry  which  introduced  it. 
But  the  great  advantage  of  the  freehold  system  is,  that  it  keeps  the  Government  im 
the  hands  of  the  middling  classes.    So  far  from  being  aristocratic,  it  is  the  best  safe* 
guard  against  aristocracy.    It  places  the  power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested to  guard  both  property  and  persons  against  oppression.    The  idea  of  aristocracy 
b  absunT    Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  aristocracy  or  fifty  dollar,  or  twenty-five  dollar 
freeholders .'  In  the  hands  of  these  freeholders,  personal  rights  are  just  as  secure  m 
the  rights  of  property.    Many  of  the  non-freeholders  are  the  sons  of  freeholders. 
Would  they  support  measures  which  would  oppress  their  own  sons  ?  Besides,  have 
not  the  ijrreat  body  of  the  freeholders  such  perfect  identity  of  condition  with  the  non* 
freeholders,  that  they  could  puss  no  law  for  the  regulation  of  personal  rights  which 
would  not  equally  affect  them  as  well  as  the  non-freeholders.    To  those  who  take  a 
superficial  view  of  things,  it  might  appear  that  placing  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
men,  without  regard  to  their  condition,  would  advance  the  cause  of  liberty.    Many 
will  tell  yon.  Sir,  that  they  would  do  this  to  counteract  the  influence  of  wealth  in 
society. 

But  these  men,  many  of  whom  are  ardent  friends  of  liberty,  are  unconsciously 
laboring  to  undermine  the  cause  of  which  they  mean  to  be  the  strenuous  advocates. 
As  lonff  as  political  power  is  placed  as  it  now  is  in  Virginia,  in  the  hands  of  the  mid* 
dling  classes,  who,  though  not  rich,  are  yet  sufficiently  so,  to  secure  their  indepen* 
dence,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  wealth.  But  place  power  in  the  hands  of  tnoee 
who  have  none,  or  a  verv  trivial  stake  in  the  community,  and  you  expose  the  poor 
and  dependent  to  the  influence  and  seductions  of  wealth.  The  extreme  rich,  and  the 
extreme  poor,  if  not  natural  allies,  will  become  so  in  fact.  The  rich  will  relieve  the 
necessities  of  the  poor,  and  the  latter  will  become  subservient  to  the  ambition  of  the 
rich.  You  hear  nothing  of  the  bribery  and  corruption  of  freeholders.  No  man  is 
hardy  enough  to  attempt  it.  But  extend  the  Right  of  Suffirage  to  every  man  depen- 
dent, as  well  as  independent,  and  you  immediately  open  the  £od-gates  of  corruption. 
You  will  undermine  the  public  and  private  virtue  of  your  people,  and  this  your 
boasted  Republic,  established  by  the  wisdom  of  your  ancestors,  and  defended  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  will  share  the  fate  of  all  those  which  have  preceded  it,  whose 
gradual  decline,  and  final  extinction,  it  has  been  the  melancholy  task  of  history  to 
record. 

Mr.  Chaurman,  the  revolution  of  France  has  been  frequently  invoked  into  this  de- 
bate, by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side ;  but  I  cannot  see  to  what  usefbl  purpose  of 
argument  they  have  applied  it.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  thin^  very  inviting  in 
the  progress  or  termination  of  that  revolution,  from  which  we  can  mfer  the  propnety 
of  a  hasty,  inconsiderate  and  radical  change  of  our  institutions.  The  French,  I  be- 
lieve, had  cause  to  be  greatly  dissatisfied  with  their  ancient  Government.  During 
that  revolution,  though  young,  I  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  what  I  believed  to 
i>e  the  cause  of  the  people  resisting  oppression.  But  the  excesses  of  that  revolution, 
iave  done  more  injury  to  the  cause  of^  freedom,  than  any  thing  which  has  happened 
n  modern  times.  Those  excesses  have  served  to  rivet  the  chams  of  despotism  in  all 
:he  monarchies  of  Europe.  Those  who  set  the  revolution  in  motion,  were  many  of 
;hem,  I  have  no  doubt,  virtuous  and  enlightened  men.  But  they  were  more  of  phi- 
oeophers  and  theorists,  than  practical  statesmen.  They  enlightened  the  minds  of^the 
>eople.  They  pointed  out  the  oppressions  and  tyranny  under  which  thev  sufiered. 
They  raised  a  storm^which  they  had  not  the  power  to  direct,  and  of  which  they  be- 
tame  the  victims.  They  devised  schemes  or  Government,  which  were  either  not 
idapted  to  the  state  of  the  times,  or  which  the  people  were  incapable  of  living  under. 
They  did  not  know  how  free  Governments  would  work :  meanwhile,  there  arose  &o- 
ione,  to  which  revolutions  not  unfrequently  give  birth,  consisting  (^  men  who  had 
lothiii^  to  lose  and  every  thing  to  gain — men  dissolute  and  depraved — who,  under 
he  mask  of  patriotism,  were  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  power.  Those 
enKMifl  ooDeetiiig  rouiftd  them  all  the  men  of  despeitte  fortnnee,  aided  by  the  mobs  of 
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Puif,  bafan  bj  pnthinff  rev^rfationary  prineiplM  to  an  eztrame,  which  those  wkb 
oommenced  the  work  of  refomiatioD  never  contemplated;  and  because  they  wonM 
not  sanction  the  crimes  which  were  perpetrated  by  the  mountain  and  other  tactions, 
they  were  brought  to  the  guillotine.  £Tery  man  must  recollect  with  horror,  the  bloody 
scenes,  which  took  place  in  France,  when  no  age,  no  sex,  no  virtues  were  safe  from 
the  infuriated  monsters  who  perpetrated  crimes  under  the  proianed  name  of  liberty. 
I  mention  not  these  things  in  derogation  of  the  cause  of  freedom.  I  should  rejoice 
to  see  free  institutions  established  in  every  country  which  willed  to  be  free.  But  what 
was  the  result?  After  spilling  oceans  of  Mood,  France  flew  to  the  arms  of  despetisai 
as  a  refuge  from  crimes  and  miseries  inflicted  under  the  abused  name  of  liberty — and 
where  is  she  now?  Restored  to  the  dominion  of  the  same  odious  dynasty,  to  escape 
which,  she  suffered  so  long  and  so  cruelly.  The  misfortunes  she  has  undergone, 
have  strengthened  what  is  called  the  cause  of  legitimacy,  by  uniting  all  the  despots 
of  the  world,  in  a  crusade  against  liberty,  and  rendermg  desperate  the  friends  of 
Ubeoral  principles  in  every  part  of  Europe.  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  sobject,  and 
should  not  have  said  thus  much,  but  that  the  example  of  France  has  been  so  often 
quoted  on  us.  Our  lot  in  this  Commonwealth  is  a  happy  one,  if  we  would  bat  be 
eontent  with  it.  Our  institutions  are  free,  no  man  is  oppressed,  and  every  man  is  se- 
eore  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  honest  industry.  Our  Government  has  no 
taint  of  monarchy,  or  aristocracy,  and  power  is  in  tlie  hands  of  the  great  body  df  the 
yeomanry  of  the  countiy.  ^  Wliat  can  a  people  want  more ! 

It  was  not  my  purpose  to  answer  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  in  detail.  I  wished 
to  fl4ve  a  general  view  of  the  principles,  on  which  I  vindicate  the  freehold  Right  of 
Suffiage,  though  it  may  be  capable  of  some  modifications.  I  will  make  a  few  remarks, 
however,  on  the  charges  of  oppression  and  misrule,  which  the  gentleman  has  brought 
against  the  existing  Government.  The  gentleman  must  have  been  hard  pressed  for 
fiusts  to  illustrate  his  opinion,  when  he  h^  resorted  to  a  period  of  remote  antiquity, 
the  vear  1656,  to  quote  an  insulated  provision  in  the  Statute  Book,  to  shew  oppression 
in  the  freeholders.  I  allude  to  the  exemption  of  voters  and  overseers  from  militia 
services.  This  law  remained  in  force  only  a  few  years — we  hear  of  no  instence  of 
complaint  against  it — and  we  do  not  know  but  it  originated  in  sound  policy,  which 
might  have  required,  that  in  the  then  state  of  infancy  of  the  Colony,  surrounded  as 
they  were  by  hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  and  trembling  for  their  existence,  it  might  have 
been  necessary  to  keep  a  certain  portion  of  the  population  employed  in  raising  the 
means  of  subsistence,  whilst  others  were  engaged  in  guarding  the  frontiers,  or  re- 
peUing  incursions. 

The  other  specifications  of  supposed  abuses,  appear  to  me  unimportant  in  their 
ehaiacter,  and  susceptible  of  easy  answers.  But  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long 
on  the  indulgence  or  the  Committee,  and  will  conclude  with  observing,  that  when  the 
talented  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  after  the  other  side  have  been  so  long  called  on, 
to  point  out  any  abuses  which  have  existed  under  this  Grovemment,  has  only  been 
able  to  find  such  as  he  has  enumerated,  it  amounts  to  the  highest  eulogium,  which  can 
be  pronounced  on  our  institutions. 

Mr.  Leigh  now  moved  that  when  the  Convention  adjourned,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
eleven  o'cfock;  which  motion  gave  risejto  a  desultory  debate,  in  whicn  Messrs.  Leigh, 
Mercer,  Stanard,  Doddridge  and  Nicholas  took  part,  and  wluch  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  Mr.  Leigh's  motion,  by  a  large  majority ;  and  then,  on  Mr.  Doddridge's  mo- 
tion, the  House  adjourned. 


THURSDAY,  Novembeb  19,  1889. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Tkylor  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

The  House  went  again  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Powell  in  the  Chair: 

And  the  question  being  on  the  following  amendment  of  Mr.  Wilson,  as  modified  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Henderson : 

"  Resolved  J  That  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth,  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  upwards,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  SUte  two  years,  and 
in  the  county  where  he  proposes  to  vote,  one  year  next  preceding  the  time  of  offering 
such  vote ;  who  shall  have  been  enrolled  in  the  militia,  if  subject  to  military  dutv ;  and 
who  shall  have  paid  all  levies  and  taxes  assessed  tipon  him,  or  his  property,  for  the  year 
preceding  that  m  which  he  offers  to  vote,  shall  have  a  right  to  vote  for  members  of 
the  General  Assembly :  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  exercise  the 
Right  of  Sufl&age,  who  is  a  pauper ;  who  is  of  unsound  mind ;  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  any  inBimous  crime  -,  or  who  shall  be  a  non-conmiissioned  officer  or  private 
■ddier,  seaman  or  marine  in  the  regular  service  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this 
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Commenwealth ;  and  the  LegiaUtare  ihall  preseribe  Uie  mode  of  trymg  aad  deter- 
mining disputes  concerning  the  said  qualifications  of  YoierSy  wfauHiever  the  right  of 
a  person  to  vote  shall  be  questioned/* 

The  Chairman  rose  to  put  the  question,  when 

Mr.  Treztart  of  Soutliampton  took  the  floor  in  opposition  to  its  passage. 

Mr.  T.  said,  that  he  had  not  intended  to  have  said  aiqr  thing  upon  the  sabject  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Ck>inmittee,  nor  had  he  expected  to  nave  said  any  thing  upon 
anj  otiier  subject  which  might  be  discussed  in  the  Convention ;  but  as  the  proposed 
amendment,  the  question  under  debate,  notwithsUndinff  its  importance,  was  about  to 
be  submitted  without  any  other  discussion  than  that  which  it  received  yesterday,  ha 
felt  himself  impelled  to  submit  a  few  remarks — remarks  of  course,  which  could  not  be 
the  result  of  any  previous  preparation,  and  which  necessarily  must  be  desultory  in 
their  character.  What  was  the  question  under  consideration?  The  object  of  the 
amendment  was  to  ubolish  the  present  modification  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  and  to 
substitute  ia  its  place,  one  entirel;^  new  to  us.  When  a  people  undertake  to  make  a 
change  in  their  political  institutions,  affecting  the  foundation  of  (jrovemment,  it 
behoves  them  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution  and  circumspection.  We  should 
recollect  that  we  are  about  to  introduce  an  experiment  which  is  to  operate  upon  the 
afl»ctions,  prejudices,  and  long-established  habits  of  the  community,  and  the  conse- 
quences cannot  be  distinctly  foreseen  or  foretold.  A  numerous  population,  ftiling 
not  much  short  of  a  million,  cannot  at  once  throw  off  (heir  old  usages  and  customs^ 
and  accommodate  themselves  to  an  entirely  new  order  of  things,  radically  different 
firom  that  under  which  they  had  lived  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  many  and  great  evils.  This  Grovemment  had  existed  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  and  under  it,  the  people  had  enjoyed  happiness  and  contentment.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  occasional  clamors  arising' firom  local  causes  and  preiudices,  and  noi 
from  any  real  defects  in  the  form  of  Government ;  and  he  hoped  tnis  amendment 
would  not  be  adopted  to  allay  such  complaints.  In  that  part  ot  the  State  in  which 
he  resided,  he  haa  not  heard  of  any  serious  complaint  touching  the  Right  of  Suffrage. 
The  people  there,  in  this  respect,  at  least,  were  satisfied ;  why  then  adopt  this  new 
qualification  of  tlie  Right  of  Suffrage,  which  in  his  poor  opinion,  would  put  to  haxard 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  even  endanger  the  liberties  or  the  people  ? 
We  are  called  upon  to  substitute  for  the  Freehold  Suffrage,  that  which,  if  it  be  not 
Universal  Suffrage,  falls  but  little  short  of  it.  It  is  proposed  that  those  who  are 
twenty-one  vears  of  age,  who  bear  arms,  and  have  resiued  twelve  months  in  the 
county  in  which  the^  propose  to  vote,  should  have  this  right,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  amounted  m  effect,  to  what  he  called  Universal  Sufi[rage.  He  was  told  by 
one  gentleman,  (to  the  correctness  of  whose  statistics  he  did  no^  however,  fed  him- 
self bound  to  subscribe,)  that  the  adoption  of  this  measure  would  add  to  the  number 
of  voters  in  the  State  more  than  60,000,  the  present  number  being  somewhat  more 
than  40,000.  Thus,  the  power  of  the  Government  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  hands 
of  the  40,000,  who  have  the  deepest  interest  at  stake,  to  the  60,000,  who  have  com- 
paratively but  little  interest.  It  is  no  idle  chimera  of  the  brain,  that  the  possession  of 
land  fumbhes  the  strongest  evidence  of  permanent,  common  interest  with,  and 
attachment  to,  the  community.  Much  had  been  already  said  by  gentlemen  on  both 
•ides,  demonstrating  the  powerful  influence  of  local  attachment  upon  the  conduct  of 
man,  and  he  could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  how  that  passion  could  be  more  effec- 
tually brought  into  action,  than  by  a  consciousness  of  the  fiict,  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  the  spot  which  he  could  emphatically  call  his  home.  It  was  upon  this  foundation 
he  wished  to  place  the  Right  of  Suffrage.  This  was  the  best  general  standard  which 
could  be  resorted  to,  for  tlie  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  persons  to  be  invested 
with  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  were  such  persons  as  could  be,  consistentW  with  the 
•afetv  and  well-being  of  the  community,  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  that  riirht 
Much  had  been  said  in  the  discussion  yesterday,  of  the  oppression  and  impolicy 
resulting  from  an  adherence  to  the  present  restricted  Suffrage,  which  he  presumed 
was  intended  to  produce  some  effect  upon  public  opinion,  for  he  could  not  suppose  it 
was  intended  as  a  serious  argument  addressed  to  this  Committee. 

Among  other  thinn,  we  had  been  seriouslv  told  by  one  gentleman,  that  many  of 
the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  non-freeholdere,  labourinff  under  a  sense  of  the 
great  injustice  done  them  in  withholding  thb  Right  of  Suffrage,  were  known  to 
abandon  their  native  State,  and  to  emigrate  to  other  States  in  the  Union  where  Suf- 
frage was  Universal,  that  thereby  they  might  enjoy  that  most  invaluable  right  This 
was  a  mere  figment  of  the  fiincy.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  to  obtain  Uie  qualifi- 
cation of  a  voter,  the  expenditure  of  a  trifle  in  amount,  would  be  all  that  was  necee- 
•ary .  Tet,  we  are  told  that  the  persecuted  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  are  migra- 
ting to  other  parts  of  the  Union,  to  avoid  this  odious  principle,  and  doing  this  at  an 
expense  too,  much  beyond  what  would  be  required  to  make  them  ireehol<ters.  Gen- 
tlemen deal  in  fimcinil  suggestions.  He  would  venture  to  hazard  the  opinion,  that 
no  man  that  ever  lived  in  that  portion  of  the  State  firom  which  he  came,  wm  ever 
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known  to  fly  to  other  countries  to  aroid  that  or  any  other  kind  of  |K>Utieal  o^pnmBU. 
The  idea  was  a  new  one,  and  he  hoped  it  had  eprung  from  the  fruitful  imaffination  of 
the  gentleman.  Let  those  who  indulge  m  these  fancies,  enqvire  of  suck  Virginiaiui 
as  may  have  emigrated  to  other  Staites,  what  their  opinions  are  upon  this  subject. 
Will  they  be  found  to  revile  Virginia  with  curses,  because,  while  citizens  keie,  they 
enjoyed  not  the  Right  of  Suftafr*  ^  No.  They  would  liold  a  very  different  lan- 
guage, and  instead  of  complaints'  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  they  would  speak  in 
terms  c^  the  profonndest  veneration  of  lier  political  institutions.  Virginia  had  not 
so  completely  fallen  from  her  high  estate,  as  some  gentlemen  kad  been  pleased  to 
represent  ]  and  if  she  bad  sufl^red  any  deterioration,  it  did  not  result  so  much  from 
her  own  councils  as  from  those  of  another  Government,  which  in  many  respects 
exercises  a  controul  over  her  destinies.  Is  it  because  she,  in  common  with  the  other 
Southern  States,  is  labouring  under  a  deplorable  commercial  depression,  that  we  ar« 
called  upon  U>  abandon  tlie  old  and  established  order  of  things,  and  leok  for  an 
hnprovement  of  our  condition  firom  the  future  councils  of  the  State  Government? 
We  may  pull  down  this  Grovemment  under  this  vain  expectation,  but  ke  entertained 
serious  apprehensions  that  we  could  not  build  up  another  which  eould  k>Rg  endure. 
No,  Sir ;  the  condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  has  not  arisen  from,  nor  can  it  hm 
improved  by,  the  policy  of  the  State  Government,  in  the  regulation  of  ker  internal 
and  domestic  concerns.  It  could  not  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  Universal 
Sufifirage,  as  intended  by  the  pcoposHion  of  the  ^ntleman  firom  Mooonjaralia;  for  since, 
so  few  would  be  excluded,  be  felt  himself  justified  in  calltnf  it  Universal.  Htt 
indulged  a  sanguine  hope  that  tlie  Committee  was  not  prepared  to  ado^  this  bold 
innovation— he  would  say  this  dangerous  experiment,  fraught  in  kis  opinion,  witk 
mischief  inconceivable.  He  said  that  be  had  listened  with  much  attention  to  th* 
gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  who  addressed  tbe  Committee  yesterday. 
He  had  expected  that  that  gentleman  would  have  furnished  some  strong  and  eonelo* 
sive  arguments  in  support  of  that  side  of  this  question  which  he  bad  espoused — h* 
had  been  much  disappointed,  not  because  the  gentleman  did  not  possess  the  requisit* 
talents  and  ingenuity  to  sustain  himself  with  abifity  in  the  maintenance  of  any 
opinions  he  might  advance,  but  he  was  disposed  to  SMribe  his  disappointment  to  tb* 
fact,  that  the  subject  did  not  admit  of  more  conclusive  arguments.  This  Committee 
no  doubt  would  look  at  tlie  facts  according  to  that  gentleman's  own  statement,  unii»- 
fluenced  by  his  eloquent  efiusionsw  And  what  are  mose  fiicts  ?  To  substitute  for  the 
freeholder,  a  class  of  sixty  thousand  people,  who  are  to  controul  the  operations  €f  m 
Government,  in  the  correct  and  judicious  administration  of  which  the  forty  thousand 
fireeliolders,  with  tbe  whole  land  of  tbe  Commonwealtli  in  their  hands,  and  of  course 
possessed  of  all  otiier  species  of  property,  in  an  amount  greatly  exceeding  that  held 
by  the  non-freeholders.  In  other  words,  the  great  landed  interest  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  keeping  of  a  majority  of  twenty  thousand,  who  have  no  direct  and  immediate 
connection  with  it,  and  who  even  as  it  regards  all  other  property,  have  an  interest 
infinitely  short  of  that  which  the  freeholders  possess.  If  this  principle  were  intro- 
duced in  a  Government  administered  without  tbe  intervention  of  public  agents,  it 
would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  pure  democracy ;  and  we  have  yet  to  leans 
whether,  if  introduced  in  our  Government,  it  will  not  end  in  ruinous  consequence*. 
Gentlemen  who  advocate  this  extraordinary  extension  of  the  Right  of  SufiVB^re,  are 
compelled  to  admit  the  necessity  of  fixing  upon  some  limitation.  Upon  their  own 
principles,  they  exclude  three-fourths  of  Die  white  population  from  the  possession  of 
any  political  power.  According  to  tkeir  own  favourite  theory,  we  do  not  violate  any 
existing  rights  by  depositing  this  power  where  it  can  be  safely  lodged,  in  tbe  hands  of 
the  freelioklers — he  said  be  was  willing  to  accede  to  a  proposition  extending  tbe  Right 
of  Suffrage,  but  it  should  rest  upon,  or  be  closely  ana  intimately  connected  with,  tbe 
ownersliip  of  land — that  interest  must  be  considered  in  any  extension  of  tbe  Right  of 
Buffrage  which  would  meet  with  his  support. 

The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  rests  tbe  claim  of  non-fireebolders  to  the  Right  of 
Suffrage,  upon  the  military  services  which  they  are  called  u^n  tb  render  to  tbe 
.country.  An  apt  replv  has  been  already  given  to  this  pretension.  Freeholders  are 
called  upoh  to  render  like  military  services,  and  in  addition  thereto,  are  required  to  fW- 
nish  tbe  <'  sinews  of  war."  They  fight  by  the  side  of  non-freeholders  in  tkeir  coun- 
try's battles,  and  almost  exclusively  fumi^  the  peeuniaiy  means  of  sustaining  the 
<Tovemment  in  peace,  as  well  as  war.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  detain  tbe 
Committee  longer,  in  discussing  this  subject,  with  a  view  to  expose  the  extravagance 
of  tbe  scheme  presented  by  the  proposition  under  consideration.  He  would  not  refer 
to  passing  events  of  the  day,  in  support  of  what  he  was  about  to  say,  but  be  would 
remind  gentlemen  that  history  did  not  furnish  an  example  of  a  Grovemment  founded 
upon  Universal  Suffrage,  that  had  not  degenerated  to  a  despotism. 

A  comparison  had  been  made  between  the  other  States  of  this  Union  and  this 
State,  much  to  the  disparagement  of  Virginia.  -  It  was  not  his  intention  to  have 
passed  any  encomiums  upon  his  native  State.    It  did  not  become  bi^  to  deal  in  empty 
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ar  mAstamtial  eomj^ioieiitB  on  her  ingtitatioiia  or  her  people.  It  should  be  left  to 
others  lees  intereeted,  to  pans  jud^ent  upon  Uiese  matters — but  he  trusted  he  should 
be  excused  in  expressing  the  opinion,  that  in  most  respects  she  could  bear  a  compa- 
rison with  any  of  her  sister  States.  In  what  m  she  deficient?  in  what  respect  is 
she  behind  them?  Are  her  people  deficient  in  patriotism?  Are  they  wanting  in 
these  yirtues  which  ennoble  man  ?  Is  she  inferior  to  any  of  the  States  in  moral  cha- 
racter? In  all  these  respects,  he  would  say  she  stood  pre-eminently  high.  With  oli 
the  supposed  defects  in  her  character,  he  would  be  unwilling  to  exchange  it  for  that 
•f  any  other  country — not  eren  for  that  of  the  land  of  steady  habits,  l^awing  in 
review  the  whole  Union,  from  Maine  to  its  most  Southern  border,  no  cause  of  mor- 
tification would  result  from  the  comparison.  Has  she  not  produced  a  long  line  of 
Statesmen,  and  given  birth  to  a  galaxy  of  warriors,  whose  names  she  can  proudly 
point  to  in  refutation  of  this  charge  ?  Sir,  in  point  of  character,  she  yields  notliinfir 
to  her  sister  States,  and  for  this  character  she  is  mainly  indebted  to  those  politicu 
institutions  which  it  seems  we  are  resolved  shall  give  place  to  a  new  order  of  things ; 
8o  far  at  least,  as  that  can  be  effected  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposition  ofiered  by  the 
^ntleman  from  Monongalia. 

We  hare  been  referred  to  France,  by  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  and  have  been 
told  that  the  oppression  on  thepart  of  the  nobles  and  priesthood,  had  brought  on  the 
revolution  in  that  country.  We  have  no  nobles  here,  neither  have  we  any  priesthood 
practising  oppression  upon  the  people.  He  was  sure  that  no  oppressions  of^  that  kind 
were  practised  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State.  He  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  actual  state  of  things  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  he  had  always  believea  tlie 
people  of  that  region  of  the  State  to  be  an  honest,  virtuous,  and  intelligent  race  of 
men,  and  as  little  disposed  as  any  people  upon  earth,  to  submit  to  the  eort  of  oppres* 
•ion  spoken  of  by  that  ^ntleman.  It  is  true  that  these  oppressions  did  exist  in  thai 
eountry,  and  did  give  rise  to  that  revolution  which  was  attended  with  such  horrors 
snd  waste  of  human  life.  But,  Sir,  this  very  principle — this  Universal  Suffirage,  had  its 
full  share  in  bringing  upon  that  devoted  country,  the  calamities  to  which  it  was  exposed. 

He  was  sensible  that  his  observations  were  of  an  extremely  desultory  character. 
He  had  appeared  beforn  the  Committee  as  he  had  before  steted,  un€X{»ectedly  to  him* 
flelf,  and  ms  principal  object  was  to  occupy  a  limall  portion  of  its  time,  that  others 
who  he  knew  could  do  greater  justice  to  the  subject,  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
submitting  their  views.  He  was  sorry  that  he  had  detained  the  Committee  so  long. 
He  hopea  the  Committee  would  reject  the  proposition  under  consideration.  If,  how* 
ever,  tjie  proposition  could  be  modified  or  amended,  so  as  to  accord  with  his  views,  he 
would  vote  for  it:  otherwise,  he  could  not.  He  was  not  disposed  to  trust  to  specula- 
tive theories.  He  begged  leave,  however,  before  he  resumed  his  seat,  to  ask  the 
Committee  to  advert  to  the  manner  in  which  our  popular  elections  were  conducted, 
and  he  would  appeal  to  them  if  we  were  not  placed  in  an  enviable  situation  in  that 
respect,  compared  to  the  condition  of  those  States  in  the  Union  where  Sufirage  was 
more  extended  than  in  this.  We  hear  nothing  of  those  commotions  in  this  Steto 
which  frequently  occur  at  the  elections  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  where 
Universal  Suffiage,  or  something  approaching  nearly  to  it,  prevails.  He  had  been 
for  many  vears  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  the  elections  in  this  State  had  been 
eonducted,  as  he  supposed  every  other  member  of  this  body  had  been,  and  had  no 
doubt  he  should  be  sustained  by  all,  when  he  said  that  Virginia  in  this  respect  would 
bear  an  honorable  comparison  with  any  other  part  of  the  world.  No  popular  elections 
were  conducted  with  more  respect  tor  the  laws,  or  could  be  conducted  with  more 
regard  to  decorum.  If  we  add  sixty  thousand  to  the  number  of  voters,  we  must 
necessarily  change  the  mode  of  voting.  He  was  attoched  to  the  viva  voce  manner 
of  voting,  because  it  was  the  most  honest  and  manly  mode.  Extend  the  Right  of 
Suffrage,  and  you  must  resort  to  the  ballot-box :  otlierwise,  these  voters  cannot  act 
independently — ^they  must  have  tlie  means  of  concealing  their  votes.  That  change, 
as  simple  as  it  might  appear  to  some,  in  his  estimation,  would  let  in  a  flood  of  fraud 
nnd  corruption  which  would  end  in  the  destruction  of  every  thing  like  honesty  and 
independence  in  our  elections. 

Mr.  Doddridffe  proposed  that  in  taking  the  vote,  the  names  of  the  Committee 
flhould  be  called  over. 

The  Chair  in  reply,  remarked,  that  it  was  not  strictly  in  order,  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  to  call  over  names.  He  begged  to  make  the  suggestion,  tbat  the  divisions  on 
questions  in  Committee  were  to  be  regarded  only  in  the  liglit  of  comparisons  of  views; 
nnd  when  the  names  are  announced,  such  is  the  pride  of  opinion,  tliat  members  might 
be  inclined  aflerwarda  to  adhere  to  opinions,  which  they  might  have  been  disposed  to 
change,  but  for  their  premature  committal  before  the  public  eye.  He  merely  made 
the  suggestion.    The  Committee  might  take  it  for  what  it  was  worth. 

The  Chairman  rose  to  put  the  question,  when  Mr.  Batlt  addressed  the  Chair : 

Mr.  Chairman, — Before  you  put  the  question  on  the  amendment,  I  wish  to  express 
tty  opinion  in  fitvor  of  extending  the  Right  of  Suffirage,  which  is  now  under  coomL' 
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deratton.  I  tm  not  in  the  habit  of  apologfizin^,  when  I  consider  it  to  be  my  dutj  to 
addrees  thia  Committee,  and  I  shall  not  do  it  now.  I  will  saj,  that  although  1  did  in- 
tend to  apeak  on  the  proposition  now  under  discustuon,  at  some  other  time,  and  ex- 
pected that  other  gentlemen  would  have  occupied  your  attention  on  this  day ;  yet,  as 
the  question  is  about  to  be  taken,  and  as  my  constituents  are  among  the  foremost  in 
the  call  for  this  Convention,  for  the  express  wish  of  having  the  Right  of  Sufirage  ex- 
tended, I  owe  it  to  myself  and  to  them,  to  give  the  reasons  why  1  shall  vote  lor  th* 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Mononndia. 

In  the  year  1807,  the  people  of  Accomack  petitioned  the  General  Assemblv  to  call 
a  Convention,  to  extend  the  Right  of  Sufirage  to  other  persons  tlian  freeholders,  and 
to  redress  grievances  existing  under  the  Constitution.  At  that  time,  very  few  fhse- 
holders,  in  the  other  four  counties,  which  I  represent  in  part,  wished  for  such  a  mea- 
sure. But  at  this  time,  with  the  great  change  of  public  opinion  that  has  taken  place 
in  these  counties,  and  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of 
Accomack,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  a  very  large  majority  of  the  freeholders  or  the 
dbtrict,  are  in  favor  of  extending  the  Right  of  Suffirage  to  others  than  land-holders. 

When  I  was  elected  to  this  Convention,  I  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  infonn 
myself  of  the  alterations  and  amendments  to  the  existing  Constitution,  which  the 
people  in  every  part  of  the  State  demanded,  and  to  correct  these  evils  in  the  new 
Constitution.  And  when  I  shall  frankly  state  to  this  Committee  some  of  the  great 
amendments  in  the  Constitution,  which  my  constituents  wish  us  to  make,  and  as  I 
most  cordially  unite  with  them,  in  the  hop6,  that  tliose  improvements  will  be  made, 
I  am  not  to  be  considered  a  leveller,  a  revolutionist,  or  a  radical  reformer :  such  a 
character  does  not  belong  to  me,  it  is  &r  from  me.  A  sense  of  duty  points  to  me,  to 
pursue  that  course,  which  will  lead  to  the  correction  of  the  evils  complained  of  in  every 
part  of  the  State;  which  I  hope  and  expect,  will  be  so  amended  by  the  Constitution 
we  shall  submit  to  the  people,  that  thev  will  cheerfully  ratifjr  it. 
<  If  I  thought  that  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  would  endanger  the  safety  of 
property,  or  would  put  power  in  the  hands  of  those,  who  would  in  any  manner  abuse 
It,  1  would  not  vote  for  the  amendment,  but  would  give  it  my  most  decided  disapproba- 
tion. It  may  be  dangerous,  perhaps,  where  the  non-freeholders  are  destitute  of  pro- 
perty and  principle.  Such  is  not  the  character  nor  condition  of  the  people  amonir 
whom  I  live,  who  were  among  tlie  first  to  favor  the  extension  of  the  Rigrht  of  Sut- 
ftage,  and  are  now  so  unanimous  for  it.  It  may  be,  that  the  peculiar  situation  of  that 
people ',  the  difficultv  for  all  to  acquire  a  freehold,  and  the  denial  of  that  right,  to  those 
who  have  a  freehold  less  than  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  may  be  a  great  cause  in 
creating  that  unanimity,  which  at  this  time  exists  among  them  upon  this  question. 
They  mtve  not  the  ftcilities  of  acquiring  freeholds,  that  exist  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  to  qualify  themselves  to  be  voters,  where  there  is  so  much  waste  and  useless 
land.  If  a  man  could  by  law  vote  in  the  counUr  where  he  resides,  upon  the  requisite 
freehold,  situated  in  any  other  county  in  the  state,  he  might  purchase  a  freehold  in 
the  West,  where  the  rocks  and  mountains  cover  half  their  counties,  for  one  or  two 
dollars. 

Penned  up  in  a  peninsula,  every  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  vote,  cannot  realize 
that  blessing  under  the  present  system,  however  much  he  may  prize  the  privilege, 
whatever  may  be  his  standing  or  even  his  means.  Vhe  territory  is  small,  and  3ie 
tracts  of  twenty-five  acres,  which  are  necessary  to  make  the  qualification,  are  not 
easily  to  be  obtained  at  any  price;  but,  although  the  qualification  of  electors  are  thus 
eonfined  to  the  soil,  the  respectability  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  exclusively  derived 
from  that  source.  I  have  never  believed,  that  the  qualification '  ought  to  depend  on 
the  right  in  the  soil.  No  such  principle  is  believed  to  be  correct  among  the  people 
with  whom  I  live.  They  do  not  draw  their  subsistence  solely  from  the  land.  A  fireat 
proportion  of  them  are  worthy  mechanics,  and  many  earn  their  bread  by  plougning 
the  ocean.  It  is  not  easy  for  such  men,  on  their  first  entering  into  life,  to  lay  up  2  or 
$  300,  to  purchase  the  requisite  freehold,  to  quidify  them  to  vote.  However  easily 
that  might  be  obtained  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  having  vast  mountains  of  worthless 
land,  where  fifty  acres  may  be  acquired  by  a  week's  labour,  enterprize  and  industry 
eannot  alwajrs  be  so  soon  rewarded  in  a  dense  population,  where  land  is  in  great  de- 
mand, and  is  of  high  value.  I  have  never  considered  the  possession  of  a  freehold,  as 
the  best  evidence  and  test  of  permanent  and  common  interest  with,  and  attachment 
to,  the  community.  I  believe,  that  many  situations  and  circumstances  in  life  furnish 
tests  as  certain. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  declares,  **  that  election  of  members  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
ought  to  be  firee,  and  that  all  men  having  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent  common 
interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  community,  have  the  Right  of  Sufifrage.'*  And 
yet  so  much  has  been  said  on  the  necessity  of  disfranchising  the  soldier !  No  such  ne- 
eeasity  applies  to  the  Eastern  Shore.    There  it  is  considered  the  sacred  duty  of  all  to 

CMst  their  countiy  against  anv  invading  enemy.    During  the  two  wars  in  which 
conirtry  has  been  engaged,  there  were  no  exempts,  nor  was  there  one  example  of 
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way  man  shrinkiiig  firom  hia  duty ;  all  rushed  to  the  poet  of  danger  the  moment  the 
alarm  was  ^ven,  poor  and  rich.    The  moet  aged  was  found  quite  as  ready  as  the 

Joung.     No  man  waa  then  disqualified  from  the  protection  of  the  property  of  the  free- 
loMer ;  for,  all  showed  that  they  had  a  common  mterest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the 
community. 

it  is  said,  that  the  soldier  cannot  be  trusted — the  militia-man  cannot  be  trusted, 
without  he  has  a  freehold.  This  is  a  doctrine  which  ought  not  to  be  entertained. 
Compare  these  objections — a  more  patriotic  band  of  men  never  entered  the  armv  of 
Wastiington,  than  the  9th  Virginia  Continental  Regiment~tbey  fouffht  by  his  side  at 
Brandy  wine,  Grermantown,  Trenton,  Princeton  and  Monmouth,  and  Uieir  valor  is  well 
known  to  the  venerable  President  of  this  Convention;  and  I  rejoice  that  he  has  not 
forsaken  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  for  they  never  have  forsaken  him.  But,  Sir, 
the  independence  of  the  country  being  obtained,  they  disband  themselves  and  return 
home  in  beggary :  and  these  men  who  have  saved  the  Constitution  of  their  country, 
by  that  very  Constitution,  are  expdled  from  the  polls  to  make  way  for  some  old  tory : 
they  have  no  right  to  be  there,  because  they  have  shewn  no  permanent  inleregt  in,  and 
attachment  to,  the  community.  Sir,  this  scene  has  occurred  in  every  old  county  in 
the  State,  and  in  many  is  yearly  witnessed.  Such  things  roused  the  people  to  com- 
plain, and  induced  them  to  vote  for  a  Convention — I  mean  the  freeholders.  The^ 
cannot,  they  will  not  believe,  that  such  aged  and  virtuous  men  ought  not  to  partici- 
pate in  the  elective  franchise,  under  the  very  Government  that  their  valor  established. 
Is  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Monongalia,  a  project  of  the  non-free- 
holders? No,  Sir;  it  is  the  wish  of  the  freeholders  themselves,  to  restore  to  the  non* 
fireeholders  those  rights  which  they  ought  always  to  have  had.     If  21,89G  to  16,637, 

S'ves  any  expression  of  their  will,  they  have  said  that  they  are  desirous  to  abandon 
e  distinction  they  now  hold. 

If  this  Government  belongs  to  the  freeholders,  it  is  they  who  rav  we  are  willing  to 
part  with  this  exclusive  power,  and  share  it  with  our  brethren,  liie  freeholders  pos- 
sessing the  Government,  and  the  sovereignty  being  in  the  people,  and  the  freeholders 
desire  that  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens  shall  be  admitted  to  participate  in  pohtical 
power — what  good  reason  can,  or  has  been  assigned  for  tliis  Convention  to  o|^M)sa 
that  desire.^  U  is  not  the  non-freeholders  mere^ :  it  is  the  freeholders  themselves, 
who  complain  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  I  have  never  heard  tlie  non-freeholders 
half  so  loud  to  call  for  this  Convention,  as  the  freeholders  themselves. 

It  was  from  the  most  thickly  settled  part  of  tlie  county  of  Accomack,  and  from 
those  who  reside  near  the  Maryland  line,  that  the  demand  to  extend  the  Right  of  Su^ 
frage  was  most  earnest  Many  of  the  freeholders  have  cut  up  their  farms  already 
into  smaU  tenements,  to  |rive  to  their  sons  the  right  of  voting ;  so  that  they  can  lop 
off  no  more,  without  depnving  themselves  of  that  priyilege.  And  those  who  reside 
in  the  north  of  the  county,  having  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  Stats 
of  Maryland,  trading  to  their  town,  they  become  acquainted  with  their  institutioBS, 
and  they  see  how  the  extended  Right  of  Suffrage  operates  there,  and  finding  no  evil 
resulting  from  it^  consequently  they  are  anxious  for  the  cliange  in  their  own  State. 

Farms  are  divided  and  sulMiivided  so  often,  that  even  that  cannot  be  further  done 
to  ainr  advantage,  so  as  to  leave  a  support  to  a  family  practising  the  ^atest  industij 
and  frugality.  The  farm  being  now  so  small  that  it  can  only  be  ^iven  to  one  son, 
end  generally  the  first  bom,  he  remains  at  home  with  his  &ther — cultivates  the  land->- 
supports  him  in  his  old  age — and  at  his  death  inherits  the  freehold.  The  other  smw 
are  sent  from  home,  generally  to  the  towns  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  to  learn 
useful  mechanical  trades ;  tliey  return,  they  will  not  leave  the  view  of  the  smoke  of 
their  father's  dwelling ;  the  old  man,  perhaps,  can  cut  eff  an  acre  of  land  from  his  lit- 
tle farm,  or  purchase  one  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  which  is  erected  a  ship  yard  or  e 
blacksmith  shop — these  young  men  enter  with  great  skill  and  industry  on  their  trades, 
and  very  soon  marry :  these  useful  mechanics,  having  returned  to  your  State,  full 
•of  patriotic  love  for  this  Commonwealth,  and  as  much  attached  to  her  interests  as  the 
freeholder.  Yet,  you  are  going  to  say  to  them,  in  the  Constitution  you  are  now 
making,  *^  Toung  man,  you  have  returned  to  your  country,  with  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  your  useful  profession,  you  are  raising  up  a  family  of  great  promise  to  the  welfare 
of  Virginia,  but  you  get  your  living  by  throwing  the  broad-axe,  the  sledge-hammer, 
or  the' saw,  you  cannot  be  trusted,  you  have  not  that  attachment  to  your  country  as 
your  oldest  brother,  who  has  remained  at  home,  and  followed  the  plough-handles;  he 
must  be  trusted  to  vote  for  himself  and  you." 

Gentlemen  say  the  non-fireeholdern  do  not  wish  this  privilege  to  be  extended  to 
them.  I  know  of  no  such  description  of  men ;  and  if  there  be  many  of  that  opinion 
in  this  ancient  Commonwealth,  tney  are  fit  subjects  for  a  King.  A  free  man  who  is 
willing  to  be  governed  by  laws,  and  voluntarily  prefers  to  relinquish  to  other  men  the 
authority  to  elect  the  Lawgiver,  is  a  slave  ahready,  and  he  is  not  a  fit  member  of  a 
RepubUo. 
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Much  has  been  said  about  confbaion  at  elections.  I  do  not  beKere,  if  we  Ci^a— ■« 
the  Right  of  Suffirage  as  far  as  any  of  us  wish,  that  there  is  danger  on  this  score.  Our 
people  are  not  of  that  riotous  character.  I  have  never  seen  any  conf\ision  in  thai 
part  of  the  country  where  I  live,  at  elections.  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  any 
oonfbsion  in  any  part  of  Virginia  at  elections.  But  reject  this  proposition,  and  let  the 
old  restrictions  and  disqualifications  continue,  and  you  will  not  be  long  without  eon- 
fhsion,  and  great  confusion,  at  the  polls,  and  from  the  polls.  You  viust  show  a  die- 
position  to  redress  the  evils  of  which  the  people  complain,  or  you  must  expect  that 
their  complaints  will  assume  a  louder  tone.  But  suppose  the  people  shall  ever  be- 
come corrupt,  and  their  own  worst  enemies  at  elections,  (I  entertain  no  fear  that 
they  ever  will,)  and  that  riot  and  bloodshed  should  be  the  consequence.  There  is  a 
remedy  for  this,  and  a  simple  one :  it  is  to  lay  off  the  counties  into  small  electoral  dis- 
tricts, and  yon  prevent  all  danger  of  riot ;  (and  as  a  gentleman  near  me  suggests,)  let 
the  elections  be  held  on  the  same  day  in  all  the  districts,  and  that  will  orevent  large 
collections  of  people  at  one  place,  and  consequently  prevent  confusion.  No,  Sir,  there 
it  no  such  danger.  Have  your  people  ever  shown  a  disposition  for  insurrection  ? 
Have  you  ever  seen  or  heard  of  a  disposition  among  them  to  riot  and  insurrection  ? 
Have  you  ever  seen  or  heard  of  a  disposition  among  them  to  rise  in  arms  against  the 
General  Grovernment  ?  although  at  times  they  have  been  so  much  excited  aeaintst  the 
•dministration  of  that  Government.  They  can  be  trusted ;  they  may  with  the  utmost 
Mfety,  even  if  vou  extend  to  them  the  utmost  limits  of  the  elective  power,  he  trusted. 

My  worthy  friend  from  Richmond,  (Mr.  Nicholas,)  (and  I  use  that  expression  only 
in  reference  to  old  and  tried  friends,)  tells  us  about  revolutionary  France,  and  the 
evils  which  grew  out  of  it,  in  that  country.  Much  good  has  resulted  to  the  people 
fiom  that  revolution.  Why,  Sir,  it  may  have  happened,  that  the  heads  of  one  or  two 
contemptible  nobles  may  have  fallen  into  the  sack  of  the  executioner,  brought  on  by 
their  own  vices  and  treason,  but  nobody  lamented  their  fate.  The  people  were  bound 
down  in  chains,  which  the  Government  refused,  not  only  to  knock  off,  but  to  slacken : 
they  were  broken  and  torn  asunder ;  and  like  the  bursting  of  a  volcano,  desolated  all 
around.  But,  is  that  the  state  of  things  here.'*  Is  there  any  monarch,  or  rich  noble- 
man, to  throw  his  ffold  among  the  people  at  our  elections,  to  promote  the  utmost  eon- 
fbsion  and  riot .'  Let  us  not  take  for  our  guide  facts  recorded  by  pensioned  authors 
during  the  French  revolution,  and  pretend  that  what  has  happened  to  that  countiy 
and  its  institutions,  will  happen  to  our  institutions,  but  rather  take  for  authority  the 
Whigs  of  this  country.  Jefferson  saw  the  scenes  at  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution ;  he  was  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  France.  Was  he  the  enemy  of  Uni- 
versal Suffrage?  No,  Sir ;  on  the  contrary,  the  longer  he  lived,  the  more  he  was  at- 
tached to  it,  even  unto  death. 

Did  the  sight  of  the  scenes  of  that  revolution,  even  under  Robespierre,  cure  the 
yenerable  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Monroe,)  he  also  was  Minister  to  France, 
from  his  attachment  to  the  rights  of  man?  He  has  told  you  that  there  is  nothing  to 
tear  from  extending  Suffrage  in  this  country.  Ours  are  a  different  kind  of  people,  and 
on  them  I  place  alfmy  confidence.  They  will  not  break  out  in  mobs  of  sanguinary 
Tiolence :  tney  only  ask  their  rights  as  freemen,  and  for  this  purpose  the  amendment 
*"      '     '         desi  '  ....  .  ..     ^ 


is  <^ered.  I  am  desirous  to  know  why  it  is  that  certain  parts  or  the  Commonwealth 
adjacent  to  other  States  where  Sufirage  is  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent,  are  all  in  favor 
ofthis  great  chanffe  ?  I  mean  the  freeholders  in  those  districts.  Tou  see  the  South- 
W^'^^^f^  of  the  State  which  joins  Tennessee  and  Kentucky ;  the  North- West  which 
j«his  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania;  and  the  North-f^ast  which  joms  Mainland,  all  anxious 
lor  this  change.  Can  it  be,  that  all  the  wisdom  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  State  ?  The 
people  of  those  parts  of  the  State  to  which  I  have  referred,  have  witnessed  and  know 
flow  this  thing  operates  upon  their  neighbours;  and  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in 
ftvor  of  extending  this  right  to  fi-eemen.  The  result  of  the  trial  is  conclusive.  We 
are  not  making  an  experiment,  we  are  following  those  already  made.  Tee,  the  expe- 
riment is  npt  to  be  made ;  the  plan  has  been  tried  by  other  States ;  and  the  result  is, 
that  their  population  and  prosperity  has  most  rapidly  increased,  and  they  prove  that 
man  can  govern  himself. 

The  question  of  Internal  Improvement  in  this  State,  has  somehow  ffot  into  this  de- 
bate— how,  I  do  not  comprehend  exactly.  I  am  in  favor  of  Internal  Improvement  to 
a  limited  extent,  with  the  aid  only  of  the  fund  set  apart  for  that  purpose ;  and  my 
main  reason  for  having  gone  with  the  West  on  the  subject  of  their  roads  and  division 
of  counties,  has  been  mv  pride — ^yes.  Sir,  my  pride  as  a  Virginian.  I  beUeve  it  is 
our  interest  and  duty  to  hold  out  and  to  give  every  inducement  to  emigrants  from  the 
Northern  States  and  firom  Europe,  to  settle  that  part  of  the  country,  and  to  retain  our 
own  population  at  home.  We  nave  seen  Virginia  fall  from  being  the  first  State  of 
the  Umon,  to  that  of  the  third ;  and  without  great  exertions  on  our  part,  she  will  fall 
•till  lower.  I  look  to  the  West  as  my  hope,  to  see  her  maintain  her  present  station 
in  these  States.  Extend  the  elective  franchise,  make  your  system  of  Government 
liberal  and  republican,  and  you  will  fiU  Western  Virginia  with  inhabitants,  and  All 
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MTtf  of  yoar  State  with  a  more  dense  populatioii.  The  Right  of  Suiftige  hai  hitherto 
be6n  confined  to  freeholders  exclusively.  Will  any  one  eive  me  a  reason  why  it 
should  be  required  of  a  voter  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  when  the  same 
requisite  is  not  demanded  of  those  who  fill  the  high  departments  or  the  State?  Your 
Generals,  your  Governors,  your  Judges,  your  Ireasurer,  your  Auditor,  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  freeholders.  Tlity  are  not  required  to  possess  this  emblem  of  *'  perma- 
nent, common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  community."  That  evidence  is 
exacted  alone  from  the  native  bom  citizen,  the  honest  planter,  when  he  goes  to  tha 
polls.  So  slso  in  the  Federal  Grovemment.  The  President,  the  Senators,  the  Repe- 
sentalives,  the  Judges,  and  all  others  from  them  downward  are  placed  in  office,  with- 
out enquiring  whether  they  are  freeholders  or  not.  Can  any  man  give  a  plausible 
reason,  why  a  man  is  fit  to  fill  all  those  hi^h  offices,  and  not  fit  to  come  to  tne  poUs? 
If  you  can  trust  men  in  all  high  offices  without  an  interest  in  the  soil,  why  cannot 
you  trust  a  voter  also,  without  that  interest  in  the  land.^  I  will  not  reply  to  epithete 
that  gentlemen  have  used  on  both  sides — such  as  aristocmt,  repubDcan,  &c.  I  may 
be  called  either :  those  who  know  me  best,  are  republicans  by  acts  and  deeds,  and  nsC 
by  words.  They  have  confided  their  interest  to  me,  and,  I  trust,  it  will  not  be  abused. 
Make  a  Constitution  that  the  people  will  gladly  approve-— redress  all  the  evils  com- 
plained of  by  the  old  Constitution,  and  vou  may  call  it  aristocracy,  oligarchy  and 
«very  thing  but  a  Repi^lic;  yet  the  people  will  ratify  it. 

In  Virginia,  epithets  have  lost  their  power:  I  will  vote  for  such  a  Constitution  a« 
my  constituente  wish ;  nor  will  I  concede  to  my  friend  from  Richmond  (Mr.  Nicho- 
las,) that  he  and  those  who  are  with  him  on  this  question,  are  the  exclusive  fiiends 
of  the  people ;  I  know  of  no  act  they  have  done,  which  entitles  them  to  use  the 
phraseoWy,  *'  We  the  friends  of  the  peojale'*  If  his  friend  meant,  that  they  were  the 
feends  of  the  freeholders,  he  will  find  that  a  majority  of  the  freeholders  are  in  fiivor 
of  this  change;  and  if  he  meant  that  they  were  the  firiends  of  the  non-freeholders,  I 
4iU8jseet  that  the  friendsliip  will  not  be  accepted. 

The  ffentleman  has  tola  you,  that  he  was  Attorney  €^eral  for  twen^r  years.  Was 
this  said  to  give  his  opinions  neater  weight  with  tlie  community  ?  I  (now  the  gen- 
tleman was  Attorney  Generu,  and  Virginia  never  had  a  better ;  and  I  know  also, 
that  I  aided  to  put  him  there.  At  the  a^e  of  twenty-two,  I  voted  for  the  gentleman, 
(who  was  then  about  the  same  age,)  and  I  have  never  repented  for  so  doing,  becanso 
I  have  never  had  cause  for  such  repentance.  At  that  time,  I  knew  him  only  firom 
report,  which  was  strong  in  his  favor ;  a  younff  man  of  great  expectetions  to  them 
who  knew  him ;  but  I  had  a  stronger  reason ;  he  was  the  son  of  that  old  revolutionaiy 
and'genuine  Whig,  Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  Treasurer  of  Virginia ;  and  a  scion  firom 
that  pure  stock,  might  safialy  be  trusted  in  any  station  he  desired,  for  he  would  honor 
it.  1  cannot  admit  that  he  and  those  who  act  with  him  on  this  question,  are  the  only 
friends  of  the  people ;  if  so,  why  did  he  cease  to  be  the  agent,  the  officer,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  I  will  not  say  servant,  I  dislike  tm  word  ?  I  trust  my  fhend 
will  excuse  me,  if  I  recommend  to  mm  to  strike  out  all  that  part  of  his  speech  rela- 
ting to  Bank  stock,  lest  his  friends,  the  people,  enquire  what  cjjice  he  now  holds.* 

Another  idea  the  gentleman  suggested— perhaps  I  mistake  him — I  hope  I  do— I  take 
no  notes.  He  told  Die  Committee,  I  think,  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  men, 
who  hold  Bank  stock;  that  the  man  who  holds  Bank  stock,  is  not  to  be  trusted  like  a 
man  who  stands  upon  the  soil.  Sir,  in  that  opinion  I  agree.  Yes,  Sir,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman — the  Bank  stock-man  may  sell  out  to-day  and  be  gone  to-morrow ;  and  a  man 
who  stands  on  his  own  land,  is  more  entitled  to  confidence,  than  he  whose  estate  is  in 
Bank  stock ;  a  Bank  stock-man  is  not  a  Virginia  man.  The  Bank  stock-man  now,  is  not 
like  the  Bank  stock-man  when  the  old  Constitution  was  made.  The  people,  at  that 
time,  when  they  went  to  the  Treasury,  of  which  Robert  Carter  Nicholas  held  the  key. 
received  hard  money  and  gold,  and  would  be  content  even  with  cut  money,  bite  and 
half  bite.  There  was  then  in  the  Treasury  the  old  English  guinea,  and  the  Spanish 
doubloon,  half  joes  and  pistoles.  But  now  they  are  all  £one,  and  with  them,  the 
golden  American  Eagle,  with  all  ite  brood,  has  taken  flight  to  a  distant  land.  Go 
now  to  the  Treasury,  and  what  do  you  get?  To  be  sure  the  paper  currency  is  good 
now,  but  few  there  are  who  know  how  long  it  will  be  good. 

Virginia  before  has  had  a  paper  currency ;  the  old  continental  paper  money  was 
good,  when  first  issued ;  and  although  it  fell  to  nothing,  the  people  even  now  keep  it, 
venerate,  and  revere  it,  and  think  it  a  great  blessing  that  it  was  made,  and  so  it  was: 
for  it  carried  this  Commonwealth  triumphantly  through  the  revolution,  and  thus  ren- 
dered a  blessing  on  the  country.  Not  so  with  all  the  Bank  paper — the  paper  money  d 
the  present  day  ;  for,  some  Bank  paper  has  become  so  worthless,  as  to  be  of  no  other 
ii0e  than  to  be  given  to  the  children. 

*  BIr.  Nicholas  is  President  of  the  Farmon'  Bonk  of  Virginia.  The  money  of  the  Treasury  is  kept 
In  that  Bonk  and  in  the  Bank  of  Virginia. 
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I  know  the  time  has  been  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  might  be  cMifht 
by  names,  and,  if  my  friend  from  Richmond  will  take  it  in  good  humour,  I  would  re- 
quest him  and  his  associates,  if  ever  they  should  happen  to  be  put  upon  a  Central 
Uommittee,  and  should  send  printed  tickets  to  some  remote  parts  of  the  State  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  people  could  not  write,  not  to  head  the  tickets  the  "  People'! 
Ticket,  the  **  American  System,"  **  Internal  improvements,"  *'  Rail  Roads  ^"  for  it 
will  give  their  friends  trouble  to  cut  such  trash  off.  For,  I  can  assure  him,  that  'm 
some  parts  of  the  State,  this  will  be  absolutely  necessary.  Such  titles  are  mere  chaC 
The  people  are  not  now  to  be  deceived  by  natnes  any  longer,  nor  prevailed  on  to  agre« 
to  a  restriction  of  the  Right  of  Sufirage  to  the  freehold.  You  may  christen  the  new 
Constitution  by  whatever  name  you  will ;  if  you  do  not  liberally  extend  the  Right  of 
Suf&affe,  and  reform  other  great  abuses  which  has  got  into  tlie  Grovemment  under 
the  old  Constitution,  thev  will  not  vote  for  the  new  Constitution,  but  will  have 
another  Convention,  which  will  do  what  this  Convention  ought  to  do. 

Another  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  is  the  personal  labour  exacted  of  the  non-freehol- 
ders,  in  making  and  repairing  tlie  roads  or  the  Commonwealth.  My  constituents  do 
not  of  themselves  complain  of  the  labour,  for  it  is  scarcely  felt  in  the  county :  the 
roads  there  are  kept  in  repair  by  one  day's  labour  in  tlie  year,  and  are  the  best  roads 
in  the  State ;  but  their  complaint  is  of  the  principle.  You  exclude  them  from  the 
polls,  and  you  compel  them  to  labour  on  the  road,  against  the  wish  of  21,896  freehol- 
ders, who  voted  for  a  call  of  this  Convention,  to  16,637,  who  voted  to  continue  this 
oppressive  system ;  and  if  you  send  a  Constitution  to  the  people  with  such  oppression 
not  redressed,  how  lon^  do  you  expect  the  people  will  suner  them  to  remain  so  ?  Ton 
have  to  insert  a  clause  m  the  Constitution  you  are  now  making,  providing  for  the 
mode  and  power  of  future  amendments.  After  that,  is  it  expected  that  this  odious 
restriction  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage  will  remain  in  the  Constitution  three  years  ?  And 
if  yon  do  not  en^fi  such  a  provision  as  to  amendments,  you  will  liave  another  Con- 
vention in  less  than  three  years.  Sir,  is  it  not  wise — Is  it  not  politic — to  give  np  some- 
thing to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people — and  if  you  please  so  to  call  it,  even 
to  their  prejudices  and  ignorance  ?  And  he  is  an  unwise  statesman  who  does  not  con- 
sult even  the  prejudices  of  the  people  of  this  country.  We  are  here  for  that  very 
furpose  to  consult  tiieir  wishes  and  opinions,  and  make  a  Constitution  accordin^ljr. 
t  is  not  expected  that  we  can  make  toe  best  Constitution  that  can  be  made,  but  it  is 
expected  that  we  shall  make  such  a  one  as  our  constituents  wish,  and  is  suited  to  the 
times  and  to  them,  to  the  end  that  they  shall  be  prosperous  and  happy  under  it.  We 
Jiave  onlv  to  make  the  clianges  which  are  asked  for  by  our  sovereigns,  the  people,  and 
(hey  will  be  grateful,  and  we  shall  be  honoured  with  their  approbation.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  very  great  desire  that  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Monon- 
oalia  should  prevail.  It  will  be  like  oil  thrown  on  the  troubled  ocean.  It  will  calm 
t  le  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  which  is  now  so  alarming.  I  hope  this  deba^  will 
1 9  extended.  I  wish  to  hear  what  the  people  of  every  part  of  the  State  think  and 
n  ish  upon  this  subject.  There  are  gentlemen  in  this  Committee,  who  are  not  accus- 
t  »med  to  speak,  but  have  the  strongest  intellect.  1  think  it  is  their  duty  to  cast  light 
a  [>on  this  question,  and  state  porticularly  the  wishes  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
live.  I  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  this  duty,  although  not  to  my  satisfaction.  I 
have  heard  eloquence,  and  great  eloquence  in  this  House.  But  there  is  in  this  As- 
sembly, another  class  of  members,  besides  the  eloquent  speakers.  I  refer  to  the 
,  silent  members,  who,  I  believe,  know  more  what  the  people  wish  upon  this  occasion, 
and  feel  more  for  what  tlie  people  complain  of,  than  the  eloquent  gentlemen  who  have 
•o  oflen  occupied  the  floor.  To  them  1  look  with  hope,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not  look  in 
vain.    I  repeat  mv  desire  that  the  debate  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  M*Coy  saia,  that  under  the  present  state  of  things  he  would  not  vote  for  this 
Amendment.  He  would  not  say  he  would  not  vote  for  it  under  another  state  of  thin^. 
It  would  depend  upon  what  basis  of  Representation  would  be  adopted.  If  the  white 
population  should  be  taken,  he  would  be  willing  to  restrict  the  Right  of  6uflrra|re ;  but 
if  the  basis  of  property  be  taken,  then  he  would  be  willing  to  extend  the  ri^ht  ofvoting 
to  more  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  that  influence  of  wealth  which  might  be 
infused  into  our  system.  He  made  this  remark  to  obviate  any  charge  of  inconsistency 
which  might  be  hereafler  brought  afainst  him. 

Mr.  Scott  asked,  what  would  be  liie  condition  of  any  who  have  the  qnalification,  if 
they  have  not  paid  their  tax.  If  he  who  has  the  property,  and  is  assessed,  should  be 
returned  on  the  pav  books  as  delinquent,  will  he  not  be  entitled  to  vote.^  If  the  man 
who  is  not  assessed  in  any  property  mav  vote,  will  not  the  man  who  is  assessedy  but 
who  has  not  paid  his  tax,  be  entitled  to  Iiis  vote.' 

Mr.  Wilson  said,  it  was  his  intention  to  include  those  who  were  not  assessed  for  ao^ 
tax,  provided  they  were  not  subject  to  any  of  the  disqudifications  which  were  speci- 
fied. But  as  to  the  man  who  has  property,  and  is  fairly  assessed,  yet  refuses  to  pay, 
be  evinces  such  a  disregard  for  the  community,  that  he  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
privilege  of  giving  his  vote. 
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rMaJJf o&OAir  of  Monongalia^jpen  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows : 

rMr/fchainnan :  Before  theljuestion  be  put  to  the  Committee,  I  wish  to  submit  a 
Rfw  remarks  in  fiivor  of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  now  under  consideration. 

The  subject  is  very  properly  deemed  by  eveiy  member  of  this  body,  one  of  great 
importance.  It  involves  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  people — rights  too,  which  when 
restrained,  ought  to  be  restrained  with  great  care.  We  are  told  by  able  writers  on  the 
cotneot,  that  £e  ri^ht  of  voting  in  the  appointment  of  Legislators,  is  a  sovereign  right, 
and  one  of  the  first  miportance  m  free  Governments.  It  is  a  sovereign  right,  and  must 
be  80  considered  here.  I  presume  tlien,  Sir,  that  it  can  only  be  abridged  so  far  as  shall 
be  nec^jkary  fbr  the  public  safety  and  the  public  good.  And  our  inquiry  is  JiQW  far  can 
Uris  right  be  safely  extended .**  or  what  is  a  proper  restraint  upon  iijVr/e  all  agree 
•  that  good  Government  depends  very  much  upon  the  determination  ofuiis  question. 

\i^believe.  Sir,  that  the  very  best  form  of  Government  for  the  promotion  of  human 
happiness  and  safety,  is  delated  by  the  natural  love  of  libertv  and  equality,  implanted 
in  ever^  human  heartjjandin  every  act  of  mine  upon  this  noor,  I  shall  be  guided  by 
this  notion.  I  shall  pursue  that  course  which  I  think  best  calculated  to  secure  the  en- 
joyment of  thcuj^reatest  possible  portion  of  the  rights  of  man  to  the  people  of  this  Com- 
monwealth,   fuovernment  is,  or  ought  to  be  instituted,  not  fbr  the  restraint  of  those 

"  ;ht8,  but  for  theur  security  and  enlargement.  We  are  not  to  look  for  man  by  him- 
f  in  the  forest,  but  in  society,  where  he  can  only  be  found.  He  is  a  social  being 
nature — he  was  made  to  live  in  society,  and  cannot  live  without  it.  In  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  ^which,  however,  I  do  not  presume  to  put  in  competition  with  the 
judgment  of  this  body,)  society  may  be  so  ordered  as  to  enable  man  to  enjoy  all  his 
natural  rights,  in  a  much  morf.perfect  and  ample  manner,  than  he  can  possibly  do 
alone,  in  the  unbroken  fore^/j 

In  the  few  remarks  whiclTT  propose  submitting  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  shall  endeavor  to  argue  from  facts  to  conclusions,  and  not  by  mere  declama- 
tion, as  I  think  was  the  course  of  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Wilson.)  It  is  from  facts  we  are  to  look  for  cor- 
rect conclusions,  and  I  know  of  no  better  course  of  reasoning  on  the  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment, than  to  look  into  fiicts  and  circumstances  connected  with  other  Governments, 
similar  to  those  in  our  own,  and  the  effects,  and  to  conclude  that  similar  facts  and  cir- 
oomstances  here,  would  produce  similar  effects. 

The  gentleman  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  (Mr.  Nicholas,)  on  yesterday,  from  his 
course  of  declamation,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  non-freeholders  could  not  love 
Virginia.  His  principal  argument  consisted  in  the  fact,  that  the  holder  of  Bank  stock 
in  this  city  might  go  to  the  office,  transfer  his  stock,  and  in  a  few  hours  have  himself 
conveyed  to  the  State  of  Maryland.  I  pray  you.  Sir,  cannot  the  land-holder  do  the 
same,  by  going  to  another  office,  (the  clerk's  office,)  and  there  transfer  his  land  P 
This  sovereign  rijrht  never  can,  or  ought  to  depend  upon  the  ease  or  &cility  of  the 
mere  alienation  of^ropertv.  No,  Sir,  it  must  depend  upon  higher  considerations. 
rrhe  gentleman  across  the  way,  (Mr.'Trezvant,)  seems  alarmed  at  the  amendment, 
bebause  it  contains  what  he  calls  Univeikal  Suffrage,  I  would  call  it  General  Suffrage. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  his  objections  have  been  induced  by  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  improper  exercise  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage  by  free  negroes  in  the  elec- 
tions in  North  Carolina.  I  believe  the  gentleman  resides  near  that  State.  ]  ttr,"  per- 
haps his  argument  is  drawn  from  the  fact,  which  he  has  ffiven  the  Committee,  that 
some  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  raised  in  Virginia,  who  removed  to  some  of  the 
Western  States,  where  the  Suffrage  may  be  said  to  be  general,  resided  there  several 
years,  agrain  saw  the  gentleman,  and  told  him  that  he  still  loved  Virginia:  ergo,  the 
Right  o^^^ffrage  as  fixed  by  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  is  the  very  best  in  the^ 
world  !  U!^  '^^y  ^®  *  conclusive  argument  with  that  gentleman ;  it  is  not  with  me.^ 
Before  I  enter  upon  the  argument,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  to  the  Committee,  that* 
I  had  the  honor  a  few  days  ago  of  laying  upon  the  table  a  scheme  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Right  of  Suffrage,  differing  somew^t  from  the  one  now  under  consideration.  It 
requires  the  citizenship  of  every  free  white  man,  and  one  year's  residence  in  his 
county,  city,  or  borou^n,  and  the  payment  of  all  taxes  or  levies,  levied  upon  him  the 
two  years  next  preceding  the  one  m  which  he  proposes  to  vote ;  and  also,  that  a  tax  of 
twenty-five  cents  shall  be  levied  on  every  free  wnite  man,  to  be  collected  and  paid 
into  the  public  treasury.  All  such  citizens,  having  so  paid  their  taxes,  would  be  en- 
titled to  vote.  It  abo  requires  that  a  portion  of^e  property-taxes  equal  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  taxes  so  required  to  be  collected  and  paid  in,  shall  be  set  apart,  and 
these  two  sums  Annually  appropriated  and  vested  in  the  permanent  Literary  Fund, 
for  purposes  of  education.  The  amendment  now  under  consideration  requires  two 
years'  residence  in  the  State,  and  one  in  the  county,  city,  or  borough,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  all  taxes  and  levies,  levied  on  all  such  free  white  men  within  the  year  next 
preceding  the  time  of  election,  as  a  qusdification.  It  requires  no  specific  tax  to  be  le- 
Tied,  but  the  payment  of  those  which  shall  be  levied.    This  amendment  meets  my  ap- 
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probaUon  as  Mij  as  my  own,  except  as  to  the  scdyjeot  of  edneatioii.    It  ki,  poiiapa,  •■ 
great  an  extension  as  we  may  now  expect  to  get. 

It  is^  possible,  Mr.  Ghainnan,  that  1  shall  not  call  np  for  consideration  that  pait  of 
my  scheme  which  relates  to  education.  I  have  seen  too  much  opposition  already  ex- 
pressed by  several  gentlemen  ^in  the  discussion  o£another  question)  to  the  establish- 
ment of  any  system  of  general  instruction,  and  I  presume  it  would  be  useless  to  urge 
my  views  on  the  consideration  of  the  Committee.  We  have  heard  expressed  the 
fears  and  objections  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  the  gentleman 
from  Spottsylvania,  (Mr.  Stanard,)  and  other  gentlemen  too,  Sir;  which  fears  and  ob- 
jections seem  to  be,  that  some  system  may  be  adopted  to  tax  the  people  of  tin  East, 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  West.  I  believe,  Sir,  I  am  not  mistaken  in 
saying  that  at  least  two  of  these  gentlemen  were  educated  at  William  and  Maiy,  an  . 
institution  which  had  authority,  and  4id  tax  the  buck-skins,  and  the  pelts  of  the 
beavers  and  otters  taken  by  the  Western  hunters,  through  the  medium  of  the  sur- 
veyors' fees.    Tet  they  fear  that  the  East  will  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  West. 

1  will,  however,  state  to  the  Committee,  that  it  can  be  demonstrated  by  documents 
to  be  relied  on,  that  the  plan  which  I  had  the  honor  of  proposing,  (if  adopted,)  would 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  furnish  the  means  of  ^vin^  five  years  education  to  every 
free  white  child,  bom  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia:  and  as  well.  Sir,  to  those  <tt 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  Old  Dominion,  as  to  those  of  the  West.  Tes,  Sir,  to  all !  And 
whatever  other  gentlemen  may  think  upon  this  subject,  I  think  even  that  would  ren- 
der more  substantial  benefit  to  the  people,  than  all  we  have  done;  (i^^eed,  we  have 
done  nothing,^  I  may  sav,  m<»re  than  aU  we  can  now  possibly  expect  to  do.  But  it 
must  be  ahanaoned  for  the  present. 

This  brings  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  question  before  us,  and  as  I  have  before  said, 
I  will  endeavour  to  argue  from  facts  to  conclusions. 

fTfie  proposition  now  under  consideration,  justifies  an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
Government;  and  I  believe,  it  will  be  found  to  be  aristocratical  in  its  priaciples.  If 
yon  agree  that  an  aristocracy  is  properly  defined  to  be  a  Government  of  the  few  over  the 
many,  and  that  those  few  hold  their  authority  by  virtue  of  their  estates,  1  can  prove 
that  our  Grovemment  is  an  aristocracy,  or  at  least  aristocratical  in  its  nature  and  prin- 
ciples. If  it  shall  be  found,  that  the  powers  of  the  Gk>vemment  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
few,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many,  and  these  few  are  to  be  ascertained  and  known  by 
the  estates  they  hold,  surely  it  must  be  aristocratical  in  its  nature.  And  I  venture  to 
say,  that  such  is  the  situation  of  the  Government  of  Virginia,  at  this  time. '  |    '— 

In  1828,  when  the  election  was  before  the  people,  to  determine  whetherHIey  would 
call  this  Convention  or  not,  thirty-ei^ht  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-three  votes 
were  given,  and  returned  from  the  whole  State,  (20,275  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
18,258  West)  And  here,  Sir,  I  must  bee  leave  to  correct  some  of  the  very  errone- 
ous calculations  of  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania,  made  a  few  davs  ago,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  question  upon  the  basis  of  Representation.  The  gentleman's  calcu- 
lations were  taken  from  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  whose  argu- 
ment was  founded  upon  documents  furnished  by  the  Auditor,  known  by  every  per- 
son here  to  be  inaccurate,  fallacious,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  These  documents 
purport  to  exhibit  the  number  of  freehold-estates  in  the  Commonwealth,  which  will 
authorise  voters.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  they  included  all  such  estates,  whether 
held  by  men,  women,  children,  foreigners,  or  even  firee  negroes,  if  any  such  persons 
have  freeholds.  But  not  only  so,  each  person's  freehold  in  every  county  is  counted ; 
so  that  the  same  man  is  counted  once  for  his  freehold,  or  freeholds,  in  each  count;^. 
Many  men  are  counted  three,  four,  and  five  times,  and  some,  perhaps,  oflener.  It  is 
very  common,  particularly  in  the  E^astem  part  of  the  State,  for  gentlemen  to  have  free- 
holds in  many  counties,  but  not  so  frequent  in  the  West.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  several 
of  the  Western  counties,  a  few  years  ago,  larre  quantities  of  lands  were  returned  delin- 

fuent  for  the  non-payment  of  taxes,  and  sold.  Most  of  these  lands  now  belong  to  the 
literary  Fund.  They  do  not  appear  on  the  commissioners'  books ;  and,  consequently, 
were  not  reported  by  the  Auditor.  These  documents  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  I  can 
assure  you. 

I  give  you  better  proof:  1.  offer  you  the  freeholders  themselves  when  called  to  the 
polls,  and  not  at  one  time,  but  several  times,  when  all  felt  an  interest,  and  when 
nearly  all  attended.  I  offer  you  the  Ikt  of  votes  from  all  the  counties,  cities,  and  bo- 
roughs, both  from  the  East  and  fromtne  West.  It  is  known  that  every  voter  did  not 
attend,  but  more,  I  presume,  were  prevented  from  attending  in  the  West,  than  in  the 
East.  There  were  circumstances  m  that  country  to  prevent  their  attendance,  which 
did  not  operate  here.  In  some  of  the  large  counties,  where  there  were  no  district 
elections,  some  were  prevented  from  attending  the  polls  bv  intervening  mountains 
and  water-courses;  and  even  where  there  were  districts,  all  who  failed  to  attend  on 
the  first  day,  were  compelled  afterwards  to  go  to  the  court-houses;  fi>r  the  law  only  re- 
quired the  polls  to  be  kept  open  after  the  first  day,  at  the  court-houses  during  court 
days.    Those  difficulties  were  not  much  felt  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
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.         --^  I  can  Mfiire  you,  that  the  voim  were  taken,  and  the  poUa  examined  with  greihnsetti 

t^  and  I  deubt  whether  the  vote  of  any  non-fjreeholder,  ever  reached  the  £xe«|  h^^^ 

{  Chamber.    The  iudgee  qualified  to  take  votes  and  purge  the  polls  were  vigilant,  Xhe 

f^  pedbnned  their  duty  with  the  utmoet  strictness,  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed,    in* 

deed,  thejr  were,  or  all  men  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  last  to  permit  improper  vot^ 
I  to  be  eosnted ;  for  it  must  be  recollected  that  these  gentlemen,  (the  countj  court 

!  oUrks,  shariffii  and  commissioners  of  the  revenue,)  had  but  little  feeling  or  desire  for 

•■  ^  the  fimnalion  of  a  Convention.    They  did  their  duty  fully  and  amply.  ^ 

.]  The  niunber  of  freehold-voters  in  the  State,  may  be  estimated  at  45,000,  ana  not 

j  more.  -'§«hall  consider  them  as  of  that  number.     From  the  free  white  population  of 

u  1890,  and  the  hypothetical  increase  since  that  time,  there  are  now  in  the  State  more 

''  than  140,000  free  white  male  citizens  over  21  years  of  af  e.     Deduct  from  this  number 

the  voters,  and  yon  find  95,000  free  white  men  excluded  from  the  polls.  But,  Sir, 
deduct  from  this  last  number,  5, 10,  or  if  you  please,  15^000  for  paupers  and  others 
who  ought  to  be  excluded,  and  you  still  have  80,000;  leavmg  the  Government  in  the 
hands  of  little  more  than  one  third  of  the  people.  I  am  then  justified  in  saying  that 
the  Government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few>  that  it  is  held  and  exercised  by  that  few, 
who  hold  it  by  virtue  of  their  freehold  estates.  I  ask  you,  now  Sir,  if  our  Govern- 
ment be  not  to  some  extent  aristocratical  in  its  form?  It  is  so  considered  by  some 
men  of  great  wisdom,  and  I  believe  generally  by  the  people  of  the  other  States  of 
this  Union.  Are  we  to  close  our  eyes  to  these  fiiicts?  or  are  we  to  consider  them  as 
huing  some  influence  on  our  deliberations?  Sir,  we  ou^ht  to  consider  them. 
fWhen  I  use  this  argument  to  prove  the  aristocratical  pnnciples  of  our  Government, 
I  do  it  with  due  respect  to  the  opinions  of  all  the  members  of  this  bodj^,  andals(K  with 
due  respect  to  the  freeholders  wnosent  me  here;  whose  opinions  and  interests  1  wish 
to  represent.  But,  Sir,  from  these  facts.  J  must  contend  that  the  Right  of  Suffi'age 
ought  greatly  to  be  extended!^  The  frefinold  Sufirage  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  oul 
*  "eoplej^and  1  may  well  saj^Tcontrary  to  the  genius  of  tbe  people  of  all  ttiese  United 
•tates.  Is  it  not  unwise  to  contend  for  a  principle  so  much  opposed  to  the  will  of  the 
UU^  body  of  the  people  ? 
380  I  shall  now  attempt  to  shew  that  the  fireehold  Right  of  Suffirage  is  contrary  to  the 
iSRus  of  the  American  people.  In  doing  this,  I  wul  introduce,  for  the  consideration 
Oeorthe  Committee,  a  general  analysis  of  the  regulations  on  the  Right  of  Sufirage  in 
inhabit  of  the  States  of  tnis  Union,  which  will  develop  some  curious  facts,  and  correct 
^^xpf<>"^  improper  impressions  made  on  the  public  mind  on  this  subjeStn'  And  although 
r  it  may  be  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  the  Committee,  yet  some  valtSable  lessons  and 
correct  conclusions  may  be  drawn  &Dm  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  provisions  in 
the  several  States  on  this  subject.  [Pknow  that  the  Constitutions  of  other  States  will 
not  be  received  as  conclusive  evidence  to  convince  the  Committee  of  the  propriety  of 
adopting  the  principle  for  which  I  contend,  nor,  indeed,  do  I  presume  they  will  Have 
much  weight  here.  But,  Sir,  these  Constitutions  are  looked  to  by  the  people,  and  are 
respected  by  them.  They  will  have  some  weight,  in  sliSwing  that  the  principle  of 
General  Sufi^vge  is  neither  new  nor  dangerous.  :  ^  ^  «« 
I  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  twelve  akv^-holding  States,  as  they  are  called: 
Missouri. — Every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  who 
shall  have  resided  one  year  in  the  State,  and  three  months  in  the  county  or  district, 
shall  be  deemed  a  qualified  voter,  except  soldiers,  seamen  or  marines. 

Alabama. — Every  male  person  of  the  age  of  21  years,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  and  in  the  county,  city  or 
town,  three  months,  shall  be  deemed  a  qualified  elector,  except  soldiers,  seamen  or 
marines. 

Mississippi. — Every  free  white  male  person  of  the  age  of  21  years,  being  a  citizen 
of  the  Umted  States,  and  having  residea  in  the  State  one  year,  and  the  last  six  months 
in  the  county,  city,  or  town,  where  he  ofliers  to  vote,  being  enrolled  in  the  militia,  (if 
not  exempted,)  or  having  paid  a  State  or  county  tax,  shall  be  deemed  a  qualified  voter. 
Louisiana. — Every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States^  who  at  the  time 
,  being,  hath  attained  the  age  of  21  years,  and  resided  in  the  county  m  which  he  ofiers 
to  vote,  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  who,  in  the  last  six  months,  has 
'paid  a  State  tax,  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  an  elector ;  and  everj^  such  citizen  who  shall 
have  purchased  lands  from  the  United  States,  shall  have  the  right  of  voting,  when  he 
shall  nave  the  other  qualifications  of  age  and  residence. 

Kentuchf. — Ever^  free  male  citizen,  (negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians,  excepted,) 
who  at  the  time  'being,  hath  attained  to  the  age  of  21  years,  and  resided  in  the  State 
two  years,  and  the  county  or  town  he  ofiers  to  ^vote,  one  year  next  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, shall  enjoy  the  right  of  an  elector. 

Tmnesset. — Every  Kee  man  of  the  age  of  21  jrears  and  upwards,  possessing  a  firee- 
hold in  the  county  wherein  he  may  vote,  and  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  State ;  and 
every  free  man  being  an  inhabitant  of  any  one  county  in  the  State  six  months,  imme- 
diately pieceding  the  day  of  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 
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probatio^'^*^^  electors  of  members  of  the  Genenl  Assembly  shall  be  citizeiis  anil "' 
ffreat  '^i^^u^ts  of  the  State,  and  shall  have  attained  the  affe  of  21  years,  and  have  paid  aU 
j|,j8  which  may  have  been  required  of  them,  and  which  they  may  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  paying  agreeable  to  law  for  the  year  preceding  the  election,  and  who  yhall 
-     ^ —    £^yg  resided  six  monSis  within  the  county. 

Sovih  CaroUna. — By  the  old  Constitution,  the  Right  of  Sufirage  was  confined  to  free 
white  males  21  years  of  age,  possessed  of  freeholds  in  60  acres  of  land,  or  town  lots, 
and#uch  of  them  as  paid  two  shillings  sterling  of  taxes  the  year  before  the  election. 
But  by  the  amended  Constitution : 

Every  free  white  man  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  (paupers  and  soldien  of  the 
United  States  excepted,)  being  a  citizen  of  the  State,  and  tiavmg  resided  therein  Isfo 
years  previous  to  tne  election,  and  who  hath  a  freehold  of  fillv  acres  of  land,  or  a 
town  lot,  of  which  he  hath  been  seised  or  possessed  six  months  before  the  election ; 
or  not  haoing  such  fretJuld  or  toum  lot,  hath  been  a  resident  in  the  election  district  in 
which  he  offers  to  vote,  six  iponths  before  the  election,  shall  have  a  riffht  to  vote. 

JWwtA  Caralma. — All  free  men  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  heen  possessed 
of  a  freehold  estate  in  fifty  acres  of  land  for  six  months,  and  having  resided  twelve 
months  in  the  county,  may  vote  for  Senators — and  all  free  men  of  tlie  age  of  twenty- 
one,  who  have  been  inhabitants  of  any  one  county  twelve  months,  and  shall  have 
paid  public  taxes,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  Commons.  It  is  nearly  the  same  in 
towns  having  separate  representation. 

Maryland. — By  her  old  Constitution,  all  free  men  above  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
having  freeholds  of  fifly  acres  of  land,  or  thirty  pounds  value  of  any  property,  and 
having  resided  one  year  in  any  one  county,  were  authorised  to  vote.  But  by  the 
amendment  of  1802,  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  State  (and  no  others)  above 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having  resided  one  year  in  any  county,  or  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  or  AnnapoUs  before  the  election,  shall  have  the  Right  of  Suffirage. 

Ddawart. — Eyery  white  free  man  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having  resided 
in  the  State  two  years  next  before  the  election,  and  within  that  time  paid  a  State  or 
cooi^y  tax  which  shall  have  been  assessed  at  least  six  months  before  the  election, 
•hall  enjoy  the  right  of  an  elector ;  and  the  sons  of  those  so  qualified,  between  the 
tgee  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-two,  may  vote  withoat  having  paid  a  tax. 
^Ijljrginia  we  know  is  freehold. 

^Tom  the  Constitutions  of  these  twelve  slave-holding  States,  the  various  facts  will 
be?iacov«red,  that  six  of  them  require  fixed  times  of  ag^  and  residence  of  their  male 
citizens,  as  the  only  qualifications  of  electors ;  four  require  the  pajrment  of  some  kind 
of  taxes  in  addition  to  age  and  residence ;  and  only  two  require  a  fireehold  quahfica- 
tion :  these  two  are  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  in  the  Senate. 

I  will  not  detain  the  Committee  in  giving  a  full  analysis  of  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Aon-slave-liolding  States,  but  will  merely  submit  this  statement,  shewing  that  six  of 
them  require  age  and  residenceas  qualincations,  and  that  the  other  six  require  the 
payment  of  some  kind  of  taxes^ 

States  which  require  partidtllar  terms  of  age  and  residence  as  qualifications  of 
electors: 

S/ave-holdmg,  J{on-dav^-hdding, 

Missouri,  Illinois, 

Alabama,  Indiana, 

Kentucky,  Maine, 

Tennessee,  New  Hampshire, 

South  Carolina,  Vermont, 

Maryland — 6.  Rhode  Island — 6. 

States  which  require  the  payment  of  taxes  in  addition  to  age  and  residence : 
Mississippi,  Ohio, 

Louisiana,  Pennsylvania, 

'  Georgia,  Massachusetts, 

Delawa^— 4.  Connecticut, 

New  Jersey, 
New  York— 6. 
States  which  require  fireehold  estates  in  addition  to  age  and  residence : 
Virginia, 
North  Carolina — 2 

12  K 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  presented  for  your  consideration  twelve  States  of  this  Union,  in 
whieh  the  Right  of  Sufirage  is  extended  generally,  to  all  the  free  white  male  citizens 
of  twenty-one  years  of  affe.  Some  of  them,  but  not  all,  have  excluded  paupers,  soldiers 
and  seamen ;  and  some  have  not  even  excluded  firee  negroes.  Six  of  them,  like  Vir- 
ginia, hold  slaves,  and  sue  do  not.  I  have  tdso  presented  you  with  ten  States,  whiok 
require  the  payment  of  taxes  in  addition  te  the  qualificatione  of  age  and  resideiice— 
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(bar  of  them  slaye-holdiiig,  and  six  not  South  Carolina,  Muyland,  ManaehaMtts 
and  New  York,  have  changed  their  former  Constitationa  in  thia  particular,  and  hava 
abandoned  the  freehold  qualification,  except  aa  to  free  negroes,  in  New  York.  Tha 
Constitution  of  that  State  authorises  free  negroes,  being  male  citizens  of  that  State, 
of  full  age,  who  hold  estates  of  freehold,  of  the  value  of  $250,  clear  of  debts  and  in- 
cumbrances, and  who  shall  have  paid  taxes  on  their  estates,  to  vote.  But,  I  have 
heard  that  the  Legislature  refused  to  tax  these  freeholds,  and  thereby  deprived  the 
owners  of  voting.  There  is  an  express  provision  in  the  Constitution,  that  nt  free 
negro's  real  estate  under  the  value  of  $  i&O,  shall  be  taxed ;  so  that  no  man  is  taxed 
in  that  State  without  representation.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  these  fiusts,  I 
may  conclude  that  the  freehold  Right  of  Sufira^  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  present  age,  and  the.  Republican  institutions  of  the  United  States. 

If  any  confidence  can  be  placed  m  the  people  of  the  United  States,  (and  I  presome 
there  can  be  some)  so  far  as  example  and  precedent  taken  fix>m  them  can  nave  any 
influence  on  our  deliberations,  that  influence  is  in  favour  of  an  extension,  even  he^y 
yond  the  amendment  of  my  colleague.  The  example  of  these  States  has  a  very 
powerful  influence  on  the  people  of  Virginia,  I  am  well  assured.  My  residence  le 
near  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio ;  and  I  see  and  know  the  influence  of  those  States,  and 
their  institutions,  over  the  people  of  the  Western  part  of  this  State.  They  see  and 
know  the  benefits  of  GreneraJ  Suflrage  on  society — they  approve,  they  desired  a  change. 
And,  Sir,  look  around  vou ;  and  you  find  members  on  this  floor  from  the  Tennessee 
line,  round  to  that  of  Maryland,  who  advocate  the  same  principles  for  which  1  con- 
tend.   But  to  the  Southron  the  Nocth  Caiolina  line^we  meet  with  oppoaition. 

The  gentleman  over  the  way,  (Mr.  Trezvant,)  has  told  us  that  every  Republican 
Government  in  the  world,  where  Universal  Suffrage  was  instituted,  has  gone  to  ruin 
and  perdition.  Now,  Sir,  I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  name  the  Government  to 
which  he  refers  us,  that  we  may  know  tlie  force  of  his  precedents.  I  shew  him 
twelve  Republican  Governments  where  suJQ&age,^  although  not  Utsiversal,  isjveiy, 
^^neralj  which  have  not  yet  gone  to  ruin. 

[Here  Mr.  Trezvant  remained  that  his  reference  was  to  the  ancient  Republice  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  where  Suffrage  became  Universal.] 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ^nUeman's  cases  are  not  in  point,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  having  any  influence  on  the  question.  It  is  not  necessary  to  die- 
cuss  them.  Thev  were  either  democratic  or  very  imperfect  Republics,  and  meir  his- 
tory shews  that  they  are  not  examples  for  us.  Sir,  we  must  look  to  our  sister  States, 
whose  history  we  know,  and  whose  example  we  feel.  Tft(ejr  migtAJn  n« :  and  we  are 
eustafaied  in  our  principles  by  the  opinions  of  some  of  theoest  and  wisest  men  of  our 
own  country — men  whose  names  will  go  down  to  posterity  when  many  of  us  will  be 
forgotten.  We  are  not  contending  for  a  wild  and  untried  scheme.  No !  It  is  one 
founded  on  the  eternal  principles  of  liberty  and  equalit^j^which  must  characteriie 
every  good  Republican  Grovemment  which  now  is,  or  wmch  ever  can  be. 

But  there  is  another  objection.  Those  who  pay  no  taxes  are  unworthy  of  the  pri-  '' 
vilege  of  voting.  It  must  be  observed  that  taxes  may  be  imposed  in  various  ways, 
and  services  may  be  required  instead  of  the  payment  of  money,  for  the  support  of 
Government.  Every  thing  contributed  for  the  support  of  any  branch  of  the  afiairs 
or  concerns  of  Grovemment,  may  be  legitimately  considered  as  part  of  the  taxes ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  taxes  and  services  imposed  on  the  people  of  Virginia, 
have  been  so  arranged,  that  the  greatest  burthens  have  been  put  upon  those  who  do 
not  vote.  Yes,  Sir,  I  say  that  those  who  do  not  vote,  are  burthened  greatly  beyond 
what  is  right,  and  even  more  than  is  generally  imagined.  On  a  former  occasion  I  ^ 
attempted  to  shew,  and  did  shew,  that  such  is  the  fact. 

This  scheme  of  taxation  is  eflected  by  authorising  those  one  hundred  and  nine  little 
Grovernments  spread  over  the  whole  territory  of^the  State,  (the  county,  city  and 
borough  court,)  to  levy  taxes  to  any  amount.  It  is  true  they  levy  on  voters,  as  well 
as  thcwe  who  are  not ;  but  it  is  a  capitation  tax,  and  very  frequently  far  exceeds  the 
whole  revenue  levied  upon  all  the  property  of  the  counties.  Look  to  all  the  items  of 
county  taxes  and  county  services — military  duty — ^labour  on  the  public  roads — county 
levies  for  various  purposes — poof  levies,  (the  poor  supporting  the  poor,)  and  patro&c 
in  the  counties.  Add  all  these  little  items  together,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they 
make  large  sums — that  they  are  very  important  contributions  to  the  Government, 
and  highly  necessary  for  its  good  being.  The  voters  pay  in  general  the  sai^e ;  but 
the  number  of  those  who  do  not  vote,  so  far  exceeds  tnem,  tluit  the  whole  contribu- 
^00^ of  the  non-voters,  is  even  greater  than  that  of  the  voters. 
V^few  days  vlso  we  were  told  that  wealth  and  political  power  could  not  be  divoroed; 
thai' capital  and  labour  could  not  be  separated ;  and  that  labour  must  be  represented. 
Tet,  Sir,  on  the  present  occasion,  we  find  that  labour  is  only  to  be  represented  by  the 
ToieB  of  freekoldMaboitrers ;  and  the  whole  power  of  the  Grovemment  is  to  be  placed 
at  the  control  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  if  possible.  It  is  not  for  me,  however,  to 
reconcile  these  inconsistencies  in  gentlemen's  arguments.    1  hedtate  not  to  say,  that 
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tlMM6  iixt]r  or  ei|^itf  thouitad  peraoni,  to  whom  it  in  propoMd  to  extend  the  BliM  f£ 
Suflnge,  constititte  the  great  maaB  of  actual  prodoctive  labooren  of  the  Stat^tTMr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  it  cannot  be  otherwiae.  -^ 

We  haye  been  told  that  we  ahall  have  a  war  of  the  poor  againat  the  rich,  and  that 
the  right  of  property  will  be  destroyed,  if  the  amendment  be  adopted.  It  is  not  ao, 
and  no  man  can  or  ought  to  believe  it.  If  the  people  of  the  East,  West  or  South, 
have  given  us  examples  worthy  of  our  imitation,  we  can  fear  no  such  thing.  There 
has  been  no  instance  of  war  upon  property  in  any  of  our  sister  States.  *  It  is  just  as 
•eoure  in  them  as  in  Virffinia.  There  is  more  of  it  in  the  North— greater  estates,  and 
perhaps  more  of  them  than  here.  There  is  a  greater  distance  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  and  vet  the  jpoor  is  in  a  better  condition  than  they  are  with  us.  (^ir,  we  can 
find  notfainff  like  physical  rapine  in  any  of  the  States  where  General  Suffrage  has  been 
adopted.  AH  live  in  peace,  happiness,  prosperity  and  tranquillity „and  every  man  is 
secure  in  his  own  person  and  property,  under  his  own  roof. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  General  Suffrage  has  a  tendency  to  bring  together  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  and  that  the  one  will  have  means,  and  be  able  to  buy  up  the  other,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  liberty  of  the  people.  This  aivument  always  comes  from  those 
who  advocate  the  power  of  the  few  over  the  many.  Tea,  Sir,  firom  the  real  aristocracy 
of  the  country.  It  is  an  argument  to  be  found  in  nearl v  all  the  treatises  of  theoretical 
writers,  who  support  aristocracies.  The  object  is  to  alurm  the  people  with  fear  that 
the  poor  will  be  bought^and  made  engines  of  their  own  ruin.  It  is  only  for  purposes 
of  alarm,  and  is  not  true.;  If  the  Constitution  shall  require  of  electors,  the  payment 
of  a  small  tax  just  before  elections,  there  will  be  a  possibility  of  an  improper  influence, 
ITthera  can  be  candidates  corrupt  enough  to  buy,  having  the  means  to  buy,  and  voters 
base  enough  to  sell  their  votes.  But  iknow  of  no  case  of  corruption,  in  any  of  the 
States,  having  such  a  qualification.  Cases  of  mere  suspicion,  perhaps,  have  occurred. 
Vtfae  payment  of  taxes  be  made  a  qualification,  they  ought  not  to  be  required  imme* 
diately  before  the  election,  but  some  one  or  two  vears  preceding,  at  a  time  when  they 
cannot  be  paid  with  a  view  to  any  particular  election.  But,  Sir,  I  would  not  tax  a 
man  merelv  to  qualify  him  to  vote,  althouffh  it  may  be  proper,  in  this  way,  to  require 
a  man  justly  and  honestly  to  pay  the  pubuc  demands.  *  All  free  men  ought  to  vote, 
because  thev  are  free  men.  Then  thev  will  act  independently.  Such  men  can  ne- 
yer  be  purenased  by  the  cash  of  candioates,  or  the  power  of  demagogues.  No,  the^ 
poor  wul  be  as  independent  in  their  opinions,  as  the  greatest  land-holders  of  the  StateTj 

There  is  one  other  argument  which  ought  to  have  some  influence  on  this  question. 
It  b  one  of  delicacy,  and  I  will  say  but  little  upon  the  subject  of  this  argument]  how- 
ever, I  win  sav  something.  We  find  that  all  the  slave-holding  States  South  of  us, 
deemed  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  make  all  the  free  white  men  as  fi«e  and  inde- 
pendent, as  Government  could  make  them :  and  why?  Sir,  it  is  known  that  all  the 
■lave-holding  States  are  fiut  approaching  a  crisis  truly  alarming:  a  time  when  free- 
men will  be  needed — when  every  man  must  be  at  his  post.  Do  we  not  see  the  pecu- 
liar condition  of  society  ?  Tee,  all  see,  all  feel,  and  all  lament  the  approach  of  the 
erisis  before  us.  It  must  be  in  the  contemplation  of  gentlemen,  who  presume  to  look 
upon  the  progress  of  events,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  not  only  Virginia, 
but  all  the  Southern  States,  must  be  essentially  military;  and  will  have  muitary  Go- 
Temments!  It  will  be  so !  We  are  going  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  fast  as  time 
can  move.  The  youth  will  not  only  be  taught  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  they  will 
be  trained  to  arms — they  must  be  found  at  every  moment  in  arms — they  must  be 
ready  to  serve  their  country  in  the  hour  of  peril  and  of  dan^r.  Is  it  not  wise  now,  to 
ffftll  together  at  least  every  firee  white  human  being,  and  umte  them  in  the  same  com- 
mon interest  and  Government  ?  Surely  it  is.  Let  us  give  no  reason  for  any  to  stand 
back,  or  refiise  their  service  in  the  common  cause  of  tneir  country.  These  conside- 
rations had  their  influence  on  the  Southern  States,  when  forming  their  Constitutions, 
I  doubt  not;  and  ought  to  have  great  influence  wiUi  us. 

I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  aro  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  fh>m  (General 
Suffiiige ?  I  have  been  unable  to  find  them.  It  is  true,  we  have  been  told  that  it  pro- 
duces mobs,  conifusion,  and  turmoil  at  the  polls.  Turn  your  eyes  upon  all  the  States 
of  this  Union,  and  let  me  ask  for  the  evidence  of  these  mobs  and  turmoils  f  Look  to 
the  South,  and  have  you  heard  of  them  ?  No !  Look  to  the  West,  and  do  you  find 
them  there  f  No !  Look  to  the  North,  and  do  you  see  them  even  there  f  No !  Thejr 
are  no  where  to  be  found  except  in  large  towns  and  cities,  where  it  is  perfectly  well 
known,  that  restraint  on  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  has  no  influence  over  tiiem  whatever. 

Where  many  thousands  of  persons  aro  brought  together  upon  election  days,  there 
will  be  disputes,  and  sometimes  turmoOs.  But  no  danger  to  the  P^^^^  safety  need  be 
apprehended  in  mere  disputes  in  the  choice  of  public  officers.  These  disputes  only 
serve  to  show  that  the  body  politic  is  in  a  good  and  healthy  condition ;  that  it  has 
energy  and  power.  It  is  not  like  the  cold  calm  of  perfect  aristocracy  or  despotism, 
where  few  men  dare  express  opinions  on  the  public  affiurs.  No,  Sir ;  all  are  at  libertjTi 
and  all  are  free  to  discuss  the  aflUra  of  Government.    I  fear  not  mobs  or  turmoils  m 
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Virginia;  aad  noiM  who  are  at  all  conTenant  with  elactionain  Pemujlraiiia  and  othat 
States,  whfire  Suffirage  la  general,  can  fear  them.  Those  States  are  generally  divided 
in  small  election  districts,  so  that  few  persons  are  brought  together.  Yihy  not  do  aa 
they  have?  Our  counties  may  be  districted  j  and  even  a  less  number  of  persons 
brought  to  the  polls  at  a  single  place,  than  now  is,  under  the  existing  Constitution. 
Tliia  is  the  best  remedy  against  mobs  or  turmoils. 

IXoDust  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  telling  you,  that  from  the  facts 
which  I  have  laid  before  the  Committee,  we  may  nfely  arffue  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  rapine  or  robbery  by  the  poor  upon  the  rich ;  nor  of  mobs,  turmoils,  ruin  or  despo- 
tism; nor  indeed,  of  the  Government  getting  in  the  hands  ot  demagogues.  I  have  a 
sanguine  hope  that  the  Convention  wul  extend  the  Right  of  Suffirage  generally ;  that 
the  people  will  accept  it,  and  that  if  it  shall  at  any  time  be  found  inconvenient  or  im- 
proper ,Jhat  they  wUl  change  it.^  Several  States,  as  I  have  said,  have  abandoned  the 
freehold  Suffrage,  and  all  are  doing  well ;  ajl  are  happy  and  prosperous.  Virginia  can 
do  the  same,  and  the  effects  will  be  similar/]     ^ '>\  A 

I  beg  the  Committee  not  to  consider  thST  weadvocate  a  mere  wild  and  untried 
scheme.  But  on  the  contrary  be  assured,  that  we  in  good  faith,  advocate  what  we 
deem  to  be  the  sacred  rights  of  the  people.  We  do  it  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
wtttue  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Wilson  now  modified  his  amendment,  so  as  to  require  that  the  taxes  should 
have  been  demanded  of  the  voter  before  he  was  rejected  for  not  having  paid  them. 

The  question  was  then  taken  and  decided  in  the  negative :    Ayes  ^,  Noes  53. 

(Messrs.  Madison,  Monroe  and  Marshall,  voting  in  ue  negative.) 

.So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  then  offered  the  following  amendment  as  a  subetitote  for 
the  3d  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee : 

1.  Resolvedf  That  all  persons  now  by  law  possessed  of  the  Right  of  Suffiraee,  have 
sufficient  evidence  of  permanent  common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to^  2ie  coin- 
muni^,  and  have  the  Right  of  Suffrage. 

3.  Aesdvedy  That  all  free  white  males  of  twen^-two  years  of  age,  bom  within  thia 
Conmion wealth,  and  resident  therein,  have  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent  common 
interest  with,  and  attachment  to  the  community,  and  have  the  Right  of  Suffirage. 

3.  Resolved,  That  everv  free  white  male  of  twenty-one  ^ears  of  a^,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  not  included  in  the  two  preceding  resolutions,  who  is  now  a  resident, 
or  who  may  hereafter  become  a  resident  within  this  CommonwealtJi,  who  is  desiroua 
of  having  toe  rights  of  a  citizen,  in  this  Commonwealth,  shall,  in  open  court,  in  the 
county  in  which  he  resides,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  make  a  declaration  of  hie 
intentions  to  become  a  i>ermanent  resident  in  this  State :  and  if  such  person  shaU, 
twelve  months  alter  making  such  declaration,  solemnly  promise  to  submit  to,  and  sup- 
port the  Government  of  this  Commonwealth,  such  person,  shall  be  considered  aa 
havinff  permanent  common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  communis,  and 
shall  have  the  Right  of  Suffrage. 

4.  Resolved,  Tlutt  all  persons,  except  such  as  shall  have  rendered  important  services 
to  their  country;  all  persons  of  unsound  mind,  and  all  persons  convicted  of  any  high 
crime  or  misdemeanor  against  this  Commonwealth,  possessing  whatever  qualification 
they  may,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  Right  of  Si:%rage  in  this  Common- 
wealth. 

Mr.  Campbell  then  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman, — ^If  I  had  been  asked  what  in  the  reason  and  nature  of  thin|rs,  would 
have  first  demanded  and  occupied  the  attention  of  this  Convention,  I  would  have  an- 
swered in  accordance  with  reason,  as  I  think  that  the  first  question  to  be  discussed  is, 
toho  shall  be  a  citizen  of  tids  Commonwealth  t  The  next  question,  embracing  the  very 
basis  of  Government,  would  have  been ;  what  shall  be  the  privileges  and  duties  of  a  citizen 
of  this  CommonweaUh  f  On  these  two  questions,  as  I  think,  Sir,  depends  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Government.  These  questions  correctly  decided,  and  the  frame  of  our  Go- 
veriiment  would  have  been  reared.  I  would  cful  the  attention  of  this  Committee,  Sir, 
to  the  proprietv  of  the  term  citizen ;  I  need  not  inform  you,  Sir,  nor  any  gentleman 
present,  that  the  term  inhabitant,  is  not  equivalent  to  the  term  citizen.  Every  citizen, 
IS  an  inhabitant,  but  every  inhabitant  is  not  a  citizen  of  Virginia.  They  are  not  con- 
vertible terms.  In  Great  Britain,  every  person  is  a  subject  of  the  Kin^.  Every  j^r- 
son  from  the  Duke  of  York,  down  to  the  most  obscure  native  of  the  British  Isles,  is  a 
subject  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  so  in  all  Monarchical  Govern- 
ments. We  have  repudiated  that  term  in  these  United  States,  and  we  have  conse- 
crated the  term  citizen.  But,  Sir,  thoujgrh  we  admire  the  term,  and  in  a  sort  of  com- 
plimentarr  waj,  address  all  men  as  citizen,  we  do  not  in  fkct,  recognize  all  men  aa 
citizen.  In  Virginia,  we  have  comparatively  few  citizens.  What,  let  xnh  ask.  Sir, 
does  the  term  fairly  import?  A  citizen  is  a  ireeman,  who  has  a  voice  in  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  he  hves,  who  has  the  privilege  of  being  heard  in  the  conncila  of  his 
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eonntijy  by  his  agent,  or  representative.  No  disfiranchiaed  man  la  a  citizen.  He  may 
be  an  inhabitant,  alien,  or  what  you  please,  bat  without  a  vote  he  cannot  be  a  citizen. 

But,  Sir,  I  have  long  thought,  and  I  am  more  fully  convinced  from  the  debates 
which  I  have  heard  in  this  House,  that  the  science  of  politics,  and  the  science  of  Go- 
vernment, are  yet  in  process.  We  have  not  yet  attained  to  perfection.  Very  far 
from  it.  Sir.  Man  in  socieihr,  is  capable  of  much  greater  enjoyment  than  any  Cavern- 
ment  on  earth  has  as  yet  afforded  him.  I  aUude,  Sir,  to  the  social  enjoyments,  which 
directly,  or  indirectljr,  flow  from  Government,  and  which  every  good  and  wise  Go- 
vernment ought  to  aim  at  producing.  The  Constitution  of  Virginia,  is  the  result  of 
all  the  discoveries  and  improvements  of  nearly  six  thousand  years.  Yes,  Sir,  the  pre- 
sent Constitution  was  the  result  of  all  the  improvements  in  the  science  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  world;  p«/crf  or  imperfect^  it  was  the  best  the  world  ever 
saw,  till  the  year  1776.  But  how  much  more  light  have  we  attained  in  the  science 
<^ politics  since .'  So  much  at  least,  as  to  authorise  us  to  say,  that  that  instrument  is 
by  no  means  perfect. 

But,  Sir,  the  great  error  of  mankind,  and  the  common  error  of  all  ages,  has  been, 
to  suppose  that  all  reformations  are  perfect,  or  so  nearly,  as  to  admit  of  little  or  no 
amendment  It  is  equally  true  in  religion  and  politics.  We  have  had  both  sorts  of 
reforms.  After  many  ages  of  darkness  and  superstition,  two  men  arose  called  He- 
formers  ;  and  they  achieved  what  has  been  caUed  a  great  reformation.  But  while 
Luther  and  Calvin  effected  much,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  real  reformation, 
their  successors  and  admirers  considered  their  work  perfect,  and  pushed  their  enqui- 
ries no  farther.  Since  then,  Sir,  daring  an  interval  of  three  hundred  years,  their  ad- 
herents have  not  advanced  an  inch.  So  in  politics.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
many  distinguished  men,  deservedly  called  reformists,  arose  in  the  poUtical  world. 
They  carried  their  views  of  reform  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  not  only  laid  the 
foundation,  but  actually  accomplished  a  very  great  reformation  in  Government. 
Those  illustrious  fathers  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  founders  of  these  Repub- 
lics, are  entitled  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  tdl  the  friends  of  the  rights  of  man. 
Bat  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  sages,  great  and  wise,  and  good,  as  they 
were,  could  have  perfectly  emerged  out  of  me  political  darkness  and  errors,  conse- 
crated by  the  prescriptions  of  the  monarchies  of  the  old  world  for  thousands  of  years. 

We  are  wont  to  admire  antiquity,  and  to  venerate  long  established  usages.  We 
think  our  ancestors  were  the  wisest  and  best  of  men.  Many  of  the  ancient  sages  at- 
tained reputation,  merely  because  they  advanced  a  little  beyond  the  ordinary  stature 
of  their  times,  rlato,  Aristotle,  and  Socrates,  cum  mulUs  aUiSf  were  men  of  only  or- 
dinary stature,  but  they  lived  amongst  pigmies.  Yet  these  men,  Jkmous  as  they  were, 
and  still  are,  were  but  pigmies  compared  with  myriads  in  after  times.    But,  Sir, 

Pigmiei  thou^  perched  on  Alpi,  are  pigmiei  bUU  ; 
And  pyramldfl*  are  pyramidB,  thoiigh  pliu^d  in  vaiei. 

I  do  not  saj  that  amongst  the  ancients  there  were  not  crreat  men,  but  I  do  say,  that 
light  and  science  are  progressing,  and  tliat  many  of  mose  reputed  great,  are  not 
worUiy  of  the  admiration  bestowed  upon  them.  They  owe  their  fame  to  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  The  greatest  of  these  sa^es,  statesmen,  and  orators,  have  been  far 
surpassed  oy  the  modems.  It  was  well  for  the  reputation  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
that  they  lived  so  long  before  the  days  of  Sheridan  and  Burke. 

The  science  of  politics  and  Grovemment  is  as  well  understood  in  this  age  as  in  any 
former  age  of  the  world.  I  would  say  better  understood.  Yes,  Sir,  and!  would  say 
more,  better  understood  in  these  United  States,  than  in  any  other  country  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  though  our  present  Constitution  was  tlie  best  production  of 
nearly  six  thousand  years,  experience  and  the  progress  of  political  light  have  dis- 
covered some  defects  in  it. 

I  did  expect,  and  did  promise  myself,  that  Virginia  would  at  this  time  present  to  the 
world  a  model,  the  best  model  of  Government  tlie  world  ever  saw.  When  I  heard  of 
the  talent  which  was  to  be  assembled  here,  and  which  I  now  see  convened  around 
^  me,  I  thought  myself  warranted  in  expecting  that  such  would  be  the  result  of  our  de- 
'  liberations.  All  eyes  have  been  turned  to  Virginia :  all  these  United  States  are  look- 
ing with  intense  interest  to  Virginia.  She  owes  it  to  herself,  to  the  whole  United 
States,  to  the  world,  not  to  disappoint  the  general  expectation.  Will  the  Ancient  JDo- 
minion  respect  herself,  and  reahze  the  hopes  of  her  friends?  I  am.  Sir,  be^nning  to 
despair,  and  to  fear  that  we  are  again  to  prove  that  retrogression  rather  than  progres- 
sion is  the  common  characteristic  of  man. 

Some  call  every  attempt  at  reformation,  and  avery  new  suggestion,  a  new  theory. 
With  them,  the  reformist  is  a  theorist,  and  his  amendments  are  mere  theories.  I  am 
no  friend  to  mere  theories,  but  all  reformations  and  all  improvements  are  first  theories. 
I  cannot  call  every  effort  to  ameliorate  the  political  condition  of  man  a  mere  theory, 
a  Tiaionaiy  theory.    And  yet,  Sir,  I  am  no  mend  to  new  theories ;  but  remembering 
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••  I  do,  tet  we  owe  all  our  improrements  which  have  niaed  the  present  above  all 
paat  agea,  to  mere  theories,  as  some  gentlemen  please  to  call  them,  I  cannot  disparage 
theories  in  the  gross.  Yes,  Sir,  printing  itself,  this  art  which  has  revolutionized,  and 
is  revolutionizing  the  world,  as  well  as  all  the  American  systems  of  Government, 
were  once  but  mere  theories. 

I  have  no  new  theory  now  to  offer;  I  only  wish  to  see  the  principles  already  defined, 
understood,  and  canonized,  carried  out  to  their  proper  extent.  1  think  we  are  prepared 
for  nothing  more;  we  can  reasonably  ask  for  no  more  at  present.  But  I  am  very  fiir 
from  thinking  that  the  social  compact  has  yet  been  perfected,  or  that  society  is  yet 
prepared  for  the  best  possible  political  institutions.  That  Grovemment  is  best  for  any 
people  that  is  best  adapted  to  their  views,  wants,  wishes,  and  even  prejudices :  Not 
that  which  is  best  administered,  but  that  which  best  suits  itself  to  the  jrreat  mass  of 
society.  This  seems  not  to  have  been  overlooked  bv  the  framers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  the  founders  of  this  Government.  They  declared  the  principles,  the  just  and 
nghteouB  principles  of  the  social  compact;  and  progressed  so  far  in  the  application  as 
the^  supposed  tne  then  existing  state  of  society  required  and  permitted.  But  fore- 
seeing Uiat  changea  would  take  place,  and  that  the  human  mind  was  progressing  and 
would  progress,  they  revised,  and  most  prudently  advised,  a  frequent  recurrence  to 
luibdamental  principles :  Not  to  change  those  principles  as  one  gentleman,  (Mr.  Giles,) 
asked,  but  to  pur^  and  reform  our  institutions  by  bringing  them  up  near  to  the  an* 
changeable  principles;  by  a  continual  approximation  to  the  cardinal  principles  which 
they  propounded.  Amon^  all  the  great  political  truths  which  these  sages  declared, 
not  one  is  more  just  or  evident  than  this ;  '*  That  no  free  Government,  or  the  bless- 
ing of  liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any  people,  but  by  a  firm  adherence  to  justice, 
mMeration,  temperance,  frugality  and  virtue,  and  by  frequent  recurrence  to  funda- 
mental principles." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  based  the  resolutions  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  submit, 
upon  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  6th  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  And,  Sir,  per- 
mit me  to  say,  that  I  am  more  attached  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  than  I  was  before  the 
late  discussion  commenced.  I  have  seen  that  this  instrument  has  been  our  palladium, 
and  the  only  bulwark  against  the  demolition  of  our  republican  citadel,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Republican  character  of  our  Government.  Nothing  has  now  saved  us 
from  the  establishment,  the  canonization  of  the  mostprominent  features  of  an  aristoo- 
iBcy ,  but  this  same  Bill  of  Rights.  Have  not  the  eflorts  of  aU  the  gentlemen  anti-re- 
fornusts  been  directed  in  some  way  or  other  against  the  letter  of  this  instrument? 
Some  have  oppugned  it  one  way,  and  some  another.  But  all  who  have  plead  the 
inixed  basis  and  the  fireehold  qualification,  have  found  it  in  their  way,  and  have  made 
it  in  whole,  or  in  part,  a  dead  letter.  Whether  they  intended  it  or  not,  such  has  been 
the  effect  of  all  their  criticisms  upon  it.  And,  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  add,  if  those  gen- 
tlemen had  succeeded  in  their  em)rts,  and  at  this  time  carried  the  taxation  basis ^  upon 
their  constructions  of  the  Bill  of  Rijghts,  would  it  not  be  possible  some  fifty  years 
hence  upon  a  more  liberal  construction,  and  with  the  precedent  of  these  proceedings 
before  another  Convention,  to  originate  a  legalized  aristocracy  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term  ?  Tes,  Sir.  if  in  the  short  period  c/£  fifty-four  years,  so  great  a  departure 
from  the  principles  developed  and  prescribed  by  the  framers  of  the  existing  Constitu- 
tion, should  have  been  completed  as  the  basing  of  this  Government  on  wealth,  on 
wealth.  Sir,  I  repeat,  disguise  it  as  gentlemen  may,  fifty-four  years  more,  and  another 
Convention  following  such  examples,  and  such  mterpretations,  and  we  would  have 
an  oligarchy  in  propria  forma,  a  by-law  established  nobility.  Seeing  the  warfiure 
which  nas  been  waged  against  this  now  more  than  ever  dear  to  me  instrument,  and 
seeing  the  barrier  wnich  it  has  thrown  in  the  way  of  all  encroachments  upon  our  free 
institutions,  I  shall  vote  for  its  being  perpetually  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  our 
country. 

i  was  glad  on  yesterday  morning,  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Henrico,  (Mr.  Nicho- 
las,) begm  his  speech  with  the  doctrine  of  this  section  of  that  instrument ;  not, 
Sir,  with  the  apphcation  which  he  made  of  that  doctrine.  According  to  his  interpre- 
tation, no  man  has  any  attachment  to  the  community  or  country,  but  a  freeholder. 
You  will  observe.  Sir,  that  I  have,  in  the  resolutions  before  you,  only  developed  the 
meaning  of  the  6th  section  of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  the  plain  English  mterpretation  of 
the  woras.  If  a  single  idea,  not  fotmded  on  the  fairest  and  most  just  interpretation  of 
these  words,  is  found  in  any  one  of  those  resolutions,  I  hope  it  may  not  be  retained. 
Some  gentlemen  allege,  that  in  the  year  1776,  the  words  common  interest  vnthf  and  at' 
tackment  to,  the  community,  meant  neither  less  nor  more  than  a  fireeholder.  Accord- 
ing to  what  dictionary  or  mode  of  interpretation,  this  meaning  is  made  out,  I  have  not 
as  yet  learned.  Words  may  be  used  in  an  appropriated  sense,  I  own ;  but  some  proof 
of  tins  appropriated  sense  must  be  produced;  fis  yet,  I  have  not  heard  any  authority 
other  than  assertion.  Please  observe  that  the  words  ^*  common  interest"  do  not  mean 
equal  interest.  That  they  do  not,  the  single  fact  of  the  inequality  of  the  freeholds  firom 
iwenty-fire  to  one  thousand  acres  in  extent,  and  firom  twenty-five  to  one  hundred 
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tiKMHttod  dolfaun  in  imhM,  imqiieetionabljr  indieatM.  Common  intamt  tiWte  of  Um 
greatest  variety  in  the  extent  and  yaliM  of  that  intereet.  One  gentleman  had  epokea 
of  the  intereet  which  one  man  might  have  in  a  ship  which  had  a  valuahle  cargo  aboard, 
and  another  who  had  only  his  person.  They  both  had  a  common  interest,  it  was  tme ; 
but  he  mi^rht  have  ffiven  to  the  figure  a  greater  extent,  and  supposed  that  many  indi- 
viduals  might  have  nad  different  ^akes  embarked  on  the  same  tK>ttom.  Besides  thsir 
own  persons,  they  might  have  a  great  diversi^  of  interests,  and  thouch  dispropoi^ 
Cloned  in  value,  equally  interesting  them  all  in  the  saiety  of  the  sh^i.  No  two  inter- 
ests are  precisely  equal,  yet  all  have  a  eommum  mtemt.  But  it  is  said  that  this  com- 
mon interest  must  also  m  a  permanetU  interest  This  further  defines  the  nature  of 
this  common  interest  This  restrictive  term  denotes  that  it  is  not  to  be  a  transient  ia- 
terest.  But  still  this  word  permmunt  is  onlv  comparative  and  necessarily  limited. 
The  various  interests  which  we  found  embarked  in  the  same  ship,  are  as  permanent 
IS  the  voyage  from  port  to  port.  It  may  be  a  long  voya^re  or  a  uiort  vo3rage.  So  it 
may  be,  and  so  often  is  the  journey  of  human  life.  Onr  mterests  in  the  State  are  as 
transient  and  as  uncertain  as  our  hves.  We  all  have  a  common  interest  in  the  State, 
but  how  permanent  or  how  transient  that  interest  may  be,  cannot  be  defined.  Besides^it 
Biay  in  any  given  instance,  be  more  transient  than  our  lives.  He  who  has  a  finsebold  of 
any  given  extent,  may  either  sell  or  spend  it  in  a  very  short  time,  and  if  we  make  hk 
tenure  of  that  estate  the  test  of  his  permanent  interest  in  the  State,  we  have  fixed 
upon  as  great  an  uncertainty  as  can  be  well  conceived.  It  is  a  very  precarioos  |»ei>- 
manency,  as  uncertain  as  the  tenure  of  life,  and  not  necessarily  or  longer  duration 
than  any  other  man's  interest  in  society.  The  landlord  and  the  tenant  may  have,  as 
ftr  as  law  or  reason  can  determine,  the  same  permanency  of  interest. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  mentioned  in  this  article,  to  which  I  presume 
this  permanent,  common  interest  is  subordinate,  and  to  which  it  stands  rather  in  the 
relation  of  means  to  end.  This  is  comprehended  in  the  word  mttmckmaU.  Thb  is 
the  desideratum.  Attachment  to  the  community  is  the  best  guarantee,  and  indeed 
the  only  guarantee.  A  person  may  possess  the  property  of  a  freehold  without  the 
attachment,  and  the  attachment  without  the  proj»erty.  No  man  can  intentionally,  by 
his  vote,  injure  that  community  to  which  he  is  attached.  And  as  property  in  tlie 
earth  was  supposed,  and  iustly  supposed,  in  most  instances,  to  attach  persons  to  the 
cemnranity ,  it  has  been  selected  b»  one  proof,  (and  it  is  but  one,)  and  not  the  strongest 
proof  of  such  attachment.  Nativity  is  a  stronger,  a  much  stronger,  and  a  more  invari- 
able evidence  of  attachment  to  a  community,  than  wealth  or  any  other  consideration.  It 
is  upon  this  incontrovertible  fact,  which  I  presume  no  person  will  impugn,  that  1  base 
mv  second  resolution.  My  first  embraces  all  the  present  voters  in  Virginia.  And, 
taking  for  ^pranted  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  makes  attachment  to  the  conununity,  the 
great  consideration  which  qualifies  an  elector,  I  contend  that  it  is  Uie  letter  and  spirit 
of  this  article  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suj&age  to  every  free  white  male  of  the  age  <^ 
twentjr-two  years,  bom  within  this  Commonwealth.  The  reason  why  I  £x  upon  the 
age  of  twerUy-^teo  years  rather  than  ttoenty-ansy  is  to  meet  a  &stidious  objection,  which 
I  had  anticipated  as  possible  to  be  presented  upon  a  very  literal  interpretation  of  the 
text.  It  might  be  said,  and  with  some  plausibility  too,  that  a  young  man  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  has,  by  no  act  of  his  life,  afiforded  any  evidence  of  permanent,  ooai- 
mon  interest  with,  or  attachment  to,  the  community,  who  has  just  arrived  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  inasmuch  as  he  has,  till  that  moment,  been  under  the  guardian  and 
compulsory  authority  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  His  living  one  year  after  he  has 
become  a  fi«e  a^nt,  destroys  that  obieotion,  and,  in  addition  to  his  nativity,  affofds 
all  necessary  evidence  of  his  attachment  to  the  community.  This  is  the  ratloiuUe  of 
the  second  resolution. 

To  fortify  or  illustrate  this  position,  or,  in  other  words,  to  prove  that  nativity  is  the 
best  guarantee  for  attachment  to  any  community,  I  deem,  at  this  time,  a  work  of  su- 
pererogation. I  feel  no  disposition  to  repeat  arguments  already  ofl»»red  on  this  and 
other  -topics  connected  with  it.  After  the  very  able  argument  of  the  gentleman  iroai 
Loudoun,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  which,  like  a  tcnmado,  left  nothing  behind  it,  I  think  such 
an  efilbrt  on  my  part  ahegether  superfluous.  True,  Sir,  one  gentleman  from  South- 
ampton, (Mr.  Trozvant,)  called  it  **  empty  dedamatumf*  but  I  would  like  to  see  him 
or  any  other  gentleman  attempt  by  a  fiiir  analysis  to  prove  it  declamatory*  and  aot 
argumentative.  I  do  think  that  no  gentleman  can  refute  the  argmnents  of^the  gen- 
tleman from  Loudoun.  They  carnal  irresistible  conviction  to  my  mind;  and  I  tiunk 
it  unnecessary  to  repeat  or  defend  them,  until  they  have  at  least  been  formally  as- 
sailed.   The  memonals  laid  upon  that  table,  sufficiently  argue  this  question. 

My  third  resolutkm,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  respect  to  anoUier  class  of  inhabitants  in 
this  Commonwealth.  And  the  only  difficulty,  as  indeed,  the  only  questioo  of  mueh 
consideration,  which  occurs  in  settling  who  shall  be  citisens  of  this  Commonwealth, 
»,  what  shall  be  required  of  those  not  natives  of  Virginia,  nor  embraced  in  the  pit»- 
•snt  Uws  conferring  the  Right  of  Snfixage?  Ton  see,  I  prefer  residenoe  and  a  iiiev«< 
fMati^eatMii,  to  a  pecuniary  or  property  qualificatioii.    The  payment  of  aiqrgiv«ate 
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impweil  OB  the  parebwdajr  of  a  inece  of  land,  does  not  prcaent  to  my  nndentandiiiff, 
aooording  to  mj  vtews  of  human  natoie,  fuch  evidence  of  common  inteiest  witn, 
and  attachment  to,  the  community,  as  that  submitted ,  and  it  certainly  does  not  pre* 
lent  such  temptations  to  oorruption,  or  to  that  buying  of  votes  of  which  some  gen- 
tlemen speak,  as  the  fixing  of  a  certain  amount  of  tax  as  the  qualifyinff  consideratioa. 
Where  tnere  is  no  price  proposed,  there  is  no  temptation  ofiered,  and  therefore,  coiw 
raption  is  rendered  as  impossible  as  the  freehold  can  be  supposed  to  make  it.  If  we 
desire  to  see  men  act  a  dignified  part,  we  must  treat  them  accordin^^  to  the  dignity  ef 
human  nature.  If  you  put  the  tax  at  one  doUar,  you  make  the  price  of  a  thousand 
votes  only  a  thousand  dollars.  But,  according  to  the  principle  of  this  reeolution, 
every  improper  incentive  is  removed  out  of  the  way.  A  person  who  becomes  an  in- 
habitant of  this  State,  and  who  desires  to  become  a  citizen,  a  permanent  resident,  not 
upon  the  excitement  of  an  election  immediately  approaching,  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately goes  to  the  court  in  the  county  in  which  he  resides,  and  declares  his  intention 
of  beaming  a  permanent  resident.  Twelve  months  afterwards,  he  returns  to  the 
same  court,  and  promises  to  submit  to,  and  support  the  Government  of,  this  Com- 
monwealth. Now,  I  ask,  is  not  this  the  strongest  evidence  which  the  native  of  any 
other  State  can  give  of  his  attachment  to,  and  of  his  feeling  a  common  interest  with, 
the  community  ?  I  think  it  must  appear  so  to  all,  except  them  who  think  that  virtoe, 
intelliflrence  and  patriotism,  spring  up  out  of  the  soil,  and  grow  like  mushrooms  upon 
its  surface,  after  a  person  has  paid  a  stipulated  price  for  it.  ^ut  in  these  United  States, 
the  principle  embraced  in  this  resolution  is  regarded  as  a  higher  proof  of  attachment 
to  the  communis,  than  the  purchase  of  any  amount  of  real  estate.  When  a  foreigner 
fi-om  any  other  country  expatriates  himself,  and  desires  to  become  a  citizen  of  these 
United  States,  the  punmuing  of  no  amount  of  real  or  personal  estate,  will  prove  his 
attachment  to  the  country,  lie  must,  if  he  will  become  a  citizen,  go  into  court  and 
make  a  solemn  renunciation  of  every  foreign  Prince  and  Potentate,  of  all  allemnce 
to  any  foreign  Government,  and  promise  to  submit  to  and  support  the  Constitution  of 
these  UnitM  States.  This,  in  the  estimation  of  the  good  and  wise  framera  of  our 
State  and  Federal  Governments,  is  the  highest  proof  oi  attachment  to,  and  of  feeling 
a  common  interest  with,  the  communitjr,  which  can  be  afiRirded.  Now,  although  I 
would  not  require  all  the  same  formalities,  I  contend  that  the  principle  of  the  £ird 
resolution  warrants  us  to  entertain  more  confidence  in  the  person  who  thus  becomes 
a  citizen,  than  the  mere  possession  of  any  freehold.  For,  unless  gentlemen  will  ar^ue 
ihat  moral  qualities  are  in  the  soil,  and  spring  up  in  a  man's  mind  firom  the  owneruiip 
of  it,  they  cannot,  I  presume,  prefer  it  to  uie  plan  proposed  upon  any  principle  im- 
plied in,  or  derivable  from,  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  second  and  third  resolutions,  I 
ooBolude  from  these  and  other  considerations,  are  equitably  based  upon  the  sixth 
•action  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

One  word  upon  the  fourth  resolution,  and  I  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  I 
cannot  consent  to  disfranchise  all  paupers.  Ingratitude  is  one  of  the  greatest  crimes 
against  Heaven  and  man.  If  then,  ^r,  any  pauper  shall  have  rendered  any  impor- 
tant service  to  his  country  *,  if  he  shall  have  fought  her  battles,  and  his  virtues'  have 
made  him  a  pauper,  it  would  be  as  cruel,  as  ui^rrmteful,  as  it  would  be  impoUtie,  to 
disfranchise  him.  It  would  be  a  bad  precedent ;  it  would  evince  a  destitution  of  the 
noblest  prindple  which  can  dignify  a  man,  or  exalt  a  nation. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  whole  rationaU  of  the  scheme  proposed.  I  was  not  so 
studious  of  the  terms,  as  of  a  clear  dev^opment  of  the  principle.  But,  I  will  be  told 
bj  Dr.  Expedient,  that  however  reasonable,  or  however  just,  and  however  accordant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  meaning  of  our  fundamental  principles  of  the 
social  compact,  it  is  not  expedient  I  never  liked  this  doctrine  of  expediency.  Its 
grand-father  was  a  Jesuit.  It  was  the  popular  doctrine  in  the  Catholic  Domimofts  of 
uie  Roman  Hierarchy.  It  kindled  all  the  fires,  heated  the  furnace,  and  prepared  the 
led-hot  pincers  of  the  Holy  Inquiation.  Hb  Majetty  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
his  Court,  on  the  doctrine  of  expediency,  established  Episcopacy  in  England,  Pres- 
byterianism  in  Scotland,  Popery  in  Canada,  and  Paganism  in  the  East  Indies.  Yes, 
Sir,  it  was  expedient  to  lay  a  capitation  tax  upon  the  worshippers  of  Jug^maut,  just 
as  the  Turks  levied  a  capitation  tax  upon  tne  pilgrims  who  went  to  visit  the  iioly 
Sepulchre.  This,  Sir,  I  believe,  furnished  the  nrst  model,  and  is  the  true  origin  of 
the  Virginia  *'  poU-tox."  This  doctrine  of  expediency  is  an  off-set  against  all  reason, 
argument,  and  principle  too.  It  was  not  expedient  for  England  to  let  France  govern 
atMlf.  It  was  not  expedient  to  permit  any  other  sort  of  Government  to  be  erected 
so  near  the  British  Throne,  than  that  which  accorded  with  the  genius  of  the  EngUsh 
Monarchy.  Thus,  the  flame  of  war  qireads  over  Europe,  and  England,  fh>m  her 
legard  to  the  doctrine  of  expediency,  made  Buonaparte  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
Had  she  permitted  Fnnce  to  manage  ner  own  affidrs,  the  ambition  of  NuK>leon  would 
not,  in  all  human  probability,  have  transcended  the  ancient  limits  of  France.  But, 
•ha  made  him  acquainted  with  his  own  military  prowess,  and  forced  him  to  extend 
hkaoeptM  at  the  year  1813,  over  64^/100  of  human  beings.    But,  Sur,  it  would  be 
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eiidleM  to  deteil  tha  enonnkiefl  which  have  been  perpetrated ,  the  Ueod  that  haa  baas 
abed,  the  havoc  of  human  life  which  has  been  made,  in  obedience  to  the  auggeitioiMi 
of  this  popular  doctrine  of  expediency.  It  has  invaded  and  deatroyed  every  rifht  of 
man.  rardon  me,  Sir,  for  mentioning  the  rights  of  num.  For  it  wottld  aeem,  that 
man  has  no  rights  but  what  the  different  Grovemments  in  the  world  please  to  bestow 
upon  him.  Hia  rights  in  Russia,  Turkey,  France  and  England,  are  just  what  the 
Governments  please  to  bestow  upon  him.  Believe  this  who  may,  I  cannot.  He  has, 
in  my  judgment,  certain  inlierent  and  inahenable  rights,  of  which  he  cannot  be 
divested  with  impunity.  Amongst  those  is  the  right  of  a  voice  in  the  GovenuneBt, 
to  which  he  is  to  submit 

But  I  am  told  tliat  Universal  Suffirage,  (I  am  no  advocate  for  Universal  Suffrage,)  or 
more  correctly  Gtneral  Suffrage,  was  the  invention  of  the  age  of  the  Lord  Protodor 
Cromwell—that  it  sprung  up  tor  the  first  time,  during  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
it  is  called  novel  doctrine.  Were  it  so,  that  would  not  prove  it  ftJse.  Steamboats  are 
a  novel  invention,  and  many  other  useful  arts  are  comparative  noveltiea.  The  new 
race  of  men  which  modern  science  has  created  and  made,  is  a  new  invention.  I 
mean  the  wooden,  brazen  and  iron  men,  which  neither  eat,  drink,  sleep,  »^|J^t  tire^ 
which  are  adults  without  being  infimts,  full  grown  men  as  soon  as  bom.  Tneee  new 
men,  these  novelties,  are  likefy  to  be  a  very  nsefbl  race;  for  when  inspired  bv  steam, 
they  are  as  rational  as  our  black  population.  England  has  two  hundred  millions  of 
them,  and  these  United  States  have  more  than  ten  millions  of  them.  They  are  all 
revolutionists  and  will  as  certainly  revolutionize  the  world  as  ever  did  the  art  of  printing, 
or  any  conquering  invader.  They  are  all  novel  too.  No  prophetic  eye,  nor  prophetic 
pen,  con  describe  their  progress,  or  foretell  their  destiny.  All  novelties  are  not  fic- 
tions. But,  Sir,  notwithstandinuf  the  general  historic  accuracy  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  they  have  mistaken  the  date  of  the  origin  of  General  Sunrage.  It  is  mefa 
ancient  than  the  British,  the  Roman,  the  Grecian,  or  the  Persian  Governments.  It  is 
now  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  old.  I  have  heard  g<entle> 
men  quote  the  Mosaic  history  on  this  floor.  It  will  be  no  sin,  I  hope,  for  me  to  quote 
the  same  authority.  Now,  Sir,  if  gentlemen  will  look  into  the  Czodus  of  Israel, 
they  will  find  that  the  Virginia  Constitution  wos  not  the  first  writUn  Constitution, 
nor  the  General  Suffrage  uie  invention  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Cromwell,  Sir,  was  a 
prodigious  genius,  but  uiis  he  did  not  invent.  When  Israel  became  a  Commonweahb, 
and,  Sir,  they  were  a  Commonwealth,  and  were  sd  denominated  two  thousand  years 
ago  by  a  very  high  authority,  I  say  when  Israel  became  a  CommanweMUk,  they  re- 
ceived a  Constitution  from  him  who  led  them  through  the  Red  Sea.  Israel  in  tha 
wilderness  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  fightmg  men.  The  God  of  Israel 
first  proposed  a  social  compact.  It  was  called  in  Hebrew  Berith,  in  Greek  DuUtuke^ 
in  Latin  Constitution  in  Scotch  CovmnrUy  after  the  manner  of  the  *'  Solemn  Leagoe 
and  Covenant"  It  is  precisely  e<^uivalent  to  our  English  word  Constiiutum.  Tiiia 
was  writttny  and  it  is  the  oldest  wntten  document  upon  earth.  After  it  was  writteni 
it  was  submitted  to  every  man  upon  the  muster  roU  of  Israel.  Their  vote  waa  re- 
quired and  they  voted  for  its  adoption  as  their  national  compact.  So  old,  Sir,  and  ao 
venerable  is  the  origin  of  General  Suflrage. 

It  is  no  novel  doctrine  in  this  country.  My  colleague- and  friend  firom  Monongalui, 
(Mr.  Morgan,)  this  morning,  presented  us  with  the  historjr  of  General  Suffiage  is 
these  United  States.  He  has  anticipated  my  remarks  on  this  topic.  It  is  enougn  for 
me  to  observe,  that  no  less  than  halt  the  States  in  this  Union,  have  totally  diararded 
the  property  qualification  of  electors.  And  half  of  these.  Sir,  are  slave  States.  And 
it  has  appeared  too.  Sir,  that  so  fiir  ftom  impairing  the  nfety  of  property  or  the  pio> 
gress  of^  improvement,  or  the  peace  and  happiness  of  these  Statee,  it  has  contribaled 
to  the  prosperity  of  all  of  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Southampton,  (Mr.  Trezvant,)  informed  us,  that  all  history 
shewed,  that  in  all  Governments  where  General  Suffrage  prevailed,  a  military  despo- 
tism ensued,  and  ultimately  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  desti|pyed.  I  know  not. 
Sir,  whence  this  gentleman  hos  derived  his  historic  information,  but  one  thing  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  he  can  shew  no  one  instance  of  the  practice  of  General  Bo£* 
frege  issuing  in  a  despotism,  civil  or  military,  where  the  Government  waa  represmda 
tive.  Such  an  instance  vrill  be  necessary,  if  not  to  sustain  his  position,  at  least  U> 
give  it  any  application  to  the  question  now  before  the  Committee. 

But,  Sir,  what  was  the  overthrow  of  every  Government  that  has  hitherto  ftUen  into 
ruins?  And  many  Governments  have  been  subverted;  many  great  empires  hav* 
gone  to  perdition.  When  the  real,  the  true  cause  is  ascertained,  the  cause  which  all 
History  developes,  it  will  appear  that  a  disregard  of  the  rights  of  man  was  the  sole 
cause  of  their  subversion.  Yes,  Sir,  one  party,  and  always  the  governing  party  of  the 
community,  invaded  the  rights  of  the  other.  An  infraction  of  these  inherent  rigfati,  thess 
natural  rights  of  man ,  has  proved  the  overthrow,  the  ruin  <Mf  every  Government  now  ex- 
tinct in  the  world.  Search  the  annals  of  all  time,  and  not  an  instance  can  be  finuidoafi- 
trary  to  this  fiu^t.    No  Government  which  has  paid  a  doe  regaxd  to  tiM  riglita  of  r  ~ 
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hat  WW  bMfii  BubTerted.  Where  are  all  the  ancient  empires  of  the  world?  Th« 
Egyptian,  AMyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  Roman  ?  AU,  all,  Sir,  dilapidated,  all  gone  to 
mm.  And  what  was  the  cause  ?  Either  they  were  not  founded  on  a  just  regard  <^ 
social  rights,  or  ceased  justly  to  regard  man  according  to  his  nature.  Their  perdition 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  beacon,  a  caveat  to  us.  I  said  upon  another  occasion,  that  every 
departure  from  the  principles  of  the  true  philosophy  of  man  was  dangerous.  Th« 
illustration  which  I  used  has  been  perverted  by  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania. 
I  did  not  say  that  the  laws  and  rules  of  mathematical  science  were  to  be  applied  to 
civil  €h>vemment,  but  that  there  was  as  much  certainty,  as  much  truth  in  morals,  in 
politics  too,  as  in  mathematics.  It  is  not  always  so  perceptible,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
jQst  as  certain,  and  as  unchan|reable.  And,  Sir^  however  slow,  however  gradual,  the 
departure  from  correct  and  fundamental  principles,  if  persisted  in,  if  continued,  it 
must  result  in  very  great  and  fttal  enormities. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear,  the  other  day,  the  eloquent  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  (Mr. 
Randolph,)  protest  against  his  majes^  King  Jivmbers,  and  declared  his  readiness  to 
revolt  nom  his  government,  and  to  migrate  from  his  dominions.  Kinff  Numbers, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  legitimate  soverei^  of  all  this  country.  General  Jackson,  the 
President  of  these  United  States,  is  onfy  the  representative,  the  lawful  representativt 
of  King  Numbers.  And,  whither.  Sir,  can  that  gentleman  fly  from  the  government 
of  this  King  ?  In  the  North,  in  the  South,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  he  can  find 
BO  other  monarch.  Except  he  cross  the  ocean^  he  can  put  himself  under  no  other 
King.  And  whenever  he  may  please  to  expatriate  himself,  he  will  find  beyond  the 
dominions  of  King  Numbers,  there  is  no  other  monarch,  save  King  Cy^iher,  King; 
Blood,  King  Swora,  or  King  Purse.  And,  Sir,  permit  me  to  add,  Uiere  is  none  St 
those  so  august  as  our  King.  I  love  King  Numbers ;  I  wish  to  live,  and  I  hope  to 
die,  under  me  government  of  this  majestic  personage.  He  is.  Sir,  a  wise,  benevolent, 
patriotic  and  powerful  prince— the  most  dignified  personage  under  the  canopy  os 
Heaven. 

1  heard  that  same  gentleman,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  pleasure  too,  refer  to  a  saying  of 
the  immortal  Bacon.  Twice  he  alluded  to  it ;  twice  he  spoke  of  the  great  tmuwoeor, 
time.  I  did  wish  to  hear  him  quote  the  whole  sentence,  and  apply  it  Lord  Bacon 
said,  (I  think  I  give  it  in  his  own  words) — ^*^  Maadmus  innovator  tempus;  Qaoint  igUur 
iamptu  tmiteimarf''  Why  then,  says  he,  can  we  not  imitate  time,  tne  greatest  of  all 
mnovators  ?  The  Romans  long  ago  learned  this  lesson.  Their  moralists  taught  it  to 
their  children — **  Tempora  TmUantWf  et  nos  mutamur  in  iUis"  Why,  then,  Sir,  cannot 
we  learn  to  imitate  time  f 

I  am  glad.  Sir,  to  find  mjrself  associated  with  many  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  who 
are  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  this  age,  who  have  not  only  grown  up  vnder  this  age, 
but  grown  up  vntk  it.  They  are  willing  to  learn  what  time,  the  great  teacher,  and 
the  greatest  revolutionist,  teacheth.  And,  Sir,  she  is  an  eloquent  preceptor.  These 
genuemen,  Sir,  who  feel  the  current  of  time,  who  are  in  heart,  in  imison,  with  this 
age,  have  no  idea  of  making  Chinese  shoes  for  American  feet;  or  of  constructing  a 
new  bedstead  afUr  the  manner  of  Procrustes,  for  men  of  American  stature. 

But,  Sir,  there  is  one  most  august  tribunal  to  which  we  must  all  bow.  Time  will 
make  us  all  do  homage  before  it.  This,  I  need  not  inform  jrou,  is  the  tribunal  of 
piMic  opinion.  This  is  the  supreme  tribunal  in  all  thb  extensive  country.  No  sen- 
timent is  canonical  in  this  country,  which  this  tribunal  reprobates.  All  our  acts 
must  be  judged  by  it,  and  I  rejoice  to  live  in  a  country  in  which  this  is  the  supreme 
law — and  in  which  no  political  maxim  can  prevail  wmch  does  not  quadrate  at  all  an- 
gles with  the  acta  of  tnis  tribunal. 

I  am  assured,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  this  bodj  to  make  this  land 
one  day,  the  happiest  land  on  the  earth — ^to  infuse  into  our  institutions,  such  principles 
as  would  elevate,  enlighten,  and  happify  this  community,  greatly  beyond  any  thing 
yet  experienced  on  this  continent.  I  mean  to  say.  Sir,  that  firom  the  lights  which 
concentrate  their  influences  upon  us — from  the  wisdom  and  talent  assembled  here, 
we  have  every  &ciUty  for  carrying  to  a  much  greater  extent  improvements  into  the 
social  compact.  Were  this  asseimily  fiir  infenor  to  what  it  is,  such  a  result  imght 
reasonably  be  expected.  Standing  as  we  do,  upon  the  shoulders  of  all  format  CSn- 
yentions,  and  being  furnished  with  all  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  fat  an- 
cient and  modem  tmies,  much  is  reasonably  expected  from  us.  But  I  fear  these  mono- 
syllables flURs  and  tkine^  are  about  to  frustrate  all  attempts  at  a  thorough  amelioratioii 
(K  our  condition. 

I  did  hope  that  we  would  feel  a  little  more  in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  im- 
provement and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  than  to  put  forth  all  our  energies  m  a  contest 
about  mere  local  interests,  which  a  few  years  will  change  in  defiance  of  all  our  ef- 
fiirts.  Yes,  Sir ;  a  f^w  years  will  settle  all  these  questions  about  mtii^  and  (Amey. 
But  should  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  society  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sidteration — should  the  adaptation  of  our  political  institutions  to  the  actual  condition 
and  cinrninstanoes  of  the  great  mass  of  tne  commimity  have  engroasad  our  attention 
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or  entered  into  our  hearts,  I  doubt  not  but  we  eouldhave  endeared  our  aiemotT  to  the 
hieet  poeteritj.    To  mention  only  cme  inetance ;  we  have  been  told  that  it  is  ^te 

£aeti<»]  now  to  gnre  birth  to  a  sTstem  of  education,  which  in  homthf  years  from  this 
y  would  render  it  impossible  for  a  child  to  be  born  in  this  Commonwealth  and  to 
Mve  to  manhood,  without  receiving  a  good  education,  and  that  too,  Sir,  without  the 
laying  any  tax  aner  that  day'for  the  support  of  such  a  sjrstem.  I  have  undentood, 
8ir,  and  mnn  ffood  authority  too,  that  in  some  pacts  of  Massachusetts,  particulariy  in 
the  euTirons  of  Boston,  any  child,  without  the  contribution  of  a  single  cent,  OMy  re* 
eeive  not  only  a  good  English,  but  a  classical  education.  Such  is  the  extent  to  wUeh 
the  common  school  system  has  been  carried  in  that  enlightened  community. 

Tes,  9Ar.  Chairman,  we  might  now  blees  Virginia  with  a  social  compact  which 
would,  in  the  jeradnal  progress  of  time,  develop  and  improve  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  of  every  member  of  the  community,  and  contribute  to  the  poHtiaU  good 
of  the  whole  Commonwealth.  Is  not  such  an  <»ject  worthy  of  such  a  Convention  ? 
And  would  not  the  origination  of  such  a  splendid  scheme  carry  down,  for  a  thousand 
goneraCions,  the  grateful  admiration  of  our  services  ?  But,  if  we  exhaust  our  energies 
on  these  little  legalities,  time,  the  great  innovator,  will  break  our  arrangements  to 
pieces:  For  it  is  decreed,  that  evMy  qrstem  of  €k>vemment  not  based  upon  the  true 
phikeophy  of  man — not  adapted  to  public  .opinion,  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  shall  fidi 
mto  nuns. 

But,  Sir,  one  gentleman,  (Mr.  Randolph,)referred  us  to  the  jgrmt  mmf  which  tbo 
present  system  in  Virginia  had  produced.  We  doubt  it  not.  Sir.  1  have  lived  in  a 
country  in  which  there  were  many  great  men :  very  learned  and  very  powerfVil  men. 
But  how  were  they  created.  Sir  ?  For  one  noble  Lord,  there  were  ten  tnousand  ijW^ 
ble  paupers,  and  for  one  great  scholar,  there  were  ten  thousand  ignoramuses.  Thai 
is  the  secret.  Sir.  I  never  wish  to  see  this  mode  of  making  great  men  inCrodueed 
into  this  Commonwealth.  I  trust.  Sir,  we  will  rather  strive  to  make  many  middling 
men,  than  a  few  mat  or  noble  men.  V^hen  we  adopt  the  Enfflisfa  way  of  making 
great  men,  we  wfll  soon  adopt  the  English  way  of  speaking  to  Uiem.  I  have  heard 
of  but  one  "  noble  friend'*  in  this  Committee,  as  yet ;  but,  £&,  it  is  a  comta^ous  spirit 
There  are  many  sorts  of  great  men.  It  is  not  neceomy  to  create  them  m  advanoo 
of  the  demands  of  society.  Peculiar  crises  call  them  into  beinf.  This  sort  ofmat 
men,  has  always  been  the^»eature  of  circumstances.  One  of  3iem  was  once  mmd 
on  Mount  Horeb,  another  on  the  way  to  Damascus— one  at  Mount  Vernon,  and 
another  was  found  in  the  county  of  Hanover,  with  a  fishing  rod  in  hb  hand.  Tho 
Island  of  Corsica  produced  one,  when  he  was  wanted.  There  is  no  occasion  to  d»* 
viM  any  plan  for  creating  this  sort  of  great  men.  But,  Sir,  under  a  proper  system  of 
Government,  we  should  m  able  to  mcutiply  other  sorts  of  great  men  a  hundred  fold, 
and  we  should  not  fail  to  derive  benefits  or  every  sort,  intellectual,  moral,  and  poUtieal, 
incomparably  surpassing  any  sacrifice  we  should  be  obliged  to  make  in  oommencing 
•uch  a  system. 

One  word  more.  Sir,  and  I  will  not  further  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  the  Com- 
mittee.  The  scheme  which  is  contemplated  in  thisse  resolutions,  is  not  only,  I  think, 
adapted  to  the  general  ffood  of  the  whole  State,  but  especially  to  the  Eastern  part  or 
it  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  sug^stion  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  (Mr. 
€h)rdon,)  it  was  rounded  on  a  correct  Knowledge  of  man.  When  we  disfiranchise  one 
class  of  men,  or  deprive  them  of  their  poUticu  and  natural  rights,  to  secure  any  ]inv 
party  or  privilege  we  possess,  we  endanger  that  very  property  and  those  very  pnvi- 
leges,  more  by  such  cUsftanohisements,  tiian  we  protect  them.  We  give  an  invidioM 
elutfacter  to  thoee  interests  and  privilege,  and  we  create  antipathies  against  ourselves. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  hate,  and  to  attempt  to  impair  and  des&oVf  that  which 
is  held  at  his  expense,  and  which  degpuies  him  m  his  own  estimation.  For  the  safeU^, 
then,  and  preservation  of  fhoae  very  interests,  I  would  conceive  this  extension  of  tAe 
Right  of  Suffirage  indispensable.  If  the  extension  sought  for  in  these  resdutioiis, 
can  be  obtained,  I  am  not  tenacious  of  the  words  or  of  the  form  in  which  it  is  sou|^t 
I  chose  thus  to  develop  the  principle.  I  aimed  at  no  more,  than  to  shew,  that  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  Bill  of  Rignts.  I  did  not  expect  to  nave  addressed  the  Com- 
nnttee  at  this  time ;  but  on  the  fiulure  of  the  scheme  submitted  bv  the  gentleman  firooi 
Monongalia,  (Mr.  Wilson,)  I  thought  it  expedient  to  make  another  experiment.  Had 
it  been  my  object  to  do  mcwe  tiian  to  expoM  the  principle,  I  should  have,  in  a  more 
syllogistic  form,  fortified  and  defended  toe  ^unds  on  which  it  is  based.  Bnt,  even 
in  this,  I  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  anticipated  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  pr^ 
ceded  me. 

The  question  being  then  taken,  it  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  very  large  majority, 
^ven  only  rising  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Scott  then  gave  notice  that  in  case  the  resolotion  offiwed  by  Mr.  Ple>ssntsye» 
terday  shall  be  rejected,  he  will  move  the  feHowing: 

Aesoleed,  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegaitss, 
regard  ahould  be  had  to  the  white  population  exolonvely,  and  in  the  Senate  to  taai> 
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lion  •zdoMTelT :  That  the  H<mm  of  Delegatot  duU  coatAtt  of  one  huiidjpod  moa^ 
beni ;  tnd  the  Senate  of  forty-eight :  That  the  Senate  shall  have  the  aame  heguAm- 
tive  powers  in  all  respects  as  the  House  of  Delegates — and  all  appointments  to  office, 
which  by  the  Gonstitation  shall  be  referred  to  Uie  two  Houses  of  the  JLegiskture, 
shall  be  made  by  a  concurrent  vote. 

The  Committee  Uien  rose  and  the  House  adjourned. 


FRIDAY,  NoTEHBER  aO,  1629. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  A&. 
Taylor.of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Mr.  Thoinpson  of  Amherst,  ofiered  the  following  resolution : 

Resoloedf  That  during  the  remainder  of  the  session  of  this  Convention .  the  2td  nde 
thereof  shall  be  observed  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  that  **  it  shall  be  the  dntf 
•f  the  Clerk  hereafter  to  keep  a  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  said  Committee,  and  to 
insert  in  such  Journal,  if  they  can  be  ascertained,  all  the  proceedings  heretofore  had 
therein.'* 

Mr.  Wilson  called  for  the  reading  of  the  22d  rule. 

The  2Sd  rule  is  as  follows: 

**  Any  member  on  his  motion  made  for  that  purpose,  en  being  seconded,  provided 
seven  m  the  members  present  be  in  fovor  of  tne  motion,  shall  nave  a  ri«it  to  have 
the  Ayes  and  Noes  taken  upon  the  determination  of  any  question,  provided  he  ehall 
give  notice  of  his  intention  to  call  the  Ayes  and  Noes,  before  the  question  be  put,  and 
m  such  case  the  House  shall  not  divide,  or  be  counted  on  the  qaestion,  Imt  the  name* 
of  the  members  shall  be  called  over  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  Ayes  and  Noes  shaUbe 
respectively  entered  on  the  Journal,  and  the  question  shall  be  decided  as  a  asijoritgr 
of  votes  shiill  thereupon  appear:  provided  that  after  the  Ayes  and  Noes  shall  be  sepa- 
rately taken,  and  before  they  are  counted,  or  entered  on  the  Jonznal,  the  Secretary 
shall  read  over  the  names  of  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  of  those  who 
voted  in  the  negative;  and  any  member  shall  have  liberty  at  such  reading  to  correct 
•ny  mistake  which  may  have  been  committed  in  listing  his  name,  either  m  the  affir- 
mative or  negative." 

In  supportmg  the  resolution,  Mr.  T.  observed,  that  it  mi^t  havelieen  foreseen,  and 
must  now  be  obvious  to  all,  that  the  whole  of  the  important  business  of  this  Conven- 
tion would  be  done  in  a  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  the  Convention,  as  such,  having 
little  left  for  it  to  do  but  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  acts  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whde, 
nnd  -embody  them  in  a  regular  form.  If  then  the  privilege  of  recording  his  vote  waa 
important  to  a  Delegate  any  where,  it  was  eminently  so  here ;  for,  the  Committee  was 
nothing  else  but  the  Convention  in  another  form.  The  adoption  of  the  resoiutioa, 
would  be  productive  of  an  economy  of  time.  All  the  members  came  charged  with 
•ome  grievance  his  constituents  desired  to  have  redressed.  If  they  were  allowed  the 
opportunity  of  satisfying  their  constituents,  that  they  had  made  an  attempt  to  discharge 
the  duty  entrusted  to  them  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  there  wcmld  be  no  need 
•f  repeating  their  motions  to  that  effect,  in  the  Convention :  the  District  having  seen 
the  course  pursued  by  their  Ddegate,  would  be  satisfied,  and  much  time  would  be 
saved.  Such  a  measure  was  not  unsupported  by  precedents.  A  similar  regulation 
had  been  adopted  in  the  Federal  Convention,  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  framed :  the  Yeas  and  Nays  were  recorded,  and  a  regular  Journal  kept  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Anotner  precedent  was  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
the  New  York  Convention,  in  1820.  He  hoped  that  gentlemen,  who  professed  to 
hope  every  tlung  from  a  re-action  in  the  pnblic  mind,  would  offer  no  opposition  to  a 
proposal  of  this  description. 

Mr.  Leigh  was  opposed  to  the  resolution.  He  had  supposed  that  if  there  was  any 
body  of  law  in  the  world  approved  by  the  experience  of  mankind,  and  aHogether  un- 
exceptionable, it  was  the  body  of  Parliamentary  Law.  The  Committee  of  3ie  Ift^Kile 
was  one  of  the  most  valuable  institutions  ever  devised  for  focihtating  the  business  of 
a  deliberative  body.  It  gave  opportnnity  for  full,  fair  and  free  discussion,  untram- 
melled by  the  forms  necessarily  attendant  upon  the  definitive  mction  of  a  Legislative 
Assembly.  Yet  here,  said  Mr.  Leigh,  we  have  a  proposition  to  abolish  all  distinction, 
between  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  the  House  in  its  Conventional  capacity. 
its  effect  will  be  to  make  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  Convention-^the  only  re- 
maining difierence  will  be  that  the  presiding  officer  of  the  one  is  called  a  Chairman, 
and  the  other  a  Preaidesit  I  differ  entirely  from  the  gentleman's  view  of  the  matter. 
I  hold  that  there  is  a  great  and  essMitial  difference  b^ween  the  two,  and  in  that  dM^ 
fotenee  k  is  that  the  excellence  and  advai^bige  of  the  Committee  of  the  VHiole  entirely 
!-^-     2^  |]^^^  1^  precedent  for  it    The  gentleman  faw  qvotod  two,  knit  the  fint 
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p  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  New  York,  which  sat  at  Albany  in  1820.  Why,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  there  waa  in  that  Convention  such  bidding  in 
the  auction  of  popularity,  as  never  was  known  on  earth  before.  It  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  there  in  order  to  record  the  bids,  but  here  there  is  no  bidding  that  I 
know  of,  and  if  there  shall  be  any,  there  can  be  no  need  of  recording  it ;  for  the  opi- 
nions we  deliver  here,  are  as  well  known  by  the  public,  as  if  they  were  recorded  on 
our  Journal. 

Mr.  Thompson  thought  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  had  not  been  very  hqipy 
in  his  appeal  to  experience ;  he  had  said  that  no  such  example  could  be  furnished. 
There  have  been  many  deliberative  bodies,  they  are  of  ancient  origin ;  but  there  have 
been  only  a  few  Conventions,  and  they  belong  to  modem  times.  We  have  adduced 
the  experience  of  two  of  these  Conventions;  whether  the  same  expedient  be  resorted 
to  in  the  others  which  have  been  holden,  I  cannot  tell :  but  it  is  veryprobable.  But, 
liow  has  the  gentleman  succeeded  in  shewing,  that  the  case  of  the  I^ederal  Conven- 
tion was  so  entirely  dissimilar,  as  to  furnish  no  precedent  for  this  body  ?  The  gentle- 
man says,  it  is  because  the  votes  there  taken,  were  given,  not  by  individuals,l»ut  by 
States.  But,  surely  there  was  no  more  need  to  record  the  votes  on  that  account,  than 
if  they  had  been  given  by  individuals.  I  can  see  no  distinction  whatever,  in  princi- 
ple; we  may  just  as  well  record  our  votes,  as  thev  recorded  theirs.  The  experience 
we  have  already  had  in  this  Convention^roves  the  utility  of  Uie  plan ;  for  we  have 
already  been  compelled  to  resort  to  it.  We  have  been  greatly  crowded  by  company, 
who  blave  almost  mingled  themselves  with  the  members.  This  may  be  the  case  again, 
and  we  may  be  again  compelled  to  take  the  same  course.  It  occupies  little  more  time 
to  record  the  names  than  it  does  to  call  them,  and  surely  we  have  not  shewn  ourselves 

Cnurious  of  time.  As  to  the  auction  of  ]>opularity,  of  which  the  gentleman  spoke,  I 
ve  nothing  to  say,  because  he  has  disclaimed  any  personal  allusion.  Whether  he  is 
right  in  his  opinion  of  the  New  York  Convention  m  this  respect,  I  cannot  tell.  I 
have  read  the  Journal  of  their  Debates,  and  I  did  not  perceive  the  evidence  of  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  I  thought  their  proceedii^rs  were  such  as  did  honour  to  the  State, 
and  1  consider  them  well  worthy  of  our  imitation. 

Mr.  Stanard  said,  that  judging  from  appearances  as  to  what  the  gentleman's  object 
was,  he  thought  he  had  taken  a  very  round-about  way  to  get  at  it :  his  more  direct 
and  obvious  course  would  have  been  to  move  at  once  to  abrogate  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  His  resolution  did  that  in  effect;  for,  why  have  any  Committee  of  tlM 
Whole,  if  its  proceedings  are  to  be  attended  with  the  saiirie  formaubr,  and  to  have  the 
tame  effect  as  those  of  the  original  bodv  ?  The  gentleman  had  better  march  up  at 
once,  fiurly ,  to  his  object.  He  has  quoted  precedents,  said  Mr.  8.,  and  what  are  they  P 
He  ventures  to  suppose  that  the  precedents  in  the  Conventions  oif  all  the  States  are 
in  his  &vour :  it  is  a  bold  supposition.  Yet  it  is  a  little  extraordinary,  that  that  gen- 
tleman has  contented  himself  with  supposing,  and  has  forborne  to  examine.  This 
will  appear  strange  to  any  one  who  knows  with  what  accuracy  that  gentleman  fnr- 
nishes  information,  and  wnat  pains  he  takes  to  be  exact  in  all  his  facts.  If,  indeed, 
the  gentleman  has  examined,  ne  cannot  be  ignorant  that  there  have  been  thirty  Con- 
ventions in  this  country,  which  have  had  the  same  service  to  perform  as  this ;  and  yet 
out  of  that  whole  number,  there  have  been  but  two  which  have  so  much  as  thought  of 
recording  their  proceedings  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  One  law  seems  to  have  ^ 
vemed  bodies  of  that  kind,  ever  since  they  existed,  and  I  am  not  in  favour  of  any  m- 
novation.  It  is  a  measure  likely  to  end  in  no  good,  and  there  is  not  the  least  shadow 
of  necessity  for  it. 

The  question  being  now  about  to  be  put, 

Mr.  Gordon  demanded  that  it  should  be  taken  by  Yeas  and  Nays.  It  was  accor- 
dingly so  taken,  when  the  Yeas  and  Nays  stood  as  follows : 

j£«#— Messrs.  Goods,  Anderson,  Cofihian,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime, 
QmSh.  Baxter,  Mercer,  Henderson,  Cooke,  C^ie,  Nayk>r,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  George, 
mGHan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byara,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Ogle^, 
Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddndge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson, 
Claytor,  Saunders.  Cabell,  Martin,  Gordon,  Thompson  and  Joynes — 39. 

Abe«— Messrs.  Monroe,  (Pres't.)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chester- 
field, Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Harrison, 
Baldwin,  Johnson,  Miller,  Mason,  Trezvant,  Clailwme,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh 
of  Hali&x,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Barbour  of  Orange,  Stanard,  HoUiday.  PoweU, 
Griggs,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Uulpeper, 
Boolt,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Grigsby,  Townes,  Pleasants,  BifasneyTuia- 
lerro.  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Bayly,  Upshur  ana  Perrin-~51. 

So  the  House  refused  to  rescind  the  role  M  proposed,  and  to  record  their  proceed- 
ings ia  Committoe  of  the  Whole. 
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TIm  CoaTemtion  then  proceeded  io  the  Order  of  the  Day,  and  went  into  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Powell  in  the  Chair ;  and  the  question  still  being  on  the 
third  resolution  reported  by  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  amended  by  the  Conven- 
tkm,  in  the  followmg  words : 

'<  Ruohedf  That  uie  Right  of  Suffrage  shall  continue  to  be  exercised  by  all  who 
BOW  enjoy  it  under  the  existing  Constitution ;  and  shall  be  extended,  1st,  to  ey^ij 
free  white  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  resident  tlierein,  above  the  age  of 
twen^-one  yearv^  who  owns,  and  has  possessed  for  six  months,  or  w^ho  has  acquired 


bj  marriaff^,  descent  or  devise,  a  freehold  estate,  assessed  to  the  value  of  not  less  thaa 

ooliars,  for  the  payment  of  taxes^  if  such  assessment  shall  be  required  hv 

law;  2d,  or  who  shall  own  a  vested  estate  m  fee,  in  remainder,  or  reversion,  in  land. 


ooUars,  for  the  payment  of  taxes^  if  such  assessment  shall  be  required  bv 
,  or  who  shall  own  a  vested  estate  m  fee,  in  remainder,  or  reversion,  in  lana, 
the  assessed  value  of  which  shall  be  dollars ;  3d,  or  who  shall  own,  and  havo 

possessed  a  leasehold  estate,  with  the  evidence  of  title  recorded,  of  a  term  originally 
not  less  than  five  years,  and  one  of  which  shall  be  unexpired,  of  the  annual  value  or 
rent  of  dollars ;  4th,  or  who  lor  twelve  months  next  preceding,  has  been  a 

house-keeper  and  head  of  a  family  within  the  county,  city,  borough  or  election  di^ 
trict,  where  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  who  shall  have  been  assessed  with  a  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  within  the  preceding  year,  and  actually  paid  the  same: 
Prcmdtdy  neoerthdesSf  That  the  Right  of  Suffrage  shall  not  be  exercised  by  any  person 
of  unsound  mind^  or  who  shall  m  a  pauper,  or  a  non-commissioned  oflicer,  soldier, 
■ailor  or  marine,  m  the  service  of  the  United  States,  nor  by  any  person  convicted  or 
any  infamous  ofience ;  nor  by  citizens  born  without  the  Commonwealth,  unless  ther 
shall  have  resided  therein  for  five  years  immediately  precedinjer  the  election  at  which 
they  shall  offer  to  vote,  andjwo  years  precedinflr  the  said  election,  in  the  county,  city^ 
borough  or  election  district,  where  they  shall  oner  to  vote,  {the  mode  of  proving  sach 
previous  residence,  when  disputed,  to  be  prescribed  by  law),  and  shall  possess,  more* 
orer,  some  one  or  more  of  the  qualifications  above  enumerated." 

Mr.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  all  after 
the  words  "  Resolved,  that,"  and  inserting  the  following  as  a  substitiite : 

"  Evm  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  resident  therein  (other  than  free  n»- 
groea  and  mulattoes,)  aged  21  ^ears  and  upwards,  qualifiied  to  exercise  the  Right  oC 
Suffinge  by  the  existing  Constitution  and  laws, — 

AncTever^  such  citizen  being  oossessed,  or  whose  tenant  for  years,  at  wHl  and  at 
flofferance,  is  possessed ,  of  land  ot  the  assessed  value  of  dollars,  and  having  an 

Mtate  of  freehold  therein, — 

And  every  such  citizen  being  possessed,  as  tenant  in  common,  joint-tenant  or  €0- 
IMToener,  of  an  interest  in  or  share  of  land,  and  having  an  estate  of  freehold  therein, 
•oeh  interest  or  share  beins  of  the  value  of  dollars, — 

And  every  such  citizen,  being  entitled  to  a  reversion,  or  vested  remainder  in  fee, 
•zpectant  on  any  estate  for  life,  or  Uvea  in  land  of  the  assessed  value  of  dollars, — 
And  every  such  citizen,  being  possessed  of  a  leasehold  estate  in  land,  claiming  un^ 
4er  a  lease,  renewable  at  the  option  of  the  lessee,  absolutely,  or  upon  [Myment  of  a 
fine,  or  performance  of  other  condition,  the  yearly  value  of  such  land  being 
dollars, — 

Each  and  every  such  citizen,  unless  his  title  shall  have  come  to  him  by  descent, 
Revise,  marriage  or  marriage  settlement,  having  been  so  possessed  or  entitled  ibr  six 
months, — 
And  no  other  persons, 

Shail  be  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  county,  city, 
or  borough,  respectively,  wherein  the  land  lieth : — 

Promdedy  That  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  more  than  once,  or  at  more  plaoef 
than  one,  in  any  election ; — 

Jhid,  providedf  That  non-commissioned  officers,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  in  the 
land  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  be  qualified  to  vote ; — 

And.priwidedy  That  the  Legislature  may,  by  law,  deprive  any  persons  of  the  Right 
of  Suffrage,  for  crimes,  whereof  they  shaU  or  may  be  convicted.'^ 

The  amendment  having  been  read,  and  the  question  upon  it  propounded  from  the 
Chair,  Mr.  Leigh  rose,  and  spoke  to  the  following  effectr— 

Mr.  Chairman, — It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  in  submitting  this  proposition,  and  in  tho 
earnest  endeavour  I  am  going  to  make  to  explain  the  principle  it  is  fi>unded  on,  to 
maintain  it  as  the  wisest  and  surest  foundation  of  a  Representatltre  Republic,  and  par- 
ticularly suited  to  the  circumstances  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  thus  to  recommend 
it  to  the  fiivourable  consideration  of  the  Committee,  I  am  taking  a  task  upon  myself^ 
utterly  nugatory,  as  well  as  laborioua  and  ungracious.  For,  it  seems,  plainly  enough, 
to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  any  effort  to  preserve  a  landed  qualification  of  Die 
Right  of  Sufi&age  must  fiul.  Tet,  if  it  shall  fail,  the  principal  reason  of  its  failure,  I 
em  persuaded,  will  be  found  in  the  prevalence  of  the  opinion  that  it  certainly  will  fiul, 
rather  than  that  it  ought  to  fail.  It  happens  in  most  political  questions  and  controversies 
m  our  day  and  nation,  that  the  first  exertion  of  men's  minds  is  to  ascertain  which  way 
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the  majority  is,  and  if  that  point  can  bo  ascertained,  it  generally  in  fact  (and  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  riffhtly  too)  sways  and  determines  the  majority.  For  my  own  part, 
however,  the  landed  qualification  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage  stands  approved  in  my 

i'udgment,  by  principle  and  experience,  and  tlie  more  I  liave  reflected  and  the  more 
!  have  observed  upon  the  subject,  the  more  strongly  approved ;  and  a  departure  from 
it  ia  condemned,  in  my  view  of  thin^,  by  the  experience  of  the  other  States  of  this 
Union.  In  almost  every  instance,  in  which  our  sister  States  have  broken  up  old 
foandations,  and  departed  firom  the  landed  qualification  of  Suffrage,  they  have  pro- 
ceeded eventually  and  instantaneously,  to  Universal  Sufirage — I  say,  instantaneously — 
for  speaking  in  regard  to  the  hfe  of  a  nation,  the  transition  is  instantaneous.  States 
never  go  upward,  in  affairs  of  this  kind — their  course  is  always  downward — the 
downward  course  is  easy,  the  downward  tendency  constant ;  and  down,  down  they  go, 
to  those  extremes  of  democracy,  which  have  always  ended,  and  will  always  end,  in 
licence  and  anarchy,  and  thence,  by  inevitable  consequence,  in  despotism.  The  first 
w'wh  of  my  heart  is  for  a  practical,  regular,  stable,  Republican  Government;  to 
which,  in  my  apprehension,  violent  extremes  of  all  kinds  are  equally  dangerous  and 
hostile.  And  perceiving  (as  I  do  but  too  clearly  for  my  own  peace  of  mind)  that  if 
we  too  depart  from  the  landed  qualification  of  Suffrage,  we  shall  not  stop  short  of 
Universal  Sufirage,  in  the  end — ^believing^  indeed,  tJiat  it  is  Universal  Suffrage,  in  ef- 
fect, to  which  tlie  views  of  many  gentlemen  obviously  tend — and  feeUng  the  most 
anxious  foreboding  of  danger  to  all  regular  Government,  from  tlie  admission  of  the 
principle  into  our  institutions — I  am,  therefore,  desirous  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suf- 
fraffe  only  to  those  who  are  witliin  the  equity  of  the  original  principle  of  the  freehold 
quulfication,  on  which  the  founders  of  our  Government  placed  it. 
^  When  my  firiend  from  Augusta  (Mr.  Johnson)  gave  the  Committee  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  first  resolution  of  tne  Legisl^ve  Committee,  and  endeavoured  to  shew  us, 
that  the  proposal  to  apportion  the  representation  according  to  the  white  population 
only,  was  tantamount  to,  and  really  meant,  an  apportionment  of  representation  ac- 
cording to  the  qualified  voters ;  and  then  endeavoured  to  reconcile  us  to  that  scheme 
of  apportioning  the  representation,  thus  expounded  and  understood,  before  it  was  yet 
determined  who  shoula  be  the  qualified  voters,  I  saw  at  once,  and  wondered  he  did 
not  see,  that  that  argument  went  beyond  and  beside  the  purpose  for  which  he  used 
it — that  it  would  chiefly  affect  the  question  concerning  the  oualification  of  tlie  Right 
of  Suffrage — ^that,  with  the  exception  of  himself,  and  a  very  few  others,  all  those  who 
are  for  apportioning  representation  according  to  white  population  only,  if  that  should 
be  understood  to  mean  according  to  the  qufdified  voters,  would  be  intent  on  making 
every  white  man  a  qualified  voter.  Tiiat  this  was  the  effect  of  the  ar^ment,  soon 
impeared  from  the  sentiments  avowed  by  one  of  his  own  colleagues  (Mr.  M'Coy). 
The  gentleman  from  Augusta  has  thus  lent  the  most  efficient  aid  to  the  principle  of 
Universal  Suffrage;  which,  I  am  sure,  he  deprecates  as  earnestly  as  I  do.  He  hae 
borne  a  main  part  in  bringing  us  into  this  fearful  strait  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis  ; 
and,  confidently  trusting  that  the  Siren's  voice  cannot  lure  him  to  the  (atal  shore,  I 
implore  him  to  lend  me  his  aid,  now— or  rather,  to  put  his  own  strong  and  skilfol 
hand  to  the  helm,  and,  if  possible,  save  us  from  being  dashed  against  the  im^ndinff 
rock  of  destruction.  Our  hopes  of  avoiding  the  whiripool  which  threatens  to  ingulpn 
All^jmust  rest  on  others. 

There  is,  Sir,  one  feature  in  the  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee  on  tiiie 
subject,  so  strikingly  unjust,  I  may  say,  so  glaringly  absurd,  tiiat  I  can  hardly  think 
it  was  intended;  but  I  mentioned  it  here,  some  days  ago,  and  no  friend  of  the  princi- 
l^e  of  the  resolution,  has  proposed  any  amendment  of  its  details  in  this  particular. 
Obeerve,  Sir — the  resolution  provides,  that  the  owners  of  the  smaller  freehold  estates 
in  land,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  vote,  unless  their  land  be  of  a  certain  assessed  value, 
though  the  owners  must  pay  some  land  tax,  no  matter  how  trivial  the  value  of  their 
land  may  be ;  but,  if  a  house-keeper  and  head  of  a  family  shall  reside  on  one  of  these 
small  fireeholds,as  tenant  of  the  owner  or  by  his  permission,  paying  any  revenue  tax, 
of  what  kind  or  how  trivial  soever,  such  house-keeper  and  head  of  a  family  shall  be 
allowed  to  vote,  though  his  Undlord  shall  not.  Csn  this  be  right?  Can  it  possibly 
be  intended.'  I  must  still  tlunk,  that  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  inaccuracy  in  the  details 
of  the  resolution,  which  will  be,  as  it  easily  may  be,  corrected:  and  I  mention  it  now 
again,  as  I  did  before,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  how  cautious  we  ought  to  be 
against  indulging  in  an  intemperate  zeal  for  innovation,  miscalled  reform,  lest  we  run 
into  gross  inconsistencies,  ana  produce  new  and  greater  inconveniences  or  wrongs 
than  those  we  propose  to  remedy. 

Permit  me  now.  Sir,  to  explam  snccinctiy  my  own  proposition. 
^  In  the  first  place,  I  propose,  that  all  who  now  enjoy  tne  Right  of  Suflira^,  shall  con- 
tinue to  exercise  it.     According  to  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 


on  thu  subject,  it  is  land,  a  freehold  estate  in  land,  of  a  certain  quantity,  without  regard 
to  its  quality  or  value,  which  ascertains  the  right  of  the  owner  to  vote.*    We  are  tdd, 

Rev.  Code,  roL  I.  o.  51.  $  3- 
Mkeithaa  Dreensgross  ornn 
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*  For  the  ezisUng  freehold  oaAlifieatioD  of  Snfirvfe  in  Virginia,  tee  Rev.  Code,  voL  I.  o.  51.  $  3— 
Eveiy  male  cHixea  of  this  Coaunoowsaltb,  aged  twenty-one  yean,  (other  than  Dree  negroes  or  mn- 
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thmt  these  regokttons  operate  very  uneqaallj ;  for  that,  in  some  porta  of  the  State, 
land  is  worth  ten,  twenty,  fifly  dollars  per  acre,  while  in  other  parts,  and  often  in  the 
same  county,  it  is  worth  less  than  a  dollar  per  acre.  And  this  is  very  true.  Agaia 
we  are  told,  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  there  are  large  tracts  of  barren  land,  and 
in  the  Western  country,  particularly,  vast  bodies  of  mountainous  land  unfit  for  culti- 
vation ;  that  these  lands  afibrd  the  holders  of  them  the  means  of  creating  freeholders 
and  Yc^rs,  pro  re  nata,  to  answer  occasional  electioneering  purposes ;  and  that  this  is 
a  shameful  and  intolerable  abuse.  And,  since  the  meeting  of  this  Convention,  I  have 
heard  the  existence  of  this  abuse,  in  some  parts  of  tlie  Western  country,  to  a  very 
enormous  extent,  asserted  by  a  delegate  from  that  auarter  of  the  State ;  but  to  mr 
gremt  satisfaction  (though,  considering  from  whom  the  first  information  came,  much 
to  my  surprise)  I  have  since  heard  tlie  fact  of  such  abuses  being  either  fi^uent,  or 
carried  to  any  great  extent,  strenuously  denied,  on  this  floor,  by  another  gentleman 
from  the  same  quarter.  Some  abuses  of  the  kind,  I  doubt  not,  there  have  been,  in 
the  West  and  in  the  fUst  too ;  but,  upon  reflection,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  thev  most 
have  been  very  rare.  For,  tlie  provision  of  the  election  law,  which  reouires  that  the 
title  in  the  famd,  unless  derivea  by  marriage,  descent  or  devise,  shall  have  been  ac- 
quired six  months  before  the  owner  of  it  presents  himself  at  the  polls  to  vote,  which 
was  intended  to  prevent  such  abuses,  must,  in  practice,  have  proved  generally  effec- 
tual to  prevent  them;  since  it  cannot  oAen  happen,  that  the  person  who  desires  to 
make  a  voter  by  making  a  freeholder,  does  or  can  foresee  the  want  of  the  vote  so  long 
before  the  election  at  which  it  is  to  be  given.  Such  abuses  too,  are  in  their  nature, 
▼ery  open  to  detection,  and  easv  to  be  exposed.  Although,  therefore,  I  am  sensible, 
that  the  existing  regulation  or  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  does  operate  unequally,  by 
reason  of  the  inequalities  in  the  value  of  lands — and  although  it  may  be  liable 
(for  what  regulation  is  not  liable.^  to  some  abuse — ^yet  I  am  very  sure,  that  it 
brings  to  the  polls,  the  great  body  of^  the  settled  residents  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
firee,  allodial  cultivators  of  the  soil  for  tlieir  own  use ;  and  admits  but  few,  very  few 
others.  Imperfections  there  may  be  in  the  present  regulation — but  imperfections 
which  ought  not  to  condemn  it — such  imperfections  as  are  incident  to  all  general 
regulations,  and  indeed  to  all  human  institutions ;  such  as  perhaps,  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  avoid.  Besides,  Sir,  I  hold  tliat  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  re- 
fusal in  the  first  instance,  to  confer  a  rieht,  which  ought  not  to  be  conferred,  and  the 
taking  away  a  right,  which  has  been  already  conferred  and  long  enjoved,  because  in 
justice  and  good  policy  it  ought  originally  to  have  been  witliheld.  u  I  had  found  the 
flight  of  Suffrage  extended  ever  so  for  beyond  what  I  consider  the  proper  point,  how- 
ever I  might  have  lamented  it,  I  should  have  hesitated  long  before!  touched  it  Im- 
perious necessity  only  should  have  induced  me  to  assent  to  new  restrictions.  There 
IS  no  such  necessity  here.  Though  a  freehold  of  twenty-five  acres  of  land  in  Jeffer- 
son, may  be  worth  five  hundred  dollars,  while  the  like  quuiititv  of  land  on  the  sandy 
ridges  of  the  EUustor  in  tlie  broken  mountainous  districts  of  the  West,  may  not  exceed  in 
value  fifly  or  even  twenty  dollars,  still  the  owner  of  the  one,  cultivating  it  for  his 
maintenance,  has  a  common  interest  in  the  soil,  as  well  ns  the  other,  andis  affected 
by  whatever  affects  the  general  interests  of  the  State  or  the  local  interests  of  his  own 
county.  I  have  explained  my  views  on  this  point  the  more  full;^,  because  I  know 
there  are  some  gentlemen  who  differ  with  me  in  opinion  concerning  it,  while  they 
eoncur  with  me  as  to  the  general  principle  of  a  landed  qualification. 

In  the  next  place,  I  propose  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suffrage  to  all  freeholders  of 
land,  which  though  not  equal  in  quantity  to  tlmt  now  required  as  a  qualification,  is 
yet  equal  in  value  to  the  average  of  the  smaller  freeholds  which  now  constitute  the 
qualification.    A  man  may  be  the  owner  of  one  or  two  acres  of  land,  with  a  mill, 

lattoei,  or  roch  an  btYe  refuMd  to  five  aimnnnro  of  fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth.)  beinf  poueMod, 
or  whoM  tenaot  for  yeanu  at  will,  or  at  suflVrance,  w  poMesMid,  of  twenty-five  acre*  oMand,  with  a  bo«M, 
the  raperficial  content  of  the  foundation  whereof  ii  twelve  feet  square,  or  eaual  to  that  quantity,  and  a 
plantation  thereon,  or  fifty  acres  of  unimproved  land,  or  a  lot  or  part  of  lot  of  (and  in  a  city  or  town  eatab- 
mhed  bv  act  of  General  Assembly,  with  a  hou^e  thereon  of  the  like  superficial  content  or  quantity,  havinf , 
ID  inch  land,  an  estate  of  freehoM  at  the  ler  .' ,  and  unlcxs  the  title  shall  have  come  to  him  by  descent^de- 
vise,  marria^,  or  marriage  settlement,  havnis  been  so  possessed  six  months,  and  no  other  person,  shall 
be  Qualified  to  vote  for  delegates  to  nerve  in  Gonpral  Assembly,  for  the  county,  city,  or  borough  respeo- 
tively,  in  which  the  land  licth.  If  the  fifty  ncreii  of  land,  bei'iig  one  entire  parcel,  lie  in  several  coun- 
ties, the  holder  shall  vote  in  that  county  wherein  the  «reater  part  of  the  hind  lieih,  only  ;  and,  if  tb« 
twenty-five  acres  of  land,  being  one  entire  parcel,  be  in  several  counties,  the  holder  shoJl  vote  in  that 
county  wherein  tho  house  standoth,  only.  In  tinht  of  land  hold«*n  by  parceners,  ioint  tenants  or  tenants 
in  fcomiBon,  but  one  vote  shall  be  given  by  all  the  holders  capable  or  voting,  who  may  be  jiresent.  and 
agree  to  vote  for  the  some  candidate,  or  candidaten,  unless  the  quantity  of  land,  in  case  partiUon  had  been 
made  thereof,  be  sufficient  to  entitle  every  holder  present  to  vote  separately,  or  unless  some  one  or  more 
of  the  holders  may  lawfully  vote  hi  right  of  another  estate  or  estates  in  the  same  county :  in  which  caae, 
the  others  may  vote,  if  holding  solely  they  might  have  voted  :  Provided^  nererlkeUUf  That  no  pertoa 
inhabiting  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  elsewhere,  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Common- 
wealth, sball  bo  entitled  to  exercise  the  Right  of  SuflTrago  therein,  except  citisens  thereof  employed 
•broad  m  the  senric*  of  tho  United  States,  or  of  this  Commoowealth,  and  whose  foreign  reaideacs  iioo- 
Miiooed  by  soeh  ierrice." 
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tannery,  or  other  fiztorM  upon  it,  equal  or  far  exceeding  in  yalne,  many  traeta  o£Mf 
acres  of  unimproved  land,  or  of  twenty-iive  acres  with  a  small  dwelling  house  upon 
them.  I  woald  extend  the  Right  of  Suffrage  to  freeholders  of  this  class  >  to  aU  firea* 
holders  of  land  of  a  certain  assessed  value  *,  say,  fifty  dollars,  or  if  you  please,  twenty- 
five  dollars — ^I  am  not  particular  about  the  sum  with  which  the  blank  shall  be  fiUed. 
Then,  Sir,  I  propose  to  extend  the  right,  to  all  parceners,  joint  tenants  and  tenants  in 
common,  of  lands  of  such  an  assess^  value,  tnat  the  share  of  each  shall  be  equal  in 
value,  no  matter  how  small  in  quantity,  to  the  value  of  the  small  freeholds  held  in 
severalty,  which  I  have  just  now  described.  I  propose  to  extend  the  ri^t,  fturthai, 
to  all  remainder-men  and  reversioners  in  fee,  expectant  on  estates  for  lira  or  Uvea,  so 
that  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  be  such  that  the  estate  in  remainder  or  reversioB 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  an  equal  value  with  that  of  the  small  freeholds  held  in  poa> 
session.  I  know  that  the  value  of  such  interests  depends  on  the  complement  or  du- 
ration of  life  of  the  tenant  in  possession ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  here  for  the  aco«- 
racy  which  would  be  proper  in  making  a  bargain ;  and  a  general  rule  may  be  easily 
hud  down,  which  will  answer  the  present  purpose ;  as  if  we  should  estimate  the  liila 
estate  equal  to  one-third,  and  the  remainder  in  fee  equal  to  two-thirds,  of  Uie  whola 
fee-simple  value  of  the  land,  and  Tabulate  the  extent  of  this  particular  qualification 
accOTdingly.  Lastly,  I  propose  to  give  the  Right  of  Suffirage  to  all  tenants  for  veais, 
holding  under  leases  renewable  at  their  own  option,  upon  the  payment  of  a  fine  or 
performance  of  other  condition.  These  are  estates  for  years,  only  m  name ;  they  are, 
in  truth,  fixed,  pemument  and  independent  interests.  Such  leases  are  generally  pur- 
chased for  a  consideration  presently  paid ;  and  only  a  ground-rent,  very  small  and 
very  far  short  of  the  annual  value  of  tne  property,  is  reserved.  Such  lessees  are  little, 
if  at  all,  dependent  on  the  favour  of  their  landlords.  But  I  would  require,  that  the 
property  should  be  of  a  given  value;  if  estimated  with  respect  to  the  value  of  tha 
fee-simple,  it  should  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  assessed  value  of  the  small  free- 
holds ;  if  estimated  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  rent  reserved,  that  should  be  very 
small.  I  am  at  present  regardless  of  details,  being  only  desirous  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  1  propose  to  regulate  the  Right  of  Sufirage,  which  is,  to  require  some 
certain,  fixed,  permanent,  independent  interest  in  land,  as  the  qualification  of  the 
voter.  And  to  any  extent  to  which  this  principle  can  in  reason  be  carried,  to  that 
extent  I  am  willing  to  go :  but,  to  go  farther — to  depart,  in  any  decree,  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  substantial  and  pennanent  landed  qualification — ^this  is  what,  in  my  opinion, 
the  true  theory  of  pure  Republican  Government,  and  all  experience  of  the  practical 
operation  of  political  institutions,  at  home  and  in  our  sister  States,  far  from  dictating 
to  be  done,  warn  us  not  to  do. 

The  Legislative  Committee  proposes  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suffiage,  to  every 
leaseholder  of  a  term  originally  not  less  than  five  vears,  yielding  an  annual  rent  of  a 
certain  amount,  though  but  a  month  or  a  week  of  the  term  shall  be  left  unexpired 
when  the  lessee  shaU  present  himself  at  the  polb ;  and  to  every  person,  who  for 
twelve  months  next  preceding,  has  been  a  housekeeper  and  head  of  a  family,  within 
the  county  or  town  where  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  who  shall  have  been  i—osscd 
with,  and  shall  have  paid,  a  revenue  tax,  of  any  kind,  on  anv  subject,  or  to  any 
amount.  As  to  these  housekeepers  and  heads  of  families,  which  the  propoeition  dis- 
tinguishes from  termors  of  five  years,  as  well  as  from  freehold  owners  of  land,  they 
must  be  persons  resident  on  the  lands  of  otliers — they  must  be  either  tenants  from 
year  to  year,  paying  rent — or  tenants  at  the  will  of  others,  on  whose  bounty  they  are 
dependent  for  a  home  and  a  shelter— or  squatters,  who  have  trespassed  and  seated 
themselves  on  the  lands  of  others.  These  last,  to  be  sure,  may  be  independent  of  tha 
owners  of  the  land,  and  ready  enough,  quite  too  ready,  to  set  them  at  defiance ;  and 
they,  I  hope,  are  not  witliin  the  intent,  though  they  are  within  the  words,  of  the  new 
reguIatioYi  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  which  the  Legislative  Committee  has  proposed 
to  us.  But  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  tenant  at  will,  who  is  indebted  to  tha 
mere  bounty  of  his  landlord,  for  the  shelter  that  covers  his  head  ?  or  of  the  tenant 
from  year  to  year,  or  of  the  termor  of  a  five  years  lease,  rendering  a  rent  quarterly, 
half-yearly  or  yearly,  equal  to  the  full  annual  value  of  the  land  ?  Is  it  expected,  is  it 
really  believed,  that  men  in  this  situation,  will  or  can  vote  without  any  regard  to  tha 
wishes  of  tbeir  landlords.^  that  the  tenant,  when  he  goes  to  give  his  vote,  will  have  no 
care  to  conciliate  the  favor,  or  to  avoid  the  resentment,  of  the  man,  who  may  issue 
his  distress  warrant  whenever  the  rent  is  in  arrear,  and  take  the  bed  on  which  hia 
sick  wife  is  lying,  or  tlie  cradle  from  his  new-bom  child  ?  Sir,  the  landlord  holds  suoh 
m  tenant  by  the  very  strings  of  his  heart.  He  has  the  power,  with  the  sliglitest 
twitch,  to  dragr  him  to  the  polls,  and  to  dictate  his  vote.  Not  the  pusillanimity  onljTy 
but  the  very  virtues  of  the  man,  may  serve  to  ensure  his  dependence,  and  implicil 
obedience  to  the  master-power  which  constrains  his  will.  U  the  landlord  be  indul- 
gent and  kind — if  with  power  to  exact  his  due  by  summary  process  of  distress,  ha 
yet  forbears  to  do  so,  out  of  a  kind  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  tenant,  or  a  generona 
aympathy  with  any  misfortunea  wluch  have  befallen  him,  ha  binds  tha  tenant  to  htm 
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bj  tkwt:  if  there  be  mthade  in  the  human  heart,  audi  a  tenant  will  retpeet  Qm 
wiahes  of  such  a  land&rd ;  and  the  caae  will  be  rare  indeed,  in  which  he  will  hesitate 
to  gire  hie  vote  at  the  polls,  according  to  the  landlord's  desire  or  suggestion,  or  hie 
alightest  hint  On  the  other  hand,  the  hard  and  rigorous  landbrd  may  address  hie 
dictation  to  the  distresses  or  fears  of  his  tenant ;  and  maj,  in  general,  command  his 
Tote,  by  the  terror  of  a  constable  at  his  door,  with  a  distress  wammt  in  his  hand. 
The  poor  man,  who  loves  his  wife  and  children,  will  look  to  their  wel&re  and  com^ 
fort  as  the  first  object  of  his  care,  and  will  find  in  the  pride  of  political  independence. 
BO  consolation  for  the  misery  in  which  it  majr  involve  them.  Thus  it  is.  Sir,  that  afl 
extremes  approach.  This  extension  of  the  Kight  of  Suffrage,  professedlv  ^and,  I  wiH 
not  doubt,  sincerely)  designed  to  raise  the  poor  to  a  level  witn  the  rich  m  politick 
power,  will  only  increase  the  power  of  the  rich :  for,  it  may  safelv  be  affirmed,  as  a 
genenJ  consequence  of  the  pnnciple,  that,  to  ^ve  the  Right  of  Sufirage  to  tenants 
mt  will,  the  mere  dependents  on  the  bounty  of  the  rich,  or  to  tenants  firom  ^ear  to 
year,  or  to  your  termors  of  five  ^ears,  rendering  a  full  rent,  is,  in  effect,  to  sive  the 
landlOTd  as  many  votes,  in  addition  to  his  own,  as  he  has  tenants.  We  have  i3l  heard 
of  the  interest  of  landlords  of  Eufland  in  their  counties — an  interest  transferrilde  at 
their  pleasure,  which  is  continuaU^r  influencing,  and  often  determining,  the  fiite  of 
elections.  What  is  it  ?  how  acquired  ?  and  how  exerted  ?  The  explanation  is  venr 
simple.  The  great  landholder  lets  to  his  tenant  a  petty  forty  shilling  freehold,  whicb 
quaufies  him  to  vote  in  elections ;  and  ¥dth  this,  he  leases  to  him  a  fium  for  a  tem 
of  yean,  at  a  full  rent  of  X50,  XlOO,  or  X500,^th  a  clause  of  re-entry,  and  th« 
legal  power  to  distrain,  for  rent  in  arrear.  Such  a  tenantis  expected  to  give  his  vote, 
whenever  he  shall  be  called  upon,  according  to  his  landlord's  will  and  pleasure,  just 
as  nuich  as  he  is  exoected  to  pay  his  rent  when  due ;  and  the  vote,  is  given,  as  cer- 
tainly, I  doubt  not  &r  more  certainly,  than  the  rent  is  paid ',  it  being  the  only  part  of 
the  consideration,  which  the  tenant  finds  no  trouble  in  paying.  I  shall  be  told,  no 
doubt,  as  I  have  been  often  told,  that  we  may  rely  on  the  political  virtue  of  this  peo- 
ple, as  a  complete  safeguard  against  the  exertion,  or  even  the  existence,  of  any  such 
influence  of  the  landlord  over  nis  tenant.  The  virtue  of  the  people  is  resorted  to  to 
solve  all  difficulties.  To  me  it  seems  passing  strange,  that  an  argument  should  bo 
drawn  from  the  present  existence  of  Dolitical  virtue,  a^idnst  the  system,  under  which 
that  virtue  has  grown  up  and  attained  its  utmost  strength,  and  in  favor  of  a  new  prin- 
ciple, the  obvious  tendency  of  which  is,  to  expose  that  virtue  to  temptation  and  laop* 
ruption.  And,  with  regard  to  that  political  influence,  which  a  landlord  may  acqvvro 
over  his  tenant,  by  kindness,  indulgence  and  favor,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  the  virtoio 
both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  &  from  tending  to  counteract  such  an  influeiioe| 
have  a  tendency  to  beget,  to  foster  and  confirm  it  I  own,  that,  at  this  time,  sm 
perhaps  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  come,  it  is  not  probable,  that  any  landlord  vnA 
flare  to  exercise  a  poUtieal  influence  over  his  tenant,  ov  a  rigorous  exertion  of  the 
powers  which  such  a  creditor  has  over  such  a  debtor ;  but  the  time  may  come^  the 
time  sooner  or  later  wiU  surely  come,  when,  in  the  agitation  of  those  violent  poht^cal 
contests,  which  certainly  no  man  hopes  or  believes  to  be  impoesible  or  improbable  in 
this  Commonwealth,  and  which  are  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  the  passions  of 
men,  and  to  make  them  regardless  of  the  political  morality  of  the  means  by  whi<^ 
party  purposes  can  be  accomplished,  we  may  expect  to  see  landlords  exerting  their 
influence  over  their  tenants,  in  whatever  way  such  an  influence  mav  be  most  effec- 
tually exerted.  Let  there  be  one  successful  example  of  the  kind,  and  there  will  soon 
be  imitation  enough ;  and  the  exertion  of  this  corrupt  and  corrupting  influence, 
which  viewed  at  a  distance  and  in  the  abstract,  is  an  object  of  just  fd>omination,  will 
•oon  come  to  be  regarded,  as  natural,  fair  and  le«ritimate.  What  expedient  wiU  then 
be  resorted  to  to  preserve  the  tenant  s  independence,  and  exempt  him,  as  a  voter  at 
the  polls,  firom  the  influence  of  his  landlord.'  Sir,  I  have  beard  it  hinted  already-— 
not  yet  indeed  openly  upon  this  floor — but  it  has  been  hinted,  that  the  remedy  is 
quite  obvious  and  easy— only  abolish  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  distrain  for  rent  in 
arrear.  Suppose  it  shall  be  adopted — as  in  my  conscience  I  beUeve  it  will  be.  and 
that  at  no  distant  day — what  then  ?  Would  the  jprenius  of  reform  also  den^  the  land- 
lord his  action  of  debt  to  recover  his  rent,  and  his  execution  to  enforce  the  judgment? 
Shall  all  clauses  of  re-entry  for  non-payment  of  rent,  inserted  in  an^  lease,  be  de- 
clared null  and  void  by  statute  ?  The  very  suggestion  of  the  possibihty  of  such  ex- 
pedients to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Right  of  Suf- 
nraffe,  is  the  strongest  sentence  of  condemnation  of  the  principle  itself,  since  it  serve* 
to  snew,  that  the  aidoption  of  it  is  only  a  prelude  to  a  direct  attack  upon  the  rights  of 
landed  property. 

It  may  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  I,  who  maintain,  that  pronerty  is  justly  en- 
titled to  representation — that,  being  inert  in  itself,  to  take  from  it  all  influence  in  the 
Gnovemment,  would  be  to  make  it,  not  an  object  of  the  most  jealous  care  (as  it  ought 
to  be),  but  an  object  of  plunder — that  I  should,  nevertheless,  reject  the  proposed  ex- 
tennon  of  the  iught  of  Suffirage,  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  increase  the  political 
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influence  ef  the  fee-dinple  ownera  of  land.  And,  to  mj  knowledge,  there  are  eooM 
to  whom  the  propoeed  extension  of  the  Right  of  Sofiraffe  is  recommended,  preciselj 
by  the  consideration  which  I  have  been  urging  as  a  vitiu  objection  to  it — namely,  that 
it  will  increase  the  political  influence  of  the  landholder.  Sir,  I  am  for  giving  pro- 
perty a  fiiir,  just,  direct  influence  in  the  Government— an  influence  little  (if  at  all) 
liable  to  abuse — an  influence,  which  promotes,  instead  of  undermining,  public  virtue; 
an  influence,  which  obviates  the  possibility  of  corruption — that  kind  of  influence, 
which  it  has  hitlierto  had  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  which  has  contributed,  above 
all  things,  to  the  preservation  of  political  purity  in  the  community  at  large,  and  in 
the  adminintration  of  public  aflairs.  But,  regarding  public  virtue  as  essential  to  the 
very  being  of  a  Republic,  as  the  vital  spirit  which  animates  healthful  liberty,  and 
ina&es  her  the  parent  of  every  blessing  and  the  dearest  object  of  our  affections,  I 
diall  be  the  last  man  to  give  property  that  kind  of  influence  which  can  work  only  by 
corruption;  an  influence,  which  will  corrupt  alike  the  citizen  by  whom  it  shall  be  ex- 
ercised, and  the  citizen  on  whom  it  shall  be  exerted. 

Sir,  these  house-keepers  and  termors  of  five  years,  stand  in  a  relation  towards  their 
landlords,  to  which  the  influence  of  the  one,  and  the  dependence  of  the  other,  are, 
in  my  opinion,  almost  inseparably  incident;  and,  Uierefore,  they  are  the  last  claM  of 
men  (except  paupers)  who  ousht  to  be  admitted  to  the  polls. 

I  am,  Sir,  for  retaining,  unchanged  and  unimpaired,  the  principle  of  the  freehold 
qoaliflcation  of  the  Right  of  Sul&age,  as  established  by  the  existing  Constitution  and 
laws,  only  extending  &e  ri^ht  to  such  as  come  within  the  reason  on  which  the  prin- 
ciple itself  was  established  by  our  forefathers.  Shall  I  be  again  told,  that  the  Con- 
Tention  of  1776  found  this  principle  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Colonial  Government, 
and  preserved  it  unaltered — that  it  was  copied  from  the  institutions  of  England—that 
it  wa«  in  truth  dictated  to  us,  origrinally,  by  King  Charles  II.  in  1667 — and  that  its 
oriffin  and  its  history  stamp  upon  it,  indelibly,  the  odious  character  of  aristocracy? 
Whence  did  we  derive  the  institution  of  jurv-trial  ?  Whence  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentative Government  itself  P  Did  we  copy  them  from  the  Republic  of  Rome,  or  the 
democracy  of  Athens?  Were  they  suggested  by  the  wisdom  of  Aristotle,  or  of  Plato, 
or  of  Tully .'  Are  gentlemen  prepareoto  abolish  the  institution  of  jury-trial,  and  the 
fffinciple  of  representative  Government  itself,  merely  because  they  are  (as  undoubt- 
edly they  are)  of  Engflish  ori^  ?  Are  the^  prepared  to  draw  the  very  blood  from  our 
irifciB,  because  that  too  is  derived  from  British  ancestors  ?  Are  they  prepared  to  abro- 
Mte  the  whole  body  of  the  Common  Law,  because  it  is  the  Common  Law  of  £ng- 
bad  ? — ^that  O>mmon  Law,  which  our  ancestors  brought  with  them  to  this  land,  ami 
^■tmed  and  enjoyed  as  their  birthright — that  Common  Law,  the  genius  of  which  is 
fimnd  standingr  by  the  side  of  liberty,  wherever  liberty  is  found  upon  the  globe,  her 
companion  and  her  handmaid.  As  to  the  freehold  qualification  having  been  dictated 
^  the  Colonial  Government  of  Virginia,  by  a  royal  mandate  in  the  rei^  of  Charles 
II.,  I  do  not  question  the  fact ;  nor  have  I  ^e  least  doubt,  that  it  was  a  hi^h-banded  ar- 
bitrary measure,  transcending  the  lawful  authority  of  the  crown,  and  essajping  to 
usurp  powers,  which  the  Constitution  of  the  Colonial  Government  (such  as  it  was) 
vested  in  the  whole  Legislature :  but  it  is  not  true,  that  the  freehold  qualification  <m 
Sufi^rage  was  established  in  the  Colony,  by  force  of  the  royal  mandate ;  it  was  estab- 
lished and  regulated  by  the  only  competent  authority — by  an  act  of  the  whole  Lens- 
lature.    He  who  atVibutes  this  measure  to  the  personal  interference  of  Charles,  Las 

E'ven  Yery  little  attention  to  the  character  or  history  of  that  scoundrel  King  (as  he 
IS  been  justly  called.)  It  was  only  a  measure  of  that  reign — a  measure  of  the 
minister,  whoever  he  was,  that  was  charged  with  the  care  of  Colonial  aflairs — and  it 
was  intended,  as  it  certainly  was  calculated,  to  give  stability  and  dignity  to  the  Colo- 
nial Government.  The  King  liimself,  intent  only  on  sensual  gratifications,  pleasure 
and  ease,  hardly  bestowed  a  serious  thought  on  the  condition  of  his  sulnects  at  home, 
much  less  on  the  political  institutions  of  his  distant  Coloniee.  But  this  freehold  quali- 
fication of  Sufirage  in  Virfi^nia,  was  a  measure  of  Charles's  reign !  So  was  the  act, 
which  is  now  the  great  saroguard  of  personal  freedom,  in  England  and  America — the 
•ct  which  secured  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus !  I  hope,  Sir,  we  shall 
hear  no  more  declamation  on  this  subject — ^no  more  addresses  to  our  prejudices :  I 
hope  we  shall  discuss  the  merits  of  the  freehold  qualification  of  SufiSrage,  as  a  ques- 
tion of  political  expediency,  or  (if  gentlemen  please)  of  political  justice,  or  natural 
right,  without  the  least  consideration  of  the  Colonial  or  English  or  regal  source,  from 
which  it  was  originally  derived. 

In  the  various  discussions  I  have  heard  on  the  subject  of  the  qualification  of  the 
Right  of  Suffirage,  as  well  before  as  since  the  meeting  of  this  Convention,  I  have  un- 
derstood those  who  are  opposed  to  the  freehold  qualification,  to  contend,  that  the 
Right  of  Suffirage  belongs,  t^naJtwral  right ,  to  all  men  who  are  subject  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  bound  to  contribute  to  its  support,  and  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  the  State. 
Now,  Sir,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  incapable  of  conceiving  any  natural  right — (a  right, 
distinct  fn>m,  antecedent  to,  independent  of,  social  conventional  law— a  right  inherent 
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in  man,  derived  from  the  law  of  nature,  and  with  which  he  is  indued  by  the  €rod  of 
natore) — which  is  not  common  to  every  human  being.  Take  the  definition  of  the 
firat  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights :  *^  All  men  are  by  nature  equally  ftee  and  indepen- 
dent, and  have  certain  inherent  rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  a  state  of  so- 
ciety, they  cannot  bv  any  compact  deprive  or  divest  their  posterity ;  namely,  the  en- 
joyment of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and 
pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety."  It  is  manifest,  these  rights  belong  not 
only  to  every  man  who  pays  public  taxes  and  bears  arms,  but  also  to  every  woman  and 
child  in  the  community.  Again ;  natural  rights  are  rights  inherent  in  man,  vested 
in  him  before  he  enters  into  society,  distinct  from  and  independent  of  social  institu- 
tions. Can  there  be  a  greater  contradiction  in  terms,  than  to  say  tliat  the  Right  of 
Suffrage  is  one  of  these  natural  rights,  pertaining  to  man  in  a  state  of  nature  ? — tha 
Right  of  Suffrage,  which  supposes  a  state  of  society — which  can  never  be  exercised, 
which  can  have  no  value,  no  effect,  and  no  imaginable  ideal  existence,  till  society  is 
formed  and  regulated  by  laws,  nor  indeed  till  it  has  attained  to  a  very  hish  decree  of 
civilization  and  refinement.  The  friends  of  Universal  or  (as  it  is  now  the  iashion  to 
call  it)  (General  Suffrage,  are  themselves  obliged  to  admit,  that  it  is  not  a  natural 
right — that  it  is  a  merely  conventional  right :  wTj  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  pen,  they 
exclude  from  the  polls  all  women  without  exception,  that  is,  about  half  of  the  commu- 
nis ;  and  Uien,  all  minors,  that  is  about  half  of  the  male  sex ;  and  then,  all  paupeis 
and  convicts— so  that  this  right,  which  gentlemen  claim  as  one  of  the  natural  rights 
of  man  (and  if  so  common,  to  all  mankind),  they  themselves  propose  to  confine  to  leas 
than  a  rourth  of  the  people.  We  all  aflpree,  then,  that  the  Ri^ht  of  Suffrage  is  a  sub- 
ject of  conventional  regulation — we  all  agree,  that  some  limitation  of  it,  and  a  very 
extensive  limitation  too,  is  just  and  necessary.  The  question  is,  what  qualification  is 
the  most  just,  tlie  most  politic,  the  best  suited  to  the  nature  and  ends  of  a  Represen- 
tative Republic,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  Common- 
wealth? The  question  between  us,  is  only  a  question  of  degree.  And  believing,  as 
I  do  most  conscientiously  believe,  that  the  landed  fieehold  qualifieation  is  preferable, 
Aur  preferable,  to  any  other  that  can  be  devised,  I  am  bound  to  maintain  it  with  tho 
utmost  exertion  of  my  poor  ability. 

Gentlemen  say,  it  is  imperfect — that  there  are  lazy,  idle,  drunken,  vitious  men, 
who  hold  freeholds  which  may  entitle  them  to  vote,  while  their  next  neighbour,  though 
•ver  so  industrious,  honest  and  intelligent,  may  be  excluded  from  the  polls,  becinus 
he  owns  no  freehold — ^that  the  man  who  owns  a  freehold  to-day,  and  sells  it  to-mor* 
row,  is  in  all  hkelihood  equally  wortliy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  politicAl 
power  after  he  has  made  the  sale  as  before,  and  that  the  purchaser  can  hardly  h% 
deemed  more  worthy,  the  day  after  than  he  was  the  day  before  he  made  the  acquisi- 
tion— that,  surely,  intelligence,  or  independence,  or  any  of  the  social  virtues,  cannot, 
with  truth  J  be  ascribed  to  all  the  freenolders,  or  denied  to  all  the  non-free  holders: 
and  I  admit  all  this.  It  has  been  said  too,  that  there  are  freeholders  who  are  paupers  ; 
hut  that  I  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of.  But  I  admit^^hat  the  freehold  quanfica- 
tion  is  imperfect.  What  then?  1  still  say — and  I  appeal  to  every  man  who  hears 
me,  whether  or  no  I  say  the  truth — that,  in  Virginia,  the  great  mass  of  intelligence 
and  virtue  resides  in  tliat  stout  and  generous  yeomanrv,  the  freeholders  of  this  land; 
that  to  them  belongs  not  only  all  the  real  property  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  almost 
all  of  the  personal  property  also ;  that  they  are  the  class,  who  feed,  who  clothe,  who 
educate  all  classes;  wno  hold  the  greatest  stake  in  society ;  who  are  the  only  persons 
who  have  any  stake  that  may  not  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure,  in  tlie  twinklmff  of  an 
eye ;  who,  therefore,  have,  and  actually  take,  the  deepest  interest  in  the  pubuc  wel- 
nre.  They  alone  support  Government,  constantly  in  peace,  as  well  as  occasionally 
in  war — ^they  fight  as  well  as  pay — and  they  feed  and  clothe  and  pay  all  who  do 
fight.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  mix,  a  great  deal,  in  the  society  of  these  freeholders — 
aye.  Sir,  with  the  very  poorest  of  them.  I  think  I  know  the  character  of  our  poor 
freeholder  perfectly.  Look  at  him — ^modest,  unobtrusive,  and  unassuming,  in  his 
manners  and  deportment,  almost  to  humility,  the  idea  has  never  entered  into  his  head, 
,    that  he  is  a  nobleman — the  limb  of  a  great  aristocracy :  on  the  contrary,  the  first  im- 

Sression  of  a  stranger  would  be,  that  he  is  not  sensible  of  his  dignity  as  a  freeman, 
ut  try  him — go  to  his  house,  and  you  will  find  him,  and  especiuly  his  wife,  hospi- 
table to  the  utmost  of  their  means — trust  him,  and  you  will  find  him  proudly  faithnil 
to  his  trust — appeal  to  him  in  any  distress  that  may  oefoll  you ,  you  will  find  his  heart 
warm  with  generous  sympathy,  and  his  hand  ready  to  aid  you — Do  him  a  service  or  a 
kindness,  he  will  remember  it  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life ;  and  if  ever  opportunity 
occurs,  he  will  pay  it  back  to  you,  or  after  your  death,  to  your  children,  with  interest — 
let  any  one  wrong  him ;  he  knows  as  well  as  the  wisest,  how  to  seek  and  obtain  re- 
dress— ^insult  him,  and  he  wUl  fiight  you.  I  copy  the  portrait,  Sir,  from  the  picture  of 
the  original  painted  on  my  own  heart.  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  higher  degree  of  vir- 
tue, public  or  private,  than  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  freeholders  of  Virginia.  Has 
one  man  of  t)iem  all  ever  been  bribed  Tor  bis  vote  ?  has  any  gentleman  ever  heard  of 
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a  mngle  infltenca  ?  The  wealth  of  this  Commonwealth  cannot  bribe  the  freehoklera 
of  that  little  despised  county  of  Warwick,  bo  often  referred  to,  on  aoooont  of  its  size, 
as  tM  opprobrium  of  the  existinj^  Constitution.  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  freehold 
landed  qualification — ^though  it  is  not  absolutely  perfect,  as  I  willingly  own  it  is  not— 
though,  like  all  other  general  regulations,  it  may  admit  some  to  tlie  polls,  who,  if  re- 
gard could  be  had  to  their  individual  character,  ouffht  to  be  excluded,  and  excludes 
some,  whom,  regarding  individual  merit,  all  would  be  willing  to  admit — is  stUl,  in 
Virginia  at  leas^  if  not  in  all  Republican  States,  the  preferable  qualification  of  8uf> 
ftaj^— the  best  criterion  for  ascertaining  the  class  most  worthy  to  be  entrained  with 
the  political  powers  of  the  State. 

No  general  regulation  on  the  subject,  can  be  exempt  from  imperfection.  We  all 
(I  believe — I  am  not  quite  sure  of  it)  concur  as  to  the  qualifications  of  sex  and  age- 
that  all  women  and  all  minors,  without  exception,  ouf  ht  to  be  excluded  from  the 
polls.  Tet,  I  presume,  no  man  entertains  the  opinion,  that  there  u  not  a  single  wo- 
man, that  there  are  not  many,  very  many  women,  fully  equal  to  the  most  mentorious 
of  the  other  sex,  in  intelligence,  in  pubhc  spirit,  and  eveiy  other  quality  that  oonsti- 
totes  a  good  citizen.  I  have  known  women.  Sir,  who  possessed,  not  only  the  gentler 
▼irtues  of  their  sex,  and  passive  fortitude  (in  which,  1  think,  they  generally  surpass 
men),  but  such  active  courage,  as  might  shame  many  of  the  stronger  sex.  Is  that  a 
perfect  rule,  which  excludes  all  women,  the  iirm  and  wise,  as  well  as  the  silly  and  the 
TainP  As  to  the  qualification  of  age,  we  all  concur  in  admitting  to  the  polls,  the  most 
iMhfiniln  of  mankind — ^men  in  the  last  extremity  of  dotage — men  of  any  degree  of 
mental  weakness  short  of  legal  incapacity  to  manage  their  own  afilairs— while  we  ex- 
elade  all  vouths  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  wlutever  be  their  attainments  or  their 
merits.  Considered^  then,  in  reference  to  individuals,  gentlemen  must  perceive,  that 
avea  these  qualifications  of  sex  and  age,  which  as  yet  no  statesman  surely  has  ever 
dbubted  the  propriety  of,  are  imperfect. 

Let  us  not  waste  our  labour  in  a  vain  search  after  unattainable  perfection  in  o«ir 
political  institutions.  If,  in  regulating  the  Right  of  Sufirage,  we  can  find  a  rule  which 
will  exclude  the  fewest  of  those  who  ought  to  be  admitted,  and  admit  the  fewest  of 
those  who  on  any  account  ought  to  be  excluded,  with  that  rule  we  ought  to  be  con- 
tent And  I  shall  forever  maintain,  that  (in  this  Commonwealth  particularly)  the 
freehold  qualification  is  that  rule. 

It  is,  I  suppose  without  question,  the  object  of  us  all,  to  establish  a  wise,  just,  patri- 
otic, Repubhcan  Government  And,  looking  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  I  in- 
sist, that  to  ensure  wisdom  in  the  Government,  and  a  strict  observance  of  justice,  and 
a  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  administration  of  public  afiairs,  we  ought  to  vest  the  Right 
of  Suffirage  (the  fountain,  in  our  system,  of  all  political  power)  in  that  class  of  men, 
in  whom  we  find,  generally,  the  greatest  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation: 
in  that  class  of  men,  who,  holding  the  property  of  the  State,  are  the  most  interested 
in  the  administration  of  justice ;  in  that  class  or  men,  whose  own  interests  are  the  most 
eompletely  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  And  this  is  the  dasi 
offireeholders. 


mon  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  community,  have  the  Rignt  of  Suffiage." 
We  acknowledge  the  principle,  in  its  utmost  extent — ^but  we  tell  them,  that  it  is  only 
the  general  abs&act  principle,  and  that  the  (|uestion  is  as  to  its  application  in  practice — 
what  im  the  sufScient  evidence  of  common  mterest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  com- 
munity, wliioh  ought  to  be  reouired  as  the  qualification  of  Suffrage?  We  tell  them, 
that  the  very  men,  who  laid  aown  the  abstract  principle,  did,  at  the  veiy  same  time, 
in  their  practical  application  of  it,  require  a  fi^hold  in  land,  as  the  qualincation.  The 
onlr  answer  they  give  us,  is,  simplv,  to  repeat  the  principle :  relying  on  the  authori^ 
of  tne  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  principle,  which  nobody  disputes,  and  reiecting  the  autho- 
rity of  the  C<mstitution,  firamed  by  the  same  men,  as  to  the  practical  application  of  it, 
f^ch  is  the  point  in  debate,  the^  eternally  repeat  the  principle.  Now,  I  aflirm,  as 
the  Convention  of  1776  affirmed  in  the  Constitution,  that  a  freehold,  or  other  certain, 
permanent,  independent  interest,  in  land,  is  the  best  and  the  only  sufficient  evidence 
of  permanent  common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  community. 


For.  I  think  it  may  safelv  be  assumed,  that  not  only  all  the  land  of  the  country  is 
ownea  by  the  freeholders,  but  at  least  nineteen  twentieths  (I  believe  the  proportion  is 


mnoh  greater^  of  the  visible,  taxable,  personal  property  also  is  owned  by  them.  Sup- 
pose one  of  tnese  men  purposes  to  sell  his  land,  and  migrate  to  the  West;  stiD  he  is 
mtereitod  in  whatever  affects  the  general  weal  of  Virginia,  to  the  last  moment  he 
holds  the  land,  since  he  cannot  divest  himself  of  his  interest  m  its  value.  But  mere 
personal  property  has  no  locality.  Slaves  without  land  to  work  them  on,  are  more 
Talnable  in  the  South  Western  States  than  here.  Money,  Bank  stock,  stock  in  the 
poblk  friads,  ace  of  equal  value  every  where :  the  owners  or  such  property  (it  is  with  OS, 
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a  T«i7  aiiill  put  of  the  natkmal  WMlth)  hare  not,  by  reason  of  rach  ownership,  any 
eominon  interest  with  or  attachment  to  our  oonununity,  in  any  sense  of  the  words. 

I  shall  forever  contend^  that  those  who  must  bear  the  burden  of  paying  taxes,  ought 
to  hsTe  the  power  of  laying  them.  Is  it  right,  that  t)ie  land-holders  of  Virginia,  who 
must  pay  almost  the  whole  revenue  of  the  State,  as  well  tliat  raised  on  land,  as  that 
raided  on  personal  property,  should  be  tated  by  those  who  pay  little  or  nothing,  and 
who  by  no  contriTance  can  be  made  to  eontribute  more  ? 

There  is  another  view  of  this  subject,  which  is  very  obvious,  and  yet  seems  to  have 
altogether  escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  deny  the  propriety  of  the  fi-eehold  quali- 
fication. The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  three  several  classes  of  political  inter- 
ests. One. is  the  interest^he  has,  in  common  with  all  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union, 
in  relation  to  foreign  nations ;  this  is  confided  to  the  Federal  Government  Another 
is,  the  interest  of  Virginia,  in  relation  to  the  Union,  and  to  the  several  States  which 
compose  it;  this  is  confided,  parti v  to  the  Federal,  and  ipaxiXjr  to  the  State,  Govern- 
ment. In  regard  to  both  these  classes  of  interests,  every  citizen  of  Virginia  has,  or 
ought  tochave,  the  same  common  interest.  But,  as  to  the  other  class,  the  local  inter- 
ests of  the  several  parts  of  the  State  in  relation  to  each  other — which  are  confided  ex- 
clusively to  the  State  Government — which  are  continually  brought  home  to  every 
man — I  defy  the  wit  of  man  to  discover  any  evidence,  or  devise  any  cause,  of  commu- 
nitv  of  interest  with  or  attachment  to  any  particular  county,  other  than  the  ownership 
of  land  in  it.  What  is  the  bond,  which  attache*  the  resident  of  the  county  of  Ches- 
terfield, who  has  only  a  slave,  or  a  horse,  or  a  gainful  trade,  to  the  peculiar  interests 
of  that  coonlY,  more  than  those  of  Henrico  ?  What  is  his  community  of  interest 
with  the  people  of  Chesterfield,  for  whose  representative  he  is  to  vote  ?  I  pray  gen- 
tlemen to  tell  me ;  to  tax  their  ingenuity,  to  exercise  their  invention,  or  their  imagi- 
nation, and  point  it  out  to  me,  if  &ey  can.    There  is  none ;  none  conceivable. 

There  are  those  who  afl^t  to  think,  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  citizen  being  bom  in 
the  State,  is  enough  to  attach  him  forever  to  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
even  of  the  particular  county  in  which  he  is  born ;  and  that  birth,  therefore,  with  ac- 
tual residence  and  mature  age,  is  a  sufficient  qualification  of  the  Right  of  Sufifrage. 
I  wish  I  could  think  this  reasoning  well  founded  in  fact.  For  my  own  part — though 
I  have  never  avowed  the  sentiment  without  exciting  a  smile — I  yield  all  pretensions 
to  philosophy,  and  I  am  proud  to  own,  that  I  cherish  a  narrow  attachment  for  the  spot 
of  earth  where  I  was  bom,  and  where  sleep  in  peace  the  ashes  of  my  parents,  ana  of 
all  the  dead  whom  I  have  loved  and  honoured  m  my  youth ;  and  a  grateful  affection 
for  the  people  among  whom  I  was  bred,  and  from  whom,  from  my  childhood  to  this 
hour,  I  have  been  experiencing  continual  kindness.  Would  to  Cfod,  this  sentiment 
was  general !  But  we  see  men,  every  day,  leaving  this  their  native  land,  and  mi- 
fl[ratii^  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  West,  wiuout  a  single  pang  at  the  separa- 
tion m»m  the  home  and  the  friends  of  their  youth,  and  with  no  concern  but  that 
which  springs  from  the  thought  of  their  being  obliged  to  pay  for  the  land  they  have 
bought  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  freehold  owners  of  the  land,  being  owners  also  of  the  great  mass  of  visi- 
ble taxable  personalty,  have  a  community  of  interest,  of  which  they  nevar  can  divest 
themselves,  with  every  other  class  of  the  community,  the  other  classes  have  no  ne- 
cessary community  of  interest  with  them.  Retain  the  powers  of  Government  in  the 
hands  of  the  freeholders;  and  they  can  never  adopt  any  course  of  measures,  or  im- 
pose any  public  burdens,  which  will  not  affect  themselves  equally  or  more  than  the 
non-freeholders.  Place  the  Government  in  other  hands  than  theirs;  and  they  may 
be  ground  to  dust  and  ashes  by  those  who  have  no  fellow-feeling  for  them.  All  men, 
we  are  told,  are  by  nature  equally  free ;  and  thence  it  is  inferred,  that  every  man  is 
equally  entitled,  in  a  political  way,  to  dispose  of  the  property  of  others.  The  direct 
contrary  is  the  true  inference — ^that  every  man  is  best  entitled  to  dispose  of  his  own. 
This  principle  intended  to  operate  as  a  protection  of  the  rights  of  individuals  from  the 
power  of  otners,  and  expressly  so  applied  by  those  who  declared  it,  is  converted  into 
a  principle  of  power  over  others.  Sir,  these  manifold  perversions  of  the  plain  words 
and  simple  elementary  truths  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  I  daily  hear,  are,  to  my  ap- 
prehension, the  most  alarming  symptom  of  the  times:  they  jeopard  the  very  principle 
of  property ;  they  portend  senous  danger  to  all  regular  Government. 

But  it  is  contenaed,  that  the  freehold  qualification  is  an  odious  system  of  exclusion ; 
and  every  word  we  have  heard  on  the  subject  here — and  all  the  reasoning  of  that  fa- 
mous memorial,  which  was  presented  to  us  at  the  commencement  of  our  session,  and 
which  has  been  so  much  lauded — proceed  on  the  assumption  that  this  is  the  trae  cha- 
racter of  the  principle.  A  stranger  unacquainted  with  our  institutions,  and  relying  for 
informatioh  concerning  them  on  the  language  of  our  reformers,  would  conclude,  that 
tile  freeholders  eonstitute  a  separate  and  hi^er  rank  in  our  society,  and  the  non-free- 
holders an  inforiour  dwndtd  caste,  from  which  the  one  can  never  rise,  nor  the  other 
deacend;  that  the  fireeholder  can  never  part  with  his  qualification  and  cease  to  enjoy 
the  Right  of  SufBrage,  nor  the  non-ftaenolder  acquire  it    Tet,  in  truth,  there  is  not 
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the  least  restiaint  on  the  alienation  of  freehold  lands  in  Virginia ;  and  eTenr  ftrthiag'i 
freal  estate  is  open  to  the  fair  and  honest  acquisition  of  all.     No  law  seeoret 


worth  of  real  estate  is  open  to  the  fair  and  honest  acquisition  < 
tlie  possession  of  the  sou  to  luxury  and  idleness,  or  denies  H  to  honest  labour  and  per- 
severing industry.  An  odious  system  of  exclusion  !  where  every  man  may  acquire  frea- 
hold  estate  iji  land  enough  to  confer  the  Ri^bt  of  Suffrage  for  finy  dollars.  There  is  not 
a  county  in  the  State  (unless,  perhaps,  the  county  of  Jefferson)  where  a  sufficrent 
freehold  may  not  be  bought  for  fifly  dollars ;  in  many  counties,  it  may  be  bought  for 
twenty,  in  many  for  five  dollars.  No  honest  industrious  citizen  is  excluded,  who 
chooses  to  gain  admission ,  no,  none  but  the  veriest  paupers  and  drones  in  the  com- 
munity, whoin  all  agree  upon  excluding.  An  interest  in  the  soil  is  only  required,  be- 
cause it  affords  the  best  and  only  certain  general  test  of  cqcununity  or  interest  with 
the  great  body  of  the  State.  It  was,  then,  with  surprise,  ineflbble  surprise,  that  I 
heard  the  information  which  the  gentleman  from  Monongalia  (Mr.  Wilson)  gave  tha 
Committee  the  other  day — that  in  his  part  of  the  country,  men  of  the  highest  merit, 
"  of  civic  virtue  and  literary  talent,"  debarred  by  the  requisition  of  the  freehold  qualifi- 
cation from  exercising  the  invaluable  Right  of  Suffia^,  and  disgusted  with  this 
<<  odious  exclusion,"  this  degradation  from  the  rank  of  citizens,  were  seen  to  abandon 
their  native  land,  and  seek  '*  in  the  free  States,"  that  equaUty  with  others  which  oar 
institutions  sternly  deny  them.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  of  the  gentleman,  what  a 
sufficient  freehold  to  give  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  would  cost  in  the  county  of  Monon- 
galia ?  I  suppose  it  might  be  bought  for  ten  dollars ;  twenty  dollars  would  be  a  large 
estimate.  And  if  these  gentlemen  of  "  civic  virtue  and  literary  talent"  felt,  so  very 
acutely,  the  evil  and  degradation  of  their  exclusion  fi^m  the  polls — ^if  an  attachment 
to  this  State  formed  any  ingredient  in  their  **  civic  virtue"— 4f^their  taste  for  literature 
had  not  spurned  the  vulgar  processes  of  calculation — tliey  would  have  considered, 
that  the  expense  of  the  firist  hundred  miles  of  travel,  in  their  emigration  to  "  the  free 
States,"  would  have  sufficed  to  purchase  a  freehold  at  home,  and  thb  invaluable  Right 
of  Sufirage  into  the  bargain.  The  very  faciUty,  with  w]|jch,  for  the  slightest  or  for 
no  reason,  these  non-freeholders  abandon  the  State,  of  which  we  have  now,  from  ona 
of  their  advocates,  the  most  authentic  information,  is  conclusive  proof  to  my  mind, 
that  it  is  wise  to  exclude  them  from  the  polls — precisely,  because  it  evinces,  tnat  they 
have  no  permanent  common  interest  with  or  attachment  to  the  community. 

The  war  of  epithets  too,  which  1  hoped  had  spent  its  rage  in  the  debate  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  basis  of  Representation,  has  been  renewed  upon  this  question  of  the  qualifica- 
tion of  Su£&age.  The  freehold  quahfication  is  a  remnant,  a  shred ,  a  taint  of  aristocracy, 
which  we  ought  carefully  to  expurgate  from  our  pohtical  institutions !  Any  person  i« 
at  full  liberty  to  think  me  an  aristocrat — aye,  and  to  call  me  so,  if  he  pleases — provided 
it  b  not  done  with  design  to  insult  me :  I  have  no  office  to  gain;  no  office,  no  emolu- 
ment, no  pohtical  fiune  or  consequence  to  lose — naught  is  never  in  danger — political 
proscription  cannot  harm  me.  I  shall  still  enjoy  the  personal  confidence  of  tne  on- 
erous people,  whom  it  is  my  pride  to  represent  here— 1  shall  still  enjoy  the  affections 
of  all  those  whose  regard  is  at  all  necessary  to  my  happiness  in  life — these  I  can  only 
forfeit  by  departing  from  the  course  (I  wish  I  were  sure  I  could  persist  in  it)  of  virtue 
and  honour :  and  as  loyalty  of  personal  attachment  is  with  me  a  ruUng  motive  and 
principle  of  action,  so  I  look  to  it  as  my  principal  solace  and  support.  I,  therefore, 
trust,  that  I  shall  have  the  fortitude  to  bear  any  political  odium  that  can  be  heaped 
upon  tjiY  head  ;  and  the  courage  to  face  any  clamour  that  can  be  raised,  however  fierce 
and  loud.  To  constitute  the  justum  et  teruicem  propositi  inrum,  it  is  not  more  necessary 
that  he  should  be  capable  of  withstanding  the  muius  tnstamtis  ^aimi,  than  that  he  should 
be  capable  of  beholding,  unmoved,  the  civium  ardor  prava  jvhentium.  The  freehold 
qualinoation  is  aristocratical !  Was  Patrick  Henry  an  aristocrat  ?  was  George  Mason  ? 
was  Edmund  Pendleton  ?  was  Spencer  Roane  ?  Were  all  the  great  and  good  men  in 
Virginia,  since  the  revolution,  who  have,  so  steadily,  so  anxiously  adhered  to  this 


of  men,  either  designated  by  birth,  or  by  election  for  life,  which,  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  State,  is  unalienably  vested  in  them,  and  in  which  no  other  order  of  men  in  tha 
community,  can,  by  any  act  of  their  own,  participate.  Generally,  in  Grovemments 
where  orders  of  nobility  are  admitted,  the  rank  and  the  political  power  incident  to  it, 
are  descendible.  But  what  is  the  condition  of  this  nobility  of  ours— this  aristocratic 
body  of  freeholders.'  The  freeholder  sells  his  land  to  the  plebeian  non-freeholder :  the 
plebeian  is  exalted  to  the  patrician  order,  and,  eodemJUUUf  the  patrician  descends  into 
the  plebeian ;  and  these  ups  and  downs  are  continually  ^ing  on.  Even  ^ntlemen's 
termors  for  years,  and  house-keepers,  are  nobility  too,  if  enjoying  the  Right  of  Suf- 
frage ^ives  the  patent  of  nobility;  but,  in  their  case,  the  landlord  has  only  to  say 
**  quit, '  and  not  only  their  patent  of  nobility  is  revoked,  but  they  are  turned  out  of 
house  and  home.  To  call  the  freehold  qualification  aristocratical,  if  not  a  wilHd  abuse 
of  words,  implies  a  confusion  of  ideas. 
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But  if  this  institiittoa  ii  not  an  aristocmcy,  it  is  an  oligarchy— the  Goyernment  of 
a  few  (fiw  that,  I  belieye  la  the  meaning  of  the  word}— the  namber  of  freeholders  doea 
not  amount  to  a  moiety  of  the  free  white  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  full  af  e, 
who  contribute  to  the  public  revenue !  I  know  who  it  was  that  first  said  it — and  I 
know  how  little  logic  can  avail  to  refute  faith — ^but  if  undeniable  facts  have  any  vir- 
tue in  argument,  our  opponents  have  been  at  the  pains  to  collect  such  facts  as  com- 
mon reason,  not  sustained  by  faith,  will  hardly  be  able  to  resist.  They  have  called  on 
the  Auditor,  for  ''  a  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  in  each  county  and  town 
charged  with  a  State  tax  for  the  year  1828" — and,  for  *'  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
persons,  charged  on  the  land  books  of  1828,  with  taxes  on  a  quantity  of  land  not  less 
than  twenty-five  acres,  Of  on  a  lot  or  part  of  a  lot  in  town."  These  statements  have 
been  laid  before  us.*  The  first  ascertains  the  number  of  tax-payers,  to  whom  it  is 
proposed  by  some  to  extend  the  Right  of  Sufirage ;  the  other  ascertains  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy,  the  number  of  freehold  estates  of  the  extent  which  gives  the  Right  of 
Suffrage.  And  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  freeholds  is  ninety-two  thousand  eijjht 
hundred  and  fifly-six — and  the  number  of  tax-payers  only  ninety-five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-three.  There  ought  to  be  a  deduction  from  tne  number  of  free- 
holds, on  account  of  the  double,  or  rather  the  manifold  charges  of  the  same  land  on 
the  commissioners'  books  of  the  Western  counties,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 

g stents  that  have  been  issued  for  the  same  tracts:  my  friend  from  Suottsylvania  (Mr. 
tanard)  thinks  this  deduction  ou^ht  to  be  ten  thousand — which  will  leave  the  number 
of  freeholders  about  eighty-two  thousand.  The  deductions  of  femes  covert  and  mi- 
nors are  to  be  made  equaliy  from  both  lists.  It  is  apparent  the  number  of  freeholders 
is  to  that  of  the  tax-payers  (which,  of  course,  includes  all  the  freeholders)  more  than 
eight  to  ten.  And,  then,  we  have  an  oligarchy — a  Government  of  a  few — vested  in 
more  than  eight-tenths  of  the  people ! 

I  have  no  doubt  myself,  that  a  sreat  many  of  the  tax-payers,  who  are  not  also  free- 
holders, are  the  adult  sons  of  freeholders,  not  yet  married  and  settled  in  life ;  because 
whoever  owns  a  horse,  pays  a  revenue  tax ;  and,  among  that  class  of  people  in  Vir- 
ginia, who,  in  my  part  of  the  State,  are  called  good-livers,  the  first  present,  which  a 
nUher  makes  to  his  son,  when  he  puts  on  the  to£a  viriiiSf  is  a  horse ;  which  horse 
makes  that  son  chargeable  with  a  State  tax.  Ana,  gentlemen  ask,  why  are  the  sons  of 
fineeholders— those  sons,  who  are  to  inherit  the  lands  of  tlieir  fathers — those  sons,  who 
have  a  common  interest  in  the  soil  with  their  fathers — why  are  tliey  excluded  from 
the  polls .'  I  believe,  there  would  be  little  or  no  practical  difference,  in  the  mere  re- 
sult of  elections,  between  the  admission  and  the  exclusion  of  them.  But  suppose 
them  admitted  :  the  sons  would  eitlier  vote  with  their  father,  or  against  him.  If  they 
should  vote  with  him  (as  it  is  to  be  expected  they  generally  would)  the  result  would 
only  be.  to  give  the  father  as  many  votes,  in  addition  to  his  own,  as  he  has  sons  of  full 
age.  If  they  should  vote  against  nim  (and  a  puppy  scoundrel  son  may  take  a  pride 
in  voting  against  his  father)  then  they  would  only  countervail  their  father's  vote,  and 
stifle  his  voice  in  the  Government — which  can  only  be  justified  by  that  very  peculiar 
trait  in  the  natural  history  of  man,  which  is  found  in  this  country,  (such  is  the  march 
of  mind),  though  never  imagined  to  exist  in  any  other  age  or  nation  under  heaven  ; 
namely,  that  the  son  is,  of  course,  wiser  than  his  father.  Has  it  come  to  this  pass .' 
Are  the  sons  of  this  land  to  be  taught,  that  they  cannot  safely  trust  the  political  pow- 
ers of  the  State,  to  their  own  fathers  >  Not  only  are  all  sentiments  of  generous  chi- 
valry to  be  decried,  renounced,  banished  from  our  society — not  only  is  the  order  of 
private  gentleman  to  be  abolished,  as  aristocratic  and  odious — but  even  filial  piety  is 
to  be  diwouraged  as  incompatible  with  civil  liberty.  What  manner  of  democracy  is 
this  which  teaches  these  doctrines  of  impiety  and  abominntion  ?  Not  that  democracy 
wtiich  our  fathers  loved  and  cherished — n«».  Sir;  but  a  sir-  n  f'-  mof^r  <rv— I'illed  with 
the  voice  of  the  charmer,  indeed,  and  with  tare  and  br♦'ll^f  "i"  o  .,(|,mi  i  'juty,  but  de- 
cUning  into  a  foul  and  scaly  serpent  armed  with  mortal  Hiin;;.  I' not'  I  O  Proad! 
Sooner  would  I  embrace  monarchy  at  once,  in  any  form,  than  democracy  of  that 
family,  which  is  sure  after  years  of  crime  and  blood  and  horror,  to  engender  military 
despotism. 

We  are  urged  to  abolish  the  freehold  qualification  of  Suffrage,  in  order  (as  we  are 
gravely  told)  to  subvert  the  lowland  oligarchy — the  lowland  aristocracy— the  aris- 
tocracy  of  wealtli !  And  of  the  existence  of  this  aristocracy  of  wealth,  there  stands 
Col.  William  Allen  of  Surry,  the  living  example  and  proof!  Truly,  Sir,  but  for  hbn, 
I  apprehend  gentlemen  would  have  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  find  an  instance  to 
their  purpose.  That  gentleman  inherited  a  large  estate  from  his  ancestors,  and  in- 
stead of  squandering  it  away,  he  has  kept  it  together,  and  improved  his  fortune ; 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  proof  of  good  sense  and  virtue  too.  He  owns  some  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land, and  certainly  a  large  number  of  slaves — eight  hundred,  I  think  we 
were  told  at  the  commencement  of  our  session,  but  now  (wonderful  increase)  twelve 

*See  these  statements  appended  to  the  Joanal  of  the  Coovsntioo,  Not.  6, 7. 
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hundred — and  be  hu  a  park  stocked  with  deer — and  he  undoabiedlj  drinks,  w  ratJMr 
''  ves  his  guests  to  drink,  the  oldest  and  beet  wine  in  Virginia.  Long  may  he  lire,  way 
,  to  enjoy  it  all !     Because  there  are  a  few,  a  venr  few,  wiilthy  indiYiduils  aoMMig 

us,  it  seems  to  be  supposed,  that  the  great  body  oToar  freeholders  are  opulent.     Gen- 


f, 


tieinen  take  no  note  of  Col.  Allen's  poor  neighbors.  The  wealthy  freeholders !  Would 
to  heaven,  they  were  wealth j^ !  I  am  sonj  to  know,  with  perfect  certainty,  that  the 
reverse  is  the  true  state  of  their  condition ;  it  is  mockery  to  taunt  them  with  their  over- 
grown wealth.  The  statute  of  descents  is  alone  sufficient  to  pfevent  tiie  poMiUs 
Sowth  of  aristocracy.  This  talk  of  the  lowland  aristocracy — the  landed  aristocmey — 
e  aristocracy  of  wealth — ^is  downright  slang. 

Gentlemen  have  advanced  one  argument  against  the  freehold  qualification,  which, 
from  the  frequency  with  which  they  have  recurred  to  it,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  they  have  pressed  it  upon  us,  I  suppose  they  think  irrefragable— a  sort  of  «r- 
gumentum  ad  homintmj  or  reattctio  ad  absurdumf  which  they  seem  to  think  it  impos- 
sible to  escape  from  or  resist — an  argument,  therefore,  which  it  is  my  bnainesB  to  state 
and  meet  fairly  and  directly.  Indeed,  to  some  it  might  seem  uncourteouflu  and  to 
others  sheer  recreancy,  if  1  were  to  decline  it.  The  argument  is  this-^Oentlemen 
say  to  us,  if  you  contend,  that,  in  framing  a  Republican  Constitution  of  Government 
for  the  State,  a  freehold  landed, qualification  of  Suffrage  is  wise  and  proper,  in  order 
to  preserve  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  prooerty  in  the  ordinary  administration  of 
public  afioirs,  why  do  you  not  carry  the  principle  out  to  all  its  consequences  and  to  its 
utmost  extent,  and  allowing  one  vote  to  the  man  that  owns  ten  acres  of  land  (for  in- 
stance,) allow  ten  votes  to  the  owner  of  a  hundred,  and  fifty  to  the  owner  of  five  hun- 
dred acres,  and  so  on  ?  Will  you  pretend,  that  this  would  be  right?  or  that  it  would 
be  compatible  with  the  true  pnnciples  of  a  Representative  Republic  ?  I  answer,  with- 
out hesitation,  no.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  argument,  if  of  force  to  condemn  the 
freehold  qualification,  concludes  agamst  a  property  qualification  of  Suffi«ge  of  any 
kind;  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  every  man,  who  is  not  for  Universal  Suf- 
frage in  the  utmost  latitude  ever  heard  of.  In  the  next  place,  I  by  no  means  allow. 
wiUi  respect  to  any  moral  or  political  principle  whatever,  that  because  it  would  ena 
in  vice  or  folly  if  pushed  to  extremes,  it  b  therefore  vitious  and  unwise,  when  ap- 
plied with  moderation  and  caution ;  for  I  doubt,  whether  there  is  a  single  morel  or  po- 
litical truth,  however  generally  admitted  and  acted  upon  by  men,  that  might  not  be 
condemned  by  the  some  process  of  reasoning.  Then,  Sir,  we  have  never  contended, 
that  an  undue  influence  in  the  Government  should  be  allowed  to  property,  but  that 
due  regard  and  consideration  should  be  had  to  the  interests  of  property,  and  only  so 
much  weight  allowed  to  it  in  the  Constitution  of  the  €h>vemment,  as  unll  suffice  for 
its  preservation  and  security ;  and  the  fair  state  of  the  question  is,  whether,  in  insisting 
on  the  freehold  oualification,  we  ask  more  than  poUtical  prudence  dictates?  Now, 
Sir,  the  owner  or  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  may  safely  trust  the 
owner  of  a  hundred  acres,  or  often,  with  an  equal  share  of  power  over  property,  and 
especially  over  taxation  *,  in  other  words,  with  an  equal  vote  at  the  polls,  because  the 
owner  of  the  smaller  property,  has  a  common  interest  with  the  owner  of  the  hunger; 
he  must  feel  precisely  the  same  kind  of  interest  in  every  public  measure,  which  aficts 
the  owners  of  real  estate,  either  beneficially  or  injuriously;  and  as  the  modicum  of  the 
poorer  freeholder,  and  the  broader  lands  of  his  more  opulent  neighbour,  are  equally 
dear  to  the  respective  proprietors,  each  will  unite  with  tne  other  to  promote  or  defend 
the  interest  of  all.  If  the  poor  freeholder  contributes  less,  his  means  of  contribution  are 
less ;  the  burden  is  proportioned  to  the  ability;  and  the  more  opulent  freeholder  finds 
ample  security  in  the  self-love  of  the  poorer,  and  the  poorer  in  that  of  the  more  opu- 
lent. All  we  desire  is,  to  place  the  poUtical  power  of  the  State,  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  a  community  or  interest  m  whatever  be&ls  the  State,  whether  of  weal  or 
woe. 

Comparisons  have  been  made  between  the  condition  of  Virginia,  who  has  so  long 
and  M>  pertinaciously  adhered  to  her  freehold  qualification  of  SufiSrage,  and  that  of  our 
aieUf  States,  who  have  adopted  more  Uberal  principles,  in  this  particular;  and,  in 
painting  the  portrait  of  Virginia,  gentlemen  seem  to  have  thought  that  nothing  but 
shade  is  necessary  to  a  likeness,  and  in  the  portraits  of  our  sister  States,  nothing  but 
huht.  Where,  they  ask,  are  our  arts,  our  literature,  our  manufiu^res,  our  commerce  ? 
Wtiat  is  the  state  of  our  agriculture  ?  What  has  become  of  our  political  rank  and  emi- 
nence in  the  Union  ?  Whither,  in  the  language  of  Henry,  whither  has  the  Genius  of 
Viririnia  fled  ?  As  to  arts  (if  gentlemen  mean  the  fine  arts)  and  literature,  I  grant  we 
havt)  a  very  moderate  share  indeed  of  the  one,  and  none  of  the  other — but,  whether 
owing  to  my  ignorance,  or  to  my  national  vanity,  or  national  prejudices,  I  have  never 
been  sensible  of  any  great  superiority  of  our  fellow-citizens  of  other  States  in  these 
respectfl,  while  I  am  very  sensible  ofue  very  great  inferiority  of  us  all  to  the  nations 
of  Europe,  though  none  of  them  enjoy,  and  not  one  (I  believe)  is  capable  of  enjoying, 
the  blesani^  of  Republican  Government  in  any  form.  Gentlemen  will  hardly,  upon 
reflection,  impute  our  defects  in  arts  and  in  letters,  to  the  freehold  qualification  of 
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Siiflfrage.    And  how  any  man  can  impute  the  low  state  of  onr  manufacUuee,  and  the 
decay  of  our  trade,  to  any  meaaoree  or  to  any  neglect  of  the  State  Goyemment,  I  am 
wholly  at  a  loaa  to  unaguM ;  since  the  interests  of  commerce  belong  ezclusiyelY  to  the 
Federal  Government ;  and  it  has  assumed  the  care  of  manniactores  also — ^but  1  do  not 
mean  to  discuss  the  justice  or  the  policy  of  that  system  of  measures.    But  that  which 
seems  to  me,  the  oddest  of  all  the  oddities  and  novelties  which  I  have  heard  advanced 
on  this  floor,  is  the  opinion,  that  the  languishing  condition  of  our  agriculture,  is  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  that  great  interest  by  the  State  Government,  and  that  neglect  im- 
putable to  the  circumstance  of  all  political  power  being  vested  in  the  aUodialcultiya- 
tors  of  the  soil.    For  my  own  part,  I  only  wish  the  Federal  Government  would  unite 
with  the  State  Government,  in  leaving  manufactures  and  commerce  and  agriculture 
to  their  natural  course — but  this  no  wise  concerns  our  present  question ;  and,  I  sar 
again,  I  shall  not  enter  into  that  field.    But,  say  gentlemen,  Virginia  has  declinea, 
and  is  declining — she  was  once  the  first  State  in  the  Union — now  she  has  sunk  to  be 
the  third,  and  will  soon  sink  lower  in  the  scale — New  York  has  taken  the  lead  of  her. 
I  envy  not  the  pre-eminence  of  New  York,  or  of  any  other  State,  in  population  or  in 
wealth.    Do  gentlemen  reaDy  believe,  that  it  is  owing  to  any  diversity  m  the  prind^ 
pies  of  the  State  Gtovemments  of  the  two  States,  that  New  York  has  advanced  to  be 
the  first  State  in  the  Union,  and  that  Virginia,  from  being  the  first,  is  now  the  third, 
in  wealth  and  population  ?    Virginia  ceded  away  her  Kentucky,  to  form  a  new  State ; 
and  New  York  has  retained  her  Genessee— there  hes  the  whole  secret.    The  conduct 
c^  both  States  was  determined  by  a  just  regard  to  the  geographical  situation  of  their 
original  territory ;  and  I  am  well  content,  that  Virginia  did  make  the  cession,  and  that 
New  York  retawed  her  territorr .    The  truth  is,  that  so  long  as  new  and  fertile  lands 
remain  to  be  settled  in  the  Western  States,  the  old  States  never  can  advance  in 
population,  as  rapidly  as  they  otherwise  would ;  and  of  all  the  old  States,  none  has 
contributed  more  to  the  peopling  of  the  new  States,  than  Virginia — ^I  dare  to  say^  not 
one  so  much.    This  b  the  reason  of  what  gentlemen  call  3ie  decline  of  Virginia. 
Her  Government  could  not  by  any  conceiviuile  means  have  prevented  it ;  nor  if  it 
could,  ought  it  to  have  done  so.    Virginia,  in  common  with  most  of  the  old  States, 
must  of  necessity  forego,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  advantages  of  a  full  population ; 
and  may,  meanwhile,  content  herwlf  with  an  exemption  from  the  evils  incident  to  a 
State  of  a  crowded  population.    Is  Virginia  inferiour  to  any  of  her  sister  States^  in 
social  peace  and  happiness,  in  intelUgence,  in  the  virtues  oi  private  life,  in  pohtical 
purity,  in  national  character?    No,  Sur — I  say,  proudly  and  confidently,  no.    I  shall 
not  vaunt  of  her  superiority — but  I  acknowledge  no  inferiority.    I  have  been  happy 
to  observe,  that  if  she  has,  at  times,  been  an  object  of  some  jealousy  in  other  States, 
she  has  still  always  enjoyed  the  respect  of  them  all.    And  I  shall  add  (what  b  pecu- 
liarly pertinent  to  the  present  debate)  that  she  has  been  chiefly  respected  fi>r  the  even 
tenor  of  her  system,  and  the  steadiness  and  probity  of  her  dwracter  and  her  course; 
which  the  most  sagacious  Statesmen  of  other  States — I  sa^  it  with  the  most  perfect 
conviction,  or  rather  the  most  certain  knowledge — ^have  attributed,  mainly,  to  this  very 
principle  <Mf  the  freehold  qualification  of  Sufifr^,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  abolish. 
And,  Sir,  the  only  point  of  comparison  between  the  condition  of  Virginia  and  that 
of  any  of  our  sister  States,  which  is  at  all  pertinent  to  the  present  question,  is  the 
comparison  of  the  practical  effects  of  Universal  or  General  Suffrage  in  those  States 
in  which  it  has  been  adopted,  with  those  of  the  fireehold  qualification  of  Suffrage  in 
Virginia :  a  point  on  which  it  would  not  become  me  to  speak  my  thoughts  with  jper- 
fect  fireedom.    I  take  a  deep  interest  in  whatever  concerns  the  faiappiness  of  our  sister 
States — not  so  deep,  indeed,  as  that  I  feel  fw  my  own  State,  to  which  I  owe  and 
ofaerish  the  most  perfect  allegiance  of  mind  and  heart— but  yet  a  deep  and  sincere 
interest    I  am  the  last  man  to  take  pleasure  in  finding  fiiult  with  their  institutions, 
much  less  with  the  political  character  or  conduct  of  their  citizens ;  to  think  hardly 
concerning  them,  or  to  speak  unkindly.    I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  inconiristent 
with  these  sentiments,  if^  I  say,  as  I  must  say  to  this  Committee,  tmit  I  have  never 
conversed  with  any  observant  reflecting  man,  who  has  migrated  from  Virginia  to  a 
land  where  Universal  or  General  Suffr^re  prevails,  who  has  not  earnestly  deprecated 
the  abandonment  of  the  freehold  qualifS^ition  in  this  his  native  State }  and  that  I 
have  never  known  any  Virginian,  that  had  witnessed  an  election  campaign,  or  even 
a  single  scene  of  contested  election,  in  New  Yor^  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  or  Ken- 
tucky, however  he  may  have  been  smitten  with  a  passion  for  reform  in  this  particular 
before  he  left  home,  who  did  not  return  completely  cured  of  it.    Neither  does  the 
passion  ever  recur.     [Here  a  member  said  aloud — '*  It  is  like  the  small  pox."]    Yes, 
Sii^-it  is  like  the  small  pox  in  that  respect— but  there  is  this  difference,  that  distance 
seems  necessary  to  the  communication  of  the  Universal  Suffrage  fever — a  near  ex- 
posure to  it,  in  its  utmost  intensity,  generally  proves  a  cure  and  an  antidote.    A  close 
observation  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  principle  of  Universal  Suffrage,  has 
rarely  if  ever  failed  to  produce  disgust,  reprooation,  deprecation.    Shall  we  learn 
wisdom  from  the  great  State  of  New  York,  and  profit  by  her  experience  and  exam- 
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pl6  ?  Her  example,  Sir,  is  a  beacon  to  warn,  not  a  guide  to  direct.  I  will  not  say— 
for  I  do  not  think-— that  the  scenes  which  but  yesterday  were  exhibited  in  the  elec- 
tions held  in  the  cilj  of  New  York — the  open  attack  on  the  yery  principle  of  pro- 
-perty,  and  on  the  pnnciples  of  all  regular  (rovemment,  which  excited  serious  alarm 
there— that  these  scenes  afford  any  fur  criterion  of  the  sentiments  of  the  body  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  ToriL.  But,  Sir,  they  afford  abundant  evidence,  to  my 
mind,  that  the  poison  has  begun  to  work ;  and  they  afford  us  a  lesson  and  a  warning, 
by  which  we  shall  profit  if  we  are  wise,  never  to  administer  a  drop  of  that  same 
poison  to  our  own  body  politic.  As  to  our  sister  Maryland,  the  practical  operation  of  her 
Universal  Suffrage,  is  more  open  to  our  observation,  from  her  nearer  neighbourhood; 
and  I  shall  say,  mat  it  was  the  actual  view  of  it  there,  that  first  cured  me  of  that 
plausible  and  tempting  but  deluding  philosophy  (so  called)  which  most  men  imbibe 
in  their  youth,  and  which  teaches  that  civil  hber^  is  so  good,  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  moderation  in  the  enjo3rment  of  it — that  no  intemperance  can  disturb  its 
healthful  action.  I  received,  very  recently,  by  the  mail^  a  newspaper  printed  at 
Cumberland  in  that  State,  with  a  note  on  the  margin,  callms  my  attention  to  an  ad- 
vertisement of  nine  hundred  and  fort^  acres  of  land,  for  sale  b^  a  constable,  to  satisfy 
a  judgment  rendered  by  a  single  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  with  this  remark — *''  Seo 
the  ^ect  of  Universal  Suffirage.*'^  Neither  do  1  doubt,  in  the  least,  that  the  principle 
tends,  in  its  practical  operation,  to  indifference  and  unconcern  for  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  especially  of  real  property.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  those  who 
nold  no  property,  have  a  full  share  of  the  Government  on  which  the  security  of  pro- 
perty depends .'  In  numv,  perhaps,  in  most  of  the  States,  where  the  principle  of  Uni- 
versal, or  General,  or  Extended,  or  Free  Sufirage  fcall  it  by  which  name  you  please) 
prevails,  I  observe,  the  ballot  has  been  substituted  tor  the  old  method  of  voting  viva 
vocBy  on  the  avowed  principle,  that  it  is  necessary  to  enable  the  voter  to  give  his  vote 
with  independence,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  vote  secretly.  Now,  tne  introduc- 
tion of  the  ballot,  as  part  of  the  svstem  and  proper  accompaniment  of  Universal 
Suffiage,  is  a  plain  distinct  acknowledgement,  tnat  the  Right  of  Suffrage  is  extended 
too  far — extended  to  men  who  cannot  be  expected  to  ffive  an  independent  vote,  openly, 
in  the  &ce  of  day — to  men  liable  to  the  influence  of  others,  and  desirous  to  conciliate 
their  fiivour^  or  to  avoid  their  resentment.  And  this  method  of  preserving  the  spirit 
of  political  mdependence.  by  substituting  the  ballot  for  the  pubhc  poll  and  viva  voc9 
vote,  I  fully  expected  to  hear  proposed  to  us,  as  part  of  our  plan  of  reform.  It  is  a 
very  odd  expedient  for  cherismng  the  politic»d  independence  of  the  citizen,  to  take 
away  all  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  it;  as  if  political  independence  were  not  a  virtue 
of  tne  mind,  and,  like  all  other  virtues  and  nculties,  sure  to  be  invigorated  by  exer- 
cise, and  to  wane  and  be  extinguished  by  inaction.  One  remark  more,  before  I  leave 
this  topic — I  pray  gentlemen  to  observe,  how  generally  the  introduction  of  Universal 
Sufirage  has  been  followed  by  the  caucus  system  of  nomination — I  know  the  name 
of  caucus  has  recently  been  discarded,  and  that  caucuses,  now  a  days,  are  conven- 
tions, but  the  only  dinerence  is  the  name — caucuses  or  conventions  to  inake  a  regular 
nomination  of  candidates,  to  discipline  parties,  to  whip  in  all  who  hope  a  share  <»  the 
loaves  and  fishes  in  their  turn,  ana  to  whip  out  all  who  show  a  disposition  to  rebel 
against  "regular  nomination.'^  T^^7  cheat  the  people  with  the  shew  of  popular  elec- 
tion ;  the  elective  hodj^  in  fact,  is  tne  caucus.  Where  there  is  a  people  capable  of 
bein^  drilled,  there  mil  not  be  wanting  leaders  to  drill  them.  The  freeholders  of 
Virg|mia  require  no  caucus  or  convention,  to  direct  them  how  they  are  to  vote — thej 
require  no  drilling,  and  would  submit  to  none — ^they  want  no  ballot-box  to  hide  their 
votes  from  their  neighbours,  and  to  screen  them  fi-om  the  indignation  of  others — they 
fiiel  their  independence,  and  it  costs  them  no  effort  to  exercise  it  on  all  occasions. 

Gentlemen  tell  me,  however,  that  men  who  have  once  enjoyed  the  blessing  of 
Universal  Suf&age,  can  never  be  induced  to  forego  it — ^that  the  farmers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Marylimd,  are  not  to  be  tempted  by  the  offer  of  the  most  beneficial  leases, 
to  migrate  hither ;  and  our  landholders  can  get  no  tenants,  because  the  requisition  of 
the  freehold  qualifiloation  debars  such  tenants  from  the  invaluable  privilege  of  SufiVa^. 
If  t^i*  is  meant  as  an  argumentative  deduction  from  the  supposed  operation  of  pohti- 
cal  causes,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it :  but  if  intended  as  the  assertion  of  a  matter  of 
fiu^,  I  must  say,  that  I  am  incredulous.  Let  gentlemen  name  a  single  instance,  in 
which  any  man  has  been  prevented  from  migrating  to  Virginia,  by  any  consideration 
of  the  laws  regulating  Suffiage.  I  should  m  cunous  to  see  such  a  man — ^for  sure  I 
am  that  I  shomd  see  the  most  thorough  bred  philosopher  of  modem  times,  or  at  least 
a  sample  of  the  utmost  extreme  of  poutical  fanaticism.  The  true  reason,  I  apprehend, 
why  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  do  not  turn  their  attention  to  the 
beneficial  leases  which  court  them  in  Virginia,  is,  that  if  they  find  it  prudent  to  mi- 
grate at  all,  they  know  very  well  ifhither  to  go.  to  procure  land,  and  the  best  land, 
npon  the  easiest  terms,  in  absolute  prq>erty,  which  they  may  enjoy  during  life,  and 
leave  to  their  children.  If  the  good  people  who  dwell  on  our  ncwthem  border,  hope 
advantage  of  this  kind  firom  the  proposed  reform,  I  fear  that  hope  will  be  disappointed. 
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It  if  remarkable— I  mentioii  it  for  the  cnriomt^  of  the  &ot — Ihat,  if  any  evil,  phyai- 
cal  or  moral,  arise  in  any  of  the  States  south  or  us,  it  never  takes  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, or  taints  the  southern  breeze ;  whereas  if  any  plague  oriMnate  in  the  North,  it  ia 
sure  to  spread  to  the  South  and  to  invade  us  sooner  orhiter :  ue  influenza — the  small- 
pox— the  varioloid — the  Hessian  fly — the  Circuit  Court  system — Universal  Suffia^re^— 
all  come  from  the  North — and  they  always  eroes  ab^ve  the  falls  of  the  great  rivers : 
below,  it  seems,  the  broad  expanse  of  waters  interposing,  eflTectually  arrests  their 
promss. 

Imought  before  the  Convention  met,  that  I  was  already  fiuniliar  with  the  utmott 
«Ktravagance  of  theoretical  politics ;  but  I  have  heard  one  proposition  advanced  on 
this  floor,  which  is  absolutely  new  to  me — ^namel^r,  that  none  but  those  who  are  al- 
lowed the  exercise  of  the  Ri^ht  of  Sufirage,  are  citizens — that  all  who  are  denied  that 
ri^ht,  are,  in  every  just  political  view,  slaves.  Whence  I  learn,  that  our  mothers, 
wives  and  daughters  are  not  and  never  can  be  citizens ;  and  that  our  sons  never  be- 
come citizens  till  they  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  acquire  the  legal  qua- 
lification of  Suflirage,  whatever  it  may  be.  For  my  own  part,  I  fondly  imagine,  that 
the  mother  who  bore  me  was  a  free  woman  and  a  Vir^riman  citizen — ^that  my  wife, 
and  ihv  children — male  and  female,  are  free  bom  citizens  of  Virmnia — and  that  1 
myself  enjoyed  ezactlv  the  same  civil  liberty  before  I  attained  to  lull  age  as  I  have 
ever  done  since — in  short,  that  civil  liberty,  much'  more  citizenship,  depends  not  at 
all  on  the  right  to  exercise  political  powers.  Neither  shall  I  render  any  thanks,  (for 
I  feel  no  gratitude)  to  those  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  correct  my  errors  in  these 
points.  U  is,  indeed,  a  great  blessing — it  is  the  first  and  the  hi^est  of  social  bless- 
ings— to  live  under  a  regular,  free,  lUpresentative  Republican  Government;  to  be- 
long to  a  society,  fitted  to  enjoy,  capable  ef  enjoying,  such  a  Government;  but  neither 
the  blessing  itself,  nor  any  happiness  which  it  can  confer  upon  any  individual,  de- 
pends on  the  right  of  that  individual  to  exercise,  in  his  own  person,  the  Right  of  Suf- 
frage. The  blessing  of  firee  Government,  and  all  the  happmess  that  can  flow  from 
it,  IS  best  secured  to  each  individual,  by  the  wisest  general  regulation  of  that  right 
Aether  such  regulation  admits  him  or  excludes  him.  And  in  this  view  of  the  sub^ 
ject,  gentlemen  will  see,  upon  a  little  reflection,  the  general  opinions  and  feelings  of 
men  concur  with  perfect  unanimity :  for  no  one  ever  heard  of  any  vendor  of  land 
demanding  any  consideration  for  the  surrender  of  his  Right  of  Sunrage  in  making 
the  alienation,  or  of  any  purchasers  advancing  a  cent  more  in  the  price  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  right;  and  though  I  have  known  many  to  buy  freeholds,  in  cvder  to  en- 
title themselves  to  receive  the  votes  of  others,  I  have  never  known  any  man  to  buy 
land,  merely  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  a  right  to  vote,  however  tnvial  the  cost 
would  be. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  people,  that  the  mat  bodv  of  the  freeholders  themselves, 
are  not  onlv  willing  but  desirous  to  abolish  the  freehold  qualification — that  the  desire 
to  reform  the  Constitution  in  this  respect,  was  the  ruling  motive  which  led  to  the 
calling  of  this  Convention.  Willing  the  freeholders  may  be,  and  I  believe  are,  to  ex- 
tend r     "•""-'"  '  ...     1 


prmcif 

ffiven  by  the  freeholders  in  this  cismontane  part  of  the  State,  I  am  sure  was  dictated 
by  no  such  motive.  I  do  know  that  many,  very  many  of  them,  were  cheated  into  a 
behef  that  the  freehold  <][ualification  was  in  no  danger;  and  I  heard  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  as  sagacious  a  man  as  any  in  Virginia,  declare,  that  he  gave  his  vote 
for  a  Convention,  in  ue  firm  belief  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  all  disputes  about  the 
Right  of  Suffrage,  and  confirm  and  establish  the  freehold  qualification  forever.  He 
was  sincere,  but  he  was  deluded. 
I  little  expected.  Sir,  after  what  passed  in  this  Committee,  in  the  debate  upon  the 

3uestion  of  the  basis  of  Representation,  to  see  the  attempt  renewed,  in  this  place,  to 
iscredit  the  Convention  of  1776,  and  the  Constitution  it  framed  for  the  State,  by  re- 
ference to  the  untoward  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed — ^but  we  have  been 
again  told,  that  that  illustrious  body  was  in  a  state  of  too  much  hurry  and  alarm  to 
execute  with  due  deliberation  a  work  so  important ;  that  the  enemy  was  at  their  door; 
and  the  roar  of  hostile  cannon  resounding  in  their  ears;  that  other  and  more  pressing 
^  affiiirs  occupied  their  attention ;  and  that,  therefore,  (as  gentlemen  would  have  us  m- 
fer)  they  were  content  to  leave  the  qualification  of  the  Right  of  Sufi&age  as  they 
found  it  in  the  Colonial  (Government,  rather  than  devote  the  necessary  tune  to  im- 
prove it.  It  has  been  ahready  shewn,  that  no  part  of  this  representation  is  justified 
m  point  of  fact,  bv  the  truth  of  history ;  and  i  shall  not  repeat  what  has  been  better 
said  by  other  gentlemen.  I  have  always  thought,  and  shall  forever  think,  that  the 
eiroumstances  in  which  the  Convention  of  1776  were  placed,  were  the  most  propitious 
imaginable  to  the  work  that  bod^  had  to  perform ;  precisely  the  circumstances  best 
calculated  to  repress  the  spirit  of^  faction,  and  to  kindle  every  spark  of  patriotism ;  to 
stimnkfcti^  political  wisdom  to  its  utmost  exertion,  to  force  men  to  look  omy  to  practical 
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good,  to  itifle  an  propeam^  to  Uio  Tain  siMcuktioiui  of  theory,  nd  to  anibroe  on  them 
3ie  obaenrance  of  the  leaaone  of  experience.  Bat  I  find  my  eentinienti  on  thia  sub- 
ject expressed  so  exactly,  so  clearly,  and  so  forcibly,  by  another  and  a  hx  wiser  nan 
than  eyer  I  hope  to  be,  that  I  shall  borrow  his  lanffuage— and  I  do  so  the  rather,  be- 
cause, yery  probably,  it  was  the  source  from  which  my  own  sentiments  were  origi- 
nally deriyed.  The  writer  of  the  69th  number  of  the  Federalist— I  know  not  which 
of  the  three  it  was— speaking  of  a  celebrated  scheme  of  Constitution-mending,  by 
which  it  was  proposed,  **  that  wheneyer  any  two  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Goyem- 
BMnt,  shall  concur  in  opinion,  each  by  the  yoices  of  two-thirds  of  their  whole  noaiber, 
that  a  Conyention  is  necessary  for  altering  the  Constitution  or  correcting  the  breachse 
of  it,  a  Conyention  shall  be  called  for  the  purpose" — says :  **  It  may  be  considered  as 
an  objection  inherent  in  the  principle,  that  as  eyery  appeal  to  the  people  would  cany 
an  implication  of  some  defect  in  the  Goyemment,  frequent  appeals  would  in  great 
measure  depriye  the  Goyemment  of  that  yeneration  which  time  bestows  on  eyery 
thing,  and  without  which  perhaps  the  wisest  and  freest  Goyemments  would  not  pos- 
sess the  requisite  stability.  If  it  be  true,  that  all  Goyemments  rest  on  opinion,  it  is 
no  less  true  that  the  strength  of  opinion  in  each  indiyidual,  and  its  practical  influence 
on  his  conduct,  depend  much  on  the  number  which  he  supposes  to  haye  entertained 
the  same  opinion.  The  reason  of  man,  like  man  himself,  is  timid  and  cautious,  when 
left  alone ;  and  acquires  firmness  and  confidence,  in  proportion  to  the  number  with 
which  it  is  associated.  When  the  examples,  which  fortify  opinion,  are  endtnt  as  well 
as  mtmarougj  they  are  known  to  haye  a  double  effect.  In  a  nation  of  philosophers, 
this  consideration  ought  to  be  disregarded.  A  reyerence  for  the  laws,  would  be  suf- 
fi^nUy  inculcated  by  the  yoice  of  an  enlightened  reason.  But  a  nation  of  philoso- 
phers is  as  little  to  be  expected,  as  the  philosophical  race  of  Kingp  wished  for  by  Plato. 
And  in  eyeiy  other  nation,  the  most  rational  Goyemment  will  not  find  it  a  superflu- 
oos  adyantafe  to  haye  the  prejudices  of  the  community  on  its  side.  The  danger  of 
disturbing  the  public  tranquilhty  by  interesting  too  strongly  the  public  passions,  is  a 
•till  more  serious  objection  against  a  frequent  reference  of  Constitutional  questioniL 
to  the  decision  of  the  whole  society.  Notwithstanding  the  success  which  has  attended 
^he  reyisions  of  our  established  forms  of  Goyemment,  and  which  does  so  much  honour 
lo  the  yirtue  and  intelli^nce  of  the  people  of  America,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
experimento  are  of  too  ticklish  a  nature  to  be  unnecessarily  multiplied.  We  are  to 
recoiled,  that  all  the  existing  Constitutions  were  formed  m  the  midst  of  a  danger 
which  repressed  the  passions  most  nnfiriendly  to  order  and  conoord ;  of  an  enthusiastie 
ccnfidenoe  of  the  people  in  their  patriotic  leaders,  which  stifled  the  ordinary  diyersity 
of  opinions  on  great  national  questions ;  of  a  uniyersal  ardor  for  new  and  opposite 
ibrms,  produced  by  a  uniyersal  resentment  and  indignation  against  the  ancient  Go- 
vernment ;  and  wnilst  no  spirit  of  party ^  connected  with  the  changes  to  be  made,  or 
the  abuses  to  be  reformed,  could  mingle  ite  leayen  in  the  operation.  The  future  sitn- 
«tions  in  which  we  must  expect  to  b«  usually  placed,  do  not  present  any  equiyalent 
security  against  the  dan^r  which  is  apprehended."  Now,  I  pray  gentlemen  to  hear* 
ken  to  these  words  of  wisdom,  and  to  weigh  them  well.  As  to  tmtt  yeneration  for 
mneient  institutions,  which  has  hitherto  constituted  the  great  moral  force  of  our  Go- 
yemment, and  sufficed  alone  to  execute  the  laws ;  all  that  is  gone — foreyer  gone-^ 
extinguished  by  the  agitation  which  produced  this  Conyention.  Our  children  will 
hardly  comprehend  the  sentiment.  Then,  let  gentlemen,  if  they  can  bear  to  do  so, 
institute  a  comparison  between  the  Conyention  of  1776  and  this  body.  That  Conyen- 
tion, after  full  and  free  debate,  adopted  the  Constitution  it  framed,  by  an  unanimous 
yote.  This  Conyention  is  torn  by  dissenBions,  and  divided  by  parties  marked  by  geo- 
graphical Unes — incited  by  mutual  opposition  to  the  extremes  of  political  animosity — 
engaged  (in  the  opinion  of  one  party  at  least)  in  a  mere  contest  for  power ;  such  a  con- 
test, as  in  any  other  country  on  earth,  and,  but  for  a  sense  of  the  controlling  influence 
of  the  General  Goyemment,  in  this  country  too,  would  and  could  only  be  decided  by 
the  sword.  No  good  that  we  can  now  accomplish,  can  eyer  compensate  for  the  mis- 
chief which  this  contest  has  already  engendered,  and  entailed  upon  the  Stete. 

I  am  not  casting  censure  on  others — ^1  take  to  myself  my  full  share  of  blame  for  the 
heate,  which  the  collision  of  interests  and  opinions  haye  produced  in  this  assembly — 
my  heart  rises  aboye  all  petty  personal  resentments  and  party  yiews,  and  feels  cmly 
for  the  woes  of  my  country.  Though  I  shall  continue  to  resist  to  the  uttermost  of  my 
power,  all  unreasonable  demands  ^nm  the  West,  I  do  not  feel — ^whateyer  others  may 
think  of  me— I  do  not,  I  cannot  feel  (heayen  forbid  that  I  should !)  any  hostility  to  my 
feUow-citizens  of  that  part  of  the  country,  any  disregard  of  their  iost  rights,  any  in- 
diflTerence  for  their  happiness.  Gentlemen  who  haye  any  knowledge  of  me,  must 
know,  that  these  sentimento  are  not  uttered  for  the  occasion,  to  senre  a  purpose  here. 
In  tiie  paper  I  addressed  to  my  countrymen  in  1824  (commonly  called  The  SubsiihiU) 
after  haying  exhibited  the  state  of  the  existing  representation  in  the  Legislature,  and 
■hewed  that  the  representation  of  the  Western  counties,  compared  eyen  with  that  of 
the  Eastern  counties,  was  exeessiye,  I  said :  **  The  WMtem  counties  haye  at  present 
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about  ont-fourth  of  the  representation  in  the  House  of  Dele^tes.  Comparing  the 
population  of  these  counties  (about  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  five  Imndred) 
with  that  of  the  Commonwealth  (about  one  milhon  and  fifly  thousand)  it  is  plain,  Uiat 
no  plan  can  be  devised  for  equaUzing  the  Representation,  which  will  not  reduce  their 
fn^portion  to  something  less  than  a  seventh.  He  who  thinks,  that  the  people  of  those 
counties  ought  to  consent  to  such  a  diminution  of  their  weight  in  the  Le^slature,  has 
no  fellow-feeling  for  them :  he  who  thinks  that  they  ever  wUl^  counts  the  heart  of  man 
for  nothing,  in  his  pohtical  speculations.  The  schemes  of  equalization,  which  would 
work  such  consequences,  could  only  be  imposed  on  them  by  force.  There  is,  indeed, 
one  principle,  on  which  the  Western  people  might  consent  to  such  equalization ;  one, 
on  which  they  would  lose  none  of  their  relative  strength  in  the  Legislature.  If,  in 
apportioning  the  Representation,  tlie  sla;ne  population,  so  inconsiderable  in  the  Western 
-Counties,  so  large  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern^  shall  be  wholly  disregarded,  the  Western 
counties  will  perhaps  as  eagerly  embrace,  as  the  Middle  aniit  Eastern  will  strenuously 
resist,  this  blessing  of  equality.  And  let  the  attempt  be  made  when  it  will,  this  ques- 
tion, (which  seems  to  be  the  very  deemon  of  discord,)  vrill  be  sure  to  rise  up  to  con- 
found our  peace.  In  the  apprehension  of  this  meeting,  the  very  agitation  of  this 
subject  is  calculated  to  do  ffreat  mischief.  It  is  a  searching  blast,  which  will  find  every 
weak  part  of  the  body  pontio.  And  we  implore  those,  who  are  prosecuting  this  de- 
sign, to  beware,  lest,  while  they  mean  only  an  equitable  arrangement  of  the  Repre- 
sentation, they  be  not  striking  a  &tal  blow  at  the  integrity  or  the  Commonwealth. 
For,  we  feel  the  most  painful  conviction,  that  the  actual  attempt  to  execute  the  design, 
will  array  in  direct  opposition,  all  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  State,  growing  out 
of  natural  diversities  in  the  fiice  of  the  country,  and  out  of  the  moral  diversities  of  our 
population ;  and  wake  into  action,  all  the  latent  causes  of  civil  contention,  which  good 
men  should  wish,  and  wise  men  should  labour,  by  all  means,  to  allay."  The  same 
•entiments  I  entertained  then,  I  entertain  still.  Did  my  fears  magni^  the  danger.^ 
The  evil  has  now  come  upon  us  in  a  form  more  aggravated — the  storm  is  raging  with 
greater  violence — than  even  my  anxious  mind  foreboded. 

But,  upon  this  question  of  the  qualification  of  Sufirage,  I  do  not  discern  any  reason 
for  difference  of  opinion  among  us,  growing  out  of  diversity  of  local  interests.  And  I 
implore  gentlemen  to  pause  in  their  adventurous  career  of  experimental  reform ;  to 
preserve  every  part  of  our  ancient  institutions,  which  they  cannot  alter  witli  any  cer- 
tain assurance  of  amendment;  and,  especially,  to  leave  us  unimpaired  the  essential 
principle  of  the  fireehold  qualification.  If  the  State  shall  make  a  false  step  here — par- 
ticularly, here — ^that  step  she  can  never  hope  to  retrace,  any  more  than  we  can  recal 
the  hour  which  has  passed  awav  and  brought  us  so  much  nearer  to  the  grave. 

After  Mr.  Leiffh  had  concluded  his  speech,  a  short  explanation  took  place  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Doddridge,  on  a  point  of  law  involved  in  the  amendment;  when  Mr. 
D.  moved  that  tlie  Committee  rise. 

It  roae  accordingly,  and  thereupon  the  House  adjourned. 


SATURDAY,  November  21, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o^clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Courtney  of  the  Metliodist  Church. 

The  Convention  having  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr. 
Powell  in  the  Chair,  and  the  question  being  on  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leigh 
of  Chesterfield  to  the  third  resolution  reported  by  the  Legislative  Committee  : 

Mr.  Doddridge,  (who,  having  moved  for  the  rising  of  the  Committee  yesterday, 
was,  by  Parliamentary  usage,  entitled  to  the  floor,)  signified  his  intention  of  yielding 
that  privilege  to  the  member  from  Amherst,  (Mr.  Thompson,)  but  previously  gave 
notice,  that  should  the  amendment  now  before  the  Committee  (Mr.  Leigh's)  be  re- 
jected, he  should  offer  the  following  amendment  to  the  third  resolution — viz : 

Third  resolution,  second  and  third  lines — from  the  word  "  resolution,"  strike  out  to 
the  word  "  provided,"  in  the  twenty-third  line,  and  insert : 

"  And  shall  be  extended  to  every  free  white  male  citizen,  aged  twenty-one  years  or 
upwards,  who  shall  have  resided  at  least  one  whole  year  in  the  county,  city,  borough 
or  district,  in  which  he  shall  offer  to  vote,  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  voting; 
and  who,  during  that  period,  shall  have  actually  paid  a  revenue  tax  legally  assessed — 
And  to  every  free  white  male  citizen,  aged  twenty-one  years  or  upwards,  who  shall 
have  actually  resided  at  least  one  whole  year  in  the  county,  city,  borough  or  district, 
where  he  offers  to  vote ;  and  who,  for  the  period  of  six  months  at  least,  shall  have 
been  an  house-keeper  therein." 
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Mr.  Thompson  of  Amherat,  addrewed  the  Committee  mm  foUowi : 

Mr.  Chairman :  The  gentleman  from  Brooke ,  who  by  Parliamentary  Q>>ff^  was 
entitled  to  tlie  floor  this  morning,  having  for  Uie  present  waved  his  right,  I  riae  to 
solicit  for  a  short  time  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  whilst  I  endeavour,  in  my 
poor  manner,  to  discharge  an  obligation  of  duly,  which  I  owe  to  the  constituents  in 
part  represented  by  me  m  this  Convention.  It  is,  as  you  well  know  from  personal 
experience,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  painful  and  embarrassing  duty.  I  would  to  God  it  had 
been  committed  to  other  and  abler  hands.  When  I  consider  the  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstances that  surround  me,  the  momentous  interests  involved  in  our  deliberations, 
and  the  weighty  responsibiUty  that  rests  on  each  and  every  one  of  us,  in  conneeHon 
with  the  humility  of  my  own  pretensions,  I  almost  shrink  from  the  task  that  lies  be- 
fore  me :  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  call  to  mind  that  I  am  the  representative  in 
part  of  many  thousand  free-men,  who  spontaneously,  and  without  any  solicitatioa  at 
mine,  have  clothed  me  with  this  high,  delicate  and  responsible  trust,  all  penonal  conside- 
rations vanish,  and  1  resolve  fearlessly  to  speak  their  sentiments  on  this  floor,  regardless 
of  all  the  sarcasm,  wit,  ridicule  and  even  derision,  with  which  principles  they  hold 
dear  and  sacred,  have  been  assailed  in  the  progress  of  the  debates  of  this  Convention. 
Had  not  imperious  duty,  in  my  humble  estimation,  forbidden  silence,  nur  lips  had 
been  sealed,  hermeticaUy  sealed,  during  the  session  of  this  august  Assembly.  But  I 
should  forever  despise  myself,  if  whilst  1  am  the  representative  of  freemen,  I  could 
sit  by  in  silence  and  hear  the  sacred  and  unahenable  rights  of  man  derided,  and 
should  tamely  shrink  from  their  defence,  under  the  influence  of  any  unmanly  fear  of 
criticism,  or  of  any  personal  consequences  whaterer. 

I  feel  that  I  shall  need  much  of  the  poUte  attention  and  kind  indulgence  of  this 
Committee  to  sustain  me  in  the  task  I  have  imposed  on  myself;  and  the  wonted  nia^ 
nanimity  and  courtesy  of  a  Virginia  Assembly,  I  am  sure,  will  always  accord  it  to  a 
member  of  its  body,  so  long  as  that  member  shall  merit  it,  by  courtesy  and  deoorun 
on  his  part.  Like  an  honorable  gentleman,  who  addressed  you  on  a  former  day.  of 
this  Convention,  I  too  may  disclaim  any  intention  of  entering  the  lists  to  brewL  a 
lance,  with  the  redoubtable  knights  who  have  contended  for  victory  on  this  arena*  I 
have  neither  the  prowess  to  impel,  the  strengrth  to  sustain,  nor  the  panoply  to  protect 
me  in  so  unequal  a  conflict  In  common  with  this  Committee,  1  have  participated  in 
the  delight  of  listening  to  the  luminous  and  eloquent  arguments  of  gentlemen  who 
have  addressed  you  on  this  and  other  questions.  And  after  so  long  rioting  on  the 
rich  banquet  they  have  spread  before  us,  I  but  the  more  regret  that  I  have  nothing 
but  the  homeliest  Sue  to  offer  in  return.  I  lament  my  inability  to  reciprocate  light 
for  light — I  have  the  consolation,  however,  to  know  that  the  same  spirit  which 
prompted  to  the  offering  of  the  widow's  mite,  has  dictated  this  poor  attempt  of  mine; 
and  I  therefore  trust,  that  my  offering,  however  humble,  will  meet  a  similar  fate, 
from  the  benignity  of  this  Committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  somewhat  regret  that  in  the 
order  of  debate,  it  is  my  lot  to  follow  the  talented  and  eloquent  gentleman  from  Ches- 
terfield. I  have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose,  under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances, 
that  I  could  interest  this  enlightened  Committee  by  any  view  I  could  present  of  a 
subject,  much  less  when  preceded  in  the  debate  by  that  gentleman.  Believe  me,  Sir, 
1  have  not  the  vanity  to  contest  with  him  the  palm  of  victory  in  the  fields  of  rhetoric, 
of  erudition,  or  of  wit.  No,  Sir.  As  to  them,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  leave  him 
the  undbputed  victor  of  the  field.  I  do  mean,  however,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks, 
to  question  many  of  his  &cts,  or  rather  assumptions,  and  the  conclusions  he  has  ad- 
duced from  the  facts  assumed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  scruple  not  in  Undne  to  avow  that  I  am  one  of  those  vmamtay 
politicians  who  advocate  General  Suffrage,  what  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  term  £^fis- 
versal  Suffrage.  And,  in  this  avowal,  i  believe  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  a  large 
majority  of  my  constituents.  What  I  mean  by  General  Suffrage,  is  the  extension  of 
that  inestimable  right  of  voting  in  the  election  of  all  public  functionaries,  made  eligi- 
ble by  the  people  to  all  white  freemen  of  the  a^  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards, 
who  are  citizens  by  birth  or  residence  for  a  certain  time,  and  who  have  discharged  all 
the  burthens  personal,  including  militia  duties,  and  pecuniary,  such  as  taxes,  imposed 
upon  them  bj  the  laws  of  the  und,  and  excluding  such  as  are  rendered  infamous  by 
the  commission  of  crime.  In  other  words,  I  wish  to  establish  a  qualification  that  is 
persona],  and  respects  age  and  residence,  and  to  abolish  forever  the  freehold  qualifi- 
cation, which  to  me  has  always  appeared  an  invidious  and  anti-republican  test.  Like 
the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  (Mr.  Randolph,)  I  did  not  come  here  to  vote  for  the 
disfiranchisement  of  one  human  being  qualified  to  vote  under  the  old  Constitution, 
but  to  aid  in  the  enfranchisement  of  all  who  come  within  the  foregoing  description^ 
I  came  here  to  contribute  my  feeble  aid  in  the  great  cause  of  lumfieekM  emancipa- 
tion, but  not  to  imitate  an  example  set  us  elsewhere,  of  disfranchising  the  forty  shiUing 
freeholders.  I  am,  therefore,  diametrically  opposed  to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  ffentlunan  from  Chesterfield,  as  I  am  to  all  amendments  that  go  to  restrict  the 
Right  of  Suffrage ;  and  upon  this  question,  I  will  meet  and  take  issue  with  the  friends 
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of  freehold  qualification,  amongat  the  most  strenuooa  of  whom,  the  ffentleman  from 
Cheaterfield,  has  provea  himself,  bj  the  argrument  which  he  yesterdaj  addreaaed  to 
thia  Committee.  1  am  willing  to  rest  this  arffoment  upon  the  authority  of  reason 
and  common  sense,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  upon  toe  doctrine  of  expediency,  or  upon  ez- 

Erience,  which,  msUmary  aa  1  am,  I  consider  more  valuable  than  volumes  of  specu- 
ion  and  theory.  It  is  with  me  perfectly  indifferent,  whether  this  rij^rht  be  regarded 
ms  a  natural,  a  social,  a  civil,  or  a  political  one ;  the  conclusion  at  which  I  arrive,  sa- 
tisfactorily at  least  to  myself,  is  the  same. 

Before  1  proceed  with  my  argument,  I  must  trouble  the  Committee  with  a  few 
general  observations  suggested  by  the  course  of  this  debate.    1  cannot  forbear  to  ex- 

Sress  my  surprise  and  re^et  at  some  of  the  principles  avowed  by  gentlemen  on  this 
oor,  and  the  change  which  public  sentiment  seems  to  have  undergone  in  this  ancient 
Commonwealth.  In  the  opinion  of  some  gentlemen,  Grovemment  has  no  principles. 
The  idea  of  patriotism  and  virtue  even  are  exploded,  and  self-love  and  self-interest 
are  the  only  spring  of  human  action.  The  rights  of  men  are  a  mere  chimera  of  dis- 
tempered imaginations,  and  in  this  debate  have  been  made  the  theme  of  ridicule  and 
derision,  rather  than  eulogy.  Against  this,  I  solemnly  protest  There  was  a  time 
when  tins  would  not  have  been  endured,  when  such  language  would  have  teen  of- 
fensive to  republican  ears.  In  the  whole  progress  of  this  debate,  the  name  of  Thomas 
Jefierson,  the  great  Apostle  of  liberty,  has  never  once  been  invoked,  nor  has  one  ap- 
peal been  made  to  the  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  whose  immortal  work,  in  the 
darkest  days  of  our  revolution,  served  as  a  political  decalogue  and  operated  as  a  talis- 
man to  lead  our  armies  to  victory.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  honorable  to  pro- 
fess the  faith  of  these  great  fathers  of  the  church,  when  it  was  perilous  to  be  a  sceptic, 
when  the  name  of  Fox  was  venerated,  and  the  principles  of  Burke  abhorred — but  the 
sentiment  of  the  Liatin  poet  quoted  in  this  debate  are  but  too  true,  **  tempera  mitton* 
tttr"  Ac,  rendered  into  English, 

**  M«n  ehan^  with  mannen,  mannen  change  with  dimef , 
"  Tenets  with  books  and  principlM  with  times." 

Then,  the  authority  of  the  sage  of  Monticello  would  have  stood  against  the  world ; 
now,  there  are  '<  none  so  poor  as  to  do  him  reverence.'*  Then,  was  Burke  regarded  as 
the  enemy  of  human  rights  and  the  finsest  defender  of  aristocracy  and  monarchy — 
but  now,  Burke,  Filmer,  and  Hobbes,  judging  from  their  arguments,  have  become  the 
text  books  of  our  statesmen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken  of  political  faith  and  political  church — ^it  recalls  to 
m^  mind  an  observation  I  have  oflen  made,  and  no  doubt  has  oflen  occurred  to  the 
mmd  of  every  member  of  this  Committee — and  that  is  the  great  similarity  in  the 
conduct  of  the  votaries  of  religion  and  politics.  In  these  days,  you  find  no  atheist 
and  few  professed  deists,  but  how  many  practical  ones?  men  who,  whilst  thev  yield 
a  sort  of  historical  belief  or  assent  to  divine  truths,  live  in  the  open  and  daily 
disregard  of  them,  and  utterly  refuse  all  practical  obedience.  They  cannot  impose 
upon  themselves  that  forbearance,  self-denial,  and  humility  enjoined  by  the  author  of 
that  religion — their  pride  and  their  manhood  revolt  at  that  text,  which  informs  them 
that  they  must  emiuate  the  simplicity  of  infant  innocence  ere  they  can  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven^  So,  Mr.  dhairman,  with  a  large  class  of  our  politicians,  who, 
whust  they  have  not  the  bold  daring  to  deny  the  great  principles  of  our  political  faith, 
whilst  they  profess  to  keep  that  faim,  they  refuse  all  practical  obedience.  They  say 
the  theory  is  very  good— but  the  pride  of^  intellect  and  of  wealth,  that  inherent  love 
of  distinction  in  man,  that  overwhelming  self-love,  and  that  pharasaical  spirit  which 
induces  frail  man  to  plume  himself  on  his  own  supposed  perfections,  and  to  congra- 
tulate himself  on  the  infinnities  of  his  fellow-man — revolt  at  that  political  equiuity 
-  taught  us  by  the  precepts  and  practice  of  our  forefathers.  I  like  not  their  theoretical 
republicanism.  I  care  not  for  professions  unless  the  precept  and  the  practice  corres- 
pond— as  1  will  judge  the  tree  by  its  fi'uit,  as  1  will  judge  tne  christian  by  his  works, 
•o  I  will  judge  tne  professor  of  republicanism  by  his  practice. 

Let  us  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  return  to  the  subject  immediatelv  under  consideration — 
the  Right  of  Suffira^e — I  shall  bestow  but  little  time  upon  tne  consideration  of  the 
question,  whether  it  is  a  natural,  social,  civil,  or  political  right — for  the  inquiry  is  rather 
curious  than  useful.  What  boots  it,  if  it  be  a  valuable  right,  whetlier  it  be  the  one  or 
the  other  ?  Nor  shall  I,  like  other  gentlemen  have  done,  resort  to  any  laborious  inquiry 
into  the  question,  whether  a  state  of  nature  ever  in  fiict  existed  ?  I  leave  this  task 
where  those  gentlemen  have  lefl  it,  who  have  endeavoured  by  most  metaphysical  ar- 

Siments  to  prove  it  a  creature  of  abstraction.  This,  however,  I  will  say,  that  whe- 
er  it  ever  did  or  could  exist  or  not,  it  is  as  fair  and  necessary  to  suppose  its  exis- 
tence, and  to  assume  it  as  a  postulate  on  which  to  bottom  a  political  deduction,  as  for 
the  mathematician  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  straight  line  on  a  point,  as  a  postulate 
on  whidi  to  found  his  demonstrations ;  nor  are  maxims  in  politics  less  useful  in  prac* 
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tical  resulto  to  the  statesman,  than  are  the  azlomata  and  poetalata  to  the  practical 
geometrician. 

What,  then,  is  the  Right  of  Suffrage  ?  Not  what  gentlemen  seem  to  understand  it, 
in  its  technical  and  con&ed  sense,  the  right  to  vote  for  pubhc  functionaries  only,  in 
a  regular  organized  Government:  in  its  enlarged  sense,  it  is  the  right  by  which  roan 
first  signifies  his  will  to  become  a  member  of  Crovemment  of  the  social  compact— the 
means  by  wUich  tliat  same  man  gives  expression  to  his  will  in  the  formation  of  that 
compact,  his  consent  to,  or  his  veto  upon,  measures  of  the  Grovernment  in  legislatloa 
in  a  pure  democracy,  as  at  Athens,  and  in  others  of  the  ancient  republics,  and  some 
of  tlie  modem,  or  the  right  of  voting  for  public  functionaries  as  above  mentioned, 
in  a  Representative  Democracy  such  as  ours,  where  the  people  do  by  their  agents 
what  they  could  not  conveniently  or  even  possibly  do  in  person.  This  being  its  defi- 
nition then,  is  it  a  natural  right?  1  understand  natural  rights  to  mean  such  as  apper- 
tain to  man  in  a  state  of  nature ,  this  appertained  to  him  in  a  state  of  nature,  for  it 
was  by  its  exercise  in  that  state  tliat  he  agreed  to  reUnquish  the  natural  state  and  enter 
into  society — But,  say  the  gentlemen,  such  a  state  never  existed — the  consequence  is 
that  man  has  no  natural  rigiits,  if  my  definition  of  natural  rights  be  correct---but  the 
gentlemen  admit  he  has  natural  riglits,  life,  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the 
means  of  acquiring  and  enjoying  property.  Sufirage  is  tne  substratum,  the  paramount 
riglit  upoik  winch  all  these  rest  for  protection,  preservation,  and  safety.  This  right, 
as  lias  been  very  properly  said,  has  its  origin  in  every  human  beinf ,  when  he  arrive* 
at  the  age  of  discretion :  it  is  inherent,  and  appertains  to  him  in  right  of  his  existence; 
his  person  is  the  title  deed,  unless  it  be  those  on  whom  the  same  natural  law  has  pro- 
nounced judgment  of  disabihty,  or  those  who  have  forfeited  it  by  crime  or  profligacy; 
and  one  other  class  in  this  country  who  must  be  the  victims  of  necessity,  that  can 
never  be  urged  as  an  example  for  disfranchising  the  white  man.  It  is  said  not  to  be 
a  natural  right^  because  we  curtail,  restrict,  and  confine  it,  as  before  said ;  that  it  is 
forfeitable,  and  that  our  exceptions  include  more  than  our  rule.  Life,  liberty,  &c. 
are  curtailed,  restricted,  and  forfeitable,  and  subjected  to  exceptions,  yet  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  natural  rights.  Natural  rights  may  be  transplanted  into  the  social,  civil, 
and  political  state,  yet  Uiey  are  still  natural  rights.  A  distinguished  statesman  has 
informed  us  that  most  of  our  civil  riglits  have  natural  rights  to  rest  upon — nor  do  I 
think  I  should  be  far  wrong,  were  1  to  assert  that  all  our  important  rights,  whether 
civil,  social,  or  poUtical,  are,  properly  speaking,  natural  rights.  The  exceptions,  we 
all  admit  to  the  universality  of  the  riffht,  by  which  the  gentlemen  endeavour  to  over- 
throw the  rule  itself,  I  shall  notice  a  little  farther  on.  But  suppose  it  be  not  a  natural 
right,  it  must  be  one  of  tlie  otiier  three,  and  1  care  not  which — why  should  a  majority 
of  freeholders  have  it  in  exclusion  of  a  minority  of  non-freeholders?  If  the  non-free- 
holders were  consulted,  and  upon  tlie  score  of  expediency  voluntarily  made  the  sur- 
render, there  would  be  no  cause  of  complaint  on  their  part — but  it  is  claimed  of  them 
as  a  right.  Have  tliey  ever  been  consulted  ?  No.  Do  you  purpose  to  consult  them  ? 
No.  Then  it  conies  to  this,  that  a  minority  of  one  class  have  taken  possession  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  majority,  not  by  the  consent  of  that  majority,  but  by  consent  among 
themselves,  or  by  accident,  or  by  jure  divino  I  suppose,  and  now  claim  to  hold  the 
possession  against  the  right.  Have  not  the  majority  as  much  ri^ht  to  exclude  the 
minority  as  Uie  minority  the  majority  ?  Yea,  more.  But  we  claim  for  the  poor  no 
right  to  exclude  tlie  rich,  for  the  many  no  right  to  exclude  the  few  ;  we  claim  only 
equality  (which  is  equity,)  for  all,  and  deny  the  right  of  any  arbitrarily  to  exclude  the 
rest.  These  claims  and  these  denials,  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  to  be  founded  upon 
reason  and  coniinon  sense,  upon  our  declaration  of  rights,  which  is  a  plain  and  simple 
deduction  of  principles  from  that  paramount  source,  right  reason,  upon  experience, 
and  expediency,  the  gentlemen's  own  grounds. 

l^y  tile  way,'l  would  ask  if  it  be  a  question  of  expediency,  why  is  the  non-firee- 
holder  not  permitted  to  pass  upon  the  question  by  his  vote  ?  Why  will  you  deny  to 
him  an  opportunity  of  making  a  merit  of  necessity,  if  he  must  be  disfranchised  ?  Why 
is  it,  that  Virginia  has  presented  the  first  instance  of  a  Convention  called  to  form  a 
Constitution  without  consulting  the  non-freeholder,  any  more  than  your  fi'ee  negroes, 
and  without  allowing  him  any  voice  in  the  election  of  dele^tes  that  compose  that 
Convention  ?  And  why  is  it,  that  you  purpose  to  carry  the  injustice  still  farther  by 
submitting  this  Constitution  to  the  ratification  of  freeholders  only  ?  If  expediency  be 
the  plea,  and  it  be  true,  and  has  been  true  for  more  than  half  a  century,  why  should 
gentlemen  now  labor  so  hard  to  prove  it  ?  Are  these  ar^ments  to  convince  the  free- 
hoM  rs  they  ought  to  hold  on,  or  to  reconcile  the  proscribed  to  their  fate  ?  The  object, 
Sir,  is  to  induce  the  freeholder  to  hold  on,  not  to  convince  or  to  reconcile  the  non- 
freeholder  ;  for  believe  me.  Sir,  that  were  impossible  ;  you  cannot  convince  a  freeman 
in  this  country  that  his  neighbour  has  more  political  rights  than  himself,  and  that  it  is 
expedient  for  him  to  be  guilty  of  committing  the  suicidal  folly  of  surrendering  up  all 
or  any  of  his  righto  into  tlie  hands  and  keeping  of  others — You  will  find  many  men 
wiUing  to  admit,  that  their  neighbours  are  incapable  of  exercising  the  lights  of  sove- 
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reignty,  bat  none  that  will  ascribe  that  incapacity  to  themseWee— and  I  congratulate 
the  country  upon  the  march  of  liberal  principlee,  that  the  freeholders  themselves  are 

Erepared  to  surrender  these  pretensions.  This  is  a  freehold  Convention,  and  I  be- 
eve  that  a  Urge  majority  of  the  constituent  body  have  decided  upon  the  abolition  of 
the  freehold  test — unless  the  worthy  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  to  rejudge  their 
justice — should  succeed  in  their  attempt  to  induce  them  to  retrace  their  steps,  which 
God  forbid !  Air.  Chairman,  I  said  the  proposition  affirming  the  right  of  General  Suf- 
frage could  be  sustained  upon  the  principles  of  reason  ancTcommon  sense.  Is  it  not 
woT  Does  it  not  command  the  assent  of  every  unprejudiced  and  unsophisticated  mind 
as  almost  a  self-evident  truth  ?  Is  it  not  the  affirmation  of  *a  principle  written  by  the 
pen  of  nature  upon  the  heart  of  every  human  being,  whose  spirit  is  not  bowed  down 
by  oppression  and  poUtical  degradation  ?  Who  doubts  the  proposition  when  it  is  an- 
nounced ?  Not  the  great  body  of  the  people,  in  whom  of  right  the  sovereignty  resides, 
whose  polar  star  is  right,  and  not  ezpediencv.  None  but  Qiose  statesmen  who  make 
human  rights  any  thins  or  nothing  to  suit  their  varying  ideas  of  expediency,  which 
has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  pretest  tor  every  atrocity,  the  tyrant's  plea,  and  the  Jesuit's 
watchword.  But  why  need  I  detain  the  Committee  in  discussing  principles  derived 
from  reason  and  common  sense,  which,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  were  deduced 
by  our  forefathers,  and  so  happily  expressed  in  our  Bill  of  Rights  ?  Hero  is  a  text  that 
no  commentary  con  illustrate,  written  in  characters  so  le^<^ble,  that  he  who  runs  may 
read,  and  in  terms  so  simple,  so  intelligible,  and  so  consonant  to  the  love  of  equal 
libertv  implanted  in  our  hearts,  that  it  **  comes  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of 
men.  To  this  text  let  us  appeal  for  the  evidence  of  that  Right  of  Suffirage  for  which 
I  contend;  a  '^  right  inestimable  to  freemen,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only."  The 
first  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  reads  thus :  ''  That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally 
free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inherent  rights,  of  which,  when  they  entw 
into  a  state  of  society,  they  cannot  by  any  compact,  deprive  or  divest  their  posterity, 
namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty  with  the  means  of  acquiring,  and  pos- 
sessing property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety."  llie  second 
declares,  *^  that  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  consequently  derived  from,  the  people :  that 
magistrates  are  their  trustees,  and  servants,  and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them."  The 
third  declares  the  eud  and  object  of  Government  to  be,  **  the  common  benefit,  pro- 
tection and  security,  of  the  people,  nation,  or  community,"  and  affirms  the  right  of  a 
majority,  **  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner,  as  shall  be  deemed  most 
conducive  to  the  public  weal."  The  sixth  affirms,  that  '*  elections  ought  to  be  free, 
and  that  all  men,  having  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent,  common  mterest  with, 
and  attachment  to,  the  community,  have  the  Right  of  Suffrage." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  were  to  ask  a  plain  man,  who  were  entitled  to  vote  under 
these  provisions,  would  he  answer  land-owners  only,  or  such  persons  as  I  have  here- 
tofore described,  including  the  great  body  of  the  people,  a  majority  at  least  .^  He 
certainly  would  not  answer  freeholders ;  there  would  be  no  doubt  in  his  mind,  unless 
indeed,  he  should  chance  to  take  the  advice  of  counsel,  who  like  Doctor  Doubty,  finds 
doubts  in  every  thing ',  then  perhaps  a  doubt  would  be  suggested  ;  but  to  understand 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  requires  not  the  aid  of  counsel,  or  statesman,  nor  of  wise,  nor 
learned  men :  it  is  intelligible  to  the  most  unintelligent  above  the  grade  of  rum  com- 
V08  mentis;  and  well  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  so.  If  only  the  wise  and  the 
learned  were  capable  of  comprehending  the  fundamental  rights  of  a  free  Government, 
such  a  Government  could  never  have  existed,  and  if  it  hiul,  would  necessarily  have 
been  of  short  duration.  But  when  we  quote  the  Bill  of  Rights  upon  our  opponents,  they 
do  not  flatly  deny  its  force  and  autliority,  but  explain  it  away  by  the  Constitution. 
Tliey  say  their  authors  are  the  same  men,  and  that  they  have  given  a  contemporaneous 
and  practical  exposition  in  the  one,  of  what  they  meant  by  the  other,  in  establishing 
Freenold  Sufirage  in  the  Constitution.  A  conclusive  answer  to  this  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  arguments  of  more  than  one  gentleman,  that  has  preceded  me  in  the 
debate. 

The  circumstances  in  which  our  forefathers  were  placed,  and  under  which  they 
acted,  would  have  rendered  it  very  unwise  and  impolitic  to  carry  out  at  that  time  to 
their  full  results  all  the  principles  established  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  They  had  not  the 
time,  had  it  been  wise  to  do  so.  They  acted  in  haste,  and  it  was  then  more  than  pro- 
blematical what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  struggle  tliey  had  just  embarked  in.  Why 
should  they  then  create  division  at  home,  by  disturbing  the  settled  order  of  things, 
when  harmony  was  so  essential  to  the  success  of  l^eir  great  enterprise?  They 
thought  it  wise  to  leave  the  perfection  of  their  work  for  more  auspicious  times ;  thui 
we  are  told  by  the  immortal  Jeffisrson,  and  as  every  one  must  infer  from  the  instru- 
ment itself  Is  this  not  proved  by  the  ordinance  of  the  Convention,  passed  only  three 
days  after  the  Constitution,  by  which  we  adopted  for  a  system  of  distributive  justice 
the  common  law  of  England  and  the  statutes  made  in  aid  thereof,  up  to  the  fourth 
year  of  James  the  1st  ?  By  this,  we  had  engrailed  upon  our  code  Uie  law  of  primoge- 
niture, of  entails  and  the  institutions  of  the  hierarchy.    Might  not  the  same  reason^ 
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now  aasigned  fbr  adh«rinff  to  the  freehold  test,  have  been  nmd  a||ainet  onr  itatnte  of 
distributions,  the  statute  Tor  docking  entails,  and  the  act  or  religious  toleration,  the 
work  of  the  immortal  Jefferson  ?  To  the  same  causes,  that  we  assiprn  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  freehold  Suffrac^e  in  part,  want  of  time  for  reflection  and  deliberation,  must 
be  ascribed  another  imperfection  or  inconsistency  in  the  Constitution ;  a  failure  to 
prescribe  any  c^uaUfication  whatever  fbr  your  Governor,  your  Judi^,  your  Magis- 
trates, your  Militia  officen,  &c.  Now,  is  it  not  absurd  to  say,  that  before  a  man  can 
vote  ror  his  neighbor,  to  represent  him  in  the  Assembly,  he  must  furnish  as  a  test  of 
bis  independence  or  patriotism,  the  possession  of  his  finy  acres?  yet  no  test  either  of 
property,  residence,  or  citizenship,  is  required  of  your  Uovemor ;  for  aught  the  Con- 
stitution contains,  your  highest  £xecutiye.  your  liighest  Judicial,  and  your  highest 
Military  officers  may  be  aliens.  This  surely  proves  the  imperfect  character  of  the  in- 
strument, and  the  cause -of  that  imperfection,  as  before  assigned ;  but  it  proves  also 
another  thing;  it  proves  the  absurdity  and  inutility  of  the  freehold  test.  If  yon  can 
trust  your  Ck>vemor  to  execute  your  laws,  and  to  temper  them  by  the  high  preroga^ 
^  tive  of  mercy,  in  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power ;  if  you  can  trust  your  lives, 
"  Uberty,  and  property  to  your  Judges ;  the  defence  of  your  homes  and  your  fire-sides 
to  Military  commanders  and  militia-men,  though  they  possess  not  one  acre  of  land, 
and  though  they  be  as  poor  as  Lazarus ;  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  why  is  it  that 
you  cannot  trust  a  citizen  '.without  fifty  acres  of  land  to  go  to  the  polls,  and  vote  in  the 
election  of  public  functionaries.^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  by  the  gentleman  f^m  Chesterfield,  and  by  other 
gentlemen,  that  we  derive  a  rule  from  the  law  of  nature  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  re- 
ktion  to  Suflrage,  that  is  in  its  terms  universal,  and  that  we  ourselves  abandon  it,  and 
thereby  prove  its  fallacy:  the  females,  including  one  half  of  the  population,,  are  dis- 
franchised at  one  fell  swoop ;  minors,  convicts,  paupers,  slaves,  dx.,  which  together, 
compose  a  large  majority  or  every  community :  and  nence  they  argue,  that  as  our  rule, 
if  carried  out  to  its  extreme  results,  will  not  work  well,  it  must  be  erroneous. 
For  this  argument,  I  have  a  short  answer ;  it  will  not  do  to  test  any  rule  by  extreme 
cases.  I  presume  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  exceptions. 
In  this  the  gentleman  and  myself  would  doubtless  affree.  He  has  himself  veiy  hap- 
pily assigned  the  reason  for  excluding  females ',  and  could  assign  reasons  as  satisfac- 
tory for  Uie  other  exceptions.  In  the  foregoing  exceptions  we  are  all  agreed.  I  do  not 
understand  any  of  those  excepted  classes,  as  now  complaining,  nor  that  any  member  of 
the  Conmiittee  wishes  to  include  them.  Why  then  lug  their  claims  into  this  debate  ? 
For  what  purpose  do  the  gentlemen  so  generously  step  forward  to  their  relief,  who 
seek  no  relief,  and  for  whom  none  is  intended  by  either  party?  I  can  tell  you.  Sir; 
the  gentlemen  seek  by  argument  to  elevate  their  rights,  in  order  to  disparage  ours.  I 
object  to  this  change  of  issue ;  the  question  is  now  hetween  freeholder  and  non-free- 
holder; to  which  contest  these  others  are  no  parties.  I  insist  upon  a  comparison  of 
our  titles  in  this  our  writ  of  right,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  borrow  a  figure  from  that 
profession  of  which  I  am  an  humble  member.  In  this  form  of  action,  and  not  as  an 
ejectment,  neither  party  can  rely  upon  the  weakness  of  his  adversary's  title,  provided 
it  be  better  than  his  own ;  it  is  simply  as  before  stated,  a  comparison  of  titles ;  this  I 
insist  to  be  the  law  of  this  case.  If  the  freeholder  and  non-freeholder  have  usurped 
the  rights  of  other  classes,  it  is  no  reason  in  tlie  mouth  of  the  freeholder,  against  an 
ecpal  division  of  the  spoil.  I  have  always  heard  that  honour  was  observed  among 
thieves  and  robbers.  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  this  much,  to  shew  that  the 
exclusion  of  females,  &c.  had  not  legitimately  the  least  connexion  with  this  question. 
If  it  be  a  good  argument,  carried  out  to  its  results,  it  would  justify  any  man  to  make  a 
slave  of  his  neighbour,  provided  that  neighbour  happened  to  be  the  owner  of  a  slave. 
The  argument  of  the  kidnapper  would  be  this,  to  nis  enslaved  captive ;  "  you.  Sir, 
held  a  fellow-creature  in  bondage,  because  you  thought  it  expedient  to  do  so.  I  have 
the  same  right  to  enslave  you,  and  I  think  it  expedient  to  do  so.  I  justi^  myself  by 
your  own  example.  I  try  you  by  your  own  rule."  So  with  the  freeholders,  when 
they  are  challenged  to  shew  a  better  title  than  the  non-fireeholder,  they  resort  to  the 
plea  of  expediency ;  that  it  is  expedient  they  should  have  the  power,  and  that  as  fe- 
^  males,  &c.,  are  excluded  by  mutual  consent,  ergOj  we  the  freeholders  will  exclude  the 
non-freeholders,  because  they  concurred  in  the  exclusion  of  females,  minors,  &c.  In 
what  does  the  case  just  supposed,  differ  from  this?  So  we  find  that  thdr  arguments 
will  not  abide  the  test  of  being  carried  to  their  extreme  results.  And  this  is  not  the 
only  argument  of  the  gentlemen,  obnoxious  to  the  same  criticism.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  (juestTon  of  Representation,  they  contended  for  the  mixed  basis:  we  replied,  that 
it  was  madmissible,  that  it  was  anti-republican,  to  give  out  political  power,  m  propor- 
tion to  the  wealth  of  the  voter ;  and  tluit  if  it  was  just,  to  give  one  district  weight  in 
proportion  to  its  wealth,  it  was  equally  so  to  divide  power  among  citizens  of  the  sune 
county  in  the  same  ratio,  and  so  it  is :  but  of  this  argfument  they  complained  as  beinjg 
nn&ir,  and  founded  on  extremes,  which  ^ey  said  was  an  imfair  mode  of  treating  their 
proposition.    And  this  reminds  me  of  a  discrepancy  between  the  first  and  last  argu- 
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ment  of  the  gttntlemaii  from  Chesterfield.  In  the  argument  of  the  qnestita  of  R«* 
presentation,  we  contended  that  the  fears  of  the  East  were  unfounded ;  for,  that  all  the 
country  between  the  Alleghany  and  the  sea-shore,  was  slave-holding;  that  it  therefore 
had  a  common  interest,  and  would  always  have  the  power,  as  it  now  had ;  that  al- 
though the  Valley  had  not  as  many  slaves  as  the  East,  yet  taking  the  ratio  between  the 
^rthables  and  slave-owners;  it  appeared  that  the  slave  propertv  was  more  generally  dif- 
nised  there,  than  in  the  East ;  there  were  more  small  slave-holders ;  and  that  the  owner 
of  one  slave  was  as  safe  a  depository  of  power,  as  the  owner  of  one  thousand ;  inasmuch 
ms  the  tax  on  that  one  would  be  as  onerous  to  him,  as  the  tax  on  the  one  thousand  would 
be  to  their  owner ;  and  would  make  him  as  vigilant  to  s uard  and  protect  that  nghi.  This 
argument,  then,  from  our  side  of  the  question  was  wnoUy  repudiated,  and  itx  remem- 
ber ri^^hUy,  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield;  yet  on  yesterday  he  used  that  very 
identical  argument  to  prove  that  Col.  Allen's  poor  neighbour  owning  but  one  slave 
was  as  safe  a  political  partner  for  the  Colonel,  as  though  he  owned  one  uousand  slaves, 
and  assigned  the  very  identical  reasons  heretofore  assigned  bv  the  fiiends  of  the  white 
basis.  Sut,  other  discrepancies  exist  in  the  ar^ments  which  could  not  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  this  Committee.  They  complain,  that  bpr  extending  Suffit^,  you 
augment  the  power  of  the  rich ;  a  singular  complaint  commff  from  the  firienci  or  re* 
stncted  Suflroge,  and  most  generally,  if  not  always,  used  oy  the  rich  themselves. 
They  say  that  tenants  are  not  to  be  trusted,  because  they  friU  vote  for  their  landlords, 
or  as  they  direct ;  the  poor  will  vote  for  the  rich,  or  as  they  direct ;  yet  these  very  same 
gentlemen  claim  power  in  Representation,  for  the  protection  of  the  property  of  the 
rich.  They  disgmse  the  effect  of  the  claim  by  telhng  us,  they  claim  it  not  for  indi- 
viduals, nor  counties,  but  for  sections  of  country ;  and  that  the  effect  of  it  is,  to  ascribe 
power  to  the  poor,  in  right  of  their  vicinity  to  wealth,  for  its  protection ;  in  other  words, 
to  give  them  all  equal  portions  of  this  surplus  power  reserved  on  the  score  of  wealth, 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  their  rich  nei^hoours.  If  this  be  so,  why  should  the  gen- 
tleman from  Chesterfield  and  his  associates,  fear  the  subserviency  of  the  tenant  to  the 
landlord,  or  of  the  poor  to  the  rich  ?  If  they  hold  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord 
and  the  rich,  they  must  either  yield  to  the  views  of  those  persons,  or  set  up  for  them- 
selves; if  they  set  up  for  themselves  and  disregard  the  wishes  of  the  property-holders, 
they  would  prove  unfaithful  trustees,  and  the  object  of  property  Representation  would 
be  defeated ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  thev  should  prove  subservient,  then  only  could  the 
object  of  protection  be  accomplished  by  the  means  of  property  Representation ;  and 
the  gentleman  should,  therefore,  not  complain,  of  this  effect  of*^  universal  or  extended 
Su£&age.  But  again :  the  gentleman,  on  yesterday,  objected  to  tenants  being  voters, 
because,  said  he,  the  landlord  held  them  by  their  very  heart-strings ;  could  distrain 
upon  them,  sell  their  last  cow,  and  even  the  cradle  on  which  their  infants  reposed, 
lithe  gentleman's  argument  be  a  good  one,  I  think  it  will  prove  too  much.  I  think 
it  will  prove  that  his  favourite  freehold  test,  is  not  quite  so  good  a  one  as  he  seems  to 
think,  unless  there  be  something  in  the  ownership  of  land,  that  by  enchantment  or 
magic  converts  frail  erring  man,  into  an  infallible  and  impeccable  being.  I  think  all 
the  tests,  except  those  of  age  and  residence,  will  be  founa  too  imperfect  to  act  upon. 
A  moral  test  no  man  would  advocate,  neither  a  religious;  an  independence  test 
founded  on  the  possession  of  property  is- equally  Utopian,  equally  unjust,  and  equally 
fallacious ;  no  man  contends  tnat  the  land  is  a  test  orpatriotism ;  and  even  if  it  were, 
should  it,  therefore,  be  established  as  the  test  of  Sufilrage  ?  I  presume  there  are  ms 
many  degrees  in  patriotism  as  there  are  men ;  and  as  there  are  degrees  in  any  other 
virtue.  Every  man  is  more  or  less  a  patriot,  if  patriotism  means  love  of  country. 
A  man  that  loves  not  his  country,  is  a  monster ;  such  a  one  as  I  have  never  yet  seen, 
though  such  have  lived,  and  live  to  infamy  on  the  page  of  history,  as  Benedict  Arnold, 
and  a  very  few  such.  The  love  of  country  is  formed  in  the  heart  of  man  in  child- 
hood, in  youth,  and  does  not,  as  seems  to  be  supposed,  ^prow  out  of  the  self-love  and 
self-interest  of  mature  years;  it  springs  from  the  affections  and  the  associations  of 
childhood  and  youth,  before  the  sordiaand  selfish  cares  of  manhood  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  heart.  Did  the  patriotism  of  Aristides,  of  Maroellus,  and  of  other  great 
names  that  might  be  mentioned,  rest  upon  the  freehold ;  were  they  less  patriots  in 
exile,  than  the  ungrateful  men  that  banished  them  ?    I  humbly  answer  no. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  not  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  genUeman  fit>m  Chesterfield, 
for  the  exclusion  of  tenants,  operate  in  eqiud  degree  to  exclude  his  own  fiivorite  free- 
holders ?  will  it  not  furnish  a  good  reason  for  excluding  every  man  that  is  indebted, 
and  for  putting  the  Grovemment  in  the  hands  of  the  creditor  class  of  the  communis? 
And  if  this  be  the  rule  of  exclusion,  how  many  of  the  fi>eeholders,  think  you,  will  be 
excluded  ?  I  venture  to  affirm  at  least  one  half  or  three-fourths :  is  there  not  that 
proportion  indebted  to  their  neighbours,  their  merchants,  to  the  Banks,  &c.,  by  ac- 
count, by  bond,  and  by  trust  dec^,  or  otherwise ;  and  will  not  a  debt  have  the  same 
influence  upon  a  freeholder,  as  upon  a  tenant  or  other  non-freeholders.'  Indebtedness 
is,  in  substance,  the  reason  assigned  for  excluding  the  tenant ;  and  can  it  be  a  matter 
ot  any  importance  what  sort  of  debt  it  be,  whether  it  be  for  rent  or  any  other  con* 
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ilderatioii;  whether  it  be  collectable  by  diBtreai-wtmiiit,  or  by  fieri  facias,  whether 
the  cow  or  the  cradle  be  sold  by  the  constable,  the  sheriff',  or  a  trustee  or  marshal,  or 
whether  the  person  indebted  be  turned  out  of  possession  by  notice,  to  quit  if  a  tenaaly 
or  by  a  habere  Judas  possessi4mcm^  or  sesinam  if  a  mortgaged  freeholder  ?  I,  therefore, 
conclude,  the  gentleman's  own  rule,  tried  by  his  own  arguments,  would  include  as 
moch  too  many  voters  as  it  would  exclude,  improperly,  tried  by  our  arguments.  The 
gentleman's  argument  has  eyidently  on  sereral  occasions  yaried  with  itself.  This  has 
not  been  the  fault  of  the  gentleman's  ingenuity  or  ability,  but  the  &ult  of  the  princi- 
ples he  advocates;  his  premises  are  wrong ;  *'  he  has  laboured  under  a  cause  too  light 
to  carry  him,  and  too  heavy  to  be  borne  by  him." 

The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  has  said  Universal  Sufifrage  originated  in  Crom- 
well's army.  He  has  been  well  answered  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr. 
Cooke.)  Did  the  gentleman,  when  he  made  this  assertion,  forget  the  pure  democra- 
cies of  antiquity,  where  all  voted  and  legislated  in  propria  persona  ;  did  he  forget 
those  of  more  modem  date,  but  still  more  ancient  than  the  affe  of  Cromwell  ?  I  mean 
the  Swiss  Cantons.  Their  Suffrage  was  more  universal  than  it  ever  was  before  or 
since :  every  male  of  the  age  of  fii&en  years  was  allowed  to  vote,  and  I  take  it  upon 
me  to  say,  that  no  evil  there  resulted  fix>m  this  extended  Sufirage. 

The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  in  his  argument  in  favor  ofproperty  Representa- 
tion, warned  us  against  the  white  basis,  equu  Representation.  He  said  it  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  subversion  of  our  free  Qovemment  and  to  despotism.  He  cited 
•s  examples,  Greece,  Rome,  and  all  the  ancient  Republics,  and  held  up  to  us  the 
English  Government  as  an  example  in  many  respects  worthy  of  our  imitation.  He 
yesterday  predicted  that  the  sa^ie  effect  must  necessarily  result  from  Universal  Suf> 
frage,  but  instead  of  again  vouching  the  ancient  republics  to  sustain  him  in  this  pro- 
pJiecy,  I  think  he  said  these  Republics  furnished  no  light  for  our  guidance,  but  that 
England  was  the  country  we  must  look  to  for  our  analogies  and  for  lessons  of  instruc- 
tion and  experience,  it  being  the  only  Representative  Government  bearing  a  real 
similitude  to  ours,  in  the  world,  or  that  ever  existed.  Then  all  firee  Governments 
have  perilled  by  these  formidable  foes  of  liberty  :  equal  Representation,  and  Univer- 
sal Suffiraffe.  How  do  the  gentlemen  account  for  the  fall  of  despotisms  ?  they  too, 
have  perished,  and  fi%e  Governments  established  on  their  ruins.  Did  Universal  Suf- 
frage, and  equal  Representation,  produce  these  effects  too  ?  if  so,  they  have  done  as 
moch  good  as  evil,  and  deserve  not  such  utter  reprobation.  But  the  truth  is,  gentle- 
men have  been  misled ;  they  knew  only  the  historic  fact^  that  Governments  free  and 
^ieqwtic  have  perished,  have  shared  the  fate  of  every  thing  mortal,  have  obeyed  that 
^reat  law,  which  sooner,  or  later,  consigns  to  the  tomb,  man,  and  all  the  works  of 
man;  but  the  remote  and  hidden  causes,  that  produced  these  effects,  ever  have  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  mere  matter  of  speculation.  The  ancient  or  the  modem  Republics, 
«re  surely  incapable  of  teaching  us  any  lessons  of  instmction,  or  of  furnishing  any 
beacons  for  our  warning ;  they  are  not  cases  in  point ;  there  is  no  resemblance  be- 
tween the  pure  democracies  of  antiquity,  and  the  Representative  democracies  of  the 
United  States.  Here  was  made  the  first  experiment  of  that  form  of  Government,  and 
ours  are  the  only  Representative  democracies  that  ever  existed.  Had  the  Republics 
of  Rome  and  Greece,  been  based  as  ours,  upon  the  Representative  principle,  their 
liberties  might  have  been  immortal ;  for,  if  that  attribute  can,  without  impiety,  be  as- 
eribed  to  any  Government,  it  must  be  to  a  Government  like  ours.  I  fondly  tmst  ours 
will  be  immortal.  For  this  Representative  principle  we  are  indebted  to  England,  and 
she  borrowed  it  from  the  woods  of  Germany ;  but  in  borrowing  this  part  of  her  Go- 
vernment, we  discarded  her  monarchy,  and  her  aristocracy,  infu8ing[  instead,  the  pure 
democratic  spirit  into  our  institutions.  Greece  and  Rome  have  furnished  us  models  of 
architecture,  statuary,  poetry,  and  painting,  but  not  of  Government.  It  would  be  as 
just  to  compare  their  beautiful  temples  to  our  steam-boats,  cotton-gins,  and  printing- 
presses,  as  to  compare  our  institutions  of  Government  with  theirs ;  they  are  as 
dissimilar.  They,  therefore,  can  shed  no  light  on  our  deliberations,  much  less,  Mr. 
Chairman,  than  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians,  who  have  recently  established  a  free 
Constitution  of  Govemment,  and  laws.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  many  pro- 
fessions of  patriotism,  and  love  of  country.  I  doubt  not  their  sincerity,  but  I  shall 
make  none  myself,  after  telling  you  that  the  man  who  loves  not  his  country,  is  a  mon- 
ster in  human  shape. 

Nor  shall  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  join  in  ^  war  of  epithets,  so  much  complained  of  by 
the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  and  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvama.  1- submit 
It  to  the  candour  of  this  Committee  to  decide,  who  cast  the  nrst  stone,  and  whether 
if  aristocrat  and  monarchist,  be  obnoxious  epithets ;  whether  visionaries,  abstract  theo- 
rists, demagogues,  bidders  at  the  shrine  of^ popularity,  slang,  &c.,  be  not  entitled  to 
the  same  appellation.  I  submit  it  to  the  candour  of  tne  gentleman  from  Chesterfield, 
whether  in  hb  zeal,  he  has  not  been  betrayed  into  the  saine  fault,  which  he  has  im- 
puted to  oar  side.  For  one  example  among  others,  that  might  be  enumerated,  of  in- 
tsmpertts  seal  and  harsh  epithet,  we  had  asserted  the  claims  of  the  sons  of  fireeholders 
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he  conseqpenc* 
with  his  father, 


to  the  lUfffat  of  Saffinge,  he  replies,  that  if  thej  are  permitted  to  vote,  the  consequence 
will  be,  that  the  son  will  vote  with,  or  different] j  from  his  father — if 


-t  age 

may  a  son,  a  freeholder,  ever  vote  independently,  without  meriting  the  epithet  of 
scoundrel  and  puppj ;  and  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  b  a  sentiment  expressed  by  one,  who 
has  so  strenuously  contended  for  the  independence  of  voters ! 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  in  the  eulogy  he  has  paid  to  the  free- 
holders of  the  State :  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  more  respectable  body  of  men.  I  have 
cause  to  respect,  and  love  them — it  was  their  partiality,  undeserved  I  am  sure  on  my 
part,  that  sent  me  here — I  am  sure  they  vnti  not  consider  me  as  disparaging  their 
claims,  when  I  mjf  that  the  non-freeholders  are  a  respectable  body  of^men.  There 
are  viituous  and  vicious  amongst  both  classes.  Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been 
told  by  a  very  philosophic  poe^  and  I  think  truly, 

**  Yirtuona  and  vicioua  every  man  iniut  be, 
**  Fow  ia  the  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree." 

But  I  cannot  agree  with  the  member  from  Chesterfield  in  the  compUmerU  he  has  paid 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  so  much  lauded  freeholders,  by  supposing  them  to  have  been 
cheated  out  of  their  votes  in  caUin^  this  Convention,  or  in  the  elections  to  this  body, 
or  cheated  into  sentiments  so  hostile  to  their  true  interests.  Af)er  attributing  to  them 
the  suicidal  folly  of  calling  this  Convention,  not  in  terms,  but  by  the  tenor  of  all  bis 
arguments,  it  was  indeed  Uie  most  charitable  supposition,  as  to  them,  to  suppose  them 
to  nave  been  misguided.  The  people  in  my  district,  I  venture  to  say,  were  not  cheated ; 
I  cannot  say  how  it  was  in  otners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  see  what  the  ballot  boxes  (or  Pandora's,  if  it  tniter  please 
the  gentleman),  and  the  constable's  advertisement  sent  by  some  anon\  inous  corres- 
pondent from  Maryland,  have  to  do  with  the  subject  of  this  debate.  The  <ri'ntleinan 
Tery  confidently  expresses  his  preference  for  the  viva  voce  election,  trpmhates  the 
mode  of  voting  by  ballot,  then  gratuitously  assumes  this  latter  mode  to  bf  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  extended  suffrage,  and  by  this  assumption  he  readily  justifies 
his  reprobation  of  the  cause  of  this  consequence.  I  agree  with  him  in  preferring  the 
mtNi  voce  mode  of  voting,  but  I  am  not  prepared  so  confidently,  as  he  s^nnis  to  be,  to 
pronounce  an  anathema  upon  the  other.  We  should, M  least,  pause  ami  reflect  well 
before  we  condemn  a  practice  adopted  bv  many  of  our  sister  republics,  and,  »o  far  as 
I  am  informed  to  the  contrary,  with  good  effect;  a  practice,  the  adoption  of  which  is 
BOW  advocated  by  some  of  the  Whigs  of  England,  as  the  very  best  guanuity  nf  inde- 
pendence in  voters — ^but  I  do  not  mean  to  areue  this  question  at  this  tmte ;  it  would 
be  travelling  out  of  the  record — all  I  intended  to  say  was,  that  there  was  no  affinity 
between  the  question  of  the  extension  of  Suffrage  and  the  mode  of  voting. 

And  as  little,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  there  between  the  Maryland  advertisement  and 
this  question :  the  gentleman  did  not  even  attempt  to  shew  how  the  supposed  cause 
produced  the  supposed  effect.  If  Universal  Suffrage  produced  the  passage  of  the  law, 
that  subjected  land,  however  lar^  the  tract,  to  the  pajrment  of  its  owner^  debts,  how- 
ever small,  it  is  my  humble  opimon,  an  eulogy  on  Universal  Suffrage.  It  proves  that 
the  voters,  instead  of  being  lawless  free-booters,  are  lovers  of  justice.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  it  not  be  that  this  correspondent  is  the  debtor  and  the  owner  of  the  land,  and 
that  it  is  because  he  is  made  to  feel  the  operation  of  a  wholesome  law,  that  he  feels 
no  very  good  opinion  of  it.'  According  to  Hudibras, 

"  A  thief  ne'er  felt  the  halter  draw, 
"  With  good  opinion  of  the  law.'' 

But  we  are  told,  if  the  Right  of  Suffrage  be  extended,  the  rights  of  property  will  be 
invaded :  we  shall  have  an  agrarian  law,  tumulte,  confusion,  civil  discord,  and  finally 
despotism.  The  only  answer  I  have  to  make  to  arguments  so  derogatory  to  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature  in  these  United  States,  is,  that  twenty-two  out  of  twenty-four 
sister  Repubhcs,  many  of  them  situated  precisely  as  we  are  in  relation  to  slave  popula- 
tion, have  this  Free  Suffrage,  called  by  the  gentleman  Universal,  and  none  of  these 
results  have  happened,  or  are  likely  to  happen  there,  so  far  as  we  are  informed.  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  are  the  only  Stetes  that  adhere  to  the  freehold  test,  and  the 
utter  only  in  one  branch  of  the  Legislature.  What  length  of  time  the  gentleman  re- 
quires for  the  fulfilment  of  his  lugubrious  prophecies,  he  has  not  informed  us.  Believe 
me.  Sir,  it  is  all  speculation  and  theory,  against  the  righte  of  man,  and  we  have  this 
advantage,  if  we  are  theoristo  and  speculators,  we  speculate  and  theorise  in  favour  of 
equal  rights,  and  our  theories  and  vagaries  have  been  reduced  to  successful  operation. 
Tney  have  been  called  on,  and  cannot  shew  one  case  in  point:  on  the  contrary,  we 
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can  tritiinphantly  point  to  the  example  of  twenty-two  Republicfl,  our  tiften  in  thifl 
great  confederacy  of  States.  I  have  now  a  gentleman  in  my  eye,  who  has  informed 
me,  that  he  owns  a  loige  real  estate  in  Ohio,  and  that  no  where  are  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty more  secure.  lus  language  was,  "  that  a  twig  could  not  be  cut  from  hishfNr»- 
mises,  without  exposing  the  transgressor  to  reparation  in  damsfires."  During  the  sei- 
sion  of  this  Convention,  I  have  conversed  with  a  distinguished  functionary  from  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  he  informs  me,  that  in  that  State,  the 
Legislature  is  in  the  hands  of  the  non-property  holder ;  and  that  so  far  from  their 
having  any  oppressive  taxation  of  property,  their  civil  list  is  actually  defrayed  by  a 
capitation  or  poll-tax.  During  the  past  sununer,  I  was  informed  by  a  citizen  of  Ala- 
bama, that  a  part  of  that  State,  which  owned  least  property  and  fewest  slaves,  wielded 
the  power  of .  Legislation — situated  as  to  slave  propertv,  as  the  East  of  this  State  it  to 
the  West,  and  yet  that  no  abuse  had  intervened,  and  that  none  was  apprehended. 
Let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  States  North,  West,  East  and  South  of  us,  and  we  look  in 
Vain  for  any  of  the  evils  pourtrayed  in  such  glowing  colours  by  the  gentlemen  on  tlM 
other  side  of  this  i^uestion.  Liberty  and  law,  equality  and  Justice,  peace,  prosperity 
and  good  order,  reign  throughout  their  borders ;  with  those  few  exceptions  of  popular 
excitement,  incident  to,  ana  inseparable  from,  all  free  Governments  under  the  sun. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  little  temporary  excesses  of  a  free  people  must  be  borne :  it  is  the 
evil  inseparable  from  the  good ;  there  is  no  human  good  without  its  alloy  of  evil.  I 
prefer  even  the  hurricanes  and  the  tempests  of  liberty,  to  the  calm  of  despotism. 

And  is  Virginia  less  fit  for  free  Government  than  her  sister  States  ?  Would  the 
same  causes  produce  different  effects  here  ?  In  mv  poor  judgment,  we  are  better 
situated  to  adopt  the  principle  of  extended  Suffii^  than  the  free  States,  according  to 
the  gentlemen  s  own  theories.  The  presence  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand 
slaves  entitled  to  no  political,  power,  and  excluding  perhaps  as  many  of  that  class  de- 
nominated bv  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  as  peasantry,  at  once  diminishes  the 
number  of  dangerous  voters  h^  that  amount,  dangerous  in  the  estimation  of  others, 
not  in  mine.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  no  overgrown  cities — no  overgrown  mana> 
factory  establishments.  With  a  population  proverbial  for  their  attachment  to  law,  or- 
der, and  public  tranquillity,  I  boldly  say,  if  any  State  in  this  Union  can  adopt  FVee 
Suffrage  with  safety,  Virginia  is  that  State.  The  extension  of  the  right  does  not  en- 
danger the  tranquillity  of  election — as  the  experience  of  the  Eastern  States  has  con- 
clusively proven — and  if  we  adopt  it,  and  pursue  the  policy  now  in  progress,  of  estab- 
lishing precinct  or  separate  elections,  we  disarm  these  primary  assembhes  of  any  dan- 
gerous tendencies  to  excess,  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  have. 

Have  not  the  non-freeholders  of  the  United  States,  shewn  their  capacity  lor  mU^ 
^vernment  in  the  election  of  members  of  Congress  ?  and  your  Presidents,  from  Wash- 
ington down  to  the  present  incumbent.^  I  say  the  oresent  incumbent,  because  what^ 
ever  be  my  opinions  of  him,  he  was  the  choice  of  Virginia.  Are  the  delegations  in 
Congress  from  other  States  less  talented  and  respected  than  our  own.'  fmean  no 
disparagement,  when  I  say  no.  And  can  a  non-freeholder  vote  discreetly  for  a  Fede- 
ral and  not  for  a  State  officer.'  Look  to  the  New  York  Convention  of  1821,  the  first 
fruits  of  this  General  Suffrage,  which  numbered  among  its  members,  Kentf  Spencer, 
Lansing,  Rirfus  King^  Sanford,  and  many  others,  though  less  known  to  fame,  not  the 
less  entitled  to  distinction.  Here  we  have  seen  a  body  of  men  elected  by  General 
Sufirage ;  a  comparison  with  which;  in  my  humble  opinion,  whatever  be  the  opinions 
of  others  to  the  contrary,  would  not  disparage  this  fireehold  Convention  of  ours, 
talented  as  I  am  willing  to  admit  it  to  be.  Look  too,  to  the  Bench,  the  Bar,  the  Le- 
gislative Halls  of  New  York :  you  behold  a  blaze  of  talents,  a  constellation  of  great 
men,  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  non-freeholders  are  told  they  are  contending  for  a  shadow — a 
right,  if  extended  to  them,  would  be  of  no  great  importance — that  under  the  old  state 
or  things,  every  thing  has  gone  on  well — we  have  lived  happily,  and  that  their  com- 
plaints are  unfounded,  and  their  grievances  imaginary.  We  are  told,  the  ownen  of 
the  country  should  govern  the  country :  that  the  freeholders  are  the  safest  deposito- 
ries of  power )  that  they  hold  it  in  their  trust  for  the  whole  community,  and  that  through 
them  all  are  virtually  represented.  My  reply  to  this  is,  that  a  man  who  has  no  voice 
in  the  Government,  holds  his  rights  by  the  sufferance  of  him  who  has ;  and  he  that 
thus  holds  his  liberty  at  the  will  of  another,  is  already  half  a  slave.  Because  the  non- 
freeholdera  have  not  been  hung  up  without  a  Judge  or  Jury— because  they  have  been 
idlowed  their  civil  rights,  the  gentlemen  say  they  have  not  been  injured.  Free  ne- 
groes are  allowed  all  Uieir  civil  rights ;  the  non-freeholders  no  more :  and  here  I  would 
recall  to  mind  a  very  proper  distinction  heretofore  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Orange,  (Mr.  Barbour,)  between  civil  and  political  rights.  Civil  ri^ts  may  be,  oflen 
•re,  and  have  been,  respected  and  secure  under  the  veriest  despotism :  and  he  very 
properly  illustrated  his  remark  by  a  reference  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  manr  of 
nis  successon.  I  consider  the  denial  to  any  man  of  any  portion  <n  his  political  rignts. 
or  pving  to  his  neighbour  more  than  his  own,  an  injury  of  the  gravest  character,    u 
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the  right  be  ideal,  existing  only  in  the  fancy  of  men,  equally  so  are  many  of  the  poe- 
eessions  men  hold  dearest — liberty  itself,  reputation,  fair  lame,  all  dearer  than  life,  and 
the  invasion  of  which  inflicts  the  deepest  wound  on  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their 
possessors.  But  I  have  shewn  sufficient  injury  done  to  the  non-freeholders,  by  simply 
announcing,  that  a  Convention  has  been  called  and  members  delegated  to  it,  without 
consulting  them  anv  more  than  if  they  were  slaves  or  free  negroes — an  example,  so 
fiur  as  I  am  informed,  never  before  set  in  these  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  answering  the  arguments  of  gentlemen,  I  have,  in  some  mea- 
rare,  anticipated  the  grounds  of  expediency  and  experience,  to  which  I  promised  to 
app€»al  in  the  commencement  of  my  remarks:  1  intended,  however,  to  have  carried 
out  my  remarks  on  these  two  branches  of  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
such  views  as  I  had  not  presented  in  answering  the  arguments  of  gentlemen,  who  had 
appealed  to  expediency  and  experience.  I  had  intended  to  endeavor  to  shew  the  be- 
neficent effects  of  extending  Suffi*afire,  by  allaying  discord  and  discontent,  restoring 
harmony  and  good  feeling  among  all  classes  and  conditions.  I  intended  to  shew  its 
moral  and  pohtical  tendencies,  and  amongst  these  its  direct  influence  and  operation-— 
to  elevate  tne  character  of  the  enfranchised;  but  finding  my  strength  exhausted,  and 
my  voice  fiuling,  I  will  detain  the  Committee  with  but  a  few  more  remarks  in  con- 
clusion. 

We  are  told  there  is  a  great  crisis  in  our  afiniirs,  big  with  danger  to  the  peace,  safety 
and  integrity  of  the  State.  I  doubt  not  the  sincerity  nor  the  moral  courage  of  those 
gentlemen,  who  have  admonished  us  of  these  dangers;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
fidth  in  these  predictions — I  am  not  perturbed  by  the  alarms  that  have  been  sounded : 
the  dancrers  so  much  dreaded  by  gentlemen,  are  the  creatures  of  their  own  imagina- 
tions :  that  bloody  sword  which  has  been  brandished  over  our  heads  by  the  gentleman 
firom  Hanover,  reeking  with  the  best  blood  of  the  land,  has  inspired  no  terror,  in  my 
mind ;  because  I  trust  that  his  sword,  and  that  of  every  true  Virginian,  like  the  noble 
Roman's  sword,  ^^  for  their  friends  have  only  leaden  points,"  ana  that  they  will  never 
be  formidable  except  to  the  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth.  I  trust  that  ere  the  time 
flball  arrive  to  unsheathe  a  sword  to  shed  each  other's  blood,  *^  consideration  will,  like 
an  angel,  come  to  save  us  from  the  obloquy."  Is  it  possible  that  Virginia,  of  all  the 
States  in  this  Union,  the  birth-place  of  sons  whose  sires  were  foremost  in  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  has  not  the  wisdom  and  the  patriotism  to  reform  her  fundamental 
law  without  violent  revolution  and  blood-shed — to  perform  quietly,  and  without  tu- 
mult, an  act  of  soverei^ty ,  which  even  the  Cherokee  Indians  can  perform  without 
violence ;  for,  they  lately  established  for  themselves  a  Constitution  for  their  govern- 
ment.' Tor  one  moment  to  suppose  separation,  disunion,  or  dismemberment  possible, 
is  to  pronounce  a  hbel  upon  the  wisdom  and  the  patriotism  of  our  constituents.  Be- 
lieve me.  Sir,  it  would  be  beyond  our  power  to  produce  such  a  result,  were  each  of  us 
to  return  to  our  constituents,  and  exert  our  utmost  powers  to  bring  about  so  calamitous 
a  consummation.  In  vain  would  be  all  our  puny  efforts  to  agitate  into  a  tempest  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  They  would  remain,  in  despite  of  all  our  efforts,  as  tran- 
quil as  the  great  ocean,  when  it  is  unruffled  by  the  storm — that  ocean,  whose  awful 
sublimity,  the  people  in  their  sovereign  power  and  grandeur,  so  much  resemble. 

Let  us,  then,  banish  from  our  minds,  and  from  our  deliberations,  all  intemperate 
feelings.  Let  us  practice  towards  each  other  the  republican  virtues  of  temperance, 
moderation  and  forbearance,  maintaining  our  opinions  always  with  firmness,  but  with 
deference  for  the  opinions  of  others — feeling  the  fortiter  in  re,  but  practising  the  awo- 
vUer  in  modo — eschewing  violence,  and  cuuivating  harmony  and  good  feeling — for, 
depend  upon  it,  tliat  as  much  wisdom  and  worth  as  I  admit  to  be  concentered  in  this 
bodv,  there  is  yet  more  in  the  community  we  represent.  The  eyes  and  the  thoughts 
of  that  community  are  now  directed  towards  tliis  ancient  metropolis,  the  seat  of  our 
deliberations — a  community,  in  whom  dwells  an  abiding  sense  of  justice,  and  a  deep- 
rooted  loyalty  to  social  order  and  law :  and  that  community  will  not  hold  him  guiltless 
who  throws  the  first  firebrand  into  the  fair  temple  of  our  political  hberty,  and  saps  the 
deep  foundations  of  our  ancient  and  beloved  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Thompson  having  resumed  his  seat, 

Mr.  Doddridqe  took  the  floor,  and  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chaiiman, — I  am  forced  to  meet  the  question  of  Suffrage  at  a  period  of  our  dis- 
cussions when  I  did  not  expect  it.  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  friends  of  reform 
had  determined  to  adjust  the  basis  of  Representation  in  both  branches  of  the  General 
Assembly  first.  In  this  they  have  met  with  difficulties  which  they  have  been  unable 
to  overcome.  My  own  opinion  was,  that  this  basis  in  both  Houses  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  same  resolution,  and  such  was  my  first  proposition.  That  proposition 
was  divided  at  the  suggestion  of  those  who  thought  otherwise,  to  enable  them  to  sus- 
tain the  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  some  other  in  the  Senate.  A  dif- 
ferent basis  in  the  Senate  was  claimed  on  two  grounds :  first,  to  protect  the  owners 
of  slaves  firom  oppressive  taxation  on  that  species  of  proper^,  and  secondly,  to  pre- 
lerve  the  title  firom  being  affected  by  any  species  of  Legislation.    The  present  views 
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Qf  a  majority  are  sufficiently  known,  but  it  xa  uncertain  whether  the  Senate  wiU  not 
be  placed  on  a  worse  ground  than  this  Convention  found  the  House  of  Delegates. 
Should  that  be  the  case,  the  greatest  end  for  which  the  oeople  called  us  together  will 
have  failed,  and  in  this  state  of  things  the  question  ot  Sufirage  is  pressed,  and  we 
are  impelled,  while  considering  it,  to  act,  in  some  deme,  as  u  the  very  worst  that 
can  happen  to  the  people  in  adjusting  representation,  had  actually  happened.  Thus 
situated,  Universal  Suffrage  would  be  rendered  acceptable  to  thousands,  who  never 
dreamed  of  its  introduction.  The  proposition  of  my  colleague,  from  Monongalia,  has 
not  yet  been  fully  tested,  because  of  tne  existing  uncertainty  of  the  real  ground  on 
which  we  stand.  Should  a  slave,  with  a  white.  Representation  be  introduced  into 
the  Senate ;  or  an  exclusive  Representation  of  taxation,  or  of  property,  there  will  be 
a  necessity  to  array  all  that  the  denounced  King  Numbers,  can  command.  The 
amendment  of  my  colleague  fell  but  little  short  of  Universal  Sufiage.  It  required 
the  payment  of  taxes  if  assessed,  but  did  not  require  their  assessment.  It  excluded 
paupers,  soldiers,  persons  adjudged  infamous,  and  all  such  as  had  not  resided  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  furnish  evidence  of  permanent  attachment  to  the  community.  The  un- 
certainty of  the  ratio,  both  acquired  and  lost  friends  to  Sufirage.  on  the  rejection  of 
my  colleague's  amendment.  The  rejection  of  the  resolutions  of  my  colleague  from 
Brooke,  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  did  not,  subtantially,  difi*er  mmi  my 
other  colleague's  amendment,  except  in  the  facilities  proposed  for  a  foreigner  to  ac- 
quire Suffinge  without  an  oath,  and  the  exclusion  of  a  native  until  twenty-two  yean 
of  age.  In  these  particulars,  1  would  have  proposed  a  small  alteration  to  remove,  per- 
haps, but  a  seeming  objection ,  but  that  the  fate  of  these  resolutions  had  already  been 
decided,  and  that  oecision,  according  to  known  rules,  governing  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  as  well  as  the  House,  stands  as  their  judgment,  until  reversed  in  the  House. 
So  far  as  the  propositions  of  my  other  colleague  from  Monongalia,  have  relation  to 
Suffrage,  thev  are  in  like  manner  disposed  of.  That  in  relation  to  education  is,  in- 
deed, imtouched.  That  most  important  subject  may  find  another  place  in  our  delibe- 
rations, or  if  not,  it  will  remain  a  subject  or  legislation,  and  may  form  an  important 
adjunct  to  the  Literary  Fund. 

The  question  of  extending  Suffiage  in  the  manner  proposed  b^  all  my  colleagues, 
although  at  rest  in  this  Committee,  will  remain  open  for  decision  m  the  House,  wnere 
I  hope  it  will  be  renewed  by  them,  or  some  of  them,  when  every  vote  may  be  spread 
before  our  constituents,  and  the  world. 

I  will,  in  my  turn,  oner  an  amendment,  presenting  Suffirage  in  another  form — not 
<iuite  so  extended,  yet  falling  but  little  short  of  the  plans  alreadv  discussed.  My  plan 
is  to  leave  the  present  right  untouched,  and  to  extend  it  to  all  those,  whether  nee- 
holders  or  not,  to  whom  Government  looks  for  support,  whether  by  revenue  taxes  or 
county  levies ;  by  impositions  payable  in  money  or  to  be  discharged  by  labour.  To  go 
farther  than  this,  would  be  to  trench  on  the  decisions  of  the  Committee ;  and  to  stop 
short  of  it,  would  be  disobedience  to  the  well  known  wishes  of  my  constituents. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  support  of  the  principles  asserted  by  the  amendment  now  under 
consideration,  I  need  not  detain  the  Committee  long.  My  constituents  have  been  so 
fully  heard,  and  their  rights  and  interests  so  ably  defended  by  each  of  my  colleagues, 
that  I  have,  indeed,  little  more  to  do,  than  to  implore  the  Committee,  to  bear  in  their 
recollections,  the  able,  and  as  I  think,  unanswerable,  arguments  of  each  of  them,  while 
I  endeavour,  briefly  to  arrange  and  pass  in  review  the  principal  topics  touched  in  this 
debate,  as  well  by  them  as  oUiers.  The  decisions  of  the  Committee  on  the  resolutions 
of  my  colleagues,  have  settled  the  principle,  so  far  as  the  Committee  are  concerned, 
that  Suffrage  shall  not  be  extended  to  those  not  taxed,  and  they  have  settled  nothing 
further.  My  effort  now,  is  to  extend  it  to  all  such  as  are  taxed.  This  I  know,  at 
least,  to  be  conformable  to  the  wish  of  the  whole  body  of  my  constituents.  My  col- 
leagues are  equally  certain  that  tlie  public  wish  is  to  go  farther.  Having  been  very 
;enerally  from  home  the  last  five  years,  my  information  is  less  exact  than  theirs,  but 

have  no  doubt  they  are  correct,  and  therefore  voted  with  them  for  the  extension 
they  desired. 

1  admL%  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  offers  one  valuable  ex- 
tension of  Suffiage :  I  mean  that  which  embraces  freeholders  now  excluded.  ,  These 
are  the  holders  of  less  than  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  and  of  lots  in  towns  without 
dwelling  houses,  where  the  value  shall  come  up  to  the  amount  required.  These 
freeholders  are  numerous,  and  the  estates  of  many  of  them  worth  more  than  sufficient 
to  purchase  an  hundred  freeholds  at  the  prices  at  which  Suffiage  has  been  estimated 
in  this  debate.  The  other  class  embraced  by  his  proposition,  are  termors,  in  a  legal 
sense  only.  They  are  virtually  freeholders,  and  are  so  considered  by  the  gentleman 
himself.  Leases  of  the  description  proposed  to  be  provided  for,  are  unknown  in  the 
West,  and  perhaps,  are  only  to  be  found  in  or  near  Norfolk^  so  that  the  effects  of  the 
provision  in  their  favor  will  be  both  Umited  and  local.  If  Sufi^e  is  not  to  be  ex- 
tended farther  than  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  proposes,  this  Convention  might 
as  well  not  have  been  called,  if  its  principal  object  was,  what  the  gentleman  ^n 
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Charlotte  (Mr.  Randolph}  affirms  it  to  haye  been— the  exUnsum  of  ike  Right  of  Sttf* 
frage.  The  extension  or  Soffitige.  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Cheeterfield,  is 
not  that  which  has  been  called  for  by  pubUo  opinion.  It  is  not  such  an  extension  of 
that  privilege  as  was  claimed  from  1806  to  the  present  time,  nor  is  it  that  for  which  a 
majority  of  freeholders  voted  in  1828,  when  thejr  spoke  this  body  into  existence.  A 
brief  review  of  the  Legislative  proceedings  which  led  to  the  present  Convention, 
will  not  only  prove  the  objects  for  which  we  have  been  convened,  but  that  their 
pubUcity  has  been  such  as  to  render  it  almost  incredible  that  in  calling  this  Conven- 
tion any  portion  of  freeholders  who  voted  for  it  could  have  been  cheated  out  of  their 
votes,  as  nas  been  alleged,  or  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  it  would 
be  attempted  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suffrage. 

Before  entering  into  this  review,  I  wish  to  eet  rid  of  a  difficulty  which  has  been 
constantly  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  present  aebate.  That  difficulty  arises  from  the 
sensitiveness  of  gentlemen  at  the  use  of  the  terms  aristocracy  and  oUgarcky.  By  the 
use  of  these  terms,  I  bave  never  meant  an  application  of  them  to  the  nearts.  feelings, 
or  characters  of  those  opposed  to  me ;  but  to  the  tendency  and  effects  of  tne  orinci- 
ples  they  maintain.  1  have  never  meant  them  as  personal,  or  as  offensive  or  abustT« 
epithets.  The  term  aristocrat  has  been  applied  to  me  nearly  all  my  life,  and  1  never 
took  personal  offence,  because,  I  knew  none  was  intended  by  those  who  used  it.  * 
They  supposed  my  political  principles  to  be  aristocratical,  in  which  I  knew  they 
were  honestly  mistaken.  The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  says,  he  has  so  frur  for- 
gotten his  Greek  as  not  to  remember  the  meaning  of  these  terms  in  that  lanffuag», 
and  he  only  knows  their  meaning  in  good  old  English,  and  not  the  modem  diidect  of 
that  tongue,  i  will,  in  that  dialect,  explain  my  meaning  of  both  terms.  They  ar« 
in  fiict  synonymous.  Each  of  these  terms  is  descriptive  of  a  Government  whose 
powers  are  vested  in  a  minority.  A  Government  thus  described,  is  contradistiiV' 
ffuished  from  a  monarchy,  or  Government  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  from  a  pure 
democracy,  or  Government  in  the  hands  of  every  man.  By  Government  in  the 
huids  of  a  few,  we  do  not  mean  a  small  select  few.  Few  and  many,  as  the  gentl*> 
man  from  Chesterfield  sa^s,  are  relative  terms.  In  their  just  sense  they  are  equiv^ 
lent  with  the  terms  majority  and  minority.  In  this  sense  I  use  them.  A  Govern- 
ment to  be  an  aristocracy  or  oligarchy,  b  not  necessarily  one  in  which  power  is  ac- 
quired by  descent  or  by  patent  This  is  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  terms,  and  if  I 
am  correct,  to  constitute  a  statesman  an  aristocrat  or  an  oligarch,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  he  should  be  one  of  those  holding  and  exercising  the  i>owers  of  the  few  over  the 
many— of  the  minority  over  the  majority.  And  I  maintain,  and  before  I  ait  <k>wn 
will  attempt  to  prove,  that  our  opponents  are  not  only  sustaining  in  this  Conventioii 
the  powers,  wishes  and  principles  of  a  minority  over  those  ot  a  majority,  but  the 
power  of  the  minority  of  a  minority  over  the  majority.  I  will  now  nroceed  to  the 
proposed  review  of  iJeffislative  proceedings  leading  to  the  call  of  this  body. 

In  the  session  of  1^,  afler  many  preceding  effints,  a  resolution,  re<|uiring  the 
sherifib  to  take  the  yotes  of  the  freeholders  at  their  next  election,  on  calhng  a  Con- 
yention,  passed  the  House  of  Deleg^ates.  In  the  Senate  it  was  postponed  indefinitely. 
At  that  period  we  were  so  diyided  mto  political  parties,  and  such  was  the  heat  and 
animosity  prevailing,  that  prudent  men  on  every  side  feared  the  caU  of  a  Convention. 
We  were  not  quaUned  for  cool  and  dispassionate  discussion.  The  causes  of  our  divi- 
sions were  of  a  temporary  character,  and  we  all  hoped  to  survive  them  with  their  ef> 
foots.  We  hoped  to  see  the  tranquillity  of  the  present  hour.  But  we  would  not  re- 
ject the  resolution,  lest  it  might  be  inferred  that  we  acknowledged  no  defects  to  exist, 
or,  at  least,  none  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  authorise  its  adoption.  The  subject, 
moreover,  had  not  been  sufficiently  canvassed  to  elicit  public  opinion,  and  in  that 
state  of  things,  the  measure  was  calculated  to  excite,  rather  than  quiet  the  pubhe 
mind.  A  preamble  assigning  those  reasons  as  the  grounds  of  it  was  drawn  up,  con- 
cluding with  a  resolution  of  postponement.  I  now  see  before  me  two  Judges  of  the 
General  Court,  not  members  of  this  body,  and  another  gentleman  who  is  a  member, 
all  of  whom  were  partakers  of  these  councils,  and,  if  the  curiosity  of  any  one  should 
be  excited,  he  can  satisfy  it  by  inspecting  the  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  that  day.  In 
the  year  1814,  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Delegates  was  rejected  by  a  small  majority  of 
yotes.  On  that  occasion  those  in  the  affirmatiye  represented  a  considerable  majority 
of  the  people.  As  that  bill  was  reported,  it  had  the  fi>llowinjg  preamble,  vix : 
"  Whereas,  it  is  represented  to  the  present  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  that  many 
good  citizens  desire  various  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  this  State ;  among 
the  most  important  is  the  extension  of  the  Right  of  SugraeCy  and  equalization  of  Rq^f 
sentationf  and  a  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  members  eleeted  in  pursuance  m  iheprO' 
sent  laws  and  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth"  4^.  The  words  desonbing  ^ 
causes  of  discontent  were  stricken  from  the  preamble  before  the  question  on  the  pas- 
sage was  taken.  Thb  was  done  to  avoid  any  legislative  commitment  of  members,  as 
to  the  causes  of  complaint  or  necessity  of  redress.  Althou^^  that  bill  did  not  pass, 
and  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  Journals,  a  printed  copy  is  to  be  found  in  the  clerk^  of« 
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fica.  By  this  measure,  it  is  made  manifest,  as  well  as  by  the  resolution  of  1806,  and 
all  the  intervening  efibrts,  that  the  people  had  settled  upon  freehold  Suffirage  as  one 
c^  the  eyiis  demanding  redress.  The  rejection  of  the  bill  of  1816,  by  those  repre- 
seating  a  minority  of  the  people,  increased  the  public  discontent,  and  led  first  to 
a  meetmg  of  a  political  character  at  Winchester,  and  after  that  to  the  assemblage  at 
Staunton^  called  the  Staunton  Ck>nyention,  of  1816.  The  memorial  of  that  body,  to« 
gether  with  numerous  petitions,  were  referred  to  a  committee  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  1616.  Their  report  underwent  a  tedious  discussion.  The  bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  contained  a  provision  looking  to  the  same  object  with  that  of  1815,  but  the 
objects  were  more  particularly  described  in  the  bill  of  ltil6,  viz :  **-  To  call  a  Conven- 
tion to  equalize  the  representation  of  the  free  white  people  of  this  State,  in  both 
Houses  of  the  General  Assemblj^ — to  equaUze  taxation — to  extend  the  Blight  of  Suf> 
firage  to  all  persons  having  sufficient  evidence  of  a  permanent  common  interest  with, 
and  attachment  to,  the  community,  and  provide  for  such  future  amendments  in  the 
Constitution  of  State  as  experience  shall  suggest  to  be  necessary."* 

Here  the  complaints  are  specified,  and  the  redress  suggested — ^*  to  equalize  the  re- 
presentation," or  whom  ?  **  the  firee  white  people ;"  ana  not  of  white  people  and  ne- 
groesj  nor  of  white  people  and  taxes.    Again,  where  is  their  representation  to  be 
equalized.'  and  the  answer  is  '*  in  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,"  and  not  in 
the  House  of  Delegates  alone.    The  Convention  of  1625,  at  Staunton,  need  not  be 
.  mentioned.    Their  memorial  was  the  subject  of  the  most  laboured  debates  in  the 
House  c€  Delegates  of  that  year,  and  in  both  Houses  in  the  two  years  following,  in 
the  latter  of  which  the  prayer  of  it  was  granted.    Thus  it  appears,  that  the  question 
of  Suffimge  is  one  amon^  others  which  luis  agitated  the  pubhc  mind  incessantly  since 
the  year  1606;  and  after  it  has  undergone  so  many  discussions  in  the  General  Assem- 
l)ly — in  the  newspapers  and  at  the  Hustings,  where  it  was  made  a  test,  is  it  not  paying 
'  a  miserable  compliment  to  the- judgments  or  recollections  of  our  freehold  ins-consti- 
jtoents  to  suppose  them  ignorant  in  the  spring  of  1828,  when  they  voted  for  this  Con- 
'  Tention,  that  the  contemplated  extension  of  Suffirage  would  be  among  the  most  pro- 
'  ninent  of  its  measures  ?  I  will  not  say  how  this  may  have  been  elsewhere,  but  I  will 
ftarlessly  affirm,  that  my  constituents  were  not  imposed  on,  and  that  no  man  was  ca- 
pable or  practising  such  an  imposition  in  my  district.    Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to 
ask.  whether  after  this  review,  it  is  fair  to  deny,  that  the  freeholders  cf  this  StaU  have, 
vnjact^  decided  the  question  under  considerationj  and  that  ire,  ourselveSj  are  called  hert 
iy  thmr  authority  to  execute  their  judgment. 

While  on  the  question  of  Sunrage,  permit  me  to  follow  the  example  of  others,  by 
bringing  to  view,  as  connected  wiu  it,  the  principal  questions  in  dispute,  and  to  cast 
from  the  consideration  of  it  all  such  matters  as  we  a£[ree  about.  The  remarks  1  in- 
tend to  offer  on  this  head  will  serve  to  shew,  and  I  think  to  demonstrate  what  I  pro- 
mised to  prove,  that  our  opponents  here  are  but  the  representatives  of  a  minority  of 
mminori^. 

In  determining,  then,  who  are,  according  to  all  our  principles,  the  only  safe  deposi- 
tories of  political  power,  whether  we  commence  with  the  fall  of  Adam — whether  we 
4r«w  our  maxims  from  the  savage,  the  natural  or  the  social  state  of  man — by  what- 
ever path  we  have  travelled  in  our  researches  or  reasonings,  we  have  all  arrived  at 
the  following  results — We  all  agree  to  exclude  the  other  sex — We  all  concur  in  ez- 
du^Ung  infimts,  those  under  military  bondage  in  actual  service — those  rendered  infi^ 
moos  by  their  crimes,  and  those  of  unsotmd  mind.  Who  then  are  they  whom  we  all 
agree  to  be  fit  and  capable  depositories  of  power  ?  They  are  males  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  upwards — of  sound  mind,  not  infamous,  nor  subject  to  another  man's 
will — that  IS,  fireemen.  So  far  we  are  all  agreed,  from  whatever  reasoning  we  may 
bare  arrived  at  this  agreement.  Questions  of  policy,  however,  present  tnemselves 
§ar  our  decision,  and  as  a  matter  of  policy  we  require  citizenship  and  residence  for  a 
certain  time,  but  those  opposed  to  us  require  in  addition  to  age,  citizenship  and  resi- 
dence, an  ownership  of  part  of  the  soil  of  the  State,  beUeving  that  nothing  less  than 
this  fbmishes  sufficient  evidence  of  interest  and  attachment  to  it.  In  this  we  differ, 
and  this  presents  the  great  question  of  poUcy  on  which  we  are  so  seriously  divided. 
The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  said,  very  significantly,  the  other  day,  that  he  knew 
who  he  was  who  had  asserted  that  the  non-freeholders  were  a  majority  over  the  free- 
holding  class  of  the  community.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  he  alluded,  but  I  will  say 
that  the  non-fr«eholders  in  the  Western  country  are  to  the  freeholders  a  maiotitv  of 
about  three  to  two.  I  have  understood  that  a  census  of  population  was  lately  taken 
in  the  oounty  of  Frederick,  firom  which  it  appeared  that  there  were  about  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  non-freeholders  in  that  sinj^le  county,  excluded  fit>m  Suffrage,  and 
who  would  be  otherwise  safe  depositories  of^power  under  all  our  principles,  and  I 
eannot  doubt  that  they  are  a  majority  throughout  the  State.  We  perfectly  agree  as 
to  those  who  are  the  depositories  of  every  scintilla  of  power,  but  differ  only  in  the 
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endenoe  of  attachment  to  the  community  that  such  ought  to  poMeM  hefort  we  admit 
him  to  participate  in  its  exercise.  On  our  part  we  agree  that  this  evidence  ought  to 
be  afforded,  out  we  insist  that  residence,  birth,  business,  choice  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, furnish  this  evidence,  with  satisfactory  certainty.  If  I  am  right  in  be- 
lieving the  non-freeholders  to  be  a  majority  of  the  qualified  depositories  of  power, 
then  r must  be  right  in  charging  those  opposed  to  us  with  supporting  the  fgetensioni 
of  a  minority  to  govern  a  majority.     But  the  proof  does  not  stop  here. 

I  have  understood  that  the  freehold  vote  on  the  question  of  calling  a  Convention, 
was  a  veiyjQiiljMte.  From  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  from  con- 
versationiTwith  memberr^of-thia  Convention,  and  of  the  last  House  of  Delegates,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  about  one-seventh  part  of  those  qualified  to  vote  did 
not  exercise  that  right  on  that  occasion.  If  I  am  right  in  this  estimate,  the  numbers 
of  qualified  voters  under  the  present  laws  will  be  ascertained  thus : 

They  who  voted  for  a  Convention  were,  21,893 

And  they  who  voted  against  it,  16,887 

Making,  38,780 

To  this  number  add  one-seventh,  not  voting,  5,540 

Making  the  number  of  voters,  44,320 

If  this  be  true,  and  if  none  but  freeholders  ought  to  vote,  then  gentlemen  are  her« 
SBStaining  the  pretensions  of  a  minority  of  those,  who  alone  ought  to  be  entitled.  Add 
to  the  number  who  voted  against  a  Convention  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  one  seventh  rart  of  that  number,  and  we  have  nineteen  thousand.  thre« 
hundred  and  twentj^-nine  meholders,  who  are  opposed  to  reform,  and  if  all  the  free- 
holders are  but  a  minority  of  qualified  persons,  tJien  it  is  manifest  that  the  gentleman 
from  Chesterfield  and  those  who  act  with  him,  are  exerting  themselves  here  to  carry 
into  effect  the  principles  of  a  minority  of  a  minority — a  minority  of  the  fireeholden 
who  are  a  minority  of  the  whole ;  and  the  intentions  of  nineteen  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twentv-nine  men  ak>ne,  if  carried  out  into  the  form  of  a  Constitution  will  result 
in  establishing  the  will  of  that  handful  as  the  Government  of  this  whole  people.  This 
will  be  an  oligarchy!  Nor  less  will  their  will  be  effectual  to  rule  and  control  the  oom- 
munity,  if  it  should  prevail  to  prevent  those  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  which 
are  required  bj  the  majoritv.  This  latter  consequence,  I  fear,  is  but  too  probabtoi 
and  should  this  be  the  result  of  our  labours,  the  effects  will  be  deplorable. 

The  gentleman  from  Southampton,  (Mr.  Trezvant,)  joining  in  self^ommendation 
of  our  public  morals,  attributes  their  purity  to  our  Constitution  and  laws;  uj^ing,  that 
Governments  have  a  tendency  to  form  and  correct  public  opinion.  That  legiMation 
has  this  effect,  is  a  political  truth — it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  however,  but  only  half. 

The  law-giver,  to  be  wise,  must  regard  public  opinion.  Wise  laws,  in  a  great  de« 
ffree,  springr  out  of  that  opinion  and  conform  to  it  While  public  opinion  acts  on  the 
mislator,  his  laws  act  back  on  that  opinion  and  assist  to  enlighten  and  control  it. 
Thus,  legislation  and  public  opinion  mutually  act  on  each  other  as  moral  cause  and 
effect  This  consideration  suggests  the  duty  of  €k>vemment  to  consult  the  will  and 
feelings  of  the  people  under  every  aspect  and  every  change — a  duty  so  well  defined, 
mnd  so  aMy  enforced  by  my  worthy  colleague  from  Brooke,  (Mr.  Campbell,)  that  I 
haye  only  to  beg  the  Committee  to  bear  his  argument  on  this  topic  in  mind.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  add  to  it 

Having  shewn  how  many  persons  are  entitled  to  Suffra|re  at  present,  I  will  proceed 
to  enquire  what  number  will  be  added  to  them  by  extending  the  privilege  to  all  per- 
sons paying  a  revenue  tax,  and  how  many  more,  if  those  subject  to  levies  and  not 
taxes  were  embraced.  Those  charged  with  land  tax  are  ninety-two  thousand — From 
this  whole  number  are  deducted,  firat,  all  females ;  second,  all  male  minors,  and  per- 
sons of  unsound  mind  ;  third,  all  foreigners ;  and  fourth,  all  freeholders  holding  real 
estates  less  than  that  which  at  present  confers  the  right.  These  deductions  leave,  as 
I  suppose,  the  number  I  have  already  stated  as  that  of  the  oualified  voters,  viz :  forty- 
four  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty — ^The  number  or  persons  pajring  taxes  on 
personal  property  are  ninety-five  thousand ;  of  these,  I  may  say,  each  person  paying  a 
land  tax  is  one,  and  therefore,  deducting  the  qualified  voters  from  those  paying  a  pjro- 
perlT  tax,  there  will  remain  about  fifty-one  thousand ;  but  to  ascertain  what  portion 
of  these  will  be  admitted  to  Sufi!rage  by  my  present  proposition,  I  have  had  examina- 
tions laade  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  ninety-five  thousand  are  females,  and 
find  them  to  be  one-ninth  of  the  whole,  and  supposing  that  male  minors  and  persons 
labouring  under  disabilities,  may  amount  to  as  large  a  proportion  as  all  females  of 
every  description,  (which  is  allowing  too  much,)  I  arrive  at  the  result  in  the  following 
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Number  of  penoni  paying  tazef  on  poraonal  property  ■■  stated  in  the  Coimnie- 
nonere'  bookt.  96,866 

Deduct  for  females  of  all  descriptiona  one-ninth,  10,650 

Ditto  for  infant  males  and  others,  10,650 

Ditto  all  those  now  entitled  to  vote,  aa  fteeholden,  and 
alio  on  the  property  list,  44,320 

65,e» 

30,236 
This  would  leave  thirty  thoosand  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  persons  to  whom,  by 
my  present  proposition,  I  would,  extend  the  Right  of  Suffrage.  By  this  addition 
the  number  of  voters  will  be  augmented  to  sevens-four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifW-six.  Should  this  proposition  prevail,  it  will  encourage  me  to  propose  its  further 
enlargement  to  all  persons  subject  to  levies,  or  other  county  impositions  payable  in 
money  or  labour.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  correct  estmiate  of  the  number  of 
males  twenty-one  years  of  a^e,  who  are  subject  to  road  laws  and  levies.  From  militia 
returns,  and  from  unperfect  hsts  of  titheables  in  our  power,  it  is  reasonable  to  estimate 
them  at  about  twenty-two  thousand.  These  added  to  the  thir^  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty-ux,  who  pay  a  property  tax,  make  a  total  of  fifty-two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  men,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  sound  mind,  and  therefore  safe  de- 
positories of  political  power,  who  are  wholly  disfi^nchised  in  Virffinia ;  others  make 
this  number  greater,  but  I  am  sure  my  calciuation  is  within  bouncu.  The  class,  thus 
excluded,  have  been  claiming  their  rights  ever  since  1806.  They  have  not  been  noisy 
and  troublesome,  because  they  depended  on  their  freeholding  brethren,  whose  honor- 
^le  exertions  in  their  &vour  have  been  incessant.  The  excluded  classes  were  told 
horn,  every  ouarter  to  be  patient,  and  the  fireeholders,  their  neighbours,  would  deal 
liberally  with  them.  When  the  vote  wwa  taken  on  the  law  of  1827,  whether  a  Con- 
vention should  be  called  or  not,  they  were  excluded,  as  they  had  been  on  the  passa^^ 
of  that  law.  They  were  again  excluded  from  the  polls  wnen  the  members  of  this 
body  were  elected,  because  those  who  made  the  law  of  last  session  were,  like  our- 
.  selves,  the  agents  of  fireeholders.  Last  June  these  people  were  Msured  that  this  Con- 
vention would  make  full  provision  for  them :  this  thev  believed  and  rested  in  quiet.  A 
majority  of  fireeholders  are  here  ready  by  their  defoffates  to  redeem  every  pledge : 
they  are  manacled,  however,  by  the  law  which  scaled  their  power  by  the  census  of 
1810.  Instead  of  relieving  the  majority  of  qualified  persons,  members  of  this  body, 
representing  nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  fi>eeholder8,  are  ten- 
dering to  us  with  an  unrelenting  hand,  their  ratios  of  representation  in  three  forms — 
first,  white  persons  and  taxation;  second,  the  Federal  number,  and  third,  taxation 
alone  in  the  Senate,  as  if  determined  on  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  in  one  house  at  least. 
I  have  shewn,  that  the  freeholding  class  onalified  to  vote  by  the  present  laws  are  to 
the  number  of  qualified  persons  as  ^rty-rour  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty,  to 
fifty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  of  the  former  number,  twenty-one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three  voted  for  relief:  to  these  are  to  be  added 
one-seventh  of  their  number,  who  omitted  to  vote,  and  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  making  twenty-five  Uiousand  and  twenty  fireeholders  on  the  side 
of  tha  non-fi^eholders,  and  of  course,  against  every  basis  except  the  firee  white  popu- 
lation. To  come  at  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  popular  strength,  I  think  it  fiur  to  add 
to  the  excluded  classes,  the  fireeholders  who  voted  for  this  Convention  and  their  ])ro- 
portion  of  qualified  voters  who  did  not  vote :  this  will  present  us  with  an  astonishing  < 
state  of  things ;  nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  fireeholders,  oppos- 
ing the  will  of  twenty-five  thousand  and  twenty  of  their  own  class,  and  of  fifty-two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  quiUified  persons,  not  of  their  class ;  that  is, 
nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  men,  against  seventy-severi  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  (owing  to  ue  injustice  of  the  law  under  which  we 
are  acting)  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  Here  we  behold  that  oligarchy  wo  depre- 
cate !  After  the  rise  of  this  Convention,  if  nothing  be  done  for  their  relief,  this  large 
proscribed  class  will  not  again  be  lulled  to  sleep — ^their  eyes  are  on  us  at  this  moment — 
not  a  paragraoh  in  the  Gazettes  escapes  them— they  will  discover  in  these,  that  they 
have  no  attachment  to  their  country  in  common  with  a  freeholder.  They  will  read 
in  the  speeches  of  members,  that  their  allegiance  is  that  of  the  heart,  that  there  is 
another  allegiance  which  is  the  creature  of  reason.  After  all  this,  should  this  country 
be  again  involved  in  war,  how  can  these  oppressed,  excluded,  disgraced  men,  be  en- 
trusted to  bear  arms  in  its  defence  ?  When  the  gentleman  assures  us,  that  the  alle- 
S'ance  he  bears  the  Commonwealth  is  that  of  the  heart,  I  believe  him — ^not  because 
>  declares  it,  I  know  it  by  comparing  him  with  myself,  and  such  as  I  am,  I  suppose 
every  other  member  to  be.  Rely  upon  it,  all  those  to  whom  Government  looks  for 
supjport,  either  of  general  or  county  administration,  in  peace  or  in  war,  owe  it  the  al- 
legiance of  the  heart,  or  they  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  its  defence  ;  and  thus  al- 
legiance ought  not  to  be  worn  down  by  that  oppression  which  breaks  the  heart 
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I  hmr%  alwttyi  eowadored  oar  ■jntem  of  making  and  repairing  public  roads  aa  jpecu- 
liarlj  oppraaaiTe.  Farmara  and  others  in  the  West,  who  employ  white  labour,  feel  it 
in  the  waces  they  are  compelled  to  g}Ye.  In  some  places  a  poor  man  walks  ten  or 
fifteen  mifos  with  his  spade,  aze,  or  mattock,  to  work  on  roods.  In  many  places,  ten 
and  twenty  days  in  the  year  are  required,  and  this  from  journeymen,  wno  have  not 
yet  acquired  stock  enough  to  commence  for  themselves — from  labourers  and  others 
who  have  no  property  in  the  world.  I  had  hopes,  that  aAer  reforming  Representa- 
tion, one  of  the  first  measures  of  legislation  would  be,  to  abolish  our  present  road 
laws,  and  with  them  every  species  of  poll-tax ;  until  then,  I  have  no  hope  to  see  this 
great  evil  cured.  I  have  witnessed  so  many  abortive  efibrts  to  put  down  these 
oppressive  regulations,  that  until  Representation  is  reformed,  1  never  hope  for  a  suc- 
eessful  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  concur  in  the  expressions  of  alarm  for  our  divisions. 
There  is  not  the  least  danger  without  When  I  before  spoke  of  numbers,  I  meant 
any  thing  else  than  a  threat  <tf  forty-two  thousand  bayonets.  I  said  that  if  our  hopes 
were  to  appease  the  anxietj^  of  so  many^men,  these  hopes  would  be  fatally  blastedTby 
a  rejection  of  their  just  claims,  and  to  urge,  that  soon,  very  soon,  these  claims  must 
prevail.  I  am  happy  to  Bind  that  but  one  gentlemen,  (Gov.  Giles,)  considered  me  as 
ottering  a  threat,  afld  that  but  one  other  gentlemen,  (Mr.  Stanard,)  looked  on  mv 
language  as  uncourteous.  Ma^y  expressions  esci^  us  in  the  heat  of  debate  which 
our  own  reflections  would  chasten.  Of  this  description,  was  the  figure  of  the  bloody 
•word  used  by  the  gentleman  from  Hanover,  (Mr.  Morris,)  and  the  declaration  of  tbie 
l^tleman  firom  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  that  a  Government  in  the  hands  of  a  ma- 
jority of  numbers,  would  be  such  an  oppressive  and  insupportable  tyranny,  0s  no  man 
SMT  did  or  would  mtbmit  to.  There  is  no  danger  of  a  dismemberment  of  this  State,  I 
lM>pe,  and  yet  it  wiU  »otM  be  ruled  by  numbers.  To  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
looking  to  such  an  event,  I  will  communicate  an  advice  once  given  to  myself,  by 
Major  Jackson  of  Philadelphia,  who  I  ivas  told,  was  the  last  surviving  member  of 
General  Washington's  mihtary  fiunily.  Speakin|^  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  as  an 
acquisition  likely  to  produce  a  division  of  the  Union  of  these  States  in  time,  the  gen- 
tleman I  have  mentMwed,  cautioned  me  in  a  low  voice  thus :  '*  when  any  man  speaks 
of  a  division  of  these  States,  as  a  thing  desirable  or  possible,  he  does  more  than  com- 
mit an  error."  And  1  can  assure  gintlemen  here,  that  when  they  speak  of  a  division 
of  this  State,  as  a  thing  to  be  desired,  they  do  '<  more  than  commit  an  error." 

We  are  told  from  several  quarters,  that  if  Suffrage  be  extended,  the  purity  of  our 
•lections  will  be  destroyed,  and  tumult  and  riot  take  place  of  peace  and  order.  The 
gentleman  firom  Chesterfield,  almost  Questions  the  words  of  m^  colleagues,  when 
•peaking  of  matters  within  their  own  knowledge.  Thev  had  said  that  their  consti- 
toents  were  well  acquainted  with  the  efiects  of  General  Su&age,  in  the  States  cm 
«ar  border,  and  that  they  nevertheless  desired  that  privilege  extended  here  as  far  as 
we  propose.  That  gentleman  declares,  he  never  heard  of  one  Virginian,  who  had 
•ver  seen  an  election  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  or  Kentucky,  who  was  not  cured,  for^ 
•ver  cured,  of  a  desire  to  see  Suffirage  extended,  or  the  ballot  introduced.  I,  in  my  place, 
am  bound  to  eonfirm  what  mv  colleagues  have  declared.  My  experience  is  not  ffreat ; 
indeed,  I  never  saw  many  elections  m  Pennsylvania,  and  none  m  Ohio ;  those  1  saw 
in  Pennsylvania  were  on  the  border  of  Virginia,  where  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
of  Virgima  origin,  having  been  inhabitants  of  our  county  of  Yohioghany,  m  gallantly 
given  away  by  the  wisdom  of  the  men  of  1776.  I  never  saw  there,  a  more  riotous  eleo- 
tum,  than  that  of  1799,  in  this  city,  when  one  of  the  candidates  for  Congress,  was  a 
gentleman  now  a  member  of  this  House,  and  the  other,  the  fiither  of  another  mem- 
ber ;  he  was  personated  on  that  occasion,  by  a  third  member  of  this  Convention,  who, 
•ince  then,  held  for  twenty  years,  the  office  of  Attomev  General,  during  all  which 
time,  he  sa^s,  the  whole  Government  went  on  very  well. 

Mr.  Chairman, — The  effort  we  are  making  is  one,  the  object  of  which,  is  to  reform 
our  Constitution,  on  our  own  principles,  and  to  give  practical  effect  to  those  declared 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  What  we  contemplate  is  not  a  revolution.  The  Government 
m  an  elective  Republic,  and  we  mean  to  leave  it  so.  Tet  we  are  warned  of  the  dan- 
gers and  horrors  of  revolution.  Revolutions,  it  is  said,  never  stop  at  the  objects  first 
bad  in  view,  but  the  ball  once  set  in  motion,  goes  downward  on  the  road  to  anarw 
•hy  or  despotism,  and  never  stops.  One  ftlse  step  can  never  be  recalled ;  the  descent 
to  min  is  easy,  but  to  return,  difficult,  if  not  impossible :  hoc  opus,  kU  labor  ut.  Could 
we  forget  where  we  are,  and  listen  to  the  speeches  of  gentlemen  in  opposition,  we 
should  forget  the  business  we  are  engaged  in ;  we  should  imagine  we  were  listening 
to  Burke  on  the  French  Revolution.  All  the  horrors  of  that  volcano  are  set  before 
us,  as  if  in  our  madness,  we  were  ready  to  plunge  into  it.  We  are  likened  to  the 
impious  priests  of  France  in  the  last  age;  we  are  called  fanatics,  dreamers,  and  even 
diivellen,  by  a  gentleman  of  this  city :  the  history  of  the  ancient  Republics  is  invoked 
to  alarm  us:  at  one  time  it  is  said,  that  each  of  these  periahed  when  Suffirage  was  made 
ftaorali  wd  Gov^nunonts  estabUahed  on  the  rights  of  numbers.    With  much  more 
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troth  we  an  agmin  told)  that  theae  Republica  with  aU  their  temporary  Goremaiesli, 
have  fallen,  witboat  leaying  in  their  hiatoriea  anj  thinf  for  <mr  inatructkNi :  the  tretli 
ia,  that  neiUier  in  antiquity,  nor  in  the  agea  aocoeedinf  the  fidl  of  Rome,  were  there 
any  Oovernmenta  formed  on  our  model ;  not  one.  Before  oura,  there  never  ezietod 
one  Government  in  the  world  in  which  the  whole  power  waa  yeeted  in  the  peopk. 
and  ezerciaed  by  them  through  their  Repreaentatiyea;  in  which,  powen  were  divided 
between  aeparate  and  diatinct  bodiea  of  magiatraoy,  and  in  which  no  nobihty  or  privi- 
leeed  order  exiated.  It  ia  in  vain,  theretbre,  thiat  we  are  inceaaantly  lectured  like 
achool-boya  about  the  Republica  of  Greece,  Sparta,  Lacedvmon,  Rome,  and  Car* 
thage.  m  our  aenae  of  the  term,  in  the  Virgima  aenae  of  it,  neither  of  theae  waa  m 
Republic ;  they  have  periahed  indeed,  aa  all  othera  of  the  aame  age  have  done ;  aome 
by  war  and  conquest,  aome  by  one  cauae,  and  aome  by  another,  r erhapa,  among  the 
inacrutable  decreea  of  Providence,  there  ia  one  by  which  all  Govemmenta  like  the  i 
composing  them,  are  to  have  a  beginning,  a  maturity,  and  an  end. 

Gentlemen  who  oppoae  us,  continually  turn  our  attention  to  England,  aa  the  i 
try  whose  hiatory  ia  replete  with  inatruction^and  from  whose  Conatitation  and  lawv, 
we  have  borrowed  the  trial  by  jury,  habeas  corjnu^  and  the  acheme  of  Representation 
itaelf.  I  concur  with  the  gentlemen  in  their  appeala  to  thia  aouroe  of  infonDft> 
lion.  I  believe  with  the  gentlemen  oppoaed  to  ua,  that  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land ia  the  beat  that  could  exiat  for  that  people ;  it  would  not  do  for  ua.  We  have 
diapenaed  with  king,  nobility,  and  hierarchy ;  we  have  no  uae  for  theae  eatabliah- 
menta.  I  do  not  beUeve  the  English  people  could  be  governed  by  our  ConatitaUon 
and  laws,  and  I  am  the  more  proud  of  them  and  my  country,  in  proportion  aa  1  am 
aatiafied  that  no  people  on  evth,  ouraelvea  excepted,  could  auatain  our  free  institu- 
tions. It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  the  elective  avatem  of  England,  in  her  r4>mmon 
law,  in  her  chartera,  and  customs,  we  are  to  look  for  the  aovircea  from  which  we  and 
our  ancestora  have  extracted  our  best  principles.  Thus  for  1  do  most  heartily  coneor 
with  the  gentlemen  from  Chesterfield,  fit>m  Richmond,  and  from  Oranse. 

But  the  ball  of  revolution,  once  aet  in  motion,  rolls  down  to  anarchy  first,  and  then 
to  despotiam !  It  never  returna !  And  is  it  really  so  ?  Permit  me  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  aome  of  the  civil  revolutiona  of  £n|^d,  (for  there  have 
been  aeveral,)  in  which  the  ball  of  revolution  ascended,  and  atopped  at  the  point  de- 
aired  ;  and  the  fruits  of  which,  are  now  the  boast,  both  of  that  country  and  of  thia.  On 
what  does  the  Englishman  pride  himself,  when  contrasting  his  condition,  with  that  of 
the  aubject  of  any  other  country  ?  The  anawer  readily  occura ;  the  great  and  leaaer 
charters  of  Enghah  Ubertiea ;  jury  trial,  the  habeaa  oorpua,  the  common  law,  the 
Right  of  Suffirage ;  in  abort,  the  Engliahman  reioioee  in  hia  civil  and  religioua  libertiea ; 
in  a  Government  of  lawa.  Among  all  hia  bleaainga,  he  ia  in  the  hv»it  of  naming 
magna  charta  as  the  first :  when  ana  how  waa  that  charter  obtained  ?  It  waa  obtained 
by  revohuUm  at  Runny  Meade.  A  majority  of  the  Barona  demanded  of  King  John 
a  charter  of  privilegea  and  libertiea,  as  English  subjects :  the  King  refused,  and  this 
majori^  of  Barons  armed  themaelves,  (for  mimbers  ruled  there.)  The  King  wrote  to 
them,  to  know,  what  were  theae  libertiea  and  privilegea  about  which  they  were  ao 
anxious.  The  Barona  answered,  that  the  privilegea  they  demanded  were  granted  by 
the  King's  fother.  From  this  anawer  it  is  suppled ,  that  the  great  charter  had  first 
been  granted  by  King  Henry  the  third.  This  fiu^t  is  not  certain  however,  nor  ia  it 
important:  the  King  aigned  certain  articlea  of  agreement,  promising  a  charter  of  the 
rignts  demanded,  which  the  Barona  had  drawn  up  in  writing,  as  we  propose  to  do : 
he  engaged  to  meet  them  on  a  certain  day,  in  July,  1215,  to  give  full  effect  to  this 

g^eement.  Instead  of  performing  what  he  had  promissd  to  do  in  good  foith,  the 
ing  interposed  a  difficulty ;  that  difficulty  was  not  a  ratio  of  freemen  and  villains, 
of  men  and  taxea,  or  of  federal  numbera.  He  wrote  to  the  Pope,  and  placed  his 
kingdom  under  his  protection,  offering  himself  for  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
when  the  day  arrived,  inatead  of  performing  hia  engagement,  he  informed  the  Barons 
of  his  intentions,  and  that  his  kingdom  being  now  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  they  c<»ald 
not  touch  it  without  im]nous,  (if  frecollect  we  have  heard  this  word  here,)  handa.  The 
Barons,  on  receipt  of  this  evasive  answer,  attacked  and  carried  aeveral  of  the  King's 
caaties ;  and,  as  tne  Pope  could  give  no  assistance,  and  St.  Peter  came  not  to  claim  hia 
heritage,  the  King  and  his  minority  had  to  yield  to  a  majority  of  Barona.  The  chn^ 
ter  was  signed  and  aealed,  and  with  the  agreement  which  preceded  it,  is  preserved  m 
the  tower  of  London  to  this  day.  Thia  charter  is  a  body  of  what  we  would  now  oall 
common  law,  of  family  law.  The  ladiea  of  that  day  were  as  effectually  repreaented 
by  those  Barona,  as  they  of  the  present,  are  by  ua.  Their  rights  of  dower ;  of  quaran- 
tine ;  of  protection  dunng  minority  against  disparaging  marriagea,  are  enforced;  not 
granted,  for  they  had  existed  frt>m  time  immemorial. 

Thia  fflorioua  civil  revolution,  waa  effected  in  two  or  three  abort  montha,  in  the 
year  1215.  Between  that  year,  and  the  year,  1688,  aeveral  reyoluti<ms  occurred  and 
were  attended  with  the  aame  happy  reauHa,  the  conaeqnencea  of  which,  were  fi«- 
quent  renewala  of  the  great,  and  the  additiona  of  the  leaaer  charter,  and  the  «rCic«K 
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ji^MT  cartag.    In  eaoh  of  Umm  revi^iitions  the  btll  wu  rolled  up,  •ndi  At  th«  Mid  of 
each,  the  rights  of  the  people  who  rolled  it,  acquired  additional  ■trengUi. 

1  pan  on  to  the  well-kno¥m  revolution  of  1683.  Until  thia  time,  England  had 
never  known  the  blessings  <^  an  independent  Judiciaijr.  The  tenure  quamdiu  bene 
se  gesterUf  had  never  been  inserted  in  Vut  one  commission.  Great  as  was  the  value 
jOused  by  our  Whig  ancestors  in  1688,  on  tlnir  charters,  their  laws,  their  jury  trial, 
and  their  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  they  looked  upon  these  rights  and  privileges,  as  in 
some  degree  of  danger,  so  long  as  tiie  Judges  were  dependent  on  the  Kine  or  his 
ministry.  The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  said  the  otner  day,  that  when  the  King 
is  weak  and  protligate,  the  rights  of  the  people  gain  ground.  William  was  weak  at 
least :  his  rulmff  desire  was  to  insert  in  the  act  oi  settlement,  a  provision  limiting  the 
succession  to  tLe  heirs  of  his  kins-woman,  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover:  he  was 
too  weak  to  perceive  that  his  Parliament  were  determined  to  do  this  at  all  events ; 
that  no  other  course  could  consist  with  their  policy.  The  Parliament  practised  on 
the  King's  weakness,  and  as  a  consideration  for  the  settlement  of  the  Crown,  ex- 
torted his  concession,  that  the  Judges  of  England  should  hold  their  commissions 
during  good  behaviour.  Unfortunate^  for  ScoUand  and  Ireland,  this  provision  was 
omitted  in  each  of  their  acts  of  union  with  England,  and  the  effects  of  Judicial  de- 
pendence and  indepttidence,  have  been  manife^ed  in  the  three  kingdoms  in  our  0W9 
days.  A  great  effi>rt,  common  to  the  Whigs  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  was 
made  at  the  same  time.  The  object  was  Parliamentary  reform.  The  necessi^  of  re- 
form was  manifest  The  means  proposed  were  orderly  and  constitutional.  Govern- 
ment endeavored  to  suppress  the  United  Irish  in  Ireland,  the  friends  of  reform  in 
Scotland,  and  corresponding  societies  in  London.  In  connicts  between  Government 
and  people,  considerable  excesses  happened  in  each  kingdom.  The  laws  of  Ireland 
differ  from  those  of  Scotland,  and  tiie  laws  of  each  firom  those  of  England ;  I  mean 
those  relating  to  crimes  and  punishments :  the  greatest  difference  was  in  the  Forums, 
before  which  the  subjects  of  each  kingdom  were  brought  for  trial.  The  Englishman, 
was  brought  before  independent  Judges ;  those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  before  Judges 
amenable  to  the  King  and  his  ministers.  The  Irishman  suffered  death ;  the  Scotch- 
man banishment ;  while  the  Englishman  was  acquitted  and  greeted  as  a  patriot.  £b- 
^ishmen  were  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  concession  of  William ;  the  Judges  were 
not  secure  firom  a  demise  of  the  Crown,  and  this  defect,  at  length,  was  remedied  by 
statute,  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Greorge's.  Here  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of 
four  or  five  civil  revolutions,  if  our  present  effort  may  be  called  one.  All  these  bi^ 
pened  in  our  mother  country.  Before  the  first,  the  Government  of  that  country  was 
a  feudal  monarchy,  a  despotism ;  since  the  last,  it  is  a  free  limited  monarchy.  These 
civil  revolutions  have  made  that  Government  such,  that  it  is  receiving  every  day  the 
warm  and  reiterated  plaudits  of  our  opponents  on  this  floor.  From  the  last  of  these 
revolutions,  we  have  copied  our  independent  Judiciary ;  and,  although,  I  will  aid  to 
create  more  responsibility  there,  I  pra;^,  that  we,  and  our  posterity  to  remotest  time, 
may  never  be  weak  enough  to  part  with  this  surest,  greatest,  sheet-anchor  of  every 
free  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  do  we  hear  on  this  occasion,  more  than  the  alarming  predio- 
tions,  melancholy  forebodings,  and  evil  auguries  usual  on  every  question  of  re- 
form ?  When  were  men  in  power  ready  for  reform  ?  When  did  they  yield  power 
except  to  force  or  fear  ?  We  have  Uved  to  see  Catholic  emancipation  in  Ireland,  after 
the  fidlure  of  many  attempts  to  accomplish  that  measure.  On  each  of  these  occa- 
sions, niinisters  answered  according  *to  custom ;  sometimes,  that  the  country  was  at 
war  with  France,  or  the  whole  Continent;  sometimes,  the  Christian  religion  was  in 
danger;  and  at  others,  that  reform  would  jeopardize  both  Church  and  State.  Their 
preSctions  were  never  more  fearful  and  gloomy,  than  on  the  eve  of  CathoUc  eman- 
cipation. They  were  precisely  of  the  same  nature,  and  of  the  same  justice,  with 
those  of  our  opponents  here.  The  Cathohcs  are  emancipated,  and  England  has 
gained  strength  by  that  act  of  justice.  By  a  similar  act  of  political  emancipation, 
Virginia  will  increase  her  strength  and  happiness,  notwithstanding  the  forebodmgs  of 
men  about  to  part  with  power. 

Permit  me  to  ask,  if  all  civil  revolutions  go  downward,  and  necessarily  tend  to  an- 
archy and  despotism,  what  do  gentlemen  make  of  that  of  1776  f  Perhaps,  there  are 
thoee  who  think  us  anarchists  at  the  present  moment. 

History  does  not  present  us  with  the  arguments  of  King  John  and  his  minority,  in 
1215 ;  these  are  lost  in  the  misbi  of  time.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  revolutionanr 
transactions  before  that  of  1688.  With  the  Torv  arguments  of  that  time,  we  are  well 
acquainted.  The  exclusive  friends  of  the  old  donstitution  of  England,  treated  all  in- 
novation as  dangerous,  and  as  tending  to  destroy  the  ro^^al  prerogative.  There  WM 
a  respectable  puty  opposed  to  that  revolution,  when  it  took  place,  and  many  an 
honest  Englishman  is  of  that  opinion  at  the  present  day.  There  always  was,  and 
there  always  will  be,  a  strong  party  in  every  country  oppoe^  to  reform,  however  ne- 
cessary, and  however  apparent  that  necessity,  and  their  intentions  are  generally 
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honest,  and  their  views  patriotic.    Between  the  contending  portiefl  on«uch  < 
time  is  the  judge,  and  experience  the  arbiter. 

Mr.  Chairman, — I  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  Qiair  and  Committee,  i 
Tested  in  their  attention  to  my  remarks  on  this  trying  occasion. 

Mr.  Stanard  offered,  by  way  of  conciliation  and  compromise,  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Lei^h  r 

**  And  every  each  citizen  who  ahSl  be  a  lessee  of  a  tenement  of  the  yeariy  vahie 
of  dollars,  for  a  term  of  or  more  years,  by  deed  dnly  recorded  three  months 

before  the  time  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  dr  which  lease  at  least  years  tAuSi 

be  unexpired  at  the  time  he, offers  to  vote. 

'*  Anci  every  such  citizen  who  shall  witliin  one  year  before  he  may  offer  to  vote, 
have  a  tax  or  taxes  to  the  amount  of  assessed  on  property,  whether  real  or 

personal  owned  by  him,  and  shall  have  actually  paid  such  tax  or  taxes  at  least  three 
months  before  he  shall  so  ofier  to  vote." 

Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  called  for  a  division  of  the  question,  and  it  was  divided  according. 

Mr.  Johnson  suggested,  that  if  the  present  amendment  should  be  adopted,  it  wmud 
supercede  that  part  of  Mr.  Leigh's  amendment  which  admits  termors  with  leases  re> 
newable  at  pleasure.  He  pointed  out  as  an  objection  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Leigh's 
mmendment,  that  leases  of  the  description  he  has  mentioned,  in^Ctoad  of  being  as  now 
confined  to  Norfolk,  would  be  multipfied  every  where,  and  so  drawn  as  to  confer  the 
Right  of  Suffrage,  and  yet  not  to  extend  beyond  a  single  year  or  other  limited  term : 
this  could  easily  be  effected  by  making  the  fine  to  be  paid  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease 
so  large  that  no  tenant  could  pay  it. 

Mr.  Nicholas  felt  embarrassed  in  voting  for  Mr.  Stanard's  amendment  before  tiM 
blanks  were  filled.     He  thought  Mr.  Lei^'s  more  sale. 

Afler  some  desultory  conversation  on  me  details  of  Mr.  Stanard*s  amendment : 

Mr.  Mercer  expressed  his  regret  at  the  present  course,  and  his  preference  to  have 
the  resolutions  of  the  Legislative  Committee  taken  up  and  decided  on  in  their  order. 
The  present  amendments  applied  to  the  first  three  resolutions — he  wished  to  see  the 
fourtn  taken  up,  which  related  to  house-keepers. 

The  auestion  was  now  put  on  the  first  member  of  Mr.  Stanard*s  amendment,  viz : 

**  And  every  such  citizen  who  shall  be  a  lessee  of  a  tenement  of  the  yearly  vahM 
of  dollars,  for  a  term  of  or  more  years,  by  deed  duly  recorded  three 

months  before  the  time  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  of  which  lease  at  least  years 

shall  be  unexpired  at  the  time  he  offers  to  vote  ;*'  and  decided  in  the  negative :  Ayes 
37,  Noes  82.    So  the  first  clause  of  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  question  now  recurring  on  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Stanard's  amendment,  Mr. 
Johnson  expressed  his,  decided  predilection  for  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Leigh  (slightly 
modified) — ^but  expressed  his  willingness  to  vote  for  Mr.  Stanard's  proposition,  if  it 
should  prove  the  best  that  can  be  got.  He  declared  himself  the  advocate  of  a  landed 
basis  for  tlie  Right  of  Suffrage — which  he  pressed  as  a  ground  on  which  both  parties 
might  meet. 

Mr.  Monroe  then  said :  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  rise  to  address  the  Committee 
at  this  late  hour ;  but,  as  I  presume  the  House  will  take  a  vote  on  the  question  to-day. 
I  deem  it  my  duty  to  do  it.  Having  stated,  in  an  early  stage  of  this  debate,  that  I 
thought  that  the  Right  of  Suffrage  might  be  extended  beyond  the  limit  prescribed  bj 
the  present  Constitution,  and  wiSi  advantage  to  every  class  in  the  community,  it  is 
my  desire  to  show  to  what  extent,  I  think  it  may  be  carried,  and  within  what  umit  it 
should  be  confined.  I  feel  bound  to  do  this  in  explanation  of  my^  own  conduct,  and 
that  my  principles  may  be  understood  by  my  fallow-citizens.     I  will  be  very  brief. 

By  the  resolution  as  reported  from  the  Legislative  Committee,  as  well  as  by  the 
amendments  to  it,  which  have  been  proposed,  the  Right  of  Sufiraffe  is  secured  to  aU 
who  now  enjoy  it.  This  is  peifectly  right,  and  if  any  individual  holds  a  freehold  in- 
terest wliich  has  come  to  him  by  descent,  devise,  marriage,  or  marriage  settlement,  or 
by  reversion  of  a  voter,  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  very  moderate,  the^  Right  of 
Suffrage  is  to  be  extended  to  him  also :  and  by  another  amendment  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Committee,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  this  right  to  lessees.  I  confess,  that  under 
certain  modifications,  I  shall  readily  ame  to  this.  But  my  object  is  to  confine  the 
elective  franchise  to  an  interest  in  land :  to  some  interest  of  moderate  value  in  the 
territory  of  the  Commonwealth.  What  is  our  country  ?  b  it  any  thing  more  than 
our  territory  ?  and  why  are  we  attached  to  it  ?  is  it  not  the  effect  of  our  residence  in 
it,  either  as  the  land  of  our  nativitjr  or  the  countir  of  our  choice  ?  Our  adopted  coun- 
try ?  And  of  our  attachment  to  its  institutions  ?  And  what  excites  and  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  such  attachment  ?  Some  hold  in  the  territory  itself;  some  interest  in  the 
soil :  something  that  we  own,  not  as  passengers  or  voyagers,  who  have  no  pnmerty 
in  the  State,  and  nothing  to  bind  them  to  it.  The  object  is  to  give  firmness  ana  per- 
manency to  our  attachment.  And  these  are  the  best  means  l^  which  it  ma^  be  ae* 
compliahed.    Mere  transient  passengers  may  be  foreigners.    As  to  the  citxxens  of 
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oih«r  €ta(tM  of  the  Unions  I  consider  them  as  citizens  of  Virginia,  and  so  identified 
with  us,  that  they  may  be  relied  on  in  that  character.  Bat  our  country  is  an  asyhuB 
Ibr  the  oppressed  of  all  countries ;  they  fly  to  us  from  all  regions  of  tlie  globe,  parti- 
cularly from  Great  Britain ;  and  more  especially  from  Ireluid — ^they  fly  to  us  from 
poyerty  and  oppression.  I  am  willing  to  receiye  them;  but  I  ccmsider  those  people 
as  yery  different  from  ours ;  and  as  they  are  not  fit  to  be  at  once  admitted  to  equal 
political  rights  among  us,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  soye- . 
reignty,  nor  get  hold  upon  the  Government  till  they  haye  been  rendered  fit  for  it  l^ 
the  acquirement  of  dinerent  feelings  and  principles. 

Ours  is  a  Goyemment  of  the  people :  it  may  properiy  be  called  self-goyenunent.  I 
wish  it  may  be  preserved  forever  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Our  revolution  was 
prosecuted  on  those  principles,  and  all  the  Constitutions  which  haye  been  adopted  in 
this  country  are  founded  on  the  same  basis.  But  the  whole  system  is  as  yet  an  ex- 
periment ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  sasb  a  Gt>vernment  can  be  maintained ;  and 
that  it  may,  in  our  Union,  I  have  no  doubt.  "But  wise  provisions^  as  to  the  exercise 
of  the  Right  of  SuflSrafe,  and  the  powers  of  Government,  are  mdispensable  for  its 
pfreservation.  We  ought  to  profit  by  the  examples  of  every  other  nation ;  we  ought 
to  look  at  the  history  of  other  Republics,  and  see  the  causes  which  led  to  their  over- 
throw. When  we  and  that  the  most  important  and  democratical  among  them  have 
been  soon  overthrown,  we  ought  to  guard  against  the  causes  which  led  to  their  down- 
fall. We  hav^isome  here  that  we  may  prepare  a  form  of  Grovemment  for  our  native 
State.  The  experience  of  all  the  other  States  and  our  own  experience  are  before  us. 
But  the  experiment  is  still  in  operation,  and  nothing  can  be  considered  as  conclusive, 
•specially  m  the  new  States,  which  are  of  such  recent  establishment  Of  tibe  effeot 
produced  by  the  original  organization,  in  the  other  States,  and  by  the  changes  they 
naye  seyerally  made  in  it,  cufiferent  reports  are  given  in  this  House,  on  the  represen- 
tation of  different  parties  in  each  State,  which  proves,  that  the  experiment  is  still  d^ 
pending  and  its  result  unknown.    I  haye  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  integri^  of 

fentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  question  in  this  House.  I  can  see  great  cause  &t  a 
ifference  of  iipinion  between  them.  It  is  ver^iatural  that  those  on  the  one  side 
should  feel  a  strong  inclination  to  give  the  greatest  possible  extent  to  the  rights  of 
every  citizen,  whatever  may  be  his  circumstances.  It  is  equally  natural  that  doubts 
should  be  felt  on  the  other  side,  when  the  experience  of  other  Governments  has  ad- 
monished them  of  danger. 

There  are  thiee  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  in  regard  to  Govern- 
ment !  The  first  commenced  with  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Repubhcs  and  terminated 
with  them.  The  second  commenced  at  me  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  with 
the  Governments  that  were  established  on  its  ruins,  and  comprises  their  career  to  the 
present  time.  The  third  and  last,  commenced  with  the  discoyer^  of  this  hemisphere, 
the  emi^pition  of  our  ancestors,  to  this  section,  with  their  colomal  state,  the  revolu- 
tion which  followed,  and  the  Governments  founded  on  its  principles.  £ach  of  these 
epochs,  is  marked  by  characters,  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Grovemments  of  the  two 
first,  yram  us  of  dangers  which  we  should  always  haye  in  view.  Athens  and  Lacs- 
dsmon  are  the  best  specimens  amonff  the  Greeks — Carthage  and  Rome  are  the  only 
others  worth  considering.  And  first  let  us  look  at  the  state  of  Athens.  There  we 
find  the  people  en  masse  in  one  great  assembly,  possessed  of  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  certain  modifications.  The  Government  and  sovereignty  were  united 
in  them ;  but  the  people  could  originate  nothing.  A  Senate  must  propose  all  that 
was  done — and  that  Senate  consisted  of  tiie  wealthy.  The  Government  had  com- 
menced with  nobihty  and  a  Prince,  and  so  it  continued  till  Solon  formed  the  Govern- 
ment and  instituted  a  Senate.  This  State  consisted,  therefore,  of  two  classes,  the  lich 
and  the  poor.  And  as  was  truly  observed  by  the  gentleman  firom  Richmond  (Mr. 
Nicholas,)  it  lasted  but  ten  years,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  Pisistratus,  who  de- 
ceived the  people. 

Lacedsmon  was  under  two  Kin^s  and  a  Senate  who  held  their  places  for  hfo. 
This  Grovernment  lasted  longer.  And  why  ?  The  lands  were  divided  equally ',  the 
people  fed  together,  Kings,  Senators  and  people  at  the  same  tables.  This  had  a  ten- 
dency to  connect  them  together ;  at  the  same  time  all  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions was  prohibited.  The  bonds  were  close ;  and  the  Government  was  never  over- 
thrown until  these  bonds  were  first  broken.  Commerce  introduced  war  and  acquired 
plunder,  whereby  the  manners  of  the  people  were  changed.  But  would  any  body 
think  of  introducing  such  a  Government  here  ? 

The  same  remarlu  apply,  in  substanee,  to  Carthage  and  to  Rome.  My  idea  is,  that 
the  causes  which  overthrew  all  these  Governments  are  so  many  warnings  for  us  to 
profit  by.  Of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  second  epoch,  and  of  tJie  difiTerences 
between  ours  and  both,  by  which  we  were  placed  on  more  advantageous  ground  than 
either,  I  cannot  now  enter  into. 

I  think  if  the  Right  of  Sufirage  should  be  so  extended  as  I  have  suggested,  I  can 
see  in  that  event  no  remaining  cause  of  variance.    All  who  wish  to  enjoy  it  can  pro' 
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cure  'Ahytk  ftw  hioiiUm'  labour,  uid  if  poblio  Tiitv*  uid  th»  gtmtnl  Mminutm  of 
oomipCioa  fhall  preTtil,  as  I  hope  and  beliere  tbej  will,  w*  ahail  har*  thoaa  who  an- 
joy  the  right,  ao  nearly  on  a  level  with  thoae  who  do  not,  that  their  influence  wiU 
operate  to  tranquillize  the  whole  maaa  of  aoeiety,  and  induce  the  poor  man  to  uee  ez- 


ertione  which  will  aoon  obtain  for  him  the  right  of  Totinff. 

I  thouf  ht  it  my  duty  to  shew  to  the  Committee  how  fir  1  wuned  tbe  rigtit  aliovld 
be  extended,  and  where  we  ought  to  stop :  1  think  we  are  not  in  a  situation  to  go 


fitfther. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  he  beliered  he  was  not  singular  in  the  opinion  he  was  about  to 
express,  (though  he  might  be  the  only  member  oif  the  CouTenMon,  br  whom  it  was 
uttered,)  of  nncere  graiification,  on  finding  that  the  gentleman  who  had  just  taken 
his  seat,  was  in  favour  of  what  he  (Mr.  R.)  oonoeived  to  be  the  only  safe  ground,  in 
this  Commonwealth,  for  the  Rifht  of  Sufirage— he  meant  terrmjirmm :  literally  JiniM: 
The  land.  The  moment,  said  ne,  you  «ni  the  land,  (I  mean  no  pun,)  that  moment 
you  will  find  yourselves  at  sea :  and  wffout  compass  without  land-mark  or  polar 
star.  I  said  tnat  I  considered  it  the  only  safe  foundation  in  this  Commohwealtb. 
For  whom  are  we  to  make  a  Constitution?  For  Holland  f  For  Venice,  (where  there  is 
no  land ?)  For  a  country,  where  the  land  is  monopolised  by  a  few?  where  it  is  locked 
up  not  only  by  entails,  (I  do  not  mean  such  as  the  English  law  would  laugh  at,)  but 
by  marriage  settlements,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  people,  are  necessarily  excluded 


spent  in  murmuring  and  getting  up  petitions,  that  the  signen  might  be  invested  with 
tnat  right,  all-important  at  muster-rolls,  at  cross-roads,  and  in  this  Convention,  yet 
not  worth  three  months'  labour,  the  right  would  have  been  possessed  and  exercised 
kNogago. 

IwiU  not  go  into  the  discussion ;  I  rose  merely  to  express  my  extreme  satia&etioB, 
that  the  genUeman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  is  of  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  abide 
in  the  land.  *^ 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  as  piopoeed  to  be  modified  by 
the  gentleman  firom  Spott^lvania,  is  one  which  I  do  not  exactly  understand.  So  fiw 
as  it  depends  on  a  landed  (qualification,  (which  is  the  flToat  principle  of  our  present 
Government,)  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  firom  (Jnesterfield,  appeara  to  be  onkr 
an  eouitable  modification  of  it^  and  to  retain  the  great  stable,  solid  qualification  of  land, 
whicn  I  view  as  the  only  sufiScient  evidence  of  permanent^  common  interest  in,  and 
attachment  to,  the  Commonwealth. 

I  had  thought,  that  the  experienee  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  United  States, 
had  read  us  such  lessons  on  the  subject)  of  personal  security,  that  we  never  should 
think  of  leaving  real.  As  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  firom  Spottsylvania,  I  respectfully  move  thai  the  Connnittea 
do  now  rise. 

The  Committee  rose  accordingly,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


MONDAY,  NovEMBXR  23, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  <^ned  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr* 
Armstrong  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  President  laid  before  the  Convention  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Taliaferro : 

RICHMOND,  23d  November,  1629. 
SIR, — ^A  domestic  occurrence,  which  threatens  the  most  serious  family  affliction, 
demands  my  immediate  presence  at  home.  In  obeying  this  call,  my  first  object  is  to 
provide,  in  the  most  effisctual  manner,  for  the  future  execution  of  the  important  trust 
with  which  I  am  now  charged ;  and  as  I  do  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  consi- 
der it  safe  and  proper,  that  the  District,  in  whose  delegation  f  am  associated,  should 
be  left  by  me  without  its  entira  repreeentation,  my  design  is  to  resign.  I  therefore, 
beg  leave,  through  you,  to  announce  to  the  Convention,  that  my  right  to  a  seat  in 
that  Assembly  is  hereby  vacated :  My  colleagues  will  proceed  at  once  to  execute  the 
function  which  the  Act  of  Assembly,  in  sudi  a  case,  devolves  on  them.  May  I  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  very  many  considerations  combine  to  excite  in  me  feelings  or  deep 
remt  at  the  necessity  I  am  under  to  withdraw  myself  from  the  Convention — and  to 
add,  that  no  considerations,  certainly  none  personal  to  myself,  could  prevail  on  roe  to 
do  so,  unless  the  power  exirted  to  supply  my  place  without  possible  embarrassment 
to  my  constituents,  from  my  resignation,  i  cannot,  in  justice  to  my  fiMlings,  ckiee 
this  oommunioation,  and  not  express  the  cordial  hope,  that  the  result  of  the  wock  in 
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wVich  Ton  ton  engaged,  maj  vnite,  in  htnnonkMM  aoeord,  tbe  alfeetkuM  tad  iatorMli 
of  dl  the  oitizene  of  this  Commonweelth ;  and  that,  with  aentimenta,  Sir,  of  the  moat 
profbund  leapect  for  you,  and  for  the  body  in  whieh  yon  preaide,  I  am  your  friend  and 
feUow-citizen.  > 

JOHN  TALIAFERRO. 
TkekomoratU  Jamxs  Monroe, 

Pretidemt  (^  the  ComvaUian, 

The  letter  waa  hicH^pon  the  table. 

Mr.  Neale  then  roae  and  aignified  to  the  Conyention  that  the  remaining  Oelegatea 
from  the  District  to  which  Mr.  Taliaferro  belonged,  had  selected  as  a  auitable  penoB 
to  fill  his  place,  John  Ckwdter,  £aq.  of  Stafibrd  county,  (one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals.)  • 

The  Conyention  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  Constitution,  Mr. 
Fiwell  in  the  Chair,  and  the  question  bein^f  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Stanard  to  Mr.  Leigh's  amendment  of  the  third  rescdution  of  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee. [See  Saturday's  proceedinffs.] 
Mr.  Mohrox  then  addressed  we  Committee  in  neariy  the  following  terms : 
Mr.  Chairman, — On  Saturday,  I  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Committee  for  a  ftw 
moments  in  explaining  my  Tiews  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  Right  of  SuJ^ 
frage,  but  as  it  was  near  the  hour  of  adjournment,  I  was  unwilling  to  prolong  my  re- 
mvks.  There  are  some  ideas  which  I  did  not  then  state',  and  which  1  beg  leave  now 
to  explain.  I  stated  it  to  be  my  view,  that  the  Bight  of  Suffiage  should  be  confined 
so  as  in  some  form  to  be  connected  with  the  soil— it  was  uif^  idea  that  those  who  en- 
joyed it  ought  to  possess  some  interest  in  society  and  to  Mve  a  home :  at  the  same 
time  I  wished  to  see  the  interest  limited  as  much  as  possible,  and  made  as  moderate 
as  prudence  would  allow.  My  reasons  for  desiring  that  the  electite  franchise  should 
be  connected  with  the  soil,  were  then  steted,  and  need  not  now  be  repeated.  My 
reasons  for  wishing  to  make  that  interest  as  inoderate  as  practicable,  I  wish  now  mor»  • 
fully  to  explili. 

I  observed,  that  in  fixing  a  Constitution  for  the  State,  either  by  the  amendment  of 
the  old  one  or  the  adoption  of  a  new,  we  oufHbt  to  profit  by  the  examples  of  oUier  Oo- 
yernmento,  and  particularly  of  the  ancient  Repubucs,  as  furnishing  us  inth  a  warn- 
ing of  the  dangers  to  which  free  Govemmento  are  exposed,  but  that  none  of  them 
could  present  to  us  such  an  example  as  we  ou|rht  to  follow :  but  as  a  warning,  it  may 
be  Tory  pn^ltable  that  we  should  keep  them  m  view.  Here  the  sovereignty  reddes 
in  the  people :  ours  may^truly  be  called  a  mtem  of  self-government :  and  my  object 
is,  to  preserve  it  in  their  hands  forever.  It  is  wiUi  that  view,  I  would  look  at  the 
dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

1  remarked  that  there  were  three  mat  epochs  in  history,  as  it  respected  Govern- 
ment. The  first  of  them  commenced  with  the  ancient  Republics,  and  ended  with 
their  overthrow.  The  second,  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Eoopire,  and  ther- 
establishment  of  tiiose  Governments  which  were  erected  on  ite  ruins.  ^  The  third  and 
last  commenced  with  the  discovery  of  this  hemisphere :  the  emigration  to  it  by  our 
ancestors,  the  Governments  which  were  formed  in  our  colonial  state,  and  after  our 
revolutionary  struggle,  with  the  Governments  which  were  formed  on  the  principles 
of  the  revolution.  1  gave  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  so  ftr  as  relates  to  the  first 
period,  viz :  during  the  continuance  of  the  ancient  Republics. 

What  are  the  characteristic  features  of  those  Govemmento,  and  what  the  warning  they 
hold  out  to  us  ?  The  people  who  settied  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  nl4e 
in  their  condition  and  character :  their  Govemmento  were  monarchical,  accompamed 
with  an  order  of  nobility.  In  all  the  great  powers,  with  the  exception  of  England, 
the  Government  was  despotic;  and  in  England  herself,  liberty  had,  through  a  long 
space,  BO  sc^  basis  on  wnich  to  rest.  The  efibrt  there  was  to  avoid  despotism ;  And 
toe  most  that  the  fHends  of  liberty  aspired  to,  and  contended  for,  was  to  rescue  the 
people  firom  slavery,  and  acquire  for  them  some  hold  in  the  system.  A  representa- 
tion in  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  was  all  that  they  sought,  and  all  that  they  ob- 
tained. I  will  not  go  into  fc^er  details.  From  such  a  Government,  what  example 
is  afforded,  which  we  ought  to  imitate  ?  It  was  during  this  struggle  that  our  ances- 
tors fled  firam  persecution — and  setUed  on  this  Continent,  under  charters  fit>m  the 
Crown,  which  charters  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the  Colonies  and  the  pa- 
rent country.  In  all  these  Colonial  Govemmento,  the  power  was  in  the  peo^e :  the 
Crovemor  was  the  agent  of  the  King.  His  powers  were  limited.  Every  proposition 
originated  with  the  people— there  was  a  negative  in  the  Crown.  This  waa  the  only 
check  upon  tlmir  anthonty.  There  was  no  nobility  or  prince.  The  revolution  trana- 
fbrred  the  whole  power  to  the  people.  There  weito  no  privileged  orden ;  nor  was  the 
Oovemment  hereditary.  It  condsted  of  a  House  of  Burgesses,  a  Council^  and  a  Go- 
vernor. Every  proposition  originated  with  the  people^  under  our  Cdomal  Govem- 
znent;  and,  tberefofBi  hbend  and  firee  prin^plea  were  meuleated,  which  were  made 
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perfeet  by^or  revoliUioiL  TIm  wfaoU  GoYernment,  in  all  its  brtnehw,  is  nam  tftat 
of  the  people :  eveiy  propoaition  may  be  said  to  originate  from  them;  for 'when  checks 
.  on  the  most  popular  branch  are  provided|  as  by  the  Senate,  for  example,  on  the  House 
of  Delegates,  they  are  formed  by  representatives  of  the  people,  and  inltended  to  give 
greater  stability  and  permadtnce  to  their  Government.  Such  a  condition,  thereibT«> 
as  the  rich  and  poor,  and  such  a  struggle  between  them,  as  overthrew  the  Goirera- 
ment  of  Athens,  and  prostrated  the  power  of  the  people,  did  not  and  does  aot  exist 
here  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  the  ancient  Republics,  and  especially  in  that  of 
Athens,  the  people  possessed  the  whole  power :  the  sovereignty  and  the  Government 
were  united  in  them :  with  us  it  is  diiferent  The  sovereicrnty  is  in  the  pec^le, 
but  the  exercise  of  Government  is  in  their  representatives.  £very  voter  ptrtakes  a 
share  of  the'sovereifnty ;  and  thus  the  Right  of  Suifrage  is  the  basis  of  our  system  of 
Government.  And  hence  the  necessft^  for  caution  how  we  extend  the  right  to  such 
as  have  no  permanent  interest  in  the  community.  When  we  see  that  the  representa- 
tives are  so  numerous,  and  that  the  voters  constitute  so  great  a  mass,  we  have  the  ost- 
tainty  that  they  never  can  pass  laws  in  favor  of  one  class  of  society  to  the  injury  of 
another  class. 

Many  reasons  urge  us  in  looking  to  self-government,  to  cause  this  Right  of  Suf- 
firage  to  draw  as  near  as  possible  every  class  in  society  togetlier.  But  it  should  be 
connected  with  an  interest  in  the  soil.  I  wish  to  see  no  distinction,  order,  nor  any 
thing  like  rank  introduced  amongst  us.  Let  all  be  in  the  hands  of  th«  people.  Let  a 
majority  rule.  The  laws  of  psimogeniture  and  of  entail  are  gone,  and  what  is  the 
tendency  of  such  a  state  of  things  P  The  father  brings  up  his  sons,  in  his  own  princi- 
ples and  habits,  and  when  he  dies  he  divides  his  estate  among  them ;  or  if  he  cues  inp 
testate,  the  law  of  descents  comai^in  and  divides  it  for  him.  His  sons  live  without 
labour,  and  thus  in  two  or  three  grenerations  the  lan^t  estates  become  subdivided 
imtil  the  owners  become  reduced  mU>  one  mass;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  society  b** 
comes  nearly  the  same.  Does  not  this  present  a  reason  why  the  Rifht^f  Suffrage 
should  be  connected  in  some  degree  with  the  soil  ?  But  let  the  test  be  made  as  mo- 
derate as  it  can  be.  Here  we  see  none  of  those  causes  which  overthi||ir  the  ancient 
R^mblics.  The  bases  of  our  society  are  different  from  theirs.  -  Our  interests  are  more 
combined.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  more  connected  with  each  other.  Here  ana 
no  great  divisions  of  rich  and  poor  existing  distinct  from  each  other,  and  encaged  in 
perpetual  conflicts.  For  these  reasons,  I  should  like  to  see  the  Roght  of  Bufirage 
connected  with  the  soil,  but  to  an  extent  as  moderate  as  circumstances  will  admit. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Stanard's  amendment,  and  d^ded  in  the  ne- 
gative— Ayes  41,  Noes  44. 

(Messrs.  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Moxshall,  voted  in  the  amhnative.) 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Leigh's  amendment,  and  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive— Ayes  37,  Noes  51. 

^e— ^Mr.  Monroe.    Koes — ^Messrs.  Madison  and  Marshall. 

Air.  Cooke  then  offered  the  following  amendment : 

Strike  out  from  the  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  irii  afler  the  words 
<' Resolved,  that"  and  insert:  '<  the  election  of  all  Executive,  Legislative,  or  other 
functionaries,  in  this  Commonwealth,  whose  election  shall  be  submitted  directlv 
to  the  people,  by  the  previsions  of  any  new  Constitution,  or  amendment  of  the  old, 
|o  be  framed  by  the  Convention  now'assembled,  shall  be : 

''  Ail  white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or 
upwards,  and  resident  in  the  county,  city,  borough  or  other  electoral  district,  where 
they  uhjoXl  respectively  offer  to  vote,  at  the  time  <n  any  election ;  except 

*'  TUni  citizens  of  the  United  States,  bom  in  the  United  States,  but  without  the 
limiu  ol  the  Commonwealth,  shall  not  enjoy  the  Right  of  Sufi&age,  unless  they  shall 
harp  xetiided  therein  for  years  immediately  preceding  the  election  at  which 

Umy  shttll  respectively  offer  to  vote ;  and  immediately  preceding  such  eleo- 

tien  in  llie  county,  city,  borough  or  other  electoral  district,  where  they  snail  respec- 
tively oti'er  to  vote :  the  mode  of  proving  such  residence  to  be  prescribed  bv  law ; 

<'  That  natundised  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  enjoy  the  right  until,  in 
addition  to  the  qualification  ef  residence  required  by  the  next  preceding  clause,  they 
shall  have  respectivelv  acquired  by  marriage,  by  descent  or  purchase,  a  freehold  estatd 
in  iaiid  of  the  assessed  value  of  douars,  ntuated  within  the  Commonwealth, 

(the  title  to  which  shall  have  been  evidenced  by  a  recorded  deed,  or  vrill,  and  shall  have 
been  in  possession  ofthb  same  for  the  space  of  before  any  election  at  whidi 

they  shall  respectively  offer  to  vote ;  the  mode  of  proving  the  previous  residenee  ftt- 
quired  by  this  claQse  to  be  prescribed  b^  law.) 

"  That  no  person  shall  exercise  the  Right  of  Suffrage  at  any  election  unless  he  shall 
hare  paid  a  State,  county,  or  corporation  tax,  imposMl  on  him  by  law,  and  le^ly  de- 
manded of  him,  during  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  such  elestkm :  toe  mods 
of  proving  or  disproving  such  payment,  if  disputed,  to  be  presoribed  by  law. 
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<'  That  BO  person  eonvictecl  of  any  infiimous  offence,  shall,  at  any  election  thereafter, 
enjoy  or  exercise  the  Right  of  Sul&age ;  the  enumeration  of  such  offences  to  be  made 
by  Uw. 

*  **  That  the  Right  of  Suffrage  shall  not  be  enjoyed  or  exercised,  by  any  pauper— (th« 
definition  of  the  term  pauper  to  be  made  by  law  :) 

<*  By  an^  person  who  shall  have  been  declared,  by  a  lawful  tribunal,  to  be  of  unsound 
mind,  durmg  the  continuance  of  such  disability;  or, 

^  By  any  non-commissioned  officer,  or  priyate  soldier,  seaman  or  marine,  in  the  regn* 
lar  seryice  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  Commonwealth." 

(The  preceding  is  the  shape  which  Mr.  Cooke's  proportion  assumed,  afier  being 
modifie/by  subsequent  amendments.) 

Mr.  Cooks  said,  that  the  Conyention  was  now  in  the  eighth  week  of  its  session,  and 
bad  decided  almost  nothing.  He  added,  that  notwithstanding  the  ability  with  which 
the  yarious  subjects  had  been  discufwed,  it  was  quite  apparent  that  the  Committee  was 
absolutely  surfeited  with  discussion  and  debate.  It  would  ill  become  him,  under  such 
circumstonoes,  to  trespass  on  the  time  and  patience  of  the  Committee,  by  what  was 
commonly  called  a  "  set  speech."  Nothing  was  fiirther  from  his  purpose.  Indeed, 
if  the  yiews  comprehended  in  the  amendment  he  had  just  offerea  on  the  subject  of 
Suffraffe,  had  been  presented  by  any  other  member,  he  should  haye  eontentea  him« 
self,  aner  a  discussion  so  protracted,  with  giying  a  silent  yote  in  their  support 

Under  existing  cironmstances,  he  deemed  it  nis  duty  to  explain  and  support  those 
yiews,  but  would  endeayor  to  do  it  with  as  much  breyity  ss  possible^  He  hoped  it 
would  not  be  considered  a  departure  from  this  plan  of  breyity,  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  two  amendments  yesterday  proposed  by  the  gentleman  fit>m  Spottsylyania, 
(Mr.  Stanard,)  as  he  should  in  explaining  the  reasons  which  induced  nim  to  yote 
a|rainst  both  m  the  amendments  alluded  to,  present  at  the  same  time  the  grounds  of 
hispreference  for  those  which  he  had  had  the  honour  himself  to  submit 

The  gentleman  from  Spottsylyania  had  proposed  to  extend  the  Right  of  SuflSrage  to 

1st  '*  £yery  such  citizen  as  shall  be  a  lessee  of  a  tenement  of  the  yearly  yalue  of 
dollars,  for  a  term  of  or  more  years,  by  a  deeu  duly  recorded 

three  months  before  the  time  he  may  offer  to  yote,  and  itf  which  lease  at  /east 
years  shall  be  wtexmrtd  at  the  time  he  offers  to  vote,**    And 

3d.  '*  Eyery  sucn  cilizen  as  shall,  within  one  year  before  he  may  offer  to  yote,  haye 
m  tax  or  taxes  to  the  amount  of  assessed  on  property,  whether  real  or  per- 

sonal, owned  by  him,  and  shall  haye  actually  paid  sucn  tax  or  taxes  at  least  three 
months  before  he  shall  so  offer  to  yote." 

Now,  Sir,  said  Mr.  C,  I  am  opposed  to  both  of  these  modifications  of  the  Right  of 
Suffra^,  because  of  the  fluctuating  and  mutable  character  of  the  qualification  ^ey 
prescribe.  I  am  opposed  to  the  fir^^t,  becaune  it  confers  the  right  on  a  lessee  in  1829, 
and  depriyes  him  of  it  in  1830.  In  1829,  his  lease  has  two  years  to  run,  and  he  is  m 
yoter :  he  enioys  a  share  in  the  sovereignty  t^f  the  country:  in  1830,  it  has  but  one  year 
to  run,  and  he  is  disfranchised,  and  yet  he  is  the  same  man — possesses  the  same  niorsl 
and  intellectual  qualities — the  same  loye  of  country — the  same  stake  in  the  commu- 
nity— the  same  **  evidence  of  permanent  common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to, 
the  community" — ^in  short,  the  same  fitness  to  exercise  tlie  Right  of  Suffrage  as  in 
the  preceding  year.  He  has  done  no  act  to  change  his  relation  to  the  community  in 
any  respect,  and  yet  he  finds  himself  despraded  from  tlie  rank  of  one  of  the  soyereigns 
of  the  country,  and  a  member  of  a  disfranchised  class.  Sir,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  in  forming  a  Constitution  for  the  people  of  Virginia,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  mere  machines — with  those  '<men  of  wood  and  brass  and  iron,"  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Brooke  (Mr.  Campbell)  the  other  day  so  forcibly  alluded ;  but  with 
sentient  beings,  whose  feelings  must  be  consulted  and  respected.  And  in  this  yiew 
I  would  ask,  whether  the  free  and  high<spirited  people  of  Virginia  would  submit,  with 
patience,  to  a  regulation  so  arbitrary  and  capricious  in  its  character !  Would  not  its 
enforcement  produce  disaffection,  if  not  turmoil  and  confusion,  in  the  class  of  per- 
sons subjected  to  its  operation.^  I  apprehend  that  such  consequences  would  ineyita- 
bly  flow  from  the  enforcement  of  a  rule  not  only  fluctuating,  but  in  itself  unjust  and 
aibitrary. 

The  same  principle  of  mutability  peryades  and  yitiates  the  other  qualification  pro- 
posed b^  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylyania.  He  proposes  that  the  qualification  shall 
consist  m  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  Goyemment,  in  the  shape  of 
an  assessed  tax  on  property,  real  or  personal,  owned  by  the  yoter,  and  that  the  right 
to  vote  shall  cease  when  the  tax  shall  be  either  abolished  or  reduced  in  amount  be&w 
that  certain  and  specified  sum.  There  are,  incident  to  this  qualification,  two  principles 
of  mutability  or  aeetniction,  one  extrinsicy  the  other  essential  and  inherent.  Although 
recommended  as  a  {nu^  ot  ^i  fimdamentat  law  of  the  country ^  which  of  course  should 
not  be  changeable  by  orduoHlry  legislation,  it  is  hable  to  be  destroyed,  at  anj  moment, 
by  the  whim,  or  caprice,  or  settled  policy,  if  you  please,  of  the  Legislatiye  bodies. 
And  this  too,  on  the  colouiahle  and  popular  pretext  of  diminishing  the  burthens  of 
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the  Govenunent,  hy  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  the  taxes.  Ton  put  the  tax,  for  ex- 
ample, the  payment  of  which  is  to  confer  the  right  of  voting,  at  twelve  and  one-half 
cents,  and  at  tlie  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Contstitution  of  which  this  provision  ibroM 
m  part,  there  happens  to  be  a  tax  on  hones  of  twelve  and  one  half  cents  a  head.  A 
Legislature  is  chosen,  in  which  there  is  found  a  majority  of  members,  who  honestly 
and  dehberately  think,  that  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people  cannot  safely  be  entnisted 
vrith  a  participation  in  poUtical  power — that  the  good  order,  and  well-being  of  the 
community,  require  them  to  be  disfranchised.  A  Legislature  composed  of  8i>ch  ma- 
terials, has  only  to  abolish  the  tax  on  horses,  and  it  disfranchises  at  once  all  thoae 
poorer  citizens,  who  have  beasts  of  the  plough,  but  neither  land  ner  slaves.  And 
this,  too,  as  I  said  before,  on  the  popular  pretext  of  diminishing  the  burthens  of  Govern- 
ment. Nay,  Sir,  the  tax  on  horses,  may  become,  in  the  course  of  events,  wholly  un- 
necessary; for,  one  of  the  great  objects  of  our  assembling  here,  is  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  Government,  and  dispense  with  as  many  taxes  as  possible.  But  by  adopts 
mg  the  resolution  in  question,  you  would  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  perform  one  of  the  most  beneficent  functions  of  a  Government,  the  diminution  of 
the  burthens  of  the  people,  without,  by  the  same  act,  disfranchising  a  considerable 
part  of  them.  Can  a  Constitutional  provision,  which  involves  saui  oonsequencesy 
recommend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  Virginia.^ 

But  I  have  said  that  there  is,  in  the  qualification  which  1  am  now  considering,  m 
principle  of  mutability  essential  and  inherent.  I  alluded  to  the  provision  which  mues 
the  payment  of  a  certain  fixed  and  unchangeable  sum  ofmoneuj  in  the  shape  of  taxee, 
the  qualification  of  the  voter.  Now,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me,  that  few  things  are  more 
unsteady  in  their  value  than  money,  and  tiiat  a  worse  standard  could  scarce^  be  found, 
by  whicii  to  measure  and  apportion  political  power. 

If  we  look  back  into  the  history  of  other  ages,  and  nations,  we  shall  find  that,  in 
England,  the  value  of  silver  decreased  between  1670  and  1640,  seven ty-five  per  cen- 
tum. So  that  forty  shilUngs,  in  1040,  would  command  no  more  labour,  would  pur- 
chase no  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  ten  shillings  in  1570. 

We  shall  find  that  the  perpetual  rents,  reserved  in  money  some  centuries  ago,  have 
^come,  by  reason  of  its  diminished  value,  a  mere  nominal  incumbrance  on  Uie  land 
in  the  hands  of  the  tenant,  while  those  retained  in  eom,  have  preserved  their  proper 
proportion  to  tlie  fee  simple  value  of  the  land  :  That  in  the  same  manner  the  medvsj 
or  commutation  of  tythes  in  kind  for  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  payable  annually,  estab- 
lished by  contracts,  made  some  centuries  ago,  by  the  church,  and  the  proprietors  of 
particular  tracts  of  land  in  £ngland,  has  become  a  mere  nominal  incumbrance  on  land 
eo  situated. 

But  we  need  not  resort,  for  instniction,  to  the  history  of  remote  ages  or  distant  na- 
tions. We  have  seen,  in  our  own  times,  and  in  our  own  country,  a  still  more  forcible 
illustration  of  the  unsteadiness  and  mutability  of  that  standard  by  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  measure  political  iiower,  and  distribute  it  among  the  people.  Between 
the  year  1812  and  tlie  year  1817  the  dollar  depreciated,  in  Virginia,  sixty -six  percent, 
eo  that  a  dollar  would  command  in  1817  no  more  labour  nnd  no  more  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  than  thirty-three  cents  would  command  in  1812.  But  a  still  more  striking 
Illustration  is  seen  in  the  fact,  tliat  since  1817  the  dollar  has  risen  in  value  ttto  hun- 
dred per  cent. — so  that  thirty-three  cents,  at  present,  will  command  as  much  labour, 
end  as  ^reat  a  quantity  of  the  necessaries  ot  life,  as  one  hundred  would  have  com- 
manded or  purchased  in  1817. 

The  scheme  of  qualifications  which  1  have  had  the  honour  to  submit,  possesses  at 
least,  the  negative  merit  of  being  free  firom  these  olyectionable  features.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  the  proposed  amendment  of,  or  substitute  for,  the  resolution  of  the 
Select  Committee,  is  founded  on  the  assumption  or  postulate  that  all  the  free  white 
male  citizens  in  the  Commonwealth  of  mature  age,  have,  vrima  facie,  a  right  to  a 
voice  in  the  Government.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  arguments  by  which  this  proposition 
has  been  sustained,  in  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  an  analagous  sub- 
ject. I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  opinion  that  those  arguments  liave  not 
been  answered,  and  the  belief  that  they  are  unanswerable. 

But  tliose  who  believe  in  the  ori^nal  universality  of  this  right,  insist,  at  the  nme 
time,  for  reasons  which  have  been  given  again  and  again,  that  the  majority  of  the  male 
adults,  or  members  of  the  cohimunity ,  have  a  right  to  adopt  and  enforce  a  fundamental 
law,  by  which  certain  classes  or  descriptions  of  persons  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
exercise  of  the  right.  That  the  majority  have  a  right  to  say  that  the  good  order,  well- 
being  and  safety  of  the  community,  require  such  exclusion.  In  conformity  with  thie 
view  of  the  subject,  I  have  submitted  to  the  Committee,  a  series  of  disqualifications, 
to  which  I  now  beg  leave,  with  the  utmost  brevity,  to  call  its  attention. 

The  first  disqualification  includes  all  citizens  born  in  the  United  States,  but  without 
the  Kmits  of  the  Commonwealth,  until  they  shall  have  manifested,  by  a  residence  of 
some  duration,  an  intention  to  reside  permanently  among  us;  until  they  shall  have 
tfforded  by  residence  at  least,  evidence  of  **  permanent  common  intereet  with,  and 
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ittichmeiit  to,  the  oommiinity."  This  disqaalification  attaches  mat,  and  I  think  de- 
served importance,  to  the  feeling  of  love  for  the  natal  soil.  I  imall  not  attempt,  Sir, 
to  prove  to  this  Assembly,  that  men  lore  their  country. 

The  second  disqualification  is  bat  another  exemplification  of  the  same  principle.  U 
•apposes  that  foreigners,  though  naturalized,  want  the  atta^hfnmt  of  the  heart  wnieh  m 
felt  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  should  be  reauired  to  bind  themselves  to  the 
community  by  the  acquisition  of  land — by  the  factitious  tie  of  intere^f  before  they 
shall  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  sovereign  power. 

Passing  by  the  disqualification  of  persons  convicted  of  infamous  offences,  because 
they  have  shewn  by  their  conduct,  tnat  they  are  not  merely  indifferent,  but  liostile  to 
the  community  in  which  they  live — of  persons  of  unsound  mind,  because  of  their  in- 
capacity to  exercise  the  right— of  paupers,  because  of  their  dependent  condition^  and 
consequent  want  of  free  agency,  and  of  their  want  of  interest  in  the  well-being  of  m 
community  in  which  they  nave  no  stake,  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
only  one  which  remains. 

It  is  that  which  denies  the  Right  of  Suffrage  to  those  who  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay 
to  the  Government  or  the  local  authorities,  the  taxes  and  levies  imposed  on  them  t^ 
law.  I  confess.  Sir,  ihat  I  attach  to  this  disqualification,  great  practical  importance. 
I  need  not  tell  those  whom  I  address,  that  there  are  many  citizens  in  this  Common- 
wealth, and  I  fear,  not  a  few  freeholders,  who  are  regularly  returned  delinquent  by 
the  collecting  officers,  and  whose  delinquency  arises  not  so  much  from  tlieir  want  of 
ability  to  pay,  as  from  their  utter  worthlessness.  Where  the  public  contributions  are 
so  light  and  trifling  in  amount  as  those  demanded  by  our  Government,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  as  a  general  principle,  tliat  those  who  do  not  pay  them,  are  idle  and 
woruless.  And,  in  fact,  the  class  of  delinquents  incJades  a  great  proportion  of  the 
habitual  drunkards  and  idle  vagabonds  who  are  a  dead  weight,  and  worse  than  a  dead 
weight,  on  the  country  which  supports  them.  I'he  pmctical  effect  of  this  disqualifica- 
tion, then,  is  to  deny  political  power  to  those  who  constitute,  in  fact,  *'  tlie  rabble" 
of  this  and  every  country. 

In  this  exposition  of  my  views,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  studiously  brief;  and 
I  regret  that  a  sense  of  duty  has  compelled  me  to  trespass,  even  as  long  as  I  have, 
on  Uie  valuable  time  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  p.  p.  Barbour  then  addressed  the  Committee  in  nearly  the  following  terms: 

I  shall  certainly  emulate  the  example  set  me  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick 
(Mr.  Cooke)  in  breviU^  at  least.  I  have  no  idea  of  going  mto  any  set  speech ;  I  am 
satisfied  tlie  temper  of  the  Committee  is  not  now  such  as  to  endure  it,  if  it  has  been  at 
any  time.  As  I  am  most  decidedly  opposed  to  the  whole  scheme,  I  shall  vote  under 
an  utterly  diff*erent  view  of  it  from  that  which  has  been  taken  by  the  gentleman ;  and 
since  he  has  seen  proper  to  impute  ver^  grave  charges  to  tlioee  who  insist  that  the 
Riffhtof  Suffrage  shall  be  connected  with  the  soil,  I  shall  present  to  the  Committee, 
and  to  the  public,  two  or  three  of  the  reasons  which  influence  the  vote  I  shall  give. 

I  throw  out,  in  the  mean  while,  as  a  mere  suggestion  to  the  gentleman  from  Frede* 
rick,  the  enquiry,  whether  his  resolutions  will  not  conflict  with  some  of  the  provisions 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  I  do  not  say  that  I  have  formed  any  clear 
opinion  as  to  this  bearing  of  the  subject,  but  I  throw  out  the  enquiry,  as  one  that  may 
be  worthy  of  consideration.  One  of  the  articles  of  the  Constitution  declares,  <*  that 
the  citizens  of  each  State  shall' be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  States." 

How  far  the  distinction  which  Uie  gentleman  proposes  to  make  between  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  Virginia  and  those  of  the  citizens  of  sister  States,  consists  with  the  ob- 
servance of  this  Constitutional  principle,  presents  a  subject  for  enquiry :  but  to  the 
question  before  us. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  discussing  the  enquiry,  in  what  proportion  power  shall 
be  divided,  among  the  body  politic.^  and  the  question  now  before  us  is,  of  whom  does 
this  body  politic  consist?  who  constitute  the  body  politic  of  the  State  of  Virginia.^  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  on  the  enquiry  now  as  to  thepower  of  this  body  to  declare, 
who  shall,  and  who  shall  not,  exercise  the  Right  of  Sufifrage.  All  agree  that  we  pos- 
sess such  power,  in  its  utmost  latitude ;  the  only  limitation  upon  its  exercise  is  the  con- 
sideration, what  is  just.'  what  is  proper.' 

My  purpose  is  to  put,  if  possible,  the  vessel  of  State  at  a  sure  anchorage ;  such  as 
shall  enable  her  to  outride  the  political  storms,  which  all  history  combines  to  prove, 
will  ever  continue  to  agitate  the  great  ocean  of  human  aflTairs.  My  purpose  is  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  Government  on  a  permanent  basis,  such  as  shall  endure  the 
shocks  of  time.  I  wish  to  sanction  no  unjust  exclusion  of  any  portion  of  the  conrnio* 
nity.  I  seek  to  divide  the  State  into  no  castes  or  classes.  God  forbid  !  Such  »desi^ 
was  utterly  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution :  but  I  want  to  establish 
sound  and  equitable  criteria  to  determine  who  shall,  and  who  shall  not,  enjoy  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  and  thereby  exercise  a  control  in  the  Government 

Is  not  some  landed  qualification  the  best  surety  for  such  a  permanent  interest  in  the 
community  as  justly  entitles  any  citizen  to  the  exercise  of  this  right  ?    In  answer  to 
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this  inquiry,  I  might  derive  an  ar|pixnent  from  the  gentleman  firom  Frederick  hinifletfi 
for,  when  he  comes  to  provide  for  the  exercise  of  uie  right  by  aliens,  he  himself  pro- 
poses to  exact  a  landed  qualification,  as  the  only  adequate  secarit^.  He  then  thmks 
the  3oil  presents  the  only  solid  foundation :  that  a  right  in  the  soil  presents  the  best 
and  surest  evidence  of  a  permanent  common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the 
community,  none  will  dispute.  Other  things  may  indicate  an  interest  in  the  comma- 
nity,  but  w  hether  thev  indicate  that  deme  of  permanency  in  that  interest  which  is 
requ'red  by  the  Bill  of  Riffhts,  may  well  admit  of  dispute.  The  distinction  betweeB 
any  and  every  other  qualmcation,  and  that  derived  from  an  interest  in  tlie  soil,  is  aa 
broad  as  the  Ecliptic.  As  to  all  other  property,  it  is  transient  and  perishable  in  itii 
nature  :  It  has  no  local  habitation,  and  scarce  a  name.  It  is  with  us  to-day,  it  is  with 
another  to-morrow,  it  pertains  not  to  one  person,  or  to  one  State,  bat  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  tlie  Universe  at  large.  Does  the  immense  personal  wealth  of  Stephea 
Girard  belong  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ?  No,  Sir.  It  may  be  at  New  York  to- 
day, and  at  Charleston  to-morrow.  Permanence  is  an  attribute  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  personal  property.  It  belong  to  landed  property  alone.  Landed  estate 
has  another  advantage :  it  is  visible,  tangible,  immovable ;  the  man  who  owns  personal 
property  rmiy  be  benefitted  or  injured  by  the  operations  of  your  Government,  but  the 
man  who  owns  the  soil,  must  be  benefitted  or  injured  by  them.  If  called  to  resulate 
the  afiairs  of  your  household  (and  the  principles  of  nffht  reason  which  app^  to  m 
household,  apply  in  their  degree  to  the  body  politic,)  would  vou  invite  those  who  sojourn 
upon  your  estate  for  a  week  or  a  month,  or  would  you  ask  such  as  were  members  of 
your  houseliold,  and  were  personallv  connected  with  the  interests  of  your  &rm?  While 
1  am  disponed,  Uke  the  gentleman  nrom  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Monroe,)  to  adhere  to  the  soil, 
I  am  willing  to  go  to  every  reasonable  length  in  extending  the  Right  of  Suffirage  un- 
der that  sole  modification.  I  would  not  confine  it  to  freeholders  alone :  1  would  go 
to  the  reversioner,  and  to  the  lessee :  all  I  ask  is  for  some  mdication  from  an  interest 
in  the  soil,  that  the  voter  has  some  sort  of  permanent  interest  in  the  well-being  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  gentleman  from  Frederick  obiects  to  admit  the  lessee  on  the  ground  that  his 
lease  is  to  be  valued,  and  that  that  value  is  mutable. 

[Here  Mr.  Cooke  rose  to  explain.  He  said  the  gentleman  from  Oran^  had  slightly 
misapprehended  his  meaning.  He  had  objected  to  the  clause  reepectmg  the  lessee, 
because  it  gave  the  Right  of  Suffrage  to  such  lessee  so  long  as  his  lease  had  vet  a  cer- 
tain time  to  run,  and  then  took  it  away  from  him.  when  the  period  for  whicn  he  held 
it  approached  within  a  certain  distance  of  its  termination.  If  it  was  just  to  confer  the 
Right  of  Sutlrage  on  the  ground  of  the  lease,  it  certainly  was  unjust  to  take  it  away 
from  the  lessee  until  the  lease  was  expired.] 

Mr.  Barbour  replied,  that  he  had  understood  that  to  be  one  ground  of  the  gentle- 
man's objection,  and  he  would  now  proceed  to  answer  it.  Did  not  the  genUeman 
perceive  that  his  argument  turned  in  a  curcle  ?  that  it  immediately  recoiled  upon  him  ? 
Did  he  not  see  that  the  argument  in  its  utmost  extent  might  be  turned  against  himself.^ 
Did  not  the  gentleman  himself  lay  down  requirements  which  extended  retrospectively 
from  the  period  of  voting  ?  and  according  to  which  a  man  who  voted  last  year,  would 
be  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting  this.'  and  so  the  Right  of  Suffrage  would  be  aa  un- 
settled as  a  pendulum  ?  Let  him  look  at  his  own  resolutions ;  certain  classes  of  per- 
sons must  have  dwelt  for  two  years  within  the  county  before  they  were  admitted  to 
vote :  so,  that  one  year  before  the  election  they  would  lose  that  privilege.  In  other 
parts  of  the  resolutions,  voters  were  required  to  have  paid  taxes  for  a  certain  time  pre- 
vious to  voting :  the  same  objection  applied  in  that  case.  Take  the  case  of  the  free- 
holder :  while  he  continued  to  own  the  land,  he  was  permitted  to  vote,  but  the  mo- 
ment it  passed  out  of  his  possession,  the  privilege  went  with  it.  The  same  objection 
applied  to  tlie  case  of  the  minor,  who  could  vote  tliis  year,  though  he  could  not  last. 
The  gentleman  mast  certainly  abandon  this  argument. 

But,  I  am  told  that  to  insist  upon  connecting  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  with  an  inter- 
est in  the  soil,  is  aristocracy  *,  rank  aristocracy.  Sir,  this  is  a  grave  cnarge,  and  I  shall 
certainly  be  the  last  to  advocate  anv  measure,  against  which  such  a  chai^  will  justly 
lie.  The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  presented  to  the  Convention,  some  happy  il- 
lustrations on  this  term  aristocracy.  According  to  the  idea  he  so  forcibly  illustrated, 
if  you  are  about  to  make  an  aristocracy,  you  must  create  a  certain  class  in  the  com- 
munity, distinguished  from  the  rest  by  privileges  and  immunities,  which  are  not 
only  peculiar  to  them,  but  which  continue  to  be  theirs,  under  all  changes  of  circum- 
^  stances :  which  adhere  to  their  persons  and  cannot  be  separated  from  them.  Thus,  the 
'  House  of  Lords  in  Great  Britain,  are  a  class  of  persons  separate  and  distinct  from  all 
other  subjects,  with  privileges,  which  they  possess  by  hereditary  descent,  except  a 
few,  who,  from  time  to  time  are  added  to  the  class  by  patent  firom  the  Crown.  The 
aristocracy  of  a  country  all  belong  to  a  distinct  class,  and  must  remain  distinct  and 
separate,  ad  ind^nitmH.  How  can  a  term,  which  designates  such  a  class  as  this,  bo 
applied  in  this  country  to  fireeboldoni,  who  derive  the  power  to  vote,  from  owning  « 
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portio&lnthefoil?  Most  a  man  who  owns  a  freehold  to-daj,  own  it  foreTer?  Does  not 
thii  tutereat  in  the  aoil  paM  from  hand  to  hand  ?  is  it  not  actoally  changing  every  day 
and  hour  ?  Besidet  all  the  mutatione  which  it  snffen  from  buying  and  selling,  it  is  ex- 
posed to  another  and  a  more  serioos  cause  of  change ;  that  which  arises  from  its  parti- 
tion amonff  the  descendants  of  those  who  possess  it.  This  operation  is  continually 
widening  Uie  foandation  on  which  freehold  Suffrage  rests.  Thus  the  dreaded  aris- 
tocracy IS  a  matter  of  barvain  and  sale,  and  the  moment  any  man  purchases  the  land 
of  his  neighbour,  behdd T  a  new  aristocrat !  AVhat  propriety  can  there  be  in  apply. 
ing  the  term  aristocracy  to  a  body  of  individuals,  whose  claim  to  power  is  based  on  a 
Ibandation  as  floctnating  aa  the  waves  of  the  ocean  ?  a  body  of  men,  into  which,  a  man 
may  enter  to-dav,  and  out  of  which  he  may  pass  again  to-morrow  P  To  make  the  two 
cases  alike,  it  should  first  be  shewn,  that  the  aristocracy  in  England  can  sell  at  plea- 
sore  their  patents  of  nobility,  and  that  any  commoner  may  become  a  noble,  who  is 
rich  enough  to  pay  the  market  price.  But  every  body  knows,  that  no  man  in  Eng- 
land can  enter  this  privileged  order,  but  by  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  the  King,  and 
that  a  man  who  has  once  been  admitted,  cannot  lose  his  privileges,  but  by  a  process 
of  law.  Has  the  Committee,  asked  Mr.  B.,  tnmed  its  attention  to  our  law-parcenary  ? 
Here  b  an  individual  who  owns  ten  thousand  acres  of  land;  he  has  a  familv  of  Mix 
children ;  the  first  descent  divides  this  tract  into  six  parts.  Suppose  each  of  his  chil- 
dren  should  have  as  many  children  as  his  fiither  had,  then  the  second  descent  divides 
the  tract  into  thirty-six  parts  *,  and  on  the  same  principle,  a  third  descent  would  break 
it  down  into  two  hundred  and  sixteen  portions.  Where  then  is  the  danger  of  a  landed 
aristocracy  ?  when  but  the  third  link  in  the  chain  of  descent  breaks  up  by  a  mere  opera- 
tion of  law,  the  largest  estate,  into  portions,  too  small  to  support  a  family  ?  Unless 
with  every  new  apportionment,  there  is  bequeathed  such  an  ener^  of  character,  ds 
enables  eaoh  descendant  to  add  largely  to  his  patrimony,  the  posterity  of  the  most  for- 
midable aristocrat  most  inevitably  come  to  poverty.  Of  the  truth  of  which  assertion, 
the  past  history  and  present  condfition  of  Virginia  will  furnish  abundant  proof  to  every 
man.  The  territory  of  the  State  contains  about  sixty-five  thousand  square  miles, 
•ach  mile  containing  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land.  A  process  of  arithmetic 
wiO  speedily  show,  Uiat  there  is  soil  enough  in  Virginia,  to  give  a  fitly  acre  freehold 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  persons,  afler  first  supplying  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  State.  Vet,  gentlemen  are  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  ajsnded  aris- 
tocracy. So  fitf  is  the  community  from  such  a  danger,  that  to  base  the  Kight  of  Suf^ 
frage  on  a  landed  qualification,  (considering  the  area  of  the  State,  the  ease  of  trans- 
mutation, and  the  inevitable  effect  of  partition,)  is  to  place  that  privilege  on  a  basis 
perpetoally  extending,  and  to  make  it  the  property  of^no  man  or  set  of  men.  Such 
m  provision  does  not  confine  the  right  of  voting  to  merchants,  to  fanners,  or  to  pro- 
fessional men;  it  gives  it  to  whoever  may  hold  the  land;  to  whoever  may  purchase 
the  land;  and,  wIk»  is  disposed  to  grati^  his  ambition  to  be  an  aristocrat,  at  the  small 
expense  required  to  possess  himself  or  a  freehold,  it  places  the  elective  franchise 
w&hin  the  reach  of  every  man  in  the  community,  who  possesses  ordinary  industry 
and  economy.    From  suen  an  arrangement,  no  danger  can  arisa  to  the  liberties  of  the 

Tnis  danger  being  removed,  I  ask,  whether  the  possession  of  land  will  not  be  con- 
fessed, to  furnish  the  best  evidence  of  a  man*s  permanent  interest  in  the  well  being 
of  the  community.  Every  man  who  has  remained  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, without  possessing  himself  of  some  interest  in  its  soil,  gives  reason  to 
doubt  whether  he  intends  to  stay  among  us,  and  whether  he  is  disposed  to  identify  his 
interest  with  ours.  It  is  so  very  easy  to  acquire  sufficient  land  to  entitle  a  man  to  vote, 
and  the  privilege  of  voting  is  in  its  nature  so  fiu*  beyond  all  pric^,  that  the  presumption 
is  a  fiur  one,  tluit  he,  who  acquires  no  fireehold,  either  underrates  that  privilege,  or 
does  not  mean  to  become  permanently  a  citizen  among  us.  But,  we  are  told  that 
onder  the  present  Constitution,  many  valuable  citizens  of  great  talents  and  virtue, 
•re  excluded  horn  the  poUs.  It  may  be  so ;  but  what  line  can  possibly  be  drawn, 
which  will  not  leave  excluded  some  angles  of  the  State  ?  No  regulation  can  be  adopt- 
ed, onder  which  some  cases  of  hardship  will  not  possibly  occur.  Is  it  not  a  hard  case. 
that  a  yoonc  n>^  who  lacks  twenty-ronr  hours  of  being  of  age,  should  be  deprivea 
of  the  privifige  of  voting,  for  the  want  of  those  twenty-lour  hours,  especially  it  he  he 
something  of^a  preoose  and  fi>rward  youth  ?  Such  an  argument  will  not  do,  unless 
gentlemen  can  shew  it  to  be  possible  for  imperfect  and  nulible  men,  to  make  rules 
which  shall  be  beyond  all  imperfection :  to  shew,  that  the  rule  we  propose,  will  be  at- 
tended with  some  inconvenience,  is  only  to  shew,  that  our  rule  is  human,  and  is  like 
all  other  rules,  that  have  men  for  their  authors.  As  to  the  case  of  those  citizens,  who 
own  soch  vast  amoonta  of  personal  property,  as  have  been  represented  by  gentlemen, 
and  whose  exclosion  from  the  polls  has  drawn  forth  so  much  commiseration,  if,  with 
•11  their  wealth,  they  are  unwilling  to  purchase  one  poor  fifly  acre  tract  of  land,  their 
ease  certainly  receives  little  commiseration  of  mine :  their  exclusion  is  their  own  fault, 
their  thoowmds  remain  intangible  to  oor  taxation,  and  if  they  will  not  subject  the 
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price  of  one  poor  freehold,  to  the  reach  o£  the  Groyemment,  they  deeerve  to  |iaT» 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  its  control. 

Mr.  Leigh  next  addressed  the  Committee.  According  to  my  understanding  of  the 
resolutions  now  moved  by  tine  gentleman  from  Frederick,  a  man  who  has  never  been 
assessed  with  a  tax  of  anv  sort,  is  to  be  allowed  to  vote ;  but  the  man  who  has  been 
assessed  with  a  tax,  and  has  not  paid  it,  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  polk !  It  comes 
then  to  this,  that  those  *'  drunken  va^dMuds,"  against  whom  the  gentleman  mani* 
fests  so  earnest  a  zeal,  are  only  to  be  excluded,  if  tliey  chance  to  have  property 
enough  on  which  to  be  assessed ;  but  such  vagabonds  as  have  no  property,  and  whom 
no  man  would  ever  think  of  taxing,  are  the  peculiar  objects  of  his  favour.  They  must 
have  a  right  to  vote.  If  I  had  used  such  a  phrase,  it  would  doubtless,  have  been  bXt 
tributed  to  my  aristocratical  prejudices ;  it  would  immediately  have  been  imputed  to 
my  political  creed.  But  I  submit  to  the  Committee,  whether  a  man  who  has  some 
property  and  some  means  of  subsistence,  or  a  man  who  has  none  at  all,  is  more  likely 
to  be  a  *^  vagabond,"  and  to  belong  to  **  the  rabble ;"  yes,  Sir,  to  **  the  rabble."  It  is  a 
proper  phrase,  and  it  is  a  phrase  too,  used  by  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  contend  that  tlie  possession  ot  property  is  a  security  against  vice. 
I  know  better,  and  sorry  I  am  that  I  do ;  but  this  I  say,  if  you  look  at  Uie  state  of 
mankind  with  a  view  to  determine  who  is  the  most  likely  to  become  base  and  unde- 
serving; to  become  drunken  vagabonds,  and  a  part  of  the  rabble,  you  will  be  con- 
strained to  confess,  that  those  who  have  some  property,  are  at  least  noore  apt  to  be  vir- 
tuous, than  those  who  have  none.  You  will  be  almost  sure  to  find,  among  those 
without  property,  no  industr3r  and  no  economy ;  and  if  you  then  look  to  those  who  ex- 
hibit the  ^eatest  degree  of  vice,  you  will  find  them  to  consist  of  persons  precisely  of 
tliis  description.  I  throw  out  these  objections  to  the  details  of  the  sentleman's  jplany 
that  it  may  the  better  be  compared  with  the  amendment  I  proposed.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  imagined,  that  the  gentleman  seriously  intends  such  consequences  to  result  from 
his  measure.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  on  tlie  question  of  a  landed  qualification  as 
the  basis  for  the  elective  firanchise.  On  that  subject  hope  is  winged,  and  ready  to 
take  its  departure.  I  feel  it  dying  in  my  heart.  This  very  morning,  I  heard  the 
yenerable  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Monroe,)  insis^on  connectm?  that  privi- 
lege with  uie  soil,  and  I  then  saw  him  vote  in  favour  of  a  firoposition  of  the  gentle* 
man  from  Spottsylvania,  the  object  of  which  was  to  dispense  with  all  landed  qualifi- 
cation whatever.  Afler  this  I  can  hope  for  nothing  more ;  far  less,  can  I  expect  that 
my  shoulders  will  be  broad  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  such  a  cause.  I  consider 
that  question  as  at  an  end.  Whetlier  I  shall  ever  revive,  depends  upon  circumstan- 
ces ;  but  I  never  shall  abandon  it,  while  one  scintilla  of  hope  is  lefl  me. 

There  b  one  consideration,  which  I  consider  of  much  more  importance,  than  the 
question  of  fireehold  qualification  :  whether  the  voter  is  to  possess  a  fi^ehold  or  not,  is 
comparatively  of  little  consequence.  But  gentlemen  insist,  that  every  form  of  a 
landed  quahhcation,  amounts  to  an  exclusion  of  all  who  do  not  possess  it,  and  they 
arffue  on  a  similar  assumption  as  to  all  other  qualifications.  Sir,  this  is  no  exclusion 
whatever,  of  any  man,  who,  according  to  the  gentlemen  themselves,  would  be  enti- 
tled to  vote ;  (for,  they  themselves  advocate  a  permanent  exclusion  of  all  females  and 
coloured  persons.)  When  gentlemen  talk  of  the  exclusion  of  any  free  white  man, 
from  the  privilege  of  voting,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  their  meaning.  Is  there  a 
&ee  white  man  m  all  Virginia,  who  may  not  obtain  the  right  to  vote  ?  If  he  has  his 
health,  and  is  industrious,  he  may  compass  enough  to  purchase  ten  or  twenty,  or  even 
fifty  acres  of  land,  which  is  the  most  that  any  one  thinks  of  requiring  as  a  freehold. 
Who  then  is  excluded  ?  Those  only,  who  are  too  lazy  to  earn,  or  who  do  not  think 
proper  to  acquire  it.  There  is  not  a  man  who  may  not  acquire  even  the  Qualification 
demanded  by  the  existing  Constitution.  He  may  possess  it  at  pleasure,  if  he  is  an  in- 
dustrious man.  Far  less  is  he  prevented  from  acquiring  the  reduced  qualificationi 
which  is  proposed  to  be  acquired  by  the  new  Constitution. 

Mr.  Chairman, — I  do  not  agree  in  the  position,  tliat  no  man  who  is  not  qualified  to 
TOte  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  is  not  a  member  of  the  body  politic.  ^  I 
insist,  that  the  wife  and  the  daughters  of  such  voter,  are  members  of  the  body  politic. 
They  are  not  the  slaves  of  their  husbands  or  their  fathers;  they  are  free-bom  citi- 
xens  of  this  Commonwealth.  God  forbid  they  should  be  otherwise !  It  is  not  a  ne- 
cessary qualification  of  a  citizen  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  vote  *,  it  would  be  most 
absorcl  to  exclude  firom  the  privilege  of  citizenship,  every  female,  and  every  minor  in 
the  community. 

We  hear  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  constantly  speaking  of  the  Right  of  Sufirage, 
as  beinc  of  inestimable  value;  the  dearest  right  of  freemen;  dear  as  life  itself,  &c 
1  have  heard  this  language  all  my  life,  and  I  once  thought,  Tit  was  when  I  was  fresh 
from  school,^  that  1  understood  it ;  but  latterly  I  have  ceased  to  understand  it,  and  I 
cannot  recall  the  ideas  I  once  had  on  this  subject.  It  is  certainly  a  most  invaluable  privi- 
lege to  Uve  under  a  Government  freely  elected  by  the  most  virtuous  portion  m  ths 
eommunity ;  to  live  under  rulers,  who  can  pass  no  act  injurious  to  me,  that  will  not 
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be  equally  injnriotn  to  themselves,  and  more  to.  Bat,  is  the  privile^  that  I  indiTi* 
dually  shoold  vote  for  them  an  invaluable  privilege,  when  I  can  purchase  it  for  fifty 
dollars  ?  I  ask  gentlemen  to  reflect  upon  this  view  of  the  subject.  When  a  young 
man  is  twenty  years  old  and  six  months,  is  this  privilege  a  whit  less  inestimable,  than 
after  he  is  of  age  ?  But  I  go  farther,  and  I  ask,  is  the  blessing  of  Republican  Govern* 
ment  confined  to  the  men  who  hve  under  it?  does  it  notbelong  to  the  women  also? 
do  they  not  enjoy  the  free  benefit  of  it  ?  The  enjoyment  of  the  inestimable  blessing 
does  not  then  depend  on  our  exercising  the  Right  of  Sufirage,  but  it  oc^sists  in  this, 
that  those  govern,  who  themselves  hold  property,  and  that  tney  cannot  injure  others, 
without  in  the  same  degree  injuring  themselves ;  that  those  govern  the  commnnit^ 
who  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  the  wliole  community,  and  pay  all  its  burdens*  This 
is  the  privile^,  and  it  is  a  privilege  indeed.  Does  any  man  believe,  I  consider  it  an 
invaluable  privilege  to  vote  for  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  ?  Without  the 
least  disrespect  for  that  body,  I  may  say,  that  I  consider  this,  as  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment. I  do  not  regard  him  alone  as  my  Representative.  I  put  my  confidence  in  the 
great  body  of  the  Legislature  as  a  whole  ;  as  the  body  which  in  its  collective  capacity 
protects  my  rights  and  gives  me  mj^  share  of  the  general  liberty  and  safety.  Th* 
only  benefit  they  are  to  me,  consists  in  this ;  that  they  protect  all  the  happiness  which 
I  succeed  in  carving  out  for  myself.  But  according  to  the  doctrine  of  tne  invaluabU 
nrivilege,  unless  I  vote,  I  enjoy  no  share  in  the  f>oliUcal  sovereiffnty  of  the  communi^. 
Now,  Si  vote  against  a  candidate  who  succeeds  in  his  election,  I  am  worse  ofi*  than  if  I 
had  not  voted,  because  I  see  others  share  in  the  Grovemment,  in  direct  contradictioa 
to  Tti]^  wishes  and  efforts.  I  wish  in  conclusion,  distinctly  to  say,  that  the  advanta^ 
I  derive  from  a  free  Government  consists  in  tliis,  that  the  Government  is  admini»> 
tered  by  tliose  who  have  a  common  interest  with  me,  and  that  I  cannot  be  ininred 
unless  others  are,  and  among  those,  the  rulers  themselves.  If  I  am  protected,  tnat  is 
all  I  desire.  Mr.  L.  concluded  by  expressing  his  conviction,  that  to  insist  upon  m 
landed  qualification  for  tlie  Right  of  Sufirage,  involved  no  exclusion  of  any  man; 
established  no  order  of  nobility,  but  was  simply  a  provision,  that  those  who  were  in 
general  the  most  fit  to  mle  should  exercise  ttie  powers  of  Government.  v 

Mr.  Stanard  said  that  he  should  reply  to  Mr  Cooke's  criticism  on  his  amendment, 
if  this  was  the  proper  time  to  do  it;  but  the  amendment  having  been  rejected^  could 
not  now  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Monroe  now  explained, — I  feel  it  incnittbent  on  me  to  give  on  explanation  of 
the  ground  on  which  I  gave  the  vote  that  has  been  remarked  upon  by  my  very  worthy 
friend  from  Chesterfield,  for  whom  I  feel  great  respect  and  regard.  I  am  for  adhering 
to  an  interest  in  the  territory.  I  am  for  providing  some  tie  which  shall  connect  the 
voter  with  the  soil.  Perhaps  I  did  not  distinctly  understand  the  proposition  of  my 
friend  from  Spottsylvania,  but  I  viewed  it  in  this  light:  that  the  person  who  had  been 
assessed  to  a  certain  amount  which  was  lefl  blank,  and  who  had  paid  his  assessment, 
should  be  admitted  to  vote.  My  idea  was,  that  if  he  was  taxed,  he  must  of  course  b« 
m  resident :  and  if  taxed  to  the  extent  which  I  expected,  (and  it  was  my  view  that  th* 
tax  should  be  made  to  exceed  the  value  of  a  freehold  or  a  lease,)  it  would  enjoin  upoft 
him  an  oblicfation  to  purchase  or  lease  real  property.  I  had  no  idea  of  abandoning  % 
hold  upon  tile  land,  not  in  the  least  The  proposition  is  still  before  the  House,  and 
afler  all  the  amendments  should  have  been  proposed  and  passed  upon,  the  result  of 
the  whole  proposition  would  still  be  in  our  power.  It  was  my  purpose  to  take  a  de- 
liberate view  of  the  proposition  as  it  should  appear  in  its  last  stage,  and  then  to  vote 
for  or  against  it  as  my  bNest  judgment  should  dictate.  1  never  meant  to  abandon  some 
hold  upon  the  land,  but  to  give  security  by  it  to  our  system  of  Grovemment.  I  am 
for  giving  permanence,  if  possible,  to  a  system  of  self^govemnKsnt.  B^t  you  go 
afloat,  the  moment  you  put  the  Right  of  Sufirage  in  the  lunds  of  a  transient  popula* 
tion.  Tou  can  have  no  security.  €ro  to  Great  Britain,  I  name  that  country  because 
its  history  and  condition  are  most  acceptable  and  best  known  by  us.  Put  the  Go- 
▼emment  there  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  and  they  would  immediately  behead  the 
King  and  cut  off*  the  heads  of  the  Nobility,  and  throw  every  thing  into  confusion :  the 
reason  is,  they  are  incompetent  to  self-ffovernment.  But  we  are  competent  We 
are  alto^ther  in  a  diflTerent  situation.  The  general  difiusion  of  knowledge  among  our 
people  inspires  me  with  the  strongest  confidence  in  the  success  of  our  system.  Still, 
let  us  be  on  our  ^ard  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  Right  of  Suffirage,  on  which  the  sove* 
reignty  rests^  which  is  in  the  people. 

AH  the  officers  of  the  Government,  though  many  of  them  are  not  elected  immedi- 
ately by  the  people,  are  their  Representatives,  since  they  derive  their  appointmenta 
from  the  people,  by  the  agency  of  those  whom  the  people  do  elect.  My  object  is  to 
connect  tne  Right  of  Sufirage  with  the  territo^.  ^ 

The  Chair  now  said  that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooke  on  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Stanard  had  been  permitted,  not  as  a  discussion  of  that  amendment  afler  it  trad  been 
rejeoted,  but  as  a  part  of  his  argument  intended  to  bear  on  his  own  amendment 
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Mr.  Leigh  gave  an  aasimnce  of  his  penonal  reffud  and  reapeet  for  Mr.  Mobtm, 
and  expressed  hia  aatia&ction  at  learning  that  he  atul  adhered  to  a  landed  nnlifkitWia 
for  voters. 

He  then  urged  this  farther  objection  to  Mr.  Cooke's  amendment  >  that  ita  effeet 
would  be  to  give  the  elective  franchise  to  persons  like  some  in  Richmond  and  Peteia- 
burg,  who  were  the  mere  factors  for  the  manu^cturinff  honsea  of  the  North,  and  who 
had  not  only  no  common  interest  with  the  people  of  Virginia,  hot  an  inttorest  directly 
hostile  to  tlieirs.  It  would  admit  every  man  who  owns  a  horse :  and  there  wera  noan- 
bers  in  his  own  county  who  owned  nothing  else,  living  by  charity  on  the  lands  of 
others  and  wholly  devoted  to  their  will  in  every  thing  trat  waa  not  directly  diaboneaC 
All  these  would  ^ve  the  votes  not  of  themselves,  but  of  their  benefaotora. 

Mr.  Campbell  m  reply  to  Mr.  Monroe,  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  twelve  States  of 
the  Union,  nothing  more  is  required  of  a  voter  than  residence  and  the  payment  of 
taxes.  No  condition  of  the  ancient  Governments  had  been  analogous  to  thia^  and 
therefore  their  downfidl  was  no  warning  against  it.  As  to  the  case  of  procunng  a 
freehold,  no  man  with  due  raapect  to  himseU*  and  hia  rights,  would  stoop  to  pnrchaaa 
what  he  had  a  ri^ht  to  demana. 

Ailr.  Cooke  replied  to  Mr.  Leiflfh,  whose  criticism  he  thonght  more  witty  than  can* 
did.  He  wished  to  sweep  off  all,  who  firom  moral  degradation,  were  incipabla  of  an 
upright  and  proper  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  His  amendment  would  not 
admit  vagabonds  without  any  property,  while  it  admitted  vagabonds  who  nominally 
had  some;  because  it  excludea  ail  who  did  not  comply  with  county  levies;  now  tha 
rabble  of  whom  Mr.  Leigh  had  spoken,  were  all  included  in  the  poll-tax ;  and  if  re- 
turned delinquent^  all  these  would  be  excluded. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Barbour,  he  thought  there  waa  a  distinction  between  the  word 
"^  riffhts*^  and  the  terms  ^^  privileges  and  immunities."  The  elective  franchise  waa  in- 
cluded in  the  former  term,  but  not  in  the  latter ;  and,  therefore,  the  amendment  would 
not  contradict  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lei^h  observed  that  Mr.  Cooke  had  said,  and  repeated  three  times  that  whieK 
he  had  said  was  more  witty  than  candid.  He  desired  that  Mr.  Cooke  would  have  the 
goodness  to  recall  that  word  uncandid. 

Mr.  Cooke  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  Chairman  interposed,  and  remarked  that 
he  had  not  understood  Mr.  Cooke  as  imputing  any  intentional  misrepresentation  le 
Mr.  Leigh,  otherwise  he  should  have  stopped  him. 

Mr.  I^'igh.  repeated  his  call  on  Mr.  Cooke,  to  recall  the  word. 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  saying,  with  the  ntmost 
frankness,  what  was  precisely  the  fact,  that  he  had  not  imputed,  or  intended  to  impute, 
to  Mr.  Lei^h,  any  intentional  misrepresentation.  He  added,  that  he  wondered  greatly 
at  the  excitability  manifested  by  Mr.  Leigh,  since  nothing  that  he  had  said  could  be 
fiiirly  construed  mto  an  intention  on  his  part,  to  wound  Air.  Leigh's  feelings ;  which, 
in  fact,  he  hod  not  the  remotest  idea  of  doing  That  he  meant  nothing  more  than 
that  Mr.  Leigh's  remarks,  made  in  the  ardour  of  debate,  had,  in  their  effect,  presented 
an  unfair  view  of  his  (Mr.  Cooke's)  proposition.  Deliberate  or  intentional  unfiurneaa, 
he  had  not  imputed  to  him. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  that,  personally,  he  was  satisBed.  But  he  had  appealed  to  Mr. 
Cooke  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  to  say,  whether  the  interpretation  pot  by  him  (Mr. 
Leigh)  on  his  (Mr.  Cooke's)  proposition  was  not  correct ;  to  which  Mr.  Cooke  had 
nodded  assent.  Ailer  that  he  thought  it  was  rather  aingular,  that  Mr.  Cooke  ahould 
impute  to  his  argument  any  want  of  candour. 

Mr.  Cooke  replied,  that  the  proposition  which  his  assent  to,  or  dissent  from,  waa 
asked  by  Mr.  Leigh,  was  simply  this — ^thot  Mr.  Cooke's  scheme  of  onalification,  ad* 
mitted  persons  to  vote  who  had  no  taxable  property,  and  excluded  from  SuffiraM 
those  who  had  taxable  property,  and  failed  to  pay  the  taxea  assessed  on  it.  To  the 
correctness  of  that  construction  of  his  proposition,  Afr.  C.  had  nodded  assent 

Mr.  Doddridge  now  objected  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Cooke's  amendment^  which  bad  re- 
lation to  aUens ;  he  moved  to  strike  out  that  clause.  He  briefly  explained  his  objec- 
tions to  it,  as  goin^  farther  than  the  laws  relating  to  aUens  go,  respecting  real  estate. 

Mr.  Cooke  modified  his  amendment,  by  inserting  the  woras,  *'  if  acquired  by  pur- 
chase"—(requiring  the  deed  to  be  recorded,  when  the  fieehold  waa  acquired  by  pm^ 
chase.) 

Mr.  Joynes  expressed  an  objection  to  Mr.  Cooke's  amendment,  aa  going  to  admit 
the  poorest  man  in  the  county,  while  the  richeat  might  be  excluded,  if  the  poll-taz 
should  ever  be  repeated. 

The  question  being  put  on  striking  out,  it  passed  in  the  negative,  without  a  com^ 

Mr.  Coalter,  after  an  apology,  referring  to  his  recent  occupation  of  a  seat,  ex- 
pressed his  opposition  to  cutting  down  the  venerable  tree  planted  by  our  fbrefkthera 
and  planting  another  in  its  stetui;  he  would  endeavour  to  strike  one  blow  for  Vir- 
ginia, and  bear  down  on  the  enemy;  by  whom  he  meant  the  passions  and  prejudicee 
of  members,  his  own  included.    To  pluck  up  the  tree,  would  be  the  am  of  man 
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•11I7';  for  Sre,  looked  on  with  deep  anxietj  clutching  her  child  to  her  bosom. 
He  ezpreesed  hu  decided  approbation  of  the  present  form  of  €royemment.  as  the  best 
in  the  world,  nnder  which  the  people  had  lived  contented  and  happy.  He  reflected 
on  the  injustice  of  the  friends  of  Internal  Improvement  laying  the  burden  on  those 
who  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  object,  and  imposing  a  lasting  mortgage  on  the 
lands  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Campbell  thought  the  gentleman's  alarm  about  the  axe  imaginary ;  it  was  only 
a  pruning  knife  to  lop  off  a  few  aristocratical  branches. 

jVfr.  Cooke  farther  modified  his  amendment  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Joynes,  so  as 
to  include  any  State,  county,  or  corporation  tax. 

In  this  form  the  question  was  taken  upoo  its  adoption  and  negatived. — ^Ayes  43, 
Noes  49. 

Mr.  Doddridge  now  moved  the  amendment  he  had  referred  to  on  Saturday,  and 
which  is  in  th^  words : 

''  And  shall  be  extended  to  every  free  white  male  citizen,  aged  twenty-one  years  or 
Hpwards ;  who  shall  have  resided  at  least  two  years  in  the  county,  city,  borough,  or 
district,  in  which  he  shall  offer  to  vote,  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  voting,  and 
who,  during  that  period,  shall  have  actually  paid  a  revenue  tax  legally  assessed; 
and  to  every  free  white  male  citizen,  a^ed  twenty-one  years  or  upwards,  who  shall 
have  actually  resided,  at  least  two  years  m  the  county,  city,  borough  or  district,  where 
he  offers  to  vote,  and  who,  for  the  period  of  six  months  at  least,  shall  have  been  an 
house-keeper  therein,  and  shall  actually  have  paid  a  State,  county,  or  corporation  tax." 

Mr.  Mercer  wished  to  know  why  Mr.  D.  aesired  to  strike  out  the  first  and  second 
class  of  persons  included  in  the  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Doddridge  replied,  because  the  generality  of  his  proposition  covered  them  all, 
provided  they  paid  taxes. 

Mr.  Mercer  stated  that  he  could  not  vote  for  the  proposition.  The  gentleman  from 
Brooke  himself  had  agreed  that  all  who  now  have  tne  Ki^ht  of  Suffrage  should  retain 
it.  Was  it  his  object  to  make  the  right  to  vote  to  depend  on  the  payment  of  a  tax  ? 
In  ei|rht  States  of^^the  Union  there  is  no  tax  whatever  imposed.  Even  within  sight 
of  this  Capitol,  there  is  a  gentleman  who  has  an  estate  worth  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  but  who  has  no  right  to  vote  because  there  is  no  tax  imposed  on  his  property. 
Why  were  such  persons  to  be  excluded  ?  He  was  in  favor  of  comprehending  all 
those  whom  that  gentleman  intended  to  include ;  but  he  would  not  vote  to  Exclude 
those  who  held  by  exactly  the  same  tenure,  but  who  were  denied  the  right  to  vole  be- 
cause they  were  not  taxed.  The  gentleman  from  Brooke  himself,  insisted  that  there 
■faonld  be  a  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent  common  interest.  He  moved  to  amend 
the  proposition  to  amend,  by  inserting  the  amendment  in  the  fourteenth  line,  afler 
the  word  "  dollara" — ^the  effect  would  be  to  leave  the  first  and  second  classes  un- 
touched. 

The  Chair  decided  that  the  amendment  was  not  in  order ;  but 

Mr.  Doddridge  having  accepted  the  proposition,  modified  his  amendment  accord* 

^mr.  Joynes  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  adding  the  words  *'  and  who  shall 
have  actually  paid  a  State,  corporation,  or  county  tax.'* 

Mr.  Doddridge  accepted  the  amendment  as  a  modification  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Mason  asked  for  a  division  of  the  question ;  and. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  striking  out,  which,  afler  an  unsuccessful  motion 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  that  for  the  sake  of  acwuracy  the  names  of  members  should  be 
called  over,  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  inserting  the  words  moved  by  Mr.  Doddridge,  and 
decided  in  the  negative. — Ayes  44,  Noes  ^. 

Mr.  Mercer  then  moved  to  fill  the  blank  occasioned  by  striking  out,  with  the  fourth 
class  of  persons  included  in  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  in  the  following 
words: 

**  Or  who  for  twelve  months  next  preceding  has  been  a  house-keeper,  and  head  of 
a  family  within  the  county,  borough^  or  election  district,  where  he  may  offer  to  vote, 
and  who  shall  have  been  assessed  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth 
within  the  preceding  year,  and  actually  paid  the  same." 

Mr.'  Mercer  said,  he  would  not  presume  to  violate  the  rule  which  had  been  laid 
down  by  others,  of  abstaining  from  going  into  the  merits  of  the  general  question. 
There  was  one  view  which  he  wished  to  take :  while  gentlemen  on  one  side  represent 
the  acquisition  of  the  Right  of  Sufl&age  as  to  be  gained  with  the  greatest  facility,  they 
teemed  to  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  exclusion  of  others  firom  its  exercise. 
If  it  were  so  easy  to  acquire  a  oualification,  and  it  was  of  such  importance,  why  could 
not  faction  purchase  the  freehold  ?  According  to  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  (Mr. 
P.  P.  Barbour,)  ^e  multiplication  of  the  square  miles  in  9ie  State  by  the  acres,  gave  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  land  to  every  individual  in  the  State,  and  left  a  considerable  surplus. 
Ho  computed  that  potting  the  value  of  the  fireehold,  as  estimated  by  gentlemen,  it 
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would  take  a  capital  of  three  milUona  of  doUan  to  supply  the  nzty  thouiand  aow  ex*  ' 
eluded  with  the  qualification.  He  then  reviewed  the  proposition  by  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  denying  that  the  land  qualification  was  necessary.  The  people  who  lived 
in  a  shepherd  state,  had  other  property  besides  land,  and  that  was  considered  quite  as 
permanent  and  essential  as  land.  Was  it  necessary  for  him  to  direct  the  attention  of 
gentlemen  to  England  ^  Is  not  the  fixed  capital  in  that  country  as  important  as  land? 
Is  it  not  here  in  the  low-land  country,  where  labor  is  capital  and  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  the  wealth  of  the  country  ?  Implements  of  trade  are  essential,  and  every  one 
will  thus  perceive,  that  other  property  is  as  essential  as  land.  If  this  principle  be 
true,  what  becomes  of  the  foundation  of  the  argument,  which  rests  on  the  durability 
of  land?  The  right  is  not  founded  on  the  land,  but  the  relation  in  which  the  pro- 
prietor stands  to  it.  And  so  it  is  with  other  capital.  It  is  the  relation  of  the  proprietor 
to  it ;  as  it  is  between  the  freeholder  and  the  soil.  Personal  property  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  title  to  it  is  as  good,  as  that  of  th« 
land-owner  to  the  land.  By  shutting  out  the  sixty  thousand  free  whites  who  lack  the 
qualification  of  land,  we  shut  out  not  only  the  majority  now,  but  the  increase  of  thai 
■lajority.  He  referred  to  the  time,  when  tenants  for  life  were  every  where  to  be 
fbund ;  when  all  that  part  which  was  now  called  the  back-woods  and  the  part  where 
he  lived,  were  cultivated  by  tenants  for  life.  The  practice  had  been  discontinued,  be* 
cause  of  its  effect  on  the  independence  of  the  tenants,  and  so  completely  had  this 
class  disappeared,  that  in  twenty  years,  he  had  known  but  two  instances  of  tenants 
tar  life.  Suppose,  men  of  fortune  found  it  to  their  interest  to  divert  part  of  their  capi* 
tal  from  manufactures  to  land,  would  it  not  be  better  to  introduce  the  tenantir-eystem 
again,  end  to  supercede  slave-labor?  In  his  part  of  the  country,  tenantry  lor  veaii 
had  superceded  slavery.  Gentlemen  imagined  that  sixty  thousand  non-nreeholders, 
might  be  easily  converted  into  freeholders.  He  requested  them  to  look  at  the  conee* 
quences  of  this.  Suppose  sixty  thousand  persons  purchased  freeholds  of  fifty  doUars 
each ;  three  millions  would  thus  be  expended  merely  for  the  Right  of  Suffrage. 

He  took  a  view  of  the  different  value  of  land  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
and  resisted  the  idea,  that  a  qualification  could  at  any  time  be  purchased  at  a  mode- 
rate price.  In  the  district  he  represented,  the  non-freeholders  greatly  outnumber  the 
freeholders,  and  he  supposed,  that  all  the  non-freeholders  there,  desired  to  purchase 
a  freehold  each,  and  taking  this  for  his  basis,  he  asserted,  that  it  would  take  ten  millioBS 
to  purcflase  freeholds  for  ue  non-freeholders,  in  order  to  give  them  the  qualification 
to  vote.  You  would  make  all  these  men  farmers.  He  repeated,  that  the  basis  of  the 
qualification,  was  not  the  land,  but  the  relation  in  which  the  owner  stood  to  his  land. 

He  adverted  to  the  assertion  of  gentlemen,  that  this  question  which  we  are  now 
settling,  was  of  limited  importance,  only  embracing  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  for- 
gotten that  the  United  States  had  a  representation  nrom  this  State,  which  would  be  af> 
rocted  by  our  measures,  and  which  taxes  our  productions,  to  the  amount  of  six  times 
our  whole  State  revenue.  He  did  not  believe,  that  his  venerable  friend  and  colleague, 
(Mr.  Monroe,)  intended  to  exclude  house-keepers,  who  have  an  interest  in  the  soil. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  inserting  after  the  words  *'  and 
who  shall  have  been  assessed  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Ck)mmonweslth, 
within  the  preceding  year,"  the  words  "  not  less  than  cents." 

But  his  motion  was  negatived  — Ayes  42,  Noes  51. 

Mr.  Leigh  again  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  letting  a  tenant  vote  who  paid  a 
ten  cent  tax,  and  excluding  his  landlord,  because  his  fi^ehold  did  not  come  up  to  the 
yalue  fixed  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Mercer  acknowledged  this,  but  reserved  that  for  another  time,  when  the  whole 
should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  to  revise.  He  pressed  the  question ;  and  it 
was  then  taken  and  decided  in  the  aMrmative, — Ayes  53,  Noes  not  counted. 

That  whole  resolution,  as  amended,  will  now  read : 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  Ri^t  of  Suffra^re  shall  continue  to  be  exercised  by  all  who 
now  enjoy  it  under  the  existing  Constitution :  and  shall  be  extended,  1st,  to  every 
free  white  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  resident  therein,  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  who  owns,  and  has  possessed  for  six  months,  or  who  has  acquired 
by  marriage,  descent,  or  devise,  a  freehold  estate,  assessed  to  the  value  of  not  less 
than  dollars  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  if  such  assessment  shall  be  required  hr 

law:  2d,  or  who  shall  own  a  vested  estate  in  fee,  in  remainder,  or  reversion,  ii»  land, 
the  assess^  value  of  which  shall  be  dollars  :  3d,  or  who  for  twelve  months 

next  preceding,  has  been  a  house-keeper  and  head  of  a  family  within  the  county,  city, 
borouffh,  or  election  district,  where  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  who  shall  have  been  a^ 
sessed  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  within  the  preceding  J^*'? 
and  actually  paid  the  same  :  Praoided,  tuvertkeless,  That  the  Right  of  Ssfirage  shall 
not  be  exercised  by  any  person  of  unsound  mind,  or  who  shall  be. a  pauper,  or  a  non* 
commissioned  officer,  eotdier,  saikir,  or  marine,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
nor  by  any  person  convicted  of  any  infiunoua  offence ;  nor  by  citizens  bom  witfaout 
the  OMuionwealtb,  unless  they  shall  havcresidsd  therein  Ibr  fif«  ymn  ii—diifly 
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pmoediii^  ikm  elMtioB  at  which  they  ■hall  offisr  to  rota,  and  two  yean  praceding  the 
■aid  election,  in  the  county,  city,  boroujjrh,  or  election  diatiict,  where  they  ehall  offer 
to  vote,  (the  mode  of  proving  such  previous  resideoce,  when  disputed,  to  be  pre- 
■cribed  by  law,)  and  shall  possess,  mereover,  some  one  or  more  of  the  qualifications 
above  enumerated.*' 
The  Committee  then  row  and  the  House  adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  NovKMBKR  24, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Blr. 
Douglass,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Powell  in  the 
Chair,  and  the  question  being  on  the  third  resolution  reported  to  the  Convention  by 
the  Legislative  Committee,  viz : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Right  of  Suffra^  shall  continue  to  be  exercised  by  all  who  now 
•njoy  it  under  the  existiujr  Constitution :  and  shall  be  extended,  let,  to  every  free 
while  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  resident  therein,  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  who  owns,  and  has  possessed  for  six  months,  or  who  has  acauired  by  mar* 
riage,  descent,  or  devise,  a  freehold  estate,  assessed  to  the  value  of  not  less  than 
doflars  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  if  such  assessment  shall  be  required  by  law:  2d,  or 
who  shall  own  a  vested  estate  in  fee,  in  remainder,  or  reversion,  in  land,  the  assessed 
value  of  which  shall  be  dollars :  3d,  or  who  for  twelve  months  next  preceding, 

has  been  a  house-keeper  and  head  of  a  family  within  the  county,  city,  borough  or  elec* 
tion  district,  where  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  who  shall  have  been  assessed  with  a  part 
of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  within  the  preceding  year,  and  actually  paid 
the  same :  Providedy  nevertheless,  That  the  Right  of  Sufirage  shall  not  be  exercised  by 
any  person  of  unsound  mind,  or  who  shall  be  a  pauper,  or  a  non-commissioned  officer, 
soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  nor  by  any  person  con« 
vioted  of  any  infamous  ofience ;  nor  by  citizens  bom  without  the  Commonwealth,  un- 
less they  shall  have  resided  therein  for  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  election 
at  which  they  shall  offer  to  vote,  and  two  years  precedingthe  said  election,  in  the 
county,  city,  borough  or  election  district,  where  they  shall  oner  to  vote,  (the  mode  of 
proving  such  previous  residence,  when  disputed,  to  be  prescribed  by  law,)  and  shall 
possess,  moreover,  some  one  or  more  of  the  qualifications  above  enumerated." 

Mr.  Summers  of  Kanawha,  offered  the  following  amendment,  (applying  to  the  third 
class  of  voters  added)  being  the  same  he  had  o&red  in  the  Legislative  Committee, 
with  a  slight  modification,  substituting  occupancy  for  possession } 

<*  Or  who  shall  own  and  be  himself  in  actual  occupation  of  a  lease-hold  estate,  with 
the  evidence  of  title  recorded,  of  a  term  originally  not  less  than  five  years',  and  one  qf 
wkieh  shall  be  ttnezpired,  of  the  annual  value  or  rent  of  doUars." 

The  amendment  was  very  briefly  explained  by  the  mover,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Claytor. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Leigh, 

Mr.  Summers  farther  modified  his  amendment,  so  as  to  confine  the  occupancy  t* 
the  termor  himself,  and  not  extend  it  to  his  tenant. 

V  Mr.  Henderson  of  Loudoun,  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  striking  out  after 
the  words  "  of  a  term  originally  not  less  than  five  years,"  the  words  which  immedi- 
atelv  follow,  viz :  "  and  one  of  which  shall  be  unexmred.** 

The  motion  prevailed.  Ayes  48 — (Mr.  Marshall  was  observed  to  vote  for  it,  Mr. 
Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe  against  it.)  So  the  words  requiring  one  year  of  the  lease 
to  remain  unexpired,  were  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Leigh  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  **  five"  (in  the  original  length  of  the  lease) 
with  a  view  to  insert  a  longer  period. 

This  motion  was  supported  bjr  Mr.  Doddridge,  as  tending  to  benefit  the  tenure  of 
lease-hold  property,  by  eDcouraging  long  leases. 

Mr.  Johnson  wished  first  to  know  how  the  blank  was  to  be  filled. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  meant  to  insert  ten,  instead  of  five  years. 

Mr.  Claytor  said,  he  should  then  move  to  fill  the  blank  with  three  instead  of  five. 

Mr.  Lei^h  th^  varied  his  motion,  so  as  to  strike  out,  and  insert  ten.  The  motioa 
was  negatived. 

Mr.  Claytor  moved  to  strike  out  five  and  insert  three. 

Mr.  Scott  called  for  a  division  of  the  question ;  and  then  the  question  being  pat  on 
■Inking  out  five,  it  was  negatived. 

So  the  term  of  five  years  as  the  original  length  of  the  lease,  was  left  unaltered. 

Mr.  Tyler  asked,  and  obtained  a  re-consideration  of  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  nn- 
•spared  term  of  one  year ;  but  the  vote  being  again  taken,  the  striking  oat  was  agaia 
earned— Ayee  45,  Noes  44. 
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Mr.  Wibon  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Summen,  by  strikinif  oat  the 
words  (in  respect  to  the  lease)  ^*  of  the  annual  value  or  rent  of  djoilmrt** 

But  the  motion  was  negatived. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  Mr.  Summers's  amendment  as  amended,  and  carried 
by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  Leigh  now  moved  to  amend,  by  inserting  after  the  word  "  year,"  (in  referenoe 
to  the  payment  of  a  part  of  the  revenue  within  the  preceding  year)  the  words  ^*  to  the 
amount  cf  ."     But  tlie  motion  was  negatived — Ayes  43,  Noes  44. 

Mr.  Stanard  then  moved  to  insert,  (in  the  same  place,  and  in  reference  to  the  same 
subject,  namely,  the  tax  paid,)  the  words  **bya  tax  on  property  owned  hv  him" 

Mr.  Mercer  explained  the  effect  of  this  amendment  to  be,  to  exclude  tne  tenant  who 
pays  a  tax  on  his  house,  the  merchant  who  pays  a  tax  on  his  licence,  or  a  slave-em- 
ployer on  the  slaves  he  hires. 

Mr.  Stanard  thought  differently :  when  thts  tenant  paid  the  tax,  it  formed  a  pait  of 
the  rent.  The  amendment  would  exclude  mountebanks,  pedlars,  &c.  Those  who 
had  not  some  little  modicum  of  property  hung  loosely  on  society. 

Mr.  Moore  opposed  the  amendment,  as  letuling  to  disputes  at  elections,  and  after- 
ward as  to  the  votes  to  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Green  said,  the  resolution  as  it  stood,  would  give  the  Right  of  Suffirage  to  eveir 
man  who  uues  out  a  writ,  with  or  without  cause  of  action,  tot  there  is  a  tax  on  aU 
writs. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Stanard  was  negatived — Ayes  41,  Noes  48. 

(Messrs.  Madison,  Monroe  and  Marshall,  against  it^ 

Mr.  Stanard,  (to  avoid  disputes  about  votes^  variea  his  amendment,  so  b8  to  read, 
''  bv  a  tax  on  property  charged  to  him  on  the  Commissioners'  books." 

Mr.  S.  explained  his  object  to  be,  to  exclude  all  who  paid  tax  on  their  profession  or 
trade  merely.  It  was  unfair  Uiat  the  mechanic,  who  sells  the  work  of  his  own  hands, 
should  be  excluded,  and  the  merchant,  vv4io  sells  foreign  goods,  admitted  to  vote. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  of  all  books,  printed  or  in  MS.,  the  Commissioners'  books  were 
the  most  inaccurate.  Besides,  this  would  be  fixing  the  Right  of  Suffrage  on  a  vaiisr 
ble  mode  of  taxation,  liable  to  continual  change. 

Mr.  Leigh  had  never  heard  the  Commissioners'  books  charged  with  inaccuracT4»e- 
fore.  As  to  the  tax  on  merchants'  licenses,  it  was  not  the  merchant  who  paid  them, 
but  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Mercer  repUed,  that  he  had  known  the  same  tract  of  land  to  be  charged  three 
times  over,  on  the  Commissioner's  book,  and  nefoer  to  its  rieht  owner  in  either  case. 
Many  merchants  would  be  glad  if  the  fact  was  as  stated  by  Mr.  S.,  and  lawyers  too. 

The  question  was  taken  on  Mr.  Stanord's  amendment,  and  the  votes  stood — ^Ayes 
47,  Noes  46. 

(Messrs.  Madison  and  Marshall  for  it,  Mr.  Monroe  aeainst  it.) 

The  Chair  voting  in  the  ne^tive,  produced  a  tie ;  and  of  course  the  motion  was  lost* 

Mr.  Summers,  alter  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  there  was  now,  as  he  hoped,  a 
final  end  to  the  freehold  Right  of  Suffrage  in  Virginia^  moved  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

"  Or  who  having  resided  two  years  in  the  county,  city,  town  or  election  district, 
should  have  been  assessed  with,  and  paid  to  the  Commonwealth  any  part  <^  the  reve- 
nue of  the  preceding  year." 

The  amendment  was  to  be  inserted  immediately  before  the  proviso. 

Mr.  Stanard  enquired  whether  this  was  not,  in  substance,  the  same  provision,  which 
bad  been  three  times  rejected  already? 

The  Cliair  therenpon  compared  tne  present  amendment  with  all  those  which  had 
been  rejected;  and  then  announced, that  though  this  proposition  had  been  rejected,  it 
had  always,  heretofore,  been  in  connexion  with  some  other  proposition,  and  had  never, 
until  now,  been  presented  specifically,  and  alone ;  it  was  therefore  in  order. 

Mr.  Johnson  strongly  objected  to  this  amendment,  as  going  in  effect  to  put  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Right  of  Suffirage,  within  the  control,  and  at  Uie  discretion  o£  the  Legisla- 
ture :  who,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  taxes,  could  enlarge  or  leseen  the  number 
of  voters  at  pleasure.  A  tax  of  one  cent  a  head  would  at  any  time  introduce  Unhatrml 
Suffrage. 

Mr.  Randolph  then  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee,  nearly  as  follows: 

As  one  of  not  the  least  zealous  of  those  who  wish  (in  company  with  the  gentleman 
who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  delegation  from  Loudoun,  and  presides  over  this  Con- 
vention, the  benefit  of  whose  vote  I  trust  we  shall  have  when  we  come  into  the  House,) 
to  restrain  the  Right  of  Suffrage  to  the  possession  of  Umd,  I  feel  almost  indifferent 
whether  tliis  amendment  shall  prevail  or  not.  I  will  go  farther,  and  say,  that  if  the 
proposition,  written  in  sport,  by  my  old  friend  and  feUow-hibonrer,  who  sits  behind 
me  (Mr.  Garnett,)  and  wj^ch  gives  the  Right  of  Suffice  to  every  free  white  man 
who  has  been  twenty-four  hours  within  the  bounds  of  an  election  district,  ahooW  be 
offered  by  him,  I  do  not  know,  if  I  should  have  any  great  ot^jeotion  to  that  propoeitioft. 
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Bat  I  win  sty,  with  the  most  perfect  sineerit^,  that  1  had  rather  this  Committee  should 
rise,  after  haying  adopted  a  resolution  committing  the  whole  powers  of  the  State,  Le- 
gislative, Execotiye,  and  Judicial,  to  the  Legislature  of  Virjginia,  than  that  any  of  the 
propositions  inserted  in  the  third  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  should  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Constitution.  I  believe  it  would  be  safer  to  trust  solely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Legislature,  than  to  adopt  these  propositions;  for,  we  should  then  at 
least  rest  upon  the  good  sense  of  the  people.  Sir,  I  put  it  to  every  gentleman  who 
hears  me,  whether  it  would  not  be  safer  to  give  the  Legislature  a  carte  blanche,  and 
make  them  as  omnipotent  as  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  rather  than  to  give  them 
these  propositions  as  the  fundamental  law  by  which  they  are  to  be  bound.  I  have  \ 
said,  and  I  will  now  repeat  it,  that  if  the  fint  resolution  in  the  report  of  the  Le^la-  ] 
tive  Committee  shall  be  adopted,  in  the  naked  form  in  whkh  it  now  stands,  it  will  be 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,  personally,  what  shall  be  done  by  this  body  hereafter,  on  ,' 
any  subject.  And  it  is  only  because  this  first  resolution  lies  as  yet,  in  abeyance  on 
your  table,  that  I  am  disposed  to  struggle  in  telation  to  what  I  consider  next  in  im- 
portance. Sir,  if  the  freeholders  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  whom  u  the  power,  shall 
be  weak  and  mad  enough  to  surrender  this  question,  they  will  have  eflttced,  (were  it 
not  in  Holy  Writ,)  all  record  of  the  stupidi^  of  Esau.  If  we,  the  proprietors  of  the 
•oil,  the  land-owners,  who  can  give  notice  to  quit,  aye,  and  compel  to  quit  too^  all 
those  persons  who  insist  on  taxing  our  land,  snbmit  to  this,  our  **  ineffable  stupiditjr" 
(*  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word,')  I  say  our  **  inefiable  stupidity"  will 
have  effiiced,  (were  it  not  inscribed  by  the  pen  of  inspiration  on  the  pages  of  Holy 
Writ,)  all  record  of  the  stupidity  of  Esau,  i  do  not  know  whether  i  shall  take  the 
trouble  to  rise,  or  keep  my  seat,  when  the  question  akah  be  called  on  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kanawha. 

I  had  no  expectation  of  entering  into  this  debate,  but  the  appearance  of  arathy, 
which  1  witness  (with  a  solitary  exception,)  is  to  me  most  afiOictin^  and  painful.  There 
is  one  class  of  non-freeholders  toward  whom  my  heart  yearns,  if  it  were  not  restrained 
by  my  judgment :  I  mean  the  sons  of  freeholders ;  whose  Others  cannot  yet  afford  to  lay 
them  off  their  little  modicum  of  land,  and  who,  therefore,  have  to  wait.  To  that  class, 
I  would  now  address  myself,  and  I  would  say  to  them,  cannot  you  trust  your  fiithers  ^ 
cannot  you  have  a  little  patience  ?  must  you  not,  necessarily,  succeed  to  this  power  ? 
if  not  by  inheritance,  or  bequest,  at  least  by  a  few  years  incmstry  ?  Will  you  go  into 
joint  stock  with  those  "  vagabonds"  and  that "  rabble/^  so  well  designated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  IVederick,  who  never  mean  to  have  a  fireehold?  the  profligate,  the  home- 
less; who,  as  was  well  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania,  '*  hang  veiy  loosely  on 
society,"  but  stick  very  closely  to  her  skirts,  and  who  are  determined  to  pick  up  tneir 
vile  and  in&mous  bread,  by  every  despicable  means  ?  I  call  on  the  young  non-free- 
holders, the  sons  of  fireeholders,  (and  if  I  had  a  son,  he  should  be  my  oum  son)  I  call  on 
them  to  wait,  and  not  to  unite  themselves  with  those  who,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can 
have  no  permanent  interest  in  the  Commonwealth.  I  am  veij  sure,  that  when  they 
shall  have  understood  this  question,  they  will  rally  round  their  fathers  and  their  bro- 
thers. I  have  no  belief,  that  a  Constitution  with  such  principles  in  it,  will  ever  be  re- 
ceived by  the  sober  sense  of  this  good  old  Commonwealth.  I  would  rather  wish  that 
all  powers,  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial,  should  be  at  once  entrusted  to  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  and  then  trust  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  than  inflict 
on  them  the  curse  of  such  provisions  as  those  which  the  Uommittee  have  adopted. 

Mr.  Summers,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Johnson,  expressed  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attach 
as  much  weight  to  his  opinion  in  this  case,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do.  He  thought 
the  expansive  power  attending  this  amendment,  was  its  most  valuable  feature.  He 
was  willing  to  commit  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature,  b^eving  it  to  be  a  just 
principle,  Uiat  all  who  contribute  to  the  burdens  of  society,  should  have  some  v(nce  in 
Its  afOurs. 

Mr.  Stanard  thought  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Kanawha,  went,  at 
least,  a  bow-shot  further,  toward  Universal  Suffrage,  than  any  proposition  yet  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee.  He  did  not  know  how  the  gentleman  would  manage  the 
matter  with  his  friend  from  Loudoun,  who,  in  his  speech  on  a  former  occasion,  had 
insisted  that  all  taxes  on  consumption  were  paid  by  the  consumer.  If  this  were  true, 
and  an  excise  should  be  laid  on  spirits,  every  man  who  bought  a  gill  of  rum,  would 
thereby  pay  a  tax  and  get  the  Kight  of  Suffirage ;  and  thus  the  "  vagabonds"  and 
"rabble"  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (very  properly  so  called,)  would  be  enti- 
tled par  excellence  to  that  privilege.  He  insisted  on  the  objection  urged  by  Mr.  John- 
son, and  then  shewed  that  the  lightest  cattle-tax,  would  give  a  vote  to  every  man 
west  of  the  mountains ;  inferred  the  ease  of  introducing  Universal  Suffrage,  and  con- 
cluded with  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Committee,  against  so  sweeping  an  amendment. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  amendment  was  rejected  without  a  count. 

Mr.  Henderson  now  moved  to  amend  that  clause  of  the  resolution  which  requires  a 
residence  of  five  years,  of  citizens  of  other  States  moving  into  Virginia,  before  they 
can  be  permitted  to  vote.  He  thought  two  years  residence  in  the  State,  and  one  in 
the  county,  a  sufi&cient  test  of  permanent  interest  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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Mr.  Nicliolw  nid  he  thonld  rote  for  the  amendment.  He  waa  willinff  to  give  theae 
eitixena  the  right  of  yoting  after  a  residence  of  two  jean,  but  he  would  auperadd  to 
the  qualification  of  peraone  <^  this  claaa,  the  attainment  of  a  freehold.  He  did  not 
think  that  hia  part  oi  the  country  would  be  injured  b^  this  propoaition ;  and  he  thought 
it  impohtic  to  throw  impedimenta  in  the  way  of  emiflration  to  the  State.  He  did  not 
go  with  the  gentleman  from  Orange^  (Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,)  in  hia  doubta,  that  by 
preacribinff  one  Right  of  Suffrage,  we  ahould  interfere  with  the  Conatitation  of 
the  United  States,  lie  thought  uat  this  construction  of  the  Ck>n8titution,  went  to 
impair  the  soTereignty  of  the  States.  He  thou|^ht  that  we  ought  to  extend  courtesy 
towards  the  sister  States,  and  endeavour  to  promote  harmony  with  the  States,  by 
adopting  a  system  of  indulgent  courtesy,  and  not  restrict  the  rights  of  citixens  of 
other  States  to  such  as  hate  resided  five  years.  He  would,  however,  require  a  five- 
hold,  as  tlw  citizens  of  the  other  States  cannot  claim  to  be  put  on  a  footing  with  the 
citizens  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  M'Coy  concurred  in  the  sentiment,  that  the  period  of  probation  was  too  long, 
and  that  citizens  of  other  States  ought  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  wvth  our  own : 
but  he  conceived  this  case  provided  tor  by  that  clause  in  the  first  pa^  of  the  resolu- 
tion, which  declares  that  '*  the  Bi^ht  of  Sufira^e  shall  continue  to  be  exercised  b}'  all 
who  now  enjoy  it  under  the  existing  Constitution  :"  a  residence  of  six  months  only 
is  now  required. 

Mr.  Leigh  thought  this  clause  superceded  by  the  efi*ect  of  the  subsequent  proviso. 
He,  however,  disapproved  of  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  resolution  relating  to  citi- 
xens of  other  States,  aa  unjust,  and  hard  in  its  bearing. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Henderaon,:lhe  whole  of  that  clause  was  stricken  out,  from  the 
word  "  nor,**  to  the  end  of  the  proviso.     [See  above.] 

The  Committee  now  proceeded  to  the  fourth  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
BUttee;  which  is  in  the  following  words: 

"  RuehKdf  That  the  number  of  members  in  the  Senate  of  this  State  ought  to  be 
neither  increased  nor  diminished,  nor  the  classification  of  its  members  changed." 

Mr  Pleaaants  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  all  after  &e  words 
**  Resolved  that"  and  substituting  the  following : 

*^  Representation  in  the  Senate  shall  be  baseS  on  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, 
including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
and  adding  to  the  aforesaid  number  of  free  persons,  three-filths  ot  all  other  persons, 
and  the  Senate  ahall  consist  of  a  number  not  exceeding  ,  and  its  term  of  servic* 

and  classification  remain  as  at  present." 

Mr.  Pleasants  said,  that  he  was  not  very  sanguine  in  the  hope  that  the  resolution 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  submit,  would  be  carried  by  a  large  majority,  but  he  hoped 
that  aomething  would  be  done ;  that  a  meeting  of  the  two  parties  into  which  the  ques> 
tion  had  divided  the  Committee,  would  take  place.  It  was  a  subject  of  serious  con- 
sideration what  must  be  done.  He  observed  at  the  time,  that  this  mode  of  baong  r»> 
presentation  in  the  Senate  was  not  acceded  to  by  some  of  his  friends.  Provided  that 
any  gentleman  thought  the  compound  basis  preforable,  he  was  at  liberty  to  modify  his 
proposition.  Such  mode  was  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  but  it  did 
not  meet  his  approbation. 

He  would  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  remarks  in  support  of  his  proposition. 
The  first  idea  which  suggested  itself  to  him  was,  to  base  the  Senate  on  Federal  num- 
bers, or  three^fifths  of  the  slaves.  His  proposition,  he  thought,  was  more  simple,  less 
complex,  and  less  fluctuating  than  the  other  mode.  Besides,  it  produced  nearly  the 
same  results  as  taxation  and  numbers  combined.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
preferable  to  the  mixed  basis.  He  would  add  another  reason  which  was  mentioned 
out  of  doors,  and  which  suggested  itself  to  him.  There  was  a  strong  objection  to  re- 
ject the  Federal  numbers,  as  it  would  ^ve  a  plausible  pretext  to  the  other  States  to 
disturb  the  Federal  basis  in  the  United  Sutes,  and  to  take  away  the  influence  of  the 
Southern  States.  This  idea  would  reconcile  even  those  who  were  fanatical  (if  he 
might  be  permitted  to  uae  that  term,)  in  their  attachment  to  the  other  basis.  In  any 
amendment  hereafter  propoeed  by  the  States  to  the  Constitution,  such  a  pretext  could 
not  be  assumed.  Thrae  were  the  reasons  why  he  gave  the  basis  of  Federal  nombers 
a  preference. 

He  was  sanguine  in  the  hope  that  this  proposition  would  be  adopted,  as  it  would 
afford  every  security  against  the  unequal  taxation  which  was  apprehended  fit>m  basing 
the  House  of  Delegates  on  numbers  alone.  A  Senate  so  constituted,  particularly 
when  its  numbers  are  extended,  (as  he  hoped  it  would  be  extended  to  thirty-aix,and  he 
intended  to  fill  the  blank  witli  tliat  number,)  it  would  give  every  de^ee  of  security 
which  could  be  wished  for.  He  was  satisfied  in  the  belief,  that  secunty  would  be  ob- 
tained— ^he  used  the  word  security,  as  gentlemen  objected  to  a  guarantee— if  the  Senate 
was  so  constituted.  He  may  be  mistaken,  though  he  had  not  much  confidence  in  his 
opinion,  but  it  would  have  the  effiact  he  mentioned,  if  the  basis  were  so  modified. 
He  adverted  to  the  resolution  oflbred  by  the  gentleman  firom  Fauquier,  whioh  was  tn 

->  following  words: 
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"  Re9oh§df  That  in  the  apportioiiment  of  repraaeiitation  is  the  Senata,  Mfftrd  tball 
h%  had  to  taxation  ezcluaively ;  that  the  Senate  vhall  conaift  of  thirtj-aix  membeny 
and  aliall  have  the  aame  legialative  powers,  io  all  reapecta,  as  the  Honee  of  Delegates, 
and  all  appointments  referred  by  tlie  Constitution  to  both  branches  of  the  Lefiiilatnre, 
ah  ill  be  made  bv  a  concurrent  vote  of  both  Houses.'* 

This  appeared  to  him  to  give  to  the  Senate  a  power  of  originating  tax  bills — to  give 
them  a  concurrent  power.  £ven  the  United  Slates*  Senate  has  not  this  power — it 
was  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  But  if  this  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
Fauquier  prevail,  it  will  give  to  the  Senate  a  power  of  originating  money  bills  which 
is  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  Senate,  tie  had  a  strong  predilection  for  his  propositioii. 
He  had  no  hesitation  to  allow  the  Senate  to  exercise  the  oower  of  a  veto  on  the  mea- 
sures  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  He  had  experience  in  Une  matter,  and  he  preferred 
the  practice  of  the  Virginia  Senate  to  that  of  the  United  States.  The  last  year  ha 
had  the  honour  to  serve  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  reported  almost  as  many 
bills  as  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  customary  to  present  memorials  to 
the  Senate,  and  to  originate  bills  thereon,  aAer  they  had  been  rejected  bv  the  Hoosa 
of  Representatives.  He  recollected  this  perfectly.  He  had  no  doubt,  that  this  sub- 
ject being  so  long  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committed,  gentlemen  had  matto 
np  their  minds  upon  it  He  would  therefore  leave  it  to*  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee.  He  was  prepared  to  listen  to  the  argaments  of  gentlemen,  and  he  would 
adopt  that  proposition  which  to  him  appeared  best. 

Mr.  Doddridge  moved  to  amend  the  amendmant  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word 
**  based,**  and  inserting  the  following : 

'*  On  the  whole  number  of  free  white  persons,  including  thoae  bound  to  aarvica  fyg 
a  term  of  years,  and  taxation  combined.' 

Mr.  Tazewell  submitted  to  the  Chair  whether  the  motion  was  in  order.    The  ^n- 

'.^leman  from  Goochland,  (Mr.  Pleasants,)  had  moved  an  amendment  to  the  original 

proposition — ^tha  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  (Mr.  Scott,)  had  moved  an  amendment  to 

that  amendment,  and  now  the  gentleman  nom  Brooke  offers  an  amendment  to  an 

amendment. 

The  Chair  decided  that  the  motion  was  in  order.  The  gentleman  from  Fauquiar 
having  merely  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  offer  an  amendment  at  a  proper  time, 
but  not  having  offered  it. 

•  Mr.  C.  Johnson  said,  no  difficulty  on  the  point  of  order  could  arise  in  regard  to  thii 
proposition,  nor  would  any  difficulty  be  tlirown  in  the  way  of  the  gentleman  from 
Fauquier.  The  question  now  before  the  Committee,  related  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  two  propositions  relative  to  the  Federal  and  the  compound  baiiis.  Whether 
he  should  afterwards  prefer  the  simple  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier  to 
both,  he  could  not  now  say  ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  of  the  propositions  now 
presented  to  him  for  his  cnoice,  the  Federal  and  compound  basis,  he  should  prefer  tha 
Federal  numbers.  He  knew  that  on  the  minds  of  the  people  there  was  an  unpleasant 
impression  respecting  the  introduction  of  the  Federal  numbers  in  any  way  into  tha 
State  Constitution,  but  he  was  not  to  ba  deluded  by  names.  He  looked  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  thing,  and  examined  the  consequences,  whether  if  the  mixed  basis  or 
the  Federal  numbers  were  adopted,  the  apportionment  of  power  would  be  nearly  tha 
same.  He  was  induced  to  favour  the  principles  of  the  Federal  numbers,  because  it 
was  simple  in  its  character,  easy  to  be  ascertained,  known  to  the  laws,  had  been 
habitually  applied  in  pmctice— was  not  variable  at  the  will  of  the  Legislature,  nor 
leaving  with  tliem  the  discretion  to  change  it  as  they  might  think  fit.  The  compound 
basis  was  liable  to  these  objections,  and  this  led  him  to  vota  for  the  Federal  numbers^ 
and  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said  he  would  make  but  a  very  few  remarks.  If  any  thing  wai 
due  to  the  feelings  of  those,  who,  if  not  the  majority,  are  a  large  minority,  it  should 
impress  itself  now.  If  the  East  should  obtain  the  mixed  basis  in  either  House,  tha 
Western  people  will  believe  it  to  be  an  improper  decision  of  the  Convention.  As  to 
numbers,  if  there  be  any  change,  he  would  prefer  to  that^e  combined  basis  of  per- 
sons and  taxation.  The  effect  would  not  be  the  same.  The  people  of  colour  in  tha 
East  were  increasing  in  a  ratio  greater  than  tlie  whites.  From  1790,  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease of  blacks  had  been  forty-four  and  a  fHction,  while  that  of  the  whites  had  been 
but  thirty-six  and  a  fraction.  The  increase  of  the  blacks  will  be  still  gnater  hereaf> 
ter.  By  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  improvement  of  the  lands  in  the  West, 
the  amount  of  taxes  made  to  the  revenue  has  increased,  and  its  burdensome  relatiim 
to  the  General  (Government  has  diminished.  As  to  the  propositions  before  the  Com- 
mittee, he  was  disposed  to  go  far  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation.  If  harmony  could 
ba  produced,  it  would  be  almost  sufficient  to  reconcile  him  to  any  sacrifice.  Still  if 
wa  must  submit,  it  was  but  fair  to  allow  us  a  choice. 

One  word  more :  propositions  have  been  made  to  inoraaae  tha  number  of  the  Senate. 
He  from  reflection  was  particularly  opposed  to  such  an  incraaaa.  If  wa  retain  tha 
number  twenty-four  in  the  Senate,  we  have  a  divieor  of  tha  Honae  of  Dalegatea. 
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Concmrin^  in  the  riewi  of  ^ntleinen  on  the  other  nde  so  fitf ,  as  to  be  nnwillinf  to 
disturb  the  existing  Conititutioa  where  there  is  no  absolute  occasion  for  it,  he  was 
desirous  to  have  it  undisturbed  in  this  particular.  To  twenty  •four  as  the  number  of 
the  Senate,  we 'have  been  long  accustomed.  For  all  the  purposes  of  a  check  it  is 
sufficient.  The  Senate  has  heretofore  been  what  it  was  intended  to  be— a  bodj  of 
calm,  reflecting  men,  not  disturbed  by  any  agitation  originating  with  themselves,  but 
having  time  to  regulate  and  check  those  of  the  other  branch— ^ving  in  ftct  a  much 
more  elevated  and  useful  duty  to  perform  than  merely  to  dot  the  i's  and  cross  the  t's 
of  the  other  body.  The  proportion  of  bills  from  the  House  of  Delentes  which  had 
been  rejected  in  the  Senate  had  been  large — it  was  less  than  usual  at  the  last  session-^ 
he  believed  about  ten.  Some  of  these  were  bills  which  in  their  passage  in  the  House 
.  of  Delegates  excited  considerable  sensation.  There  was  one  bill  which  was  jEve  times 
rejected  during  a  single  session,  and  its  discussion  lencrthened  the  session  about  a 
week.  A  great  excitement  prevailed  in  the  Capitol  on  that  occasion,  but  he  believed 
that  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Capitol.  He  mentioned  this  for  the  purpose  of  shew- 
ing, that  the  Senate  was  a  serious  check  on  the  other  House,  particulai^  in  relation 
to  revenue  bills,  and  he  had  never  heard  any  complaints  of  that  body.  He  was  willing 
to  increase  the  number,  if  that  would  give  the  Senate  a  larger  scope  of  action,  but 
this  would  depend  on  the  collateral  increase  of  public  confidence.  He  who  had 
greater  confidence  in  large  bodies  than  in  small  ones,  would  wish  to  increase  the 
number,  in  order  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  Senate.  But  he  who  thinks  that  in 
small  bodies  there  exists  ajrrealer  pioportion  of  wisdom  and  stabiUty,  will  not  wish 
to  increase  the  number.  Thinking  a  small  body  better  calculated  to  proceed  with 
caution  and  wisdom,  his  confidence  was  in  the  opposite  ratio  to  numbers.  He  there- 
fore had  more  confidence  in  a  Senate  of  twenty-four  members,  than  he  should  have 
in  one  of  twice  that  number.  If  an  increase  is  not  called  for  by  the  people,  why  should 
the  Senate  be  increased  ?  The  people  are  taught  to  believe  tHat  one  or  the  motives  for 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  the  House  of  Dele^tes,  is  to  diminish  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Legislature.  Instead  of  a  diminution,  an  increase  of  expenditure 
must  be  the  result  of  an  increase  of  the  number  of  the  Senate.  He  hoped  there 
would  be  no  diversity  of  opinions  on  this  subject.  It  had  been  already  said,  that  the 
Senate  was  deprived  of  the  power  to  originate  bills,  or  schemes  <^  finance,  and  this 
leaves  them  sufficient  time  for  deliberation  and  digestion.  Here  then  we  have  some- 
thing by  which  to  demonstrate  that  the  Senate  deliberates  more  than  the  House  of 
Delegates,  and  we  have  found  it  to  be  so.  An  augmentation  of  the  number  would 
be  productive  of  an  increased  expenditure,  both  on  account  of  the  addition  to  tha 
present  number,  and  of  the  lengthening  of  the  session.  He  hoped  that  his  amend- 
ment  would  be  favourably  received  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Leigh  in  rising  to  address  the  Chair,  said  that  he  would  not  enter  into  any 
comparison  between  the  two  propositions.  Both  of  them  were  abhorrent  to  his  ideas. 
He  desired  a  diflTerent  basis.  He  merely  intended  to  remark  on  the  argument  whioh 
had  been  used  by  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  in  comparing  it  with  the  argument 
which  the  gentleman  had  used  in  the  discussion  of  the  white  basis.  The  gentleman 
now  tells  us  that  as  the  population  of  the  West  increases,  taxation  will  also  increase; 
that  the  slaves  are  increasing  in  the  West  in  a  greater  ratio  than  in  the  East,  but 
that  the  increase  of  power  in  the  West  would  not  oe  in  proportion.  Now,  he  had  un- 
derstood the  other  day,  that  considering  the  course  taken  bv  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsvlvania  as  the  cause,  slave  property  had  not  increased  in  the  West.  If  there  is 
to  be  tnis  increase  of  slaves  in  the  West,  cannot  the  West  obtain  the  power  which 
they  wish  by  taxation,  in  the  Senate,  as  they  would  surely  have  it  in  tlie  House  of 
Delegates  P  He  might  have  misunderstood  the  gentleman  fiom  Brooke,  but  he  could 
not  avoid  considering  his  two  arguments  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  he  could  not  suppose  his  argument  on  the  basis  of  Representa- 
tion in  the  House,  was  at  all  forgotten.  The  question  in  the  discussion  was  this, 
ndiether  if  the  power  was  in  the  West,  there  would  not  be  danger  of  oppression  to 
the  slave-holder  in  the  East.^  To  prove  that  there  was  no  danger,  he  shewed  the  pro- 
bability of  the  increase  of  slaves  on  the  Western  waters.  With  the  slaves  already 
there,  and  their  natural  increase,  there  would  be  an  increasing  confidence  in  the  East 
that  they  had  nothing  of  injury  to  themselves  to  apprehend.  But  now  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  shew,  however  it  may  be,  that  we  should  be  less  oppressed — for,  oppression 
it  would  ^11  be-— we  should  have  less  to  fear  from  the  principle  of  taxation  and  num- 
bers, than  from  the  Federal  numbers.  He  begged  to  bring  the  view  of  the  gentleman 
to  the  present  state  of  the  country.  The  lands  firom  the  head  of  tide-water  to  the 
ocean,  are  nearly  worn  out;  so  are  they  in  a  jgreat  de^rree,  worn  out  between  tide- 
water and  the  Blue  Ridge.  Thero  is  not  much  to  be  gamed,  therefore,  in  those  parts 
of  Ihe  State,  from  any  system  of  reclaiming  culturo.  There  might  be  someuiing 
gained  by  increased  persons  and  population.  He  believed  there  was  no  inconsistency 
ih  the  arguments  he  had  advance.  He  had  alluded  to  the  vast  number  of  slaves  on 
this  side  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  ratio  of  increase  as  compared  with  the  ratio  of  in- 
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» to  tlM  Weit    How  WM  it  ponible  for  him  to  bring  my  thinf  which  oooM 

occor  in  the  West,  to  coanterpoise  this  increase  in  the  East  ? 

Mr.  Leigh  rejoined  :  He  said,  this  was  a  singular  kind  of  explanation — under  pre- 
tftttce  of  explanation  the  gentleman  had  taken  the  floor  from  him,  and  interposed  in 
the  midtft  of  remarks  he  was  making,  a  new  argument  on  the  point  in  debate.  He 
did  not  admit  the  explanation  as  satisifactory,  and  urged  and  enforced  the  charge  of 
inconsistency.  He  was  indifferent  which  plan  should  prevail :  he  objected  to  arsenic  ' 
as  much  in  a  preserved  cherry ,  as  in  a  preserved  gtrawberry.  It  had  been  lately  ne- 
cessary to  administer  calomel  to  a  httle  son  of  his,  and  sweetmeats  were  employed  to 
cover  it ;  but  the  child  could  not  be  deceived  by  it ;  neither  could  his  father  by  a 
•imUar  process.  The  mixed  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates  had  been  opposed  on 
principle  as  **  aristocracy."  The  principle  here  was  the  same,  though  not  the  degree; 
and  were  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  in  favour  of  an  "  aristocracy"  to  a  degree  ? 
The  only  way  he  could  conceive  to  account  for  their  apparent  inconsistency,  was  in 
their  conviction  (in  which  he  agreed)  that  the  mixed  basis  in  the  Senate  would  be 
taintless  J  and  no  effectual  security  whatever  against  the  power  of  the  House  of  De- 
legrates.  He  said  that  he  had  a  peculiarity  of  temper,  which  rendered  him  perfectly 
indifferent  to  the  charge  of  aristocracy  imputed  to  mm  personally  ^  but  at  the  same  time 
very  sensitive  to  the  imputation  of  aristocracy  to  any  measures  or  principles,  wliich 
he  thought  calculated  to  advance  the  ^neral  weal. 

Mr.  Doddridge  rose  to  suggest  a  single  remark.  The  proposition  assumed,  had 
been  treated  as  if  it  had  originated  with  them.  If  a  physician  present  me  witli  two 
pills — one  more  nauseous  than  the  other,  I  am  surely  at  liberty  to  select  which  I  will 
take.  I  regard  either  the  mixed  basis,  or  the  Federal  basis,  as  an  evil ;  but  I  suppose 
one  or  the  other  must  be  taken,  and  I  must  take  that  which  is  the  least  nauseous. 

Mr.  Mercer  suggested,  that  as  they  had  a  Constitution,  and  were  called  to 
amend  it,  if  they  could  not  fet  what  they  esteemed  the  best  amendment,  they  must 
then  try  and  get  the  second  best.  If  he  must  swallow  either  arsenic  or  calomel,  he 
should  prefer  the  calomel.  If  his  child  was  verv  sick,  and  in  great  pain,  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  induced  to  swallow  arsenic  itself,  (which,  administered  in  a  certain  measure, 
may  be  taken  without  injury,)  to  continuing  under  the  pain  it  endured.  They  had 
never  advocated  the  propriety  of  basing  representation  on  property,  and,  therefore, 
the  charge  of  inconsistency  md  not  hold.  The  existing  Constitution  bases  Represen- 
tation, neither  on  property  nor  numbers,  but  on  an  arbitrarv  arrangement  of  districts, 
by  which  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  were  made  to  out- vote  four  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand:  and  by  which,  one  man  on  the  sea-board,  w^  made  eoual  to 
twenty-seven  men  in  the  interior.  He  remarked  to  Mr.  Pleasants,  that  if  the  Senate 
reqiained  of  its  present  number,  he  should  vote  for  allowing  it  concurrent  power  with 
the  House  of  Delegates,  in  the  joint  election  of  officers;  but  not^  if  its  numbers  were 
enlarged. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Doddridge's  amendment,  and  decided  in  the 
BSfrative :  Aves  34,  Noes  59. 

TMessrs.  Madison,  Monroe  and  MarshaU,  all  voting  against  it_^ 
So  the  Committee  refused  to  sanction  the  mixed  l»sis  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Scott  now  moved  the  amendment  he  had  formerly  read,  and  which  is  in  the 
following  words : 

"  Resotted,  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  Senate,  regard  shall 
be  had  to  taxation  exclusively  ;  that  the  Senate  shall  consist  of  Uiirty-six  members, 
and  shall  have  the  same  legislative  powers,  in  all  respects,  as  the  House  of  Delegates; 
and  all  appointments  referred  by  the  Constitution  to  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
shall  be  made  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  botli  Houses." 
The  question  being  taken,  the  amendment  was  negatived :  Ayes  39,  Noes  54. 
(Messrs.  Madison,  Marshall  and  Giles  voting /or  it.) 
The  question  then  recurring  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Pleasants, 
Mr.  Joynes  moved  to  fill  the  blank  fbr  the  number  of  Senators,  and  to  strike  out 
the  words  "  a  number  not  exceeding." 
The  motion  was  negatived  :  Ayes  42,  Noes  61. 

(Messrs.  Madison  and  Marshall  in  the  affirmative,  Monroe  and  Giles  in  the  ne- 
gative.) 

Mr.  Summers  now  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with  the  number  thirty-two;  Mr.  Brod- 
nax  with  forty-eight,  and  Mr.  Doddridge  with  twenty-four. 

Mr.  Upshur  expressed  his  desire  to  see  some  Constitution  formed  which  should  be 
acceptable  to  the  people ;  and  if  there  should  be  such  a  distribution  of  power  between 
the  two  Houses  as  he  could  approve,  he  should  vote  in  favour  df  the  plan.  But  this 
he  would  never  do,  unless  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  the  Senate. 
Without  this,  it  was  vain  to  tell  him  of  any  security.  Give  us,  said  he,  such  a  num- 
ber IS  will  at  least  afford  us,  in  our  own  view,  something  like  security.  Every  feeling 
of  my  heart  would  urge  me  to  the  most  amicable  course.  I  have  none  but  the  most 
ftienaly  feeling  towara  those  whose  views  differ  from  mine.    Yet,  I  must  be  per- 
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mitted  to  say,  that  it  is,  in  effect,  (though  not  in  their  intention,)  a  mere  nMekerj 
to  tell  us  of  security,  while  they  adopt  such  a  basis  for  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  aira 
are  pursuing  a  course  to  render  the  Senate  as  little  of  a  check  upon  the  other 
House  as  possible.  Even  there  my  best  feelings  lead  me  to  meet  them  (a  compro- 
mise is  out  of  tlie  question,)  on  such  ground  as  will  permit  us  to  believe  that  we 
have  some  security.  I  believe  that  1  could  be  contented  with  some  modification  of 
the  Senate.  Nothing  would  delight  me  more,  than  to  be  able  to  go  home  and 
advise  my  constituents  to  adopt  the  Ck>nstitution.  But  if  gentlemen  will  base  the 
House  of  Delegates  on  tlie  wliite  population,  and  then  reluse  to  give  us  more  than 
twenty-four  members  in  the  Senate,  tliey  afford  us  no  security,  and  their  venr  best 
firiends  on  our  side  of  the  House  will  be  driven  from  them.  I  could  wish  a  Senate 
of  forty-eight  members,  but  I  will  be  content  with  thirty-six.  Lower  than  this,  I 
cannot  so. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  he  had  no  doubt  the  gentleman  would  be  gratified  to  see  the 
Constitution  adopted ;  but  if  he  wished  to  send  a  Constitution  to  the  people,  which 
they  could  not  accept,  he  was  taking  the  very  course  to  do  it.  The  people  already  are 
represented  on  the  white  basis  in  the  Senate:  they  stood  as  they  wished  in  thai 
branch  of  the  Government.  You  then  proposed  to  afford  us  a  correction  of  the  evils 
of  which  we  complained,  by  a  new  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates;  but  now  yon 
are  for  taking  atoay  from  us  all  the  relief  we  got  in  181G,  and  you  propose  to  turn  the 
Senate,  in  effect,  into  a  new  House  of  Delegates,  adding  to  the  basis  three-fifths  of 
your  slaves,  and  giving  such  a  Senate  the  power  to  originate  all  bills.  If  this  is  to 
prevail,  our  evils  will  only  have  changed  sides,  and  we  s^dl  be  worse  off  than  we  wer^ 
Defi>re. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  after  some  remarks  upon  tlie  difficulty  of  their  situation,  proposed  to 
lay  the  present  resolution  on  the  table,  until  that  fixing  the  basis  of  representation 
should  be  settled.  Let  there  be  a  full,  fair,  and  manly  compromise  on  tnat  subject, 
and  then  give  gentlemen  as  large  a  Senate  as  they  desire.  He  declared  himself  in  a 
clear  and  empluitic  manner,  as  opposed  to  all  higgling.  He  concluded  with  submit- 
ting a  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Mercer  suggested,  that  a  better  course  would  be,  to  append  the  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  basis  of  representation  to  the  present  resolution,  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment,  but 

Mr.  Baldwin,  not  accepting  this  suggestion,  persisted  in  his  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Naylor  was  opposed  to  it,  wishing  first  to  know  what  price  he  was  to  get,  if  ha 
consented  to  a  compromise.     Before,  however,  any  vote  was  taken. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  jBaldwin,  the  Committee  rose,  and  thereupon  the  House  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  November  25, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Armstrong  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Powell  in  the  Chair ; 
and  the  question  being  on  the  several  numbers  proposed  wherewith  to  fill  the  blank 
in  the  resolution,  fixing  the  number  of  members  in  the  SeruUCf 

Mr.  Bayly  rose  and  said,  that  he  would  take  this  opportunity  of  proposing  that 
the  blank  should  be  filled  with  the  word  forty. 

He  did  not  believe  that  the  number  forty-eight,  which  had  been  proposed  by  the 
ffentleman  fi-om  Brunswick,  TMr.  Brodnax,)  would  be  agreed  to,  and  the  number 
mirty-six  hod  been  rejected.     He  had  offered  forty,  and  would  explain  his  reasons. 

When  I  first  saw  (said  Mr.  B.)  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  declaring 
that  the  present  number  of  the  Senate  (twenty-four,)  ^ould  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished,  I  had  determined  to  vote  against  the  resolution  ;  for  I  had  believed,  before 
I  came  to  this  Convention,  that  forty  members  would  not  make  the  Senate  too  large. 
The  proposition  is,  therefore,  not  made  in  reference  to  the  basis  of  representation  m 
the  House  of  Delegates,  nor  did  it  originate  with  me  to  affect  any  principle  of  com- 
promising that  great  question,  which  agitates  this  Assembly.  On  most  occasions,  I 
do  not  like  compromising  rights,  but  some  concessions  must  be  made ;  and  if  the 
Senate  can  be  so  constituted,  as  to  effect  that  most  desirable  object,  it  must  be  by  in- 
creasing their  number,  and  giving  them  concurrent  power  to  onginate  laws.  I  shall, 
however^  advocate  the  motion  entirely  upon  its  own  merits,  because  I  am  convinced, 
that  constitute  the  House  of  Delegates  as  you  please,  and  make  the  number  of  mem- 
bers one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  more,  your  Senate  ought  to  be  one-third  the  whole 
number  of  Delegates,  and  with  equal  powers  of  legislation.  ' 

Sir,  I  have  had  some  experience  on  this  subject  By  the  old  Constitntion,  "  all 
laws  must  originate  in  Uie  House  of  Delegates,  to  be  e^tproved  of  or  rejected  by  the 
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Senate,  or  to  be  amended  with  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  except  money 
bills,  which,  in  no  instance  shall  be  altered  by  the  Senate,  but  wholly  approved  or  re- 
jected;" and  under  this  power  of  amendment,  many  of  the  most  important  laws  now 
in  your  Code,  have  been  introduced  original  bills  in  the  Senate  and  concurred  in  by 
the  House  of  Delegates,  as  amendments  to  bills  sent  to  the  Senate ;  for  example,  the 
House  of  Delegates  pass  an  act,  making  a  trivial  alteration  in  the  law  respecting  the 
Courts,  and  the  Senate  amend,  by  strOung  out  tlie  whole  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  re-model  the  Judiciary  system,  not  as  it  relates  to  one  Court  only,  but  to  every 
Court;  for,  the  title  of  the  bill  has  given  the  power,  and  the  Constitution  jurisdiction, 
by  the  term  amendment. 

The  Senate  do  not  consider  their  power,  by  this  word  amendment,  restricted  merely 
to  verbal  or  critical  alterations.  You  had  better  expressly  give  equal  power  of  origi- 
nating laws  to  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  mereby  prevent  collisions 
between  them,  than  to  permit  it  to  be  used  by  implication,  which  has  heretofore  pro- 
tracted the  sessions  many  days.  On  one  occasion  the  Senate  amended  the  appropri- 
ation bill,  and  were  unanimous,  that  they  had  the  right;  the  House  of  Delegates  re- 
jected the  bill  and  amendment,  with  unanimity,  denying  the  right  to  the  Senate,  and 
msisted,  that  an  appropriation  is  a  money  bill,  in  that  mstance  only,  did  the  Senate 
succeed  against  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  maintained  the  doctrine,  that  laws  laying 
the  taxes  were  the  money  bills  contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  and  that  when  the 
money  was  in  the  Treasury,  the  Senate  liad  equal  power  over  it.  Sir,  the  Senators  are 
equally  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  have  no  interest  separate  and  distinct 
from  them ;  this  jealousy  of  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly  towards  each  other,  ought 
to  be  guarded  against  by  the  Constitution  we  are  endeavoring  to  make,  by  conferring 
upon  the  Senate  the  authurity  to  originate  any  bills,  even  money  bills.  This  restric- 
tion upon  the  Senate  respecting  money  bills,  is  borrowed  from  the  Constitution  of 
England  into  our  own.  U  is  refused  to  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  to  lay  the 
taxes,  because  the  Lords  do  not  derive  their  power  from  the  people,  are  created  by 
the  Crown,  and  have  a  separate  and  distinct  interest  from  the  Commons.  No  such 
reason  exists  in  this  country. 

Should  this  power  be  given  to  the  Senate,  they  will  freely  confer  with  the  Dele- 
gates, and  each  knowing  what  acts  of  Legislation  it  is  necessary  to  pass  for  the  good 
of  the  State,  both  Houses  will  be  employed  at  the  same  time  perfecting  the  public 
business  upon  different  subjects.  But  now,  the  Senate  afler  eight  or  ten  days  session, 
adjourn  for  two  or  three  weeks,  because  the  House  of  Delegates  before  that  time,  will 
not  probably  pass  any  important  bills,  and  the  Senators  having  nothing  to  act  upon, 
■ome  go  home,  others  remain  without  any  public  duties  to  perform.  Give  the  Senate 
power  to  originate  bills,  and  all  will  be  nght. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  may  t^  compared  to  an  Assembly  of  Ambassadors, 
representing  Sovereign  States,  and  their  duties  are  complicated  and  various :  tliey 
participate  m  and  greaUy  control  the  Government  in  the  policy  towards  foreign  na- 
tions :  this,  with  their  Executive  duties,  which  is  often  very  perplexing,  occupies 
as  much  of  their  time  as  is  bestowed  on  Legislative  business ;  and  yet,  they  possess 
equal  power  in  originating  laws  as  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  may  appeal  with 
confidence  to  genUemen  m  this  Convention,  who  now  are  or  have  been  members  of 
the  Senate  of  Virginia,  to  say  whether  the  power  to  originate  bills  would  not  greatly 
contribute  to  shorten  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  long  and  expensive  sessions  was  one  great  cause  for  calling  the  Convention, 
though  it  certainly  was  not  the  leading  cause.  The  House  of  Delegates  now  consists- 
of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  members ;  the  Senate  of  twenty-four.  If  we  organize 
the  House  of  Delegates  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  and  the  Senate  with 
forty,  the  General  Assembly  will  be  reduced  seventy-eight  members,  which  will 
shorten  the  sessions  perhaps  one-fiflh  of  their  usual  length  of  late  years,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  reduction  of  the  members,  we  may  calculate  on  a  saving  of  public  money 
of  40  or  50,000  dollars  annually,  and  have  the  business  of  the  State  better  done. 

The  Uwt  General  Assembly  was  in  session  ninety  days,  and  cost  the  State  108,773 
dollars  85  cents,  which  was  more  than  1200  dollars  a  day.  The  memorable  General 
Assembly  of  1796,  was  in  session  fifty-three  days.  The  Delegates  were  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine :  the  pay  of  the  members  being  two  dollars  a  day,  the  whole  ex- 
penses of  the  session  Were  $29,332  60.  The  General  Assembly  the  next  year,  1799, 
continued  in  session  fifty-seven  days ;  the  daily  pay  of  the  members  was  raised  to  three 
dollars,  and  the  expetises  of  that  session  were  $40,631  19.  And  I  believe  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted,  th6se  two  General  Assemblies  possessed  more  eloquence,  talenta 
and  wisdom,  than  any  that  has  ever  since  assembled  in  Virginia. 

The  present  number  of  the  Senate,  twenty -four.  Is  too  small :  tlie  House  is  considered 
Tery  full  with  twenty  members,  and  many  of  the  most  important  laws  now  in  the 
Code,  were  passed  into  laws  by  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  votes,  and  with  a  majority 
of  one  or  two.  This  is  too  small  a  number  of  men  to  give  law  to  thb  Commonwealth, 
or  to  controol  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  if  they  ^  into  error.    In- 
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crease  their  number,  give  them  employment  by  originating  kwB,  and  the  State  will 
have  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom,  experience  and  industry ;  the  business  of  le^slation 
will  proj^ress  equally  in  the  two  Houses,  with  harmony  and  expedition,  and  will  have 
the  confidence  of  the  people. 

In  1776,  when  the  Constitutions  was  made,  the  Convention  then  wisely  fixed  the 
number  of  the  Senate  to  twenty-four.  At  that  time  the  population  was  not  one-half 
what  it  now  is,  and  was  condensed  on  the  East  of  the  mountain;  it  was  then  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  a  most  economical  Government:  a  revolution  was  com- 
mencing, and  the  Stiite  had  little  money  or  credit.  There  were  twenty  districts  below 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  they  were  small :  the  local  interest  well  known  and  respected ; 
and  should  the  number  be  increased  to  forty,  each  district  will  contain  more  popula- 
tion, than  under  the  present  Government,  when  first  put  into  operation,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards.  Ihe  Senate  must  represent  tlie  people,  and  the  liepresentativa 
should  be  known  personally  to  a  large  portion  of  his  constituents,  to  obtam  their  con- 
fidence and  respect :  this  will  not  be  tlie  case  in  large  districts. 

Examine  the  Map  of  Virginia  and  tlie  position  of  the  water  courses,  and  more  es- 

gecially  the  district  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent.  Two  counties  on  the  Eastern 
hore,  Acoomack  and  Northamptpn,  and  tliree  on  the  Western  Shore,  Gloucester, 
Matthews  and  Middlesex,  separated  by  the  Mediterranean  of  the  United  States,  the 
Chesapeake.  On  the  East  of  tiiat  water,  the  trade  is  to  New  York,  the  London  of 
America,  or  to  Philadelphia,  while  the  produce  of  the  Western  Shore  of  that  Bay 
finds  a  market  within  the  Capes  of  Virginia.  The  people  of  the  district,  thus  8ep»> 
rated,  and  their  trade  going  to  different  places,  and  having  no  intercourse,  they  are  as 
unknown  to  each  other,  as  if  they  resided  in  difiierent  States.    The  Senators  who  re- 

S resented  tliat  district  the  two  last  terms  of  four  years  each,  resided  on  the  Western 
hore,  and  were  unknown  to  the  people  on  the  Eastern  Shore  when  the  election 
commenced,  and  1  do  believe,  never  trod  on  that  land  before  they  commenced  their 
canvass.  Do  you  beUeve  that  these  Senators  being  unknown  to  that  people,  would 
command  their  respect  and  confidence  equal  to  a  Delegate  that  was  known  to  them, 
should  a  difference  of  opinion  exist,  respecting  a  great  and  important  poUtical  mea- 
sure. On  such  an  occasion,  the  people  would  espouse  the  opinions  of  that  man  who 
resided  among  tliem.  Before  tlie  great  change  of  the  Senatorial  Districts  took  place 
throughout  the  State  in  1816,  the  Eastern  Shore  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
to  that  time,  formed  a  separate  Senatorial  District;  and  althoi)gh  one  county  had  more 
than  three  votes  to  the  other's  one,  the  people  having  great  intercourse  and  confidence 
in  each  other,  their  interests  beinff  the  same,  it  was  not  considered  by  them  material 
in  which  county  the  Senator  resided,  and  immediately  after  the  first  election  under 
the  Constitution,  it  was  considered  wise,  that  each  county  should  alternately  havA 
one  of  its  citizens  sent  to  the  Senate,  which  arrangement  continued  forty-one  years, 
in  harmony  and  good  feeling  between  the  people  of  these  counties,  aja  a  strong  iUas- 
tration  of  the  advantage  of  small  districts,  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  countrr. 
The  situation  of  other  parts  of  the  State,  also  requires  the  election  districts  to  be  small. 
The  counties  of  Brooke  and  Ohio,  formed  from  a  long  strip  of  land,  bounded  by  tho 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  united  to  Virginia  by  a  line  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  and  having  more  intercourse  with  these  States  than  with  Virginia,  the  people 
of  these  counties  cannot  be  presumed  to  have  great  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
Kanawha,  so  as  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  Uie  Senator  residing  so  remote  from 
them.  The  same  argument  will  apply  to  other  parts  of  the  State,  divided  by  ^^reat 
rivers  and  mountains :  for  example,  take  the  country  situated  between  the  wide  nven 
of  James  and  York,  and  extending  from  Hampton  towards  Richmond,  and  befiire  you 
;et  tlie  requisite  population  to  form  a  district  for  a  Senate  of  twenty-four  members  for 
lie  whole  State,  you  will  pass  this  city,  and  your  district  will  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long ;  and  is  it  probable  that  the  home-staying  and  industrious  fanner,  will 
be  sufiiciently  acquainted  with  the  character  and  talents  of  gentlemen  who  reside  at 
the  extremity  of  the  district,  to  give  him  his  vote? 

w  The  Northern  Neck  is  similarly  situated:  commencing  at  Smith's  Point,  and  pro- 
ceeding up  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock,  before  you  form  a  district  of 
sufficient  population,  you  will  be  in  full  view  of  the  mountains.  The  same  difficnlty 
is  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  sections  of  the  Alleghany  country.  The  Senator  firom 
such  large  districts,  will  not  know  the  grievances  of  the  people,  or  their  local  interest, 
but  mxiai  depend  for  information  upon  others,  when  called  to  act ;  and  he  will  not 
long  possess  the  affections  of  the  pt;ople.  Sir,  should  the  Senator  put  himself  in  op- 
position to  the  five  or  six  Delegates  of  the  district,  (and  his  duty  will  often  compel 
him  so  to  do,)  and  they  go  before  the  people  suoporting  their  own  views  and  opinions; 
the  Delegates  thus  united,  will  defeat  the  re-election  of  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic 
Senator  that  ever  sat  in  the  Senate-house ;  nor  will  his  virtue,  integrity  and  talents 
shield  him  against  the  attack  of  those  who  are  so  much  better  known  to  the  people. 
I  have  examined  the  Constitutions  of  several  of  the  States,  to  see  what  proportion 
of  the  number  of  members  the  two  Uooses  of  the  Legialatare  are  to  each  other ;  and 
I  find, 
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Delaware  has  mne  Senators  and  twenty-one  Representativos : 
North  Carolina,  nxty  Senators  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  of  the  House 
r  Commons: 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Tennessee,  the  Senate  shall  never  be  less  than  one-third, 
lor  more  than  one-half  of  the  number  of  RepresenUltiyes : 

Mississippi  and  Alabama,  the  Senate  never  less  than  one-foiirth,  nor  more  than 
»ne-third  of  the  number  of  the  Representatives : 

Louisiana,  theSenate  always  fourteen,  the  Representatives  never  less  than  twen- 
y-five,  nor  more  than  fifty. 

Should  the  motion  prevail  to  fill  the  blank  as  I  have  proposed,  it  will  give  the  Se- 
late  a  controling  power,  which  it  ought  to  have,  and  make  it  such  a  representative 
>ody,  as  to  secure  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Baldwin  explained  what  would  be  his  proposition  for  compromise,  viz  :  to  pro- 
;>08e  the  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  the  Federal  number  in  the  Senate, 
ind  make  the  number  of  the  latter  thirty-six :  but  as  it  was  not  in  order  to  move  it 
now,  he  moved  first,  that  the  Committee  pass  over  the  propositions  for  filling  the 
bluik,  in  the  resolution  prescribing  the  numbers  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  if  that  motion  should  prevail  and  the  proposition  of  the  gen- 
tleman be  presented  to  the  Committee,  he  should  immediately  call  for  a  division  of 
the  question  upon  it,  and  take  its  parts  separately. 

Mr.  Mercer  gave  notice  that  after  the  Committee  should  have  passed  on  the  pro- 
position of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  (Mr.  Baldwin,)  he  should  move  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  with  a  view  to  setthng  the 
power  of  the  Senate  before  determining  its  number.  He  would  consent  to  give  them 
concurrence  in  the  appointing  power,  if  on  the  white,  or  on  the  mixed  basis,  but  not  if 
its  number  was  to  be  so  enlarged  as  to  open  a  door  for  fiiction.  The  power  of  the 
Senate  would  be  more  strenguened  by  the  power  of  appointment  than  by  an  aug- 
mentation of  its  numbers. 

Mr.  Leigh  was  in  favour  of  passing  by  for  the  present,  the  propositions  for  fixing 
the  number  of  the  Senate,  and  then  taking  up  the  report,  not  of  the  Executive,  but 
of  the  Judicial  Committee.  He  had  in  his  mind,  a  proposal,  different  from  any  that 
had  yet  been  submitted  and  which  he  hoped  would  unite  the  assent  of  all,  (provided 
gentlemen,  as  they  said,  were  willing  to  give  and  take,)  but  before  he  could  announce 
It,  he  wished  to  consult  the  delegations  from  one  or  two  of  the  districts  which  would 
be  most  ^ected  by  the  plan.  It  they  should  refuse  their  assent,  he  would  not  pro- 
p(»e  it. 

Mr.  Co  alter  then  rose  to  address  the  Committee,  as  follows : 
I  threw  myself,  most  improperlyy  and  I  now  find  unutcessarUy,  on  the  Committee 
the  other  day.   I  had  been  elsewhere  engaged,  and  knew  not  the  stage  of  the  pro- 


My  triend  fix>m  Chesterfield,  seemed  to  say  that  the  criait  was  at  hand,  and  I  knew 
not  that  I  could  again  be  regularly  heard. 

I  am  peculiarly  situated.  I  belong,  by  hiHk^  growth  and  every  kind  of  obligation  to 
the  transmontane  country. 

The  good  opinion  and  good  feelincr  of  that  country  towards  me,  and  of  every  mem- 
ber of  It  on  this  floor,  is  a  cordial  which  I  will  not  have  dashed  from  my  lips  or  from 
mv  heart,  if  I  can  help  it.  I  give  you  my  heart's  blood.  Sir,  yr«cZy,  if  that  will  cure 
all  the  evils  that  now  afflict  Virginia;  but  leave  me  that  cordial. 

I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  opinions,  and  I  mav  err  in  my  course  here ;  but  I  will 
yield  to  no  native  of  the  West  in  my  love  for  the  land  of  my  birth ;  nor  in  the  anxious 
desire  I  feel  to  see  it  evei^  thing  which  1  know  it  is  capable  of  being. 

But,  I  now  have  new  interests  and  new  eonneoaans  on  this  side  of  that  line,  and 
these  may  lead  me  astray.  This  is  very  true,  and  I  am  very  willing  that  it  should  be 
thrown  into  the  scale,  to  weigh  aj^nst  my  judgment,  J  oug[ht  to  weigh  it  myself 
against  myself  The  words  oftruth  say  that  the  heart  of  man  is  deceitful,  &c.  I  may 
have  vanity  enough  to  suppose  I  am  above  this.  But  that  most  wise  and  excellent  of 
all  Governors,  Sancho  Panm^  has  said,  that  there  is  nothing  mme  vain  than  vanity, 

I  know  I  may  be  wrong — ^fto^  I  niay  be  wrong  in  all  I  may  say  or  do. 

I  have  seen  the  day  when  I  would  have  had  no  such  fears — when  I  would  with  as 
little  fear  of  error,  have  drawn  a  new  Constitution  for  this  State — ^3^es,  on  my  knee  in 
a  Court  yard,  as  I  would  have  drawn  a  declaration  on  a  pUdn  bond.  I  was  perfectly 
persoaded  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  capable  of  every  thing;  that  Urn- 
veraal  Suffirage  was  the  true  palladium  and  safeguard  of  our  rights,  founded  in  nature, 
and  that  all  mankind  must  finally  yield  to  it — that  it  wft  a  millenium  fast  approach- 
ing—that France  was  regenerated^  and  that  all  mankind  would  follow  in  the  train — 
America,  glorious  Amenca  at  the  head ! ! — that  our  Senate  was  an  aristocratic  body, 
thwarting  the  good  sense  of  the  people  in  their  Hall  of  Representatives— that  the 
Council  was  a  fungus — ^that  the  people  ought  to  elect  their  own  Governor,  and  their 
Executive  and  Ministerial  Officers,  civil  and  military,  for  which  they  were  crtaledfoT 
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them,  and  by  them,  and  they  alone  were  the  proper  judges  of  their  fitnesi  and  capa- 
city. But,  suppoee  1  was  now  a  Western  man,  and  joined  with  Western  men  in  all  their 
TiewSy  could  I  be  more  certain  that  there  was  no  alloy  of  interest,  no  feeling  that  has 
been  produced  by  excited  passions  in  myself  or  those  around  me — no  real,  or  supposed 
sense  of  past  injustice,  which  may  have  warped  my  judgment,  which  may  have  led 
iue  back  to  the  visions  of  my  youth,  and  courted  me  to  go  back  to  opinions  once 
solemnly  abandoned  ?  Surely  this  would  be  a  fit  cause  for  serious  seff-examiruUwn. 

I  have  Uved,  Sir,  either  to  have  much  weaker  nerves;  or,  having  witnessed  what 
has  passed  here  and  elsewhere,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  to  have  acquired  a  sounder 
judgment,  and  a  more  correct  view  of  thinss — perhaps,  I  have  become  too  fearfid — 
Discretion,  it  is  said,  is  the  better  part  of  vuor ;  and  perhaps  a  little  fear  is  not  a  bad 
ingredient  in  a  politician,  who  is  about  to  put  forth  his  hand  to  tear  up — plant  a-new, 
or  even  to  prune  away  and  replace  portions  of  a  Government,  under  which  such  a 
people  as  these  of  Virginia  have  hved,  until  within  a  few  short  weeks,  safely  and 
nappily.  I  confess  /  am  afraid — perhaps  I  have  caught  the  epidemic  which  prevails 
in  the  country.  Who  is  there  then  who  is  not  afraid  ?  Not  one !  1  must  nerve  myself 
though,  as  well  as  I  can,  at  least  against  idle  fears. 

I  must  try  and  make  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  that  I  will  neither  be 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  recommend  to  the  confidence  and  affections  of  this  people. 

But,  I  must  have  a  very  large  majority  of  this  body  to  back  me  in  it ;  or  my  strength 
"will  depart  from  me. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  now  wish  distinctly  to  make  known  to  this  body,  and 
to  my  constituents. 

It  IS  of  little  consequence  to  me,  in  this,  or  any  future  stage  of  the  business,  whe- 
ther I  fidl  into  the  minority  or  majority,  provided  that  minority  is  large,  or  that  majority 
is  small.  This  b  not  ordinary  legislation ',  to  be  re-examined  at  the  next  session,  and 
the  evils,  if  any  growing  out  of  it,  corrected  with  as  much  ease  as  they  are  inflicted. 
When  we  adjourn,  we  vljoum  sine  die. 

There  is  no  locus  pemieniiee  left  to  us.  We  can  only  go  home,  and  as  individuals^ 
oppose  or  approve  the  work  of  this  body. 

I  consider  a  larffe  minority  as  an  eqtud  division  of  this  body — as  a  state  of  thinffs 
which  does  not  admit  of  final  action ;  and  if  in  the  course  of  human  events  I  am  m 
a  small  majority,  I  will  not  impose  on  a  large  minority  a  Constitution  against  which 
their  feelings  or  judgments  rebel.  I  will  vote  down  finally ,  so  far  as  my  voice  goes, 
all  innovations  of  that  kind ;  as  believing  it  most  safe  and  wise  to  leave  the  present 
Constitution  as  to  such  matter,  where  we  found  it. 

If  my  constituents  disapprove  of  this,  the  sooner  they  recall  me,  the  better;  I  will 
most  wiUingly  obey  that  call. 

I  feel  a  responsibiU^  that  is  almost  deadening  to  me,  and  would  willingly  tdiift  it  to 
abler  hands. 

I  believe — /  can*t  think  otherwise — ^that  I  will  be  in  a  majority,  finally,  on  this  point. 

Surely — surely,  we  are  not  prepared  to  enter  the  great  arena  of  the  fiuman  passlona, 
with  the  anathemas  of  Aristocrat — Monarchist — Oj^essor  of  the  Poor — Enemy  of  ths 
People,  and  of  human  rights,  on  the  one  side,  in  order  to  carry  through  our  work^ — 
ana  with  the  denunciations  of  Demagogue — Agitator — Radical,  &c.  on  the  other!! 
No,  Sir ;  the  few  hairs  I  have  remaining,  rise  on  my  head  at  the  bare  supposition. 

No.  Sir ;  we  were  sent  here  by  the  people,  as  tneir  sure  and  true  fnends ;  to  see 
whetner  we  could  confer  on  them  any  additional  blessing :  To  be  surf,  that  we  could 
confer  this  on  them,  before  we  deprived  them  of  what  they  had:  Not  to  inflict  on 
them  the  countless  miseries  which  must  arise  firom  such  a  state  of  things. 

No,  Sir;  we  must  either  return  to  them  the  gold  which  they  have  entrusted  to  us, 
without  fiirther  alloy ;  or  we  must  purify  it  yet  more,  and  put  the  Tower  Stan^  on  it. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  a  lar^e  majority  of  this  body. 

We  can't  return  it  to  them  mixed  up  with  the  dregs  of  contending  passions  and  in* 
terests,  and  put  it  on  them  to  purify  and  refine  it. 

They  can  only  reject  such  a  mass,  and,  if  indeed  man  is  capable  of  self-goyemment, 
they  vnll  reject  tt.  They  will  say,  as  I  say,  we  will  not  impose  on  a  large  minority  of 
our  fellow-citizens  a  Constitution  which  they  think  a  bad  one,  for  one  wnich  they  and 
we  know  is  a  good  one.  fVe  may  be  mistaken ;  some  of  our  wisest  men,  and  most 
tried  patriots  think  we  are  mistaken,  and  we  will  not  risk  it. 

Surely  all  would  say,  that  this  would  be  wisdom— patriotism — magnanimity  of  the 
highest  order.  But  can  we  say  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  willtake  this  course, 
if  we  set  them  a  contrary  example  ?  We  are  now  to  say  whether  such  would  be  the 
correct  course.  If  we  say  tiiS;  you  must  bandy  words  and  epithets;  call  in  the  pas- 
sions ;  avail  yourselves  of  every  prejudice.  This  is  the  way  to  establish  your  libertiea 
and  the  happiness  of  the  State ;  then  indeed  the  foundation  of  the  great  deep  will  be 
opened,  and  woe  be  to  those  who  do  not  seek  safety  in  that  Ark  cfthe  Covenant,  the 
Old  Constitution,  which  has  borne  us  triumphantly  through  so  many  dangers  and  diffi* 
cultiea! 
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ImyroMod  with  these  views,  I  hailed  with  pleasure  unspeakable,  the  piopositioii  of 
mj  friend  from  Augruata:  seconded  by  my  trusUr  friend  and  coadjutor  on  another  in* 
teresting  occasion,  from  Hampshire,  to  see  if  a^r,  open,  manly ^  and  honowabU  ooin- 
promise  of  conflicting  interests  and  opinions  could  not  be  made. 

They  very  wisely  want  to  see  the  quid  pro  quo;  this  is  precisely  what  I  want  to 
•ee,  also. 

^ut,  it  seems  to  me  we  cannot  see  this  at  present.  There  are  other  great  interests 
to  discuss,  besides  those  which  have  been  before  the  Committee.  How  are  we  to 
agree  on  themf  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  me  when  the  evil  is  to  creep  in,  which 
■nail  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  vote  for  the  amendments  which  may  be  ofiered.  I 
might  yield  much  on  some  points,  for  a  safe  ConstUuUon  on  others ;  and  which  I 
would  not  yield  but  for  that  quid.  All  would  avail  nothing,  if  Mordead  still  sits  at 
the  door ;  1  want  to  see  the  whole  ground ;  the  whole  instrument,  before  1  can  sign 
and  seal  any  part     I  must  tear  off  my  seal,  if  I  don't  agree  to  the  whole  instrument. 

I  plead  non  est  factum — ^in  fact,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  come  to  any  available 
compromise,  until  we  have  the  whole  ground  before  us.  There  are  things  to  come 
that  may  be  equally,  or  even  more  objectionable  to  me,  tf possible,  than  extending  the 
Bi^ht  of  Suffrage,  substantially  beyond  what  it  now  is. 

I  allude  particularly  to  the  mode  to  be  agreed  on  for  electing  the  Governor.  As  to 
the  Judiciary,  I  never  have  entertained  any  fears  about  it  1  tear  unwise  legislation 
in  regard  to  it,  it  is  true ;  having  much  experience  on  that  point ;  but  1  have  no  fears 
as  to  the  Jundamentdd  laws  in  regard  to  Uiat  department )  1  mean  as  to  the  Superior 
Courts.  As  to  the  county  magistracy,  there  may  be  danger ;  but  of  what  character 
I  am  not  apprized.  These,  Sir,  are  my  views  at  present ;  1  am  not  prepared  to  pro- 
pose any  thmg  \  1  thought  it  due  to  myself  to  state  candidly  what  were  my  general 
views. 

Mr.  C.  concluded  by  saying  that  he  had  not  seen  any  of  the  documents  printed  for 
the  Committee ;  that  he  had  no  specific  propositions  to  make ;  but  that  he  would  prefer 
with  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  (Mr.  Mercer,)  to  pass  on  to  the  Report  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Baldwin  withdrew  his  motion  to  pass  by  filling  the  blank  with  numbers  for  the 
Senate;  but 

Mr.  Mercer  renewed  it,  with  a  view  to  taking  up  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Gordon,  after  some  remarks  on  his  peculiar  situation,  and  his  earnest  desire  ta 
effect  a  compromise,  read  in  his  place  the  following  amendment  to  Mr.  Pleasants's 
proposition,  as  a  plan  to  effect  that  object : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of  Vir- 
~  ghii>^  shall  be  apportioned  as  follows :  that  is  to  say, 

''  There  shall  be  ten  Senators  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains,  and  fourteen 
East  of  those  mountains. 

''There  shall  be  in  the  House  of  Delegates  one  hundred  and  twenty  members;  of 
whom  twenty-six  shall  be  elected  from  tbit  part  of  Virginia  lying  West  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains;  twenty-four  from  the  Valley  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue 
Ridge ;  thirty-seven  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  of  tide-water;  and  thirty-three 
thence  below." 

He  commented  at  some  length  on  this  proposal,  shewing  what  would  be  its  practi- 
cal effect  It  would  leave  in  5ie  whole  House  of  Delegates  a  majority  of  twenty  to 
the  East  of  the  mountain.  * 

The  twenty-six  counties  West  of  the  Alleghany  ^ould  have  twenty-six  Delegates : 
the  fourteen  counties  in  the  Valley,  twenty-four  Delegates ;  the  twenty -nine  coun- 
ties of  middle  Virginia,  would  have  thirty-seven  Delegates ;  and  the  thirty-six  coun- 
ties and  four  boroughs  of  the  tide -water  country,  would  have  thirty- three  Delegates. 

He  preferred  the  county  basis  for  representation ;  and  thouj^bt  it  might  with  some 
little  accommodation  be  arranged  in  the  tide-water  country  as  m  the  rest  of  the  State; 
a  few  of  the  smallest  counties  giving  up  their  claim  to  individual  representation. 

He  placed  this  copy  of  the  resolution  on  the  table  for  the  inspection  of  the  members. 

The  question  being  taken,  it  was  determined  to  pass  by  filling  the  blank  for  the 
present :  Ayes  61. 

Mr.  Mercer  now  moved  to  take  up  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee :  the 
motion  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Broduax  and  Nicholas,  and  negatived. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  with  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  and 
took  up  the  eighth  resolution,  which  reads  as  follows : 

**  Resolved,  That  it  ought  to  be  provided,  that  in  all  elections  for  members  of  either 
branch  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  in  the  election  of  all  officers  which  may  be 
required  to  be  made  by  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly,  jointly,  or  in  either  separately, 
with  the  exception  of  the  appointment  of  their  own  officers,  the  vote  should  be  given 
openly,  or  viva  voce,  and  not  by  ballot"  ^ 
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Mr.  Brodnax  now  moved  as  a  sobstitute  for  the  aboye,  the  foHowiiig : 

"  Resolved f  That  it  ought  to  be  provided  in  the  Constitution,  that  in  all  election!  in 
this  Stattf,  to  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  honor  or  profit,  with  the  exception  of  the 
appointment  of  the  officers  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  votes  should  be  given  vwa 
voce,  and  not  by  ballot." 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Randolph,  he  asked  leave  to  withdraw  the  clause  which 
permits  the  otfacers  of  the  House  of  Assembly  to  vote  by  ballot  for  tlieir  own  officers. 

Bffr.  Clavtor,  approving  the  ^neral  principle  of  viva  voce  elections,  objected  to  cany 
it  into  all  Legislative  Assembhes,  so  as  to  open  a  poll  for  the  choice  of  thpir  officers. 
He  was  about  to  reinstate  the  clause ;  wlftn 

The  Chair  suggested  that  to  vote  against  leave  to  withdraw  it,  would  have  the 
■ame  effect. 

Mr.  Brodnaz  defended  the  principle,  and  contended  that  there  should  be  no  excep- 
tion on  its  application.  In  some  elections  in  Congress,  resort  had  been  had  to  ballots 
of  different  colours  that  members  might  have  the  opportunity  of  letting  their  votes  be 
known  to  all. 

Mr.  Claytor  thought  there  was  no  need  of  enjoining  it  by  Constitutional  provision : 
the  Leffidature  might  use  their  discretion  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Johnson  concurred  in  this  view.  There  was  no  dan^r  of  intrigue  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Assembly ;  and  it  was  not  desirable,  that 
omcers  who  were  continually  to  come  in  contact  with  the  members,  should  know  who 
1^  voted  for  and  who  against  them. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  he  hoped  in  common  courtesy  the  Committee  would  not 
reflise  the  leave  asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Dinwiddie.  In  the  whole  course  of  his 
Parliamentary  life,  he  had  never  known  the  leave  denied.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Campbell,  (Mr.  Claytor,)  felt  strenuous  on  the  subject,  he  would  move  to  re-insert  the 
clause.  As  I  am  on  my  feet,  said  Mr.  R.,  permit  me  to  say  that  there  are  many  who 
remember  the  important  election  of  Speaker  to  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  1799 — 1800; 
an  election,  in  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  felt  as  much  interest  as  she  has 
done  in  any  one  election  from  that  day  to  this.  It  was  during  that  session  that  the 
venerable  fi;entleman  who  is  at  the  head  of  tlie  Orange  delegation,  and,  I  may  sav — 
epeaking[  of  his  experience  and  weight  of  character — at  the  head  of  this  Assembly, 
brought  m  his  celebrated  report  on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  which  put  a  curb 
in  the  mouth  and  a  hook  in  the  nose  of  the  great  Federal  Leviathan,  and  which  some 
gentlemen  seem  so  anxious  to  remove.  As  to  the  saving  of  time,  the  Clerk  can  call 
over  the  names  of  the  members  in  far  less  time  than  it  takes  to  collect  the  ballots, 
count  them  and  ascertain  and  report  the  result.  All  gentlemen  know  the  difference 
in  time  between  merely  calling  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  conducting  an  election  by  bal- 
lot. The  Clerkship  of  the  House  of  Delegates  is  an  office  of  great  profit,  and  of  ^et 
|preater  trust  and  honour.  I  can  see  no  ground  of  discrimination  between  an  election 
m  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  an  election  elsewhere.  But  it  was  not  with  this  view 
that  I  rose,  but  merely  to  vindicate  what  I  consider  as  in  common  courtesy,  the  right 
of  the  gentleman  fix>m  Dinwiddie :  I  could  not  justify  it  to  myself  to  ofler  such  an 
net  of  rudeness  and  indignity  to  that  gentleman,  as  to  refuse  the  leave  he  has  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  Claytor  disclaimed  all  intention  of  offering  any  rudeness  or  indignity  to  the 
gentleman  from  Dinwiddie :  on  the  contrary,  the  course  he  had  oriffinally  chosen, 
was  the  very  one  nointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  (Mr.  Randolph.)  He 
did  not  rise  to  prolong  the  debate,  but  only  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct. 

The  Chair  said^  he  nad  not  understood  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte  as  having  any 
personal  allusion  m  his  remarks. 

Mr.  R.  disclaimed  it  entirely. 

Mr.  Johnson  explained  himself  as  intending  to  refuse  no  courtesy  to  the  gentleman; 
but  as  having  understood  this  as  the  mode  of  trying  the  question,  whether  the  clause 
Jriiould  remam  or  be  stricken  out. 

After  some  farther  explanation,  the  question  was  taken  on  granting  leave,  and  car- 
lied  :  Ayes  50. 

Mr.  Claytor  now  moved  to  re-instate  the  clause — (so  as  to  leave  it  discretionary 
with  the  Legislature,  to  vote  for  their  own  officers,  by  ballot  or  viva  voce.) 

And  the  question  being  taken,  the  votes  as  counted  by  the  Chair  stood,  Ayes  44, 
Noes  43 :  but  the  Chair  tearing  some  inaccuracy  in  the  count,  appointed  tellers ;  and 
then  the  vote  appeared :  Ajes  43,  Noes  46.  So  the  Committee  refused  to  re-instate 
the  clause — thereby  requiring  all  elections  to  be  held  viva  voce. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  the  ninth  resolution,  which  reads  as  follows : 

**  Resohed,  That  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  religions 
worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatsoever;  nor  shall  be  enforced,  restrained,  molested, 
4V  burtnened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer  on  at^unt  of  his  reli- 
gfoos  opinions  or  belief;  bat  that  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to 
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mainUin  their  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  di- 
minish, enlarge,  or  affect  their  ciril  capacities." 

Mr.  Brodaaz  explained  this  to  be  a  literal  transcript  from  the  celebrated  act  drawn 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  passed  in  1785,  for  the  freedom  of  religion. 

He  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  adding  to  the  first  member  of  it,  a  danse, 
declaring  all  persons  who  disbeUeyed  in  a  God  or  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, as  incapable  of  being  receiT«d  as  witnesses  in  any  Court  of  law  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. He  did  not  himself  consider  such  a  clause  absolutely  necessary,  as  the 
same  thing  was  virtually  included  in  the  resolution,  or  not  contradicted  by  it:  but  it 
was  best  to  add  the  clause  by  way  of  caution. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Brodnax  withdrew  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Cooke  moved  to  amend  the  second  member  of  the  resolution,  by  striking  out 
the  proviso  (which  disqualified  ministers  from  being  elected  to  the  Legislature.) 

Mr.  Doddridge  was  in  favour  of  the  motion.  He  disapproved  the  election  of  min- 
bters  to  a  legislative  body  as  much  as  most  men  ;  but  he  would  not  vote  to  prevent 
the  people  from  making  whom  they  would  their  Delegate  to  their  own  Hall  of  Legis- 
lation. He  considerecfthe  exclusion  as  at  war  with  tiie  principle  of  the  whole  reso- 
lution :  which  allowed  men  to  pronmlgate  their  religious  opinions  free  fi*om  all  politi- 
cal consequences;  but  the  language  of  this  proviso  was — unless  they  uttered  them  tn 
the  pulpily  then  they  must  be  disfranchised. 

Mr.  Brodnax  said,  the  ^ntleman  firom  Brooke  had  forgotten  the  Hall  of  Legislation. 
Ministers  might  vent  their  opinions  every  where,  and  any  where,  but  in  that  Hall. 
The  gentleman  from  Brooke  was  commonly  very  felicitous  in  appealing  to  the  ex- 
ample of  other  States,  and  sometimes  carried  that  appeal  farther  than  he  was  disposed 
to  follow  him.  He  believed,  all  the  States  in  the  union  went  to  the  extent  of  this 
resolution,  and  many  of  them  much  farther.  In  the  new  Constitution  of  New  York, 
which  bad  been  lugged  in — (He  begged  pardon — which  had  been  brought  in  most 
gracefully)  into  this  debate,  ministers  were  disabled  from  holding  any  civil  office 
whatever.  Mr.  B.  disclaimed  all  want  of  respect  for  the  clergy,  eiUier  personally,  or 
in  their  clerical  capacity ;  but  there  was  a  proper  place  for  them ;  and  that  place  was 
not  in  the  Legislative  Hall.  He  entertained,  indeed,  no  fear  as  to  a  union  of 
Church  and  State  in  this  country.  The  fears  of  our  forefathers,  he  believed,  were 
well  founded:  but  the  progress  of  time,  and  the  division  of  the  Church  into  four,  five, 
or  six,  be  might  almost  say  into  four,  five,  or  six  thousand,  diflerent  fragments,  ren- 
dered that  danger  nugatory.  This  was  the  best  and  strongest  of  all  guards  on  that 
subject  But  were  were  numerous  reasons  which  forbade  tiie  appearance  of  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  in  the  poUtical  arena.  It  was  totally  inconsistent  with  their  sacer- 
dotal habits  ana  sentiments  ;  every  power  of  their  mind  ought  to  be,  and  he  believed, 
was,  turned  in  different  and  opposite  directions  from  temporal  legislation.  He  ad- 
verted to  the  influence  (not  consciously  indulged)  of  sectarian  attachments,  and  its 
operation  on  all  questions  where  the  interests  of  a  sect  were  direcUy  or  indirecUy  in- 
volved ;  and  the  influence  of  a  minister  over  the  numerous  individuals  attached  to 
him — ^both  of  which  were  foreign  to  impartial  legislation  on  his  part  or  impartial  judg- 
ment on  theirs. 

Mr.  Doddridge  assured  the  gentieman  from  Dinwiddie.  that  he  did  know  the  dif- 
ference between  the  pulpit  and  the  Hall  of  Legblation — having  seen  both  more  than 
once.  Biit  he  still  insisted  on  his  former  ground.  The  resolution  declared,  that  a 
roan's  religious  opinions  shall  not  affect  his  civil  capacities  :  but  the  proviso  declares, 
that  if  those  opinions  are  uttered  in  the  pulpit,  the  utterance  of  them  shall  affect  his 
civil  capacities,  even  to  disfranchisement.  At  the  polls  he  should  probably  act  with 
the  genUeman ;  but  why  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  people  ? 

IVlr.  Cooke  considered  it  as  at  war  with  the  whole  spirit  of  our  institutions,  to  dis- 
franchise an  entire  class  of  our  citizens,  without  any  good  reason  assigned ;  a  class 
too,  which  he  considered  &i  the  most  virtuous  and  efficient  in  the  community.  He 
insisted  on  the  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Doddridge. 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  that  it  was  precisely  because  he  wished  the  clergy  to  remain  what 
he  now  believed  them  to  be,  that  he  was  agrainst  striking  out  the  proviso.  Their  roas- 
ter had  said  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world ;  he  had  commanded  his  servants 
to  render  unto  Ciesar  the  things  which  are  Cesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  which 
are  God's.  He  had  been  himself  willing  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  and  his 
servants  ought  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  them  than  He. 

Mr.  Brodnax,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Doddridge  and  Mr.  Cooke,  observed,  that  a  proviso, 
Is,  of  course,  something  which  involves  a  discrepancy  and  exception.  It  might  be 
deemed  very  sinful  in  him  to  wish  to  exclude  ministers,  but  he  found  himself,  at  any 
rate,  in  very  good  company.  The  exclusion  was  carried  yet  further  than  this  by  the 
old  Constitution  of  Virginia.  He  called  it  the  old  Constitution :  he  knew  it  was 
q>oken  of  very  commomy  now  with  great  contempt ;  and  perhaps  he  ought  to  beg 
pardon  for  mentioning  it  at  all ;  but  Siis  old  Constitution  nad  been  formed  by  men, 
not  half  00  wise,  to  be  fare,  as  they,  (because,  as  the  Conunittee  had  been  informed 
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by  the  ra^lemftn  from  Chesteifield,  ions  were  youn^r ,  and  of  ooune  wifer  than  their 
fathers^  but  by  men  who  had  some  little  repuUtion  m  their  day;  and  thoee  men  had 
■aid  that  ministers  should  not  be  eligible  as  members  of  the  Grovemor's  Council.  He 
knew  that  the  act  on  Religious  Freedom  was  no  part  of  the  Constitution,  but  it  had 
received  universal  sanction  from  the  people  of  Virginia. 

But  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  New  York,  whfle  they  had  the  same  general  pto- 
vision  on  the  subject  of  Religious  Freedom,  added  besides  this  exclusion  of  the  clergy 
from  the  Legislature :  and  in  New  York  they  are  excluded  from  "  any  civil  or  military 
place  or  office  whatsoever." 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  that  on  the  ground  of  authority,  he  was  not  prepared;  but  he  was 
informed  that  in  eighteen  States  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  this  Union,  ministers  are 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  all  civil  and  pohtical  rights  with  other  men.  He 
admitted,  that  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  did  treat  the  clergy  with  not  very  high  re- 
spect: but  probably  this  arose  from  old  habitudes  derived  from  England,  where  the 
clergy  were  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons,  because  they  had  a  House  of 
their  own. 

Mr.  Morgan  said,  there  seemed  to  be  but  a  single  question  to  be  settled ;  which  was, 
whether  the  Constitution  shall  be  so  formed  that  the  clergy  shall  be  dispossessed  of 
Hi  modes  of  amassing  power  over  the  people.  Now,  there  were  two  modes  of  effect- 
ing this  object,  either  to  exclude  them  from  the  Legislature ;  or  to  divest  the  Legis- 
lature of  all  jmisdiction  whatever  over  the  subject  of  religion. 

If  the  Committee  adopted  the  latter  mode,  there  could  be  no  necessity  of  resorting 
to  the  former. 

Under  the  existing  Constitution,  their  exclusion  is  personal  only :  the  Legidatore 
may  give  them  anydegree  of  patronage,  and  any  amount  of  support,  but  not  a  seat  in 
the  Legislative  Hall.  But  they  now  proposed  to  forbid  the  Legislature's  granting 
them  any  aid  or  patronage,  and,  therefore  he  was  for  admitting  them  to  a  seat,  if  the 
people  chose  to  elect  them.    He  was  in  favor  of  striking  out  the  proviso. 

Air.  Moore  was  opposed  to  it.  He  thought  any  clergyman  who  offered  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Legislature,  shewed  himself  unworthy  to  be  trusted  any 
where.  He  considered  their  habits  and  studies  as  totally  unfitting  them  for  politics; 
and,  in  the  last  place,  he  owned  that  he  was  qfimd  of  them.  Keep  them  m  their 
proper  place,  and  there  is  no  danger ;  but  aUow  them  to  be  connected  with  the  State 
m  any  way,  and  you  have  the  dreaded  union  of  Church  and  State  at  once. 

Mr.  Randolph  then  said : 

To  me  this  is  a  most  unlooked-for  proposition.  There  is  not  one  single  article  of 
my  political  creed,  about  which  1  have  not  a  greater  disposition  to  doubt,  than  of  the 
propriety  of  excluding  a  class  of  men,  dedicated  to  the  office  of  religion,  from  the 
possession  of  politicalpower.  A  gentleman  told  us,  that  but  for  the  insertion  of  that 
proviso  in  the  Constitution,  he  should  be  foi^xcluding  them  fit)m  the  Legislature.  I 
would  much  rather  vote  to  strike  out  the  whole,  and  to  leave  the  Constitution  as  it 
now  stands ;  and  for  this  plain  reason :  I  am,  and  have  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  a 
practical  man ;  and  when  I  meet  with  legislative  provisions  of  this  kind,  I  rather 
smile  at  the  fears  which  dictated  them,  than  applaud  the  caution  they  exhibit.  The 
Constitution  is  just  as  safe  without,  as  with  them.  The  Legislature  of  Vixginia  can- 
not, and  if  it  could,  it  dare  not,  attempt  such  legislation  as  is  forbidden  in  the  bodjr  of 
this  resolution.  I  feel  mjrself  perfectly  safe.  1  find,  somewhere  else,  a  provision 
that  we  shall  have  no  orders  of  nobility  in  this  country.  Who  dreams  that  we  ever 
can  ?  Sir,  when  the  time  shall  come  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  ripe  for  a 
union  of  Church  and  State,  or  for  orders  of  nobility  either,  they  wiU  have  them  in 
spite  of  all  the  moth-eaten  parchment  in  ^our  archives.  I  fearlessly  pronounce,  that 
the  admission  of  gentlemen  of  the  doth  into  your  Legislative  Halls  is  mo  facto  the 
union  of  Church  and  State.  Sir,  are  there  no  other  considerations  which  weigh  with 
us  in  altering  t  or  in  keeping  Uie  Constitution  as  it  is  ?  They  are  now  excluded. 
Are  there  no  other  considemtions  ?  None  that  every  well  regulated  mind  belonging 
to  the  clerical  profession  ought  of  itself  to  suggest  ?  I  have  had  the  pleasure  (I  was 
about  to  say  1  have  had  the  uonor,  but  the  term  would  be  misplaced)  to  be  acquainted 
with  many  of  them :  with  men  of  the  most  unaffected  piety,  of  high  attainments  and 
great  talents ;  and  who,  moreover,  were  clothed  with  that  hanUUy  which  is  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  the  christian  character — ^Yes,  Sir,  its  all  in  all :  and  I  never  knew  one 
of  them  who  dared  to  trust  himself  in  such  a  situation.  Not  one,  who  if  such  an  offisr 
had  been  made  him,  might  not  justly  have  said,  *^  lead  us  not  into  temptation."  Sir, 
what  are  the  offices  of  me  clerical  biody  ?  Do  they  not  mingle  with  all  classes  of  so- 
cietv  ?  and  above  all,  in  the  domestic  circle  ?  Is  not  their  influence  there  paramount- 
to  that  of  all  others?  Is  it  not  their  duty  to  serve  a  master  whose  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world  ?  As  well  to  reprove  as  to  console  ? 

Figure  to  yourself,  Sir,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  about  to  reprove  for  his  sins, 
a  man  of  wealth  and  influence  in  his  county ;  having,  at  the  same  time,  a  desire  himself 
to  represent  that  county.    Sir,  this  is  no  exclusion  on  account  of  the  piofearion  of  any 
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opinions.  It  is  an  exclusion  of  an  occopation  ;  of  an  occupation  incompatible  with 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  member  of  either  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  task 
of  legislation  is  at  war  with  the  duties  of  the  pastor.  The  two  are  utterly  incompati- 
ble. Sir^  no  man  can  busy  himself  in  electioneering,  (and  in  these  times  who  can  be 
elected  without  it?)  No  man  can  mingle  in  Legislative  cabals;  1  say  no  man  can 
touch  that  pitch,  without  being  defiled.  No  man  can  so  employ  himself,  without  being 
disouahfiecl  for  those  sacred  duties  which  ever^  minister  of  the  gospel  takes  upon  him- 
Belt;  and  for  which  he  is  accountable,  not  to  ms  constituents  at  home,  but  to  the  Gk>d 
who  made  him;  and  who  will  call  him  to  a  much  more  rigorous  account  than  that  he 
'  renders  to  his  parishioners. 

Sir,  there  is  an  indecency  in  this  thing.  We  have  heard  much  about  exclusion  of 
the  ladies;  but  there  is  not  greater  indecency  a»d  incompatibility  in  a  woman's 
thrusting  herself  into  a  political  assembly  and  all  its  cabals,  than  in  a  clergyman's  un- 
dertaking the  same  thing.  One  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  human  heart,  and  of 
political  philosophy  too,  declares,  that  while  the  French  are  in  their  manners  more  de- 
ferential to  woman  than  any  other  people,  they  have  less  real  esteem  for  woman  than 
any  other  nation  on  earth. 

Let  me  illustrate  this.  The  Turk  shews  that  he  values  his  wife,  by  locking  her 
up ;  it  is,  to  be  sure,  a  mistaken  mode  :  but  he  shews  that  he  estimates  the  value  of 
the  treasure,  hj  putting  it  under  lock  and  kev.  The  Frenchman  permits  his  wife  to 
mingle  in  poUtical  afEurs ;  and  if  Madame  Koland  had  not  been  engaged  in  such  af- 
fairs, Madame  Roland  would  never  have  ascended  the  scaffold.  Ii  women  will  un- 
sex  themselves;  and  if  priests — {what  shall  I  say?)  will  degrade  themselves  by 
.  BiingUng  in  scenes  and  in  affiiirs  for  which  their  function  renders  them  improper  and 
unfit,  they  must  take  the  conseouences.  If  ladies  will  plunge  into  the  affairs  of  men, 
they  will  lose  the  deference  they  now  enjoy ;  they  will  oe  treated  roughly — like 
men.  Just  so  it  is  with  priests.  They  lose  all  the  deference  which  belongs,  and 
which  is  paid  to  their  oflSce,  (whether  they  merit  it  or  no.) 

8ir,  rely  upon  it,  if  vou  permit  priests  to  be  made  members  of  the  Legislature,  they 
will  soon  constitute  a  large  portion  of  all  your  assemblies.  And  it  has  been  truly  said, 
that  no  countries  are  so  ul-govemed  as  those  which  were  ruled  by  the  counsels  of  wo- 
men, except  such  as  have  been  governed  by  the  counsels  of  priests. 

The  question  was  now  put  on  striking  out  the  proviso,  and  decided  in  the  negative ; 
only  twelve  members  rising  in  its  support.    (Mr.  Madison  being  one.^ 

Mr.  Brodnax  now  moved  a  further  aunenament,  to  be  add^l  at  tne  close  of  the 
resolution,  viz: 

''  Nor  shall  be  so  construed,  as  to  deprive  the  Legislature  of  the  power  of  incorpo- 
rating by  law,  the  trustees  or  directors  of  any  Theological  Seminary,  or  other  Reli- 
gious Society,  or  body  of  men  created  for  charitable  purposes,  or  the  advancement  of 
piety  and  learning,  so  as  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  and  im- 
munities, in  such  case,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  the  Legislature  may  deem  ex- 
pedient and  proper.  But  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  during  all  future  time,  shall 
possess  the  power  to  alter,  re-model^  or  entirely  repeal  such  charter,  or  act  of  incor- 
poration, whenever  they  snail  deem  it  expedient." 

Mr.  Giles  rose  in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  which  he  hoped  would  not  be  passed 
upon  without  due  consideration.  He  then  went  into  a  series  of  observations  on  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  incorporating  power,  when  the  corporations  were  of  a  civil  cha- 
racter, and  much  more  when  they  were  of  a  religious  description.  He  considered 
their  multiplication  a  serious  evil  which  had  already  accomplished  much  mischief, 
and  which  threatened  much  more.  They  were  bodies  very  irresponsible,  and  were 
gradually  absOTbing  to  themselves  all  the  powers  of  the  Legislature.  He  dwelt  es- 
pecially upon  the  injurious  effects  of  Banks;  and  he  hoped  no  sanction  would  be 
mtroduced  into  the  Constitution,  tending  to  encourage  the  Legislature  in  granting 
incorporations  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Brodnax  spoke  in  reply.  He  agreed  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  that  gen- 
tleman, but  contended  that  the  amendment  he  had  offered  went  to  modify,  and  re- 
strain, not  to  increase  the  evil.  The  Lei^ature  had  now  Constitutional  liberty  to  in- 
corporate Theoloncal  Seminaries,  and  if  once  incorporated,  their  charters  could  not 
be  altered  or  rev^Led,  unless  legally  forfeited :  But  this  amendment  conferred  on  the 
Legislature,  power  to  alter  or  amend  their  charters  at  pleasure.  He  spoke  of  the  de- 
gradation of  being  obliged  to  send  young  men  who  were  seeking,  and  who  would  get, 
and  ought  to  get,  a  clerical  education,  out  of  Hie  State  to  be  educated.  Two  Theologi- 
cal Seminaries  raised  by  Virginia  capital,  and  supplied  with  Virginia  students,  had, 
Uirough  sheer  necessity,  been  built  and  incorporated,  beyond  the  nmits  of  the  State, 
because  they  could  not  be  incorporated  within  it.  He  denied  that  the  amendment 
gave  any  preference  to  one  sect  over  another;  and,  as  there  would  be  a  ministry  in 
society,  and  that  ministry  must  possess  great  influence)  was  it  not  better  to  provide 
the  means  of  giving  them  a  becoming  education  ?  As  to  the  danger  of  Church  and 
State,  it  was  a  chimera.    Not  one-deotnih  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
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were  meniben  of  a  church  of  any  denoiniiuitioo  whaterer:  and  when  it  was  raMem- 
bered  into  how  many  Tarioua  and  incompatible  sects,  this  email  fraction  was  itaelf  di- 
vided, all  fears  of  any  thing  like  a  religious  establishment  in  this  country,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  visionary  in  the  extreme.  He  did  not  believe,  that  any  one  sect 
'  would  wish,  or  accept  such  a  distinction  if  it  were  offered  to  them :  and  sure  he  was, 
that  if  they  should,  all  the  other  sects  would  be  in  hostility  to  them  immediately. 
The  experience  of  England  on  this  subject,  had  taught  a  lesson  which  conld  never  be 
forgotten.  Union  with  the  State  was  deadly  in  its  effect  on  any  religious  denomina- 
tion, and  none  in  this  country  were  so  weak  as  to  desire  it. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke  said,  tliat  every  argument  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  B.  went 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  religious  establishment.  For  himself,  he  had  no  partiality 
for  religious  incorporations  of  any  sort.  He  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  mat  abhorrence 
to  them  in  every  form.  He  had  many  objections  against  them ;  but  having  heard  no 
good  reasons  brought  forward  to  prove  that  any  advantage  would  attend  them,  (thoee 
hitherto  used  only  professed  to  shew  that  they  would  be  attended  with  no  danger,)  hm 
should  urge  but  one  objection,  and  that  was,  that  one  feature  of  such  institutions  must 
be,  to  put  it  in  their  power  to  compel  persons  to  the  support  of  religion.  If  not, 
the^  were  of  no  use ;  and  all  such  compulsion  was  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  He,  as  a  republican,  should  vote  against  compelling  any  person  to  sup- 
port any  ministry  whatever. 

Mr.  Brodnax  rejoined.  The  Reverend,  or  the  Right  Reverend  gentleman  from 
Brooke,  has  discovered  an  objection  to  Us  amendment,  which,  he  confessed  had  never 
entered  into  his  brain.  He  must  certainly  have  been  very  unhappy  either  in  the  se- 
lection or  the  expression  of  his  argument,  if  he  had  conveyed  no  better  idea  ciphia 
meaning.  The  Rev.  gentleman  said,  he  had  pointed  out  no  good  consequence "^Aiat^ 
ever,  as  likely  to  attend  Theological  Seminaries.  He  hoped  they  would,  at  least,  hav^ 
this  good  effect,  to  teach  mimsters  of  the  gospel  good  morau  and  good  manners. 
The  gentleman  had  said,  that  such  incorporations  could  be  of  no  use,  unless  they 
compelled  contributions  to  the  support  of  their  ministry:  but  could  the  ^ntle- 
man  forget  that  in  the  body  of  the  resolution,  such  a  power  is  expressly  prombited, 
not  to  a  mere  corporation,  but  to  the  Legislature  of  the  state  ?  a  clause  which  had  been 
introduced  with  the  precise  view  to  prevent  that  compulsion  which  some  other  States 
had  sanctioned. 

The  question  bein^  now  taken  on  the  amendment,  it  was  promptly  negatived, 
twelve  only  rising  in  its  favour. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  resolutions  were  passed  over  without  amendment  They 
read  as  follows : 

10.  **  Resolved,  That  no  bill  of  attainder,  or  expost  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  tha 
obligation  of  contracts,  ought  to  be  passed." 

if.  *^  Resolvedf  That  private  property  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  public  uses  without 
just  compensation." 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  twelfth  reeolution,  which  is  in  the 
following  words : 

12.  ''  Resolved f  That  the  members  of  the  Legislature  shall  receive  for  their  servioesy 
a  compensation,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  treasunr,  but  no 
law  increasing  the  compensation  of  members  of^the  Legislature  shall  take  efiect,  until 
the  end  of  the  next  annual  session  after  the  said  law  may  have  been  enacted." 

Mr.  Naylor  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  "  end"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  word 
'^  commencement." 

Mr.  Chapman  of  Giles,  (who  had  introduced  this  resolution  in  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee,) explained  the  reason  why  he  did  not  wish  the  amendment  to  prevail.  Sup- 
posing a  Legislature,  sitting  this  year,  to  pass  a  resolution  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
wages  of  a  Representative :  and  supposing  the  people  to  be  dissatiued  with  what  was 
done :  when  the  Legislature  meets  the  next  year,  they  must  meet  under  that  law,  and 
receive  the  extra  compensation,  until  time  should  elapse  to  pass  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
law.  This  he  was  desirous  to  avoid ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  it,  he  would  not  have  the 
law  take  efifect,  till  the  end  of  the  session.  Then  there  would  be  ample  leisure  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  and  to  introduce,  mature,  and  pass  a  bill  for  the  repeal,  if  it  should 
be  deemed  advisable. 

Mr.  Naylor  thought  this  was  an  excess  of  caution ;  it  was  looking  too  far  ahead  to  le 
gislate  at  the  distance  of  two  sessions  off.  If  the  people  shall  be  dissatisfied,  according 
to  the  case  put  by  the  gentleman,  the  remedy  is  easy.  Let  there  be  an  understand- 
ing that  the  extra  wages  shall  not  be  received. 

The  Question  being  put,  the  amendment  was  negatived.     Ayes  37,  Noes  50. 

The  thirteenth  resolution,  wliich  is  the  last  reported  by  the  Legislative  Committee, 
was  then  passed  by  without  amendment     It  is  m  the  words  following : 

*'  Resolved,  That  no  Senator  or  Delegate  shall,  during  the  term  for  which  he  shall 
have  been  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  of  profit  under  this  State,  which 
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diall  have  been  ttreatod,  or  Um  emolaiiients  of  which  shall  haTO  been  ineratsed  dwing 
Buch  term,  except  Buch  offices  as  may  be  filled  by  elections  by  the  people." 

Mr.  Doddridge  now  moved  to  take  up  the  second  resolution,  (on  the  subject  of  tha 
(sensus,)  but  after  some  conversation  bs  to  the  next  subject  to  be  considered, 

Mr.  Nicholas  moved  that  the  Committee  rise :  the  motion  prevailed.  Ayes  44, 
Noes  42. 

The  Committee  rose  accordingly. 

Mr.  Mercer  moved  a  resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the  CommittM  of  th« 
"Whole,  vix: 

**  Reiolvedj  That  all  taxes  on  lands,  slaves,  and  horses,  shall  be  founded  on  a  fidr  aa- 
sessment  of  their  value,  that  no  one  of  these  subjects  shall  be  taxed  separately  fitun  the 
other  two,  and  that  when  taxed,  the  same  rate  shall  be  charged  and  levied  upon  all." 

Mr.  Doddridge  moved  to  take  up  the  second  resolution  about  the  catgut;  and  then 
proposed  the  following  substitute  to  his  former  proposition : 

Second  resolution,  second  line,  afler  "  taken,  stnke  out  to  the  end  of  the  resolution, 
and  insert  ^*  in  the  year  1835,  and  in  every  tenth  year  thereafter,  and  upon  every  such 
census  being  taken,  and  also  upon  the  next  census  taken  under  the  authority  of  tha 
United  States,  a  new  apportionment  of  Representation  shall  be  made,  according  to 
the  principles  declared  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  (if  the  state  of  the  population  uiall 
have  so  changed,  as  to  render  the  same  necessary,)  snd  upon  every  apportionment 
hereafter  to  m  made,  there  shall  be  a  new  aBsesBment  of  lands  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation." 

Mr.  Massie  then  moved  that  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  €rordon  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  members ;  and  Mr.  Goode  made  a  similar  motion  respecting  Mr.  Dod- 
dridge's amendment  in  relation  to  the  census ',  and  the  printing  was  ordered  acooid- 
ingly. 

And  thereupon  the  House  adjourned. 


THURSDAY,  Novembkr  36, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Douglass  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mason,  the  Convention  passed  an  order,  authorising  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  have  such  printing  executed,  as  they  might  judge  conducive 
to  the  dispatch  of  the  public  business ;  and  then. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Macrae,  certain  documents  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Powell  at  first,  in  the  Chair; 
but,  his  voice  being  impaired  by  a  severe  cold,  he  soon  after  requested  Mr.  P.  P.  Bar- 
bour to  take  his  place  as  Chairman. 

And  the  question  beinff  on  the  following  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Doddridge,  to 
the  second  resolution  of  uie  Legislative  Committee: 

Second  resolution,  second  line,  after  '*  taken,"  strike  out  to  the  end  of  the  resoKi- 
tion,  and  insert  <*  in  the  year  1835,  and  in  every  tenth  year  thereafter,  and  upon  every 
such  Census  being  taken,  and  also  upon  the  next  Census  taken  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  a  new  apportionment  of  representation  shall  be  made,  according 
to  the  principles  declared  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  (if  the  state  of  the  population 
shall  have  so  changed,  as  to  render  the  same  necessary,)  and  upon  every  apportion- 
ment hereafter  to  be  made,  there  shall  be  a  new  assessment  of  lands  for  the  purposes 
of  taxation." 

Mr.  Johnson  objected  to  the  amendment,  and  stated  the  expense  which  would  have 
to  be  incurred,  if  an  assessment  was  made  every  five  years,  (reckoning  the  State  and 
Federal  Census :)  he  referred  to  a  statement  from  the  Auditor's  Office,  for  the  expense 
of  the  last  assessment  of  lands,  to  shew  that  it  cost  $51,899  94.  This  would  occur 
every  ten  years,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  Census.  He  concluded  with  a  motioD^ 
that  this  resolution  be,  for  the  present,  passed  over,  which  was  carried. 

'The  fifth  refN>lution,  which  is  in  these  words,  was  also  passed  by : 

"  Resolved^  That  the  number  of  members  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  ought  to  be  re- 
duced, so  that  the  same  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twen^,  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty." 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  take  up  the  aizth  resolution,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Regolvedy  That  no  person  ought  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  this  State, 
who  is  not  at  least  thirty  years  of  age." 

Mr.  Batlt  moved  to  amend  the  reeolution,  by  striking  out  the  word  **  thirty"  and 
inserting  "  twentv-five." 

In  support  of  this  amendment,  he  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows : 
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Mr.  Chairman, — I  cannot  affree  to  the  reaolation  which  requires  the  age  to  be  loBj^r 
in  the  Constitution  we  are  endeavouring  to  make,  than  in  the  old  Constitution,  with- 
out yeiy  strong  reasons  to  justify  the  diange.  For,  although  we  have  heard  very 
many  and  great  complaints  from  various  parts  of  the  State  against  the  Constitution, 
in  most  parts  of  its  organization,  yet  I  have  never  heard  a  whisper  of  disapprobatioD 
from  any  portion  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  from  any  man^  that  the  Senators  were  not 
of  sufficient  age  at  twenty-five.  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  part  of  the  Constitution, 
heretofore,  has  been  considered  by  all,  free  from  exception,  until  we  have  met  in 
Convention,  and  an  imaginary  evil  is  now  supposed  to  exist.  And  yet  gentlemen, 
who  are  very  unwilling  to  make,  and  resist  with  all  their  force  and  power  of  ar^ 
ment,  any  and  every  change  in  those  very  great  defects  in  the  Constitution  which 
have  compelled  the  people  to  convene  thb  Convention  to  remove,  seem  determined 
to  change  some  of  those  parts  of  the  Constitution  which  now  place  no  restraint  upon 
the  people.  But,  such  parts  of  the  Constitution  as  the  people  have  demanded  shall  be 
80  altered  or  amended,  whereby  they  shall  have  greater  power  in  the  Government 
than  ihej  have  heretofore  poes^sed,  are  to  remain  unaltered  and  unalterable,  and  a 
strong  limitation  put  upon  their  right  of  electing  the  man  of  their  choice,  who  ther 
desire  to  be  ^eir  representative,  and  upon  the  supposition  that  they  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  merits  of  old  and  young  men ;  the  young  man  without  experience,  and 
the  old  man  who  has  not  profited  by  experience. 

Has  a  single  or  soUtary  instance  been  quoted,  where  the  Commonwealth  has  re- 
ceived any  injury  frx>m  the  very  numerous  number  of  young  men  of  great  merit  and 
promise,  which  tne  people,  the  freeholders,  have  introducecfinto  their  two  Houses  of 
General  Assembly,  that  thereby  in  early  life,  they  may  acquire  those  usefril  and  ne- 
cessary accomplishments,  whicn  will  in  due  time  fit  them  for  the  Councils  of  the 
Union?  The  people  a^  to  be  restricted  firom  selecting  a  man  under  thirty  years  of 
affe,  to  deliberate  with  ffrave  Senators,  who  will  be  qmck  to  correct  any  error  which 
will  lead  him  from  his  duty ;  but  should  his  aged  companions  in  the  ^nate,  not  re- 
strain the  youthful  Senators  of  twenty-five  years  from  doing  wrong,  his  constituents 
will,  at  the  next  election,  apply  the  corrective.  You  add  restriction  upon  the  people 
when  they  elect  or  appoint  to  office,  but  when  the  Ghsneral  Assembly  or  your  Execu- 
tive elect  or  appoint  to  office,  no  restriction  will  then  be  met  with  in  your  Constitu- 
tion. Your  Judges,  your  .Generals,  your  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  all  the  host  of  civil 
and  military  officers,  will  be  created  without  the  requisite  of  any  qualification  of  age : 
I  might  add  your  Councillors  of  State;  but  they  are  dead,  and  nothing  but  a  miracle 
can  bring  to  me.  The  only  cases  where  age  will  be  required  as  a  qualifiication  to  office, 
is,  when  the  people  choose ;  then  they  are  to  be  restrained  in  their  election,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  the  election  of  the  Governor,  who  is  to  be  thirty 
years  of  age  and  elected  by  the  people,  as  seems  to  be  at  this  time  the  determination 
of  the  Convention,  which  I  hope  and  trust  will  be  adhered  to. 

When  we  consider  the  reduction  we  are  making  of  the  number  of  Legblators,  and 
that  half  the  counties  which  heretofore  have  been  privileged  with  two  Law-givers, 
will  hereafter  only  have  one,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  they  will  be  more  solicit- 
ous upon  whom  their  choice  will  fidl,  and  will  select  their  brightest  man,  be  be 
young  or  old.  A  majority  of  the  States  finding  no  evil  resulting,  from  permitting 
their  young  men  early  in  life  to  enter  into  their  service  in  deliberative  aasembhes, 
have  requirod  the  age  of  twenty-one  for  a  Representative,  and  twenty-five  for  a  Sena- 
tor ;  and  some  of  these  modem  Constitutions  may  have  been  copied  from  the  Virginia 
Constitution,  which  b  not  only  the  oldest  written  Constitution  of  any  of  the  States  of 
this  Confederation,  but  it  is  believed  it  is  the  oldest  written  Constitution  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  world.  Why  then  shall  we  change  this  feature  which  has  been  approved  ? 
Sir,  the  people  may,  can,  and  ought  to  be  trusted,  to  select  without  restriction  as  to 
age  after  twenty-five,  whosoever  they  wish  to  be  their  rulers.  It  will  not  do  so  often 
to  say,  that  the  citizens  of  Virginia  are  so  virtuous,  wise  and  independent  in  voting 
viva  voce  fi^r  their  a^nts^  and  yet  restrain  them  from  promotinjg  their  interest  by  se- 
lecting a  rising  gemus  of  great  expectations  to  advocate  their  rights.  By  this  resolu- 
tion, you  compel  them  to  turn  away  fit>m  a  man  who  has  every  qualification  except 
age,  to  another  who  has  no  other  qualification.  But,  Sir,  so  &i  from  this  provision 
producing  mischief,  and  I  think  it  has  produced  none,  for  none  has  been  stated  or 
complained  of,  it  has  produced  much  good.  Soon  after  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the 
three  venerable  gentlemen  who  stand  at  the  head  of  this  Convention,  (£x-rresidents 
Madison  and  Monroe,  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall,)  entered  into  the  service  ot  Virgi- 
nia :  to  these  I  may  add  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Tazewell.)  Another  gen- 
tleman firom  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Grigsby,)  in  this  Convention,  is  not  now  twenty-three  years 
old,  and  yet  he  has  been  twice  elected  by  the  citizens  of  that  Borough,  to  represent 
them  in  General  Assembly.  I  may  mention  the  names  of  many  more  illustrious  citi- 
zens of  Virginia  to  justi^  my  motion ;  one  more  I  will  refer  to,  the  gentleman  from 
Charlotte,  (Mr.  Randolph,)  when  elected  to  Congress,  it  was  supposed  he  had  not 
acquired  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  (which  I  beheve  was  the  fact,)  and  when  called 
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iMon  to  t^e  the  umitl  oaths  in  the  Hall  of  the  RepreeentatiTet  of  the  Nation,  the 
l^eaker  demanded  as  by  authorial  *'  Sir,  are  you  twenty-five  years  oldf**  The  reply 
or  the  young  Statesman  ■truck  him  dumb :  **  Go  and  ask  mt  Cohstitubhts;"  and 
that  was  the  proper  reply.  His  constituents  yirere  the  rightful  judges  of  his  qualifica- 
tions, and  if  that  grentleman  had  studied  fi'om  that  to  this  time,  for  an  answer  more 
proper  to  have  been  given,  he  would  not  have  succeeded. 

A  newspaper  I  have  received  this  morning,  gives  the  aces  of  the  fiily-siz  illustrioiis 
men  at  the  Ume  they  signed  the  Declaration  5C  Independence  of  the  Unite<i  States. 

Eklward  Rutledge  was  twentv-six  years  old,  Thomas  Lynch,  jr.  twenty-seven; 
Thomas  Hey  ward,  jr.  thirty.  These  three,  the  youngest  or  the  fiity-siz.  were  fiom 
South  Carolina.  JBenjamin  Rush  thirty;  EHbridce  Grerry  thirty-one;  William  Hooper 
thirty-one ;  Thomas  Stone  thirty-two ;  Thomas  Jefferson  thirty-three ;  James  Wilson 
thir^-three. 

It  is  not  probable,  that  the  first  entrance  into  public  life  of  these  men,  was  in  that 
lorious  Congress,  and  I  may  safely  presume,  that  they  had  often  been  chosen  by 
neir  countrymen,  to  fill  public  stations,  before  they  were  selected  for  that  great  and 
trying  occasion. 

WQliam  Pitt  the  younger,  who  is  considered  by  Englishmen,  the  wisest  Minister 
England  ever  had,  took  upon  himself  the  government  of  that  wonderful  people,  at  tiie 
age  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  and  sustained  himself  against  every  oppoeitiony 
for  twenty-tliree  years,  and  until  his  death. 

Taking  the  example  of  our  own  and  other  States  and  countries,  it  does  appear  to 
me,  that  the  restriction  upon  the  people  which  we  are  about  to  impose  in  choosing  their 
Representatives,  is  not  necessary,  and  therefore  I  have  made  the  motion. 

Mr.  Jotnks  addressed  the  Committee,  in  substance, as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman, — ^The  resolutions  relative  to  the  ages  of  Senators  and  Delegates, 
having  been  adopted  in  the  Legislative  Committee  on  my  motion,  it  may ,  perhaps,  be 
expected  of  me  to  state  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  propose  to  change  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Constitution  on  these  subjects.  I  confess  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance,  that  Senators  should  be  thirty,  rather  than  twenty-five 
years  of  agre;  but  there  are  several  considerations  which  induce  me  to  prefer  thirty  as 
the  age  ofSenators.  There  is  no  general  rule  without  exceptions ;  and  I  admit,  that 
one^  the  greatest  Statesmen  England  ever  produced,  was  Prime  Minister  of  that 
Kingdom  at  much  less  than  thirty  years  of  age.  And  our  own  country  has  produced 
some  splendid  examples  of  very  early  developments  of  great  powers  of  mind.  Some  of 
the  greatest  orators  the  world  has  ever  known,  have  attained  very  high  distinction 
before  the  age  of  thirty ;  but  these  exceptions  do  not  disprove  the  propriety  of  the  pro- 
posed change. 

It  is  not  enough  to  fit  a  man  for  the  duties  of  a  Senator,  that  he  should  be  a  man  of 
brilliant  genius,  or  great  powers  of  eloquence ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  pos- 
sess a  maturity  of  judgment,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Uie 
State,  which  very  few  younf  men  possess.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Senate  should  be 
retained  at  its  present  number  of  twenty-four  members ;  and  a  bare  majority  being 
necessary  to  form  a  quorum,  the  votes  of  seven  members  (which  is  a  majonty  of  a 
majority,)  will  be  sufficient  to  enact  or  repeal  the  most  important  laws.  The  territory 
of  Virginia,  from  its  extent  and  fertility,  is  able  to  sustain  more  than  twice  the  num- 
ber of  its  present  population;  and  with  this  increased  population,  and  from  other 
causes,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  new  interests  will  spring  up,  and  whatever 
may  be  tiie  increased  population,  and  however  diversified  may  be  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety, it  is  proposed  forever  to  limit  the  number  of  Senators  to  twenty-four. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  powers  of  legislation,  it  is  proposed  in  the  Convention 
to  confer  new  and  iii^>ortant  powers  on  Uie  Senate,  it  is  proposed,  to  give  to  the 
Senate  the  power  of  trying  all  impeachments— to  give  it  a  concurrent  vote  with  the 
House  of  Delegates  in  the  appointment  of  all  important  officers  of  the  Government,  or 
to  oonstitote  it  as  a  Council,  by  whose  advice  and  consent,  the  Governor  is  to  make 
such  appointments ;  and  it  is  also  proposed  to  give  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Dele- 
gates, Dy  comeurreat  vote,  the  power  of  removing  Judges  from  office.  All  these  im- 
portant powers  to  be  exercised  by  twenty-four  men,  it  seems  to  me,  require  that  these 
twenty-four  men,  should  be  men  who  possess  great  wisdom  and  experience,  and  that 
maturity  of  jud^ent  and  discretion,  which  affe  alone  can  give. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  consiaeration  which  it  appears  to  me,  is  enti- 
tled to  some  weight  upon  this  subject.  Although  I  ardently  hope  that  the  Union  of 
these  States  may  be  perpetual,  yet  in  modem  times,  a  dusolution  of  the  C/num  is  so 
frequently  spoken  of,  that  there  is  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  that  is  not  merely  a 
possible  event  If  such  a  catastrophe  should  ever  happen  to  this  confederacy,  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  will  not  then,  as  at  present,  be  confined  to  legislation  for  the 
interiud  concerns  of  the  State,  but  other  new  and  important  duties  wul  devolve  upon 
them  in  reference  to  the  connexion  of  Virginia,  with  the  great  family  of  nations.  Such 
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important  dotiM  tm  would  then  devolre  upon  the  Legislature,  oofht  oot  to  be  per- 
|(>nned,  except  by  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  of  the  sons  of  Virginia. 

It  is  said,  that  the  people  may  be  safely  trusted  on  this  subject,  and  that  they  are 
the  best  judges  of  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  office,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  electing  a  man  to  the  Senate  who  is  not  well  qualified  for  the  station.  I  should 
be  the  last  man  to  question  the  competency  of  the  people  to  decide  upon  the  qualifi- 
cations of  candidates  for  office ;  or  to  impose  any  improper  restrictions  upon  the  exer- 
eise  of  their  discretion ;  but  the  arguments  of  gentlemen  upon  this  subject  prore  too 
much.  The  restraints  imposed  by  a  people  upon  themselves  in  theix  fandamental 
laws,  are  restraints  imposed  by  them  for  their  own  benefit.  If  m>  restraint  should  be 
imposed  upon  the  right  of  selection  W  the  people,  why  do  gentlemen  propose  that 
Senators  should  be  tweiUy-fice  yean  of  age  ?  Why  not  trust  Uie  people  to  elect  Sena- 
tors at  twenty -one  years  of  af e  ?  Nay,  sir,  even  less  than  twenty-one  ;  for,  I  dare  say 
that  some  young  men  might  be  found  even  under  twenty-one,  who  would,  possiUy, 
make  good  Senators. 

The  same  argument  would  apply  with  ^cpal  force  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  wise  men  who  macfe  that  Constitution,  reouired  the  President  to  be 
thirty-five.  Senators  thirty,  and  Representatives  twenty-nve  years  of  age ;  and  the 
Constitution  having  been  adopted  by  the  people,  shews  that  they  approved  of  those 
limitations  on  their  own  discretion.  The  united  voice  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  not  be  sufficient  to  elect  to  the  Presidential  Chair  the  most  distinguished 
man  in  the  nation,  unless  he  were  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Why  not  remove  all  these 
Constitutional  restraints,  and  confide  to  the  discretion  of  the  people  and  to  the  State 
Legislatures,  the  power  of  electing  a  President,  Senators  and  Representatives,  of 
whatever  a^  they  choose  ?  The  people  of  other  States  have  thought  it  wise  to  im- 
pose limitations  upon  themselves  in  their  Constitutions  upon  this  subject.  In  four  of 
the  States,  Senators  are  required  to  be  thirty  years  of  afe,  in  one  twenty-eight,  in  four 
twenty-seven,  in  one  twenty-six,  and  in  all  tiie  rest  of  the  States,  twenty-five  years 
of  age  are  required.  In  two  of  the  States,  Representatives  are  required  to  be  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  in  three  twenty-four,  and  in  one  twenty-two. 

But,  Mr.  Cmdrman,  I  consider  it  much  more  important  to  require  Delegates  to  be 
twenty-five,  than  Senators  thirty  years  of  age.  Between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
twenty-five,  young  men  ought  to  be  engaged  in  study,  and  in  preparing  themselves 
to  become  members  of  the  Legislature;  and  the  observation  of  every  man  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  I  am  sure,  has  furnished  him  with  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  young  men  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  in  that  House,  who  had 
not  sufficient  experience  and  judgment  to  fit  them  to  be  Legislators. 

I  know  that  some  gentlemen  are  opposed  to  changing  the  existing  state  of  things, 
imless  great  practical  evila  have  resulted  from  them.  Innovations  upon  established 
regulations  on  important  subjects,  I  admit,  ought  to  be  cautiously  made ;  but  in  the 
proposed  changes,  no  possible  danger  can  arise.  If  the  proposed  changes  would  ex- 
elude  some  young  men  well  oualified^  they  would  also,  probably,  exclude  more  who 
had  not  sufficient  experience  for  the  important  duties  or  legislation ;  and  those  who 
were  qualified,  would  be  still  better  qualified,  after  a  few  more  years  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  experience. 

The  Question  being  taken,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bayly  was  negatived — Ayes  97,  Noes 
45.    (Mr.  Marshall  3ye,  Messrs.  Madison  and  Monroe,  Mb.) 

The  seventh  resolution  was  then  read  as  follows: 

''  Resolved,  That  no  person  ought  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  this  State,  who  is  not  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age." 

Mr.  Henderson  moved  to  amend  it,  so  as  to  make  the  age  of  a  Delegate  twenty-one 
instead  of  twenty-five. 

Mr.  Doddridge  opposed  the  motion,  and  it  was  lost — ^Ayes  37.  (Mr.  Madison 
among  the  Ayes.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  the  Committee  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  first  resolution  having  been  read  as  follows : 

«  Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Executive  Office  of  this  Commonwealth,  ought  to  be 
Tested  in  a  Governor.*' 

Mr.  Doddridge  moved  the  following  amendments 

'<  To  be  elected  once  in  every  three  years,  at  the  tune  of  the  general  annual  elec- 
tions, by  the  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  General 
Assembly." 

Mr.  Henderson  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Doddridge's  amendment,  by  inserting  tha 
words  *<  most  numerous  branch  of,"  which  was  accepted  by  Mr.  D.  as  a  modification. 

Mr.  Leigh  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  stnking  out  the  words  after  ^  elect* 
•d,"  and  inserting  « to  be  elected  by  the  two  Houses  of  Uie  Cteneral  Assembly." 

Mr.  Leif^  saidhere  was  a  proposition  of  the  Legislative  Committee  to  elect  a  Go- 
vernor.   The  second  resolution  is  to  abolish  the  Council.    The  proposition  of  the 
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^ntlemui  firom  Brooke,  is  to  me  the  election  to  the  qualified  voten.  If  this  am«id- 
inent  were  rejected,  the  Conititution  would  stand  as  it  now  stands.  He  wished  to 
know  if  such  be  the  fact 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Chair,  who  said  that  if  no  proposition  to  amend  were  car- 
ried, the  Ck>nBtitution  would  remain  as  it  was,  Mr.  Leigh  withdrew  his  motion  to 
amend. 

Mr.  Leigh  then  called  upon  gentlemen  for  some  reasons,  founded  on  practical  views, 
for  the  change  they  required.     Upon  them  was  the  onus  probandi. 

Mr.  PoweU  regretted  that  the  state  of  his  voice  prevented  him  from  taking  the 
course  which  he  otherwise  would,  by  presenting  the  amendment  which  he  had  him- 
self moved  to  this  whole  report.  Mr.  P.  then  moved  to  pass  by  the  resolution,  and  to 
take  up  the  other  reports. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said  he  did  not  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  had  any 

S'  ;ht  to  call  upon  him  to  answer  interrogatories.  It  was  a  practice  grrowinff  upon  the 
onvention.  He  had  been  a  few  days  ago  charged  with  being  cognizant  of  a  motion 
in  the  House  of  Delegates,  when  he  was  not  a  member  of  that  branch,  but  he  was  not 
permitted  to  explain,  and  to  deny  that  he  was  a  member;  and  the  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  ask  him  questions  as  to  what  he  would  do  in  certain  cases.  He  denied 
this  nght,  and  declared  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  address  the  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  proposition,  or  to  submit  it  to  a  silent  vote.  He  suggested  to  the  gentleman 
from  Frederick,  to  permit  the  question  now  to  be  taken  on  the  report,  and  reserve  his 
argument  for  a  future  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Powell  persLsted  inhis  motion,  and  gave  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  view 
the  election  ofthe  Governor,  as  the  most  important  question  which  was  likely  to  arise 
in  the  consideration  of  this  report 

Mr.  Mercer  said  that  as  it  was  at  his  instance,  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  taken  up,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  observations,  with  respect  to  the  mo- 
tion made  bv  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Powell).  If  he  thought  that  the 
ffentleman  from  Frederick,  firom  his  present  indisposition,  would  do  any  injustice  to 
me  advocacv  of  the  substitute  which  he  submitted,  for  the  Executive  report,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  press  the  decision  at  the  present  time.  But  if  that  gentleman  would 
reflect  and  perceive  the  converse  of  his  argument,  he  would  find  that  we  were  invol- 
ved in  the  same  difficulty  from  which  he  wished  to  extricate  himself.  On  this  prin- 
ciple we  cannot  proceed  one  step ;  we  cannot  move  at  all.  It  was  objected  the  other 
day  when  it  was  propofled  to  take  this  report  under  consideration,  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper, until  we  had  settled  the  whole  basis  of  Representation.  There  is  no  report, 
which  does  not,  in  part,  involve  in  its  consideration,  that  of  another  report.  The 
Executive  depends  on  the  Legislative,  and  the  Judicial  on  both.the  Legislative  and 
Executive  Departments.  We  cannot  decide  any  proposition  separately :  ever^  ques- 
tion is  argued  hypothetically  in  the  Committee,  and  inferences  are  drawn  in  this 
manner.  Suppose  the  Executive  power  is  to  be  enlarged,  then  we  are  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  vesting  the  power  of  appointment  in  the  people ;  if  the  Executive 
powers  remain  as  they  are,  then  we  must  consider  whether  ne  is  to  be  appointed  ac- 
cording to  the  present  Constitution.  At  last  when  we  have  settled  the  question  in 
the  Committee,  we  then  go  into  the  House,  with  a  full  knowledge  ofthe  whole  prin- 
ciples ofthe  proposition,  and  we  can  vote  and  decide,  not  hvpoueUcallv.  If  then  it 
was  decided,  that  the  Executive  is  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  he  would  vote  to  give 
him  powers  to  act  independently  ofthe  Legislature.  If  the  Executive  was  made  the 
creature  ofthe  Legislature,  he  would  regulate  his  vote  accordingly.  He  said  the  gen- 
tleman firom  Frederick,  would  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  his  substitute  hereiAer. 
The  Executive  report  will  be  open  to  amendiment :  he  hoped,  therefore,  he  would  with- 
draw his  motion,  so  that  the  report  might  be  considered. 

Mr.  Leigh  asked,  if  it  was  or  was  not  parliamentary,  to  ask  of  the  friends  of  a  pro- 
position to  jgive  their  reasons  for  it. 

The  Chair  said  there  wan  no  parliamentary  rule  on  the  subject.  The  only  rule  is 
to  avoid  personality,  and  imputation  of  motive. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  was  sure  he  had  attributed  no  personal  motive.  He  asked  the 
gentleman  firom  Brooke,  if  he  supposed,  he  had  any  authority  for  carrying  a  propo- 
sition through  the  House,  without  assigning  any  reasons,  or,  if  he  had  a  right  to  take 
offence  against  any  one  for  reouirinff  reasons?  He  wished  to  know,  if  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  a  system  which  has  idl  the  sanctions  of  time  in  its  favour,  was  to  be  at 
once  changed  ;it  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman,  without  any  reasons  being  as- 
signed. He  had  thought  our  object  was  to  compare  our  reasons,  and  he  was  willing 
to  meet  the  consequences  of  any  change  of  reasons.  When  he  submitted  a  pro- 
position, he  considered  himself  required  to  state  any  reasons  without  any  specific 
call. 

Mr.  Doddridge  wished  to  say  one  word.  The  gentleman  firom  Chesterfield  had . 
made  an  amendment  to  his  proposition,  and  before  he  sat  down,  seemed  to  call  on  him 
in  a  somewhat  peremptory  manner.    He  stated  that  he  was  as  little  disposed  as  any 
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man  to  look  at  the  conduct  of  any  one  in  an  nniaTovrable  Tiew ;  and  was  as  nadj  to 
make  thifl  explanation  to  the  grentleman  from  Cheeterfield,  aa  to  any  gentleman.  He 
Boid,  that  OS  tnis  proposition  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  the  aubjeot  had  been 
sufficiently  discussed,  he  had  a  right  to  leave  the  question  to  be  taken,  without  giving 
any  reasons. 

After  an  explanation  from  Mr.  Leigh  and  Mr.  Doddridge,  Mr.  Powell  withdrew  ham 
motion  to  pass  by  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  he  would  now  assign  his  reasons  for  the  proposed  change  in 
the  Executive,  and  he  would  do  so,  without  adverting  to  any  of  the  existing  abuses  in 
its  constitution.  In  the  first  place,  he  objected  in  theory  to  its  power  of  appointment, 
as  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Executive  Department  should  undergo  a  new  organiza- 
tion. If  we  are  agreed  on  any  one  principle  which  has  been  discussed  amongst  us,  it 
b  Uiat  the  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Departments  of  the  Government, 
should  be  separated,  and  Uiat  the  duties  of  neither  should  be  exercised  by  another  de- 
partment.    This,  with  some  exceptions,  would  be  admitted  as  a  general  rule. 

What  is  the  Executive  of  Virginia?  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less,  than  an  emana- 
tion of  the  Legislative  power.  He  is  appointed  every  year,  and  is  responsible,  only 
to  tliose  to  wliom  he  is  looking  for  a  re>appointment.  And  the  fizecutive  Magistrate 
by  an  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  deprived  of  all  Executive  power, 
tfy  a  construction  which  was  given  to  it,  in  the  time  oi  General  Wood,  it  was  decided, 
that  when  the  Executive  Council  was  divided,  the  Governor  had  no  power  to  give  ft 
casting  vote.  This  was  tlie  prevailing  doctrine  to  the  present  time.  The  Crovemor 
requires  no  other  qualification,  than  to  be  a  gentleman,  to  be  enabled  to  fill  his  office. 
All  he  has  to  do,  is  to  write  his  name  when  commanded;  and  not  till  he  is  com- 
m^ded  by  tlie  Executive  Council,  can  he  do  so.  He  is  the  creature  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  not  of  the  people,  and  he  is  responsible  to  the  Legislature  alone,  except  when 
the  process  of  impeachment  is  resorted  to;  and  from  the  tenure  of  office,  it  would  be 
useless.  He  understood  fivm  the  Notes  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  the  Ezecutiye  was 
notliing  but  an  emanation  of  the  Legislative  power.  He  had  not  the  Notes  here  now, 
hut  he  had  read  them  so  often,  and  they  mode  such  an  impression  on  him,  that  he 
could  readily  give  their  substance.  Mr.  Jefierson  proved,  that  the  Executive  was  not 
a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Grovemment ;  that  it  was  not  responsible  to  the  people. 
The  conclusion  was,  that  the  Executive  power  resulted  in  the  Legislative  body.  It 
was  asked  bad  the  Judicial  body  a  sufficiency  of  independence.  Their  tenure  is,  qtu»m 
din  SC3C  bene  gesscriTit.  This  did  not  make  a  Judge  independent,  because  after  pro- 
viding an  adequate  salary,  the  words,  '<  which  shafi  not  be  denied  during  the  contmu- 
ance  of  office,    are  omitted. 

The  Legislature  could  thus  starve  a  Judge  out  of  office.  The  Judiciary  is  in  fine  de- 
pendent on  the  Legislature.  What  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Jefferson.'  "When  all  the 
powers  of  Government,  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial,  result  to  the  Legislative 
body,  and  the  concentration  of  them  is  in  the  same  hands,  it  is  a  precise  definition  of 
despotic  power."  Independent  of  this  authority,  is  it  not  so  in  fact  f  What  can  prevent 
the  Executive  Council  firom  doing  an  unpopular  act,  since  they  are  not  iartiier  ac- 
countable to  the  General  Assembly,  and  nave  no  motive  to  induce  them  to  act  pro- 
perly, except  that  the  General  Assembly  may  not  re-elect  them .' 

Another  defect  la^  that  effectually  and  efficiently  they  are  in  no  manner  responsible. 
In  the  Council,  which  consists  of  eight  members,  unless  there  is  a  majority  on  every 
question,  the  Governor  has  no  responsibility.  The  Executive  Council  is  periodically 
removed,  not  appointed,  and  this  was  a  most  odious  and  disgrusting  office.  Two  of  the 
eight  must  go  out,  and  this  circumstance  creates  amongst  them  a  disposition  to  elec- 
tioneer in  the  General  Assembly  against  each  other.  The  result  is,  the  dishonour  of 
him  who  is  removed  from  office. 

Amon^  the  complaints  which  brought  this  Convention  together,  and  which  were 
published  in  tlie  Gazettes  of  the  country,  was  one  against  the  Executive.  After  the 
extension  of  tlie  Right  of  Suffrage,  what  the  people  next  desired,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent,  responsible  Executive.  If  the  Executive  Council  be  abol- 
ished, the  Governor  will  be  responsible  for  whatever  abuse  may  be  committed,  and 
there  will  be  no  necessity  to  refer  for  the  Ayes  and  Noes  to  the  Executive  Council 
book.  The  objections  a^nst  the  Executive,  would  come  with  greater  force,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  invested  with  the  power  of  making  appointments. 

The  objection,  therefore,  to  the  constitution  of  the  present  Executive,  is,  being  an 
emanation  of  the  Les[islatiye  body;  as  lacking  independence,  and,  as  not  possessing 
the  power  necessary  for  the  Executive  of  any  country.  He  would  not  go  further  in 
his  argument.  It  was  said  that  no  abuses  existed ;  that  none  had  taken  place  under 
the  present  system.  He  was  not  prepared  to  go  into  this  subject;  jet  all  had  not 
ffiven  satisfaction.  Many  of  the  appointments  have  given  dissatisfaction ;  there  have 
been  many  made  independent  of,  and  against  tfie  nomination  of  the  county  courts. 
There  was  another  subject  which  he  haa  omitted  to  mention.  An  increase  of  power 
has  devolved  upon  the  Executive  by  an  enactment  of  the  Legwlature.    He  referred 
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l»  Um  adminktration  of  the  Literary  Fond,  and  of  the  fund  for  Internal  Improvement : 
Uie  diatrUmtbn  of  which  the  Executive  poeeeesea,  not  in  virtue  of  any  conBtitutional 
power  it  enjoys  in  this  respect,  but  by  an  enactment  of  the  Legislature.  The  con- 
sideration surely  shews  the  necessitv  of  there  being  a  greater  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive.  He  had  briefly  and  imperfectly  assigned  his  objections  to  the 
present  system.  As  to  the  power  of  impeaching  the  Executive,  it  was  futile.  We 
were  not  an  impeaching  people.  There  was  but  one  impeachment  which  ever  took 
|>]ac6  here,  and  that  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  ^ntleman  himself.  But  as  to  the 
impeachment  of  a  Governor,  whose  tenure  of  office  is  but  one  year,  it  was  useless,  as 
his  time  would  expire  before  the  impeachment  could  be  effecteu. 

Mr.  Morgan  said,  he  would  suggest  an  amendment  to  his  colleague,  to  strike  out 
the  word  **  three,"  and  leave  a  blank.  He  had  intended  to  vote  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Executive  by  the  Legislature,  if  the  election  was  made  annually.  His  reason 
for  making  this  motion  was,  to  have  the  most  responsible  Executive  in  the  United 
States,  which  he  thought  would  be  thus  attained.  The  blank  may  be  a^ain  filled  with 
"  two,"  or  with  "  three,"  if  the  Committee  prefer  the  latter  number.  For  himself,  he 
preferred  that  the  appointment  should  be  made  erery  two  vears,  if  the  Executive  b 
to  be  elected  directly  by  the  people;  but  if  by  the  General  Assembly,  he  preferred  an 
annual  election,  as  Uie  Executive  was  thus  held  as  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  and 
therefore  more  responsible.  An  annual  election  by  the  peopfe  would  be  inconvenient ; 
an  annual  election  by  the  Legislature,  constituted  as  that  body  now  is,  he  would  never 
consent  to.    He  would  move  that  the  word  *'  three"  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Doddridge  accepted  the  modification  proposed  by  his  colleague. 

Mr.  Morgan  said,  he  would  fhrther  remark,  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  power  in  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government.  It  was  dangerous.  He 
thought  the  weakest  Executive  in  the  world  to  be  the  best.  It  was  the  safest.  No 
original  good  whatever  can  result  to  the  people  from  the  power  of  this  branch.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  Executive  to  see  that  tlie  laws  shall  oe  foithiully  executed.  All 
^ood  resulting  from  Government  to  the  people,  must  originate  and  come  from  the 
I^egislature.  It  can  originate  no  where  else.  But  so  far  as  the  Executive  is  con- 
cerned in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  there  ought  to  be  a  hi^h  responsibility.  Hb 
would  vote  for  the  amendment,  but  against  every  thing  calculated  to  augment  Exe- 
cutive power  or  influence.    He  wished  to  keep  tnat  branch  feeble. 

Mr.  Doddridge  accepted  the  motion  as  a  modification  of  his  amendment,  so  as  to 
leave  the  term  of  service  blank  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Nicholas  addresiid  the  Committee  as  follows : 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  t^t  we  are  passing  over  vital  interests,  rapidly, 
and  without  due  consideration.  This  is  one  of  tne  most  important  branches  of  the 
Government,  and  a  sense  of  duty  impels  me,  to  state  the  result  of  my  reflections  on 
the  subject.  There  is  also,  a  relation,  in  which  I  stand  ^  this  question,  which  renders 
it  proper  that  I  should  address  the  Committee.  I  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  the 
Executive  Committee^  of  which  I  was  a  member,  a  proposition  relative  to  the  Execu- 
tive Department;  which  since,  with  the  consent  of  the  ConTention,  was  laid  on  the 
table,  and  referred  to  this  Committee.  I  have  announced  my  intention,  to  submit  it 
as  a  substitute  for  a  p>art  of  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  resolution 
now  before  the  Committee^  is  limited  to  the  declaration,  that  the  Governor  ought  to 
be  elected  by  the  people,  instead  of  the  Legislature.  But  tliere  ore  other  matters 
connected  with  the  organization  of  the  Executive  Department,  which  have  been  al- 
ready adverted  to  in  debate,  and  which,  in  truth,  will  have  on  important  bearing  on 
the  question  now  before  the  Committee.  The  proposition  I  submitted,  was,  that  the 
ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  the  Constitution  should  be  retained,  and  tliat  the  eleventh 
«hould  be  substituted  by  a  new  section,  which  provides  for  retaining  four  members  of 
the  Council,  one  of  them  to  be  chosen  and  act  as  Lieutenant  Governor ;  half  the 
Council  to  go  out  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  other  two  at  the  end  of  four,  so  that 
though  the  members  are  to  be  re-eligible,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Assembly,  if 
Becessary ,  to  renovate  half  the  body  once  in  two  years.  It  is  also  proposed  to  aboli^i 
the  present  mode  of  ejecting  members  firom  the  Council,  and  to  allow  them  salaries^ 
moderate  but  adequate. 

It  is  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge)  that  one  object  of 
calling  the  Convention,  was  to  abolish  the  Executive  Coimcil.  I  do  not  know  what 
other  (peivtlemen's  constituents  may  think  on  the  subject,  but  I  believe  mine  have  ex- 
pressM  no  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  I  feel  myself  free  to  consult  my  own  views  of 
what  is  right  and  proper. 

I  admit,  that  I  nave  my  fears,  that  any  attempt  tliat  I  may  moke  to  defend  the 
Council,  will  prove  fruitless,  because  many  seem  to  entertain  strong  prepossessions 
agunst  it.  But  this  will  not  deter  me  from  doing  my  duty,  in  endeavouring  to  de- 
monstrate, that  the  public  interests  will  be  promoted,  by  preserving  this  branch  of  the 
Executive,  under  certain  modifications.  Whether  the  Council  ought  to  be  abolished, 
d^ptends  upon  our  ideas,  of  what  are  the  proper  characteristics  of  tlie  Executive  De- 
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partment.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  ever^  gentleman  would  think  it  proper,  to  con- 
struct the  Executive  Department  on  principles  suited  to  republican  institutionB.  Hie 
Government  firom  which  we  were  separated  by  the  Revolution,  was  one  which  eon* 
centrated  inordinate  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  single  Executive  Magistrate.  Ths 
monarch  had  the  powers  of  war  and  peace,  was  the  fountain  of  honour  and  office, 
and  could  increase  the  House  of  Peers,  who  are  a  bod^  of  hereditary  nobles,  to  an 
unlimited  extent.  Look  at  the  preamble  to  your  Constitution,  which  enumerates  the 
causes  which  induced  our  ancestors  to  separate  from  Great  Britain,  and  yon  will  see, 
that  our  revolution  was  to  a  great  extent,  founded  on  the  tyrannical  and  oppressive 
exercise  of  the  vast  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  British  King.  Smarting  as  our 
ancestors  did,  under  what  they  declared  to  be  *'  a  detestable  and  insupportable  tyranny,'* 
it  was  natural  as  well  as  proper,  that  in  the  Government  they  were  about  to  establish, 
the3r  should  endeavour  to  conform  the  structure  of  the  Executive  Department  to  the 
genius  of  a  Republic.  But,  now,  we  are  about,  it  would  seem,  to  depart  from  these 
principles.  We  are  to  have  a  splendid  Executive.  It  is  contemplated  to  vest  this 
authority  in  a  single  magistrate ;  and  the  appointment  to  all  offices  in  the  giSt  of  this 
Department,  is  to  be  given  to  huny  as  some  contend,  without  controul,  and  as  others 
maintain,  with  no  other  check,  save  the  power  of  rejecting  hb  nominations  by  the 
Senate.  I  am  not  prepared  for  this.  The  firentleman  from  MonongaUa,  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan,) says  he  is  for  a  feeble  Executive.  This  is  not  precisely  the  phrase  I  would 
adopt.  I  wish  the  Executive  to  have  power  enough  to  execute  the  laws  and  no 
more.  I  would  not  invest  it  with  splendor,  or  extensive  patronage,  or  make  it  the 
markf  or  instrument  of  inordinate  ambition.  Our  Executive  as  at  present  constituted, 
is  simple  and  unostentatious.  Your  Governor  is  nothing  more  than  a  citizen  called 
upon,  temporarily,  to  execute  the  laws;  this  done,  he  returns  to  the  level  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  Whilst  in  office,  he  has  with  the  advice  of  the  Council  aU  the 
power  which  is  necessary  to  give  efficacy  to  your  Government.  What  more  can  be 
desired  ?  If  you  invest  all  power  and  extensive  patronage  in  a  single  magistrate,  yo« 
create  a  petty  monarchy.  The  gentlemen  who  are  on  Uie  other  side  of  fnis  Question, 
admit  the  propriety  of  mterposing  checks  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  power  in  tlie  other 
Departments  of  Government ;  but  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  felt  that  these 
checks  were  eoually,  indeed,  more  necessary  in  the  Executive.  The  check  they  in- 
terposed, was  the  Executive  Council.  This  is  a  constitutional  body,  not  dependent 
on  the  Governor. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  enormous  powers  and  patronage,  and  he 
has  no  constitutional  Council.  The  Constitution  authorises  him  to  call  for  3ie  opinion 
of  the  principal  officer,  in  each  of  the  Executive  Departments,  upon  any  subject  re- 
lating to  the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  usage  has  erected  these  officers  into  what  is 
called  the  Cabinet.  But  there  is  all  the  dinerence  in  the  world  between  such  a  body# 
and  a  Council  organized  as  ours.  These  Executive  officers  hold  at  the  will*  of  the 
President,  and  he  can  act  without,  or  contrary  to  thisir  advice.  The  Governor  can  do 
no  important  act,  without  the  advice  of  Council.  They  not  only  know  his  acta,  but 
they  understand  the  motives  and  secret  springs  which  set  these  acts  in  motion.  If 
you  entrust  power  to  one  man  to  act  in  the  dark,  and  without  the  possibility  of  de- 
termining his  motives,  you  give  iacilities  and  temptations  to  do  wrong,  you  enable 
him  to  indul^  a  spirit  of  favouritism,  and  to  confer  offices,  in  promotion  of  objects  of 
personal  ambition. 

By  a  constitutional  Council,  you  superadd  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Governor,  the 
means,  if  not  of  preventing  the  formation  of  improper  schemes,  yet  of  their  being 
carried  into  effect.  • 

But,  it  is  proposed  to  ^ve  the  election  of  €rovemor  to  the  people.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  the  power  is  essentially  exercised  by  the  people,  when  carried  into  effect  by  their 
immediate  representatives.  Both  tiie  Grovernor  and  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
are  elected  for  short  periods,  which  constitutes  a  sufficient  security  for  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  this  power  of  appointment,  by  those  to  whom  the  present  Constitution  has 
entrusted  it.  This  is  one  of  those  selections  for  office,  which  can  be  best  exercised 
by  intermediate  agents.  It  is  impossible  that  the  candidates  for  Governor,  can  be 
known  but  in  a  very  few  counties  of  the  State.  But,  to  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, who  are  on  the  scene  of  action,  all  the  public  men  of  the  State,  who  would  be 
fit  for  the  station,  would  be  known,  and  they  could  make  the  best  choice.  If  the 
Governor  is  to  be  elected  by  the  people  at  large,  they  must  depend  upon  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  them  of  the  characters  of  the  candidates.  The  persons  who  may 
make  these  representations,  will,  in  effect,  control  the  election.  In  tne  one  case,  then, 
the  elections  would  be  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  acting  under  a 
sense  of  duty  and  official  responsilnlity ;  in  the  other,  by  the  influence  of  heated  and 
interested  partizans. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  creation  of  a  single  Executive  magistrate,  and  vesting  his 
choice  in  the  people,  will  increase  responsibility.  Strange,  that  a  large  increase  of 
power,  and  the  investiture  in  a  single  hand,  should  have  that  effect.    It  is  further 
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said,  that  the  existence  of  the  Council  deetroyB  all  recponaibility  in  the  Goreraor. 
This  is  not  so.  The  Grovemor  cannot  act  without  the  advice  of  Council,  and  that 
advice  is  to  be  spread  on  their  journal,  signed  hj  each  member,  and  laid  before  the 
Legislature  when  required ;  besides,  any  member  may  enter  his  protest.  The  Gover- 
nor and  Council  then,  are  both  responsible ;  the  former  for  following,  or  not  following 
their  advice,  and  the  latter  for  that  which  they  give.  I  beg  gentlemen  before  they 
adopt  a  system  which  gives  all  power  and  patronage  to  one  man,  and  the  election  of 
him  to  the  people,  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  operation  of  this  sjrstem  in  our  sister 
States.  LfMk  at  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky.  It  appears  from  the  de- 
bates of  the  Convention  in  New  York,  that  before  the  recent  change  in  her  Consti- 
tution, about  eight  thousand  offices,  were  in  the  gift  of  the  Executive,  including 
miUtia  appointments,  prothonotaries  and  a  multituoe  of  smaller  offices.  Whenever 
the  election  comes  round,  in  some  of  these  States,  the  community  is  convulsed  to  the 
centre.  Every  man  is  made  an  office-hunter  and  dabbler  in  elections.  As  soon  as 
a  new  Governor  is  elected,  all  the  incumbents  in  office  go  by  the  board.  And  then 
begins  a  new  struggle,  so  that  the  State  is  kept  in  continual  ferment  and  agitation. 
The  inevitable  efiect  of  these  systems  is,  not  onfy  to  destroy  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  but  to  undermine  their  political  moralitv.  Under  our  plan,  the  machine 
of  Government  works  so  smoothly,  that  whilst  our  Executive  possesses  power  all-euf* 
ficient  to  execute  the  laws,  no  sensation  is  felt  on  the  change  of  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  citizens  of  the  State  are  f^quently  ignorant  who  the 
Governor  is,  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  man  who  has  acquired  distmction  in  other 
political  stations. 

But  it  is  objected  by  the  gentleman  firom  Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge,)  that  in  giving 
the  election  of  the  Governor  to  the  Legislature,  you  violate  that  valuable  political 
maxim,  which  requires  the  different  departments  to  be  kept  separate  and  distinct.  If 
the  gentleman  will  advert  to  the  fortv-seventh  Number  of  the  Federalist,  in  which 
this  subject  is  discussed,  he  will  find  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  maxim  laid  down 
by  Montesquieu,  is  "  that  where  the  whole  power  of  one  department  is  exercised  by  the 
same  hands  which  possess  the  whole  powtgr  of  another  department,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a  free  Constitution  are  subverted."  And  that  he  did  not  mean,  '^  that 
these  departments  ought  to  have  no  partial  agency  in,  or  no  eotUroul  over^  the  acts  cf 
each  other."  And  this  Number  also  demonstrates  by  reference  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Governments  of  the  different  States  ^to  which  may  be  now  added,  that 
of  the  United  States,)  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prevent  the 
powers  of  one  department  from  running  into  those  of  another.  Besides,  how  does  the 
power  of  appointment  of  Grovemor,  confer  on  the  Legislature,  Executive  power  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  maxim  before  quoted,  can  alone  apply  ?  As  well  might  it  be 
eontended,  that  the  appointment  of  the  Judges,  confers  on  the  Legislature,  Judicial 
powers. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  says  the  Governor  has  no  power ;  he  is  a  mere 
cypher.  I  do  not  think  so.  He  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  advice  of  the  Council.  It 
is  true  he  cannot  act  without  their  advice,  but  he  can,  after  the^  give  it,  execute  it  or 
not,  on  his  responsibility.  This  is  the  uniform  construction  wmcm  has  been  put  on 
the  Constitution.  Bendes,  my  plan  proposes,  that  when  the  Council  is  divided,  the 
Governor  shall  have  the  casting  vote.  How  does  it  appear,  that  the  Governor  and 
Council  have  not  adequate  power .'  Have  they  not  the  power  to  execute  the  laws  ? 
And  have  not  the  laws  been  alwavs  executed .'  Why  give  them  more  power  ?  It  can 
only  be  necessary  to  confer  splendor  and  patronage.  The  powers  of  the  Executive 
are  very  considerable.  It  must  be  so  in  every  Government  in  a  State  as  large  as 
this.  The  power  of  executing  the  laws  must  always  be  commensurate  with  the 
legislation  of  a  country.  They  have  the  power  of  appointing  magistrates,  sheriffs, 
all  the  militia  officers,  and  many  others,  and  the  power  of  filling  vacancies  in  various 
offices  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature.  They  have  also  a  general  superinten- 
dence of  ail  me  departments,  subordinate  to  them,  the  Treasurer's  office,  those  of  the 
Auditors,  the  Penitentiary,  to  which  may  be  added,  the  Boards  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment and  the  Literary  Fund.  Can  any  one  man  discharge  these  various  important 
duties?  In  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  appointment,  can  the  Governor  possess  the 
local  information,  or  the  knowledge  of  men  dispersed  over  this  great  State  which 
would  enable  him  to  make  proper  selections  ?  With'a  Council  of  four,  elected  with 
any  reference  to  this  object,  he  would  have  always  at  hand,  the  means  of  making  a 
judicious  choice. 

There  is  one  power  vested  in  the  Executive,  which  I  should  be  unwilling  to  confer 
on  anv  individual.  I  mean  the  power  of  pardon.  Is  there  any  gentieman  nere.  who 
is  willing  so  to  invest  thispower,  which  may  involve  the  Uberty,  and  even  the  life  of 
any  citizen  of  the  land.**  Tnere  is  no  man,  however  elevated,  however  prosperous, 
however  virtuous  or  circumspect,  such  is  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  and  such  are  the 
accidents  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  who  may  not  either  in  his  own  pezson,  or  that  of 
his  connexions,  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  exercise  of  this  power. 
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The  idea  advaxiced  by  some,  that  the  Council  may  be  dispensed  with,  by  taking  the 
advice  of  the  Treasurer,  Auditors,  and  some  other  officers  of  Crovemment,  is  not,  in 
my  mind,  one  which  can  be  sustained.  The  objects  for  which  these  officers  are 
selected,  are  entirely  distinct,  and  they  may  require  different  qualifications.  But 
what  seems  conclusive,  is,  that  these  officers  are  under  the  supervision,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  controul  of  the  Executive,  and  have  already  laborious  duties  to  per- 
form, whicn  occupy  all  their  time.  It  is  the  opinion  of  others,  that  we  should  con- 
ibrm  our  Executive  to  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States.  I  should  be  more  dis- 
posed, had  I  the  power,  to  reverse  this  proposition.  The  powers  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive are  enormous,  and  its  patronage  most  extensive.  For  this  cause,  we  see  the 
nation  frequently  convulsed  in  the  choice  of  this  ma^trate.  The  office  of  President 
dvershadows  every  other  part  of  the  Government,  liis  election  absorbs  the  wishes 
and  thoughts  of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation.  Other  elections,  and  political  mea- 
sures of  vital  importance,  are  too  often  made  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  fiivorite  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the 
conflicts  which  take  place  for  tliis  glittering  obiect  of  ambition,  may  more  endanger 
the  permanency  of  our  General  Government  than  anv  tiling  else  which  can  happen 
to  it.  The  remedy  would  be  found  in  diminishing  the  power,  or,  at  least  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  well  supposed,  however,  that  there  are  some  of  the  powers  which  are 
conferred  on  the  Executive  of  the  Union  which  may  be  necessary  to  it,  but  would 
be  entirely  otherwise,  as  applied  to  the  State  Government.  In  the  United  States,  are 
invested,  the  powers  of  war  and  peace,  the  rejo^ulation  of  commerce,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  our  external  relations.  The  cares  or  the  State  Government  are  principuly 
confined  to  the  regulation  of  our  internal  affiurs.  And  for  the  management  of  toese, 
the  powers  we  have  given  the  Executive  have  been  found  amply  sufficient,  and  to 
have  been  judiciously  arranged,  under  the  existing  Government. 

The  gentleman  from  Brooke  says,  that  the  impeachment  to  which  the  Governor  is 
liable,  is  a  mere  nominal  thing ;  it  contains  no  terror,  because  he  can  only  be  im- 
peached af\er  his  office  ceases.  But  will  the  gentleman  recollect,  that  if  convicted 
on  impeachment,  he  may  be  disabled  to  hold  any  office  in  future,  and  subjected  to 
fluch  pains  and  penalties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law  ? 

Tlie  gentlemen  who  are  against  the  Council,  under  any  modification,  have  not 
agreed  upon  what  they  will  substitute  for  it.  Now,  I  am  persuaded,  that  whenever 
they  bring  forward  a  plan,  it  will  be  found  that  it  will  not  be  as  efficient,  or  economi- 
cal, as  the  small  Council  I  propose  to  be  retained. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  decided  there  shall  be  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  but 
have  as  yet,  assigned  him  no  duties. 

He  must,  if  the  Council  be  abolished,  be  a  salaried  officer.  There  must  be  also, 
some  other  subordinate  and  auxiliary  officers,  to  transact  the  public  business.  By 
my  plan,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  is  to  be  one  of  the  Council,  as  at  present,  and  to 
receive  no  additional  salary. 

The  Committee  wiU,  however,  be  better  enabled  to  decide,  on  the  intrinsic,  or  com- 
parative merits,  of  what  is  intended  to  be  substituted,  for  a  Council  under  any  modi- 
fication, when  gentlemen  shall  see  fit,  more  fully  to  develop  their  views  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Heivderson  remarked,  that  it  was  his  misfortune,  a^ain  to  differ  with  the  esti- 
mable gentleman  who  had  just  favored  the  Committee  with  his  views.  I  will  not, 
said  Mr.  H.,  detain  the  Committee  long,  because  I  am  aware,  that  what  I  may  say, 
will  come  recommended  neither  bv  weight  of  reputation,  nor  by  any  grace  of  manner. 
I  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  niends  of  the  proposition  under  consideration,  are 
bound  to  give  reasons  to  tliis  Convention,  and  to  the  people  themselves,  for  the  con- 
templated change,  and  sound  and  strong  reasons  too.  Unless  this  can  be  done,  let 
the  existing  mc^e  of  election  continue.  Such,  I  admit,  is  the  course  of  prudence  and 
common  sense.  It  really  does  appear  to  roe.  Sir,  that  it  were  not  diffictdt  to  place 
this  matter  in  a  point  of  Ught,  clearly  shewing  the  propriety  of  electing  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  State  by  the  citizens  in  their  primary  capacity.  The  gentleman 
from  this  city,  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  has  amused  us  with  somethingr  like  a  'de- 
clamation upon  the  topic  of  a  splendid  Executive.  In  this,  the  gentleman  lias  leaped 
before  he  reached  the  stile.  He  has  invested  the  Governor  with  an  imaginary  splen- 
dor;  and,  having  done  this,  he  has  very  gravely  proceeded  to  prove  that  Uiis  gorgeous 
pageant  ought  not  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  varying  the  question 
ui  a  manned  singular  enough.  We  contend  that  the  Governor  should  be  elected  by 
the  people ;  and  to  prove  tms  political  position  untrue,  we  are  told  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  so  elected,  because  he  is  to  be  armed  with  great  powers,  and  arrayed  in  great 
magnificence.  The  presumption  is,  that  this  body,  in  its  wisdom,  will  give  to  this  de- 
partment of  the  Grovernment,  such  powers  as  are  consistent  with  the  interest  and  ho- 
nor of  the  Commonwealth.  Thus  presuming,  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  on  the 
mode  of  his  election.    My  opinion  is,  that  he  ought  to  be  elected  by  the  peoj^e,  tnd 
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for  the  space  of  three  years.  I  voted  for  striking  ont  the  term  of  yeazs,  coneeiying  it 
more  regular  to  test  the  principle  first,  and  fill  the  blank  afterwards. 

Let  us  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  heeding  nicknaine»,  by  which  principles  are 
too  often  prejudiced,  proceed  with  the  enquiry.  And  here,  Sir,  I  venture  to  assume 
a  ground,  the  soundness  of  which  may  defy  criticism,  that,  as  an  indicidual  ought y  in 
no  important  concern,  to  do  by  another  what  he  can  as  well  do  by  himself  y  so  a  peovU 
ought  not  to  execute  by  agency  tfiat  to  which  it  is  competent  in  its  pnroper  original  cno- 
raeter.  If  this  be  true,  then,  we  have  to  ascertain  whether  the  citizens  at  large  can 
perform  this  duty,  as  well  as  their  Legislature,  or  not  I  maintain  the  affirmative,  not 
only  of  this  proposition,  but  of  the  other  one ;  that  they  can  perform  it  better ;  and  that 
strong,  very  strong  objections  to  the  action  of  the  Legislature  upon  the  subject,  exist. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  duty  ?  Whut  the  qualifications  necessary  to  its  discharge  ? 
Sound  understanding  and  honesty.  Are  tliere  any  recondite  principles  of  science 
in  the  matter.^  Is  it  complete  in  its  parts.?  Do  any  peculiar  difficulties  attend,  or 
obscurities  hang  over  it  ?  No  man  ought  to  be  a  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  has  not 
Attained  considerable  a^e,  performed  eminent  pubUc  services^  and  required  a  diflTusive 
reputation,  a  high  standmg.  All  men  of  tliat  description  are,  m  the  very  nature  of  the 
thinjg,  generall)r  known  to  the  people.  Have  the  people,  then,  not  judgment  enough 
to  discern  who  is  fit,  and  rectitude  enough  to  have  a  sufficient  regard,  indeed,  for  their 
own  interests  and  dignity,  to  choose  him  when  discerned  ?  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  im- 
pute to  the  sovereign  people  of  this  ancient  Commonwealth,  so  much  folly,  or  obli- 
quity as  to  doubt  it. 

It  m&y  not  be  amiss.  Sir,  to  advert  to  our  sister  States  for  a  moment :  eighteen  elect 
their  Chief  Magistrates  by  the  people ;  six,  including  Virginia,  by  their  Legislatures. 
This  is  not  referred  to,  in  the  expectation,  that  we  shall  blmdly  follow  their  example  ; 
but,  in  the  hope  that  ffentlemen  will  be  persuaded  to  pause,  and  ponder  on  the  fiust^ 
that  three-fourths  of  the  States  in  onr  Union,  have  adopted  the  system  which  we  ad- 
vocate. 

He  who  will  study  the  European  Governments,  and  especially  that  of  England^ 
will  be  struck  with  the  idea,  that  they  are  built  upon  the  ground  of  making  the  prin- 
ciples of  monarchy y  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  conflict  with  each  other  in  such  pro- 
portions, as  to  preserve  the  energy  of  the  whole.  Such  is  the  theory  of  the  British 
Government.  I  will  not  examine  it  now,  in  the  abstract,  or  in  its  supposed  aptitude 
or  inaptitude,  to  the  circumstances  or  character  of  that  or  any  other  people.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  no  American  pohtician  ought  to  resist  the  declaiation,  that  the  theoi^ 
of  our  Governments  is  the  sovereignty  of  tite  people,  and  the  rcsponsibilitu  of  thetr 
agents.  And,  to  maintain  this  responsibility  in  its  mil  vigor,  the  wise  men  who  Iramed 
our  institutions,  have  so  ordered,  that  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Departments, 
should  emanate  directly  from  the  people  thcmsdvcs.  Thus,  each  looking  to  its  source, 
will  feel  that  jealousy  of  the  other,  which  inspires  mutual  vigilance,  perpetuates  li- 
berty, and  establishes  public  security.  This  is  the  broad,  the  vital,  the  beautiful  prin- 
ciple, which  stands  substitute  for  the  European  plan  of  checks  and  balances.  Thia 
it  is,  that  firives  to  the  Governments  composing  our  happy  political  fraternity,  the 
spirit  which  assures  us,  they  will  not  prove  disloyal  to  the  societies  over  which  they 
preside.  Remove  this  responsibility,  destroy  this  laudable  and  manly  jealousy;  and,  al- 
though circumstances  may  prostrate  the  existence  of  free  institutions,  they  are  the  sport 
of  casualty.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  argument,  to  say,  that  all  the  powers  of  the  Go- 
vernment are  vested,  not  in  one  man,  but  in  many.  Many  tyrants  are  not  more  toleror 
bU  than  one.  It  is  against  tlie  principle  of  tyranny,  that  I  struggle  with,  in  its  details. 
Sir,  said  Mr.  H.,  I  am  advancing  no  novelties.  1  am  the  humble  echo  of  the  voice  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Revolution ;  the  Statesmen  whom  Virginia  has  deUghted  to  honor. 
Few  of  those  to  whom  I  allude,  are  gathered  to  their  fauiers;  another  graces,  by  his 
venerable  presence,  the  deliberations  of  this  body. 

Here  Mr.  H.  read  from  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  as  follows :  "  All  the  powers, 
Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judiciary,  result  to  the  Lej^islative  body.  The  concentra- 
tion of  these,  in  the  same  hands,  is  precisely  the  definition  of  despotic  Qovemment.  It 
will  be  no  alleviation,  that  these  powers  will  be  exercised  by  a  plurahty  of  hands,  and 
not  by  a  single  one.  One  hundred  and  seventy-three  Despots,  toovld  surdy  be  as  op- 
pressive as  one.** 

Again:  Mr.  H.  read,  "They,  (meaning  the  Legislature,)  have,  accordingly,  in 
many  instances,  decided  rights,  wluch  shomd  have  been  left  to  Judiciary  controversy; 
and  the  direction  of  the  ExecuUoe,  during  the  whole  time  cf  their  session,  is  becoming  ha,' 
bitual  and  familiar." 

He  then  referred  to  the  47th  No.  of  the  Federalist,  written  by  Mr.  Madison,  and 
read  as  follows:  "No  pohtical  truth  is  of  greater  intrinsic  value,  or  is  stamped  with 
the  authority  of  more  enlightened  patrons  of  liberty,  than  that  on  which  the  objection 
is  founded.  The  accumulation  of  all  powers,  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judiciary,  in 
the  same  hands,  whether  of  one,  a  few,  or  many,  and  whether  hereditary,  self-ap- 
pointed, or  elective,  may  justly  be  pronounced  the  very  definition  of  tyranny.*'    Mr. 
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H.  here  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  40th  No.  of  the  eame  woik,  writ- 
ten by  the  same  gentleman,  and  read  as  follows :  '^  It  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  thiat  the 
powers  properly  helonging  to  one  of  the  Departm  -^ts  ought  not  to  be  directly  and 
completely  administer^  by  either  of  the  other  Departments.  It  is  equally  evident, 
that  in  reference  to  each  other,  neither  of  them  ought  to  possess,  directly  or  mdirectly, 
an  overruling  it^uence  in  the  adminbtration  of  their  respectiye  powers.  Mr.  H.  then 
referred  to  uie  51st  No.  of  the  Federalist,  written  by  General  Hamilton,  and  read  as 
follows:  "  In  order  to  lay  a  due  foundation  for  that  serrate  and  distinct  exercise  of 
the  different  powers  of  Uovernment,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  admitted  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  liberty,  it  is  evident  that  each  Department  should  have 
a  will  of  its  ovm;  and,  consequently,  should  be  so  constituted,  that  the  members  of 
each  should  have  as  UUU  agency  as  possUfU  in  the  appoinitment  of  the  meoAers  of  the 
others:' 

Again :  '^  But  the  great  security  against  a  gradual  concentration  of  the  several  pow- 
ers in  the  same  Department,  consists  in  givmg  those  who  administer  each  Depart- 
ment, the  necessary  constitutional  means,  and  personal  motives,  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  others.  The  provision  for  defence  must,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
be  made  commensurate  to  the  danger  of  attack.  Ambition  must  be  made  to  encoun- 
ter ambition.  The  interests  of  the  man  must  be  connected  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  place.  It  may  be  a  reflection  on  human  nature  that  such  devices  should 
be  necessary  to  control  the  abuses  of  Government.  But  what  is  Government  itself, 
but  the  greatest  of  all  reflections  on  human  nature?  If  men  were  angels,  no  Govern- 
ment would  be  necessary.  If  angels  were  to  govern  men,  neither  external  nor  inter- 
nal controls  on  GDvemment  would  be  necessary."  I  may,  continued  Mr.  H.,  have 
fatigued  the  attention,  or  ofiended  the  taste  of  the  Committee.  My  excuse,  Sir,  is 
this :  We  are  boldly  called  on  to  give  reasons  for  the  alteration  we  project.  I  am 
without  consequence,  true;  unknown  to  fame,  and  without  those  powers  which  ena- 
ble some  men  to  spread  a  charm  over  every  4opic  which  they  touch.  I  am  also  one 
of  a  class  of  men  denounced  as  innovators,  visionaries.  All  that  I  can  hope  is,  that 
my  arguments,  when  sustained  by  the  names  of  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  of  the  ho- 
nored fellow-labourer  of  Hamilton,  shall  be  particularly  and  soberly  considered.  I  ask, 
Sir,  if  my  doctrine  is  not  fully  borne  out  by  the  writin^rs  of  those  ^eat  men,  who, 

however  they  may  I — "  '**^'' — ''  ""  ''♦*"'-  —u:,^*-  .n  ..«.»^  : ^^i — : —  «i :_ 

ciples  of  the  soverei 
Government,  and  t 

the  one  Department  to  appoint  the  other]  and  that  to  allow  one  an  undue  inBuence  in£- 
reedy ^  is  equivalent  to  a  direct  control.  These,  Sir,  are  the  springs  of  republican  Go- 
vernment, its  vital  elements,  the  pledges  of  its  durability,  the  rods  of  its  safety. 

Mr.  Chairman :  Gentlemen  in  the  ftce  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Amenca,  the 

Solitical  patriarch  of  Virginia,  over  the  ashes  of  his  illustrious  compatriots,  persist  in 
enying  these  great  political  truths.  They  pronounce  our  Gtovemors  wise  and  good, 
and  challenge  us|  to  specify  acts  of  official  abuse  or  turpitude.  Surrounded  as  we 
are  by  gentlemen  who  have  acted  in  the  affairs  of  the  Executive;  mingling  as  many 
of  these  respectable  gentlemen  do  in  our  deliberations,  shall  we  perform  the  invidious 
and  painful  office  tu  which  we  are  invited  ?  And  for  what.'  We  are  not  scanning  the 
official  conduct  of  any  body.  We  came  here  on  no  such  errand.  Their  acts  are  em- 
bodied in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth :  the  citizens  know  them  well.  In  the 
year  1781,  Thomas  Jefferson  prepared  his  Notes.  He  had  recently  filled  the  Chair  of 
Governor,  and  knew  better  than  any  man  in  the  State,  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
on  the  Executive.  What  does  he  say  ?  That  the  direction  of  the  Executive  by  the 
Legislature  was  habitual  and  familiar.  He  had  felt  it.  This  is  history,  not  specula- 
tion. It  proves  that  your  Governor  has  no  toiU  of  his  own;  that  he  is  the  creature  of 
the  Legislature ;  a  very  man  of  straw. 

The  gentleman  to  whose  remarks  I  have  heretofore  alluded,  gave  us  a  fine  picture 
of  Executive  excellence ;  and  finished  it  by  informing  us,  that  so  harmless  an  Execu- 
tive had  we,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  people  actually  did  not  hnow  who  the  Governor 
was.  Is  this  desirable  ?  A  free  people,  professing  to  be  intelligent,  and  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  their  oum  t^airs^  not  to  Know  who  their  Governor  is  1  and  to  be  feUcitated 
Qpon  it  in  this  assembla^.  Truly,  the  gentleman  has  placed  the  sovereign  people  in 
a  most  dreamy  and  beatified  Mate !  Sir,  I  wish  to  arouse  them  from  their  unmanly 
torpor.  I  wish.  Sir,  that  the  people  may  know  their  Governor,  and  that  the  Governor 
may  know  the  people.  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  Notes,  states,  '*  in  December,  1776,  our 
circumstances  being  much  distressed,  it  was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Delegates  to 
create  a  Dictator^  invested  with  every  power.  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judiciary, 
civil  and  piilitary,  of  life  and  death,  over  our  own  persons  and  over  our  own  proper- 
ties ;  and  in  June,  1781,  a^ain  under  calamity,  the  same  proposition  was  repeated,  and 
wanted  a  few  voles  only  qf  being  passed.**  ts  there  a  livmg  man  who  will  doubt  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  Legislatures  of  1776,  and  1781  ?  Surely  the  gentleman 
from  Chesterfield,  who  seems  so  confident  that  we  can  give  no  goocf  reasons  for  the 
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eouise  we  recommend,  is  not  that  man.  The  cause,  then,  of  this  most  extraordinary 
and  appalling  project  of  clothing  one  man  with  absolute  despotism,  in  order  thai  the  R&- 
vublie  might  receive  no  harvif  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  utter  imbecility  of  the  Executive 
Department  of  the  Grovernment.  Any  other  supposition,  imputes  treason  against  the 
freedom  of  the  people,  to  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution.  Are  we,  in  the  teeth  of  rea- 
son, against  the  advice  of  the  wise,  the  warnings  of  history,  to  continue  an  Executive 
mtterly  incompetent.^  An  Executive  for  the  **  piping  times  of  peace,"  that  will  trem- 
ble to  its  centre  when  war  blows  its  blast  ^  A  fair-weather  Government,  that  may  be 
wrecked  on  the  first  billow  of  the  tempest  f  I  trust  not,  Sir.  No,  let  us  embark  our 
fortunes  in  a  vessel  that  will  ride  nroudly  amidst  the  roarings  of  the  storm,  and  bear 
unshaken,  that  broad  pendant  of  freedom  under  the  lightning's  flash. 

Mr.  Chairman, — I  am  not  a  gloomy  politician ;  on  me  contrary,  I  hope  the  best  of 
men  and  things ;  but  I  cannot  shut  my  ears  to  what  passes  around  me.  An  able  gen- 
tleman told  us,  we  ought  to  prepare  for  a  state  of  affairs  within  the  scope  of  possi- 
bility, and  to  which  all  good  men  look  with  mournful  apprehension.  The  day  may 
come,  when  Virginia  may  be  compelled  to  take  Iier  rank  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Suppose  a  scene  of  turmoil,  of  peril,  is  there  a  man  of  sense  in  the  Common- 
wealth, who  would  rest  securelv,  at  such  a  crisis,  on  an  Executive  constructed  like 
ours.'*  Let  us,  for  Heaven's  sake,  frame  such  a  Government  as  will  brin^  out  and 
wield  the  energies  of  the  whole  people,  when  the  fortune  of  war  imperiously  de- 
mands it.  Affam,  Sir ;  the  very  term  Legislature  indicates  the  appropriate  functions 
of  the  body,  it  is  no  part  of  that  duty  to  elect  the  Executive.  How  many,  how  va- 
rious, how  difficult  the  subjects  of  legislation !  What  labour,  reflection,  devotion,  and 
sober-minded  men  are  necessary  to  do  iustice  to  them .'  Surely,  our  law-givers  have 
ample  employment,  if  confined  within  tneir  legitimate  sphere.  We  all  know  how  the 
passions,  intrigues,  combinations,  incident  to  mese  elections,  agitate  any  body  of  men, 
and  unfit  them  for  that  cool  thought,  accurate  analysis,  and  profound  research,  so  in- 
dispensable to  public  usefulness  m  this  great  department.  I  appeal  to  the  people  of 
Virginia,  if  the  past  is  not  a  lucid  commentary  upon  this  doctrine.  Some  gentlemen 
are  so  very  tender  of  the  public  repose,  that  they  would  not  expose  the  people  to  the 
agitations  arising  firom  the  election  of  their  Governor.  Sir,  I  maintain  that  a  moderate 
exercise  of  the  public  mind,  has  a  most  salutary  effect  in  instructing  the  people^  in 
habituating  them  to  think  of  their  rights  and  interests,  and  in  preservingthat  vigi- 
lance and  self-respect,  which  are  the  strength  and  glory  of  a  Republic.  The  people 
will  not  thank  gentlemen  for  consulting  their  ease  by  curtailing  their  riglds.  Tarn 
not  one  of  those  zealous  and  minute  poUticians,  who  would  contmually  teaze  the  citi- 
zens of  the  country  with  the  election  of  constables  and  all  the  Uttle  machinery  of 
place.    I  despise  it;  I  will  not 

**  Oeoan  into  tempest  work, 

To  waft  a  foathor,  or  to  drown  a  fly." 

But  the  great  Legislative  and  Executive  Departments  of  Government  ought  to  be 
elected,  not  by  each  other,  but  by  tlie  people  themselves. 

The  gentleman  from  this  city  told  us,  that  the  citizens  elected  the  Legislature,  and 
the  Legislature  the  Governor ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  citizens  elected  the  Governor. 
Sir,  this  is  verj^  good  doctrine  at  that  forum  where  the  gentlemim  plays  an  eminent 
part;  but  he  wilfnot  be  able  to  satisfy  the  common  sense  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  this 
political  special  pleading.  And  he  will  permit  me  to  express  iny  surprise,  that  ha 
should  so  far  play  upon  their  credulity,  as  to  present  them  a  law-adage  in  lien  of  their 
poUtical  privileges.  We  are  informed,  that  our  Councillors  are  endued  with  great 
wisdom  and  efficiency.  It  may  be  so.  But  I  remain  to  learn  that  they  are  the  supe- 
riors, or  the  peers  of  the  Attorney  General  and  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts.  At 
any  rate,  we  certainly  can  provide  an  inexpensive  and  dignified  advisory  Council.  It 
is  objected,  that  we  are  about  to  confide  the  interesting  prerogative  of  mercy  to  a  sin- 
gle man.  Vfhy  so?  May  we  not  provide,  that  advice  shall  oe  taken  under  our  plan 
as  well  as  under  that  the  aboUtion  of  which  we  seek  ? 

I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  the  patience  of  the  Committee,  in  making  these  de- 
sultory remarks.  And  I  close  by  askinflr,  if  their  spirit  be  not  approved  by  the  best 
theories  of  Government,  supported  by  me  highest  authorities  in  America,  and  vindi- 
cated by  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  itself.^ 

Mr.  Leigh  followed  Mr.  Henderson,  and  expressed  the  desire  he  had  long  felt,  to 
know  more  about  a  fact  stated  in  Jefferson's  Notes,  and  adverted  to  by  Mr.  H.  con- 
cerning a  proposal  twice  made,  in  1776  and  1781,  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  to 
appoint  a  Dictator.  He  wanted  to  know,  whether  this  was  mr.  J's.  account  of  his 
own  view  of  the  effect  of  the  proposition,  or  whether  the  proposal  was  actually  made 
in  terms.  It  was  not  to  be  found  on  the  Journals  of  the  Assembly,  but  might  have 
been  offered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  As  to  another  passage,  also  quoted  fi-om 
the  same  work,  expressing  Mr.  J's.  views  as  to  the  practical  subserviency  of  the 
Governor  to  the  Assembly,  he  could  not  understand  its  meaning.    The  Governor  was 
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merely  an  EzecutiTe  officer,  and  had  no  independent  power  to  ezerels^  onleflB  it  ww 
the  prerogative  of  pardon.  He  adverted  to  the  investi^ration  into  Mr.  J'e.  ooodoet, 
and  nis  honorable  acquittal,  aa  part  of  his  general  poeition,  that  no  one  abuse  had  oe- 
cnrred  in  the  Executive  Department  fixmi  the  foundation  (^  the  present  GoTemment 
to  the  present  day.  To  this  statement  he  challenged  contradistion.  He  himself  then 
stated  one  instance,  viz:  the  granting  a  few  barrels  of  damaged  powder  to  be  fired  on 
the  public  square.  [Here  a  well  known  voice  was  heard  to  remark,  that  the  graal 
had  made  far  more  noise  than  ever  the  powder  did,  for  that  would  not  bum.]  Mr. 
L.  denied  thatUie  Governor  was  dependent  on  the  Legislature  in  any  other  sense  thaa 
every  other  ilovemor  was ;  and  asked  if  gentlemen  wished  a  Governor  with  a  pre- 
rogative like  that  of  the  Crown,  and  power  to  call  out  the  militia  against  the  wiU  of 
the  Legiflhture  ?  He  remarked,  with  some  severity,  on  the  proposition  to  aboliah  the 
Coundi,  and  concluded,  it  had  answered  precisely  tne  end  of  its  appointment:  which 


I  to  reduce,  by  dividing  the  Executive  power,  and  so  render  it  incapable  of  evil. 

He  retorted  the  charge  of  aristocracy,  by  charging  the  plan  to  ^ve  power  to  the 
Executive,  with  a'  spice  of  monarchy.  He  contenc^  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  was  an  elective  monarch;  and  went  into  a  lon^  digression  on  the  efiect  of 
TOitronage  in  the  General  Government,  and  concluded  with  insisting,  that  if  the 
Executive  of  Virginia  was  to  have  similar  ^wers,  the  election  of  a  Govermv  would 
immediately  grow  into  as  great  importance  in  Virginia,  as  the  election  of  a  President 
was  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Doddridge  promising  to  answer  the  gentleman's  call  Car  information  to-morrow, 
moved  that  the  Committee  rise. 

It  rose  accordingly. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Convention  the  following  letter  firom  Cilohill  Mennisr 

RiCRMOHD,  November  90th. 
Sin — My  health  having  become  so  feeble  as  to  prevent  my  discharging  the  dutlee 
of  a  member  of  the  Convention,  I  resign  my  seat    With  high  respect, 

CALOHILL  MENNIS. 
James  Monroe,  President  of  the  Convention, 

Mr.  Claytorthen  announced,  that  the  Delegation  fix>m  Mr.  Mennis*s  District,  bad 
agreed  upon  Samuel  Branch,  Esq.  of  Buckingham,  as  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  his  resi^ation;  and  moved  that  the  Sergeant  at  Anns,  cause  Mr. 
Branch  to  be  notified  of  his  election :    Which  was  ordered  accordingly. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


FRIDAY,  November  27, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o^clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Armstrong  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  in  the 
Chair ;  the  ouestion  being  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Doddridge  to  the  first  reso- 
lution of  the  Executive  Committee. 

(The  resolution  reads, 

"  Ruoioed,  That  the  Chief  Executive  oflice  of  this  Commonwealth  ought  to  be 
vested  in  a  Uovemor." 

Mr.  Doddridge*s  amendment  is  in  these  words: 

<<  To  be  elected  once  in  every  three  years,  at  the  time  of  the  general  annual  elec- 
tions, by  the  persons  qualified  to  vote  ror  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Genera] 
Assembly.") 

Mr.  Doddridoe  took  the  floor  in  explanation  of  his  amendment: 

I  observed  yesterday  evening,  said  he,  that  the  discussion  was  becoming  too  latita- 
dinous,  and  I  will  now  endeavour  to  confine  myself  to  the  question  raised  by  my  amend- 
ment, and  to  that  alone.  This  question  is,  not,  whether  we  shall  build  up  a  splendid 
Executive,  or  whether  an^r  spice  of  monarchy  shall  be  infiised  into  it  The  questioD 
is,  should  the  first  resolution  prevail,  whether  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth 
shall  be  elected  by  the  people,  or  by  the  General  Assembly  as  heretofore.  The  amend- 
ment involves  nothing  more,  llie  decision  of  this  question  will  greatly  influence 
our  votes  on  others.  If  the  people  shall  elect  their  Governor,  to  the  people  he  will  be 
respomdble,  and  not  to  the  Legislature.  It  is  hereafter  to  be  detonnmed  whether  the 
Executive  shall  be  entrusted  with  additional  powers,  and  if  so,  whether  these  shall  be 
exercised  by  him  alone,  or  with  the  adyice  and  under  the  direction  of  a  controlling: 
CoanaL  The  decisions  pf  these  Utter  questions  will  greatly  depend  on  the  ftte  3t 
the  present  amendment.    I  do  not  mean  at  this  time,  to  give  an  opinion  whether  ad* 
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ditMNud  powers  of  any  description  ought  to  be  conferred,  but  simply  to  enquire 
whether  the  election  of  our  Governors  ought  not  to  be  ffiven  to  the  people.  My  re- 
marks, will,  of  course,  lie  within  a  narrow  compass.  In  my  remarks  of  yesterday, 
I  referred  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  very  question  propounded  by  the 
amendment  under  consideration.  This  opinion  is  contained  in  the  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia. The  words  of  the  author  were  yesterday  quoted  from  memory  only.  Since 
then  the  book  has  been  furnished  me  by  a  friend  and  I  will  use  it  for  greater  accuracy. 
I  am  the  more  in^luced  to  do  this,  as  the  authority  of  that  gentleman,  contained  in  a 
private  letter,  has  been  used  against  me  in  this  body  by  one  of  his  friends. 

1  acknowledge,  that  I  did  not  generally  approve  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jefi*erBon  as  a 
practical  politician.  Many  of  his  opinions,  tbrmed  at  a  time  when  he  had  attained  to 
A  maturity  of  a^  and  judgment,  ripened  by  much  experience — when  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  with  its  nonours  and  emoluments  was  not  thought  of— 
when  these  States  were  bound  together  by  the  feeble  cords  of  the  Confederation 
alone — ^I  have  approved  of  since  my  youth.  Such  are  his  opinions  on  the  great 
principles  of  our  jpresent  Constitution,  and  particularly  the  organization  of  the  Exe- 
cutive and  Judicial  Departments.  Afler  urging  as  on  objection  to  the  latter,  the 
omission  to  provide  that  their  salaries  shall  not  he  reduced  during  their  continuance 
in  office,  and  to  the  former,  the  entire  dependence  of  the  Executive  on  the  Le^la- 
tore,  and  the  uselessness  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Jefferson  proceeds  thus :  (See  Notes 
<m  Virginia,  pp.  126,  7.^  <'  All  the  powers  of  Government  result  to  tlie  Legislative 
bod^.  The  concentration  of  these  in  the  same  hands  is  precisely  the  definition  of  des- 
potic Government.  It  will  be  no  alleviation,  that  these  powers  will  be  exercised  by 
a  plurality  of  persons,  and  not  by  a  single  one.  One  hundred  and  seventv-three  des- 
pAm  would  surely  be  as  oppressive  as  one.  Let  those  who  doubt  it,  turn  toeir  eyes  on 
the  Republic  of  Venice.  As  little  will  it  avail  us  that  they  are  chosen  by  ourselves. 
An  elective  despotism  was  not  the  Government  we  fought  for ;  but  one  which  should 
not  only  be  founded  on  free  principles,  but  in  which  the  power  of  Government  should 
be  so  divided  and  balanced,  among  several  bodies  of  magistracy,  as  that  no  one  could 
transcend  the  legal  limits  without  being  effectually  checked  and  restrained  by  the 
others.  For  these  reasons  that  Convention  which  passed  the  ordinance  of  Crovem- 
inent,  laid  its  foundation  on  this  basis ;  that  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judiciary 
Departments  should  be  separate  and  distinct,  so  that  no  person  should  exercise  the 
powers  of  more  than  one  of  them  at  the  same  time.  But  no  barrier  was  placed  be- 
tween these  separate  powers.  The  Judiciary  and  Executive  members  were  lefl  de- 
pendent on  the  Legislative  for  their  subsistence  in  office,  and  some  of  them  for  their 
continuance  in  it. 

Thus  we  see,  that  shortly  afler  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  it  was  ob- 
jected that  the  Executive,  instead  of  being  elected  by  the  people  and  responsible  to 
them,  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  and  only  responsible  to  them.  The 
theory  maintained  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia  is  our  theory.  1  wUI  now  show,  that  after 
Mr.  Jefferson's  retirement  fVom  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  he  maintained  the 
same  opinions^  and  expressed  them  with  sucn  force  as  to  assure  us,  that  his  intellect 
not  only  remained  unimpaired,  but  that  his  convictions  were  strengthened  b^  a  longer 
experience  of  the  defects  in  our  present  system,  which  he  had  so  earlypointed  out 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  dated  July  12, 181G,  Mr.  Jefferson  says :  **  The  question 
you  propose  on  equal  representation,  has  become  a  party  one,  in  wliich  I  wish  to  take 
no  public  share.  Yet  if  it  be  asked  for  your  own  satisfaction  only,  and  not  to  be  quoted 
before  the  public,  I  have  no  motive  to  withhold  it,  and  the  less  from  you,  as  it  coin- 
cides with  your  own.  At  the  birth  of  our  Republic  I  committed  that  opinion  to  the 
world,  in  the  draught  of  a  Constitution  annexed  to  the  Notes  on  Virgima,  in  which 
a  provision  was  made  for  a  representation  permanently  equal.  The  infancy  of  the 
•UDJect  at  that  moment,  and  our  inexperience  of  self-government,  occasioned  gross 
departures  in  that  draught  from  genume  republican  canons.  In  truth,  the  abuses 
of  monarchy  had  so  much  filled  all  the  space  of  political  contemplation,  that  we 
imagined  every  thing  republican  that  was  not  monarchy.  We  had  not  yet  pene- 
trated into  the  mother  principle,  that  *  Gk>yemments  are  republican  only  as  they  em- 
body the  will  of  their  people  and  execute  it.'  Hence  our  first  Constitutions  had, 
really  no  principle  in  them.  But  experience  and  reflection  have  more  and  more  con- 
firmed me  in  the  particular  importance  of  the  representation  then  proposed.  On  that 
point  then,  I  am  entirely  in  sentiment  with  your  letters,  &c. 

"  But  inequality  of  representation  in  both  Houses  of  our  Legislature  is  not  the  only 
republican  heresj^  in  this  first  essay  of  our  revolutionary  patriots,  at  forming  a  Consti- 
tution. For,  let  it  be  agreed  that  Government  is  republican  in  proportion  as  every 
member  composing  it  has  his  equal  voice  in  the  direction  of  its  concerns  (not  indeed 
in  person,  which  would  be  impracticable  beyond  the  limits  of  a  ci^  or  small  township, 
but,)  by  representatives  chosen  by  himself  and  responsible  to  him  at  short  periods; 
and  let  us  bring  to  the  test  of  this  canon  every  branch  of  our  Constitution. 
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"  In  the  Legislature,  the  House  of  Representatives  is  chosen  by  less  than  half  the 
people,  and  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  those  who  do  choose.  The  Senate  are  still 
more  disproportionate,  and  for  lon^  terms  of  responsibility.  In  the  Executive,  the 
Governor  is  tndrdy  mdcpendent  of  the  choice  of  the  people  and  of  their  control;  his  Coun- 
cil equally  so,  and  at  best  but  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  waggon** 

Affain.  **  But  it  will  be  said,  that  it  is  easier  to  find  faults  than  to  amend.  I  do 
not  Slink  their  amendment  so  difficult  as  is  pretended.  Only  lay  down  true  princi- 
ples and  adhere  to  them  inflexibly.  Do  not  be  frightened  into  their  surrender  by  the 
alarms  of  the  timid,  or  the  croakings  of  wealth  against  the  ascendancy  of  the  people. 
If  experionce  be  called  for,  appeal  to  that  of  our  fifteen  or  twenty  Governments  for 
forty  years,  and  shew  me  where  the  people  have  done  half  the  mischief  in  these  forty 
years,  that  a  single  despot  would  have  done  in  a  single  year,  or  half  the  riots  and  re- 
bellions, the  crimes  and  the  punislunents,  which  have  taken  place  in  any  single  nation 
under  Kingly  Crovemment  during  the  same  period.  The  true  foundation  of  repub- 
lican Crovemment  is,  the  equal  rights  of  every  citizen  in  his  person  and  property,  and 
in  their  management.  Try  by  this,  as  a  tolly,  every  provision  in  our  Ck>nstitutiony 
and  see  if  it  hangs  directly  on  the  will  of  the  ])eople.  Reduce  your  Legislature  to  a 
convenient  number,  for  fiul^  but  orderly  discussion.  Let  every  man  who  fights  orpauSf 
exercise  his  just  and  equal  right  in  tltdr  dectUm.  Let  the  Executive  be  chosen  in  tne 
same  way,  and  for  the  same  term,  by  those  whose  agent  he  is  to  be,  and  have  n0 
screen  of  a  Council j  behind  which  to  skulk  from  responsibility." 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  will  make  a  further  quotation  from  the  same  author,  to  shew  the 
advantage  of  a  single  Executive  head,  uncontrolled  by  any  species  of  Council.  The 
words  are  these :  **  Nomination  to  office  is  an  Executive  function.  To  give  it  to  the 
Legislature  as  we  do,  is  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  separation  ot  powers.  It 
swerves  the  members  firom  correctness,  by  temptations  to  intri^e  for  office  them- 
selves, and  to  a  corrupt  barter  of  votes ;  and  destroys  responsibihty,  by  dividing  H 
amon^  a  multitude.  By  leaving  nomination  in  its  proper  place,  among  Executive 
functions,  the  principle  of  the  distribution  of  powers  is  preserved,  and  responsibility 
weighs  with  its  heaviest  force,  on  a  single  head." 

Taey  who  have  sought  the  present  Convention,  ^nerally  agree  in  the  following 
principles,  as  comprehending  the  amendments  desirea ;  first,  an  equal  apportionment 
of  Representation  among  white  population :  second,  an  extension  of  the  Right  of  Suf- 
fira^e  to  all  who  pay  taxes :  third,  a  total  abolition  of  the  Executive  Council :  fourth, 
a  smgle  Executive  Head,  or  Governor,  to  be  elected  by  the  people  and  responsible 
to  them:  fifth,  future  apportionments  to  keep  representation  equal  among  the  people : 
sixth,  a  provision  fbr  fxtture  amendments.  Our  theory  requires  that  every  roan  to 
whom  Government  looks  for  support  is  a  member  of  the  community,  and  entitled  to 
an  equal  share  of  power,  and  that  to  separate  the  Executive  from  the  Legislative  De- 
partment, it  is  necessary  that  the  Gt)vemor  should  be  immediately  responsible  to  the 
people  as  the  members  of  the  Legislature  are,  and  as  completely  independent  of  them 
as  they  are  of  him;  and  to  secure  Executive  responsibility  to  the  people,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  give  him  *J  no  screen  of  a  Council^  behind  which  to  skulk  from  that  responsibi- 
lity" Every  principle  for  which  we  contend,  is  supported  by  tlie  deliberate  opinions 
of^Mr.  Jefferson,  who  has  been  quoted  against  us  to  disprove  an  historical  fact.  He 
is  even  an  autliority  for  us  as  to  that  fact.  We  have  asserted  that  our  present  Con- 
stitution was  got  up  in  haste,  and  not  intended  by  those  who  made  it  as  a  durable  in- 
strument. We  are  so  far  from  being  contradicted  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  this,  that  he 
goes  beyond  us,  and  says  that  the  Convention  of  1776,  were  not  even  elected  with  a 
view  to  independence  and  a  final  separation  from  Great  Britain. 

His  opinions  are  thus  expressed  in  the  Notes,  page  128 :  Speaking  of  the  Conven- 
tions of  1775,  and  1770,  he  says,  "These  were  first  chosen,  anew,  for  every  particular 
session.  But  in  March,  1775,  they  recommended  to  the  people  to  choose  a  Conven- 
tion, which  should  continue  in  office  a  year.  This  was  done  accordingly  in  April, 
1775;  and  in  July  following,  that  Convention  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  election  of 
Dele^tes  in  the  month  of  April  annually.  It  is  well  known  that  in  July,  1775,  a  se- 
paration from  Great  Britain,  and  establishment  of  republican  Government,  had  never 
yet  entered  into  any  person's  mind.  A  Convention,  therefore,  chosen  under  that  or- 
dinance, cannot  be  said  to  have  been  chosen  for  purpdses  which  certainly  did  no(  exist 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  passed  it.  Under  this  ordinance,  at  the  annual  election  in 
April,  1770,  a  Convention  for  the  year  was  chosen.  Independence^  aiid  the  establish^' 
mcnt  of  a  neicform  of  Gotemment  were  not  even  yet  the  objects  of  the  people  at  large.** 
In  Mr.  Jefferson's  views  of  the  historical  fact  we  are  more  than  supported  by  his  as- 
sertion, that  they  who  made  our  Constitution  were  not  elected  for  such  a  purpose.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  in  page  124  of  the  Notes,  he  should  speak 
thus  of  the  Constitution  madb  by  them,  viz:  "  The  Constitution  was  formed  when 
we  were  new  and  inexperienced  in  the  wcience  of  Government.  It  was  the  first,  too. 
which  was  formed  in  the  whole  United  States.  No  wonder,  then,  that  time  and  trial 
have  discovered  very  capital  defects  in  it." 
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80  much,  then,  for  the  autliority  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  has  been  dragged  into  this 
debate  by  his  friends,  to  serve  purposes  directly  contrary  to  his  own  principles,  which 
are  proved  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  ours  throughout. 

I  have  already  said,  that  the  Governor  ia  not  a  responsible  officer,  even  to  the 
General  Assembly,  who  appoint  him.  This  position  1  now  repeat,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  more  directly  the  arguments  of  gentlemen  opposed  to  me.  In  siistaininff 
this  position,  I  beg  leave  to  notice  the  actual  organization  of  the  Executive  Council. 
This  bod^  is  composed  of  eight  members  appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate  and 
House  oi  Delegates.  The  appointing  power  can  only  remove  two  of  them  at  the  ex- 
piration  of  every  three  years.  Each  third  year  has  on  this  account  acquired  the  title 
of  scratch  year.  Should  every  member  of  this  body  become  at  once  obnoxious  to  the 
General  Assembly ;  should  all  become  rotten  at  the  same  time  in  this  little  State  qf 
Denmark  J  what  can  the  Assembly  do  ?  At  the  end  of  three  years  they  can  remove 
two,  and  three  years  ailerwards  two  more,  and  so  on.  Thus  an  operation  of  twelve 
years  is  required  to  displace  eight  Councillors,  although  every  one  of  them  has  lost 
pubUc  confidence.  In  the  mean  time,  those  appointed  to  succeed  the  members  re- 
moved may  have  become  just  as  obnoxious  as  they.  Practically,  therefore,  there  may 
alwajTS  be  an  Executive  Council,  possessing  neither  the  confidence  of  the  Assembly  nor 
the  country.  Universal  experience  has  proved,  that  when  responsibility  is  divided 
amon^  many  agents,  it  ceases  to  be  responsibility.  This  1  consider  a  political  truth 
of  umversal  acceptation.  If  Councillors  are  not  thus  responsible  to  tne  Assembly, 
the  gentleman  from  Richmond,  (Mr.  Nicholas,)  triumphantly  says,  that  this  circum- 
stance proves  the  Executive  Department  to  be  as  independent  as  we  claim  it  should 
be.  But  the  gentleman  forgets  that  our  argument  is,  that  the  Governor  is  not  an  in- 
dependent Executive  officer,  and  therefore,  not  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  Executive  functions  are  performed.  The  Council  is,  at  least,  too  imperfectly  re- 
sponsible to  the  General  Assembly,  while  to  the  people  the  members  are  not  account- 
able at  all.  Tet  these  Councillors  are  a  shield  to  the  Governor,  behind  which  he  may 
skulk  with  the  most  perfect  security.  Not  only  is  this  evident  from  the  Constitution 
itself,  but  the  very  explanation  of  the  gentleman  from  Amelia,  (Gdv.  Giles,)  makes 
it  more  plain,  if  possible.  According  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  practice  thus  ex- 
plained, the  Gt>vemor,  except  when  actings  as  Commander-in-Chief,  can  do  no  Execu- 
tive act,  without  the  advice  of  Council.  Witliout  that  advice  he  cannot  even  award 
a  Commission  on  recommendation  of  the  Countv  Court.  Is  it  not  idle  then,  to  hold 
him  accountable  for  the  omission  to  act,  when  the  Council  shall  have  omitted  or  re- 
fused to  advise  him  to  do  his  duty  ?  But  it  is  said,  that  he  is  not  bound  to  act  on  the 
advice  when  given,  and  is  therefore,  independent  of  the  Council.  This  may  be  true ; 
yet  when  he  is  advised  to  violate  the  most  important  and  sacred  of  his  duties,  and  he 
follows  that  advice,  all  experience  has  taught  us,  that  the  advice  he  receives  is  his 
perfect  and  sure  defence,  and  I  have  heard  that  defence  made  within  these  walls 
against  a  motion  for  an  impeachment ;  and  there  are  now  sitting  by  me  two  members  of 
this  Convention  who  have  given  their  votes  against  an  impeachment  on  that  very 
ground.  If,  therefore,  the  Governor  is  advised  to  commit  a  malfeasance  in  office,  and 
he  does  it,  he  is  not  responsible,  because  the  advice  is  his  protection ;  and  if  he  and 
the  Council  concur  in  the  omission  to  discharge  an  important  duty,  he  is  not  respon- 
sible for  non-feasance,  because  he  could  not  act  without  advice.  From  this  view,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  is  a  mere  creature  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly ;  a  pohtical  irresponsible  cypher,  and  the  Council  of  State  a  perfect 
nuisance. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  situation  of  the  Executive  Council  which  I  feel  it 
necessary  to  take,  and  in  doing  this  I  will  beg  to  be  understood  as  having  no  reference 
to -any  member  of  that  body,  past,  present,  or  to  come.  In  this  view  I  will  only  have 
reference  to  the  weakness  of^  our  nature ;  that  weakness,  of  which  I  acknowledge 
myself  a  large  partaker.  Whoever  feels  himself  exempt  from  frailties  has  not  studied 
himself  Since  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  we  are  indeed  all  exposed  to  be  led  astr^, 
by  the  suggestions  of  interest,  and  even  to  be  deluded  through  our  virtues  and  the 
amiabilities  of  our  natures.  The  situation  of  an  Executive  Councillor  peculiarly  ex- 
poses him  to  temptation.  When  he  takes  his  seat  at  the  board,  he  does  not  expect  to 
be  the  victim  of  the  first,  or  of  any  future  scratch,  as  it  is  called.  He  hopes  to  hold 
his  office  for  life  or  until  he  can  obtain  some  higher  preferment.  His  salary  will  not 
maintain  him  as  a  private  gentleman  in  this  city ;  much  less  will  it  sustain  or  enable 
him  to  provide  for  a  family.  He  must  follow  the  law,  physic  or  some  other  laudable 
occupation,  with  the  profits  of  which  and  the  aid  of  his  small  salary  he  can  get  along. 
A  Councillor,  in  fact,  becomes  to  every  intent  and  purpose,  a  citizen  of  Richmond, 
in  which,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  associates  and  dearest  connexions,  he  intends  to 
live  and  expects  to  die.  The  Coimcillor  elected  from  the  country,  ceases  to  be  its 
representative,  and  being  blinded  by  the  interests  of  the  city,  becomes,  without  his 
own  knowledge,  its  advocate  at  the  Council  board.  Should  the  Governor  with  ad- 
vice of  CouncB  expend  tiie  public  money  too  profusely  on  the  Penitentiary)  Armoxy, 
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Wu^houfle  or  Jamet  riyer,  or  other  dtj  interests,  this  proftisioiiy  althooffh  •  molica] 
evil,  is  not  felt  in  the  city.  Naj,  it  b  unknown  there--those  living  within  the  circle 
and  influence  of  these  expenditures  feel  a  benefit,  without  knowing  or  dreaming  of 
may  wrong.  They  have  full  confidence  in  their  neighbours  and  friends,  the  Governor 
and  members  of  the  Council  of  State.  It  b  not  their  business,  nor  their  immediate 
interest  to  suspect  or  enquire  after  abuses,  and  believing  that  none  exist,  they  are 
ready  to  join  in  the  declaration,  so  often  repeated  here,  that  *'all  has  gone  on 
•moothly-~al]  has  worked  well !"  dec.  If  sucn  be  the  tendency  of  things — if  the 
residence  of  Councillors  in  the  city,  and  of  the  habits  formed  there,  withdraws  their 
allegiance  from  the  country  and  attaches  them  to  city  interests,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  where  there  is  any  competition  between  these  and  country  interests,  the 
nttor  will  be  fairly  represented.  Considering  the  large  sums  expended  here  by  Got- 
ttnment,  and  the  incessant  opportunities  afibrded  for  gain  by  improper  disbursemente, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  by  one  means  or  another  many  have  been  drawn  into  temp- 
'  tation.  The  means  of  temptetion  are  of  no  importance.  The  abuse  is  the  evil,  aiMl 
it  is  our  desire  to  prevent  it. 

[I  wish  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether,  following  the  example  of  others,  I  am  at 
liberty  to  refer  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  in  the  Committee. 

Here  the  Chair  stated,  that  it  could  only  be  tolerated  now,  because  such  violations 
of  Parliamentary  practice  had  been  permitted  before. 

Bilr.  Lei^h  said,  that  he  was  willing  that  any  thing  he  had  said  any  where  should 
be  the  subject  of  remark. 

The  Chair,  in  its  decision,  disclaimed  any  reference  to  any  individual.] 

Mr.  Doddridge  resumed :  I  only  desired  to  make  a  reference  to  certain  remarks  on 
our  general  tendency  to  corruption  with  our  growth  in  years.  The  gentleman  stated, 
that  m>m  his  early  manhood  to  the  present  day,  he  had  marked  ito  growth,  and  had 
especially  traced  its  effecte  in  the  increasing  love  of  office,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
means  to  which  men  resort  to  obtain  it.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  observation.  I 
am  not  disposed  to  look  altogether  on  the  dark  side  of  things.  There  is  a  German  or 
Dutch  writer  of  aphorisms,  (J  do  not  remember  which,^  who  sajrs,  that  a  man  who  has 
known  a  great  man^  villains  is  an  old  man,  and  that  he  who  has  not  known  them  is 
:irtill  young,  though  in  years  he  may  be  as  old  as  Methusaleh.  Our  growing  old  in 
the  knowledge  of  man,  exposes  more,  his  weakness  to  our  view.  Along  the  toilsome 
path  of  life  we  make  so  many  discoveries  of  error  and  abuse,  that  we  too  eaitily  give 
ourselves  up  to  the  distressing  beUef  tliat  all  is  growing  in  corruption  around  us — a 
Jbelief,  which  may  serve  to  increase  our  distrust,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to  lessen 
•our  enjoymente  or  diminish  our  confidence  in  our  friends  and  countrymen  generally. 
.Whether  men  of  the  present  age  are  more  corrupt  than  those  of  ages  gone  by,  or 
not,  is  a  question  about  which  men  may  form  difierent  opinions.  That  human  nature 
is  the  same  every  where  and  in  all  times,  is  a  practical  truth.  Human  nature  both 
ibrmerly  and  now,  has  been  such  that  to  insure  order,  discipline  and  integrity  in  the 
administration  of  public  afiairs,  real,  pubstantial,  and  not  formal,  responsibihty,  in  pub- 
lic functionaries,  is  indispensable. 

While  Atmnnamng  this  subject,  I  uuderstood  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  as  say- 
ing that  he  was  acting  for  the  Commonwealth.  Ihave  turned  myself  round  to  reflect 
what  that  Commonwealth  can  be,  for  which  the  gentleman  had  taken  a  stand  so  dis- 
tinct from  others.  Who  is  this  Commonwealth  7  Against  whose  assaulto  is  it  to  be 
defended  ?  According  to  some,  it  consists  of  certain  freeholders  alone ;  according  to 
others,  of  all  tax-paying  citizens ;  while  others  again,  compose  it  of  the  whole  white 
population.  This  latter  is  th^CommonweaJth  I  am  supporting.  What  then  is  that 
which  the  gentleman  from  Chmerfisld  defends  ?  Is  it  the  sixteen  thousand  freeholders 
who  voted  against  a  Convention  ? 

[Mr.  Leigh  expressed  some  surprise  at  the  manner  in  which  the  gentleman  from 
Brooke  was  treating  a  somewhat  idle  remark  which  fell  from  him.  He  had  considered 
the  member  from  Irederick  as  prefemng  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  Legislature, 
and  he  had  set  himself  up  for  the  defence,  thus  considering  himself  for  the  Common- 
wealth, in  as  much  as  he  stood  to  defend  the  Commonwealth  against  charges  of  abuse 
of  power  by  the  Legid&ture.] 

Mr.  Do<ulridge :  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  express  the  respect  I  feel  for  the  public 
and  private  virtues  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield ,  that  I  believe  is  known  to 
him,  and  he  may  rest  assured  that  I  would  not  wilhngly  misunderstand  him.  In  his 
remarks  yesterday,  that  gentlenian  had  enquired  wliat  act  of  abuse  by  the  Executive 
could  be  pointed  out  ana  sustained,  and  I  understood  him  to  say  he  would  yield  the 
present  question  if  one  could  be  susUined,  and  moreover  be  thankful  to  any  gentle- 
man who  would  thus  add  to  the  knowledge  he  at  present  possessed  of  the  manner  of 
discharpn^  Executive  functions. 

[Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  spoke  of  us%trpatunu  of  power.  He  was  not  about  to  defend  the 
ExeevtiTe  against  errors  rf judgment.^ 
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Bilr.  Doddrid^ :  I  ondentood  the  gentleman  to  sa^,  an  abuM  cf  sower,  and  I  had 
then  in  my  recollection  a  case,  the  production  of  which  would  entitle  me  to  the  gen- 
tleman's thanks.  1  will  request  the  Secretary  to  read  from  the  Journal  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  in  the  session  of  180B-9,  the  report  of  the  Armory  Ck>mmittee  from  page 
106  to  114,  inclusive.    (That  report  being  read,  Mr.  D.  resumed.) 

Mr.  Chairaian, — Before  that  year,  strcmg  grounds  existed  for  suspectiflg  abuses,  al- 
though the  Executive  reports  of  each  successive  year  were  of  the  most  flattering 
character.    It  was  supposed  by   some,  that  many  of  the  arms  were  deficient  in 

auaUty,  and  by  others  that  their  cost  was  greatly  b«vond  that  at  which  good  arms  of 
ae  same  description  could  be  purchased.  These  doubts  increased  every  year;  and 
every  year,  the  Governor's  message  with  the  Armory  report  was  calculated  to  dispel 
them.  I  refer  to  this  report  as  furnishing  record  evidence  of  abuses  which  occupied 
a  period  of  eight  years  of  unexampled  expenditure.  I  do  not  refer  to  it  as  censuring 
the  Governors  under  whose  administrations  those  abuses  happened;  nor  any  one 
else.  My  sole  purpose  is  to  shew,  that  while  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  in  a  course  of  expendituro  on  the  Armory  and  its  fixtures,  and  in  the  manufactory 
of  arms,  there  was  no  system  of  care,  accountabiUty  or  supervisorship  observed  by 
the  Executive  Council.  The  Governors,  (for,  these  proceedings  occupied  the  whole 
administrations  of  several  Executives,)  were  as  unqualifiedly  honest  as  any  of  their 
predecessors  or  successors.  The  fault  was  that  of  the  Council,  without  whose  ad- 
vice the  Governors  could  not  act — Nay,  could  not  act  in  one  single  instance  otherwise 
than  in  conformity  with  that  advice. 

The  officers  of  the  Armory  were  of  Executive  appointment.  The  Executive  was 
invested  with  full  power  to  make  all  contracts,  supervise  their  performance,  and 
certify  their  execution  with  the  sums  due,  to  the  Auditor.  For  pajinent  of  claims^ 
the  Auditor  had  no  voucher  except  the  Governor's  warrant,  drawn  in  pursuance  of 
the  advice  of  Council.  In  fine,  the  Executive  power  over  these  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures was  ample,  and  if  our  constitutional  theory  had  been  right,  the  Executiva 
responsibility  would  have  been  commensurate  with  their  power ;  instead  of  which, 
none  was  found  to  exist,  except  in  the  humble  power  of  removing  two  members  from 
the  Council  every  three  years. 

From  the  report  of  the  Committee  it  appears,  that  the  Executive  contracted  with 
the  Superintendent  for  finishing  the  buildings  and  fixtures  within  a  limited  time,  and 
to  pay  the  contractor  for  this  lS>our  in  certain  instalments  as  the  work  progressed. 
This  contract  was  in  writing,  but  being  filed  with  the  Council,  it  was  in  their  power, 
and  they  permitted  the  contractor,  who  was  Superintendent,  to  vary  this  contract 
from  time  to  time  to  suit  his  own  convenience,  or  as  changes  were  suggested  by  his 
judgment;  these  changes  resulted  in  immense  additions  to  the  contract  under  the  head 
of  "  extra  work."  These  alterations  were  never  reduced  to  writing,  because  of  the 
unlimited  confidence  reposed  in  the  Superintendent. 

Thus,  public  moneys  were  paid  away  in  immense  sums  on  contracts  between  the 
Executive  Council  and  the  contractor,  of  which  contracts  neither  the  Auditor,  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  nor  people,  had  any  evidence;  nor  was  there  any  record,  book,  voucher, 
or  paper  of  any  description  kept,  at  the  Armory,  in  the  Council  chamber  or  Auditor's 
office,  by  which  the  accounting  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates 
could  detect  an  excess  in  pajonent,  if  any  existed.  The  Superintendent,  in  this  "  ex- 
tra work,"  employed  the  labour  of  his  own  slaves,  and  certified  the  number  of  days 
and  the  amount  of  pay ;  and  this  certificate  wa^  the  only  evidence  on  which  the  ad- 
vice of  Council  was  founded.  An  ilhterate  man  was  examined  before  that  committee, 
whose  investigation  was  the  most  laborious  I  ever  witnessed.  This  man  testified 
that  he  kept  the  number  of  days'  work  on  small  slips  of  paper  which  he  returned  to 
the  Superintendent,  who  mode  up  fwhat  he  supposed  to  be)  the  results  on  sheets  of 
paper,  which  he  certified  or  deposed  to.  These  sheets  constituted  the  only  evidence 
'on  which  the  Council  advised  parent  of  something  like  fourteen  thousand  days^ 
work.  When  the  committee  of  investigation  called  for  evidences  of  this  labour, 
neither  the  sheets  containing  the  jc^neru  results,  nor  the  slips  of  paper,  nor  book, 
nor  voucher  of  any  kind  could  be  lound ;  nor  does  there  exist  to  this  hour  one  letter, 
or  vestige  of  a  letter,  whereby  this  account  can  be  either  refuted  or  supported.  The 
Journal  of  that  session  contains  (I  think  in  page  124  or  125,)  a  proposition  to  pass  a 
resolution  of  censure  with  a  view  to  an  impeachment.  That  resolution  was  neither 
adopted  nor  rejected.  It  was  postponed ;  and  it  was  on  that  occasion  I  heard  the  ad* 
vice  of  Council  tirged  as  a  defence  of  the  Governors  as  to  all  these  transactions ;  and 
it  was  this  defence,  that  induced  at  least  two  members  of  this  Convention  to  vote  for 
the  postponement  of  that  resolution. 

A  bill  providing  against  future  abuses  of  this  kind  grew  out  of  the  Armory  report, 
and  passed  both  Houses,  which  is  now  the  law.  This  law  may  be  found  in  the  &bI 
volume  of  the  Revised  Code  of  1819,  page  130. 

That  law  divested  the  Executive  of  the  power  of  appointing  Armory  officers.  It 
provided  that  infidwre  no  money  should  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  except  in  pur- 
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ioanoe  of  wriUeii  contraetSy  and  that  all  contracts  wh«rebj  money  should  be  so  drawn, 
should  be  filed  with  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  instead  of  the  Executive  Coon* 
cil.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  lower  House  had  a  clause 
to  this  effect,  "  that  the  officers  of  the  Armory  be  removed."  This  clause  contained  a 
direct  censure,  which  was  unnecessary,  and  I  beheve  it  was  stricken  out  on  my  mo- 
tion. Here,Mhen,  is  record  evidence  of  the  irresponsibility  of  the  Grovemor  to  the 
General  Assembly,  and  of  the  entire  independence  of  the  Executive  Council,  of  all 
the  world.  They  are  convicted  of  negligence,  carelessness  and  gross  improvidence 
in  the  money  transactions  of  Government  committed  to  their  controul,  through  a  long 
series  of  years.  For  this,  what  did  the  Assembly  do  ?  Why,  took  from  them  the  power 
of  appointment — ^they  disabled  them  from  making  or  varying  a  contract  otherwise 
than  by  writmg,  and  they  deprived  them  of  the  custody  of  Uieir  oton  canlracts  when  made. 
They  imposed  manv  other  restraints,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  law  referred  to.  Here  the 
conhdence  of  the  Ueneral  Assembly  was  completely  withdrawn,  yet  they  had  to  am- 
taU  themselves  with  the  slow  operation  of  the  scratch.  Such  is  the  Executive  responsi- 
bihty  of  which  the  ^ntleman,  who  is  now  at  its  head,  has  boasted  so  much,  and 
of  which,  he  and  othen  have  so  oflen  declared,  that,  "  it  works  so  well  that  all  has 
gone  on  smoothly." 
At  the  time  of  the  investigation  to  which  I  have  alluded,  a  new  Governor  was  ap- 

Kinted,  of  whom  I  would  more  particularly  speak,  but  that  his  son  is  present,  a  mem- 
r  of  this  body.  The  Armory  report  shewed  that  the  Superintendent  claimed  yet, 
a  small  balance,  the  payment  of  which  had  been  suspended  during  the  investigation. 
It  was  at  the  time,  a  current  report  in  this  city,  that  the  Council,  Indignant  at  what 
they  heard  within  tliese  walls,  retired  to  their  chamber  and  advised  the  pavment  of 
that  balance,  and  that  the  new  Governor  refused  to  act  on  that  advice.  Tnis  part  I 
cannot  assert  to  be  true,  as  I  did  not  enquire  into  it.  But  this  I  can  assert,  that  the 
citizens  of  Richmond  appeared  to  be  as  much  excited  against  the  investi^tion  of  the 
Armory  Committee  thenj  as  they  are  aj^ainst  some  of  the  efibrts  made  m  this  Con- 
vention now.  I  will  mention  another  fact.  Governor  Tyler,  afler  having  heard  what 
passed  in  the  Hall  of  Delegates,  appointed  a  committee  of  men,  commonly  called 
here,  back- woods-men,  to  examine  the  rifles.  They  tried  them,  and  found  them  as 
they  said,  more  dangerous  to  those  who  would  use  them  than  those  against  whom 
they  were  employed.  Many  pistols  were  reported  to  be  unfit  for  use,  on  account  of 
largeness  of  calibre,  being  made  out  of  the  barrels  of  muskets,  bursted  in  the  proof. 

These  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  it  my  reasonable  duty  to  make ;  thev  are 
crude  I  know.  It  has  been  but  a  short  time  since  the  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  taken  up,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  examine  the  Legislative  Journal  of 
1808,  rather  than  trust  my  firail  memory. 

Mr.  Leigh  rose  in  reply,  and  went  into  a  history  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee  of  Investigation.  He  referred  to  the  determination  of 
a  party  to  put  down  the  Armory ;  the  means  resorted  to  to  libel  the  Superintendent ; 
the  unfair  and  oppressive  course  whicli  was  pursued  in  denying  him  an  opportunity  of 
defence :  he  then  went  on  to  give  a  farther  history  of  the  suit  at  law  instituted  against 
that  officer ;  the  elaborate  trial  of  the  cause  before  the  General  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  the  ample  admission  of  the  testimony  from  all  quarters,  and  the  result  in  his 
honorable  and  triumphant  acquittal.  His  innocence  was  farther  confirmed  by  his 
poverty.  This  one  fact,  he  considered  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  D's.  whole  argument :  for, 
if  the  superintendent  (Major  John  Clarke)  had  been  guilty  of  no  injury  to  the  public, 
the  Council  had  not  permitted  an  injury  to  be  done,  and  so  were  free  from  the  charge 
which  had  been  brought  against  them.  Mr.  L.  defended  Mr.  Clarke  (who  resides  m 
his  District)  with  ardent  zeal,  and  challenged  the  world  tx>  disprove  his  statement. 

Mr.  Doddridge  rejoined.  Major  Clarke's  acquittal  did  not  touch  his  argument,  or 
weaken  it  in  the  least.  He  had  not  charg^ed  him  with  malfeasance,  but  the  Council 
with  the  grossest  negligence ;  and  though  Major  Clarke's  honesty  saved  the  State  from 
iniurv  at  his  hands,  no  thanks  were  due  to  those  who  had  lefl  power  in  his  hands  by 
which  he  might  have  depredated  to  a  vast  extent  upon  the  public  money.  He  knew 
Clarke  well,  and  was  his  personal  friend. 

Mr.  Cooke,  afler  adverting  to  what  had  fallen  sportively  (and  once  more  seriously) 
from  Mr.  Leigh,  as  to  defending  the  Commonwealth  in  an  mdictment  to  be  brougiit 
by  him  ajrainst  the  past  course  of  legislation,  said,  that  if  he  had  not  before  been  con- 
vmced  of  the  imprudence  of  the  pledge  extorted  from  him  to  bring  such  an  indict- 
ment, what  he  had  now  witnessea  would  be  sufficient  to  admonish  him,  that  to  pre- 
fer any  further  charges  would  be  imprudent  indeed.  He,  therefore  gave  notice,  that 
the  day  for  the  trying  of  that  indictment  would  never  come.  He  was  fkr  from  blam- 
ing his  friend  from  Brooke  for  what  he  had  done,  and  as  fiir  firom  blaming,  his  friend 
from  Chesterfield,  for  his  eloquent  defence  of  an  injured  man ;  but  he  plainly  saw, 
that  if  such  charges,  with  their  specifications,  were  to  be  tried  here,  the  Convention 
would  sit,  not  only  till  Christmas,  but  till  Christmas  of  next  year. 

(Here  Mr.  Randolph's  voice  was  heard  to  say,  <'  Enter  then  a  noUe  prosequi.**) 
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Mm.  MoimoB  rose  and  addresMd  the  Committee  in  nearij  the  fi^owing  worda : 

I  wish  to  sobmit  a  few  remarks  in  explanation  of  the  ^und  on  which  I  shall  gire 
my  own  vote,  rather  than  with  the  expectation  of  producing  any  effect  in  the  decuion 
on  this  anbject.  It  has  been  argued  with  creat  ability  on  iMth  sidesj^and  in  a  manner 
Tery  grati^ing  to  me  as  a  citizen  of  this  State  and  <n  the  Union.  The  real  question 
before  the  Committee  is,  whether  the  Governor  shall  be  elected  by  the  General  Aa- 
•embly  in  the  manner  now  preecribed  by  the  Constitution,  or  by  the  people  at  large. 
This  IS  the  question  before  you.  I  wiH  concisel;p^  present  my  view  of  it,  stating  Um 
objections  wnich  apply  to  each  mode,  and  on  wlucn  side  in  my  judgment  they  pre- 
ponderate. I  consider  the  question  as  very  important:  infenor  it  is  true  to  some 
which  have  come  before  us ;  hut,  involving  m  a  high  degree  the  fate  of  the  Republic. 
I  do  believe  it  a  question,  involving  in  a  high  degree,  the  success  of  our  system  of 
Government  The  obj|ection  to  the  election  of  the  Executive  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, is  founded  on  the  idea,  that  you  thereby  concentrate  all  the  powers  of  Govers- 
neat  in  that  body,  uniting  in  one  branch,  not  only  the  Legislative  power,  but  a  con- 
trol over  the  other  two  branches,  and  thus  brin«;ing  all  the  three  in  effect  into  one. 
This  is  the  objection.  Let  us  examine  it  I  admit  most  fully,  that  the  unoualified 
concurrence  of  the  three  ^reat  powers  of  Gk>vemmeht  in  one  body,  especially  if  in 
one  person,  gives  it  the  character  of  a  despotism.  If  these  powers  meet  in  a  mo- 
narch who  is  hereditary  .and  responsible  to  nobody,  that  monarch  is  a  despot,  and  the 
people  are  his  slaves.    But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  subject 

If  these  three  powers  are  united  in  a  General  Assembly  of  the  people,  as  in  the  1 
ancient  Republics,  though  the  Government  is  not  despotic,  yet  the  consequences  are  ~ 
equalljjT  &tal  and  even  worse,  than  in  the  other  case.  All  things  are  soon  thrown  into 
confusion;  there  is  no  security  for  propertv  or  any  thing  else.  Life  itself  is  not  saft. 
Some  popular  leader  gets  the  control,  and  soon  makes  himself  a  despot  In  either 
of  these  miAances,  the  concurrence  of  the  three  powers  produces  a  despotism.  But 
as  soon  as  jou.  pass  the  power  fipom  the  people  to  their  Representatives,  the  matter  is 
changed.  The  people  control  all  their  movements.  The  people  have  a  oomnJeta 
oheoi  upon  them,  it  they  are  only  true  to  themselves,  intelligent  and  virtuous.  Con- 
sider the  operation  on  the  Lesrislative  body,  even  supposing  the  whole  power  to  be  in 
it  That  power  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  has  been  abused  there  is  no  doubt  But  sdU 
there  is  a  check,  although  the  whole  power  of  Government  be  in  one  body.  But,  if 
there  be  a  regular  Constitution,  and  the  three  branches  of  Government  be  separated, 
and  a  limit  is  prescribed  to  the  Legislative  branch,  and  its  power  clearly  defined ;  and,  if 
in  like  manner,  limits  are  set  to  the  Executive  Department  and  its  power  also  defincld ; 
and  the  same  with  respect  to  the  Judiciary ;  tne  powers  of  all  being  distinct  and  clearly 
defined;  though  the  election  of  a  Crovemor  Tfor  I  now  confine  myself  to  that)  be  by  the 
General  AssemHly,  it  cannot  be  said  that  tne  three  powers  are  concentrated  together 
in  that  body.  There  is  a  separation  of  them.  How  can  they  encroach  on  each  other? 
How  can  the  Governor  interfere  with  the  power  of  tlie  Legislature  ?  or  the  Legisla- 
ture with  the  Executive  f  Common  sense  itself  is  a  sure  barrier.  The  difference  of 
their  duties,  that  of  the  one  being  to  make  the  laws,  and  that  of  the  other  to  execute 
them,  is  so  marked  and  obvious  uiat  they  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  duties  of  the  Ju- 
diciary are  still  more  distinct,  and  its  limils  more  clearly  and  more  easily  defined.  It 
is  the  Executive  and  Legislative  powers,  if  any ,  which  are  likely  to  interfere.  If  the 
Constitution  be  well  drawn,  I  see  no  danger  on  that  score.  The  Judiciary  will  be  in- 
dependent, if  they  hold  their  offices  during  good  beliaviour.  They  ought  to  be  main- 
tained so,  and  should  have  power  to  declare  any  law  which  is  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution. This  is  my  opinion.  The  danger  is  in  the  Legislative  branch.  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  a  check  upon  it  in  the  Executive  as  well  as  in  the  Judiciary. 

The  snooess  of  our  system  of  Government  depends  upon  ita  organixation,  on  the 
distribution  of  power  between  the  different  branches,  and  on  keeping  each  branch  in- 
lapendent  of  the  others.  Power  I  know  may  be  abused :  that  the  Le^riilature  may  in- 
fluence the  Gtovemor,  I  cannot  doubt.  A  leading  man  in  the  Le^slature  who  oan 
contribute  greatly  to  his  re-election  is  Ukely  to  have  some  weight  with  him ;  and  that 
he  may  turn  that  weight  to  bis  own  account  in  an  improper  manner,  is  probable.  It  is 
incident  to  the  fiailty  of  human  nature.  The  check  is  in  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  the  circulation  by  the  press  of  the  proceedings  of  public  bodies.  The  peo- 
ple are  the  great  check  upon  all. 

Now  let  us  look  to  the  objections  which  exist  to  the  election  of  a  Governor  by  the 

Pie.  From  my  own  experience  and  reflection,  I  have  learned,  that  when  the  ap-  1 
is  made  to  the  people,  the  moet  estimable  men  will  be  sought  out.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  my  official  duties,  I  have  traversed  my  country  from  f<forth  to  South,  and 
fiom  East  to  West.  1  am  acquunted  with  the  whole  of  it  I  know  that  the  people 
are  enlightelled  themselves,  and  are  disposed  to  select  the  most  enlightened  men  as 
t^ir  Representatives.  I  view  my  fellow-citizens  firom  the  East  and  firom  the  West, 
fin>m  the  North  and  firom  the  South,  with  the  same  confidence  and  attachment,  and 
consider  them  as  a  portion  of  the  human  race  more  capable  of  self-government  than 
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anj  other  in  the  world.  When  the  question  is  for  giying  the  election  to  the  people, 
they  haTe  my  entire  confidence  bo  for  as  in  the  nature  of  things  they  are  qualified  for 
8ucn  an  office.  But  from  their  situation,  they  can  hardly  ever  be  acquainted  with  the 
real  merits  of  the  candidates.  They  cannot  confer  together  to  any  great  extent ;  they 
can  hold  no  general  meeting  where  the  matter  may  be  discussed,  nor  can  they  get  im- 
partial information. 

They  may  hold  meetings  for  local  purposes,  but  this  is  all  that  they  can  do.  Great 
caucusses  are  formed  who  make  the  nominations,  and  into  whose  hands  the  body  of  the 
people  fall.  It  is  by  their  agency  and  under  iheit  influence  that  the  €iovernor  is 
elected. 

He  then  looks  to  his  friends,  and  they  in  return  look  to  him,  and  thus  the  country  is 
divided  into  two  parties  on  the  wont  and  most  dangerous  of  principles.  Those  who 
voted  for  the  candidate  consider  tnemselves  as  compromitted,  and  oound  to  support 
all  his  measures  whatever  they  may  be;  and  he  in  like  manner  feels  bound  to  support 
them.  Such  is  human  nature,  and  such  are  the  passions  of  men,  as  proved  by  tneir 
conduct  in  all  Governments  in  all  ages,  and  on  which  I  found  these  remarks.  6y  this 
means  Uie  independence  of  the  people  is  weakened.  While  their  elective  power  is 
confined  to  tlie  choice  of  Senators  and  Delegates,  and  members  of  Congress,  they  are 
fully  competent  to  the  trust.  They  can  perform  their  duty  with  perfect  success.  They 
iiave  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  men,  and  will  choose  those  best  qualified  for  the 
trust,  and  no  consequence  will  follow  tluit  can  operate  to  the  injury  of  the  State  at 
larg^.  But  when  you  extend  tliis  to  the  Chief  Magistrate,  who  has  great  power  in 
the  Government,  the  result  is  different. 

As  to  the  power  the  Chief  MagiBtrate  ou^ht  to  possess,  it  is  another  question. 
Whether  he  ought  to  have  the  power  of  appointment  is  a  matter  that  turns  on  other 
considerations.  Be  his  election  by  whom  it  may,  my  opinion  is,  that  he  should  hold 
his  office  for  one  term  only.  Then  he  is  made  independent.  He  serves  his  one  term 
and  retires.     No  selfish  motives  can  operate  upon  him. 

If  we  look  to  history  on  this  subject,  we  see  the  demonstration,  that  the  more  you 
connect  the  people  with  the  Executive,  and  the  greater  you  make  his  power,  the 
greater  is  the  danger  to  Republican  Gtovernment.  What  overthrew  the  ancient  Re- 
publics? Go  to  Rome,  and  what  do  you  find  there.'  Was  it  not  their  own  Consuls, 
whom  they  themselves  had  chosen,  that  overthrew  the  liberties  of  the  State?  Mariiw 
and  Sylla,  Pompey  and  Ctesar,  till  Ciesar  made  himself  a  despot?  It  was  the  people 
who  elected  him,  and  they  stuck  to  him  and  their  own  destruction.  The  RepuUic 
was  broken  up  into  parties :  their  contentions  were  pushed  to  extremes,  and  ruin  was 
the  consequence.  Self-government  dejfends  for  its  success,  on  keeping  the  people  in 
a  state  of  calmness.  The  less  you  give  them  to  do  in  exercising  their  elective  privi- 
lege, the  safer  they  will  be.  Embark  them  in  tlie  election  of  a  Chief  Magistrate,  and 
you  agitate  at  once  the  whole  State,  from  which  I  dread  un&vorable  consequences. 
The  whole  system  turns  upon  the  election  of  the  Representatives  to  the  Legislature, 
•and  to  which  they  are  fully  competent. 

I  have  thought  it  proper  to  state  my  view.  I  know  that  there  are  strong  arguments 
hotli  for  and  a^nst  each  plan  ;  but  my  idea  is,  tliat  the  more  you  confine  the  people 
within  the  limit  stated,  the  safer  will  the  Government  be.  If  they  are  confined  to 
the  election  of  their  Representatives  they  will  sustain  their  dignity,  and  their  judg- 
ment will  be  enlightened  by  the  competition  of  the  candidates,  whose  mutual  nvalry 
will  expose  their  errors  to  public  view,  it  is  on  this  that  the  security  of  the  whole 
system  turns.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  Legislature  supplies  the  place  of  the  people  as 
•a  Representative  body :  tliey  occupy  that  ground  which  the  people  themselves  would 
occupy.  If  the  Legii<l.iture  has  the  power  of  impeachment,  and  the  Senate  power  to 
try  tiie  persons  impeached,  they  will  watch  over  every  other  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  keep  it  in  order.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  through  the  Legislature,  as  occu- 
pying the  place  of  the  people,  the  whole  movement  wm  be  controlled,  and  eveiy 
oranch  made  subservient  to  their  will.    This  is  my  view. 

Mr.  Co  alter  said : 

Is  there  to  be  any  compromise  of  interests  and  opinions  in  this  case  ? 

What  are  the  great  evils  which  led  to  this  Convention  ? 

The  inequality  of  Representation  is  the  greatest  and  is  one  achunoled^ed  by  all. 

Serious  evils  have  been  felt,  and  which  are  supposed  to  g^w  out  of  this  inequalitjr. 

The  most  flagrant ;  the  most  unjttstjfiablef  (for  it  is  without  parallel  in  outrage,  as  it 
is  without  a  semblance  of  reason  or  justice  to  support  it,)  is  that  refusal  of  the  Legis- 
lature, to  extend  its  aid  to  the  courts  in  which  Judge  White  lately,  and  so  long,  so 
honorably,  and  so  satisfactorily  presided. 

The  next  has  arisen  out  of  tne  subject  of  Internal  Improvement.  This  is  one  in 
which  there  are  great  conflicting  interesU;  and,  as  may  well  be  expected  under  every 
^rstem  in  which  justice  may  have  been,  and  hereafter  may  be,  withheld  fiwm  pfc^ 
lusular  sections. 
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1  maj  poflflibly  take  the  fiberty  to  say  aomething  more  at  large  on  this  subject,  at 
some  tune  hereafter,  haring  heretofore  taken  a  deep  interest  in,  and  turned  my  atten- 
ti<m  a  eood  deal  to,  that  subject :  suffice  it  to  say  at  present,  that  part  of  the  country 
beyona  the  Blue  Ridge,  confessedly  not  having  its  equal  share  in  Representation, 
may  well  demand  to  have  their  due  weight  in  Uie  Legislature,  in  order  to  promote 
these  great  interests,  so  far  as  that  weight  may  enable  Uiem. 

There  is  also  another  evil  of  great  magnitude,  and  which  aUacJtmnjDledge;  and  that 
IS  the  great  number  of  Representatives,  and  the  great  expense  consequently  attend- 
ingour  Legislative  deliberations. 

These  are  evils  which  all  admit'j  and  these  evils  caused  the  people  to  vote  for  this 
Convention. 

Had  the  question  been  put  to  the  people  :  Will  you  have  a  Convention  to  remedy 
these  evils  ?    I  believe  there  would  not  have  been  one  dissenting  voice  in  the  State. 

Had  a  separate  and  distinct  question  though,  been  put  to  them  ;  will  you  also  have 
a  Convention  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suffrage  in  the  terms  and  to  the  extt* nt  in  which 
this  Committee  has  extended  it,  what  response  would  have  been  ^ven  to  that  ques- 
tion ?  I  appeal  to  this  body,  and  to  the  knowledge  they  have  of  this  people,  whether 
thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  nay  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  those  who  voted  for 
this  Convention ;  not  inUnjoer  Virgijua  only,  but  in  all  Virginia^  would  not  have  voted 
against  that  distinct  proposition  ?  In  other  words,  had  tlie  freehold  Suffrage,  been  the 
only  evil  compluned  of,  would  we  have  been  here  deliberating  on  that  question  ? 
I  verily  believe,  that  in  that  case,  no  Convention^  would  have  prevailed  one  Imndred 
to  one.  In  fiict,  but  for  the  other  ffreat  and  apparent  evils,  a  Convention /or  t]ds  pur- 
pose never  would  have  been  thought  of. 

The  Western  country  has  much  ciianged  within  the  last  eicrhteen  years  that  I  have 
been  absent  from  it,  if  m  truth  that  had  been  the  only  evil  tliey  complained  of,  such 
a  proposition  would  have  been  supported  by  one  in  one  hundred. 

it  has  been  merely  brought  in  as  auodUaryj  and  in  the  tempest  of  those  passions 
which  have  been  engenderMi  by  real  evils. 

But  suppose  a  third  question  had  been  taken ;  shall  we  have  a  Convention  that  the 
{governor  may  be  elected  by  the  people  f  I  will  not  go  farther.  For  whether  he  is  to 
have  a  patronage  that  will  rouse  the  people  from  uiat  quiet  slumber  in  which  they 
have  reposed  for  fifly  years,  and  unkctinel  the  pack  who  will  be  seeking  for  office,  and 
who  will  make  the  welkin  ring,  has  not  yet  developed  itself— I  will  take  the  nuked 
proposition  as  presented  by  the  amendment. 

What  would  the  people  have  said  ?  Why,  we  never  heard  of  this  as  an  evil.  Our 
sleep  has  been  so  profound,  that  we  never  even  dreamt  of  it. 

Each  man  will  say — how  can  /  elect  a  Governor  ?  1  would  be  very  willing  to  make  ^ 
my  neighbour  A.  Governor ;  but  his  worth  may  not  be  known  to  others.  How  am  / 
to  act.^  He  will  be  told,  some  man  will  be  nomifiatcd  to  you;  you  will  be  called  on 
to  send  some  representative  to  a  Caucus f  to  nominate  a  Governor — or  your  neighbours 
WiU.  send  some  one  to  this  Caucus.  Tou  are  a  good  Jackson-man,  or  you  are  a  good 
Clay-man,  and  you  must  take  care  to  vote  for  tlie  man  nominated  by  your  Caucus,  or 
your  party  will  he  overthrown. 

If  that  IS  to  be  the  case,  he  will  say,  I  had  rather  the  Caucus  would  elect  him  them- 
selves, at  once.     Why  call  on  me,  if  my  judgment  is  not  to  be  exercised  ? 

No,  no,  that  won't  do — that  is  too  much  like  tlie  present  Constitution^  which  you 
must  now  vote  to  abolish.  Our  tried  friend  Mr.  Jefferson  has  said  there  is  danger  in 
it,  and  although  we  have  not  yet  felt  it,  w^  must  guard  against  danger. 

But  if  there  must  be  a  Caucus,  why  not  let  the  members  of  the  Legislature  be  that 
Caucus.'  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  that  is  worse  and  worse — that  is  still  coming  nearer  to 
the  present  Constitution — they  might  as  well  elect  directly,  as  thus  to  do  it  indirectlif. 

But  suppose  they  will  Caucus  it?  The  members  of  Congress  do  so  as  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  so  do  our  members  of  Assembly;  and  in  fact,  between  them  actually  elect 
the  President.  In  short,  they  have  done  little  else  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  but 
elect  Presidents.  Do  you  mean.  Sir,  that  we  uhall  be  placed  in  Uie  same  situf^tion  as 
to  our  Governor  ?  That  I  am  to  be  placed  in  a  situation,  in  which,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  knowing  nothing  myself,  and  giving  due  faith  and  credit  to  all  that  is  said  on 
both  sides,  as  to  the  candidates,  it  can  only  oe  a  choice  of  evils !  If  this  is  what  you 
mean,  I  am  not  for  it — I  mvst  go  to  my  wheat-stack  and  draw  straws :  and  if  the  Le- 
gislature will  be  bound  to  pass  a  law  to  make  that  a  good  vote,  and  that  I  may  send 
3ie  result  to  the  polls,  there  to  be  registered  as  my  vote,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  the 
present  Constitution  dangerous,  I  may  vote  for  a  change.  But  if  I  am  to  mix  in  the 
nue  and  cry  against,  or  in  eulogising  a  man  that  I  knew  nothing  about,  I  beg  to  be  ex- 
cused. 

I  would  rather  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  my  business ;  in  which  case  the  election 
must  be  abandoned  by  me  to  those  who  have  something  in  rinr. 

At  present,  I  ought  to  vote  for  an  Elector  of  President  of  the  United  States,  whom 
I  know,  and  in  whom  I  can  confide. 
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Thftt  was  undentood  to  be  the  ipirit  of  that  Conetitittioii,  when  I  \ 
to  it — and  it  waa  ao  practiaed  on  for  some  time. 

I  now  elect  my  niembera  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  aad  by  tha  Conatitatioiii 
tiiej  are  my  electora  of  Governor. 

I  have  witnened  no  evil  growing  out  of  that. 

I  have  though,  witnessed  the  deadly  sin  and  wickedness  growing  out  of  the  changB 
in  practice,  which  has  deprived  me  of  tlie  power  of  electing  an  e&ctor  of  Prnddent, 
whom  I  know.  Nay,  I  am  told,  that  the  Congressional  or  SUUe  Caucusses  have  gone  ao 
&r,  that  no  man  shall  be  elected  bv  me,  who  will  not  give  in  his  adhesion — his  promise 
to  vote  for  a  certain  man  as  Pre»ident,  however  unfit,  either  from  bodily  infirmity,  or 
otherwise,  he  may  thereafter  be  discovered  to  be. 

This,  in  fiict,  makes  me  not  the  elector  myself  of  the  President^  ibr  which  I  am 
incompetent,  as  well  by  mv  natural  constitution,  as  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  tne  cals-paw  of  a  Congressional  and  State  Caucus,  or  soma  other  ]Mr^ 
Caucus. 

I  go  against  the  whole  of  this  as  1i  deception  on  the  people ;  alike  contrary  to  sound 
sense  ana  good  morals,  and  of  course,  contrary  to  the  true  interest  of  any  people. 

Such,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  the  common-sense  argument  of  any  plam  man  in 
the  country,  possessing  common-sense,  and  a  small  knowledge  of  the  course  of  things 
passing  before  him. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  Executive  branch  of  our  Gtovemment,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Jefierson — 1  don't  recollect  when  it  was  written.  If  very  soon  afteir 
his  own  administration  of  that  department,  or  he  intended  to  say,  thai  fUtm  his  awm 
experience^  the  Governor  acted,  not  under  the  influence  of  his  own  conseiencSf  but  oft- 
der  that  of  the  Legi^atwre,  it  may  be  received  as  evidence,  so  far  as  it  regarded  him- 
self; but,  surely,  not  to  implicate  Patrick  Henry — Governor  Nelson — Governor  Har- 
rison— or  any  other  Governor  of  those  early  days.  No,  Sir,  he  intended  no  such 
thipg,  either  as  to  himself  or  others. 

He  merely  intended  to  state  his  views  of  the  tendency  of  the  system,  or  of  what 
it  might  thereafter  result  in. 

The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  has  given  the  history.  He  has  read  it  in  the  eyee 
of  this  nation.  A  sleep,  it  is  true ;  but  not  that  sleep,  which  is  often  the  symptom  of 
approaching  dissolution ;  and  to  arouse  from  wliich  cataplasms  are  to  be  aopUed ;  but 
the  sound,  calm,  refreshing  sleep  of  tiie  peaceful  husbandman — untroublea  oy  droama 
of  ambition  f  or  fears  for  his  safety. 

I  think  a  higher  euloj^ium  never  was  passed  on  any  Executive  Government  than 
that  Justorv,  so  well  deputed,  has  given  of  ours. 

Like  Almighty  Providence,  it  causes  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  guilty  viola- 
tor of  our  laws.  They  feel  it,  and  they  alone  tremble  under  it — all  oihers  are  in 
mansions  of  peace,  rest,  and  quietness. 

I  wish  to  sleep  in  peace  alter  this  Convention  rises,  and  therefore  I  most  vote 
against  this  amendment 

It  is  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  State,  according  to  my  views, to  resist  it;  and 
I  must,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  vote  against  a  Constitution  which  shall  have 
this  provision  in  it. 

Is  it  equally  imoortant  to  its  friends  ?  Must  they  oppose,  A«re  and  tfseie&sre,  any 
Constitution  whicn  has  not  this  provision  in  it  ?  If  so,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  a 
compromise  is  of  no  avail.  Gentlemen  must  be  finally  willing,  however  they  may 
vote  now,  to  give  up  things  not  deemed  absolutely  essential  to  their  rights  at  present — 
things  that  may  wait  to  a  future  day,  without  injury  to  the  State  :  Something  for  pos- 
terity to  do,  if'^real  evils  shall  be  found  to  arise,  and  accord  for  the  present  thoee 
things  which  are  deemed  by  others  as  essential  to  the  good  of  society,  until  evils  are 
^ond  to  grow  out  of  them,  which  they  are  not  now  prepared,  and  cannot  agree  to 
change. 

I  am  desirous — most  witting  to  remedy  real  evils — I  am  willing  to  go  ftr  in  doing 
it.  Tardy  justice  often  leads  to  some  degree  of  injustice.  The  jury  may  m^  too 
heavy  damages.  Be  it  so:  it  is  Uie  nature  of  things — against  exeestkoe  &nages, 
though  the  Court  will  release  and  grant  a  new  trial ;  unless  there  is  a  release  that 
will  bring  them  down  to  something  like  censure ;  in  which  case,  and  fbr  the  sake  of 
peace,  judgment  will  be  entered. 

Let  us  M  cautious  how  we  go  before  our  judges  fbr  a  new  trial. 

Let  us  rather  a^ee  upon  the  way. 

Mr.  Stanard  wishing  to  have  the  sense  of  the  Committee  taken  on  the  isolated 
proposition,  whether  ttie  Governor  shall  be  elected  by  the  people,  moved  to  amend 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Doddridge  by  striking  out  that  part  of  it  which  says  that  he 
ahall  be  so  elected. 

The  qneetion  being  put,  it  was  decided  in  the  nesative  :  Ayee  43,  Noes  48. 

(Messrs.  Monroe  and  Marshall,  /  **    .^^  -  -   ^- v 


,  Ayee:  Mr.  Madison,  No.) 
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•  The  fOMlioii  reeorred  on  the  whole  of  Mr.  Doddridge's  unendment,  and  the  votes 
stood,  Avee  46,  Noes  46. 

CMi.  Msdisooj  Aye :  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Marshal],  No.) 

The  yotes  being  equally  diyided,  the  Chairman  -voted  in  the  negathre;  so  lAr. 
Doddri^e*s  amendment  was  rejectea. 

Mr.  f^ihiurh  said,  that  if  the  question  was  taken  as  between  leayinff  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Governor  and  his  tenu  of  office  as  at  present,  and  an  election  by  the 
people,  he  should  be  for  the  latter ;  but  he  wished  a  different  course  taken ;  and  he, 
therefore,  moved  the  following  amendment : 

**  BeMohed,  That  the  Executive  Office  of  this  Commonwealth  ought  to  be  vested 
in  a  Governor ;"  as  follows :  *'  To  be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  three  years, 
and  to  be  ineligible  for  three  yean  thereafler. 

Mr.  F.  said,  nis  sole  object  was  to  render  the  Governor  independent  of  the  Legis- 
lature :  to  effect  that  object,  he  must  either  be  elected  by  the  people,  or  if  by  the  Le- 
gislature, his  term  of  service  must  be  prolonged.  The  latter  mode  avoided  Cancusses 
and  popular  excitement,  and  therefore,  he  onered  his  amendment. 

Mr.  rowell  being  disabled  by  a  severe  cold  and  hoarseness  from  advocating  at 
length  the  plan  for  an  Executive,  which  he  had  proposed  in  the  Executive  Commitlee, 
contented  himself  with  simply  moving  it  as  an  amendment. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Cmur,  that  the  proper  course  would  be,  first  to  allow  ths 
nresent  amendment  to  be  modified  by  its  friends  and  made  as  perfect  as  possible,  be- 
fore admitting  a  substitute  for  it ;  but  as  he  was  informed  the  practice  ot  the  Houss 
of  Delegates  was  difiTerent,  he  should  receive  the  amendment 

Mr.  manard  snggested  that  if  it  was  received,  still  the  existing  amendment,  witll 
its  modifications,  would  have  prioritv ;  the  other  beins  subsequent  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture, no  matter  what  mi^ht  be  its  place  in  the  order  of  time. 

At  the  suggestion  ot  the  Chair,  Mr.  Powell  withdrew  his  amendment  for  tfa» 
present. 

Mr.  Doddridse  was  opposed  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Fltzhngh;  and  gave  notice 
that  if  it  should  fiiil,  he  would  then  modi^  his  former  amendment,  so  as  to  make  ths 
Governor  eligible  by  the  qualified  voters  ior  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Legi^ 
lature,  his  term  to  faie  three  years,  and  then  to  be  ineli^ble  for  three  years. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  and  carried: 
Ayes  47,  Noes  43. 

(Messrs.  Marshall  and  Monroe  in  the  affirmative^  Mi.  Madison  in  the  negative.) 

Mr.  Upshur  enquired  of  the  Chair,  if  it  would  be  in  order  to  offer  a  substituto  for 
this  amendment.  He  explained  himself  to  be  in  favour  of  having  the  Governor 
slectod  by  the  people  rather  than  the  Legislature,  and  to  serve  one  term  only. 

The  Chair  replymg  in  the  affirmative, 

fifr.  Doddridge  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole,  and  insert  as  a  substitnto|  the  fbl> 
lowing: 

^  Buohed,  That  the  Executive  Office  of  this  Commonwealth  be  vested  in  a  Gofsiw 
nor  to  be  elected  by  the  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  most  numeioa» 
branch  of  the  General  Assembly,  who  shall  continue  in  office  years  and  be  in- 

elifi:ible  thereafler  until  after  the  expiration  of  years." 

Sir.  Randolph  rose  merely  to  suggest  a  hope  that  after  the  sense  of  the  Committes 
had  been  so  fairly  and  distinctly  expressed,  tne  amendment  would  not  be  pressed  at 
this  particular  tmie,  when  two  members  from  the  south  side  of  James  nver  (Mr. 
Venable  and  Mr.  Branch,)  were  absent. 

Sir.  Branch  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  Mr.  Venable  is  indisposed.] 
r.  Doddrid^re  then  moved  that  this  resolution  be  for  the  present  passed  by. 

Bilr.  (Siles  wished  to  know  of  the  mover,  whether  he  intended  the  election  to  be  bj^ 
a  mmority  or  only  by  k plurality  of  the  qualified  voters? 

Mr.  D.  saidj  he  had  not  thought  of  the  details— they  could  be  reserved. 

The  resolution  was  jpaased  over,  and  the  CTommittee  proceeded  to  the  second  xssik 
lotion  which  reads  as  follows : 

''  Retolved.  fhat  there  ought  to  be  appointed  a  Lieutenant  Governor  of  this  Coo^ 
monwealth.*^ 

Mr.  Mercer  thought  this  resolution  out  of  its  due  order.  If  the  Council  shooid 
be  retained,  there  could  be  no  need  of  a  Lieutenant  Crovemor.  He  moved  to  pass  Hr 
over. 

The  Committee  then  passed  to  the  third  resolution,  in  the  following  words : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Council,  as  at  present  organised,  ought  to  be  riH>^ 
lished,  and  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  provide  any  other  Executive  Council." 

Mr.  Giles  being  disabled  by  the  state  of  his  health  and  voice  from  discussing  tfab 
subject,  in  which  he  was  desirous  of  stating  some  6cte  and  aignmente,  moved  to 
Baas  it  by. 

The  Cloniinittoe  then  passed  by  the  tbvaih  resolation,  whkdi  was  in  the  &Skmmg 
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"  Resolved,  That  in  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Governor  from  office,  or  of  tis 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  and  powers  of  his  office,  ttie 
said  powers  and  duties  shall  devolve  on  the  Lieutenant  Governor ;  and  the  Legisla- 
tore  may  provide  for  tlie  case  of  removal,  death,  or  similar  inabihty  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor." 

And  the  fifth  resolution  having  been  read  as  follows : 

*<  Resolved,  That  the  Sheriffs  oT  the  different  counties  in  the  Commonwealth,  shall 
hereafter  be  elected  by  the  voters  qualified  to  vote  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  Legislature:" 

Mr.  Henderson  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  Resolved,  (in  effect  to  destroy  the 
resolution.) 

Mr.  Naylor  went  into  a  defence  of  the  resolution : 

Mr.  Chairman, — As  it  is  expected  that  the  advocates  for  each  provision  now  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Constitution  should  say  something  in  support  of  it,  or  show  some 
cause  fi>r  its  adoption;  and,  as  it  was  on  my  motion  that  this  one  was  reported,  I  think 
it  incumbent  upon  me  to  state  the  considerations  which  prevailed  in  the  Committee, 
and  which  I  think  ought  to  prevail  generally  in  favour  of  this  provision.  In  doing 
this,  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible.  It  is  essential  to  the  character  of  a  Republican  Go- 
vernment, that  the  people  with  whom  or  in  whom  is  all  tlie  power,  should  have  the 
appointment  of  all  their  officers  or  public  functionaries,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Now,  Uiere  is  not  an  officer  in  this  Grovemment,  so  far,  or  so  entirely  removed  from 
the  control  of  the  people  in  his  appointment  or  otherwise,  as  the  Sheriff.  They  have 
no  agency  in  his  appomtment  either  directly  or  indirectly.  He  is  a  creature  entirely 
of  the  county  courts,  and  the  county  courts  create  themselves.  They  perpetuate 
their  own  body,  and  are  what  is  termed  imperium  in  imperio.  They  have  also  by  long 
usage,  appropriated  the  office  of  Sheriff*  to  themselves,  although  there  is  not  a  word  in 
the  Constitution  which  indicates  such  a  meaning.  They  have  just  as  much  right  to 
appropriate  the  clerkship  to  tiiemselves,  as  the  SnerifTalty.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less, 
than  a  set  of  men  entrusted  with  the*  power  of  appointment  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, who  have  taken  to  themselves  the  whole  benefit  of  it,  and  do  now  exercise 
that  power  of  appointment  for  tlieir  own  use  and  benefit.  The^  have  established  an 
order  of  things  among  themselves,  by  which  they  take  this  office  in  a  kind  of  rota- 
tion. And  it  is  now  the  universal  practice,  with  every  one  of  thcwe  county  court 
magistrates,  who  receives  the  office,  to  sell  it  for  the  highest  price  they  can  obtain, 
and  in  some  instances,  as  I  have  been  informed,  this  has  oeen  done  at  public  auction. 
This  has  raised  up  anotlier  class  of  officers  called  Deputv  Sheriffs,  many  of  whom  are 
worthv  and  respectable  in  tlieir  character,  correct  and  upright  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  though,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  they  are  aB  ex- 
posed to  strong  temptation.  And  where  any  are  disposed  to  yield  to  this  temptation, 
there  is  no  situation  in  which  it  can  be  done  to  so  much  advantage,  with  so  much 
impunity,  and  unfortunately  there  are  too  many  so  disposed.  And  on  account  of  the 
illicit  ffaina  which  are  to  be  made  in  that  office,  many  of  those  who  farm  the  office, 

£*ve  mr  it  more  than  the  whole  fees  would  amount  to,  which  is  manifestly  done  upon 
e  calculation  of  indemnifying  themselves  by  peculation  and  exactions  in  one  shape 
or  another,  from  unfortunate  debtors,  to  a  large  amount.  Yes,  Sir,  and  by  these 
means,  the  misfortunes  of  the  unfortunate  are  every  day  aggravated  to  an  extreme  de- 
^ee.  The  officer  by  delay  in  the  first  instance,  discourages  the  creditor  or  plaintiff, 
insomuch,  that  at  last  he  sells  to  the  Deputy  Sheriff  his  whole  claim  at  a  lar^e  dis- 
count of  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  The  sale  of  the  debtor's  property  is  then 
immediately  forced,  which  was  always  delayed  before,  and  the  property  purchased  by 
the  Deputy  or  for  his  benefit  at  perhaps  one  half  of  its  value ;  it  is  immeaiately  re-sokl 
to  the  aebtor  at  its  fiill  value  on  a  short  credit,  taking  bond  and  good  security  for  the 
amount.  ^Diis  bond  is  immediately  put  into  suit  when  it  is  due,  and  then  another 
round  of  shaving  and  extortion  takes  place,  and  may  be  repeated  until  the  original 
debt  is  doubled  or  tripled.  These  men  who  have  been  for  some  years  thus  engaged, 
look  arhead  and  secure  the  office  for  a  number  of  years  in  advance.  The  longer  uiey 
hold  it,  the  more  adroit  they-  become  in  their  extortions,  until  they  become  the  per- 
fect leeches  of  society.  It  is  in  this  office  alone,  that  the  bold  and  daring  usurer  can 
escape ;  it  throws  around  him  a  protection  which  the  law  cannot  or  does  not  break 
throuffh,  and  here  alone  the  laws  against  usury  and  extortion  are  totally  inefficient. 
Thus  it  is,  that  many  who  wish  to  mllow  the  practice  of  shaving  or  exacting  unlaw- 
fVd  interest  for  their  money,  seek  the  office  of  Deputy  SherifiT,  as  the  only  situation  in 
which  it  can  be  carried  on  with  impunity.  It  may  be  enquired,  why  are  not  these 
peculators  punished?  and  why  is  not  the  law  put  in  force  against  them  ?  The  answer 
IS,  that  the  only  persons  to  put  the  law  in  force,  are  always  so  much  in  the  power  of 
those  usurers  and  extortioners  that  they  dare  not  complain. 

.  If  the  Sheriffs  were  elected  by  the  people,  these  enormities  could  not  and  would 
not  take  place,  for,  although,  these  men  laught  escape  fixmi  the  bar  of  public  justice, 
yet  they  would  be  taken  up,  tried,  and  conoenmed  at  the  bar  of  public  opinioD,  and 
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none  such  would  be  permitted  to  hold  the  office.  Bat  it  will  be  objected,  thtt  to 
make  the  Sheriff  eligible  by  the  people,  would  be  increasing  the  turmoil  and  ttubu- 
lence  of  popular  elections,  from  which  much  danger  is  apprehended.  For  my  part, 
I  do  not  apprehend  the  danger  so  much,  or  indeed  any  at  all.  Even  in  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  which  are  held  up  to  us  as  frightful  examples  of  popular 
elections,  I  do  not  see  that  so  much  evil  has  resulted.  Where  there  is  the  vitality  of.U- 
berty,  there  will  be  the  vivacity  of  liberty,  and  this  is  far  preferable  to  the  cahn  which 
reiffns  in  those  Governments  where  there  is  no  liberty,  where  its  fires  are  repressed 
and  buried  deeply  within  the  mountain  as  it  were  that  shuts  them  in,  until  with  con- 
centrated violence  they  burst  into  a  volcano.  Carry  those  fears  a  de^^ree  further,  and 
it  may  be  found  convenient  and  safe  to  deprive  the  people  of  all  elections,  and  to  save 
them  Gtom  the  trouble  and  demoralizing  influence  of  choosing  any  of  their  public 
functionaries.  But  there  is  certainly  much  more  danger  in  this  fear,  than  all  which 
^ives  rise  to  it.  I  would  rather  drink  at  the  hving  rapid  mountain  stream,  ahhou^ 
It  may  sometimes  be  turbulent,  and  sometimes  overflow  its  banks,  than  to  drink  at  um 
stagnant  pool  which  breeds  pestilence  and  death.  The  one  is  an  apt  representation 
of  &ee  men  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights,  the  other  of  an  all  paralizing  despotism. 
Moreover,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  there  is  something  in  the  Virginian  character, 
which  secures  us  against  all  apprehension  of  those  excesses  which  have  beenpointed 
out  to  us,  as  resultmg  from  popular  elections  in  some  States  to  the  North.  Tne  peo- 
ple in  those  last  mentioned  States  are  much  more  mixed  :  the  native  American  cha- 
racter there  has  been  much  alloyed  with  a  material  which  makes  it  more  variable  and 
unstable.  Not  so  with  the  people  of  Vir^nia,  where  political  sentiment  moves  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  cannot  be  so  easily  agitated.  Their  history  shows,  that  no  capri- 
cious, or  unreasonable  commotion  has  ever  prevailed  amongst  them,  and  if  there  is  a 
people  on  earth  whom  it  is  safe  to  trust  with  their  own  business  in  this  respect,  it  is 
they.  Why,  then,  refuse  to  permit  them  to  elect  their  Sheriffs:  officers,  who  are 
elected  in  a  ffreat  majority  of  the  other  States  by  the  people  ?  especially,  when  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  the  evils  which  I  have  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Leigh  replied  at  some  length  to  Mr.  Naylor.  (But  the  Reporter  has,  unfofto- 
nately,  made  no  sketch  of  his  speech.) 

Mr.  Naylor  in  reply  to  Mr.  Leigh,  said,  that  he  knew  something  of  the  practice  in 
Maryland,  where  the  Sherifls  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  he  never  knew  or  heard 
of  the  evils,  such  as  had  been  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  as  ex- 
iting there.  In  fact,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  exist,  for  the  Sheriff  there,  be- 
fore the  sitting  of  a  court,  summonses  forty-eight  men,  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors, 
and  who  serve  during  the  whole  court.  At  the  trial  of  every  cause,  the  names  ox 
those  forty-eight  men,  written  upon  separate  tickets  are  thrown  into  a  box  promiscu- 
ously, out  of  which  the  clerk  draws  by  lot,  twelve,  who  constitute  the  jurv  to  try  the 
cause.  So  that,  unless  the  Sheriff,  during  the  sitting  of  the  court,  should  summon 
the  whole  forty-eight,  with  an  eye  to  some  particular  cause,  (which  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed,) there  can  be  no  such  packing  of  juries.  And  as  to  our  own  system  or^  se- 
lecting juries,  among  other  good  things,  which  he  did  hope  would  result  fit>m  this 
Convention,  would  be  the  removal  of  that  abomination  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice ',  for,  it  goes  upon  the  unfounded  presumption,  that  there  are  at  all  times  to  be 
found  in  the  court  yard  during  the  sitting  of  the  court  twelve  men,  who  are  compe- 
tent and  fit  to  be  trusted  in  determining  every  cause  as  it  comes  on  for  trial,  in  which 
may  be  involved  the  whole  estate,  or  the  characters  of  tliose  citizens  interested  in 
those  causes.  And  as  to  men  in  office,  such  as  Sheriffs,  pursuing  with  hostility  those 
who  voted  against  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  high  example  of  that  kind  of  vengeance 
will  remain  a  sohtary  one,  not  to  be  repeated  nor  followed  by  those  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life.  Knowing  and  believing  it  to  be  the  desire  of  a  lar^e  number  of  those 
citizens,  whom  I  have  the  honour  in  part  to  represent,  that  this  alteration  should  be 
made  in  the  Constitution,  with  whom  I  do  concur,  I  have,  therefore,  urged  it,  as  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  do. 

Mr.  Giles  supported  the  views  of  Mr.  Leigh,  and  opposed  the  resolution  as  going 
to  destroy  the  mundati^n  of  the  existing  county  court  system,  which  Mr.  G.  con- 
sidered the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  to  which  the  peaceful  and 
happy  progress  of  affairs  tor  fifly-four  years  was  mainly  to  be  attributed.  It  tended  - 
to  keep  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  class  of  society,  where  it  ought  to  be : 
it  gave  justice  to  the  poor  at  little  or  no  expense,  and  made  the  justices  of  the  peace 
to  be  wnat  their  names  import ;  the  conservators  and  promoters  of  the  social  peace  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  question  being  taken  on  Mr.  Henderson's  motion,  it  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority :  so  the  resolution  was  stricken  out. 
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le  Committee  then  rose,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dou^IaM,  of  the  Preebyterian  Church. 

The  Hoose  then  went  again  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  P.  P.  Baiboor  in 
the  Chair ;  and  the  question  being  on  the  sixth  resolution  of  the  Execotiye  Committee, 
which  is  in  the  words  fc^owing : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  commissioned  officers  of  Militia  Companies  be  nominated  te 
tlie  Executive  by  a  maiori^  of  their  respective  companies.*' 

Mr.  Mercer  moved  that  it  be  passed  by  for  the  present. 

The  Committee  then  passed  to  the  third  resolution,  which  is  as  follows: 

**  RetUvedr,  'That  the  Executive  Council,  as  at  present  organized,  ought  to  be  abol- 
iriied,  and  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  provide  any  other  Executive  Councu." 

Mr.  Mason,  observing  the  absence  of  Mr.  Nicholas,  who  had  moved  an  amendment 
to  this  resolution,  mov^  that  it  be  passed  over  for  the  present. 

The  fourth,  fiilh,  sixth  and  seventh  resolutions  having  been  passed  over  jresterday, 

The  Committee  took  up  the  eighth  resolution,  which  reads  as  follows : 

^Resolved,  That  no  pardon  shall  be  granted  in  any  case,  tmtil  after  conviction  or 
jndment." 

Mr.  Doddridge  having  called  for  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  on  which  this  reso- 
hrtioB  was  fbumied, 

Mr.  Morgan  of  Monongalia,  briefly  explained  it  to  be,  to  prevent  the  interference 
of  the  Executive  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  by  interposing  a  pardon  before  tiial 
■nd  conviction.  He  referred  to  the  cases  so  frequent  in  the  State  trials  of  England, 
where  the  Crown  had  tlurown  in  the  pardoning  prerogative  to  shield  the  accused  be- 
fore prosecution  and  judgment.  Some  instances  bad  also  occurred  in  this  country : 
he  did  not  desire  to  trammel  the  prerogative  of  pardon,  but  only  to  have  crime  proved 
before  it  was  forgiven. 

Mr.  Doddridge  thought  the  reasons  not  satisfactory.  In  cases  of  not,  or  extensive 
combinations  to  resist  me  law,  a  pardon  might  be  a  neceranry  means  of  obtaining  tes- 
timony. There  was  not  the  same  danger  of  nbuse  here  as  in  England,  because  the 
officer  having  the  pardoning  power,  is  respnnsiMe  for  nl]  hi^  acts.  The  Executive  is  % 
not  a  **  first  estate,  as  in  Europe.  Hi-  iiu'\  td  tc»  strike  onl  the  word  "Resolved,"  (in 
eiffeot  to  destro]^  the  resolution.) 

Mr.  Morgan  insisted  on  his  foriner  grciuHl,  and  stated  the  cnne  where  one  Governor, 
(Desha)  Yum  pardoned  his  son  without  conviction  or  trial.  He  saw  no  danger  of  suc^ 
eombinationa  or  conspiracies,  as  the  gentleman  had  mentioned.  He  thought  less 
daBMf  wovdd  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  tlian  its  rejection.  No  man 
ought  to  be  pardoned  without  Judicial  enquiry  into  his  offence. 

Mr.  Doddridge  admitted  this  as  a  general  rule ;  but  insisted  that  the  public  jgood 
■ught,  in  extraOTdinary  cases,  require  a  departure  from  it.  He  instanced  tne  whiskey 
insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  and  enquired  what  must  have  been  the  result,  if  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  had  been  tied  up  by  such  an  article  in  the  Constitution  ?  The 
Attorney  General  would  have  had  to  file  bills  of  indictment  against  a  whole  ooimnn- 
Bity.  Suppose  a  civil  war  to  be  quelled  by  the  arm  of  the  Government,  how  was  the 
eountry  to  oe  settled  if  such  an  obstacle  as  this  stood  in  the  way? 

Tlie  ouestion  was  then  taken  on  striking  out,  and  carried  witJiout  a  count. 

Mr.  Nicholas  having,  during  the  above  debate,  appeared  and  took  his  seat, 

Mr.  Mason  moved  uiat  the  Committee  take  up  now  the  third  resolution. 

It  was  taken  up  accordingly ^  and  again  read  as  follows: 

**  Resolt)edf  That  the  Executive  Council,  as  at  present  organised,  oufffat  to  be  dbol- 
isbed,  and  that  it  Is  inexpedient  to  provide  any  otner  Executive  Council." 

Mr.  Henderson  movea  that  the  question  on  adopting  the  two  members  of  the  reso- 
Ivtioii  be  divided. 

The  C9iair  reminded  him  that  no  question  would  be  taken  on  the  resohition,  nnlsw 
■ome  amendment  should  be  offered. 

Mr,  Nicholas  now  moved  the  fbUowing  aBiendment : 

**ResoiMd.  That  the  nmth  and  tenth  sections  of  the  present  Conftitotion  be  re- 
teiaed,  and  that  the  ele^nth  be  subetituted  by  the  following  rescrfution : 

*^  A  Privy  Cooncil  or  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  four  members,  siian  be  diotoi 
by  both  Hoosee  of  Assembly,  either  from  thehr  own  members,  or  the  people  at  large, 
to  asnst  in  the  administration  of  Government.  Thev  shall  annnaUy  choose  out  or 
their  own  members  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  in  the  case  of  the  death,  inabUity, 
or  aeeeasary  absence  of  the  Governor,  from  the  Government,  shall  act  as  Governor. 
The  Governor  shall  be  the  President  of  the  Council,  and  shall  in  all  cases  of  decinon 
have  the  casting  vote.  Two  members  with  the  Governor,  or  lieotenant  Goveittor. 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  sufficient  to  act,  and  their  advice  and  proceafings  shall 
be  entered  of  record,  and  signed  by  the  members  present,  (to  any  part  whereof  any 
BMmbOT  may  entAT  his  distent)  to  be  laid  1  ''-     "    "^ 
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for  by  them.  The  membera  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  by  both  Houses  of  Ihe 
General  Assembly  for  four  years.  At  the  first  election,  the  two  Houses  shall,  by 
joint  resolution,  divide  the  persons  elected  into  two  clesses.  The  seats  of  the  Coun- 
cillors of  the  firat  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year;  of  the 
second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year ;  so  that  one  half  may  be  chosen  every 
second  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  they  shall  be  filled 
by  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly.  An  adequate,  but  moderate  salary, 
shall  be  settled  on  them  during  their  continuance  in  office,  and  they  shall  be  incapa- 
ble during  that  time,  of  sitting  in  either  House  of  Assembly." 

Mr.  Nicholas,  without  ^oin^  into  the  general  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  abol- 
ishing the  Council,  (havmg  shewn  at  length  his  objections  to  it  on  a  late  occasion,) 
bnefly  explained  the  alterations  he  proposed  to  introduce.  Leaving  the  number  as 
at  present,  and  also  the  manner  of  appointing  the  Lieutenant  Governor ;  both  which 
he  considered  as  most  promotive  of  economy,  he  would  abolish  what  is  called  the 
^  scratchy*  or  dismission  of  two  members  selected  by  the  Legislature  to  go  out  at  a 
given  period:  this  he  had  always  disapproved,  as  an  ostracism  very  odious  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  often  very  injurious  in  its  practical  efiiect.  He  preferred  classing  the  mem- 
bers, and  letting  their  time  of  exclusion  come  on  statedly,  so  as  to  avoid  any  hard 
feeHngs  or  invidious  distinctions.  He  disliked  the  present  arrangement  in  respect  to 
the  pay  of  the  members,  which  was  besides  inoperative  in  practice,  as  by  agreement 
among  themselves,  the  total  amount  of  salary  is  equally  divided.  He  would  do  this 
by  the  Constitution.  A  more  important  chan^  was  to  give  the  Governor  the  costing 
vote  where  the  Council  shall  be  equally  divided.  He  concluded  by  a  few  genenu 
remarks  on  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  Executive. 

Mr.  Giles  now  rose  in  support  of  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Nicholas,  and  contended 
with  great  earnestness  against  the  abolition  of  the  Council.  He  replied  to  an  argu- 
ment repeatedly  urged  by  Mr.  Doddridge,  as  to  the  very  decided  majority  of  the  free- 
holders who  had  called  the  Convention.  He  had  always  doubted  that  there  was  any 
Btich  majority  actually  in  favour  of  the  measure.  Those  who  were  contented  with 
the  present  state  of  things  had,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  either  not  voted  at  all,  or 
consented  to  the  Convention  out  of  a  wish  to  indulge  tlieir  neighbours :  while  those 
on  the  other  side  had  been  active  and  perseveringr,  and  had  turned  out  to  a  man.  He 
believed  if  the  two  first  classes  should  be  added  to  the  minority,  there  would  be  a 
lar^  majority  in  opposition  to  the  whole  affair.  However  this  mi^ht  be,  he  had  not 
a  ooubt  that  now,  alter  the  exhibition  made  by  this  body,  the  majonty  would  be  very 
decided. 

He  then  went  into  an  examination  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  body — 
the  relation  of  the  Council  to  the  Governor  as  advisers,  and  the  liberty  as  well  as 
personal  responsibility  of  that  officer;  contending  that  a  more  responsible  body,  in 
every  particular  of  all  its  acts,  did  not  exist  under  the  sun — and  challenging  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to  devise,  if  they  could,  any  conceivable  mode  to  make 
persons  more  responsible.  Every  act  and  every  advice  had  to  be  recorded  and  signed, 
submitted  annually  to  that  body  firom  whom  they  received  their  office,  and  then  pub- 
lished to  all  the  world.  Nay,  Che  principle  was  carried  even  to  harshness ;  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  scratch,  or  ostracism  of  the  Council :  a  measure  shewing,  however,  the 
wise  caution  of  the  framers  of  the  system,  and  one  which  had  a  powenul,  though  not 
a  pleasant  influence  as  a  stimulant  to  duty.  He  was  willing  to  nave  this  feature  sof- 
tened. Nor  was  the  impeachment  of  the  Governor  so  arranged,  that  before  it  could 
be  issued,  he  was  out  or  office.  It  did  not  commence  till  he  was  out  of  office,  and 
then  it  might  disqualify  him  from  office  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  What  more  would 
they  desire  an  impeachment  to  effect  ? 

He  then  went  into  a  review  of  the  power  of  the  Executive.  He  referred  to  tlie 
mass  of  incidental  power  thrown  into  its  hands  every  year  by  the  orders  of  th6  Legis- 
lature, and  the  satisfiictory  manner  in  which  it  had  always  been  exercised ;  on  which 
point  he  adverted  to  the  late  quotations  from  the  Legislative  Journal,  and  tlie  result 
m  triumphantly  vindicating  the  parties  accused.  He  touched  on  the  power  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor — and  on  the  abortive  attempt  to  improve  the  nature  of  his  of- 
fice — the  new  plan  gave  him  no  duties  at  all.  As  to  substituting  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, the  Treasurer  and  Auditor  as  a  Council,  he  scouted  the  idea.  The  first  of  these 
officers  is  now  the  Grovernor's  official  adviser,  and  the  other  two,  it  is  his  business  to 
watch  over  and  controul,  (and  this  had  been  so  done  as  to  detect  great  defiilcations 
and  save  much  money  to  the  Commonwealth.) 

The  pardoning  power  had  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Nicholas.  The  administration  of 
the  Contingent  Fund  was,  in  practice,  the  scrutiny  of  a  miser  over  his  gold  :  accounts 
were  sifted  down  to  a  dollar,  insomuch  that  the  money-hunters  had  given  up  the 
Council  entirely. 

Mr.  G.  then  went  into  an  earnest  remonstrance  against  pultinff  down  an  institution 
full  of  wisdom,  tested  by  fifly-four  years'  experience,  and  which  defied  scrutiny. 
When  called  to  build  up  something  in  its  place,  they  flinched,  and  could  not  agree. 
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wished  to  aMimnatii  the  Ezeentive  of  thie  Stite,  to  thet  of  the  United  Stfllee, 
which  he  riewed  as  neither  more  nor  leee  than  a  limited  monarch.  Mr.  G.  here 
went  into  the  practical  effects  which  had  been  jurodiiced  in  the  General  GoTemment 
by  Executive  patronage,  &o.  ai\d  deprecated  the  introduction  of  aimilar  eTils  into 
Virginia.  He  adverted  to  the  Executive  of  Penneylvaniay  aa  fumiahing  a  nmilar  il- 
lustration,  thouffh  on  a  amaller  ecale.  He  concluded  by  forcibly  pressing  the  renMm- 
sibility  under  which  every  member  was  acting,  and  the^eolemn  results  to  himselfand 
topoeterity.* 

The  Convention  now  became  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  quest^ns  of  order  whieh 
suspended  all  actual  business  for  a  long  time ;  the  perticolarB  of  which  can  be  of  no 
interest  to  the  pubUc.  They  at  length  became  extricated  bv  a  motion  of  Mr.  Powell 
to  strike  out  the  last  clause  of  the  resolution  reported  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
vix:  **and  that  it  it  intxpediail  to  appoint  any  other  Executive  CauncU.'* 

The  question  being  taken  on  this  question,  it  was  carried :  Ayes  65. 

[So  the  Committee  determined  that  it  is  expedient  there  shall  be  a  CoumeU :  and  by 
leaving  the  first  clause  standing,  viz : 

^*Regolvedf  That  the  Executive  Council  as  at  present  organized,  ought  to  be 
abolished :"  They  did  virtually  determine,  that  the  Council  shall  mot  be  constituted 
as  at  present.] 

Mr.  Nicholas  now  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 

"  Resolved^  That  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  the  piesent  Constitution  be  retained, 
and  that  the  eleventh  be  substituted  by  the  following  resolution :" 

"  A  Privy  Council  or  Council  of  State,  consistinff  of  four  members,  shall  be  ohosen 
by  joint  baflot  of  both  Houses  of  Assembly,  either  from  their  own  members,  or  the 
people  at  larn,  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  Government  They  shall  annually 
choose  out  <u  their  own  members,  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  in  case  of  the  death, 
inability,  or  necessary  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  Government,  shall  act  as 
Governor.  The  Governor  shall  be  the  President  of  the  Council,  and  shall  in  all 
cases  of  division,  have  the  casting  vote.  Two  members,  with  the  Governor  or  Lie«- 
tenant  Governor,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  sufficient  to  act,  and  their  advice  and 
proceedings  shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  signed  bv  the  members  present  (to  any 
part  whereof,  any  member  may  enter  his  dissent)  to  oe  laid  before  the  General  As- 
sembly, when  called  for  by  them.  The  members  of  that  Council  shall  be  elected  by 
joint  ballot  of  both  Houses  of  the  General  Aisembly,  for  four  years.  At  the  first 
•lection  the  two  Houses  shall  by  joint  reeolution,  divide  the  persons  elected  into  two 
dasses.  The  seats  of'  the  Councillors  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  second  year;  of  the  second  class  at  the  ex|nration  of  the  fourth  year;  so 
that  one  half  may  be  choeen  every  second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resigna- 
tion, or  otherwise,  they  shall  be  filled  by  jomt  ballot  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General 
Assembly.  An  adequate,  but  moderate  salary,  shall  be  settled  on  them  daring  their 
continuance  in  office,  and  they  shall  be  incapable  during  that  time,  of  sitting  in  either 
House  of  Assembly." 

The  question  was  taken  urithout  debate,  and  decided  in  the  negative:  Ayes  33, 
Moes  not  counted. 

(Messrs.  Monroe,  Marshall  and  Giles,  in  the  affirmative ;  Mr.  Madiscm  in  the 
BSfative.) 

So  Mr.  Nicholas's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Blr.  L«eigh  now  enquiring,  what  sort  of  a  Council  gentlemen  wished .' 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  referred  him  to  section  eleventh  of  Mr.  Powell's  substitute : 

"  Sect  11.  The  Ck)vemor  shall  have  power  to  require  in  writing,  the  opinions  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  of  the  Attorney  General,  upon  all  matters  aj^Mrtaining 
to  the  duties  of  his  office." 

Mr.  Leiffh  denied  that  this  was  any  Council  at  all.  The  Governor  had  now  the 
right  to  ask  counsel  where  he  pleased.  The  Attorney  Creneral  answered  him  offici- 
ally— but  other  lawyers  were  frequently  consulted,  and  who  would  refuse  i 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  said,  the  plan  made  it  obligatory,  and  did  not  leave  it  a  mere  act  of 
courtesy. 

Mr.  Leigh  thought  the  difference  immaterial  in  practice.  His  idea  of  a  Council 
was,  that  &ey  wtut  be  consulted,  and  that  the  Governor  must  act  according  to  their 
official  advice. 

After  some  conversation  between  Messrs.  Leigh  and  Powell, 

Mr.  Bipdnax  moved  a  modification  of  the  proposition,  which  had  been  offered  by 
Mr.  Nicholas,  viz : 

"  A  Privy  Council  or  Council  of  State,  otmsisting  of  members,  shall  be  cho- 

sen by  both  Houses  of  Assembly,  either  from  their  own  members,  or  the  people  at 
large,  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  Government" 

His  wish  was  to  fill  the  blank  with  an  odd  number,  three  or  five. 

*  For  a  Bwre  extended  wport  of  Mr.  Giie«»>H>eeeh,iee  the. d^««i 
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Mr.  M*Co7  Mid,  m  it  Maiiiftd  prattjr  cenerally  determined,  thai  a  Lienteaaiit  Gov- 
emor  there  is  to  be,  eoinehow  or  other,  he  made  the  eoffgeetioii,  whether  it  would  not 
be  well  to  give  to  him  the  datiea  now  perf(»med  by  the  CouncU  ?  He  presumed  it 
was  not  the  plan  to  have  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  should  only  be  the  President 
of  a  Bank,  and  act  in  case  of  the  Governor's  death.  He  oujfht  to  have  some  duW, 
which  ooBtinoally  devolved  on  him ;  and  he  could  not  imagme  any  thing  better  ror 
him  to  do.  than  to  perfect  himself  in  .his  knowledge  of  the  office  of  Governor,  by 
acting  as  nis  Council.  He  would  make  the  Lieutenant  Governor  a  subrtitute  for  the 
Council.  , 

Mr.  Meroer  svij||gissted  to  Mr.  Brodnaz,  as  a  difficulty  growing  out  of  his  plan,  that 
if  the  Council  were  all  in  attendance,  and  the  numbier  uneven,  the  Governor  must 
either  have^two  votes,  or  in,  fact  none  at  all ;  and  if  the  advice  of  the  Council  is  to 
be  made  binding,  where  is  his  power  ?  If  any  thing  was  to  be  considered  as  settled  in 
Republican  Government,  it  was,  that  the  Executive  should  derive  its  power  fixun  the 
people,  and  be  responsible  to  them ;  and  that  being  thus  responsible,  should  be  so 


others,  it  had  been  abolished. 

Blr.  Brodnax  reolied— this  was  a  matter  of  detail  to  be  settled  aAerwarde— eome 
migfat  be  sick  or  aosent,  it  was  rarely  that  all  the  members  of  anv  deliberative  body 
were  in  attendance.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  had  beep  so  rude  as 
Co  get  sick  and  confine  themselves  to  their  rooms.  As  to  the  Governor,  he  must 
never  die:  it  would  be  infamous — ^treason — a  desertion  of  his  post:  for,  no  substitii- 
lion  had  been  provided.  As  to  the  idea  of  the  Lieutenant  €rovemor*8  performing  the 
duties  of  the  Council,  it  seemed  to  him  very  strange.  He  drew  a  picture  of  °'  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Grovemor  teU  a  tete,  wanning  their  toes  before  the  fire,*' 
and  then  represented  the  Governor  as  bound  to  take  the  advice  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  so  the  latter  would  rule. 

Bfr.  Nicholas  replied  to  Mr.  M'Coy — and  stating  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  be. 
politically,  a  nonentity  unless  in  case  of  the  Governor's  death,  asked  how  he  could 
he  his  Council  ?  If  he  was  to  be  always  ready  to  act  in  case  of  the  Governor's  ab- 
eenoe  or  death,  he  must  alwavs  be  on  the  spot,  and  have  a  competent  salary — and  so 
,he  a  charge  on  the  State  while  he  did  nothing. 

Mr.  N.  then  read  a  section  of  an  act  empowering  the  Grovemor  to  supervise  the 
Auditor,  Treasurer,  &e,  and  to  demand  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Leiffh  now  took  the  floor  in  earnest  defence  of  the  Council  as  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  Constitution,  the  preservation  of  which  was  essential  to  the 
peace  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  compared  the  plans  of  a  Council  whose  advice 
the  Governor  shall  be  obliged  to  obtain,  (then  acting  on  his  own  responsibilitv)  and  a 
Council  whose  advice  he  might  ask  or  not  at  pleasure.  He  warmly  defended  the  ex- 
isting ]^an  as  calculated,  fir^  to  divide  the  power  of  Executive  patronage,  so  as  to 
render  it  innocuous ;  second,  to  supply  to  a  Uovemor  new  in  office  a  mass  of  expe- 
rience in  the  details  of  police,  and  of  information  essential  to  the  right  discharge  of 
his  du^ ;  third,  to  five  him  mature  and  recorded  advice  on  all  his  official  acts--ad- 
▼ice  he  was  compelLBd  to  ask,  and  by  which  he  was  usually  governed,  though  free  to 
disregard  it  if  he  was  willing  to  risk  the  reiponsibilit^. 

This  last,  he  contended  for  as  the  vital  principle  of'^the  present  Executive  system. 
He  dwelt  on  the  virtues  which  had  adorned  this  Council;  the  assiduity  with  which 
they  hid  attended  to  their  duties,  and  the  happy  effects  to  the  public  peace  which  had 
ffrown  out  of  this  system  for  fifly-four  years.  Not  a  charge  could  be  substantiated  to 
anew  usurpation  or  oppression :  on  this  subject  he  reiterated  his  challenge  to  the  world, 
professing  to  stand  ready  at  any  moment  to  meet  and  refute  the  charge.  He  depre- 
cated it  as  the  very  wantonness  of  innovation  to  destroy  such  an  institution,  which 
had  continued  through  two  wars,  in  the  most  anxious  period  of  the  world's  history, 
without  a  single  act  of  oppression.  Could  as  much  be  said  for  any  Executive  on 
earth  beside  ?  He  adverted  to  one  of  their  acts  of  mercy  in  oardoninff  a  criminal — he 
thouffht  they  had  erred — ^but  it  was  not  to  save  a  rich  or  innuentifl  delinquent,  but  a 
Boor  despised  slave.  (Here  he  quoted  Sterne  with  happy  effect.)  He  earnestly  pleaded, 
for  the  love  of  Heaven,  that  the  Committee  would  not,  when  in  perfect  political 
health,  venture  on  such  an  experiment  upon  the  happiness  of  the  Commonwealth. 
He  eoBcluded  a  very  imi>assioned  address,  by  saying  that  he  felt  bound  to  say  thus 
much,  to  save  an  institution  he  had  always  viewed  next  after  the  Freehold  Sufi&age, 
and  the  happv  system  of  County  Court  police,  as  the  diitinguishing  excellence  of^ie 
Gemmonwealth.  Give  me,  said  Mr.  L.  this  plural  Executive :  ffive  me  the  neigh- 
bourly tribunals  of  the  County  Court  system,  which  bring  justice  to  every  man's 
door  almost  firee  of  expense :  and  give  me,  finally,  the  power  of  Government  in  the 
bands  of  the  indepenoent  yeomanry  of  the  State ;  and  I  will  be  content  that  you 
aodify  or  iholiah  all  the  vest  at  your  pleasure. 
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Mr.  M'Coy  explained  in  reply  to  Mr.  Brodnax,  who,  lie  tlMMif  bt,  k«d  tratod  hie 
■Of  geetion  rather  cavalierly. 

Mr.  Brodnax  explained  in  reply,  disclaiming  the  least  intentional  disrespect.  As  a 
close  to  Mr.  Leigh  s  appeal,  he  promised  an  anecdote :  and  then  referred  to  the  well 
known  epitaph,  *<  I  was  well — seeking  to  be  better — I  took  physic — and  here  I  am." 

Mr.  Johnson  explained  the  grounds  on  which  he  had  voted  against  the  proposition 
of  Mr.  Nicholas,  and  should  vote  against  it  as  now  n^odified.  Ue  was  not  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  the  Council  as  now  organized  ought  to  be  abolished :  he  would  not 
say  that  he  should  never  so  vote  under  any  circumstances,  but  never  until  some  plan 
should  be  proposed  which  his  mind  could  prefer. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  he  now  rose  for  the  first  and  last  time,  to  make  his  protest  against 
the  assertion,  so  oHen  repeated,  that  the  friends  of  a  different  organization  of  some 
features  of  the  Government  meant  any  ttxmton  innoixUion  in  the  existing  Constitu- 
tion; and  against  the  assertion,  made  before,  and  now  repeated,  that  because  no  spe- 
cification ot  examples  of  the  abuse  of  power  had  been  brought  forward,  that  it  was, 
therefore,  to  be  inlerred,  that  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House,  *  dare  noi'  make  the 
attempt.  He  said  thus  much,  lest  his  silence  might  be  construed  into  an  acquiescence 
in  the  truth  of  such  a  position. 

Mr.  Randolph  then  addressed  the  Committee  nearly  as  follows : 

I  was  of  opinion,  before  I  came  to  this  Assembly,  that  this  species  of  legislation 
was  an  anomaly.  1  did  not  expect  to  find  introduced  here,  the  practice  which  obtains 
in  the  British  House  of  Peers ;  where  every  member — every  noble  Lord — represent- 
ing his  noble  self,  is  at  liberty  to  enter  his  protest  on  the  Journal  of  the  House,  againsl 
any  thing  he  happens  to  disapprove. 

I  don't  know  where  the  protest  of  the  gentleman  over  the  way  is  intended  to  be 
inscribed ;  but,  inscribe  it  where  he  will,  there  are  none  who  will  remember  it  to-mor- 
row. 

Sir,  I  have  been  brought  by  experience— and  especially  by  recent  observation,  to 
the  conclusion  to  which  a  man  of  sense  and  reflection  mif  ht  have  arrived  a  priori — 
that  of  all  the  mechanists  under  the  sun.  Constitution-makers  least  understand  their 
own  trade.  We  have  given,  I  think,  to  all  the  world,  most  ample  evidence  of  our  un- 
fitness— I  do  not  say  to  Tnake  a  Constitution — but  I  was  almost  about  to  say,  to  tinker 
the  old  Constitution  we  have.  Sir,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  this  Assembly  has  already 
lost — and  is  daily  losing  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Virginia.  It  becomes  not  me 
to  pass  an  eulogium  on  liie  wisdom  and  the  worth  of  many  of  those  who  compose  it ; 
but  the  truth  is,  such  is  the  wisdom  of  our  existing  form  of  Government,  that  no 
proposition  can  be  brought  forward  witii  a  view  to  iniake  an  inrocui  upon  it,  that  can 
comnuind  a  respectable  majority :  when  i  say  respectable,  I  refer,  of  course,  to  num- 
bers only — not  one,  that  can  ^t  in  its  favor,  a  respectable  majority — and  yet,  nothing 
short  of  an  overtohdming  majority,  can  reconcile  the  people  of  Virginia  to  any  impor- 
tant change  in  their  fundamental  law. 

I  did  vote,  reluctantly,  for  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Richmond  ',  but  I 
had  almost  risen  from  my  seat  to  move  to  strike  out  the  clause  for  abolishing  the 
Council.  It  has  been  better  said,  than  I  am  capable  of  saying  it,  that  the  lust  of  mno- 
yation — ^for  it  is  a  lust — ^that  is  the  proper  term  for  an  unlawlul  desire — this  lust  of  in- 
novation— ^this  rei'um  ruwarum  luhido  has  been  the  death  of  all  Republics.  AU  men 
of  sense,  ought  to  guard  and  warn  tiieir  neighbours  against  it.  Sir,  I  have  felt  deep 
affliction — mortification — and  humiliation,  at  seeing  this  venerable  fabric  of  our  Go- 
vernment treated  witli  as  little  ceremony  as  a  mouse  in  the  receiver  of  a  natural  phi- 
losopher and -experimenter.  There  are  some  things  wliich  ought  to  be  changed.*  I  had 
hoped  we  shoiild  at  length  have  come  to  the  source  of  the  disease — which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Judicial  body.  It  is  because  of  the  delay — the  delay  ad  indefinitttm—1 
speak  it  with  feelings  the  most  respectful  toward  those — and  there  are  such — who 
have  faithfully  discharged  their  duty  ;  but  it  is  the  want  of  that  faithful  discharge  of* 
it,  in  too  many,  which  has  brought  all  this  about.  Sir,  it  is  there  we  ought  to  apply 
the  remedy.     But  I  am  goin^  away  from  the  point  before  the  Committee. 

I  rose  to  movej^d  when  m  order,  I  shall  move  you,  to  strike  out  the  whole  of  the 
resolution. 

Sir,  our  discussions  here  have  brought  to  my  recollection  that  beautiful  apoloffue, 
or  fable,  of  Addison's,  where  he  represents  the  whole  human  race  as  summoned  by 
Jupiter  into  one  assembly — ^the  God  listens  to  their  various  complaints,  and  then  gives 
penniiuion  to  each  to  lay  down  his  own  grievance  and  take  up  any  that  he  ch<Me  to 
select  among  those  deposited  by  his  neiglibours.  A  very  handsome  well-made  man 
lays  down  a  disease  under  which  he  labours,  and  takes  up  the  deformity  which  a 
hump-backed  man  had  thrown  off:  A  mother  brings  her  undutifiil  son — a  wife  her 
had  husband.  A  husband  comes  with  his  shrew  of  a  wife,  and  selects  another  partner, 
who.  as  he  believes,  will  suit  him  better.  All  were  anxious  to  make  the  ohanee ;  for 
it  is  human  nature.  Sir,  to  view  all  the  miseries  of  others  as  very  easy  to  be  endured : 
yes,  Sir,  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  endure  other  people's  evils,  unleai  it  be  to  i^eiMl 
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oUier  people's  money.  The  assembly  htvkt  up  well  pleased,  and  each  retained  to 
his  home  to  try  his  altered  situation.  But,  Sir,  what  was  the  issue  ?  In  a  little  time 
they  all  came  back  ajpiin.  The  once  handsome  man  came  to  be  set  free  from  his 
hump— the  diseased  man  to  take  it  back  again :  The  lady  brought  her  new  husband, 
and  the  man  who  had  before  brought  his  shrew  of  a  wife,  came  Iwck  to  seek  her  again : 
declaring  that  long  habit  and  intimacy  had  so  cemented  their  union,  that  the  old  wo- 
man was  the  best  companion  after  all. 

^Here  loud  laughter  was  heard  in  the  gallery,  and  the  Chair  repeatedly  called  to 
order.)  Sir,  I  mean  no  pleasantly  on  such  a  subject:  but  what  I  mean  is  this;  that 
there  is  not  now  a  mol-content  in  the  Commonwealth,  who,  oAer  tliiii  new  Constitu- 
tion shall  have  been  adopted,  will  not  in  six  months  more  be  juiit  as  much  dissatisfied 
and  more  than  he  is  now.  But  even  if  I  am  mistaken  in  this,  recollect  what  a  vast 
minority  you  must  have  opposed  to  your  plan.  I  believe  there  is  a  majority  who  are 
well  satisned  with  the  Council  they  have  had  for  these  fifty-four  years,  and  who  will 
see  it  abolished  with  regret.  Recollect  that  change  is  not  always  amendment.  Re- 
member that  you  have  to  reconcile  to  new  institutions  the  whole  mass  of  those  who 
are  contented  with  what  they  have,  and  seek  no  change---and  besides  these,  all  the 
disappointed  of  the  other  class;  and  what  possible  chance  is  there  thatyour  new  Con- 
stitution can  be  accepted  ?  If  you  change  the  existing  form  of  your  Executive,  your 
Governor  may  oome  to  the  most  important  decisions  at  the  most  unguarded  moments. 
Publicity  is  the  guardian  of  virtue.  He  cannot  now  decide  in  secret,  where  no  eye 
is  upon  him  but  that  eye,  which  we  are  all  too  apt  to  forget.  It  is  in  privacy  that  the 
deepest  and  most  damning  crmes  are  perpetratea.  The  man  who  is  goine  to  commit 
wickedness,  ever  shrinks  firom  the  eye  of  his  neighbour.  Gentlemen  tell  us  of  the 
economy  of  this  new  Constitution— W  abolishing  the  Council  and  retrenching  the 
numbers  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  they  are  to  save  the  Commonwealth  a  matter  of 
some  5  or  6,000  dollars.  Why,  Sir,  the  expense  of  this  Convention,  placed  in  the 
fbnds,  would  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Council  forever — ^yes,  Sir,  forever. 

These  savings  made  by  paring  down  the  Legislature,  and  lopping  off  the  Council, 
may  not  prove  to  be  true  economy.  Remember  the  fable — if  the  sheep  will  not  spare 
enough  of  their  fleece  to  feed  the  dogs,  they  may  have  to  spare  the  whole  of  it,  and 
the  carcass  to  boot,  to  the  wolf 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  that  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  maintain  silence  under  the  repeated 
challenges  so  pointedly  made  on  the  other  side,  as  long  as  silence  was  possible :  yet  to 
guard  against  the  imputation  of  acquiescence  in  the  views  expressed  m  the  remark* 
of  the  gentleman  fit>m  Chesterfield,  he  had  used  a  farm  of  expression  common  to  the 
humblest  individual  in  the  humblest  aseembly,  by  saying  that  he  protested  against 
such  an  imputation :  and  now  he  had  been  told,  tnat  his  protest,  made  to-day,  would 
be  forgotten  to-morrow ;  and  this  in  a  tone  and  manner,  to  which  he  could  not  but 
take  exception.    Humble  as  his  station  might  be,  he  had  constituents,  whose  eye  mm 

Son  him ;  who  watched  over  all  his  official  conduct :  and  he  could  have  stated  several 
uses,  which  had  been  practised  in  special  relation  to  them :  having  enjoyed  the  mani- 
festation of  their  favour  and  affection,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  during  which  time 
it  had  never  been  intermitted,  he  felt  bound  to  take  care  that  his  conduct  should  not 
be  misunderstood.  Hitherto,  he  had  done  nothing  which  had  induced  them  to  with- 
draw their  confidence  from  ktm^  and  he  trusted  he  never  should. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Brodnaz,  and  de- 
cided in  the  negative— Ayes  39,  Noes  not  counted. 

Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Marshall  j9v«,  Mr.  Madison  J{b^ 

Mr.  Randolph  now  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole  of  the  resolution,  in  order,  that 
should  it  prevail,  the  field  might  be  clear,  and  gentlemen  have  a  carte  blanche  before 
them. 

The  question  being  taken,  it  was  decided  in  the  negative— Ayes  39,  Noes  53. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  now  moved  the  following  amendment : 

Afler  these  words,  "  Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Council,  as  at  present  organized, 
ought  to  be  abolished,"  add  these  words,  **  and  that  the  Governor  shall  have  power  to 
require  in  writing,  the  opinions  of  upon  all  matters  appertaining  to  the 

duties  of  his  office." 

The  amendment  was  adopted — Ayes  50. 

(Mr.  Madison  in  the  afiumative.) 

The  Convention  having  now  acted  upon,  or  else  resolved,  for  the  present,  to  ptM 
by  all  the  resolutions  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Mr.  Powell  expressed  a  desire  to  present  and  to  discuss  his  substitute,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Gk>vemor  and  Lieutenant  Grovemor,  which  he  had  offered  in  the  Executive 
Committee :  but  Mr.  Henderson  suggesting  that  it  was  now  too  late  an  hour  (three 
o'clock)  to  enter  on  that  discussion,  moved  mat  the  Committee  rise. 

It  rose  acf^rdingly,  and  thereupon  the  House  adjourned. 
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MONDAY,  NoTXMBBR  90, 1899. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  mnd  wai  opened  with  prtyer  by  the  Rer.  Mr. 
Sjrkes,  of  tiie  Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  Upehur  of  Northampton,  submitted  as  a  proposition  for  a  compromise,  the  fi^ 
lowing: 

"  Jtaohtedf  That  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
members,  (^  which  there  shall  be  chosen  for  the  first  district,  or  district  West  of  thie 
Alleghany  Mountain,  26 

For  the  second  district,  or  district  of  the  Valley,  93 

For  the  third  district,  or  district  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Tide-water,  38 

For  the  fourth  district,  or  district  between  the  head  of  Tide-water  and  the 

Ooean,  34 

<'  Remtlvetdf  That  the  Senate  shall  consist  of  thirty  members,  of  which  there 
shall  be  chosen  for  the  first  district  aforesaid,  7 

For  the  second  district  aforesaid,  6 

For  the  third  district  aforesaid,  9 

For  the  fourth  district  aforesaid,  8 

"  BMolvtdf  That  the  Legislature  shall  have  power  to  re-arrange  the  Representation 
in  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly  once  in  every  years  upon  a  ftir 

average  of  the  following  ratios,  to  wit :  1st,  of  white  population;  2d,  of  white  popula- 
tion lud  taxation  combmed;  3d,  of  the  Federal  numbers:  Promded,  That  the  number 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  never  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty,  nor  the  number 
q£  the  Senate  forty." 

Mr*  Upshur  accompanied  this  proposition  with  a  few  remarks  in  explanation  of  its 
principles.  He  referred  to  the  three  parties  into  which  the  House  had  been  divided, 
viz :  those  who  were  in  favor  of  the  Iwsis  of  white  population  exclusively ;  those  who 
were  in  favor  of  the  basis  of  white  population  combined  with  taxation,  and  those  who 
were  in  &vor  of  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers.  He  stated  his  own  plan  to  be  an  ave- 
rage, as  nearljr  as  was  practicable,  of  all  these  three  ratios.  He  had  carefully  abstained 
firoin  introducing  simple  taxation  as  an  element,  bein^  anxious  to  conciUate  as  far  as 
possible,  the  feeiincs  of  Western  members,  and  desiring  to  ofifer  every  concession  oa 
his  own  part,  which  was  possible,  without  a  to^  sacrifice  of  principle,  and  an  utter 
disregard  of  those  great  interests  which  it  was  the  object  of  all  parties  to  protect.  He 
said  it  was  obvious  that  the  basis,  thus  presented  by  him,  roust  operate  fiivorably  to  those 
portions  of  the  country  which  were  increasing  most  rapidly  in  all  the  elements  of 
which  the  basis  was  composed.  In  effect,  he  would  not  doubt  that  the  power  now 
held  by  the  East,  would  in  a  few  years  only,  be  transferred  to  the  West.  He  had 
not,  however,  made  any  calculations  upon  the  subject,  founded  on  our  statistical  tables. 
He  had  purposely  avoided  every  thing  of  the  kind.  He  could  not  tell,  nor  did  he  de- 
sire to  know,  whether  the  West  would  possess  a  majority  in  the  Legislature  in  one  year 
or  in  fifty  years.  He  presented  his  basis  as  a  just  and  fair  compromise  among  all  par- 
ties, and  being  just  and  fair  in  principle,  he  left  its  operation  upon  the  several  divi- 
sions of  the  State,  to  future  times.  So  fiir  as  the  Senate  was  concerned,  his  Western 
£riends  would  perceive  at  a  glance,  that  his  proposition  was  much  more  favorable  to 
them  than  any  other  which  had  been  ofiered.  With  this  explanation  of  his  views  of 
the  principles  of  the  measure  he  proposed,  he  moved  that  his  resolutions  be  reforred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members.  This  was 
accordingly  done. 

Mr.  Leigh  now  submitted  the  following  with  a  like  view.  He  insisted  only  on  the 
principle  on  which  it  proceeded.  And  was  willing  if  that  was  preserved,  that  the 
details  should  be  modified : 

'<  That  Representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

**  The  twenty-six  counties  lying  West  .of  the  Alleghany  shall  have  twenty-aijc 
Delegates ; 

**  The  fourteen  counties  lying  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge  shall  have 
twenty-three  Delegates ; 

*<  The  twenty-nine  counties  lying  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  above  tide-water  shall 
have  forty-two  Dele^tes ; 

**  And  the  thirty-six  counties  and  four  towns  lying  on  tide-water  shall  have  thirty- 
five  Delegates. 

<<  No  more  new  counties  shall  ever  be  formed  of  the  territory  lying  East  of  the  Blue 
Bidge  of  mountains ;  but  the  Legislature  may  in  its  discretion  horn  time  to  time,  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  both  Houses  concurring,  whensoever  the  increase  of 
the  population  of  the  country  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  more  convenient  ad- 
mimstration  of  justice  and  poUce  may  require,  form  new  counties,  not  exceeding 
eight,  out  of  the  territory  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  whenever  any  such  new 
county  shall  be  formed,  an  additional  Delegate  shall  be  allowed  to  the  country  West 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.      '  ^  -^ 
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**  And  the  LefrieUivure,  htTing  regard  to  the  rektiye  itate  of  the  population  of  the 
respective  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  and  three-fiflhs  of  both  Houses  always  con- 
curring, may,  at  any  time,  form  two  or  more  contiguous  counties,  into  one  district,  for 
the  election  of  one  Delejgate;  and  may  allow  one  or  more  additional  Delegates  to  any 
county,  city,  town,  or  district,  so  that  none  shall  ever  be  allowed  more  than  four 
Delegates;  and  may  reduce  the  number  of  Delegates  which  may  or  shall  be  allowed 
to  any  county;  city,  or  town,  to  which  more  than  one  Delegate  may  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  allowed,  so  that  each  be  allowed  at  least  one  :  Provided,  That  the  numbeir 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  never  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty." 

Mr.  Cooke,  at  the  request  of  sundry  members  from  the  Western  and  middle  pvti 
of  the  State,  submitted  the  following  proposition  for  compromise,  which  he  stated  to  be 
the  result  of  an  earnest,  honest,  and  laborious  comparison  of  opinions  among  members 
from  that  portion  of  the  State,  and  to  have  the  support  of  a  lai^e  portion  of  thoee  who 
were  the  rriends  of  the  white  basis : 

<*  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee^  the  Legislative  Department  of 
the  Government  of  this  Commonwealth,  should  consist  of  a  Senate  containing  thirty- 
six,  and  a  House  of  Delegates  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  members. 

**  That  the  principle  of  Representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates  should  be  equal 
Representation,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  the  free  white  people  in  every  part  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

**  That  the  principle  of  Representation  in  the  Senate  should  be  equal  Representa- 
tion, as  nearly  as  may  be,  or  all  free  persons  taken  in  connection  with  three-fifths 
of  ail  other  persons,  in  every  part  of  the  Conmionwealth ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
equal  Representation,  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  of  what  is  familiarly  called 
<  Federal  numbers.' 

"  That  an  apportionment  should  be  made,  as  soon  as  may  be,  after  the  next  census 
which  shall  be  taken  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  of  the  members  of  the 
two  Houses  respectively,  on  the  principles  above  stated  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. 

«  That  in  de&ult  of  a  census  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  1830,  or 
at  any  future  Constitutional  period,  it  should  be  the  du^  of  the  Legislature  to 
•    •    lofth"    '^ 


%  census  of  the  population  of^this  Commonwealth  to  be  taken,  as  soon  as  may  be  after 
such  de&ult  shall  occur. 

**  That  it  should  be  competent  to  the  Legislature  to  substitute  a  census  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  State,  for  the  Federal  census,  if  the  latter,  after  it  shall  have  been 
t^en,  shall  be  considered  by  the  Legislature  as  inaccurate  or  imperfect:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  next  ensuing  Federal  census,  or  that  of  1830,  shall  be  definitely 
taken,  as  the  basis  of  the  first  apportionment. 

<*  That  there  should  be,  as  soon  as  may  be,  after  the  organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  any  new  Constitution,  or  any  amended  Constitution  which  shall  be 
adopted  by  the  people  of  Virginia,  on  the  recommendation  of  this  Convention,  and 
at  tne  expiration  of  every  ten  years  thereafter,  an  assessment  of  all  the  lands  subject 
to  taxation,  within  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth." 

This  scheme,  continued  Mr.  C.  for  apportioning  Representation  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  on  the  principle  of  compromise,  has  one  recommendation  which  en- 
titles it  to  the  respectful  consideration  of  the  House.  It  is  the  result  of  an  earnest, 
honest,  and  laborious  investigation  and  comparison  of  opinions,  made  by  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  members  firom  the  middle  and  Western  districts,  and  indeed,  by 
nearly  all  those  who  voted  for  what  is  familiarly  called  **  the  white  basis"  of  Repre- 
sentation, as  the  rule  of  apportionment  in  the  House  of  Delegates. 

We  had  not  been  long  assembled  in  this  place,  said  Mr.  C.,  before  the  character 
and  views  of  the  two  parties  which  divide  the  House  were  distinctly  seen,  ^e 
of  these  parties,  distinguished  by  brilliant  talents,  and  respectajile,  even  for  its  num- 
bers, but  still  a  small  minority,  was  opposed  to'all  change  whatsoever.  Some  of  them, 
because  they  considered  the  Constitution  under  which  we  have  Uved  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  as  perfect  as  any  institution  merely  human,  can  well  be ;  others,  be- 
cause they  thought  that  its  de&cts  were  more  tlian  counterbalanced  by  its  valuable 
features,  and  that  it  was  better,  as  they  themselves  expressed  it,  **  to  bear  the  ills  we 
have,  than  fly  to  others  tliat  we  know  not  of." 

A  far  more  numerous  party  in  the  House,  the  **  friends  of  reform,"  or  of  **  innova- 
tion," if  ^ntlemen  like  the  t^rm  better,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  Constitution  was 
defective  in  many  important  points,  and  required  material  amendments.  But  tiiis 
party  too  was  subdivided :  while  a  small  portion  of  it  was  content  with  minor  changes, 
a  great  majority  of  this  more  numerous  party,  and  almost  one  half  of  the  House, 
came  hither  with  the  fixed  and  deliberate  opinion,  that  the  principle  of  Representa- 
tion proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights — ^the  principle  of  the  equal  Representa- 
tion of  the  firee  white  population  of  the  State,  was  the  only  true  Republican  principle, 
and  one,  which  could  not  be  departed  from  in  the  organiiation  or  either  one  or  the 
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othw  of  the  LegislatiTe  bodies,  without  deeply  impairiog  the  strength  and  durability 
of  our  Republican  institutions. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  correctness  of  these  opinions,  thej  adhered  to  then^ 
with  a  pertinacity  corresponding  with  the  strens:th  of  their  convictions.  Discovering, 
at  length,  however,  the  utter  improbability  of  rallying  round  their  standard,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House,  they  have  abandoned  the  effort  in  despair.  They  see  the  alternative 
presented  to  them,  of  returning  to  their  constituents  without  having  accomplislied  any 
things  or  of  endeavouring  to  find  some  middU  ground  on  which  the  conflicting  parties 
may  meet  and  be  reconcded.  Every  feeling  of  patriotism,  every  suggestion  of  sober 
reason,  concurred  in  recommendin£  the  latter  course,  and  they  resolved  to  adopt  it. 

After  repeated  conferences  they  formed  a  compromise  basis  of  Representation,  that 
which  I  have  just  read,  and  determined  to  ofier  it,  in  the  true  spirit  of  compromise, 
and  with  the  hope  of  being  met  in  a  similar  spirit,  bv  their  brethren  of  the  East  and 
the  South.  They  have  abandoned,  in  fact,  a  principle  which  is  inexpressibly  dear  to 
them,  and  in  the  feeling  of  expanded  patriotism,  have  ofi*ered  it  up  as  a  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  the  public  safety.  They  have  seen  not  this  House  only,  but  the  whole 
people  of  Virginia  divided,  distracted,  and  fevered  for  many  weeks,  by  this  harassing 
and  dangerous  (question;  and  they  seek,  bv  offering  this  compromise,  to  ouiet  these 
alarming  dissensions,  and  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  Commonwealth.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  whether  they  will  be  met  in  a  similar  spirit,  by  their  brethren  of  the 
East  and  South. 

I  can  assure  gentlemen,  that  there  are  slender  grounds  for  hoping,  that  either  of 
the  plans  of  compromise  this  day  offered  by  the  gentlemen  from  Chesterfield  and 
Northampton,  will  be  satisfactory  to  those,  who  have,  after  mature  deliberation,  de- 
termined to  offer  the  plan  which  I  have  just  presented  to  the  House.  If  it  shall  un- 
happily ftil  to  meet  the  approbation  of  tnose  to  whom  it  is  offered,  what  will  be  the 
result  ?  We  shall  separate,  having  done  nothing  to  allay  the  ferment  of  the  public 
mind ;  and  worse  than  nothing.  We  shall  return  to  an  angry  and  divided  people.  We 
■hall  be  asked  by  our  constituents,  what  evil  spirit  pervaded  our  councils  to  prevent 
us  from  adoptinfir  a  Constitution  which  should  heal  the  division,  and  restore  the  tran- 

anillity  of  the  Commonwealth.  And  what  answer  shall  we  give  ?  Is  it  not  obvious 
tiat  each  party,  that  each  member  of  this  body,  will  seek  to  throw  on  the  opposite 
party,  and  on  other  members,  the  blame  of  having  produced  this  lamentable  result? 
It  it  not  obvious  that  crimination  and  recrimination  will  become  the  order  of  the  day  ? 
that  the  country  will  be  inundated  with  inflammatory  addresses  ?  that  party  epithets 
will  be  bandied  about,  and  party  hatred  inflamed  to  the  highest  degree  of  inveteracy? 
And  can  any  man  who  loves  his  countrjr,  contemplate  the  results  which  are  likely  to 
ensue  firom  such  a  state  of  exasperation  in  the  public  mind,  without  a  feelin^r  of 'dis- 
may ?  I  implore  all  those  who  love  their  native  State ;  all  those  who  are  willing  to 
make  tome  sacrifice  of  their  preconceived  notions  on  the  altar  of  the  public  safety ;  some 
compromise  of  opinion  in  the  formation  of  our  organic  law ;  to  rally  round  the  com- 
promise now  offered,  which  has  already  received  Uie  approving  sanction  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  this  assembly.  Let  us  resolve,  before  this  week  shall  close,  to  settle,  and 
to  settle  amicably  and  R>rever,  the  differences  which  have  so  long  distracted  the  Com- 
monwealth. Let  us  form  a  Constitution  which  will  unite  the  people  of  Virginia  as  a 
band  of  brothers.  Let  party  names,  and  party  criminations  and  recriminations,  be 
buried  in  eternal  oblivion.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  Extern  men,  and  Middle  men, 
and  Western  men ;  let  us  hereafter  be  Virginians  and  brethren. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

In  reply  to  a  qusre  of  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Leigh  stated  it  to  be  his  purpose  to  cany 
the  same  principle  out  in  its  application  to  the  Senate,  which  he  had  proposed  for  the 
House  of  Delegates. 

Mr.  Cooke  proposed  an  adjoummenfto  to-morrow,  with  a  view  to  the  consideration 
,  of  the  several  proposals  which  had  been  submitted ;  but  withdrew  his  motion  at  the 
request  of 

Mr.  Doddridge,  who  suggested  that  there  might  be  other  gentlemen  who  wished  to 
wahndtprojets  of  a  similar  kind. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke  then  submitted  the  following  preamble  and  plan,  which  he 
prefixed  with  some  remarks  on  the  course  of  debate  hitherto,  and  the  relative  posi- 
tion and  offers  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  Convention : 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  Committee  on  the  subject  of  compromise.  We^confess 
that  we  have  heard  nothing  proposed  as  yet,  which  deserves  the  name  of  compromise. 
As  we  understand  that  word,  it  imports  mutual  concession ;  as  yet,  the  concessions 
have  been  required  firom  one  party,  from  the  Representatives  of  the  West.  We  of 
the  West  have  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  carried  one  principle,  and  only  one,  in 
one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  that  is,  the  principle  of  equal  Representation  in  the 
House  of  Delegates.  This  has  not  been  granted  to  the  West  in  tne  spirit  of  compro- 
misoi  but  by  the  decisions  of  immutable  justice.    The  controversy  now  is  about  the 
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.  principle  in  the  Senate.    We  are  asked  to  Qompromiae  this  principle  in  the 

Senate.  Now,  had  the  East  conceded  to  us  this  principje  in  the  House  of  Delejgrates, 
they  might  have  asked  us  to  concede  something  to  them  in  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  organization  of  the  Senate.  But  they  did  not,  we  gained  it  so  far  with- 
out any  concession  on  their  part.  But  now,  we  are  required  to  make  the  whole  con- 
cession on  our  part  of  this  principle  to  the  East.  This  is  not,  as  we  think,  compatible 
with  any  just  interpretation  of  the  term  conipromise.  If,  however,  the  East  had  car- 
ried without  our  concession,  the  principle  of  Federal  numbers  in  the  Senate,  we  would 
have  then  been  on  equal  ground,  and  both  parties  mi^ht  have  fairly  talked  of  and 
entered  into  a  compromise.  We  of  the  West  would  still  be  placed  m  awkward  cir- 
cumstances, because  we  would  be  called  upon  to  compromise  a  principle,  which,  as 
republicans  we  can  never,  without  apostacy  from  our  faith,  and  a  renunciation  of  our 
prmciples,  yield.  Our  brethren  of  tne  East  have  as  they  think  to  compromise,  no  re- 
publican prmciple :  they  admit,  that  the  principle  for  which  we  contend  is  a  just  prin- 
ciple and  a  republican  principle,  were  there  no  peculiar  property,  or  peculiar  interest 
in  the  way.  But  contemplating  the  local  interests  of  the  East  and  the  West,  and 
the  different  states  of  the  East  and  the  West,  they  argue  tliat  the  principle  for  which 
we  contend  would  be  unjust  and  oppressive,  or  tend  to  injustice  and  oppression  upon 
them  in  the  future  application  of  it.  This  is,  we  think,  a  fair  statement  of  the  case. 
Now,  with  the  utmost  deference  to  these  argumenU  and  reasoninffs,  with  the  meet 
conscientious  regard  to  our  own  principles,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
compromise,  we  tender  the  following  scheme : 

1.  "  The  whole  Stete  shall  be  divided  into  one  hundred  Delegate  districts,  and 
twenty-four  Senatorial  districts,  ailer  each  and  every  census,  according  to  the  white 
population ;  so  that  the  House  of  Delegates  and  the  Senate  shall  never  exceed  to- 
gether, more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  members. 

2.  "  The  taxes  imposed  upon  every  species  of  property  shall  be  ad  valoremy  and  on 
a  fixed  ratio  between  real  and  personal  property. 

3.  "  The  appropriations  of  the  revenue  tor  any  other  purpose,  than  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  Government,  for  any  improvements  East  or  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
shall  be  always  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  citizens  East 
and  West  of  that  Ridge  of  mountains.  ,   „,        a     u         j 

4.  "  The  revenue  resulting  from  any  improvements  which  shall  hereafter  be  made 
in  the  East  or  the  West,  shall  belong  to  that  section  of  the  State  in  which  said  im- 
provements are  made.  .       .    „  .  j 

5.  "  Any  roads  which  may  be  made  over  the  Blue  Ridge  mountain,  shall  be  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  whole  State,  in  equal  proportion  to  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of  the  Sute  ;  and  the  tolls  thence  accruing,  shall,  m 
the  same  proportion  be  distributed  between  the  East  and  the  West." 

These  propositions  are  made  in  the  spirit,  and  we  humbly  think,  upon  the  fair  and 
just  principles  of  conciliation  and  compromise.  We  would  appe^  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  citizens  of  every  section  of  the  SUte;  to  the  citizens  of  the  whole  United 
SUtes ;  nay.  to  the  Universe  itself,  for  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  the  scheme  pro- 
posed.  If^here  is  in  it  any  latent  principle  of  injustice,  we  see  it  not  j  we  know  it 
not;  but  upon  tiie  detection  and  exposition  of  such  a  principle,  we  would  most  ^r- 
dially  renounce  it.  We  ask  for  nothing,  we  propose  noUung,  which  we  know  of,  dis- 
honourable to  us  or  to  our  brethren.  ,.,.«...!..  i    . '      ^u  j 

We  need  not  be  told  Uiat  such  a  scheme  would  be  inefficient,  being  only  inscribed 
upon  parchment ;  for  if  Uiat  were  true,  there  is  no  use  for,  no  security  in,  any  instru- 
ment called  Constitution,  bond  or  covenant,  which  human  hands  can  sign  and  seal. 

We  tender  tiiis  scheme  of  compromise  now  at  the  elevenUi  hour,  having  waited  for 

full  disclosure  of  Uie  sentiments  and  views  of  more  mature  minds;  but  nothing 


changing  the  principles  which  it  recommends.  rii  -« 

Mr.  Marshall  now  rose,  and  addressed  the  Committee  nearly  m  follows 
Mr.  President :  No  person  in  the  House  can  be  more  truly  gratified  than  I  am,  at 
seeing  the  spirit  that  has  been  manifested  here  to-day  ;  and  it  is  my  earnest  wish  tHat 
this  spirit  ofconciUation  may  be  acted  upon  in  a  fiiir,  equal  and  honest  manner,  adapt- 
ed  to  the  situation  of  tiie  different  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  are  to  Iks  at- 
fected.  As  to  the  general  propositions  which  have  been  offered,  there  is  no  ewential 
difference  between  them.  That  the  Federal  numbers  and  Uie  plan  of  Uie  white  basM 
shall  be  blended  togetiier  so  as  to  allow  each  an  equal  porUon  of  power,  seems  to  be 
very  generally  agreed  to.  The  difference  is,  tiiat  one  par^r  applies  these  two  prin- 
cipi!BS%eparatilyfthe  one  to  the  Senate,  the  other  to  Uie  rfouse  of  D«l«g*^?*?j  whde 
the  other>irty  proposes  to  unite  Uie  two  pnnciples,  and  to  carry  them  m  their  Wended 
form  UuoSh  the  whole  Legislature.    One  genUeman  differs  in  Uie  whole  onUrne  of 
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r--  his  plan.    He  seems  to  ima^ne  that  we  claim  nothing  of  republican  principles,  when 
L    we  claim  a  representation  tor  property.     Permit  me  to  set  him  right.     I  do  not  m 
"that  I  hope  to  satisfy  him  or  others,  who  say  that  Republican  Government  depends 
on  adopting  the  naked  principle  of  numbers,  that  we  are  right;  but  I  tliink  I  can  sa- 
^  ;        tisfy  him  that  we  do  entertain  a  diflerent  opinion.     1  think  the  soundest  principles  of 
<  C'    p      republicanism  do  sanction  some  relation  between  representation  and  taxation.     Cer- 
t^  ^ "  ~^     tainly  no  opinion  has  received  the  sanction  of  wiser  statesmen  and  patriots.     I  think 
the  two  ought  to  be  connected.     I  tliink  this  was  the  principle  of  the  revolution :  the 
ground  on  which  the  Colonies  were  torn  from  the  mother  country  and  made  inde- 
pendent States.  J    i_    _i 
I  shall  not,  however,  go  unto  tliat  discussion  now.    The  House  has  already  heard 
much  said  about  it.     I  would  observe,  that  this  basis  of  Representation  is  a  matter  so 
important  to  Virginia,  that  the  subject  was  reviewed  bv  every  thinking  individual  be- 
fore tliis  Convention  assembled,     several  different  plans  were  contemplated.     The 
basis  of  white  'population  alone  ;  the  basis  of  free  population  alone ;  a  basis  of  popu- 
lation alone ;  a  basis  compounded  of  taxation  and  white  population,  (or  which  is  the 
same  thing,  a  basis  of  Federal  numbers :)  two  other  bases  were  also  proposed,  one  re- 
ferring to  the  total  population  of  the  State,  the  other  to  taxation  alone.     Now,  of 
these  various  propositions,  t^e  basis  of  white  population,  and  the  basis  of  taxation 
alone  are  the  two  extremes.     Between  the  free  population,  and  the  white  population, 
there  is  almost  na  difference :  Between  the  basis  of  total  population  and  the  basis  of 
taxation,  there  is  but  little  difference.    The  people  of  the  East  thought  that  they  of- 
fered a  fair  compromise,  when  they  proposed  the  compound  basis  of  population  and 
taxation,  or  the  basis  of  the  Federal  numbers.     We  thought  that  we  had  repubUcan 
precedent  for  this — a  precedent  given  us  by  the  wisest  and  truest  patriots  that  ever 
were  assembled :  but  that  is  now  past.    We  are  now  willing  to  meet  on  a  new  middle 
ground  beyond  what  we  thought  was  a  middle  ground,  and  the  extreme  on  the  other 
side.    V^e  considered  the  Federal  numbers  as  middle  ground,  and  we  may,  perhaps, 
now  carry  that  proposition.     The  gentleman  assumed  too  much  when  he  said  that 

Question  was  decided.  It  cannot  be  considered  as  decided,  till  it  has  come  before  the 
louse.  The  majority  is  too  small  to  calculate  upon  it  as  certain  in  the  final  decision. 
We  are  all  uncertain  as  to  the  issue.  But  all  know  this,  that  if  either  extreme  is 
carried,  it  must  leave  a  wound  in  the  breast  of  tlie  opposite  party  which  will  fester 
and  rankle,  and  produce  I  know  not  what  mischief.  The  majority,  also,  are  now 
content  once  more  to  divide  the  ground,  and  to  take  a  new  middle  ground.  The 
only  difficulty  is,  whether  the  compromise  shall  be  effected  by  applying  one  principle 
to  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  the  other  to  the  Senate,  or  by  mingling  the  two  pnn- 
ciples  and  applying  them  in  the  same  form  to  both  branches  of  Uie  Legislature?  I 
incline  to  the  latter  opinion.^  I  do  not  know,  and  have  not  heard,  any  sufficient  reason 
assigned  for  adopting  different  principles  in  the  two  branches.  Both  are  the  Le^sla- 
ture  of  Virginia,  and  if  they  are  to  be  organized  on  different  principles,  there  will  be 
just  the  same  divisions  between  the  two,  as  appears  in  this  Convention.  It  can  pro- 
duce no  good,  and  may,  I  fear,  produce  some  mischief.  It  will  be  said,  that  one 
branch  is  the  representative  of  one  division  of  the  State,  and  the  other  branch  of 
another  division  of  it.  Ought  they  not  both  to  represent  the  whole  ?  Tet  I  am 
ready  tp  submit  to  such  an  arrangement,  if  it  shall  be  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  this 
House.  If  this  Convention  shall  think  it  best  that  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  be 
organized  in  one  way  and  the  Senate  another,  I  shall  not  withhold  my  assent.  Give 
me  a  Constitution  that  shall  be  received  by  the  people ;  a  Constitution  in  which  I  can 
consider  their  different  interesta  to  be  duly  represented,  and  I  will  take  it,  though  it 
To&y  not  be  that  which  I  most  approve. 

While  I  agree  in  the  main  to  the  proposition  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ches^  ' 
terfield,  there  are  some  slif  ht  objections  to  it.  It  is  not  perfectly  equal,  if  you  take 
the  census  of  1820,  as  the  basis  of  computation.  I  have  prepared  no  plan  to  be  laid 
before  the  House,  but  have  made  some  calculations  as  a  guide  for  my  own  judgment, 
going  to  show  what  the  apportionment  ought  to  be  on  the  basis  he  has  assumed.  His 
ground  is  that  the  ratio  ought  to  be  an  exact  compromise  of  tlie  principle  of  white 
population,  and  that  of  the  Federal  numbers.  I  have  endeavoured  to  calculate  the 
result  of  such  a  ratio.  The  whole  wliite  population  being  six  hundred  and  three 
thousand  and  thirty-one,  and  the  House  of  Delegates  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  each  member  will  represent  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninetv-one 
white  persons.  The  country  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  having  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  thousand  one  hundred,  will  be  entitled  to  twenty-seven  members  and  a  large 
fraction :  I  have  therefore  allowed  tliem  twenty-eight.  The  Valley  containing  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  tliousand  and  ninety-six  white  persons  will  be  entitled  to 
twenty-five  members.  The  country  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  tide-water,  having 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  free  whites,  will  be 
entitled  to  thirty-nine  members  and  a  large  fraction :  I  therefore  allow  that  part  of  the 
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State  forty  Delegates.  The  tide-water  country  contaiDing  one  hundred  and  fifty-mne 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen,  will  be  entitled  to  Siirty-three  Delegates.  This 
will  be  the  ratio,  taking  the  free  white  population  as  the  basis. 

Let  us  now  assume  as  the  basis  the  Federal  numbers.  The  whole  State  contains 
eijfht  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  and  three  Federal  persons.  Each  member 
will,  therefore,  represent  seven  thousand  and  tliirty-OQe  Federal  persons.  The 
Western  district  containing  one  hundred  and  forty-two  tliousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  of  such  persons,  will  be  entitled  to  twenty  Delegates.  The  Valley  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  and  eighty-three,  will  also  be  entitled  to  . 
twenty  Delegates.  The  middle  country  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  and  ^ 
twenty-five,  will  be  entitled  to  forty-five  and  a  large  fraction,  say  forty-six.  The 
tide-water  country,  containing  two  hundred  and  eighty  tliousand  six  hundred  and 
nineteen,  will  be  entitled  to  tnirty-nine. 

Now,  Sir,  I  added  these  several  results  of  the  white  basis,  and  of  Federal  numbers, 
and  I  divided  the  amount  by  two,  which  gave  me  the  following,  as  the  average  of  the 
two  ratios :  , 

.  o  /       For  the  Western  district,  24  Delegates.     ^-t>  *  '*^ '  '^    •  '  -    '"   / 
^  For  the  Valley,  22i,  say  23.  :i 

'^u   ^  For  the  Middle  Country,  43i,  say  43.  *o 

'       For  the  Tide-water  Countrv,  36.  ,.  ^f 

I  think  if  we  do  adopt  an  exact  compound  of  these  two  ratios,  we  ought'  to  carry 
the  principle  through,  and  take  the  above  numbers,  unless  I  have  committed  some 
arithmetical  error — it  is  possible  1  may,  but  I  think  I  have  not.  The  principle,  tlien, 
which  I  propose  as  a  compromise  is,  that  the  apportionment  of  representation  shall 
be  made  according  to  an  exact  compound  of  the  two  principles,  of  the  white  basis 
and  of  the  Federu  numbers,  according  to  the  Census  or  1820.  There  can  be  but  one 
objection  to  this  calculation.  It  is  that  the  Census  of  1820  is  not  the  Census  of  1829. 
I  admit  it.  But  every  thing  of  the  population  of  1829  considered  as  a  basis  is  so  "\ 
much  conjectural,  that  it  wiU  be  difficult  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  result '  I  take 
the  Census  of  182^,  as  preferable  to  such  a  conjectural  basis.  If  it  produces  injustice, 
that  injustice  will  be  temporary  and  of  short  duration.  The  proposition  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Chesterfield,  which  has  my  perfect  approbation  with  this  exception,  al- 
lows an  immediate  increase  of  numbers  to  that  part  of  the  State  which  must  suffer 
by  the  Census  of  1820.  It  cannot  do  permanent  injustice  to  them ;  perhaps  not  for  a 
moment ;  and  even  if  it  should,  the  other  part  of  the  plan  will  efi[^ctually  remove  it. 
Should  there  be  any  injustice,  it  must  speedily  be  removed  bv  a  new  Census.  J 
•wished  to  avoid  going  into  the  detail  of  the  apportionment  in  each  county.  That  may 
be  left  to  the  first  Legislature  which  shall  assemble  under  the  amended  Constitution. 
Let  the  first  House  of  Delegates  be  constituted  of  five  Representatives  from  each 
Senatorial  district,  you  will  men  have  a  House  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Delegates,  who  will  be  more  competent  than  ourselves,  to  apportion  the  total  repre- 
sentation among  the  counties,  ana  who  can  more  appropriately  perform  that  office.  I  «; 
should  regret  to  see  the  time  of  the  Convention  wasted  in  balancinor  the  controver- 
sies of  the  counties.  1  barely  throw  this  out,  however,  for  consideration.  I  only 
wish,  that  the  calculations  may  be  understood  by  the  Convention,  together  with  the 
principles  on  which  they  have  been  made.  It  will  be  necessary  to  carry  the  substance 
of  this  calculation  in  mind,  before  we  form  a  definite  judgment  on  the  estimates 
which  differ  from  it 

Mr.  Leioh's  Plan  is  a  Bouse  of  1^  Mmbtrs. 

White  population  amounts  by  the  Census  of  1820,  to  603,081 

In  a  House  of  126,  each  member  will  represent  persons,  4,791 

West  of  the  Alleghany,  133,100  27—3,743  28 

Between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge,  121,096  25—1,321  25 

Between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Tlde-water,  189,356  39—2,507  40 

OnTide-water,  15d,517  33-1,414  33 

Federal  numbers  amount  to 

Each  member  will  represent  persons, 

West  of  the  Alleghany, 

Between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge, 

Between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Tide-water, 

On  Tide-water, 


603,069  124 

126 

895,003 

7,031 

142,147 

20—1,527 

20 

142,083 

20—1,463 

20 

330,025 

4^-6,599 

47 

280,619 

39-6,410 

39 

a»4,874 

1^ 
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To  divide  the  apportionment  between  white  popnlttion  and  Federal  nnmben : 
«r  -.    r.u     All     u  C  White,  28 

WeetoftheAUeghany,  jFedend,  30 

48        24 


Between  the  AUeghany  and  Blue  Ridge,  ^  ^^^  ^ 


45        23 


Between  the  Bloe  Ridge  and  Tide-water,  {l^^l^^  47 


87       43 

rv^  m:j        A  ^  White,  33 

OnTide-water,  { Fedend  39 

72        36 

*"      126 

The  white  popnlation  and  Federal  numben  added,  and  then  divided,  give       220/)68 
If  the  coontrj  on  tide- water  be  entitled  to  36  members,  then  each  member 
will  repreaent,  6^13 

Whites.      Fed.  AVw. 
The  Henrico  district  contains,  21 ,886        40,396 

Its  share  of  36  members,  is  4—3,001    6—4,240    9—7,241 


4—8,620 
Mr.  Leigh  explained  the  ground  of  the  slight  difference  between  his  estimate  and 
that  of  Mr.  Marshall,  arising  from  the  letter's  having  referred  to  the  Census  of  1820, 
while  Mr.  L.  endeavoured  to  approximate  the  true  estimate  of  the  present  population. 
He  had  allowed  two  more  to  the  Western  district,  being  resolved  to  guard  against  the 
influence  of  his  own  partialities. 

Mr.  Nicholas  would  not  commit  himself  by  any  pled^  to  vote  for  either  of  these 
plans  till  he  had  considered  their  practical  effect  on  his  own  district :  in  matters  of 
general  principles  he  was  a  representative  of  the  State  at  large — but  in  a  plan  of 
compromise  he  must  look  at  home. 

Mr.  Randolph  expressed  his  very  high  personal  respect  for  the  gentleman  firom 
Richmond,  (Mr.  Marshall,)  who  had  given  his  views  to  the  Convention.  The  very 
neat  weight,  said  Mr.  R.,  which  that  gentleman  has  here,  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
m  the  Union,  makes  me  desirous  that  I  may  be  under  no  misapprehension  of  his  mean- 
ing. I  rise  to  put  myself  right.  If  I  understood  him  righUy,  he  describes  the  two 
extremes  of  the  question  to  be,  on  one  side  the  principle  of  naked  numbers,  and  on 
the  other,  that  of  taxation  taken  alone.  Between  these  two  extremes  he  has  found  a 
medium — consisting  of  the  Federal  numben.    This  he  considers  as  a  proper,  middle 

St>nnd  of  compromise.  Now,  I  see  nothing  in  a  fair  sprit  of  compromise  in  depart- 
g  from  this  golden  mean,  and  taking  the  white  basis  as  one  extreme  and  the  Federal 
numbers  as  tlie  other,  to  meet  half-way.  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning.  Two  neigh- 
bours have  a  dispute,  and  the  sum  in  controversy  between  them  amounts  to  $  100 : 
Each  rigorously  insisting  that  that  amount  is  due  to  him.  They  a^ree  at  length,  (to  use 
a  phrase  which  has  been  already  employed,  and  which  though  it  be  a  vulgar  one,  ex- 
actly expresses  the  idea)  to  split  the  difierence :  $60  is  the  half-way  point.  But,  says 
one  of  the  parties,  let  us  now  make  a  ^ir  compromise :  I  will  take  me  $  100  I  claimed 
as  one  point,  and  this  $60  as  the  other,  and  then  you  shall  pay  me  ^75.  With  all 
m^  heart,  sajrs  the  other,  but  with  this  difference :  I  will  take  nothing  for  the  one 
point,  and  this  $50  for  the  other,  and  then  I  will  pay  you  $26.  According  to  which 
extreme  you  go,  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  middle  ground,  you  must  pay  75  or 
25  p(>r  cent,  of  your  nnighbour^s  demand.  I  cannot  see  the  justice  after  we  have 
fixed  upon  one  golden  mean,  a  *'  medio  httissimus"  of  leaving  it  for  another  middle 
ground,  between  this  and  the  extreme  of  the  stem  inexorable  demand  of  our  adver- 
■aries.  I  thought  it  due  to  myself  to  state  what  gross  injustice  I  consider,  first  to  fix 
;  /  Upon  the  Federal  numbers — and  Uien,  after  settling  upon  that  as  a  ground  of  compro- 
mise, to  make  it  only  one  of  two  extremes,  taking  the  utmost  claim  of  numbers  for 
the  other  extreme  and  going  into  a  new  compromise  between  these  two. 

Mr.  Powell  considered  the  course  which  had  been  puraued  as  tending  nther  to  re- 
tard than  advance  a  compromise    it  was  calculated  to  distract  and  divide,  and  to  draw 
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off  the  minds  of  gentlemen  from  the  steady  purpose  they  had  cherished,  when  they 
offered  the  compromise  stated  by  his  friend  from  Frederick  (Mr.  Cooke.)  All  the 
principles  in  Mr.  Leigh's  proposition  had  been  discossed  and  successively  rejected. 
They  nad  already  conceded  what  they  considered  most  important,  by  giving  up  the 
white  basis  in  the  Senate :  he  called  upon  his  friends  to  stand  firm  to  the  ground  they 
had  taken,  and  not  have  their  minds  distracted  by  these  various  schemes. 

Mr.  Mercer  moved  that  the  House  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  but  withdrew 
the  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  expressed  his  lively  satisfaction  at  seeing  the  ^vest  and  most 
experienced  members  coming  forward,  with  endeavours  to  bnng  this  vexed  question 
to  an  amicable  issue :  he  did  not  now  despair  of  success.  He  preferred  having  a  prin- 
ciple laid  down,  for  all  future  time,  to  leaving  the  ratio  of  Representation  witliin  the 
reach  of  Legislative  enactment.  He  disclaimed  any  thing  like  a  pledge  to  vote  for  the 
compromise  of  Mr.  Cooke — but  held  himself  at  liberty  to  embrace  any  other  which  he 
should  consider  preferable  in  its  results.  He  concluded  by  moving  the  reference  of 
the  various  projects  to  a  Select  Committee  of  seven. 

Mr.  Leigh  opposed  the  motion — ^According  as  the  majority  in  the  Select  Committee 
should  be  on  one  side  or  the  other,  so  would  be  the  report,  and  all  would  have  to  be 
gone  over  again.  He  had  himself  been  willing  to  concede — but  the  gentleman  from 
Frederick  met  that  spirit,  by  calling  on  his  friends  to  '*  stand  firm." 

Mr.  Powell  disclaimed  having  spoken  of  any  pledge.    He  had  called  on  the  friends 
of  the  compromise  offered  by  the  West,  to  stand  firm,  and  not  permit  their  minds  to 
be  distracted  by  various  propositions  from  that  which  they  had  agreed  to  offer. 
Mr.  Leigh  still  referring  to  the  import  of  **  standing  firm," 

Mr.  Powell  said,  he  meant  to  call  on  them  to  stand  firm,  unless  in  their  conscience 
they  believed  some  one  of  the  other  schemes  to  be  better. 
Mr.  Doddridge  enauired,  what  was  the  question  ? 

The  President  replied — Explained  why  he  had  given  some  latitude  to  the  previous 
conversation,  and  stated  the  question  to  be  on  Mr.  Johnson's  motion  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Leigh  again  referring  to  Mr.  PoweU's  call,  said,  if  those  gentlemen  were  re- 
solved to  "  stand  fi^m*"  ^^  trusted  in  God  they  (himself  and  friends)  could  stand  as 
firm  on  the  ground  of^liberty,  truth  and  justice  they  had  taken.  The  moment  gentle- 
men should  shew  themselves  ready  to  meet  and  offer  for  compromise,  he  was  prepared 
to  meet  them — but  he  would  not  travel  one  inch  if  they  were  to  *<  stand  firm."  He 
opposed  the  plan  of  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  Stanard  a^eed  in  considering  Mr.  Johnson's  motion  as  likely  to  issue  in  no- 
thing; but  was  willing  to  give  it  a  trial.  He  again  adverted  to  the  difierent  results  ob- 
tained by  referring  to  tax-payers,  qualified  voters,  and  all  persons  over  twenty-one. 
If  the  tax-payers  on  the  Commissioners'  books  should  be  taken  as  a  basis,  the  result 
would  be  nearly  the  same  as  by  adopting  the  ratio  of  Federal  numbers.  He  insisted 
on  the  advantages  of  adopting  this  tiasis,  as  giving  a  permanent  and  fair  rule  of  Re- 
presentation. 

Mr.  Doddridge  in  explanation  to  Mr.  Stanard,  disclaimed  any  opinion  on  the  part 
of  his  friends,  uat  Representation  was  to  be  based  on  voters  alone :  none  of  them  held 
it  but  Mr.  Johnson.  He  opposed  the  plan  of  a  Select  Committee,  as  only  going  to 
clothe  the  opinions  of  the  majority,  which  ever  side  it  should  be,  in  the  best  manner 
to  be  sent  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  he  rose  to  express  a  hope  that  the  motion  of  the  grentleman 
from  Augusta,  would  not  prevail.  He  was  not  surprised  that  it  should  have  been 
made,  if  he  recollected  right,  this  was  the  direction  which  that  gentleman  would 
have  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  ab  imtio :  it  was  uerefore  not  sur- 
prising that  he  should  look  with  favour  on  such  a  plan.  Though  I,  said  Mr.  R.  am 
not  one  of  the  protestors,  I  must  be  permitted  to  deny  the  riffht,  {\  speak  of  course  of 
the  Parliamentary  right,)  of  any  gentleman  on  this  floor— onl>ehalf  of  himself  and  his 
friends — I  was  aoout  to  use  a  nutl  word,  but  I  mean  it  in  no  offensive  sense— to  ar- 
rogaU  to  themselves  the  description  of  a  majority,  in  great  clemency  and  condescen- 
sion, holding  out  concessions  to  a  minority,  as  a  prince  would  hold  out  an  offer  of 
amnesty  to  his  revolted  subiects.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  any  gentleman  here  in 
assuming  such  a  tone.  *If  there  be,  why  was  not  the  famous  white  basis  of  their's  long 
ago  adopted  by  the  Convention.'  But  if  there  were  a  decided  and  fixed  majority  in 
favor  of  such  a  proposition — I  speak  for  myself  and  as  no  man's  proxy — I  will  accept 
no  Constitution,  that  has  the  monstrous,  the  tyrannous,  the  preposterous,  and  abomi- 
nable principle,  that  numbers  alone  are  to  be  re^rarded  as  a  fit  basis  of  Representation 
in  the  House  of  Delegates.  You  may  compromise  till  the  Day  of  Judgment :  you  may 
offer  us  any  plan  you  will :  ^ive  us  any  form  of  the  Senate  you  like,  with  a  (jrovemor 
elected  by  that  Senate :  while  this  principle  is  retained,  I  will  reject  the  whole— I  nail 
my  colours  to  the  mast  I  will  go  down :  but  I  will  never  surrender  to  the  principle  of 
mere  white  population  as  a  basis  for  the  lower  House.  It  neyer  can  be  endured.  It  leads 
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to  a  despotism,  and  a  state  of  yassalaffe,  to  which  I  never  will  snbmitr-^and  to  which  1 
am  veiy  sure  that  the  gretX  body  of  ue  freeholders  of  Virginia,  on  this  side  the  moun- 
tain, never  will  submit.  Gild  the  pill  as  you  will,  they  never  can  be  made  to  swallow 
this  poison.  There  cannot  be  any  Select  Committee  which  will  justly  represent  the 
feelings  of  the  whole  of  this  body.  I  apprehend  the  plan  is  to  bring  forward  some 
project  very  disagreeable  to  all  parties,  under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  weighty 
names.  No  Select  Committee  can  be  chosen,  that  will  have  my  confidence.  1  will 
make  no  man  my  proxy,  to  speak  for  me. 

Mr.  Mercejc  rose  to  express  his  thanks  to  his  venerable  friend  before  him  (Mr.  Mar- 
shall) for  the  detennination  he  had  expressed,  that  if  there  should  be  a  majority  in  fa- 
vor of  the  scheme  proposed  by  his  friend  from  Frederick,  he  would  vield  his  assent 
to  it,  though  it  might  not  be  that  which  he  would  prefer.  It  would  be  recollected 
that  that  scheme  proposed  the  white  basis  in  one  House,  and  tlie  basts  of  Federal 
numbers  in  the  other.  Mr.  M.  opposed  at  some  length  the  plan  of  a  Select  Commit-  ' 
tee — the  duty  proposed  to  be  assigned  to  them  was  one  of  the  last  that  should  be  given 
to  a  committee  of  that  description. 

The  question  was  then  token  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  decided  in  the 
neflrative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Nicholas,  the  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Marshall  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Cooke  now  moved  an  adjournment,  but  withdrew  the  motion  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Leigh,  with  a  view  to  taking  up  some  other  subject 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Nicholas,  a  Committee  of  three  members  was  appointed  to  enquire 
into  some  other  place  of  meeting  for  the  Convention  (on  account  oi  the  approaching 
session  of  the  Legislature.) 

Messrs.  Nicholas,  Johnson  and  Leigh,  were  appointed  to  constitute  such  Committee. 

Mr.  Wilson  ^ve  notice,  that  on  some  day  of  this  week  he  should  move  that  this 
Convention  adjourn  to  meet  again  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  1^30. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  the  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr. 
Stanard  in  the  Chair,  and  took  up  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  CornmiUee.  And  the 
question  beingon  the  first  resolution  of  that  report,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"  ResolvedyThtii  the  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Court  of  Appeals,  in  such 
Inferior  Courts,  as  the  Legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  and  in 
the  County  Courts.  The  jurisdiction  of  Uiese  tribunals  shall  be  regulated  by  law.  The 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  du- 
ring good  behaviour,  or  until  removed  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  this  Constitution : 
and  sliall,  at  the  same  time,  hold  no  other  office,  appointment  or  public  trust:  and  the 
acceptance  thereof,  by  either  of  them,  shall  vacate  his  Judicial  office.  No  modifica- 
tion or  aboUtion  of  any  court,  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  any  Jud^  thereof  of  his 
office  'f  but  such  Judge  shall  perform  any  Judicial  duties  whicn  the  Legislature  shall 
assign  him." 

Mr.  Bayly  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking^  oat  the  words  "  and  in  the 
County  (5ourts." 

Mr.  Baylt  said :  My  motion,  if  agreed  to,wil1  not  destroy  the  Coun^  Court  system ; 
all  it  demands  is  to  place  them  with  the  other  Inferior  Courts  of  this  Commonwealth, 
subject  to  the  control  and  organixation  of  the  General  Assembly;  that  the  power  ma^ 
be  given  to  the  people,  by  their  representatives,  to  change  them  whenever,  from  their 
incapacity,  they  become  unfit  to  administer  justice,  or  to  abolish  them  whenever  the^ 
become  corrupt^  and  are  unworthy  to  be  trusted  with  any  authority.  If  my  proposi- 
tion shall  prevail,  it  will  make  the  Court  of  Appeals  the  only  Supreme  and  Constitu- 
tional Couurt,  and  leave  all  other  courts  subject  to  legislation  as  circumstances  and  the 
ffood  of  the  Commonwealth  may  require  :  it  will  not  destroy  these  courts,  but  place 
tnem  by  the  side  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Onnmon  Law :  and  all 
will  remain  as  now  organized,  until  the  people  experience  the  necessity  of  a  reforma- 
tion, and  therefore  it  is  proper  that  the  Legislature  should  have  the  power  of  protecting 
them,  if  worthy  of  protection,  or  of  destroying  them,  if  they  deserve  such  a  fate.  1 
do  not  understand  why  courts  of  higher  grade,  and  the  Judges  of  these  courts, 
which  it  is  the  wish  of  gentlemen  should  be  so  perfectly  independent,  should  be  put 
in  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly  to  abolish  or  reform,  and  the  County  Courts, 
so  inferior  in  every  requisite  qualification  to  exalt  a  tribunal  of  justice,  shall  be  held 
too  sacred  ever  to  be  changed. 

Much  has  been  said  in  debate,  in  commendation  of  these  courts  before  we  have 
reached  the  report  of  the  Committee  which  relates  to  the  Judiciary  Department.  In 
my  judfirment,  it  would  have  been  better  if  all  that  has  heretofore  been  urged  in  their 
favour,  nad  been  reserved  for  its  proper  place  in  the  order  of  discussion. 

I  am  aware  that  by  some,  these  courts  are  deemed  highly  desirable,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  State  the  people  approve  the  system ;  but  there  are  other  sections  of  the 
country  that  entertain  very  opposite  opinions,  and  therefore  I  do  not  urffe  their  des- 
truction now.  All  I  ask,  is  to  let  them  bweafler  be  judged  according  to  weir  ffood  or 
evil  deeds.    And  if  they  are  so  pc^ular  as  their  friends  represent  them  to  be,  no 
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doubt  the  Legislature,  speaking  the  will  of  the  people,  will  preserve  the  system. 
When  these  courts  were  first  established,  they  were  clothed  with  the  high  power 
they  now  possess,  and  nothing  but  the  then  necessity  of  the  times,  situation,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  tlie  country  would  have  justified  so  great  a  departure  from  republican 
principles  as  to  unite  in  tne  same  body  of  men.  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
autliority.  These  men,  appointed  by  themselves,  a  self-constituted  tribunal,  which 
appoint  all  civil  officers  of  the  county,  hiffh  and  low ;  all  militia  officers  under  the 
grade  of  Brigadier  General ;  they,  lay  all  the  taxes  for  county  purposes,  which  is  more 
in  some  counties  than  the  State  tax.  The  county  and  State  taxes  are  collected  by 
tlie  sjieriff,  who  is  appointed  by  the  justices  of  the  court,  and  is  one  of  them  when 
tliey  make  the  appointment,  and  will  return  to  the  bench  afler  his  term  of  two  veara 
of  sherifiiilty  eni» ;  for,  he  will  be  surely  recommended.  A  sheriff  thus  appointed  con- 
siders himself  perfectly  secure  from  all  punishment,  however  guilty,  if  charged  before 
this  court.     I  will  not  say  that  a  court  thus  appointed,  and  possessing  the  power  and 


and  distinct  from  th-  Judiciary,  and  tliat  a  freeman  ought  not  to  be  Uxed  without  his 
consent,  expressed  by  himself  or  his  representative,  fii  1776,  when  tlie  Constitution 
was  formed,  the  people  were  looking  more  at  a  state  of  war  than  peace,  and  the 
County  Courts  were  in  effect  committees  of  public  safety :  there  was  a  necessitv  for 
giving  the  justices  of  the  county  hi^gh  and  responsible  powers;  they  consisted  or  the 
most  distinguished  men,  and  their  influence  aided  greatly  in  the  revolutionary  cause. 
At  that  time  it  was  politic,  and  I  am  persuaded  it  was  the  best  Constitution  that  could 
then  be  formed ;  it  was  fitted  to  the  times ;  it  did  its  full  part  in  establishing  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country,  and  it  worked  well  for  twenty  years  afterwards ;  it  was 
then  in  its  youth,  virtuous  and  respected :  now  the  times  are  changed,  the  system  is 
Wf>m  out ;  the  people  understand  more  of  the  principles  of  free  trovemment,  feel 
their  power,  and  know  their  rights,  and  will  exercise  them.  Ton  must  chanj?e  the 
mode  of  appointing  tlie  justices,  or  their  courts  will  not  be  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  people. 

The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  ^Mr.  Leigh,)  introduced  the  subject  of  the 
County  Courts,  and  their  powers,  to  aid  his  argument  in  opposing  the  election  of  the 
sheriff  by  the  people.     He  said,  that  the  court,  thus  organized,  had  never  done  any 
injury,  and  that  the  appointment  of  sheriff  ought  to  continue  in  their  hands,  to  com*- 
pensate  themselves  for  their  services. 

When  this  Committee  refused  to  concur  in  the  resolution  of  the  Select  Committee, 
providing  that  the  election  of  the  sheriffs  should  be  by  the  people,  it  was  not  thereby 
decided  that  tliey  should  be  appointed  as  heretofore.  For,  should  no  constitutional 
provision  be  made,  prescribing  the  manner  of  the  appointments,  it  would  be  lefl  to 
the  General  Assembly,  to  be  regulated  by  law ;  and  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  but 
that  public  opinion,  which  is  so  powerful  in  this  country,  would  in  two  or  three  years, 
compel  the  Legislature  to  ^ive  tnat  appointment  to  tlie  people,  by  election ;  and  they 
would  mike  a  better  selection  of  a  man  capable  and  honest,  to  fill  that  office,  than  by 
the  mode  now  pursued :  at  all  events,  the  people  would  so  consider  it,  and  be  better 
satisfied  with  the  man  of  their  choice. 

We  are  informed  by  the  same  gentleman,  that  the  justices  are  not  compelled  to  ap- 
point tJie  sheriff  from  one  of  themselves.  Sir,  I  know  that  they  can  recommend  any 
man  not  belonging  to  their  bench,  and  it  is  no  compliment  to  them  to  say,  that  al- 
tliough  they  are  not  by  the  law,  or  the  Constitution,  compelled  to  appoint  one  of  their 
brethren,  yet  they  always  take  core  to  do  it,  and  their  practice  has  made  it  law  in  ef- 
fect The  justices  of  the  peace  not  only  ^ve  the  sheriffalty  to  themselves,  in  rotation, 
but  every  other  office  of  nonor  or  trust  in  their  counties,  they  either  fill  from  the 
bench,  or  bestow  on  some  family  connexion.  In  some  parts  of  the  State,  even  the 
petty  office  of  the  commissioner  of  the  revenue  is  passed  from  one  justice  to  another, 
for  tlie  emoluments  it  affords,  and  they  annually  make  the  appointment,  to  give  every 
justice  his  rotation  in  thai  office.  In  otlier  counties,  a  justice  of  the  peace  having 
great  influence  in  the  court,  is  commissioner  for  life  *,  however  unfit  ne  may  be  to 
discharge  the  duties,  he  considers  himself  perfectly  secure,  and  thus  he  is  at  the  same 
time  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  justice  of  the  County  Court,  exercising  great  judicial 


powers,  and  a  commissioner  of  the  revenue,  appointed  by  the  same  court,  and  exer- 
cising ministerial  and  executive  duties ;  and  in  all  this  the  people  are  not  consulted, 
for  they  have  no  voice  in  the  appointment  of  this  man,  who  has  a  power  of  great 
magnitude  over  them.  In  practice,  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  court  and  out  of 
court,  monopolize  to  tliemselves  all  the  offices  in  the  county  that  are  worth  possessing. 
The  gentleman  from  Amelia,  (Mr.  Giles,)  has  said  that  the  County  Court  system 
operates  to  throw  all  the  power  of  the  county  into  the  middle  class  of  the  community. 
What  that  gentleman  means  by  the  middle  class  of  the  community,  he  ^as  not  ex- 
plained.   Perhaps  what  he  considers  the  middle  class,  I  may  consiaer  the  best  class; 
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but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  those  who  compose  these  courts,  are  either  the  middle  or 
the  best  part  of  the  people.  Constituted  as  they  now  are,  with  an  unlimited  jurisdic- 
tion in  aU  cases  of  law  and  equity,  they  certainly  are  not  fit  for  that  duty  in  a  veiy 
large  portion  of  the  State ;  though  it  may  be  otherwise  in  some  few  counties  and 
cities,  but  in  general  they  are  very  unfit  to  exercise  chancery  or  common  law  iurisdic- 
tion.  They  are  perfectly  incompetent  to  decide  long  and  complicated  cliancery 
causes,  with  voluminous  documents  and  intricate  accounts,  which  occupies  a  court 
two  or  three  days ;  and  it  has  happened,  that  tliere  has  not  been  on  the  bench  a  single 
justice  when  the  decree  was  pronounced,  that  was  there  when  the  cause  was  opened : 
the  case  often  happens  in  the  trials  of  causes  at  common  law,  where  tlie  law  is  not 
very  clear,  and  the  subject  in  demand  is  of  great  value.  Sir,  you  give  tliem  the 
authority  to  decree  and  render  judgment  in  matters  of  great  importance,  but  you 
cannot  ffive  them  the  ability  to  discharge  these  duties  correctly. 

The  dockets  of  these  courts  heretofore,  have  been  so  neglected,  they  became  so 
crowded  with  causes,  that  to  enter  a  suit  was  a  denial  of  justice ;  and  they  are  not 
much  better  now.  To  remedy  this  evil,  tlie  General  Assembly  abolished  the  Hifh 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  nine  District  Courts  of  Chancery  have  been  created  to  make 
it  convenient  for  the  parties  to  leave  the  county  and  go  into  these  courts.  The  Dis- 
trict Courts  of  Common  Law,  which  were  the  best  that  were  ever  established  in  Vir- 
^nia,  held  by  two  Judges,  and  they  every  term  exchanffinj^  circuits,  with  other 
Judges  of  the  General  Court,  for  the  same  reason  were  abolished,  and  a  Superior 
Court  of  Common  Law  was  created  in  each  county  to  take  the  business  from  these 
incompetent  tribunals,  the  County  Courts.  And  you  now  have  twelve  terms  of  the 
County  Court,  and  two  terms  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Law,  every  year  in  each 
county,  small  and  great.  If,  Sir,  the  County  Court  could  be  abolished,  the  Superior 
Court  of  Law  would  soon  follow  its  fate.  I  rejoice,  that  I  voted  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Superior  Court  of  Law,  in  1806,  but  it  passed  the  Senate  ten  to  nine 
votes :  a  court  composed  of  one  Judge,  and  he  confined  to  his  circuit:  this  court,  the 
offspring  of  the  County  Courts,  b  not  a  favourite  of  the  people.  Abolish  both  these 
Courts,  for  be  assured  both  ^eatly  aided  in  the  call  of  this  Convention,  and  place  in 
their  stead,  tribunals  of  justice  that  will  demand  (which  they  will  be  certain  to  do  if 
they  merit  it,)  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  people.  1  know,  Sir,  this  court  of 
'One  Judge  is,  by  the  report  of  the  Committee,  lefl  subject  to  legislative  controul,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  expectation  and  wish  of  a  maioritj^  of  the  Convention,  that  the 
first  Legislature  which  shall  assemble  under  the  Constitution  we  are  endeavouring  to 
make,  will  reform  these  Superior  Courts  of  Law  of  each  county.  Let  this  Conven- 
tion not  do  their  business  by  halves.  You  cannot  effectually  reform  the  County  Su- 
perior Courts,  without  at  the  same  time  having  under  advisement  the  County  Courts 
they  are  very  much  united  together.  And  let  both  ?e  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Sonu  ^ntlemen  most  highly  approve  of  the  County  Court  system,  because  they 
•ay  justice  is  administered  cheap,  and  the  saving  of  expense  to  the  people  is  great.  1 
believe  the  people  will  not  thank  them  for  thus  taking  care  of  their  expenses  on  this 
occasion,  for,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  my  experience  convinces  me  that 
it  is  most  expensive  and  most  oppressive  not  only  to  suitors,  but  to  all  others  having 
any  business  in  these  courts,  and  constituted  as  they  now  are,  with  all  their  multifa- 
rious duties  and  powers,  every  man  b  compelled  occasionally  to  attend  them  upon 
business  other  than  that  of  litigation.  Thus  it  is,  that  those  persons  who  must  re- 
sort to  them  upon  other  than  contested  cases,  have  oflen  to  attend  two  or  three  days 
before  they  can  get  their  business  done ;  and  the  suitors  are  postponed  from  day  to 
day,  from  court  to  court,  for  years  before  they  can  get  a  trial  of  their  causes  j  the  daily 
expenses,  the  loss  of  time  to  suitors  and  their  witnesses,  exclusive  of  costs  of  attor- 
nies,  sheriffi  and  clerk's  fees,  are  more  than  the  subject  of  controversy  is  often  worth, 
and  in  fiict,  it  is  sometimes  better  for  a  man  to  give  up  a  demand  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  however  plain  his  demand  may  be,  than  to  resort  to  those  courts,  miscalled 
courts  of  justice,  administering  the  uncertainty  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Marshall  rose  in  opposition.  The  question  now  before  the  Committee  is  substan- 
tially the  question,  whether  the  County  Courts  shall  continue  to  exist  or  not.  Any  ob- 
jection to  the  details  of  the  system  is  not  sufficient,  to  induce  us  tx»  strike  out  the 
clause  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  motion.  If  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts 
is  considered  as  defective,  let  the  system  be  so  modified,  as  to  make  their  jurisdiction 
more  perfect.  The  matter  is  perfectly  open,  and  will  continue  to  be  perfectly  open,  if 
this  clause  is  permitted  to  stand.  If  the  motion  succeeds,  either  the  County  Courts 
must  be  abandoned,  or  the  article  modified.  The  article,  as  it  stands,  purports  to  enu- 
merate all  the  courts,  in  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  Commonwealth  is  to  be 
vested.  County  Courts  form  one  of  these  depositories.  If  we  expunge  County  Courts 
from  this  list,  we  shall  virtually  deny  to  them  any  part  of  the  judicial  power  of  the 
State :  it  follows,  that  no  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  those  courts  as  at  present  ex- 
ercised, ot%ht  to  induce  us  to  consent  to  the  proposed  amendment,  unless  it  is  our 
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pnrpofle  that  Cotinty  Courts  shall  not  continue  to  constitute  any  part  of  our  Judiciary 
system.  The  article,  as  it  now  stands,  leaves  the  whole  subject  open  to  the  Legislature. 
They  may  limit  or  abridge  the  jurisdiction  of  all  tJie  courts  as  they  please.  If  the  Legis- 
lature choose  to  give  them  all  Chancery  jurisdiction,  or  if  they  shall  think  fit,  to  limit 
their  jurisdiction  m  common  law  cases  to  a  specific  sum,  the  Legislature  can  do  so.  The 
whole  subject  of  jurisdiction  is  submitted,  absolutely  and  without  qualification,  to  the 
power  of  the  Legislature.  The  only  effect  therefore  of  the  amendment  will  be,  to  abolish 
the  County  Courts.  Is  the  Committee  prepared  for  this.^  I  certainly  am  not.  The 
County  Q>urts  may  be  for  some  causes,  an  ill  organized  tribunal.  It  may  be,  for  in- 
stance, unfit  for  Chancery  jurisdiction :  but  that  is  no  reason  why  such  courts  should 
not  exist.  We  must  have  a  County  Court  of  some  kind :  its  abolition  will  affect  our 
whole  internal  police.  I  am  not  in  tlie  habit  of  bestowing  extravagant  eulogies  upGii 
my  countrymen.  I  would  rather  hear  them  pronounced  by  others :  but  it  is  a  truth,  that 
no  State  in  the  Union,  has  hitherto  enjoyed  more  complete  internal  ouiet  tha^j  Virginia. 
There  is  no  part  of  America,  where  less  disquiet  and  less  of  ill-feeling  )jetween  man 
and  man  is  to  be  found  than  in  this  Commonwealtli,  and  I  believe  most  firmly  that  this 
state  of  things  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  practical  operation  of  our  County  Courts. 
The  magistrate*  who  compose  those  courts,  consist  in  general  of  the  best  men  in 
their  respective  counties.  They  act  in  the  spirit  of  peace-makers,  and  allay,  rather 
than  excite  tlie  small  disputes  and  differences  which  will  sometimes  arise  among  neigh- 
bours. It  is  certainly  much  owing  to  this,  that  so  much  harmony  prevails  amongst 
us.  These  courts  must  be  preserved :  if  we  part  with  them,  can  we  be  sure  that  we 
shall  retain  among  our  justices  of  the  peace  tlie  same  respectability  and  weight  of 
character  as  are  now  to  be  found  ?  I  think  not.  But  my  main  object  in  rising,  was 
to  remind  the  Committee  that  there  was  no  need  of  striking  out  tlie  clause,  if  all  we 
seek  is  some  chani^  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 

Mr.  Joynes  spoke  in  substance  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman, — In  rising  to  support  the  motion  of  my  colleague  to  strike  out 
"  County  CourtSy^  from  the  first  paragraph  of  the  first  resolution  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judicial  Department  of  tlie  Government,  I  regret,  that  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  endeavouring  to  sustain  an  opinion,  contrary  to  that  which  has  just  been 
expressed  by  the  venerable  gentleman  troni  Richmond,  (Chief  Justice  Marshall). 
The  opinions  of  that  gentleman  are  entitled  to  great  weiglit  not  only  in  this  Conven- 
tion, but  throufi^hout  tlie  United  States,  on  Avery  subject  on  which  his  opinions  are  ex- 
pressed ;  and,  I  am  sure  tliere  is  no  man'who  feels  more  respect  for  those  opinions 
than  the  humble  individual  who  now  addresses  you.  But  in  political  matters  I  cannot 
feel  such  a  high  respect  for  the  opinions  of  any  man,  however  exalted  by  character  or 
talents,  as  implicitly  to  adopt  his  opinions.  I  will  attentively  and  respectfully  listen 
to  the  arguments  of  tliose  who  differ  from  me,  and  I  must  then  decide  according  to 
the  honest  dictates  of  my  own  judgment,  humble  as  it  may  be,  on  a  view  of  the  whole 
ground. 

The  gentleman  from  Richmond  has  told  the  Committee,  that  if  the  motion  to  strike 
out  CoutUy  Courts  from  the  first  resolution  reported  by  the  Judicial  Committee  be  sus- 
tained by  the  vote  of  the  Convention,  it  will  totally  destroy  the  County  Courts;  but 
with  all  my  respect  for  such  high  authority,  I  cannot  so  understand  the  em»ct  of  sustain- 
ing the  motion  of  my  colleague.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  first  resolution  reported 
by  the  Judicial  Committee  is  in  these  words,  '^  Resolved,  that  the  Judicial  power  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Court  of  Appeals,  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Legislature  shall  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  and  in  Uie  County  Courts."'  The  motion  is  to  strike 
out  County  Courts,  and  notwithstanding  all  my  respect  for  the  contrary  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  Chief  Justice,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  motion  to  strike 
out  County  Courts  prevail,  it  will  still  be  entirely  competent  to  the  Lefrislaiure^  if  they 
think  propeT<o  do  so,  to  retain  the  County  Courts  precisely  as  tliey  are  now  organized, 
and  to  confer  upon  them  precisely  the  same  powers  now  conferred  upon  them  bv  law. 
If  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Committee  be  adopted,  the  existence  of  the  County 
Courts  05  now  organized^  will,  forever,  be  placed  entirely  beyond  tlie  reach  of  legisla- 
tion; whereas,  if  they  be  stricken  out  of  the  report,  they  will  not  be  thereby  abolished, 
but  will  be  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  who  may  continue  them  or  not, 
or  change  their  or^nization  as  past  or  future  experience  may  render  necessary. 

In  supporting  the  motion  to  strike  out  County  Courts  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, 1  am  not«actuated  by  any  wish  to  destroy  tliose  courts;  very  fiir  from  it;  I 
think  it  would  be  unwise  either  to  destroy  or  retain  them  by  Constitutional  sanction  ; 
but  my  wish  is  to  subject  them,  and  all  Uie  other  Judicial  tribunals  of  the  Common- 
wealth, to  the  unlimited  control  of  the  Legislative  power,  which  may  from  time  to 
time  establish,  modtfy,  or  abolish  \hem,  as  experience  may  render  advisable.  Great 
inconvenience  has  been  heretofore  experienced  in  this  Commonwealtli  under  the  old 
Constitution,  from  Judges  of  the  General  Court  and  Judges  in  Chancery  being  named 
in  the  Constitution ;  and  which  has  been  generally  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  Le- 
•gislature  from  conferring  Chancery  powers  on  Judges  of  the  General  Court.    It  is  my 
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wish  to  leave  the  Legislature  tmcontrolled  power  to  act  on  the  subject  firom  time  to 
time  as  the  public  good  may  require. 

I  have  the  authority  of  the  gentleman  from  Richmond,  himself,  for  saying,  that  the 
Constitution  ought  not  to  go  too  much  into  detail ;  but  that  only  general  principles 
should  be  established  in  the  Constitution,  and  it  should  be  left  to  3ie  Legislature  to 
met  upon  those  principles  and  carry  tliem  out  in  organizing  the  Government  under 
the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares,  that  **  the  Judicial 
power  of  the  United  Stotcs  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  the  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordam  and  esUblish,"  and  under  that 
Constitution  it  has  been  found  necessary  at  different  times  to  change  the  organization 
'-v«f  the  courts.  I  wish  to  give  similar  powers  to  the  Legislature  over  the  courts  of 
V.rginia ;  and  my  objection  to  tlie  report  of  tlie  Judicial  Committee  is,  that  tite  County 
Cmnl^<w  at  present  orgdnizedy  are  proposed  to  be  retained  in  all  future  time  and  un- 
der aJipoRMble  circumstances,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature  or  of 
the  people  on  *he  subiect,  founded  up9n  the  experience  of  past  and  ^ture  times.  The 
County  Courts  may  he  necessary  and  proper  tribunals  now,  and  might  hereafter  be 
rendered  unnecessary  or  improper,  by  a  different  organization  of  the  courts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  by  a  change  in  tiie  opinions  of  the  people  relative  to  those  courts. 
Under  the  present  organization  of  the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  have  Su- 
perior Courts  of  Chancery  and  Superior  Courts  of  Law ;  and  I  imagine  genUemen 
will  agree  that  those  courts  are  as  necessary  as  County  Courts— and  if  it  be  necessary 
to  retam  County  Courts  in  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  render  them  independent  of  Le- 
gislative control,  why  not  also  retain  Superior  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Common  Law 
by  Constitutional  sanction  ?  I  can  see  no  reason  to  retain  tlie  one  any  more  than  the 
other  in  the  Constitution.  If  it  be  safe  to  trust  the  Legislature  with  control  over  the 
one,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  may  be  safely  trusted  with  control  over  the  other.  If 
County  Courts  be  stricken  out  of  the  resolution,  will  they  tfitreby  be  abolished  any 
more  than  Superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Chancery,  which  are  not  enumerated  in  the 
resolution?  By  striking  out  CK)unty  Courts  from  the  resolution,  they,  as  well  as  the 
other  courts  will  stand  precisely  upon  the  same  footing,  and  will  be  continued  or 
abolished  as  in  the  wisdom  of  tlie  Legislature  may  seem  best ;  and  if  the  County 
Courts  possess  the  confidence  of  tlie  people  in  tlie  State  generally,  we  may  safely  rely 
on  their  being  continued  by  the  Legislature ;  and  if  they  have  not  that  confidence, 
they  ought  not  to  be  continued. 

The  report  of  the  Judicial  Committee  proposes  to  leave  the  powers  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  different  courts  to  be  regulated  by  law — and  if  it  be  prudent  to  give  to  the  Le- 
l^iskkture  unlimited  control  over  the  orgaidzation  of  all  other  courts,  and  over  the  jw- 
riMdution  and  pmccrs  of  the  County  Courts,  as  well  as  the  other  courts  of  the  State, 
where  can  be  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  County  Courts,  eo  nomine  in  the  Consti- 
tution.^ As  the  resolution  now  stands,  the  County  Courts  are  to  be  retained  at  all 
events,  and  yet  the  Legislature  may  take  away  all  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  law. 

The  gentleman  from  Richmond  tells  us,  that  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  en- 
comiums on  his  countrymen,  but  that  he  will  say,  that  he  believes  that  no  peonle  in 
the  United  States  enjoy  more  internal  tranquillity  and  quiet  than  the  people  or  Vir^ 

S'lnia,  and  that  he  believes  that  tliis  is  owing,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  the  justices  of  the 
ounty  Courts  who  are  the  great  peace-miuLers  of  the  country.  I  have  no  doubt,  Sir,  of 
the  fact,  that  the  internal  peace  and  tranquillity  of^  society  depend  more  upon  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  than  upon  all  the  other  officers  of  the  Cfommonwealth  together — and 
I  have  as  much  conBdence  in  the  justice  and  impartialiiy  of  these  courts,  as  any  man  in 
the  Convention.  My  connexion  with  these  courts  has  been  intimate  for  twenty  years 
past,  and  there  are  no  tribunals  in  the  State  in  whose  justice  and  intemty  1  have 
more  confidence.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  equal  confidence  in  Die  Superior 
Courts  of  Chancery  and  Law,  and,  I  would  as  soon  retain  them  as  the  County  Courts 
by  Constitutional  sancGon.  If  it  be  unwise  to  trust  the  County  Courts  to  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  merely  because  we  have  confidence  in  those  courts,  the  same  rea- 
son will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Chancery.  If  we 
cannot  trust  the  Legislature^  let  us  go  on  to  designate  by  name,  all  the  courts  which 
shall  be  estabhshed  in  Vir^nia  in  all  ftiture  time  ;  and  let  us  also  fix  and  establish 
tlieir  several  powers  and  jurisdictions.  While,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  willingly  and  un- 
hesitatingly bear  testimony,  with  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Richmond,  to  the  m- 
tejgrity  and  impartiality  of  the  County  Court  magistrates,  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  con-  * 
aider  their  nwda  of  appointment  as  entirely  opposed  to  the  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment. In  the  seconcl  section  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  it  is  declared,  "  that  all  power  is 
vested  in  and  consequently  derived  from  the  people."  Although  this  principle  may  be 
carried  into  practice  as  to  all  the  other  ofiScers  of^the  State,  yet  it  is  totally  oisregarded  ^ 
in  the  modeofapjHfinting  County  Court  magistrates.  Instead  of  justices  of  the  peace 
in  Virginia  deriving  their  powers  from  the  people^  they  are  totally  independent  <f  ths 
people  Jot  their  appointment  to,  or  continuance  in  office.    The  justices  appointed  on 
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der  the  Regal  Government  before  the  Revolution,  were  continued  in  office,  and  they 
hare  continued  to  suppler  vacanciea  in  their  own  body  as  completely  independent  of 
the  people  of  Virginia  as  it  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Ruasiaa.  I  know  that  many  justices 
of  the  peace,  themselves,  consider  their  mode  of  appointment  as  highly  objectionable, 
and  they  would  willin^lv  see  a  different  mode  adopted  for  the  future. 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  nnd  perhaps  impossibility  of  suggesting  any  mode  of  ap- 
pointing jusUces  of  the  peace  different  from  the  mode  prescribed  in  the  Old  Constitw- 
tionr  which  would  be  acceptable  to  a  majoritv  of  this  Convention — and,  perltaps,  k 
would  be  best  to  leave  tliat  matter  entirely  to  tne  Legislature  )  and  if  any  mode  of  ap- 
pointment were  adopted  by  the  Le^slature  which  was  found  not  to  answer  well  m 
practice,  ^  present  method  could  be  restored,  or  such  other  adopted  as  the  wisdom 
of  the  Lej^slature  might  suggest:  whereas,  a  mode  of  appointment  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution  could  not  be  altered  by  Legislative  enactment.  The  mode  of  appointing 
Sheriffs  seems  to  be  so  nearly  connected  with  the  County  Court  system,  that  if  one 
he  referred  to  Lefislative  control,  it  would,  probably,  be  best  to  refer  the  other  to  the 
aame  power.  If  justices  of  the  peace  are  to  be  appointed  and  compensated  as  at  pre- 
sent, as  a  matter  of  course,  the  appointment  of  Sheriffs  must  devolve  on  them ;  but  if 
a  different  mode  of  appointinfir  and  compensating  justices  of  the  peace  be  adopted 
either  in  the  Constitution  orhy  law,  then  the  Sheri&  ought  to  be  elected  by  the 
people;  and  it  would,  probably,  be  b^,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  confide  the 
whole  matter  to  the  Legislature,  who  mi^ht  from  time  to  time  change  any  regulations 
which  might  be  adopted  as  experience  might  prove  to  be  necessary  on  both  subjects. 

Mr.  P.  r.  Barbour  rose,  not  to  enter  into  an  argument,  but.  to  add  a  word  of  testi- 
mony as  to  the  practical  effects  of  the  County  Court  system.  I  have  practised  in  these 
courts  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  I  can  say  with  the  utmost  truth,  that  my  confi- 
dence in  them  has  grown  with  my  growth,  and  strengthened  with  my  strength.  Af- 
ter a  twenty-five  years^  acquaintance  with  the  County  Courts  of  Virginia,  it  is  my  con- 
scientious opinion  that  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been  a  tribunal  under  the  Sun, 
where  more  substantial  practical  justice  is  administered.  I  am  for  giving  them  a  Con- 
stitutional foothold  in  tne  Commonwealth,  above  the  control  of  the  Legislature  :  for 
myself,  I  would  sooner  part  with  any  other  department  of  the  Government :  I  look  to 
our  County  Courts  as  Uunda  in  naufragio.  The  gentleman  from  Richmond  asks,  whe- 
ther we  can  expect  that  our  justices  will  have  the  same  respectability  and  weight  of 
character,  if  these  courts  shall  be  abolished  ?  I  answer  promptly  in  the  negative.  As 
long  as  the  County  Courts  continue  to  exist,  not  only  our  most  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable citizens  will  go  upon  the  bench,  but  those  courts  will  J[>ring  before  them  such 
▼aried  discussions  of  law  points,  as  will  materially  contribute  towards  enabling  them 
the  better  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  station ',  and  these  discussions  are  connected 
with  those  courts  mainly  by  the  respectability  of  tlie  Judges  and  the  extent  of  tlieir 
jurisdiction.  The  idea  was  suggested  to  me  fifteen  years  ago  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  we  ever  had  among  us ;  who  declared  it  to  me  as  his  own  belief,  that 
the  Countv  Courts  of  Virginia  exerted  on  important  political  influence  upon  her  popu- 
lation. Tlie  monthly  meeting  of  neighbours  and  of  professional  men,  caused  the  peo- 
ple to  mingle  and  associate  more  than  they  otherwise  would  do,  and  produced  a-  dis- 
cussion of  topics  of  public  interest  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  Government, 
and  the  politics  of  tlie  community.  These  meetings  perpetually  recurring  in  all  the 
counties  of  the  State,  constitute  so  many  points  from  which  political  information  was 
thus  diffused  among  the  people,  and  their  interest  increased  in  public  affairs.  Mr.  B. 
concluded  by  observing  that  he  had  not  risen  to  argue,  but  merely  to  bear  his  testi- 
mony to  the  importance  and  value  of  the  County  Courts,  and  to  express  his  hope  that 
they  would  be  permitted  to  continue. 

Mr.  Bayl^  said,  he  was  well  aware  that  any  observations  wliich  he  should  offer 
would  be  or  no  avail  against  the  name  and  influence  of  the  venerable  an<i  worthy  gen- 
tleman firom  Richmond,  (Chief  Justice  Marshall,)  or  the  learned  gentleman  Irom 
Orange,  (Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour.)  But  he  would  refer,  as  authori^,  to  the  opinion  of  a 
man,  as  great  as  either  of  these  gentlemen,  who  held  a  very  different  sentiment  upon 
this  subject,  and  was  directly  in  opposition  to  them :  their  opponent  was  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. The  gentleman  from  Richmond  had  not  mixed  as  much  in  society  with  tlie  citi- 
zens firom  different  parts  of  the  State,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  had  done.  He  had  spent  the 
S eater  part  of  his  life  in  Richmond  and  in  other  cities ;  and  his  attention  had,  during 
at  time,  been  drawn  to  higher  and  more  important  concerns  than  the  business  of 
County  Courts.  Mr.  Bayly  said,  he  had  very  great  confidence  in  the  opinions  of  the 
gentleman  upon  ever^  subject  where  he  had  the  opportunity,  by  experience,  to  com- 
mand the  &cts  on  wmch  he  founded  them.  But  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  a  personal 
witness  to  the  operation  of  the  County  Court  sjrstem ;  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  where  he  resided,  remote  from  the  cities  or  places  for  holding  the 
higher  Courts  of  the  State ;  he  knew  and  had  experienced  the  bad  effects  of  the  County 
Court  BjTstem.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  his  writings,  pubhshed  since  his  death,  is  a 
btter  to  Samuel  Kerohival,  dated  Monticello,  July  &,  1616. 
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A jMui  of  which  I  will  read : 

<<  The  justices  of  the  Inferior  Courts  are  self-choeen,  are  for  life,  and  perpetoaU 
'  their  own  body  in  succession  forever,  so  that  a  faction  once  possessing  themselYes  of 
the  bench  of  a  county,  can  never  be  broken  up,  but  hold  their  county  in  chains,  for- 
ever indissoluble.     Yet  these  justices  are  the  real  Executive  as  well  as  Judiciary,  in 
all  our  minor  and  most  ordinary  concerns.    They  tax  us  at  will ;  fill  the  office  of 
sheriff,  the  most  important  of  all  the  Executive  oifacers  of  the  county ;  name  nearly 
all  our  military  leaders,  which  leaders,  once  named,  are  removable  but  by  themselves. 
The  juries,  our  judges  of  all  fact,  and  of  law  when  they  choose  it,  are  not  selected 
by  the  people,  nor  amenable  to  them.     They  are  chosen  by  an  officer  named  by  the 
court  and  Executive.     Chosen,  did  I  say  ?  Ficked  up  by  the  sheriff  from  the  loung- 
ings  of  the  court  yard,  after  every  thing  respectable  has  retired  from  it.    Where  then 
is  our  republicanism  to  be  found }  Not  in  our  Constitution  certainly,  but  merely  in 
^  the  spirit  of  our  people.     That  would  oblige  even  a  despot  to  govern  us  republicanly. 
Owing  to  this  spirit,  and  to  nothing  in  the  form  of  our  Constitution,  all  tnings  have 
^ne  well.     But  this  fact,  so  triumphantly  misquoted  by  the  enemies  of  reformation, 
IS  not  the  fruit  of  our  Constitution,  but  has  prevailed  in  spite  of  it    Our  fhnctionaries 
have  done  well,  because  generally  honest  men.    If  any  were  not  so,  they  feared  to 
■hew  it 

'^  But  it  will  be  said,  it  is  easier  to  find  faults  than  to  amend  them.  I  do  not  think 
their  amendment  so  difficult  as  is  pretended.  Only  lay  down  true  principles,  and  ad- 
here to  them  inflexibly.  Do  not  be  frightened  into  their  surrender  by  tne  alarms  of 
the  timid,  or  the  croakings  of  wealth  against  the  ascendancy  of  the  people. 

"  The  organization  of  our  county  aoministrations  may  be  thought  more  difficult. 
But  follow  principle,  and  the  knot  unties  itself  Divide  the  counties  into  wards  of 
such  size  as  that  every  citizen  can  attend  when  called  on,  and  act  in  person.  Ascribe 
to  them  the  government  of  their  wards  in  all  things  relating  to  themselves  exclusively. 
A  justice,  chosen  by  themselves,  in  each,  a  constable,  a  military  company,  a  patrol,  a 
school,  the  care  of  their  own  poor,  their  own  portion  of  the  pubhc  roadls,  the  choice 
of  one  or  more  jurors  to  serve  in  some  court,  and  the  delivery,  within  their  own 
wards,  of  their  own  votes  for  all  elective  officers  of  higher  sphere,  will  relieve  the 
county  administration  of  nearly  all  its  business,  will  have  it  better  done,  and  by  mak- 
ing every  citizen  an  acting  member  of  the  Government,  and  in  the  offices  nearest 
and  most  interesting  to  him,  will  attach  him  hy  his  strongest  feelings  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country,  and  its  republican  Constitution.  The  justices  thus  chosen  by 
every  ward,  would  constitute  the  County  Court,  would  do  its  judiciary  business,  di- 
rect roads  and  bridges,  levy  county  and  poor  rates,  and  administer  all  the  matters  of 
common  interest  to  the  whole  county.  These  wards,  called  townships  in  New  Eng- 
land, are  the  vital  principle  of  their  Governments,  and  have  proved  themselves  the  ' 
wisest  invention  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exercise  of  self-goy- 
emment,  and  for  its  preservation.  We  should  thus  marshal  our  Government  fiito, 
first,  the  general  Federal  Republic,  for  all  concerns  forei^  and  Federal;  second,  that 
of  the  State,  for  what  relates  to  our  own  citizens  exclusively ;  third,  the  coun^  re- 
publics, for  the  duties  and  concerns  of  the  county ;  and  fourth,  the  ward  republics, 
ror  the  small,  and  yet  numerous  and  interesting  concerns  of  the  neighbourhood :  and 
in  Government,  as  weU  as  in  every  other  business  of  life,  it  is  by  division  and  sub-di- 
yision  of  duties  alone,  tliat  all  matters,  great  and  small,  can  be  managed  to  perfection. 
And  the  whole  is  cemented  b^  giving  to  every  citizen,  personally,  a  pert  m  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  affiurs. 

"  The  sum  of  these  amendments  is,  first.  General  Suffrage.  Second,  Equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  Legislature.  Third,  An  Executive  chosen  by  the  people.  Fourth, 
Judges  elective  or  amovable.  Fiflh,  Justices,  jurors  and  sherifi^  elective.  Sixth, 
Ward  divisions.     And  seventh.  Periodical  amendments  of  the  Constitution." 

In  the  same  book  is  a  letter  to  Col.  John  Taylor,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  of  Caroline,  dated  July  21, 1816. 

I  will  read  a  part : 

<'  Nor,  I  believe,  do  we  differ  as  to  the  County  Courts.  I  acknowledge  the  value 
of  this  institution ;  that  it  is  in  truth  our  principal  executive  and  judiciary,  and  that 
it  does  much  for  little  pecuniary  reward.  It  is  their  self-appointment  I  wish  to  cor- 
rect )  to  find  some  means  of  breaking  up  a  cabal,  when  sucn  a  one  gets  possession  of 
the  bench.  When  this  takes  place,  it  becomes  the  most  afflicting  of  tyrannies,  be- 
cause its  powers  are  so  various,  and  exercised  on  every  thing  most  immediately 
around  us.  And  how  many  instances  have  you  and  I  known  of  these  monopolies  of 
county  administration  !  I  knew  a  county  in  which  a  particular  family  (a  numerous 
one^  got  possession  of  the  bench,  and  for  a  whole  generation  never  admitted  a  man 
on  It  who  was  not  of  its  clan  or  connexion.  I  know  a  county  now  of  one  thousand 
and  five  hundred  militia,  of  which  sixty  are  federalists.  Its  court  is  of  thirty  mem- 
bers, of  whom  twenty  are  federalists,  (every  third  man  of  the  sect)  There  are  large 
and  popnJoos  districts  in  it,  without  a  justice,  because  without  a  fecwnliat  for  appomtc 
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ment:  the  militia  are  ta  disproportionably  tinder  Federal  officers.  And  there  is  no 
authority  on  earth  which  can  break  up  thia  junto,  ahort  of  a  ^neral  Conrention. 
The  remaining  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty,  free,  fighting  and  paying  citi- 
zens, are  governed  by  men  neither  of  their  choice  nor  confidence,  and  without  a  hope 
of  relief.  They  are  certainly  excluded  from  the  blessing  of  a  free  Government  lor 
life,  and  indefinitely,  for  aught  the  Constitution  has  provided.  This  soleciam  may  be 
called  any  thing  but  repubhcan,  and  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  corrected." 

These  letters  were  written  about  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  of  Delegates  at 
Staunton,  to  promote  the  calling  of  a  Convention  to  reform  the  Constitution,  and  no 
doubt  had  its  mfluence  on  the  State,  in  effecting  and  promoting  the  meeting  of  this 
Asseni^. 

Mr.  Bayly  said,  that  it  would  seem  that  this  patriotic  man  directed  his  attention 
and  scrutmy  into  every  comer  of  Virginia,  to  consider  and  discover  defects  in  the 
Constitution  requiring  amendments  uiat  would  render  the  condition  of  the  people 
more  prosperous  and  happy. 

What  is  it  that  I  propose  ?  To  abolish  the  County  Courts  ?  No :  All  I  desire  at  this 
time,  is,  that  they  may  be  placed  under  Legislative  restraint  and  organization.  If  the 
Legislature  shall  say  that  the  County  Courts  shall  remain  precisely  as  they  are  for 
the  next  half  century,  they  will  have  the  authority;  but  if  at  any  period  to  come,  the 
bench  of  these  courts  shall  be  found  to  be  in  a  different  situation  from  what  at  pre- 
sent their  friends  wish  us  to  believe,  let  the  Legislature  of  your  country  have  the 
power  to  regulate  and  controul  them,  so  as  to  remedy  any  evils  which  may  arise  or 
which  have  arisen.  Give  them  power  to  break  up  this  monopoly  of  office  among 
fiunily  connexions,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  by  which  it  has  been  effecteo! 

Mr.  Giles  said,  that  he  did  not  rise  to  make  a  sp^ch,  (the  season  for  speech-making 
was  now  past,)  but  only  to  remind  gentlemen  of  one  thing  which  they  seemed  to 
bive  forgot.  The  County  Court  system  formed  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  now 
existed.  What  was  it  now  proposed  to  do  ^  To  amend  tlie  Constitution  by  striking 
out  a  feature  which  it  now  contains  :  and  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  opera- 
tion ?  Gentlemen  say  the  effect  will  be  not  to  destroy  the  County  Courts.  But  cer- 
tainly it  mil  be  giving  a  very  broad  hint  to  the  Le^slatuie  that  they  shall  destroy 
them,  yet  gentlemen  say,  oh  no,  that  they  do  not  wish  to  destroy  the  County  Courts. 
One  gentleman  has  furnished  us  with  a  variety  of  arguments  on  the  subject ;  but  I 
ask  this  Committee  whether  every  argument  he  used,  does  not  in  fact  go  to  the  abo- 
lition of  these  courts.  If  his  arguments  are  well  founded,  the  courts  ought  to  be 
abolished.  The  gentleman  has  introduced  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  respect 
Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions  very  highly,  but  I  confess  I  was  not  a  Uttle  astonished  to  see 
the  quarter  from  which  the  opinions  of  that  gentleman  are  now  urged  upon  this  As- 
sembly. Sir,  it  is  something  anomalous  that  this  should  come  from  jy^nUemen  who 
teQ  us  that  they  have  no  respect,  and  never  had,  for  his  political  opimons. 

Unre  Mr.  Bayly  interposed.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman  means  me, 
but  I  shall  ask  him  whether  he  does. 

Mr.  Giles  resumed.  I  had  no  special  reference  to  that  gentleman,  yet,  as  I  un- 
derstand that  he  disagrc^  with  Mr.  Jefferson  generally,  I  include  him  with  others. 
We  are  told  that  Mr.  Jefferson  made  a  great  discovery,  viz:  that  this  is  not  a  Repub- 
lican Government  Mr.  Jefferson  was  certainly  a  highly  respectable  man,  but  as  we 
all  know,  he  d^t  very  much  in  theories.  He  allows  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  is 
republican  in  a  hi^h  degree,  yet  the  people  have  sustained  thb  Government :  and 
whence  I  ask  is  tms  republican  spirit  of  the  people  derived  ?  I  say,  they  have  derived 
it  from  their  Government ;  and  more  especially  to  that  feature  of  it  which  relates 
to  the  County  Courts.  G^ing  extensively  into  theories,  sometimes  deprives  us  of  a 
knowledge  of  Acts :  all  acknowledge  tHat  the  County  Courts  are  or  great  impor- 
tance. The  gentleman  from  Accomac  moves  to  strike  them  out  of  the  Constitution, 
and  in  the  next  breath  he  tells  us,  that  he  does  not  wish  to  see  them  abolished.  To 
say  the  least,  he  puts  their  existence  at  imminent  hazard.  He  will  not  destroy  the 
courts ;  but  he  will  leave  them  almost  to  the  winds,  and  will  himself  give  them  a  pretty 
good  breeze  to  begin  with.  Yet  they  are  parts  of  our  political  system  now,  and  the 
reasons  for  which  he  asks  us  to  strike  them  out  of  the  Constitution  are  such  as  go  to 
justify  their  entire  aboUtion. 

Sir,  I  believe  that  our  Government  is  Republican,  though  it  does  not  draw  that  ex- 
act line  of  separation  between  the  departments  which  is  held  by  some  to  be  essential 
to  repuHioanism.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  in  practice  to  do  this,  and  I  look  upon  the  doc- 
trines which  have  been  advanced  by  some,  on  that  subject,  as  beautiful  visions,  but 
as  visions  only.  There  never  yet  was  a  Government,  where  the  Legislative,  Execu- 
tive and  Judicial  Departments  were  kept  perfectly  and  absolutely  distinct.  Some 
have  maintained,  that  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  this  end  has  been  e^ 
£9cted,  but  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  The  Federal  Government  is  a  com- 
plete mixture,  a  perftct  Omnium  Gatherum,  The  Executive  is  a  unit,  but  he  has  the 
eontfool  of  e^tiry  kw,  pioviddd  he  can  get  one  mor«  TOto  than  one-third  of  both 
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HmwM.  And  what  ii  th«  Senate  ?  It  is  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Leflialatiye  De« 
putment  in  all  but  money  bills,  and  in  yet  in  another  aspect  of  it.  the  senate  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  Executive  Department.  It  has  a  check  upon  ul  the  nominations 
of  the  President,  and  its  consent  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  all  treaties ;  while  in 
yet  another  view  of  it,  that  same  body  is  a  Judicial  tribunal  in  the  highest  resort  It 
has  to  decide  on  the  impeachment  of  the  greatest  officers  in  the  States.  I  did  myself 
■it  as  a  Judge  in  that  body.  To  insist  then,  on  the  utler  separation  of  the  different 
departments  is  to  follow  an  ignisfatuus,  to  run  after  visions,  iniile  we  have  experience 


for  a  guide,  which  is  the  best  test  of  wisdom.     Can  this  proceed  from  any  thing  but 
the  love  of  change?  A  determination  to  take  whatever  we  can  pick  up,  and  if  it 


celebrity :  there  is  such  a  thing  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  Virg'mia  character.  " 
Whence  has  it  been  derived  ?  From  our  Government ;  from  tlie  happy  operation  of 
tlMMe  fundamental  laws  under  which  we  have  lived  and  prospered  for  iiily-four  years. 
Should  we  continue  for  fifly-four  years  more  under  the  same  state  of  things,  we  shall 
become  yet  more  distinguished  than  we  now  are  :  but  once  strike  down  these  bul* 
warks  of  the  pubUc  peace  and  happiness,  and  nothing  will  ever  be  heard  again  of  the 
Vkginia  character.  Rely  upon  it,  that  character  goes  with  your  Government.  Ii 
wfflnot  exist  a  moment  afler  that  shall  have  been  prostrated.  Your  fkte  is  inevitable, 
the  causes  which  urge  it  on  are  irresistible.  Once  commence  this  downward  course 
and  you  will  in&llibfy  go  on,  till  every  vestige  of  vour  former  greatness  shall  be  for- 
ever eflbced.  There  is  nothing  in  this  Virginia  character  but  a  regard  to  morality, 
public  and  private.  This  it  is  that  has  won  you  the  respect  you  enjoy.  It  is  this 
which  makes  men  who  are  bargaining  and  trafficing  in  Uon^ess,  say  to  each  other, 
It  is  no  use  to  go  to  him :  he  is  a  Virginian.  Sir,  the  proposition  beiore  you  hazards 
much,  and  we  shall  not  be  acting  with  coolness  and  dehberation,  if  we  consent  even 
to  put  at  hazard  political  blessings  so  great  as  those  we  now  enjoy.  Let  us  not  be 
parsuaded  to  do  this,  by  gentlemen  who  cry  up  a  system  to  the  skies,  and  then  pro- 
pose a  measure  which  insures  its  destruction. 

Mr.  Bayly  rose  in  repiv  to  Mr.  Giles,  and  said,  I  never  believed  that  either  a  young 
or  an  old  man  ought  to  follow  the  opinions  of  others,  unless  he  approved  of  them,  and 
I  did  not  suppose  that,  that  gentleman,  (Mr.  Giles)  ou^ht  to  object  to  any  member  of 
this  Committee  introducing  Mr.  Jefferson  as  authonty  to  support  a  motion  upon  a 
aabject  where  he  had  expressed  an  opinion  directly  in  point.  Nor  did  I  believe  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  man  to  agree  in  every  sentiment,  opinion  or  measure  of  po- 
licy of  an  author,  before  he  should  be  allowed  to  refer  to  them  in  debate,  as  worthy  of 
consideration.  If,  however,  this  new  rule  should  be  binding  upon  all,  I  might  point 
to  a  gentleman  who  would  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  use  as  authority  the  writings  of 
any  American  statesman,  because  he  never  agreed  with  any.  The  time  has  been,  and 
not  long  since,  when  not  only  the  opinions,  but  even  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
seemed  almost  to  control  the  public  sentiment  of  this  country,  and  they  yet  have  great 
respect  in  a  Virginia  Assemblv. 

u  was  not  my  intention  to  have  read  to  the  Committee  any  part  of  this  book,  (Mr. 
Jefferson's  works,)  but  when  the  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  (the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,)  so  powerful  in  debate,  opposed  the  motion,  and  finding 
myself  in  opposition  to  him,  who  as  a  lawyer  and  Judge,  is  without  a  rival,  it  was  my 
duhito  balance  the  ^eat  weight  of  his  argument,  by  introducing  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Jefiferson,  whose  opinions  precisely  meet  the  argument  of  the  ^ntleman  from  Rich- 
mond. I  ought  to  have  drawn  to  my  aid  so  great  and  influential  an  assistant  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion.  To  this,  the  gentleman  from  Amelia  has  such  strong  objections, 
because  he  says,  that  I  have  not  uniformly  been  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions. 
Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  continually  promulgating 
my  political  creed  and  schemes  bv  pushing  them  upon  the  people  by  newspaper  essavs, 
pamphlets  and  books,  lest  they  should  suspect  that  I  had  no  political  fixed  creed,  that 
did  not  change  with  the  times ;  yet  I  have  for  thirty  years,  obtained  the  approbation 
and  support  of  my  constituents,  who  are  of  all  parties,  because  my  sentiments  of  pub- 
lic men  and  measures,  have  never  been  C4mceaudj  and  therefore,  there  was  no  neces- 
-sity  of  keeping  alive  party  names  for  party  purposes  and  for  private  interest,  by  such 
means.  I  always  distinguish  between  men,  measures  and  prmciples,  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman ever  heard  me  disparage  Mr.  Jefferson's  writings,  he  has  heard  whift  never 
happened.  And  if  he  or  any  ouer  gentleman  ever  imagined  that  they  heard  me  speak 
of  tnat  man  in  any  manner,  or  on  any  occasion,  but  with  the  greatest  respect,  they 
have  heard  what  never  took  place.  From  early  youth  to  the  present  day,  his  writings 
have  been  my  favourite  readmg.  It  is  true  that!  did  disapprove  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Judiciary  Law,  which  he  greaUy  promoted,  because  I  believed  it  was  a  good  system 
and  ought  to  have  been  further  tried ;  and  no  better  system  has  yet  been  substituted. 
And  wnera  is  the  man  living  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  who  was  not  gcicTedby  the  ahnost 
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9  fatml  blow  that  was  ^Ten  to  the  navy  and  commerce  of  the  country  during  lus  admin* 

jk^  istration  :  that  man  is  not  to  be  found.     But  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  many 

L  others  of  his  acts,  I  was  numbered  among  his  friends,  which  the  Journal  of  the  Senate 

I  of  Virginia  from  1801  to  1809  will  show.     1  belong  to  tliat  class  of  pohticians,  who 

I  stand  by  their  country  in  times  of  war  and  great  danger.    The  gentleman  from  Amelia 

'  may  know,  that  in  the  gloomy  period  of  the  last  war,  When  it  was  necessary  for  every 

man  to  stand  by  the  Government,  tliat  1  was  not  found  united  to  a  faction  of  open 
p^  enemies  or  pretended  friends  to  the  Administration,  to  destroy  it  and  degrade  the 

[  country.     I  united  my  cheerful  support  to  those  in  power,  to  bring  that  war  to  a  happy 

^  conclusion,  and  I  stood  by  mv  post  until  that  was  accomplbhed. 

I  Mr.  Giles  observed  in  reply,  that  he  had  not  supposed  that  any  thing  he  had  said 

'  would  call  out  BO  much  animation  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman.     When  speaking  of 

his  introduction  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  really  did  not  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman agreed  with  Mr.  Jefferson's  political  sentiments ;  he  had  alwavs  underwood 
'^  that  when  the  politicians  of  the  countiy  were  divided  into  Federalists  and  Republicans, 

^  the  gentleman  had  always  ranked  as  a  Federalist,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  RepubUcan. 

Mr.  Bayly  said,  that  the  gentleman  from  Amelia  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  resi- 
ding in  a  county  where  the  court  is  so  highly  qualified  for  the  discbarge  of  their  duty, 
\  and  we  may  imagine  it  is  Uie  most  distinguished  in  Virginia.    The  reason  is  obvious : 

f  ^  that  gentleman  has  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  schools  in  that  county,  which  has 

educated  the  iustices,  and  rendered  them  so  accomplished.  Not  so  in  my  part  of  the 
country ;  we  Mive  had  no  eminent  statesman  as  yet,  who  has  taken  upon  hmiself  thft 
education  of  boys. 

When  the  gentleman  made  liis  long  speech  on  the  basis  of  Representation,  he  in-> 

troduced,  as  a^Ucable  to  his  subject,  the  County  Court  system.    1  am  very  sure  I  am 

^  not  mistaken  m  the  fact,  for  he  told  us,  by  way  of  proving  the  excellence  of  these 

courts,  that  a  rich  man  could  with  difficulty  get  justice  against  a  poor  man.    And  if 

they  do  not  administer  justice  equally  between  rich  and  poor,  how  is  it  that  they  are 

such  favorites  with  the  rich  }    But  there  are  other  parts  of  the  State  where  the  opjxK 

site  seems  to  be  the  case;  however,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  long  be  a  fiivorite 

in  Virmnia.     There  are  more  counties  than  Dinwiddle,  which  has  been  quoted  as  an 

«  example  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Lei^h,)  where  the  magistracy  of 

the  county  is  in  the  possession  of  one  or  two  families  only. 

1^  The  gentleman  from  Amelia  assimilated  the  County  Courts  to  the  Senate  of  the 

'9^     •  United  States,^aving  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  power.     He  always  finds 

his  subject  carry  him  in  some  way  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Ad<^ 

ministvation,  or  some  department  thereof,  and  has  informed  this  Committee  that  he 

has  sat  as  a  Jud^e  in  that  Senate.    I  thank  him  for  this  example  of  illustrating  his  arfa^ 

ment.     Does  Virginia  wish  that  her  Senators  in  Congress,  with  their  Executive,  Le^ 

ffislative^  and  Judicial  powers,  should  be  appointed  by  themselves,  and  remain  in  office 

during  life,  as  County  Court  justices  are  appointed  and  remain  in  office?    Not  sot 

Virginia  has  lamented  the  election  of  some  of  her  Senators  before  their  short  term  of 

sixvears  expired,  which  no  man  better  knows  than  the  Delegate  from  Ameha. 

The  gentleman  has  informed  us,  that  if  the  freeholders  of^the  State  had  all  voted 

for  or  against  tbe  call  of  this  Convention,  and  the  polls  had  been  correctly  taken  and 

returned  by  tlie  Sheriffit,  there  would  not  have  been  a  majority  in  fiivor  ofit;  and  that 

*  he  had  great  doubts  when  he  signed  his  proclamation,  wliether  a  majority  was  in  favor 

,  of  tbe  measure ,  and  that  he  still  has  great  doubts  now.    If  we  examine  his  communica* 

tion  to  the  last  General  Assembly,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  he  entertained  a  differ* 

I  ent  opinion  at  that  time. 

I  We  have  also  heard  from  the  same  gentleman,  that  a  majority  of  the  fireeholdem 

would  be  against  the  coll  of  the  Convention,  if  they  had  to  vote  now  for  or  against  it  t 
and  changes  in  public  opinion  have  taken  place  since  we  assembled.  So  far  as  my  ez« 
perience  goes,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  State  that  I  have  heard  from,  there  has  been 
a  great  change,  but  that  change  is  against  the  old  Constitution,  with  one  exeeptUm^ 
and  perhaps  that  exception  i^uenced  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman,  for  the  county 
is  not  far  from  Richmond. 

A  gentleman  of  great  authority  informed  me  a  few  days  ago,  that  there  were  great 
changes  in  the  county  in  which  he  resided,  and  that  if  tbe  vote  was  now  to  be  t^en^ 
the  majority  against  a  Convention  would  be  greater  than  it  was  in  the  Spring.  1  have 
examined  the  return  of  the  votes  from  that  county,  as  communicated  to  tne  last  Gene* 
ral  Assembly  by  tbe  Governor,  and  I  find  that  in  May  hist  only  one  man  voted  in  *\*%\ 
county  for  a  Convention. 

Mr.  Giles  rejoined :  and  expressed  his  regret  that  tlie  gentleman  appeared  so  sensi* 
tive  under  the  remarks  which  he  liad  thrown  out.  He  had  served  with  that  gentleman 
in  Congress,  and  sure  he  was,  that  the  gentleman  at  that  time  had  always  been  ranked 
as  one  of  the  Federal  Party.  He  was  happy  at  this  late  period  to  hear  from  the  gen- 
tleman a  new  profession.    It  was  wholly  new  to  him|  but  he  was  joyful  to  hear  it 
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even  Hiongh  it  was  io  late.  Mr.  O.  diadaimed  having  erer  laid,  that  theM  w«m 
counties  in  the  State  in  which  a  rich  man  could  not  get  justice.  What  he  had  said 
on  that  subject  was  intended  not  as  a  disparagement,  but  rather  as  a  compliment  to 
the  justices.  So  guarded  were  they  against  leaning  to  the  side  of  the  rich  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  poor,  that  their  leaning,  if  they  had  any,  was  rather  to  the  other  side,  so 
that  the  possession  of  riches  was,  if  any  thing,  rather  a  disadvantage  than  otherwise 
to  a  suitor  who  sought  to  oppress  his  poor  neighbour.  This  he  conceived  to  be  one  of 
the  highest  eulogiums  which  could  be  pronounced  upon  any  judicial  tribunal. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  that  he  could  not  permit  th>e  vote  to  be  taken,  without  adding  his 
testimony  to  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  in  favour  of  these  ancient  tribunals 
of  the  land.  When  I  was  very  young,  said  Mr.  J.  and  but  little  experienced  in  the 
duties  of  my  profession,  I  had,  I  confess,  some  misgivings  about  our  County  Courts. 
My  perceptions  enabled  me  to  see  those  objections  to  them  which  lie  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  to  which  none  can  be  blind ;  but,  I  had  not  appreciated  the  blessings  which 
dailjr  flow  to  the  community  from  this  institution :  blessiuj^  the  most  important  and  ex- 
tensive ;  which,  because  they  operate  silently,  are  not  so  apt  to  be  observed  by  a  tran- 
sient looker-on.  The  ill  efiects  are  obvious  and  seen  by  all,  but  it  is  of  the  nature  of  all 
well  organized  pohtical  institutions,  that  they  dispense  their  benefits  silently  and  with- 
out observation.  It  is,  therefore,  that  we  find  the  youn^  and  inexperienced  so  often  ar- 
rayed against  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  so  with  me :  but  I 
had  not  long  looked  beneath  the  surfiice  and  reflected  on  the  eff*ectif  actually  produced 
by  the  Counter  Court  system,  till  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  its  value  and  importance 
to  the  well-being  of  our  Commonwealth.  Evils  it  no  doubt  has^but  ttiey  are  such  as 
are  inseparable  from  the  imperfection  of  all  human  thin^.  They  might,  many  of 
them,  be  corrected  by  ordinaiy  legislation:  but  in  getting  rid  of  some,  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable, whether  you  might  not  substitute  others  of  more  pernicious  consequences. 
i,  am  well  perauaded  we  could  not  surrender  these  institutions  without  losing  one  of 
the  best  blessings  of  the  country.  I  concur  with  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  (Mr. 
Barbour,)  and  the  gentleman  from  Ameha,  (Mr.  Giles,)  in  the  opinions  they  have  ex- 
pressed, as  to  the  influence  of  these  courts  on  public  sentiment,  and  the  political 
#pinions  of  the  people,  and  of  their  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  State.  Yes,  Sir, 
it  is  in  these  family  tribunals  with  their  mild  and  patriarchal  jurisdiction,  their  meet^ 
in^  held  at  short  periods,  and  in  small  districts,  that  the  obligations  and  rights  of  the 
citizen  are  taught  to  the  humblest  members  of  the  community.  Before  these  just  and 
equitable  tribunals,  the  humblest  and  the  poorest  man  can  have  his  ri^ht  to  property, 
to  character,  to  Uberty,  and  to  life,  brought  into  fair  and  equal  competition  with  those 
«f  his  proudest  and  most  wealthy  neighbour.  This  equal  administration  of  the  laws, 
tends  to  produce  among  the  people  a  strong  attachment  to  the  country  which  thus 
protects  their  persons  and  their  lives,  and  so  sensible  ore  they  of  the  value  of  these  in- 
^itutions  that  they  are  firmly  determined  never  to  give  them  up. 

Strike  out  this  clause  from  the  Constitution,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Why, 
gay  the  gentlemen,  the  consequence  will  be  not  to  destroy  the  County  Courts,  but 
only  to  leave  them  to  the  control  of  the  Legislature.  The  Legislature  may  re-orga- 
nize them  if  they  pleose.  Sir,  do  gentlemen  really  think,  that  such  will  be  the  eflSot 
of  striking  out  this  clause  ?  Other  parts  of  our  Constitution  aiake  it  necessary  that  the 
County  Courts  should  be  Constitutional  Courts,  unless  they  also  ore  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  Legislature.  Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  attending  these  courts  is  derived 
firom  their  participation  in  the  Executive  power  of  the  Government,  but  how  can  this 
be  maintained  if  you  strike  them  out  as  a  Constitutional  provision  f  Are  gentlemen 
prepared  to  leave  it  to  the  Legislature  to  mould  tlie  Executive  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment? They  must  do  so  if  this  measure  prevails ;  they  must  vest  the  whole  of  it  in 
a  single  Executive,  if  they  deprive  the  Uounty  Courts  of  all  share  in  its  participa- 
tion. What  will  gentlemen  do  with  the  residuum  of  power  which  they  take  away 
from  these  courts  ?  They  recommend  for  appointment  all  justices  and  militia-ofiicers. 
This  must  be  given  to  the  Executive,  and  tins  forsooth  is  proposed  as  a  means  to  get 
rid  of  faction  and  cabals  in  the  community.  Will  gentlemen  look  a  moment  at  uis 
•ubject?  when  they  indulge  their  fears  of  this  spectre  of  cabal  and  intrigue  and  com- 
motion? From  whence  is  it  to  proceed?  from  the  County  Courts?  what  are  they  P 
one  hundred  and  fbur  different  bodies;  one  in  each  county.  Can  it  be  probable  that 
one  hundred  and  four  collections  of  respectable  men  possessed  of  property  and  charac- 
ter, and  having  their  all  dependant  on  the  good  administration  of  the  laws,  will  be 
likely  to  produce  as  much  cabal  and  intrigue  in  the  State,  as  might  be  expected  to 
arise  if  the  whole  of  this  mass  of  power  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of^a  single 
Executive  ?  or  of  a  Governor  with  an  advisory  Council?  or  even  of  a  Governor  with 
a  Council  of  control  ?  Gentlemen  fear  lest  the  County  Courts  in  a  single  county 
should,  in  high  party  times,  appoint  two  or  three  Federahsts,  with  a  view  to  influence 
the  balance  of  parties  in  the  State.  But,  what  might  be  apprehended  if  the  whole  of 
this  power  should  be  in  the  hands  of  an  Executive  wholly  Federal  ?  or  wholly  R^uh- 
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Iban  ?  Then  instead  of  appointing  two  or  three  individuals  of  a  particular  party, 
from  party  considerations,  we  might  have  two  op  three  thousands  appointed  from  the 
same  motives. 

About  what  are  these  cabals  and  factions  to  arise  ?  Gentlemen  tell  us,  it  will  be  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  family  power,  because  these  courts  appoint  the  members 
of  their  own  body }  but  do  gentlemen  remember  that  the  office  of  a  justice  is  not  an 
office  of  profit,  but  an  office  of  labour,  of  great  labour?  and  do  gentlemen  remember 
the  nature  of  the  responsibility  under  which  these  justices  act  ?  not  the  responsibiUty 
of  being  turned  out  of  office,  not  the  responsibility  which  they  owe  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  that  which  each  man  owes  to  his  immecuate  neighbours.  They  have  a  di- 
rect relation  to  aU  the  country  around  them,  and  the  moment  a  magistrate  incurs  by 
ill  conduct  the  public  dbpleasure,  that  moment  he  loses  all  the  honour  of  his  office,  and 
all  the  peace  and  comfort  of  his  life.  This  is  the  safeguard :  the  powerful  and  the  con- 
stant security,  which  the  Commonwealth  holds,  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  magbtenal  office ;  this  is  the  pledge  against  the  undue  influence  of  any  party  of 
politicians  or  any  sect  of  religionists.  I  have  often  heard  the  charge  ofpartiality  ad- 
vancedy  but  I  never  yet  knew  it  to  be  verified  in  one  single  instance.  The  responsi- 
bility to  which  I  have  alluded  is  found  to  be  sufficient  and  effectual,  and  I  am  not 
willing  for  the  sake  of  opening  a  field  to  Legislative  ingenuity  on  a  subject  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  well-bemg  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  strike  the  County  Courts 
from  our  proposed  Constitution. 

Mr.  Henderson  said,  that  he  had  intended  to  enter  fully  into  a  reply,  but  he  .should 
not  do  so  now.  He  differed  from  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken  as  to  the  necessity 
of  retaining  these  tribunals,  by  giving  them  a  Constitutiond  consecration.  He  saw 
no  need  whatever  of  making  them  a  part  of  our  organic  law.  If  the  arguments  of 
gentlemen  were  good,  and  me  statements  which  they  had  made  correct,  tne  Legisla- 
ture could  not  fan  to  retain  these  courts.  Could  it  be  believed  that  the  Assembly 
would  be  guilty  of  the  wantonness  of  throwing  such  popular  and  such  valuable  tribu- 
nals to  the  winds  ?  Mr.  H.  said,  that  in  case  he  should  find  it  hkely  to  be  of  any 
avail,  he  should  present  some  different  views  of  the  subject ;  at  present,  he  should 
merely  say,  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  County  Courts  ought  not  to  be  left  in  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  State.  Grentlemen  had  said,  that  they  had  observed  these 
courts  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  they  had  constantly  grown  in  their  estima* 
tion :  He  also  had  practised  before  them,  and  was  sorry  that  he  could  not  in  candour 
bear  the  same  testimony  in  their  behalf.  The  magistrates  were  in  general  worthy 
men,  but  they  were  not  acquainted  with  law,  and  were  not  capable  of  duly  dischar^g 
the  duties  that  were  required  at  their  hands.  However  it  might  be  in  lower  Virginia, 
where,  according  to  gentlemen's  statements,  the  ma^trates  were  men  of  fortune  ana 
leisure,  and  took  a  pnde  in  fitting  themselves  for  their  duty,  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
State  this  was  not  tne  case.  The  population  were  in  a  very  different  condition  :  the 
magistrates  were  not  so  wealthy  ;  they  had  business  at  home  and  could  not  afford  to 
travel  thirty,  fifty,  and  one  hundred  miles,  attend  their  courts  and  return  again,  on 
their  own  charges.  When  they  did  so,  the  court  could  not  be  induced  to  sit  long  enough 
to  try  the  causes  before  them,  and  such  were  the  impediments  and  the  delays  in  oo- 
taining  justice,  that  though  he  was  a  professional  man,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  advising 
clients  who  appUed  to  him,  to  pocket  their  loss,  if  it  did  not  exceed  fifty  or  sixty  doE 
lars,  ratlier  than  encounter  the  difficulties  and  the  hazard  of  going  before  these  courts. 
He  repeated  his  belief,  that  the  magistrates  were  in  general  very  worthy  men.  He 
felt  high  respect  for  those  in  his  own  portion  of  the  State,  yet  he  considered  them  for 
the  most  part  unfit  for  the  stations  they  held :  and  this  without  any  fault  of  their  own, 
or  the  least  imputation  against  them.  They  were  country  gentlemen,  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  law,  who  had  nffaln  of  their  own  to  attend  to,  and  could  not 
afford  to  neglect  their  own  business  for  that  of  the  public,  without  some  compensation. 

Mr.  Leigh  rose  in  reply.  The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  had  said,  that  he  could 
see  no  reason  why  the  Legislature  might  not  be  entrusted  with  the  entire  control  of 
this  subject;  would  the  gentleman  carry  out  his  principle,  and  leave  the  whole  Judi- 
cial Department  of  the  Government  to  the  manag-ement  of  the  Legislature  ?  Such  was 
the  direct  consequence  of  the  gentleman's  doctrine.  Sir,  said  Mr.  L.  it  is  with  inef- 
fable surprise,  that  I  learn  that  in  the  great  and  flourishing  county  of  Loudoun,  of 
which  we  have  all  heard  so  much  and  so  long,  persons  are  not  to  be  found,  who  are 
fit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  magistrate.  If  ttus  had  been  affirmed  of  some  very 
poor  or  very  small  county  of  the  State,  I  should  have  less  difficulty  in  comprehending 
the  case,  and  in  crediting  the  assertion  ;  but  how  there  should  be  such  a  difference  in 
this  respect,  between  the  county  of  Loudoun  and  the  county  of  Orange,  I  confess 
myself  to  be  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  I  never  before  heard  any  compGiint  of  Lou- 
doun, or  any  thing  about  its  insufficiency  to  produce  good  magistrates.  However 
this  may  be  m  Loudoun,  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  the  County  Courts  accomplish  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Judicial  business  of  this  State.  The  mass  of  business  they  go  through 
would  hardly  be  believed  by  the  magistrates  themselves.    Those  unpretending  ^^^ 
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can  scarce  form  a  conception  of  the  importance  of  their  own  litaation :  they  do  not  ezer^ 
cise  a  jurisdiction  in  common  law  and  equity  only,  but  perform  all  the  datiee  of  a  Ckmti 
of  Probata  and  of  an  Orphan's  Court.  It  is  calculated,  that  every  estate  in  England 
passes  the  Court  of  Chancery  once  in  thirty  years ;  if  such  is  the  case  in  England,  in 
Virginia  where  the  law  of  descents  is  so  aifterent,  the  real  estate,  must  come  under 
Chuicery  decision  in  a  much  shorter  period ;  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  cases  of 
guardians  and  executors  and  all  those  oi  trustees  are  of  this  description.  All  our  estatec 
are  divided  by  descent  or  devise.  Only  compare  the  number  of  estates  with  the  number 
of  law-questions  which  come  to  be  settled.  Now  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hun- 
dred, the  County  Courts  perform  all  this  business.  Of  all  the  litigated  questions  of  pro- 
bat,  what  proportion  ever  reach  the  Court  of  Appeals  ?  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  thousand  pf  these  questions  are  finally  determined  in  the  County  Courts.  Tajie 
the  Circuit  Court  dockets  and  compare  the  number  of  causes  there  with  the  number 
in  the  County  Courts,  and  you  will  find  that  the  number  in  the  latter  is  infinitely 
greater.  [Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,  as  four  to  one.  Mr.  Morris,  aye  as  ten  to  one.]  Now, 
Sir,  the  County  Courts  do  all  this  amount  of  business,  and  they  do  it  well.  A  case 
may  accidentally  occur  under  their  Chancery  jurisdiction  involving  some  difficult 
questions  of  law,  and  in  these  they  may  be  somewhat  at  a  loss ;  yet  I  remember  one  such 
case  in  Dinwiddie,  which  was  very  difficult  indeed,  where  the  decision  of  the  County 
Court  was  carried  up  to  the  Superior  Court  and  reversed ;  it  was  aflerwards  carried 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  afler  a  full  hearing,  the  judgment  of  the  County  Court 
was  there  found  to  have  been  right.  The  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  bewildered 
by  their  authorities  had  decided  wrong,  while  these  plain  magistrates  of  the  County 
Court  had  followed  the  exact  spirit  of  the  law,  and  had  decided  right.  How  did  this 
happen  ?  that  a  collection  of  country  justices  should  decide  on  a  very  difficult  question 
of  law  more  correctly  than  men  educated  to  the  profession,  and  of  long  experience  in 
the  very  business  of  deciding  questions  of  that  kind  ?  It  happened,  because  the  one 
followed  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  while  the  other  was  perplexed  and  bewil- 
dered by  a  set  of  artificial  rules:  and  hence  it  comes,  that  the  eulogium  pronounced 
by  the  learned  gentleman  from  Orange  is  perfectly  just,  in  declaring  that  these  tribu- 
nals are  not  merely  good,  but  the  very  best  on  earth.  They  accomplish  all  the  busi- 
ness I  have  stated  :  they  do  it  well,  and  they  do  it  for  nothingr :  they  have  jurisdiction  of 
all  common  law  causes  over  twenty  dollars,  of  all  cases  in  e<}uity  and  probat ;  all 
cases  of  intestacy  and  of  administration  ]  besides  the  jurisdiction  over  mills,  roads, 
bridges,  &c.,  and  the  people  get  the  whole  of  this  for  nothing.  With  what  do  gentle- 
men propose  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  such  an  institution  ?  They  will  give  us  a  few 
ignorant  Judges.  These  of  course  are  to  receive  a  salary.  You  cannot  have  lew  than 
two  in  each  county ;  and  what  will  you  give  them  ?  Vou  cannot  offer  them  less  than 
three  hundred  dollars,  and  their  services  are  low  at  that  Ton  must  then  have  an  ex- 
penditure of  six  hundred  dollars  a-piece  for  one  hundred  and  five  counties,  that  is,  an 
expenditure  of  ^  63,000,  and  then  what  is  all  your  saving  by  the  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  Legislature  ?  Instead  of  our  present  upright  justices  of  the  peace,  who 
have  learned  none  of  the  tricks  of  the  profession,  you  are  to  get  a  pettifogger,  too 
young  to  understand  his  profession,  or  else  an  old  one  who  never  had  brams  to  ac- 
quire it.  It  is  witli  materials  like  these  that  you  are  to  fill  your  seat  of  judgment, 
with  young  lawyers  half  read,  who  have  some  little  knowledge  of  Blackstone  :  veij 
small;  very  smul  indeed ;  and  a  few  of  the  principal  Statutes,  or  an  old  lawyer  who  le 
willing  to  take  the  place  for  three  hundred  dollars.  These  are  to  be  your  Judges.  I 
confess  they  are  the  very  last  that  I  should  choose  for  mine.  This  is  the  gentleman's 
expedient,  and  what  conceivable  benefit  is  likely  to  result  from  such  a  change.'  none 
whatever.  You  will  get  nobody  for  your  Judges,  but  the  very  last  men  in  whom  the 
community  will  have  any  confidence.  It  is  an  old  remark  that  in  the  administration 
of  justice  it  is  indispensable  not  only  that  it  should  be  done  fairly,  and  done  prompt- 
ly,Dut  that  it  should  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.  This  is  a  considera- 
tion which  a  statesman  will  not  fail  to  keep  in  view.  And  how  is  it  administered  in 
the  County  Courts  ?  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  believe  that  I  am  in 
a  different  part  of  the  world,  from  the  accounts  some  gentlemen  give  of  these  courte. 
I  have  lon^ practised  in  them;  1  thought  that  I  knew  tliem  well ;  my  confidence  hae 
all  sprung  from  observation  and  experience ;  yet  it  seems  that  they  Know  nothing  of 
law,  and  are  wholly  incompetent  to  the  duties  they  perform.  Sir,  might  not  the  same 
objection  be  urged  a^inst  the  trial  by  jury  ?  We  submit  the  law  as  well  as  the  faet 
to  men  who  are  not  lawyers,  and  yet  we  all  see  good  juries  and  sound  verdicts. 

Is  any  charge  of  arrogance  brought  against  our  justices.'  do  the  people  complain  of 
them  as  tyrannical  and  overbearing  ?  far  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  pvaity,  an 
easy  unassuming  unconscious  dignity,  and,  above  all,  an  impress  of  neighbourly  kind- 
ness, seen  and  felt  in  the  administration  of  all  their  powers,  which  has  endeared  thecift 
tribunals  to  tlie  people,  and  procured  for  them  universal  respect.  But  we  are  told 
there  will  be  cabala;  there  will  be  intrigues.  Doubtless  there  will.  There  will  ko 
cabals,  and  tliere  will  be  intrigues  among  men  at  all  times,  and  in  every  plade.    But 
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what  cabals  and  what  intrigues  are  likely  to  arise  in  tliese  County  Courts?  How 
many  instances  of  corruption  have  been  so  much  as  charged  against  any  of  them  ? 
I  knowof  but  one,  in  the  county  of  Berkeley,  and  I  believe  one  more  in  the  county  of 
Amherst.  Such  is  the  amount  of  corruption  which  has  been  alleged  against  this  en- 
tire body  of  men  in  the  course  of  two  hundred  years.  I  will  be  obliged  to  any  ^n- 
Ueman  to  point  me  out  so  much  as  a  charge  of  corruption  beyond  this,  and  this  so 
fiu*  as  I  know  is  a  charge  only.  If  there  are  cabals,  they  have  never  been  charged 
to  any  on/aimess  of  the  justices  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duty. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  Countv  Courts  renew  themselves ;  that  the  justices  have 
power  to  perpetuate  their  own  body.  Sir,  I  have  seen  them  at  this  work.  They  first 
•nqoire  whether  an  additional  justice  of  the  peace  is  required  by  the  wants  of  the 
county :  they  then  select  the  most  respectable  man  they  can  find ;  they  name  him  to 
the  Executive  as  a  fit  person  to  be  put  in  commission,  and  the  Executive  rarely  sees 
cause  to  refuse  the  appointment.  Much  however  has  been  said  about  the  force  of 
fiuniiy  influence.  A  mend  of  mine  very  zealous  for  the  reformation  of  old  abuses,  said 
to  me,  some  time  ago,  (and  appealed  to  me  for  the  truth  of  tlie  remark),  that  the  bench 
of  justices  of  the  County  Court  of  Dinwiddle  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  two 
families  and^ their  connexions;  and  I  well  remembered,  and  therefore  admitted,  that 
•vhen  I  belonged  to  that  county,  the  fact  was  so.  But  I  asked  burn,  in  my  turn,  whe- 
ther he  had  ever  known  that  court  to  refuse  or  hesitate  to  nominate  anv  person  of  any 
other  family  or  connexion,  proper  to  be  put  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  ?  He 
readily  answered.  No.  Whetner  the  number  of  persons  of  those  families  on  the  bench, 
at  the  time  he  spoke  of,  was  not  owing  intirely  to  the  numerousness  and  general  res- 
pectability of  those  two  families  and  their  connexions  in  the  county  ?  This  he  readily 
admitted.  Were  not  the  justices  in  commission,  highly  respectable,  honorable,  honest 
men,  fit  and  worthy  of  their  station  ?  Tes.  Did  they  not  do  their  duty,  and  admi- 
nister justice  promptly,  intelligently,  impartially,  in  a  spvrit  of  neighbourly  kindness 
towards  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  with  firmness  ?  Yes.  Did  they  not  admi- 
nister justice  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  ?  Yes.  Heard  you  ever  any  complaint 
of  them.'  No.  Well  then,  said  I,  if  justice  was  administered  to  me  and  mine, 
honestly,  fiurly  and  promptly,  and  administered  without  fee  or  reward,  why  should 
I  care,  that  the  judges  were  named  Goodiryn  or  Pegram!  As  to  incapacity  and 
ignorance,  I  liave  seen  County  Courts  which  were  among  the  ablest  tribunals 
Mfore  which  I  ever  practised,  not  excepting  the  Court  of  Appeals.  They  are  in 
ffeneral  able  tribunals  for  all  they  have  to  do.  This  was  eminently  true  of  the 
County  Court  of  Amelia  twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  1  practised  there.  I  om  for 
retaining  the  County  Courts,  if  to  retain  them  be  possible.  A  friend  sent  to  me  an  ac- 
count of  the  expense  of  accomplish'mg  in  the  County  Court  of  Baltimore,  what  would 
be  done  in  Virflrinia  for  nothing.  The  fees  of  the  register  of  wills  alone,  were  equal 
to  what  would  be  a  salary  for  one  of  our  justices.  The  charges  of  the  Orphan's 
Court  were  two  or  three  dollars  a  day,  whetlier  the  session  consisted  of  a  day  or  on 
hour.  In  short,  the  costs  beat  those  in  our  Court  of  Appeals  all  hollow.  When 
I  knew  that  the  County  Courts  were  to  be  assailed,  I  made  out  a  list  of  these  ex- 
penses, and  according  to  my  recollection,  the  amount  greatly  exceeded  the  revenue 
paid  by  the  like  number  of  people  in  any  port  of  Virginia.  Yet,  gentlemen  are  for 
getting  rid  of  this  cheap  system,  and  substituting  a  dear  one  in  its  place,  the  expense 
of  which  wiU  greatly  exceed  all  the  saving  we  shall  effect  by  reducing  the  Legisla- 
ture. But  that  is  not  all,  nor  the  tenth  part,  nor  the  thousandth  port  of  what  we  shall 
lose,  or  of  what  Maryland  lost,  by  exchanging  her  County  Court  system  for  Circuit 
Courts  and  justices  with  fees,  and  Courts  of  rrobat  How  much  they  pay  in  fees, 
I  know  not,  but  the  sum  is  enormous. 

When  I  was,  sometime  since,  in  the  city  of  PhiUidelphia,  a  gentleman  said  to  me, 
partly  in  jest,  ^'  You  Virginians  are  very  proud ;"  I  replied,  that  I  had  oflen  heard 
that  charge  advanced,  and  believed  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  it,  and  that  since 
I  had  crossed  the  Potomac,  I  felt  a  little  incUned  to  indulge  such  a  feeling  myself. 
The  gentleman  answered,  '<  proud  as  you  are,  you  are  not  as  proud  as  you  ou^ht  to 
be,"  and  he  ti^en  went  into  an  eulogium  of  our  institutions,  which  I  am  unwilhng  to 
repeat.  How  he  got  his  information,  1  do  not  know,  but  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  our  circumstances,  and  especially  with  our  County  Court  system,  which  he  ap- 
peared to  understand,  at  least  as  well  as  I  did  mjrself.  By  way  of  showing  the 
contrast  between  the  state  of  matters  in  his  own  Commonwealth  and  ours,  he  related 
to  me  this  anecdote.  He  had  once  been  foreman  of  a  jury,  when  a  black  man  was 
tried  for  stealing  a  side  of  leather.  There  was  but  one  witness,  and  he  was  an  ap- 
prentice. The  plack  man  had  sold  a  side  of  leather  to  a  white  man,  who  was  to  pay 
the  money  down,  but  failed  to  do  so.  The  black  man,  sometime  after,  went  to  the 
house  of  the  white  man  to  get  the  money;  the  white  man  was  absent  from  home,  and 
the  side  of  leather  lay  in  a  shop  where  this  apprentice  was  at  work.  Seeing  his  own 
property,  which  had  not  been  paid  for  according  to  agreement,  the  black  man  hiid  it 
<m  his  shoulder  aad  carried  it  nome.    For  thus  resuming  his  own  property,  he  was 
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committed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  be  tried  for  grand  larceny.  When  a  gentle- 
man remonstrated  with  the  justice  on  the  hardship  of  the  caBe,  and  asked  him  bow 
he  could  do  such  a  thing ;  the  justice  repUed,  "  It  was  all  his  own  feult,  if  he  woold 
have  paid  the  costs,  I  would  not  have  committed  him."    Sir,  thus  it  is,  and  thus  it 

will  be  obi " 

them  fees  i 
and  increase. 

them  to  strife,  for  the  sake  of  ihe  lucre  of  gain.  The  office  of  a  justice  will  come  to 
■erre  as  a  mere  place  for  pettifogging.  But,  gentlemen  say,  they  do  not  wish  us  to 
abolish  the  County  Courts,  but  only  to  give  fees  to  the  justices.  Kentucky  tried  this 
tack,  and  enacted  a  fee-bill,  and  from  t^it  ill-fated  moment,  she  found  the  justices  of 
the  peace  prove  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing.  All  respectable  men  withdrew  from  the 
office ;  and  to  cure  the  evils  which  followed,  the  Legislature  was  obliged  to  narrow 
down  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts,  until  they  reduced  it  to  almost  nothing. 
No,  Sir.  If  ^ou  abolish  the  County  Court  system  as  it  is  now  established,  there  is  no 
other  alternative,  than  a  set  of  petty  Judges  with  fees ;  than  whom  I  can  imagixte  no 
greater  pest  to  this,  or  hnj  other  community.  I  do  trust,  that  this  ancient  feature  of 
the  internal  polity  of  Virginia,  will  be  permitted  to  remain.  Gentlemen  profess  vast 
veneration  for  the  Constitution,  but,  I  would  thank  them  to  tell  me,  what  part  of  tb« 
Constitution  they  do  venerate.  Let  what  change  be  proposed  that  will,  it  is  sure  of 
having  their  vote.  They  abolish  all  they  can,  and  yet  they  tell  us,  of  their  great  and 
profound  veneration  for  our  ancient  institutions,  rrom  such  veneration,  may  God 
deliver  all  that  I  hold  dear. 

Mr.  Henderson  wishing  to  reply,  moved  that  the  Committee  rise.    It  rose  according- 
ly, and  thereupon  the  House  adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  December  1, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Parks  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  Henderson  moved,  tliat  the  Convention  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  but 
withdrew  the  motion  at  tne  request  of, 

Mr.  Coaltzr,  who  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee  from  a  written  speech,  as 
follows : 

I  have  been  a  week  in  this  Convention,  and  but  within  the  last  two  or  three  days 
have  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  reports  of  the  various  Committees  which  have 
been  under  discussion  -,  and  some  reports  of  the  Auditor. 

I  find  that  we  are  thrown  on  rather  a  tempestuous  ocean  ;  and  not  being  accustomed 
to  such  voyages,  I  am  getting  somewhat  sea-sick.  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  see  land ;  to 
see  my  family,  and  to  see  my  friends  and  constituents,  who  are  looking  out  for  the 
good  old  skip,  the  Constitution,  with  no  little  anxiety ;  and  many  of  whom,  I  know, 
would  be  willing  to  obtain  a  policy  of  insurance  for  her  safety,  at  almost  any  pre- 
mium— ^I  too,  have  been  thinking  of  a  plan  by  which  we  may  perhaps  get  ajgam  into 
harbour,  or  at  least  into  still-water.  I  have  consulted  no  man  about  it ;  for,  Iwish  no 
one  to  be  implicated  with  me  in  what  may  be  considered  so  visionary  a  scheme.  Be- 
sides, I  may  oe  wrong  in  the  extent  to  which  I  am  at  present  prepared  to  go,  in  mak- 
ing a  compromise,  or  may  not  be  willing  to  go  far  enough. 

1  know  nothing  of  the  order  and  forms  to  be  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  laying  be- 
fore this  body  the  plan,  which  has  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  in  order  to  bring  our 
labours  to  a  close. 

We  are  pretty  equallv  divided,  it  seems,  on  a  ^eat  variety  of  most  important  sub- 
jects. It  may  be  thought,  that  if  those  great  subjects  were  grouped  toother,  and 
presented  to  us  in  some  single  or  tangible  shape,  containing,  in  the  whole  instrument, 
those  things  which  can  be  acceded  to  on  either  side,  and  abo  indicating  those  which 
cannot,  we  might  come  to  some  agreement. 

I  find,  on  looking  over  the  table  furnished  by  the  Auditor,  that  the  whole  number 
of  fireeholders  in  the  State  may  amount,  say  to  .  92,80^ 

By  adding  together  the  whole  number  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and        nonresidents 

including  uerewith,  the  counties  of  Loudoun  and  Fairfax,  (sup-  and  all. 

posed  toliave  an  identity  of  opinion,  feeling  and  interest  on  many 

of  these  great  questions)  the  whole  number  amounts,  say  to  48,920 

Which  deducted,  leaves  48,986 

It  is  supposed,  however,  that  certain  other  counties  below  the  Ridge,  are  also  iden- 
tified with  them,  if  not  m  interest^  at  least  in  opinion  and  feeling  as  to  some  of  these 
questions.    This,  though,  is  doubted ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  signs  of  the  times  in  those 
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counties  skew  that  there  k  in  reality  no  such  seriouB  disunion  in  the  rest  of  lower 
Virginia.    Taking  this  to  be  so,  the  comparative  strength  is  as  48,920  to 

43,936 

4,964 

It  is  probable  this  majority  would  be  lessened  by  estimating  the  number  of  non* 
residents. 

But  whether  I  am  in  the  majority  of  freeholders,  or  in  the  minority,  or  whether 
£rom  instructions,  or  other  convictions  operating  on  the  Delegation  from  that  s«>ction 
of  the  State  above  ailuded  to,  as  to  the  opinions  of  their  constituents,  I  may  hereafter 
find  myself  in  a  majority  on  this  floor,  is  not  the  (question. 

The  question  with  me  is,  whether  should  I  be  m  such  a  majority  against  such  a 
minority  as  would  then  be  on  this  floor,  and  in  the  country,  am  I  prepared  to  adopt 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  containing  the  mixed  basis  of  Kepresentation,  or 
the  Federal  number  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  ?  Now,  though  I  most  sin- 
cerely and  religiously  think,  that  this  latter  is  what  we  ought  all  to  agree  to,  and 
were  it  proper  now,  or  should  it  become  proper,  I  trust  I  can  shew  reasons  enough  to 
induce  a  bdirfat  least  that  I  am  as  sincere  in  that  opinion  as  those  are  who  entertain 
a  contrary  one,  yet  I  could  not  exercise  that  power — no— I  am  not  that  man — I  have 
Scotch-Irish  blood  in  me,  it  is  true— of  that  old  blood  which  did  not  come  here  to  en- 
joy a  land  already  blessed  with  every  thing  that  land  can  be  blessed  with ;  but  to 
swdue  the  wUdernesSt  and  to  make  a  counti^  for  themselves — who  came  over  about 
the  time  when  the  Sotemn  League  and  Covenant  was  still  talked  of,  and  which  I  re- 
collect to  have  heard  talked  or  as  far  back  as  I  can  recollect  any  thing.  * 

It  is  a  blood  I  am  proud  of;  and  I  hope  I  don't  disgrace  it  when  I  say  I  would  trem 
He  and  shrink  from  such  a  step. 

Reluctant  as  I  would  be  for  this  Convention  to  rise  without  doing  any  thing,  I 
would  rather  do  that^-on  this  great  question  of  basis  of  Representation,  'nie  power 
of  reason,  it  seems  to  me,  is  gone-forever  gone,  perhaps  on  both  sides — ^we  must 
compromise  or  do  nothing. 

But,  will  I,  if  I  have  the  power  to  do  so,  establish  the  mixed  basis,  or  the  Federal 
number  for  the  most  numerous  branch  f  No,  Sir,  I  would  not  even  do  this  against  such 
a  minority  in  this  House,  and  probable  majority  in  this  country,  although  the  majority 
here  be  with  me.  /  wiU  rather  adjourn  and  do  nothing,  I  would  raSier  call  on  the 
magnanimity  of  such  a  majority,  to  say,  whether  we  ought  not  to  adjourn,  rather  than 
do  this  thing  P  But,  as  it  is  aU-important  that  we  should  not  so  adjourn,  then  I  again 
call  on  them  to  say^  whether,  if  other  great  interests,  in  which  they,  with  me,  feel 
most  deeply  concerned,  can  be  saved,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  until  more  time  and 
reflection  can  be  bestowed  on  them,  this  troubled  ocean  oaght  not  to  be  at  rest.' 

Whether  this  ought  not  to  be  done,  even  at  the  expense  of  considerable  saeryUes  f 

And  I  call  upon  the  other  side  to  say,  whether  the  storm  is  to  continue  to  rage ;  or 
whether  they  will  be  satisfied  with  an  ample  redress  of  real  grievances,  leaving  some- 
ttanf^  for  posterity  to  reflect  upon  and  to  do,  if  they  think  proper?  I  trust  I  will  be 
met  m  that  spirit  of  candour  and  open-heartedness,  by  which  /  feel  myself  actuated. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  we  shall  come  together,  and  as  to  many  minor  points,  I 
am  a  nose  of  wax,  to  be  fashioned  as  gentlemen  choose.  As  to  great  and  essential 
points,  if  they  can't  be  compromised,  1  am  a  rock  of  ^nite ;  or  what  is  nearly  the 
same  thing — a  Seoteh- Irishman.  I  am  willing  now,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  House, 
to  expose  fully  my  views. 

In  order  to  bring  before  the  House  what  /  am  willing  to  do,  ob  well  as  what  I  am 
not  willing  to  do,  I  will  have  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  Committees^  which  have 


been  under  consideration — Tall  my  projects  may  be  said  to  be  already  m  print :)  It 
being  always  understood,  tnat  when  I  agree  to  any  proposition,  by  way  of  compro- 
nuse,  to  which  it  is  known  I  am  otherwise  opposed,  I  am  not  to  be  considered  as  com- 
ndtted,  unless  other  things,  deemed  essential  by  me,  are  jdelded  to  me,  or  abandoned, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Should  others  act  with  the  same  frankness,  we  may,  ]>erhaps, 
soon  see  whether  we  are  likely  to  compromise.  I  will  also  premise,  that  if  other 
schemes  of  compromise  are  proposed,  not  touching  certain  cardinal  points,  from  which 
no  evils  have  resulted,  but  leaving  them  to  posterity  to  settle,  I  will  feel  myself  quite 
at  liberty  to  choose  between  them.  Some  of  these  have  been  presented.  But  I  wish 
to  see,  combined  with  them,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  instrument,  that  I  may  say,  whe- 
ther, on  the  whole,  I  think  it  will  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  country. 

Thus,  then,  and  in  this  spirit,  I  am  willing  to  agree  to  the  first  resolution  of  the 
Legislative  Committee,  ana  also,  of  course,  to  the  second,  or  any  modification  of  it, 
that  may  be  satisfactory  to  a  majority. 

In  Ueu  of  the  third  resolution,  I  am  willing  to  adopt  the  amendment,  (No.  36,)  of* 
fered  hj  the  member  from  Chesterfield.  I  would  though,  as  at  present  advised,  prefer 
to  retam  the  provision  in  the  original  resolution,  to  be  found  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth 
and  mxth  lines,  so  as  to  require  some  reasonable  value  to  be  affixed  to  all  freehcdds : 
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Ab^I  hare  reasons,  which  have  considerable  weight  with  me,  and  which  I  will  be 
ready  to  assign,  if  necessary,  for  preferring  to  amend  that  amendment,  by  striking 
out  the  third  resolution  therein,  concerning  lease-holders.  These,  however,  are  noK 
essential  points  with  me  ;  but  it  is  a  sine  qua  rum  with  me,  not  to  go  fartlier  than  that 
amendment  goes,  in  enlsirging  the  Right  of  Suffrage. 

In  lien  of  the  fourth  resolution,  I  am  content  to  take  the  amendment,  (No.  35,) 
proposed  by  the  member  from  Goochland.  That  is  also  a  sine  qua  non  with  me,  if 
nothinir  better  can  be  had — and  I,  moreover,  think  it  important,  that  the  Senate 
•honld  nave  the  right  to  propose  amendments  to  revenue  bills,  as  well  as  to  any  others. 

I  will,  then,  have  no  objections  to  the  other  resolutions  of  the  Legislative  Com 
nuttee.  As  to  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  am  for  rejecting  the  whole 
of  it,  except  the  first  resolution,  which  ought  to  be  amended  by  a  provision,  that  the 
Governor  shall  be  elected  by  the  Legislature.  This  is  a  sine  qua  non — but  whether 
be  is  to  be  elected  for  one  or  three  years,  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  The  in- 
clination of  my  mind,  at  present,  is  for  the  latter. 

In  lieu  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  resolutions,  I  would  greatly  prefer  the  propo- 
sition, ^o.  29,)  of  the  member  from  this  city,  to  anv  thing  else  whicn  I  have  hitherto 
seen.  I  will,  however,  be  content  with  the  will  of  the  majority,  on  this  point.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  though,  that  this  proposition  might,  perhaps  be  more  acceptable, 
if  five  were  the  number — one  of  whom  to  be  elected  from  the  Western  district,  one 
from  the  Valley,  two  between  that  and  Tide-water,  and  one  below :  Or,  if  four  con- 
tinned  the  number,  to  have  one  firom  each  district.  Thus,  the  circumstances  and 
situation  of  each  district,  would,  as  it  were,  be  represented  in  the  Executive ;  and  the 
people  could  more  easily  make  known  their  wants.  The  changes  that  must  be  made 
in  many  of  the  laws,  to  fit  them  to  a  new  state  of  things,  is  also  a  consideration  with 
me.  In  executing  many  of  those  laws  too,  the  Governor,  it  seems  to  me,  must  have 
assiaiance^  as  well  as  advice.    This  must  be  provided  and  paid  for. 

There  ts  nothing  in  the  re]K>rt  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  (in  relation  to  which,  I  . 
can  or  ou^ht  to  express  an  opinion,)  of  which  I  can  be  said  to  disapprove^  as  I  may 
possibly  give  some  reasons,  at  a  proper  time,  to  shew  that  it  might  bie  safest  to  vary  it 
in  some  req>ects.  I  allude  particularly  to  the  Chancery  Jurisdiction — as,  fur  instance, 
after  the  word  <<  Courts,"  in  the  second  line,  to  intrcfduce  the  words,  *^  of  Common 
Law  and  Chancery  Jurisdiction,"  so  as  to  prevent  the  Legislature  from  a  total  aboli- 
tion of  Gumcery  Jvrisdictuniy  in  any  shape.  Should  I  conclude  to  propose  any  snch 
amendment,  I  will,  at  a  proper  time,  assign  my  reasons. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  in  that  report,  (on  which  I  can  vote)  in  regard  to  which 
I  will  not  readily  accede  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  unless  the  wonls  "  Inferior 
Courts,*'  in  the  second  line  of  the  fourth  resolution,  can  be  construed  as  embracing 
justices  of  the  peace,  which  I  presume  was  not  intended  :  and  unless  the  eighth  reso- 
lution can  be  construed  to  mean,  that  a  Judge  may  be  removed  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Legislature,  not  only  for  an  impeachable  offence,  but  for  an  opinion 
i^mcsdy  given,  but  which  may  be  unpopular,  or  considered  erroneous  by  the  Legisla- 
iOre.  I  feel  satisfied  it  was  not  so  intended ',  but  I  fear,  lest  in  trying  Umes,  it  mifffat 
be  so  construed.  I  presume  the  object  was  to  provide  for  tlie  removal  of  a  Judge, 
who,  from  a^,  confirmed  bodiljr  disease,  or  firom  any  other  incapacity,  not  of  an  im- 
peachable character  as  a  crime,  is  unable  to  perform  the  duties  or  his  ofiice. 

I  too,  have  bestowed  a  SablnUh  in  this  work.  It  is  lawful,  on  that  day,  to  get  our 
aeighbours  up  out  of  the  ditch.  I  thought  it,  therefore,  not  unlawful,  and  not  knowing 
that  others  were  making  similar  efforts,  to  try  and  get  myself,  as  well  as  my  neighbours, 
ont  of  the  slough  of  despond,  into  which  we  seem  unfortunately  to  have  fallen. 

I  owe  it  to  myself  dwft*iMrf/v  to  state  this  much;  and,  thus,  according  to  my  notions 
of  a/a»r,  open,  honorahU  ana  numly  compact,  to  present  something  entire  to  the  view 
of  the  House.  I  am  prepared  to  go  thus  far,  in  order  to  save  some  part  of  our  andent 
and  venerable  instituttons.  Our  County  Courts  amongst,  if  not  above  all  others. 
Sometimes,  I  think  gentlemen  only  mean  to  scare  me  now—but  I  am  scared  enough 
already  for  all  wise  purposes.     Scare  me  now  and  it  may  give  me  courage. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  good  habits,  both  in  individuals  and  nations — ^Train  np  a 
child  in  the  way  that  he  should  go,  and  he  will  not  depart  from  it  The  habits— I 
mean  the  political  habits  of  the  people  of  this  ancient  dominion,  are  good— -peaceable — 
lauHibiding — and  loyal  to  themselves  and  to  the  country.  Change  them  and  we  may 
change  the  whole  character  and  moral  influence  of  this  State,  so  happily  and  elo- 
quently pourtrayed,  on  yesterday,  by  our  venerable  Chief  Magistrate. 

I  think  it  is  stated,  perhaps  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  Notes,  that  our  present  Constitution 
is  the  first  written  instrument  of  the  kind,  in  the  history  of  man.  ShaU  we  expunge 
it  firom  our  records .'  We  are  told  to  look  at  other  States— I  tell  other  States  to  look  at 
us.  They  are  looking  at  us,  and  with  an  anxiety  but  little  short  of  that  with  which 
onr  own  people  are  looking  at  us.  The  children  of  Israel  wanted  a  Kin?,  that  they 
might  be  like  the  nations  of  the  earth.  They  ^t  tlieir  wish,  and  the  Ckromdu  of 
tkose  Kings  shew  bow  much  they  profited  by  it— I  am  no  prophet  to  say  what  our 
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iuture  Chronicles  will  be,  but  if  the  page  is  as  fair  a  one,  and  if  our  people  shall  be 
as  happy  during  the  next  fifty  ^ears,  we  will  have  made  a  lucky  escape.  Let  others 
pioneer  for  us  and  make  experiments ;  ifthey  succeed  better  than  toe  have  done,  they 
will  do  great  things,  and  we  can  profit  by  it;  if  not,  they  may  live  to  profit  by  our 
experiment. 

We  are  all  making  a  grand  erperiment.  Let  us  not  plant  the  whole  crop  in  pota- 
toes ;  let  us  have  a  mixed  culture,  lest  we  all  come  to  want. 

There  is  no  disease  so  fatal  to  individual  man — and  it  must  also  be  so  as  to  roan  in 
society — no  disease  which  Heaven  takes  so  little  care  to  relieve  him  from,  as  that 
which  he  brin^  on  himself,  bv  imagining  evib  which  do  not  exist  in  reality.  All  such 
repinings  are  mgratitude  to  Heaven,  and,  in  individual  man,  too  often  end  in  suicide. 

I  say  I  feel  bound  in  justice  to  myself,  to  make  this  expose ;  because  I  am  told  I  am 
counted  on  to  support  the  proposition  of  the  member  from  Frederick.  This,  I  admit, 
may  be  considerea  as  true,  jyrovided,  nevertheless,  that  he  and  his  friends  support  me 
in  the  OTeat  and  leading  propositions  which  I  have  here  insisted  on ;  otherwise,  not. 
These  have  been  ray  views,  and  I  have  always  intended  so  to  express  them. 

It  is  true,  I  have  been  something  like  the  man  who  sent  his  turkey  to  market  with 
a  note  tied  to  its  wing,  informing  all  concerned  that  he  asked  7s.  6d.  for  it,  but  if 
he  could  not  get  that,  he  would  take  68.  Verily,  it  was  said  of  that  man,  that  he  was 
more  fool  than  knave.  It  does  not  become  me  to  pay  so  hi^h  a  compliment  to  my- 
self; and,  perhaps,  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  so,  had  I  known  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  Legislative  proceeding. 

Be  this  though  as  it  may— -I  feel  for  my  brethren  of  the  West — ^they  Ekve  suffered 
injurv  and  injustice ;  and  I  don't  expect  them  to  be  as  reasonable  in  their  demands, 
as  otherwise  the^  ought  to  be ;  but  there  is  a  point,  beyond  which,  I  can't  go.  We 
may  go  on  a  while  longer  to  try  our  strength ;  but  if  we  can  finally  adopt  amendments, 
such  as  I  have  indicated,  and  no  more,  we  will  have  done  much  good ;  and  I  humbly 
trust,  will  have  done  no  injury  which  that  good  will  not  compensate  us  for.  We  can't 
adjourn,  either  until  next  October,  or  sine  die,  if  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  do  this,  by 
a  respectable  majority. 

It  may  be  though,  that  some  of  the  various  propositions,  lately  offered,  will  be  mor« 
acceptable,  and  command  a  lar^r  majority  than  what  I  have  thus  proposed.  It  may 
be  thought  most  advisable  to  adopt  some  one  of  those  schemes,  even  at  the  expense  of 
much  ^nmich  I  hold  so  dear.  Be  it  so.  I  suppose  we  must  try  it.  If  we  fail,  we  have 
only  to  turn  back  and  see  whether  there  is  any  thing  good  in  my  poor  efforts. 

I  won't  ffive  up  the  ship  yet. 

I  have  the  consolation,  too,  to  stand  alone — mv  sin  is  on  my  own  head — ^my  colleagues 
are  not  committed ;  and  my  people  will  hear  of'^my  course  time  enough,  I  trust,  to  re- 
call me,  if  I  am  going  wrong. 

I  myself  may  think  some  of  those  schemes  better  than  my  own;  and,  st  all  events, 
if  I  think  any  or  all  of  them  better  than  that  which  is  offered  by  the  member  from 
Frederick,  so  long  as  that  is  unaccompanied  by  a  willingness  to  accede  to  my  terms ^  I 
must,  of  course,  vote  for  them. 

Let  us,  in  some  way,  become  reconciled  to  each  other.  The  people  of  the  West 
can't  do  without  us,  nor  can  the  people  of  the  East  do  without  them — neither  of  them 
can  do  without  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country.  This  is  now  beginning  fully 
to  be  felt  below. 

Be  ye  reconciled  one  to  the  other  ;  and  there  will  be  joy  in  Heaven,  and  peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  towards  men. 

Mr.  Summers,  after  some  prefatory  remarks,  offered  the  following  amendment, 
which  he  intended  only  as  expressive  of  the  general  principle  he  wished  to  see  adopted, 
leaving  the  details  to  subsequent  arrangement : 

*''■  Resolved,  That  each  county  ought  to  be  divided  into  wards,  so  that  there  shall  be 
not  less  than  three,  or  more  than  seven  in  any  one  county :  that  there  ought  to  be 
elected  in  each  ward,  by  the  voters  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  House  of  De- 
legates, one  Commissioner,  and  that  the  Commissioners  elected  in  the  several  wards, 
ought  to  form  a  Board  of  Police  for  their  respective  counties. 

*^  ResoUoed,  That  the  Commissioners  of  Police  ought  to  go  out  of  office,  one  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  to  be  determined  in  the  first  instance,  by  lot ;  and  that  successors 
ought  to  be  elected  by  their  respective  wards/ to  serve  for  a  number  of  years  eoual  to 
the  number  of  Commissioners  m  such  county,  so  that  one  Commissioner  of  Police 
may  be  chosen  in  each  county  at  every  annual  election. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Boards  of  Pohce  ought  to  be  charged  with  the  superintendence 
and  direction  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  their  respective  counties — with  power  to  assess, 
levy,  and  cause  to  be  collected,  all  local,  county,  or  ward  taxes,  and  to  direct  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  same,  to  superintend  ail  provisions  and  expenditures  for  the  support 
of  the  i>oor,  and  that  the  opening,  preserving,  and  improving,  of  the  public  roads  and 
other  highways,  with  the  erection  of  bridges,  and  other  pubuc  structures,  ought  to  be 
confided  to  the  Boards  o£  Pohce. 
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<<  Resolved,  That  it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  the  several  Boards  of  Police  from  time 
to  time,  or  whenever  required  by  the  Grovernor,  to  recommend  to  him  suitable  persona 
to  fill  the  offices  of  justice  of  the  peace,  and  to  make  any  other  recommendations,  and 
perform  such  other  duties,  as  may  be  required  by  law. 

"  Resolvedf  That  the  proceedings  of  the  several  Boards  ought  ta  be  recorded  and 
preserved  by  such  officer  as  the  General  Assembiy  shall  designate,  and  that  the  Com- 
missioners ought  to  receive  a  moderate  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  laW)  and  paid  out  of  the  countv  funds. 

*'  ResoLvedy  That  each  Commissioner  ot  Poiice  ought  to  be  a  conservator  of  the  peace 
within  his  county,  and,  if  holding  no  office  or  einployment  incompatible  with  that  of 
justice  of  the  peace,  ouffht  to  be  included  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace." 

Mr.  S.  explained  ancTdefended  his  amendment,  objecting  to  the  power  of  taxation 
now  deposited  with  the  County  Courts,  and  also  their  power  to  fill  the  vacancies  in 
their  own  body.  If  these  two  features  were  removed,  ne  should  desire  the  County 
Court  system  to  continue  :  if  not,  he  should  be  opposed  to  giving  them  a  Constitu- 
tional perpetuity. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  ordered  to  ba 
printed. 

The  House  then  went  into  Conunittee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Stanard  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Bavly  explained  more  fully  the  grround  he  had  taken  yesterday  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Giles,  referring  more  at  large  to  the  opmions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  ex])ressed  in  conversa- 
tion shortly  before  the  Staunton  Convention.  Mr.  B.  then  went  into  an  explanation 
of  the  course  he  had  taken  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  shewing  how  far  he 
had  approved,  and  on  what  points  he  had  dissented  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  pohcy. 

Mr.  Henderson  considering  the  question  in  relation  to  the  County  Courts  as  of  minor 
importance,  in  comparison  with  the  great  questions  of  Representation  and  the  Right 
of  Suffrage,  moved  to  pass  over  for  the  present  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  take  up  that  of  the  Legislative  Committee. 

Mr.  Leiffh  remonstnitea  against  this  course,  as  the  gentleman  who  was  to  fill  the 
place  of  Mr.  Mennis  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  another  gentleman  on  that  side  of  the 
House  was  absent. 

Mr.  Henderson,  to  meet  this  objection,  offered  himself  to  withdraw,  should  any  vote 
be  taken,  calculated  to  settle  important  and  controverted  questions,  which  would  ba- 
lance the  absence  of  the  new  Delegate :  as  to  the  other  case,  absences  would  alwaya 
be  occurring  on  both  sides,  and  furnished  no  just  cause  for  delay.  He  hoped  they 
^ould  proceed  to  take  the  question  without  much  debate,  after  the  authors  of  the  seve- 
ral projels  had  been  heard. 

Mr.  Leigh  objected,  assuring  gentlemen  that  no  turning  question  would  be  taken 
without  much  and  strenuous  debate. 

Mr.  Cooke  was  also  opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  firom  Loudoun. 

After  a  remark  or  two  from  Mr.  Henderson,  the  question  was  taken  on  passing  over 
the  Judicial  report,  and  negatived — Ayes  27. 

Mr.  Doddridge  confessing  his  mind  to  be  so  much  engrossed  with  the  more  impor- 
tant questions  pending,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  bring  it  to  the  subject  be- 
fore the  Committee,  moved  an  adjournment. 

But  the  motion  was  unsuccessfiil — Ayes  36,  Noes  48. 

The  Committee  then  returned  to  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  question  still  beinff  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bayly,  to  strike  out  i|i 
the  first  resolution  of  that  Committee,  3ie  words,  "  and  in  the  County  Courts:" 

Mr.  Henderson  said,  he  reluctantly  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject;  and 
that  he  would,  certainly,  have  decUned  it,  nad  not  the  gentleman  firom  Chesterfield, 
(Mr.  Leigh,)  gone  into  an  argument  last  evening,  after  ne,  Mr.  H.,  had,  in  order  to 
save  the  time  of  the  Committee,  proposed  to  wave  further  debate.  Mr.  H.  stated 
that,  in  supporting  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  words  "  County  Courts,"  and  to  insert 
"justices  of^  the  peace,"  it  was  his  wish  to  vest  the  judicial  power  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Superior  Courts,  meanmg  the  General  Court, 
the  Circuit  and  Chancery  Courts,  or  such  substitutes  fur  them  as  legislative  wi8d<»n 
might  devise,  and  in  the  justices.  Thus  the  County  Courts  would,  like  the  Chancery 
and  Circuit  Courts,  be  alterable  as  the  interests  of  the  State  required.  The  gentle- 
man had  asked  if  it  was  the  policy  of  the  friends  of  the  motion  to  distinguuh  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  place  it  above  the  controul  of  the  Legislature  ?  Sorely,  said 
Mr.  H.  no  lawyer  of  experience  will  require  argument  to  prove  that  the  Suprema 
Appellate  Tribunal  of  the  State  should  have  its  foundations  firmly  laid  in  the  organic 
law.  h  is  clear  that  mdi  U  the  resuJt  of  any  tmitten  Constitution,  If  the  Legialatnre 
overstep  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  there  must  be  a  tribunal  to  declare  its  acta  in- 
valid :  It  would  be  a  mockery  to  place  this  tribunal  at  the  mercv  of  the  Legislatore ; 
a  solecism  in  politics.  From  this  reasoning  the  supremacv  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
arises ;  and  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  will  be  the  last  man  to  controvert  the 
reasoning  or  to  deny  its  consequence.    Here  we  all  agree— farther,  in  giving  Con- 
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ititntional  coneecration  to  the  courts,  it  appears  to  me  we  are  forbidden  by  wisdom 
and  discretion  to  go.  The  great  principle  of  policy  which  founds  and  shields  .the 
Court  of  Appeals,  has  no  sort  of  application  to  the  other  courts;  and,  least  of  all,  to 
the  County  Courts.  The  General  Court,  which  decides  ultimately  on  the  life  of  a 
citisen,  with  the  aSd  of  a  jury,  and  the  Superior  Courts  of  Chancery  as  well  as  law, 
are,  to  use  the  language  of  gentlemen,  to  be  subjected  "  to  the  whim  of  the  Legisla- 
ture," while  the  County  Courts  are  to  be  placed  beyond  its  reach.  Is  this  wise  ?  Is 
it  consistent  ?  Is  it  not  slighting  the  superior,  and  nursing  the  inferior  ?  What,  in  the 
nature  of  thinors,  in  the  merits  of  the  subject,  justifies  tms  inversion  of  the  order  of 
reasoning,  ancTpolitical  action  ?  A  plain  man,  who  estimated  things  according  to  their 
actual  comparative  value,  would  be  surprised  to  hear  learned  gentlemen  consigning 
all  these  great  courts,  without  hesitation  or  regret,  to  the  ordinary  Legislature,  while 
they  declared  the  County  Courts,  too  precious  for  its  touch,  too  sacred  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature,  or  the  judgment  of  the  people.  In  all  thiS| 
I  think,  I  can  discern  tlie  influence  of  habit,  and  the  delusion  of  prejudice. 

The  ^ntleman,  said  Mr.  H.,  treats  the  proposition,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  sup- 
port, as  if  it  went  directly  to  the  aboUtion  of  the  County  Courts.  This  is  not  true ;  and 
the  Committee  ought  not  so  to  regard  it.  I  propose  to  let  these  courts  stand  where 
their  superiors  stand,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Legislature,  as  the  public  inlerest  mail  re^re. 
It  is  due  to  candour  to  say,  that  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  tney  ought  to  be  abolished; 
but  the  question  of  their  continuation,  or  aboution,  is  merely  sought,  by  our  plan,  to 
be  Lefl  open ;  while  by  that  of  our  opponents,  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  are  to  be 
always  tied,  whatever  may  be  the  course  of  public  opinion  ;  whatever  the  exigencies 
of  the  State  in  all  future  time  may  require.  Compare  our  views  farther.  We  say, 
if  these  courts  are  ffood,  and  the  community  preiers  them,  the  Legislature,  which 
speaks  its  voice,  will  retain  them ;  if  bad,  it  will  remove  or  change  them.  What  is  the 
language  of  our  opponents?  *'  Consecrate  them.  Retain  them  forever.  Silence  public 
opinion  on  the  subject."  Is  not  this  a  taeit  admission,  eitlier  that  the  courts  wUl  fall 
by  their  own  weakness,  or  that  the  people  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  judge  for  them- 
selves in  their  behalf?  The  organic  law  ought  to  be  simple ;  it  should  establish  and 
sanctify  great  principles  which  are  true  now,  always  have  been  true,  and  always  must 
be  true,  embracing  details  so  far  only  as  may  be  necessary  to  c^rry  those  principles 
into  action.  AH  the  rest  is  a  fair  and  proper  subject  for  the  operation  of  pubhc  opinion 
and  the  public  interests,  as  new  lights,  or  varying  circumstances  demand  modifications 
or  changes. 

Gentlemen  insist  that  these  institutions  are  the  fittest  imaginable ;  that  they  are  fuU 
4^  wisdom,  that  their  decisions  are  ofiener  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  than 
those  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity.  Let  us  examine  this  matter.  A 
man  cannot  make  a  boot,  give  an  opinion  as  a  lawyer,  build  a  house  ',  in  short,  he  can 
do  nothing  which  requires  skill  and  knowledge,  in  anv  department,  without  previous 
study  or  instruction.  Tet  law,  the  most  difficult  of  all  sciences,  is  to  be  seized  bv  in- 
tuition. Men  are  to  be  born  judges,  as  they  are  said  to  be  bom  poets.  I  should  be 
§lad  to  know.  Sir,  if  gentlemen  would  test  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration  by  taking 
^e  opinion  of  an  ordinary  County  Court  justice,  rather  than  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Chesterfield,  when  their  farms  are  at  stake.  That  gentleman  toM  us,  the  other 
day,  that  his  child  was  sick.    I  take  leave  to  ask  him  a  question.    Did  he  send  for  a 

i'ustice  of  the  peace,  a  lawyer  or  a  carpenter  to  prescribe  to  the  interesting  object  of 
lis  afiections,  or  did  he  call  in  a  physician  ?  one  skilled,  studied,  practised  in  the 
healing  art?  The  answer  is  easily  xnown.  Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  difiference 
between  the  speculations  and  the  conduct  of  ingenious  gentlemen.  But  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  superior  capacity  of  the  justices  proves  too  much ;  else,  our 
courts  are  radically  wrouf  in  their  structure.  If  they  are  thus  wise,  why  have  anj 
Superior  Courts  or  Appellate  Courts  at  all  ?  Why  not  rest  all  our  rights  upon  their 
decisions  at  once,  and  avoid  the  vast  delays  and  charges  of  appellate  liti^tion  ?  Surely 
we  ought  either  to  do  this,  or  to  make  the  Court  of  Appeals.  For  if  it  be  true,  that 
the  less  law  a  man  knows  the  better  judge  he  is,  the  magistrates  are  certainly  better 
judges  than  those  who  sit  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  But,  Sir,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  affirms  more  of  the  decisions  of  the  justices  than  of 
the  Superior  Courts ;  for,  of  twenty  decisions  of  the  County  Courts  that  go  to  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Chancery,  not  more  than  one  is  taken  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  And  this  is  the  solution  of  the  paradox.  I  will  add  that,  if  the  judgments 
of  my  old  and  able  friend,  now  prevented  by  the  visitation  of  Heaven,  from  continu- 
ing to  the  tenth  Judicial  Circuit  his  useful  talents,  had  been  reversed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals;  or,  if  those  of  the  Chancellor  who  now  so  advantageously  acts  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  State,  were  to  meet  a  similar  fate,  the  bar  of  the  country  would  doubt  while 
it  submitted. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  sound  policy  persuades  us  to  respect  the  habitudes,  and  the 

very  prejudices  of  a  people.    Aumit  it;  is  not  this  appeal  referable  to  the  Livislative 

ly  nUner  than  to  toe  Convention  ?    Gentlemen  assume  too  much  whei»^they  sup- 
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poM  th«  people  of  the  State  are  so  wedded  to  these  tribunalB ;  and,  if  they  were,  whore 
IS  the  danger  of  their  abolition  ?  Do  not  the  zeal  and  pertinacity  with  which  gentle- 
men refuse  to  trust  public  opinion,  clearly  shew  their  diffidence  of  that  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  these  courts  ?  So  ^much  are  tlie  arguments  and  the  counte 
of  gentlemen  at  war  witli  each  other!  I  believe  it  is  true  that  in  the  lower 
country,  where  gentlemen  own  many  slaves  and  hkve  ample  leisure ;  and  where 
there  is  less  enterprise  and  less  business,  these  tribunals  answer  well,  and  may  be 
well  approved.  Not  so  in  the  upper  country  generally.  There  tlie  equal  division  of 
property,  the  necessity  that  men  are  under  to  attend  to  their  own  affairs,  with  many 
other  circumstances,  serve  to  make  these  courts  a  perfect  incubus.  Their  delays  in 
the  county  of  Loudoun  are  oppressive  in  the  extreme ;  and  their  expenses  vastly 
greater  than  those  of  the  Superior  Courts.  I  have,  said  Mr.  H.,  repeatedly,  and  al- 
most habitually,  advised  my  clients,  who  lived  any  where  except  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Court-house,  ratlier  to  abandon  small  disputed  claims ^  than  put 
them  in  suit  I  have  oflen  knoim  the  costs  in  such  cases,  without  including  extra- 
ordinary expenses  or  loss  of  time,  to  exceed  the  subject  of  claim ;  and  witnesses  to 
attend,  on  tlie  courts,  at  such  loss  of  time  and  money,  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  them,  far  better,  to  have  paid  the  claims  themselves.  Such  are  our  cheap 
tribunals — the  dearest  for  the  subjects  of  litigation,  in  the  world ! 

The  {gentleman  from  Orange  has  commended  these  courts,  and  has  informed  as 
that  he  is  a  practitioner  in  them,  of  a  (quarter  of  a  century  standing.  And  so  am  I, 
Mr.  Chairman,  God  help  me  !  Of  a  disposition  more  churlish  or  less  grateful  than 
that  of  the  gentleman,  1  cannot  unite  in  his  praises.  The  gentleman  is  an  indus- 
trious man :  by  day  he  rode,  and  was  compelled  to  trim  the  midnight  lamp,  in  order 
to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  tlie  principles  of  his  vocation.  I  hope,  like  that 
estimable  gentleman,  I  am  not  indolent  or  idle.  Behold  the  result  of  tne  action  of 
these  courts  upon  us.  We  hear  an  illustrious  gentleman,  the  collea^e  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Orange,  and  my  honoured  colleague,  termed  veneraSle.  I  fear,  iMr. 
Chairman,  U'  grey  hairs  and  wan  faces  could  confer  the  title,  we  should  have  two 
venerable  gentlemen  from  Orange  and  Loudoun ;  for,  truly  in  those  particulars,  I  fear 
we  may  compare  with  our  respected  colleagues.  Sir,  I  cannot  thus  deem  of  these  tribu- 
nals. The  gentleman  from  Orange  seems  to  think,  that  these  County  Courts  are  ad- 
mirable machines  for  the  diffusion  of  political  information.  In  my  bumble  opinion, 
they  are  better  calculated,  much  better,  for  the  diffusion  of  intemperance  amongst  the 
people.  A  Court-house  or  a  tavern  is  a  poor  political  lecture-room.  And  I  cannot 
but  believe  this  idea,  which  I  have  heard  advanced  before,  to  be  quite  chimerical. 
Establish  g^ood  schools.  Educate  your  people,  and  they  will  become  politicians  &si 
enough,  without  giving  you  the  trouble  to  make  courts  to  render  them  so.  The  true 
interest  of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  the  community,  is  to  interrupt  the  people  as  little 
as  possible  in  their  pursuits  of  industry,  and  their  domestic  quiet  and  purity.  Fre- 
quent assemblages,  in  large  numbers,  with  little  business^  lead  to  drunkenness  and 
vice.  Such  is  the  result  of  my  observation.  I  believe  it  is  correct  as  to  all  classes 
of  men. 

But,  Sir,  there  is  another  great  evil  incident  to  these  courts :  tJuy  tend  to  make  ike 
Uaeyers  ignoramt  and  to  imwtrt  that  ignaranee  to  the  benches  of  the  Superior  Courts. 
This  is  obvious  to  a  superncial  observer :  and  it  is  a  ffreat  pubuc  calamity.  Look  at 
the  matter.  How  little  legal  knowledge  suffices  to  fit  a  man  to  become  an  advocate 
in  such  a  court !  What  motive  is  tliere  to  study,  in  order  to  practice  successfully  in 
them  ?  Is  not  the  capacity  to  ride  far  and  fast,  to  bear  the  inclemencies  of  the  weatoer, 
more  important  than  learning  ?  Is  not  assurance  more  valuable  than  mature  judgment? 
Is  it  not  the  tendency  of  sucn  courts  to  make  a  lawyer  a  post-rider  f  An  able  Jiwiciary 
is  an  inappreciable  treasure.  Who  will  expect  to  find  one  under  such  a  discipline  ? 
From  such  a  bar .'  What  is  your  situation  ?  What  your  prospects  ?  Are  you  to  nnd  all 
your  Judges  in  your  cities,  or  to  fill  your  benches  with  lack-learning  lawyers? 

To  my  astonishment,  gentlemen  extol  these  courts  as  peculiarly  suited  to  the  in- 
terests of  orphans.  It  is  true,  Sir,  the  justices  are,  in  general,  worthy  men ;  and  feel 
as  such  men  do,  for  tlie  fatherless.  Notwithstanding  this,  such  is  theu:  i^oiance  of 
the  science  of  equity,  and  such  their  necessary  devotion  to  their  own  afiikirs,  that,  in 
the  region  of  country  where  I  live,  if  you  suppose  a  subject  too  small  for  the  cogni- 
xance  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Chancery,  the  orphan  is  as  effectually  at  the  mercy 
of  an  adroit  and  unprincipled  fiduciary  clioracter,  as  is  the  bleeding  lamb  at  that  of  the 
wolf  which  is  devouring  him.  Here  Mr.  H.  stated  facts  within  his  own  knowledge 
as  illustrative  of  the  superiority  of  the  orphan  system  of  Maryland,  and  commented 
upon  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Leigh.  Mr.  H.  adduced  other  examples  of  the  utter  inOMd- 
petency  of  these  courts,  derived  fi-om  counties  with  whose  business  he  was  acquainted, 
but  not  his  own.  These  incidents  were  of  a  ludicrous  character,  and  were  avowed  to 
be  an  oiftet  to  anecdotes  of  a  similar  cast,  related  by  Mr.  Leigh,  which  went  to  bcinff 
into  disrepute  tribunals  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  which  Mr.  H.  oontendedy 
were  much  superior  to  our  County  Courts. 
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Mr.  H.  declarad  that  he  had  ooon  marngtratefl,  not  in  the  county  tf  his  residence^  in  a 
state  of  ebriety  on  the  bench ;  that  such  spectacles  were  disgraceful ;  and  remarked 
that,  if  he  had  not  been  misinfomied,  in  one  of  the  cotinties  of  the  lowland,  so  much 
praised  bj  the  gentleman,  a  recent  occurrence  had  taken  place  not  very  creditable. 
These  fiicts  were  painful  in  tlie  allusion  to  them,  or  reflection  upon  them ;  but,  when 
an  interesting  subject  was  to  be  acted  on,  the  truth  sliould  be  revealed.  We  have 
been  repeatedly  told,  said  Mr.  H.,  that  we  were  a  great  and  happy  people,  and  tliat 
these  courts  contributed  much  to  the  production  of  these  felicitous  results.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  such  causes  should  load  to  such  consequences.  For  our  great- 
ness I  will  not  debate  it.  Others  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  better  judges  of  it.  At 
any  rate,  it  were  as  well  to  leave  them  to  proclaim  it.  But  we  are  exceeiftngly  happy. 
Happiness,  continued  Mr.  H.,  is  a  difficult  matter  of  investigation.  I  should,  how- 
ever, suppose,  take  them  aggregately,  the  people  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  part 
were  somewhat  more  happy  than  those  of  lower  Virginia.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  did 
vou  ever,  in  a  sickly  country,  ask  a  pale-faced,  feeble  man  or  woman,  if  it  was  un- 
healthy in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence  ?  Was  not  the  answer  "  oh  no,"  not 
immediately  hereaoout,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  below  they  are  very  sickly  indeed, 
and  several  have  died  lately  ?  Did  you,  in  a  town  in  whose  streets  the  grass  that  grew 
up,  was  little  disturbed,  asK  if  commerce  was  not  declining?  Was  not  tlie  answer, 
**No  truly,  we  were  never  doing  better,  there  is  not  a  house  in  town  for  rent.'"  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  not  dispute  our  greatness :  it  were  invidious  to  do  so.  And  I  will 
leaye  every  one  to  judge  of  his  own  happiness,  with  a  sincere  desire  that  it  may 
please  God  to  make  us  all  happy.  What  Cicero  predicated  of  immortaUty  may  be 
said,  with  equal  truth,  on  this  subject,  "  if  it  be  a  dream  it  is  a  sweet  one.'*  However 
these  points  may  be  determined,  I  may,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  temeri^, 
assert  that  our  County  Courts  have  never  rendered  us  eiUier  great  or  happy. 

The  gentleman  asked  what  we  meant  to  spare  in  our  sweep  of  reform  ?  Let  him 
tell  me  what  he  means  to  surrender  of  the  abuses,  under  whose  united  pressure  we 
are  groaning  ?  I  am,  myself,  disposed  to  spare  all  that  is  right,  and  to  sweep  all  that  is 
wrong. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  Mr.  Chairman,  b^  the  course  of  my  argument,  that  I  feel 
the  smallest  disrespect  for  the  gentlemen  m  the  commission  of  the  peace,  especially 
ia  the  county  of  my  residence  :  those  who  so  interpret  my  remarks  will  do  me  wrong. 
I  speak  against  the  tribunals.  Although  suitable  naif  a  century  since,  I  pronounce 
them,  at  Uiis  day,  and,  in  tlie  part  of  the  State  with  which  I  am  conversant,  worn  out, 
and  unfit,  entirely  so,  for  the  end  of  their  institution.  I  am  confident  I  do  not  err, 
when  I  declare  that,  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Loudoun,  five  out  of  forty 
would  not  refuse  to  sign  a  petition  praying  the  abolition  of  their  court.  Many  of 
these  gentlemen  are  my  friends.  They  have  too  much  understanding  to  be  displeased 
with  me  for  endeavouring  to  prove  what  they  know  to  be  true,  and  to  promote  what 
they  ardently  wish. 

Mr.  Scott  bore  a  favorable  testimony  to  the  respectability  of  those  courts  in  Fau- 
quier county. 

Mr.  Doddridge  next  addressed  the  Committee,  nearly  as  follows  : 

I  mean  not  to  enter  into  the  argument  of  the  proposition,  nor  to  say  whether  the 
County  Courts  ought  to  be  abolished  or  not.  That  has  been  done  by  others  and  is 
not  properly  under  consideration ;  but  tlie  true  question  is,  shall  these  courts  exist  in- 
dependent of  the  Legislative  will,  and  above  that  will.'  or,  shall  tlie  Greneral  Assem- 
bly have  power  over  them  ?  Th«  other  day  a  gentleman  on  this  floor,  described  a  race 
of  politicians,  who  are  of  opinion  that  each  son  has  a  patent  right  to  be  wiser  than  his 
iather.  But  neither  that  ^ntleman  nor  I  have  any  confidence  in  such  poUticians.  I 
have  as  little  in  another  order  of  statesmen,  who  attribute  to  the  present  race,  superior 
wisdom  to  every  person  who  shall  follow  them  in  life,  or  in  office.  I  am  not  certain 
what  my  constitaents  would  do  with  these  Courts,  if  it  were  left  to  them  to  retain  or 

Snt  them  down.     I  do  not  know  their  wishes  on  that  point,  but  I  do  know  that  they 
esire  them  to  be  placed  within  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly.    Should  the  pub- 
lie  will  sustain  them,  they  will  be  sustained,  and  otherwise,  not. 

Doubtless  there  are  matters  which  should  be  unalterably  laid  deep  in  the  founda- 
tions of*  the  Constitution — such  are  the  departments  of  Government— the  division  of 
thehr  powers,  and  a  reasonable  decree  of  Judicial  independence.  There  are  some 
|»o>wers,  ftom  the  exercise  of  which  the  Legislature  oi^ht  to  be  restrained.  At  no 
time  should  an  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  be  passed, 
nor  any  prorision  for  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  eorptis  in  time  of  peace,  or  taking 
aiway  the  trial  by  jury,  in  criminal  cases. 

The  County  Courts  are  inferior  tribunals,  and  to  place  them  on  Constitutional  foun- 
dations^ ie  to  suppose  that  at  no  future  time  and  under  no  possiMe  circumstances,  will 
it  be  wise  to  change  them  for  some  other  establishments  more  suited  to  tibe  times ;  and 
hj  plaeinff  these  courts  above  the  General  Assembly,  we  put  them  beyond  the  con- 
tnml  af  the  people,  and  we  should  not  do  thie,  nnlesi  we  are  satisfied  that  the  judg- 
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ment  of  posterit7  cannot  be  safely  trusted  to  meildle  with  even  County  Courts*  I 
hope,  therefore,  they  will  be  left  within  the  scope  of  Le^lative  power. 

Mr.  Marshall  wished  to  offer  a  fWw  observations,  merely  with  a  view  to  put  gentle- 
men on  a  ri^ht  footing,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  question.  They  spoke  of  the  County 
Courts,  as  if  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  proposed  to  perpetuate  them  in 
|)recisely  their  existing  form,  and  with  their  present  powers.  They  speak  of  the  un- 
litness  of  those  courts  for  all  the  jurisdiction  they  now  possess;  and  if  they  prove,  or 
think  that  they  prove  that  the  present  organization  of  those  courts  can  be  improved,  they 
think  thej^  have  thereby  proved  that  Una  clause  ought  to  be  stricken  out.  But  the 
whole  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts  is  submitted  to  the  Legislature ;  the  Legisla- 
ture may  take  away  the  whole  of  it,  and  leave  them  to  exist  in  form  only.  What  in- 
jury will  ensue  .^  no  salaries  will  be  taken  away.  The  form  of  a  County  Court  will 
be  left  in  existence,  but  without  any  power.  Can  they  do  any  injury  f  But,  if  they 
cease  to  be  nominal,  they  cease  to  be  real.  While  they  exist,  they  are  capable  of  re- 
ceivio^  anv  jurisdiction  the  Legislature  may  choose  to  give  them.  But  if  they  do 
not  exist,  they  can  have  no  jurisdiction.  Gentlemen,  therefore,  mistake  the  question^ 
and  speak  to  a  matter  not  before  the  Committee,  when  they  shew  that  these  courts 
can  be  modified  to  advantage.  Some  gentlemen  are  opposed  to  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ment in  these  courts ;  but  that  question  is  not  before  the  Committee.  Fur  niyseif,  I 
prefer  the  existing  mode ;  others  may  differ  from  me.  Let  the  mode  of  continuing 
them  be  changed,  still  the  courts  themselves  will  be  preserved.  We  have  not  reached 
the  resolution  which  provides  for  that;  when  we  shall  reach  it,  if  gentlemen  wish  the 
general  system  preserved,  but  the  mode  of  appointment  changed,  they  can  give  their 
opinions  then.  That  question  is  hot  now  before  the  Committee.  The  only  question 
is,  whether  the  form  of  the  County  Courts  shall  be  preserved.  When  gentlemen  say 
that  to  strike  this  clause  from  the  resolution  amounts  to  nothing,  and  that  the  courts 
nevertheless  may  still  be  preserved,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat,  that  if  the  form  of  the  reso- 
lution remains  and  you  strike  out  tlie  words  "  and  in  the  County  Courts,"  you  teke 
away  from  those  courts  all  capacity  to  receive  Judicial  power,  and  do  not  leave  the  Le- 
gislature power  to  vest  in  them  any  jurisdiction.  I  speak  of^  the  resolution  as  it  now 
stands.  It  may  indeed  be  altered,  so  as  to  leave  all  the  jurisdiction  in  the  power  of 
the  Le^slature,  and  I  wish  they  would  suggest  such  an  alteration.  But  as  the  reso- 
lution is  now  drawn,  if  you  strike  out  this  clause,  you  leave  the  County  Courts  inca- 
pable of  receiving  any  Judicial  power  whatever.  Tou  enumerate  all  the  tribunals 
which  are  to  possess  Judicial  power;  and  tribunals  not  in  the  resolution,  can  have 
none.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  all  the  various  services  performed  by  these  courts, 
and  which  were  enumerated  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  art 
portions  of  Judicial  power. 

Mr.  Doddrid^  asked,  what  it  was  that  rendered  it  imposable  that  these  courts  conlcl 
receive  Judicial  power,  if  the  express  mention  of  them  were  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Marshall  replied,  that  it  was  because  the  resolution  professes  to  enumerate  all 
the  courts  in  which  the  Judicial  power  of  the  Commonwealth  was  to  be  reposed.  If 
County  Courts  are  stricken  out  from  that  enumeration,  they  will  be  incapable  of  receiT- 
ing  any  part  of  that  power.    Why  should  this  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Henderson  said  he  difiered  from  tlie  opinion  just  expressed.  Supposing  ths 
clause  to  be  stricken  out,  the  County  Courts  would  still  be  included  under  the  words 
of  the  clause  immediately  preceding,  viz :  *<  such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Legislature 
■hall  from  time  to  time  ordam  and  estabhsh.*' 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  he  was  truly  sorry  so  often  to  trouble  the  Committee,  but  he 
wished  to  remove  a  misunderstanding  which  seemed  to  have  obtained.  If  gentlemes 
would  look  at  the  residue  of  the  resolution,  they  would  perceive  that  it  goes  on  to  give 
salaries  to  all  the  Judges  of  the  Inferior  Courts.  This,  surely,  does  not  extend  to 
County  Courts. 

It  was  plain,  therefore,  that  the  resolution  does  not  comprehend  County  Courts, 
when  it  speaks  of  other  Inferior  Courts,"  but  means  to  designate  them  by  the  spe- 
cific and  appropriate  term. 

Mr.  Powell  opposed  the  amendment,  and  testified  to  the  manner  in  which  the  law 
business  of  his  own  county,  (Frederick)  had  been  conducted  for  the  last  five  years, 
during  wliich  they  had  for  the  most  part  been  without  any  Circuit  Court  Jud^.  He 
euloffized  the  magistrates  of  that  county — and  attributed  the  opposite  experience  of 
Mr.  nenderson,  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people  of  Loudoun,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  persons  ftom  without  the  Commonwealth — while  those  of  Frederick  were 
of  the  true  old  Virginia  stock. 

Mr.  Mercer  protested  against  such  comparisons  as  unparliamentary.  He  Tindieated 
the  character  of  the  citizens  of  Loudoun  with  much  ammation. 

Mr.  Powell  explained.  The  people  of  Loudoun  might  be  worthy,  honest  and  indus- 
trious, and  vet  not  fit  to  make  County  Court  magistrates. 

Mr.  Leigh  went  Sjgain  into  the  defence  and  eulogy  of  the  County  Courts:  advertod 
to  their  criminal  jurisdiction,  particularly  over  slsres,  and  insistM  that  that  jiynsdie- 
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tion  QO«ild  not  lo  well  be  lodged  any  where  else.  He  dwelt  on  their  ttlne  u  a  aohool 
for  yoang  practitioners,  in  which  all  the  greatest  men  of  the  State  had  at  first  been 
trained.  He  remarked  on  the  peculiar  situation  Cff  Loudoun,  and  charged  upon  that 
county  the  chief  agenby  in  introducing  the  Circuit  Court  system  into  Virginia,  which 
made  no  proTiaion  in  case  of  the  sickness  of  the  Circuit  Judge. 

He  replied  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Henderson — urging  the  power  of  a  iury  to  judge 
of  law  as  well  as  of  fact,  as  a  reply  to  that  part  of  his  speech,  in  which  he  had  urged 
ignorance  of  law  and  equity  as  an  argument  against  the  County  Courts.  As  to  their 
power  to  recommend  suitable  persons  for  magistrates,  the  Executive  must  act  on  some 
recommendations,  and  it  was  better  they  should  be  given  openly  than  in  a  secret  and 
irresponsible  manner. 

Mr.  Campbkll  of  Brooke,  rose  to  address  the  Committee : 

Mr.  Chairman, — We  have  now  got  the  County  Court  system  fairly  and  fnlly  belbi« 
us.  The  gentleman  from  Chesterheld  has  even  gone  into  the  mode  of  appointing  the 
justices.  1  rose  some  time  ago  to  make  a  remark  in  reference  to  the  constructioa 
given  to  the  first  resolution  of  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Richmond,  (Mr.  Marshall).  I  rise  now  to  do  more ;  to  carry  my  re- 
marks a  little  further.  He  supposes  that  the  Judicial  power  vested  in  these  courts  by 
the  Constitution  will  be  unappropriated,  if  they  should  cease  to  be  Constitutumal  Courts. 
1  had  thought  that  it  would  still  continue  in  the  Inferior  Courts,  of  which  the  County 
Courts  to  bt  established  by  the  Legislature  would  be  one. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  County  Courts  were  once  rejected  as  Constitn-  "^ 
tional  courts,  in  the  Judicial  Committee.  You  moved  for  a  re-consideration,  a  member 
being  then  present  who  was  absent  when  they  were  rejected — they  were  then  carried 
by  one  of  a  majority,  one  of  the  friends  of  reform  being  absent  This  fact  will  shew 
that  the  report  of  this  Judicial  Committee,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  veneiable  gen« 
tleman  from  Richmond,  is  not  to  be  regarded  with  all  the  authority  which  is  com-  ] 
monly  attached  to  the  reports  of  Committees. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  I  had  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Convention  a  substitute  ' 
for  the  first  resolution,  which  embraced  the  amendment  now  under  consideration. 
That  substitute  presented  a  Court  of  Appeals  and  such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Legisla- 
ture might  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  as  the  only  Constitutional  Courts; 
leaving  it  to  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  Legislature  to  establish  and  regulate 
County  Courts,  as  in  their  wisdom  might  seem  good.  This  was  placing  the  utihty  of 
these  courts  where  we  humbly  conceived  it  ought  always  to  rest,  under  the  supenri- 
sion  of  future  Legislative  bodies. 

I  have  been  disappointed  in  the  mode  of  defence  adopted  by  the  gentlemen  who 
are  for  giving  them  a  Constitutional  existence  and  character.  They  are  for  proving 
their  (loims  to  such  a  distinction  from  testimony.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  sages 
which  Virginia  has  produced,  the  immortal  Jefterson,  has  testified  against  them.  His 
testimony  has  been  assailed  by  the  crentleman  from  Chesterfield  (Mr.  Leigh)  on  the 
ffTound  of  incompetency ;  for,  says  he,  Mr.  Jefferson  never  practised  law  before  a 
Tkiunty  Court,  consequently  could  know  little  about  them.  But  I  am  informed  by 
a  gentleman  on  my  left,  that  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  sat  upon  the  bench  of 
his  own  county,  and  therefore  had  the  best  opportunity  of  testing  their  merits.  But 
the  venerable  gentleman  from  Amelia,  (Mr.  Giles)  has  eulogized  tiiem.  The  gentle- 
man from  Orange,  (Mr.  Barbour,)  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  and 
other  gentlemen  from  different  quarters,  have  given  their  tesUoiony  in  lavor  of  them : 
Some  of  them  too  from  the  experience  of  twenty-five  jrears.  Thtty  affirm  that  they 
are  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  beneficial  institutions  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the 
world.  Now,  without  imputing  any  thing  to  their  motives,  or  to  their  capacity  to 
judge  of  them,  so  far  as  their  experience  has  gone,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that 
the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  persons  and  things,  and  the  media  through  which 
we  view  them,  generally,  and  oflen  imperceptibly^^  influence  our  judgment,  and  lead 
us  to  very  different  conclusions.  Were  we,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ask  the  Autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias,  what  he  had  to  testify  concerning  the  €rovemmeut  over  which  he  pre- 
sides, he  would  doubtless  say  it  was  the  best  on  earth.  Were  we  to  ask  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  what  he  thiniu  of  the  Constitution,  Grovernroent,  and  laws  of  Engbnd, 
he  would  doubtless  say  they  approached  almost  to  perfection.  Yes,  Sir,  were  we  to 
ask  every  Peer  of  England,  eveiy  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  one  by  one,  what  is 
the  character  of  all  the  English  institutions?  each  and  every  one  of  them  would  doubt- 
less testify,  the  very  best  on  earth.  Thus,  Sir,  some  gentlemen  here  give  the  highest 
character  tathe  County  Courts  j  others,  however,  testify  against  them.  They  view 
the  system  through  different  media,  and  stand  in  different  relations  to  these  tribunals. 
But  as  we  have  heard  much  testimony  on  this  subject,  and  the  testimony  of  one  Go- 
▼emor  of  this  Commonwealth  in  favor  of  this  system,  we  shall  present  as  a  per  eantrm, 
the  testimony  of  another  Governor  of  this  same  Commonwealth. 

It  is  firom  the  mewage  of  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  in  the  3rear  1810, 
(Judge  Tyler).    Towards  the  conclasioii  of  hit  message,  he  gives  the  foUowing  ohft- 
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nelor  of  our  Virginia  Coiinty  Conrte :  <<  As  to  the  C^oimtj  Court  syBtem,  erery  ex- 
perienced and  reflecting  man  roust  see  and  feel  the  incompetency  of  those  persons 
whose  daily  avocations  prevent  any  acquisition  in  legal  knowledge,  to  discharge  the 
important  trust  reposed  in  them  of  deciding  between  man  and  man,  on  their  roost  im* 
portant  legal  and  equitable  rights.  Suppose  it  should  be  necessary,  as  it  often  is,  that 
instructions  should  be  moved  to  aid  the  jury  as  to  the  evidence  adduced  on  a  point  of 
law  arising  out  of  the  facts  of  a  cause,  what  respect  will  an  intelligent  jury  pay  to 
them,  when  they  are  sensible  that  a  little  time  before  the  justices  were  only  jury-men, 
and  could  not  be  made  judges  of  the  law  by  a  mere  translation  of  them  from  a  jury- 
room  to  the  bench  ?  They  would  in  such  a  case  (which  often  has  happened)  act  for 
themselves,  well  knowing  that  the  blind  cannot  lead  the  bHnd.  Besides,  it  is  not  just 
to  call  for  so  much  public  duty  from  the  magistrates,  without  any  compensation,  ex- 
cept that  precarious  one  arising  out  of  the  office  of  Sheriff,  which  may  be  obtained 
once  perhaps  in  the  course  of  one's  hfe.  At  present  a  Judge  rides  into  every  county 
of  the  State ;  let  his  jurisdiction  therefore  be  extended  to  cases  ^nerally ,  and  limit 
the  County  Court  jurisdiction  to  local  matters,  and  to  cases  of  small  importance,  bring- 
ing back  the  out-of-doors  authority  of  a  single  magistrate  to  what  it  formerly  was.  At 
any  rate  let  the  Superior  Courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction,  and  leave  it  to  every 
■lan's  option  to  go  into  either  court  he  may  please. 

"  I  by  no  means  mean  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  County  Courts.  They  are  a 
valuable  branch  of  our  Government,  and  deserve,  in  general,  much  of  tlieir  country. 
Bat  those  citizens  who  fill  the  high  office  of  dispensing  law  and  justice,  certainly 
should  be  better  qualified  for  so  great  a  trust.  And  it  is  no  reflection  on  those  who 
are  Uberally  endowed  by  nature  or  a  superior  education,  to  say  that  they  may  not  be 
judges  of  law.  These  sentiments  I  submit  to  my  counUy,  with  all  due  deference. 
They  are  such  as  I  expressed  in  the  Legiulature  iwerdy-eight  years  ago,  and  1  never 
heard  a  reason  advanced,  which  made  me  doubt  for  a  moment  tlie  propriety  of  them.** 

Thus  testifies  the  experienced  gentleman,  who,  at  that  time  presided  over  this  Com- 
monwealth)  such,  he  adds,  was  me  conviction,  resulting  firom  twenty^gia  years  ex- 
perience, from  an  intimacy  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  those  tribunals. 
This  will  certainly  prove  my  proposition,  that  gentlemen  may  and  do  view  persons 
and  things,  throufl;ti  different  relations  and  different  media. 

Without  hazarding  any  thing,  I  think.  Sir,  1  may  say,  more  of  the  happiness  of 
this  Commonwealth,  depends  upon  the  County  Government  under  which  we  live, 
than  upon  the  State  or  United  States'  Government.  The  more  we  circumscribe 
the  supervision  of  any  tribunal,  the  more  interest  we  feel  in  it,  and  the  more  happi- 
ness or  misery  it  bestows  upon  us.  The  more  you  enlarge  it,  the  less  interest  And, 
therefore,  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  question  which  has  been  discussed  in  this 
Committee,  is  more  intimately  allied  to  our  interests,  or  more  conducive  to  ear  po- 
litical happiness  or  misery,  than  the  very  question  now  before  us.  What  Govern- 
ment is  that,  Sir,  which  has  the  greatest  power  to  afflict  us,  or  make  us  happy  ?  It 
is  that,  Sir,  which  has  the  most  limited  jurisdiction ;  it  is  the  tribunal  of  our  own 
conscience.  The  quotation  elegantly  adduced  a  few  days  ago,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Chesterfield,  forcibly  applies  here.  ''  Quia  exvl  patrtay  se  quoqm  figit.'*  Self-go- 
▼emment,  the  government  of  our  own  passions,  appetites,  and  propensities,  more 
than  any  other  Government,  contributes  to  our  individual  happiness.  Next  to  this, 
family  government.  We  derive  much  of  our  social  happiness  from  domestic  govem- 
OMUt;  because  we  are  always  under  its  influence.  For  the  same  reasons  we  are 
more  interested  in  the  County  Government  than  in  the  State,  or  United  States'  Govem- 
Bient,  and  more  of  our  happiness  depends  upon  it,  than  upon  any  other.  Not  merely, 
because  it  is  nigher  home,  but  because  we  have  more  to  do  with  it,  or  under  its  juris- 
diction. All  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  reach  us  through  the  County  Crovern- 
ment.  No  matter  whence  the  laws  are  promulged,  they  first  reach  us  through  the 
county  tribunals. 

Now,  Sir,  the  citizens  of  any  county  in  this  Commonwealth,  have  no  more  control 
over  these  tribunals,  than  they  have  over  the  (Government  of  France  or  England. 
They  never  created  the  officers  who  preside  on  the  benches  of  the  County  Courts, 
nor  the  ministers  who  execute  their  decisions.  We  live  under  a  Government  not 
amenable  to  us,  not  rtsponaibU  to  us ;  because  not  created  by  us.  The  objections  to 
these  tribunals,  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  created,  from  theix  incom- 
petency to  discharge  those  duties  assi^ed  them,  and  the  consequent  evil  influence 
which  they  may  exercise  over  the  destinies  of  a  county. 

I  heard,  with  much  regret,  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Powell,)  rise  to 
sustain  them :  1  say  regret,  because  I  have  heard  him  with  pleasure  support  the  most 
Republican  principles  on  this  floor.  But,  how  to  reconcile  these  tribunals  with  Re- 
pabBean  Ck>vernment,  I  know  not.  At  best,  they  are  elective,  and  most  generally 
terminate  in  a  hereditary  aristocracy.  How  a  republican  can  advocate  a  B3rstem, 
Whioh,  forever,  puts  a  county  under  the  control  of  a  few  individuals,  without  a  per^ 
iaet  aboidonmeat  of  his  creed,  I  am  unable  to  pezceiTS.    And  is  not,  Mr.  ChainnaB| 
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•very  county  in  this  Commonwealth|  by  the  systepi}  necessarily  subjected  to  the  go^ 
vernment  of  a  few  individuals  by  a  legal  investment? 

Let  us,  for  example,  place  before  us,  the  erection  of  a  new  county.  A  new  county 
and  a  new  court  are  by  the  same  authority  at  once  erected.  Some  four  or  five  justi- 
ces are  assigned  to  the  bench  of  this  new  county,  and  the  county  assigned  to  them. 
These  justices  are  to  nominate  their  succeasora  Jorever.  Thus  tlie  county  is  by  an  act 
of  incorporation,  or  a  charter,  or  by  whatever  instrument  you  may  please  to  call  it, 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  over  to  the  four  or  five  magistrates  first  appointed  an(( 
their  successors,  as  far  as  all  the  offices  of  trust,  honor,  and  profit,  as  far  as  the  public 
concerns  and  interests,  as  far  as  the  public  levies  and  tlieir  appropriations  are  con- 
cerned, or  assignable ;  tliey  are  all  given  over  by  one  general  deed  of  gift  to  these 
justices,  and  their  successors  forever. 

There  are  three  influences,  interests,  or  if  you  please,  Mr.  Chairman,  three  sorts  of 
pride,  to  which  this  country  is  now  subordinate  ;  I  mean,  religious,  family,  and  politi- 
cal pride. 

The  first  batch  of  justices,  we  shall  suppose,  are  either  all,  or  a  great  minority  of 
them,  of  one  religious  creed.  I  care  not  of  what  sect.  They  are  all  men  of  lika 
passions.  They  have  sectarian  interests,  and  they  have  sectarian  pride.  Now,  if  they 
yield  to  the  temptation,  which  their  station,  and  office  present,  and  to  the  feelings 
which  the  sectarian  spirit  creates  and  cherishes,  will  they  not  have  the  opportunity, 
(and  will  they  not  most  likely  embrace  it,)  of  nominating  such,  and  such  only,  as  be- 
long to  their  own  party,  to  fill  all  vacancies  which  occur  in  their  body .'  It  is  only 
necessary  to  show,  tliat  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  to  prove  the  Bystem 
to  be  a  bad  one.  And  that  mankind  are  always  too  apt  to  secure  every  opportunity 
which  is  tlirown  in  Uieir  way,  to  aggrandize  their  own  interests,  and  gratiQ^  their  own 
pride,  is  too  plain;  and,  alas,  too  true,  to  need  either  illustration  or  proof. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  prove,  that  such  has  always  been  the  case,  and  that 
such  must  always  be  the  issue ;  but  that  it  may  be  so,  all  must  admit.  Thus,  one  party 
rides  triumphantly  in  the  county,  as  far  as  court  influences  are  concerned.  They  are 
the  court  party.  And  like  the  patented  creed  and  party  under  a  monarchy,  they  are 
wont  to  become  indent  and  over-bearing.  I  wish  to  give  no  opportunity  for  such  e 
state  of  things,  and  must  reprobate  every  system,  which  thus  creates  invidious  castee 
in  society. 

But  in  the  absence  of  such  feelings,  or  in  connexion  with  them,  there  is  still  a 
more  dangerous  domination  to  which  this  new  county  before  us  is  subjected.  The 
first  lot  of  justices  may  all  be  of  one  family  connexion,  either  related  by  affinity  or 
consanguinity.  If  this  be  the  case,  how  easy  will  it  be  for  them  to  concur  in  keepinsr 
all  the  offices  in  tlie  county  in  their  own  family  i  And  if  they  should  not  all  be^ 
one  and  tlie  same  family,  but  of  two  or  three  families,  how  easy  for  them  under  this 
system  to  enter  into  a  co-partnership  understanding,  and  by  a  sort  of  rotation  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  dominion  of  the  county  for  affes?  And,  have  we  not  heard  that 
such,  even  to  this  day,  is  the  fact  in  sundry  of  the  old  counties !  But  add  to  the 
family  the  religious  pride,  and  who  can  resist  their  united  influence  ? 

But  there  is  yet  another  sort  of  influence,  which  we  choose  to  caXlpolilical,  because 
arising  from  those  parties  and  factions  which  have  existed  in  all  Grovemments,  and 
ever  will  exist,  so  long  as  men  are  governed  more  by  nassions  and  interest,  than  by 
reason.  Lately  it  was,  and  yet  in  some  degreee,  is,  Jackson  and  Adams.  It  has  been 
FederaUst  and  Republican.  Now  the  first  appointment  of  magistrates  may  be  of  one 
political  creed,  or  of  another,  and  thus  an  undue  preponderance  is  given  to  that  which 
IS  placed  upon  the  bench  without  the  hope  of  removal.  Thus  in  the  original  estab- 
lisnment  of^  a  new  county,  and  a  new  court,  there  is  a  real  subordination  of  all  the 
interests  of  that  county,  as  respects  Grovernment,  to  the  influence  of  either  reli^ous, 
fkmily,  or  pohtical  pride,  cupidity  and  ambition,  and  sometimes  to  all  of  them  acting  in 
combination.  And  is  this  what  gentlemen  call  a  Republican  institution  ?  the  bnrt,  the 
very  best,  wliich  human  ingenuity  can  devise,  and  which  the  world  has  ever  seen ! ! 
Next  to  the  manner  of  creating  these  tribunals,  the  variety  of  powers  and  functions 
which  are  lodged  in  the  same  h^ds,  and  their  incompatibility  with  each  other,  have 
been  for  a  long  time  an  object  of  serious  and  just  complaint.  These  are  fully  exposed 
in  tlie  very  learned  dissertations  of  a  highly  respectable  authority,  (Judge  St.  Geo. 
Tucker.)  I  do  not  quote  his  words,  but  I  think  I  five  the  substance  :  Justices  of  the 
bench,  says  he,  as  such,  may  be  elected  to  eitlier  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  are 
very  frequentljr  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates.  While  the  character  of  the  jus- 
tice is  merged  in  that  of  the  Legislator,  he  is  under  the  present  system,  Constitution- 
ally authorised  to  legislate  for  himself.  He  may  enact  the  law  under  which  he 
chooses  to  officiate  at  home,  and  thus,  make  his  own  office,  what  he  wishes  it  to  be. 
He  can  also  in  part  create  the  Governor,  who,  is  afterwards  to  appoint  and  commis- 
sion such  of  his  fi-iends  as  he  may  nominate  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  bench.  He  may 
also  assist,  in  creating  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts,  who,  are  to  judge  of  his  of- 
ficial proceedings.    As  Xjegislator^  he  may  create  Major  and  Brigadier  Generals  from 
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imoiigit  hk  fiiandfl  npon  the  beneh,  if  ha  pleases.  Under  the  present  mtem,  he 
may,  and  in  part  does,  oreate  and  goyeVn  4^  {he«State  officers,  m»m  the  Trelsorer 
down  to  the  State  Attorney  in  his  own  county. 

When  on  the  bench  at  home,  they  are  jud^  in  all  cases  of  life  and  death,  when  a 
slaye  is  to  be  tried,  and  of  all  offences  under  the  grade  of  felony.  They  constitute 
an  Examining  Court,  when  any  free  person  is  brought  before  them  accused  of  any 
ortme  amounting  to  felony  at  common  law,  and  may  remand  him  for  a  trial  to  the 
District  Coort,  or  discharge  him  as  they  think  proper.  '  They  are  also  judges  in  all 
other  civil  causes  arising  within  the  county,  whatever  majr  be  the  amount,  both  at 
common  law  and  equity,  and  without  appeal  when  the  sum  is  not  over  ten  dollars. 

As  police  officers,  thev  open  roads,  build  bridges,  erect  prisons,  and  court  honses; 
and  levy  the  expenses  thereof  upon  the  county ;  and  last  of  all,  recommend  Co  the 
Executive,  whom  they  are  wiUing  to  admit  into  their  own  body. 

At  one  and  the  same  time,  they  may  be  the  Judges  of  the  County  Courts,  mili- 
tary officers  of  any  rank  whatever,  State  Legislators  and  members  of  Congress. 
'  Thej,  in  short,  unite  in  their  own  persons  all  sorts  of  powers,  Legislative,  Executive, 
Judicial,  military;  and  if  all  these  can  be  safelv  lodged  in  the  same  hands,  and  at  the 
same  time,  then  it  must  follow,  and  undeniably  too,  that  all  the  doctrines  on  which 
our  political  system  is  founded  are  erroneous  and  fallacious. 

Maf  I  not  ask.  Sir,  what  are  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  Government?  Is 
not  the  following  one  of  them  ?  '^  All  power  is  vested  in  and  conseauenlly  derived 
from  the  people.  Magistrates  are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and  at  all  times  amenO' 
hU  to  them."  When  did  the  justices  of  the  peace  derive  their  power  from  the  people ; 
and  how,  or  in  what  sense  are  thej^  responsible  or  amtnable  to  them  ?  Why  then  hold 
this  doctrine  to  be  true,  and  deny  it  in  practice  ?  I  must  always  recur  to  fundamental 
principles,  for  one  good  reason,  because  I  cannot  reason  without  them.  If  I  mistake 
not,  it  is  written  in  the  sixth  article  of  our  Bill  of  Rights,  that  no  persons  in  this 
Commonwealth, "  ought  to  be  taxed,  or  deprived  of  their  property  Iot  public  uses, 
without  their  own  consent  or  that  of  their  Representative  elected  by  them.*'  This  is 
deemed  essential  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  our  community.  Now,  I  ask,  do  not 
the  magistrates  composing  the  County  Courts  tax  us,  and  depriv#us  of  our  property 
lor  public  uses  without  our  consent,  or  that  of  our  Representatives  ?  When  did  we 
authorise  them,  by  any  act  of  ours,  to  levy  taxes  upon  us  ?  They  have  no  more  right 
to  tax  us,  by  any  act  of  ours,  nor  according  to  tlie  doctrine  just  now  quoted,  than  we 
have  in  this  Convention  to  tax  the  citizens  of  Ohio.  It  is,  in  my  bumble  opinion,  as 
real  a  grievance  of  which  we  complain,  resulting  to  us  from  this  system,  as  was  the 
complaint  of  this  Commonwealth  when  a  Colony,  against  the  right  usurped  by  the 
English  Government,  to  tax  us  without  our  own  consent,  or  that  of  our  Representa- 
tives. 

Does  not  another  of  our  political  maxims  teach — **  that  no  man.  or  set  of  men,  are 
•ntitied  to  exchishe,  or  separate  emoluments  or  privileges  from  the  community,  but 
in  consideration  of  public  services,  which,  not  being  oescendible,  neither  on^^t  the 
offices  of  magistrate,  Legislator,  or  Judge,  to  be  hereditary  f*  Does  not  the  County 
Court  system  virtually  repudiate  this  maxim  ?  Does  not  the  system  confer  exdwv0 
privileges,  without,  and  anterior  to  any  public  services  ?  And  does  it  not  tend  to 
make  ue  magistracy  hereditary  in  certain  families? 

But  again,  does  not  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  the  existing  Constitution 
of  this  <%mmonwealth,  declare,  that  *'  the  Legislative,  Executive,  ana  Judiciary  De- 
partments of  Government,  shall  be  separate  and  distinct,  so  that  neither  exercise  the 
powers  properly  belonging  to  the  other;  nor  shall  ever  any  person  exercise  the 
powers  of  more  than  one  of  them."  This  b  clear  and  express.  But  mark  what  fol- 
lows— *^  Except  that  the  justices  of  the  County  Courts  shall  be  eligible  to  either 
House  of  Assembly."  This  arbitrary  exception  shews,  that  it  is  not  compatible  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  framers  of  the  old  Constitution.  They  saw  it  was  incompatible 
with  the  truth  which  they  had  propounded,  and  declared  it  an  exeepti&H.  Why  was 
the  exception  made?  Tradition  inibrms  us,  that  roost  of  the  influential  men,  in  what 
is  now  called  old  Vir^nia,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  were  magistrates  on  the 
bench ;  and  if  proscribed  from  the  Legislative  Hall,  it  would  have  endangered  the 
great  cause  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man ;  and  as  Virginia  wished  to  rally  all  her 
forces  and  to  concentrate  all  her  energies,  she  was  willing  to  make  an  exception  in 
&vour  of  the  magistrates  of  that  day.  But  they  declared  it  an  inamsuUmcw,  and  so  it 
is.  Attached  to  such  a  declaration,  it  is  as  incongruous,  as  if  to  a  series  of  laws  pro- 
hibiting murder,  it  were  added,  *'  but  killing  a  man  is  not  murder."  But  time  has 
consecrated  the  exeq^tion,  and  the  error  equally  with  the  principle ;  and  many  are  as 
tenacious  now  of  the  exception  as  they  are,  yes,  more  than  they  are  of  Uu  prineipl* 
from  which  it  is  an  exception.  However  well  it  may  have  operated  at  that  time, 
during  the  struggle  for  inoependence,  it  has  not  operated  so  well  since. 

The  Constitution  ffave  the  msgistrates  no  reward  whatever  for  their  services. '  B«t 
in  making  them  eligible  to  the  General  Assembly,  it  put  it  in  their  power  to  provide 
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for  thMiMelTes,  which  they  have  since  done.  It  is  known,  I  presume,  to  eyery  mem* 
ber  of  this  Committee,  that  generally  a  quorum^  and  often  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  is  composed  of  magistrates,  sheriffs,  and  their  deputies.  Tradition  in- 
forms us,  that  such  ft  Legislative  body  found  it  easy  to  seize  the  snerifialty  and  to  attach 
it  to  their  own  office,  or  to  secure  it  by  way  of  an  indirect  compensation  for  their  ser- 
yices,  so  indirect  as  not  to  disqualify  them  from  being  eligible  to  the  office  of  Legisla- 
tors. In  this  way  they  dispense  justice  for  notliing !  In  this  way  they  compensate 
themselyes !  Thus,  too,  the  sheriils  are  irresponsible  to  the  people,  and  this  has  been 
a  ^eyance  at  least  from  the  days  of  Patrick  Henry,  who  giyes  them  the  following  ad- 
mirable character  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  Convention  which  ratified  the  Federal 
Constitution.  "  Our  State  sheriffs,"  says  he,  **  those  unfeeling  blood-suckers,  have 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Legislature,  committed  the  most  horrid  and  barbaroiui 
ravages  upon  our  people.  It  has  required  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  Legislature, 
to  keep  them  from  totally  ruining  the  people.  A  repeated  succession  of  laws  hat 
been  made  to  suppress  their  iniquitous  speculations  and  cruel  extortions,  and  «• 
oilen  has  their  nefarious  ingenuity  devised  methods  of  evading  these  laws."  Such 
was  the  character  of  the  sheriffs  in  those  days,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  Virginia's 
most  distinguished  men.  It  must  often  be  so,  when  public  functionaries  are  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  people. 

But  we  love  a  cheap  magistracy,  and  the  justices  serve  for  nothing !  It  is  true,  they 
only  divide  amon^  them,  between  60  and  60,000  dollars  per  annum,  in  the  way  of 
eheriffs'  fees.  Valuing  the  one  hundred  and  five  sheriffiilties  in  this  Commonwealth 
at  500  dollars  per  annum,  we  can  easily  estimate  what  serving  for  nothing  means, 
when  applied  to  our  present  system.  They  are  paid  in  the  most  exceptionable  way, 
and  it  is  all  one  and  the  same,  whether  they  receive  the  amount  of  the  sheriffiilty  m 
succession,  or  divide  it  annually  amongst  them  according  to  their  services ',  it  is  still 
in  principle  a  compensation,  and  the  office  of  justice  is  so  far  lucrative. 

But,  some  gentlemen  tell  us,  of  the  immense  expense  to  be  incurred,  by  chanj^g 
the  present  system.  It  has  been  said  by  one  gentleman,  (Mr.  Giles,)  that  if  the  ma- 
gistrates were  to  be  paid  only  200  dollars  annually,  it  would  surpass  the  whole  reve- 
nue of  the  State.  And  this  is  to  affright  us  from  a  change  of  the  system.  But  if  th* 
justices  of  Virginia  are  so  high-minded  as  to  serve  for  nothing  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, why  might  they  not,  if  found  expedient,  serve  under  another  system ! ! 

I  had  intended,  to  take  some  notice  of  the  incompeienaj  of  these  tribunals  to  render 
satisfaction  to  the  community,  in  the  discharge  of  so  many  duties,  for  which  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  they  are  so  illy  qualified.  But  in  this,  I  have  been  preceded  and 
anticipated,  by  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  who  has  gone  so  fvdly 
into  the  detoils.  I  feel  rather  disposed  to  examine  their  claims  to  Constitutional  con- 
secration upon  principle,  but  I  confess,  I  cannot  find  a  good  reason,  why  they  should 
not  be  committed  wholly  to  Legislative  jurisdiction  and  mana^ment.  To  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  County  Court  system  is  now  built,  I  have  insuperable  objections. 
It  is  at  variance  with  all  principle  and  precedent  in  these  United  States. 

Time  was,  when  Montesquieu  was  considered  as  high  authority  in  matters  6f  this 
sort;  and  what  does  Montesquieu  say  of  the  principle  on  which  our  County  Courts 
are  founded  ?  His  words  are,  **  In  a  Republic,  if  any  body  of  magistracy,  have  the 
power  of  fiUing  vacancies  occurring  in  their  own  body,  or  of  appointing  their  own 
successors ;  if^they  once  become  corrupt,  which  in  all  probability  will  oe  the  case, 
the  evil  will  become  incurable^  because  corrupt  men  will  appoint  corrupt  successors. 
Is  this  true  or  is  it  false  ?  Is  it  entitled  to  no  weight ;  to  no  consideration  on  this  ques- 
tion? I  think  it  is.  If,  let  me  ask,  one  body  of  Judges  may  appoint  their  own  suc- 
cessors, why  may  not  another  body  ?  Why  not  then  permit  the  Judges  of  the  Infe- 
rior Courts,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  to  appoint  their  own  successors?  Certainly 
they  are  as  competent  as  the  judges  of  the  County  Courts !  I  might  here  appeal  to; 
nay,  I  might  ask  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Richmond,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
these  United  States,  would  he,  wiui  all  his  wisdom  and  experience,  undertake  to  ap- 
point his  successor?  and  if  not,  would  he  sanction  and  consecrate  this  principle  and 
tliis  practice,  in  any  other  body  of  Judges? 

But  some  gentlemen  eulogize  these  tribunals  and  the  whole  system  as  the  wisest 
in  the  world.  One  thing  only  is  wanting  to  give  them  the  highest  dignity,  and  to 
entitle  them  to  the  unqualified  approbation  of  some,  and  that  would  seem  to  be,  to  in- 
vest them  with  the  power  of  filling  all  vacancies  in  the  Legislative  Assemblies;  to 
^ve  them  the  right  to  elect  all  our  Representatives.  This  they  virtually  do  in  somA 
instances  already,  by  the  exclusive  privileges  which  they  now  possess.  But  to  invest 
them  with  this  exclusive  privilege,  would  prevent  those  tumults  and  cabals  attendant 
on  elections,  and  thus  give  perfect  peace  to  the  Commonwealth  ! 

But,  I  have  yet  to  learn,  why  the  corporate  towns  in  this  Commonwealth,  Rich- 
mond, Petersburg,  Norfolk,  &c.  can  elect  their  magistrates,  who  are  at  least  as  well 
mudified  judges  as  any  in  the  Commonwealth,  ana  why  the  counties  of  Ohio,  and 
Brooke,  and  other  counties  in  the  State  cannot  do  the  same  ?  The  only  relevant  rea- 
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sons  which  I  have  as  yet  heard  aBsigned,  why  the  Legislature  should  elect  the  Judges 
of  the  supreme  tribunals,  is,  because  the  people  do  not  always,  cannot  always,  know 
the  claims  of  the  aspirants  or  candidates,  if  this  be  good  loffic  or  good  sense,  it  will 
prove  that  the  counties  ought  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  DecoCise  they  can  know 
them  better  than  any  persons  living  out  of  the  counties ;  and  the  recommendation  of 
a  whole  ward  of  qualified  voters,  is  better  evidence  to  the  chief  Ehcecutive  of  their 
competency,  than  is  the  recommendation  of  a  few,  vtrhims  interested  maffistrates.  I 
am  tor  reposing  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  people.  The  power  is  safely  lodged  in 
their  hands ;  more  safely,  I  am  sure,  than  in  a  few  privileged  ones,  whom  they  never 
appointed  their  trustees. 

The  virtue  of  the  people,  and  not  the  goodness  of  the  system,  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented that  corruption  to  which  many  of  our  institutions  tend.  But,  if  that  deteriora- 
tion of  the  public  morals  which  the  gentleman  firom  Chesterfield  has  assured  us  is 
advancing  with  such  appalling  rapidity^  in  a  few  years  the  County  Court  system  wUl 
become  an  intolerable  grievance. 

I  am  not  an  enemy  to  County  Courts,  but  I  wish  to  leave  them  in  the  power,  and 
subject  to  the  wisdom  of  le^slation.  I  do  not  wish  to  bind  them  irrevocably  and  un- 
alterably upon  posterity  by  Constitutional  provision.  If  they  are  so  wise  and  so  use- 
ful, as  gentlemen  suppose,  they  need  not  fear  the  Legislative  power.  • 

But,  wh^  we  should  only  establish  the  principle  of  a  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  such 
other  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Legislature  may  ordain  and  establish,  and  bind  by  the  de- 
finite article  tkej  the  present  County  Courts  upon  the  people,  is  to  me  unaccountable, 
except  upon  oneprinciple,  and  that  is  because  so  many  complaints  have  been  made 
against  tnem.  Why  should  the  article  the  precede  County  Courts,  and  the  others  be 
spoken  of  indefinitely  ?  Thus  the  Legislature  is  debarred  m>m  touching  them !  For,  if 
such  an  attempt  should  be  made,  some  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  would  it  not  be 
argued  that  the  phrase  "  the  County  Courts"  just  imported  such  County  Courts  so  or- 
ganized and  so  constituted  as  those  existing  at  this  day.  ^  Court  of  Appeals  will  ad- 
mit of  Legislative  provision,  but  the  County  Courts  will  not.  I  hope  gentlemen  will 
perceive  the  impropriety  of  this  phraseology,  and  correct  it,  if  they  wish  the  Legisla- 
iure  ever  to  take  these  courts  into  examination. 

I  could  produce  many  testimonies  against  them,  were  I  to  follow  the  example  of 
gentlemen  who  defend  them ',  but  I  prefer  examining  their  merits  or  demerits  upon 
principle ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  if  we  were  fully  acquamted  with  the  whole  history  of 
them,  they  will  be  found  no  better  in  practice  than  in  principle.  From  the  informa- 
tion I  have  received,  I  can  hazard  nothing  in  saving  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  at  least 
four-fifths  of  the  magistrates  in  Western  Virginia,  would  wish  to  see  the  present  sys- 
tem subjected  to  Legislative  jurisdiction.  I  do  therefore  hope,  that  we  will  commit 
them  wnoUy  to  Legislative  controul  and  mansgemeiA,  which  can  best  adapt  them  to 
the  ever-changing  exigencies  of  society. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  striking  out  the  clause,  and  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive— ^Ayes  22. 

So  the  Committee  refused  to  strike  out  the  words  "  and  in  the  County  Courts," 

from  the  resolution  declaring  in  what  courts  the  Judicial  power  of  Virginia  shall  reside. 

I       Mr.  Campbell  now  moved  (in  consequence  of  an  alleged  suggestion  of  the  venera- 

*  ble  gentleman  from  Richmond,  Mr.  Marshall,)  to  strike  out  the  word  '*  Uie"  before 

"  County  Courts,"  so  as  to  let  the  clause  read  "  and  in  County  Courts." 

Mr.  Marshall  thought  this  could  do  no  harm,  and  if  it  tended  to  reconcile  any  gen- 
tleman to  the  resolution,  it  had  better  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Randolph  wished  to  hear  what  good  it  would  do. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied,  that  if  the  word  should  be  retained,  the  Legislature  might 
consider  themselves  as  withheld  from  any  alteration  in  the  organization  of  these  courts ; 
if  it  was  removed,  that  doubt  would  be  removed. 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  if  the  amendment  was  to  have  no  eflTeot,  he  did  not  object  to  it ; 
but  if  it  was  to  give  the  Legislature  power  to  organize  the  County  Courts,  so  as  to  as- 
sign them  pay  and  put  them  on  the  civil  list,  he  should  be  against  it. 

mi.  Mercer  was  astonished  to  hear  a  doubt  on  that  subject :  the  Legislature  had  at 
presentpower  to  assign  pay  to  the  magistrates,  if  they  pleased. 

Mr.  C/oalter  said,  the  Constitution  contained  no  power  to  that  effect 

Mr.  Morgan,  in  reply  to  Judge  Coalter,  said  he  nad  always  understood,  that  by  a 
true  construction  <^  the  Constitution,  the  Legislature  has  full  authority  to  aUow  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  any  compensation  whatever.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  no  part  oi 
the  Constitution  pronibits  it  By  one  clause,  justices  are  authorised  to  sit  in  either 
House  of  Assemoly ;  but  by  another,  the  disqualifying  clause,  every  person  holdiftf 
any  lucrative  office  is  disqualified  from  sitting  m  the  Legislature.  Thus,  if  they  be  af 
lowed  either  fees,  or  a  salary  for  their  services,  they  cannot  sit  in  either  House  under 
this  last  chiuse ;  the  fees  or  salary,  making  the  office  a  lucrative  one.  They  have  tha 
whole  subject  of  compensation  under  their  own  controul,  and  in  their  own  bands. 
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But  th«7  prefer  sitting  in  the  AsBembly,  and  wielding  their  counties  hi  home,  as  has 
well  been  said  by  others,  to  any  fees  or  salary  whatever. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  Mr.  Caxnpbell's  motion,  and  carried — Ayes  48, 
Noes  42. 

(Messrs.  Madison,  Monroe  and  Marshall,  Totin|r  in  the  afHnnat|ye.) 

So  the  Committee  resolved  that  the  clause  shaU  read : 

''  Resolvedf  That  the  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Court  of  Appeals,  in  such 
Inferior  Courts  as  the  Legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  and  in 
County  Courts." 

The  Committee  then  rose,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  December  2, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
8ykes  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Stanard  in  the  Chair, 
and  the  question  being  on  the  first  resolution  in  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee : 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  there  were  some  additional  provisions  he  wished  to  have  intro- 
duced into  the  resolution,  and  which  he  had  not  yet  suggested  The  resolution  pro- 
fesses to  enumerate  all  the  depositories  of  the  Judicial  power  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
and,  therefore,  all  intended  to  be  included  must  be  enumerated.  Justices  of  the 
peace  when  not  upon  the  bench,  but  acting  singly,  exercise  an  important  portion  of 
the  Judicial  power.  The  trial  of  warrants  was  a  considerable  part  of  the  Judicial 
power,  of  the  Commonwealtii.  He,  therefore,  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by 
addinff  the  following  clause  after  the  words  **  County  Courts  :" 

In  Sie  third  line  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  strike  out  the 
word  "  and" — and  secondly,  at  the  end  of  the  same  line  insert  **  and  in  the  justices 
of  the  peace  who  shall  compose  the  said  courts." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Marshall  then  proposed  to  add  still  farther  to  the  enumeration.  Corporation 
Courts  constituted  a  necessary  part  of  the  Judicial  system,  and  should  not  be  omitted. 
He  at  first  proposed  to  insert  the  amendment  atler  the  words  **  County  Courts,"  but 
some  gentlemen  whom  he  had  consulted,  felt  apprehensive  that  such  a  location  might 
render  these  Corporation  Courts,  Constitutional  tribunals;  and  though  he  had  no  such 
apprehension  himself,  for  caution  sake,  he  would  not  propose  to  insert  them  there, 
but  so  introduce  the  amendment,  that  it  should  be  impossible  to  consider  them  as 
courts  Constitutionally  established.    He  then  moved  the  following : 

''  The  Legislature  may  also  vest  such  jurisdiction  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  in 
Corporation  Courts,  and  in  the  magistrates  who  may  belong  to  the  Corporate  body." 

This  amendment  was  also  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mercer  having  moved  Siat  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  had 
BOW  been  gone  through,  be  laid  aside,  and  that  the  Committee  proceed  to  consider 
the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee. 

Mr.  Powell  said,  that  it  would  be  recollected  by  a  vote  taken  yesterday,  the  Com- 
mittee had  agreed  to  strike  out  the  word  **  the"  before  the  words  ^*CoinUv  Courts"  in 
the  first  resolution  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Mr.  P.  said,  that  he  had  been  one  of 
those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  on  that  question,  but  he  was  now  free  to  confess, 
that  he  had  given  that  vote  under  a  total  mistake,  as  to  what  would  be  the  efifect  of 
striking  out  me  word,  and  his  object  in  rising  at  this  time  was  to  move  a  r^-considera- 
iion.  He  had  been  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  by  the  view  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  gentleman  from  Richmond,  (Mr.  Mursball,)  that  the  effect  would  be  to  abrogate 
the  provision  in  the  existing  Constitution ;  and  if  the  present  resolution  should  be 
adopted,  and  the  word  "  the"  be  stricken  therefi-om,  what  would  be  the  necessary  ef- 
fect ?  The  effect  must  be,  that  the  Legislature  would  be  required  forthwith  to  build 
up  anew  the  County  Court  system,  with  whatever  power  or  jurisdiction  attached  to 
it,  that  body  might  deem  it  proper  to  confer.  Now,  he  was  well  satisfied,  that  this 
had  not  been  the  object  desired  by  most  of  those  who  had  voted  in  favour  of  striking 
out  the  word  **  the."  Mr.  P.  said,  that  while  he  was  desirous  to  preserve  the  system 
of  the  County  Courts,  and  to  vest  in  the  Legislature,  a  power  to  correct  the  existing 
evils  of  that  system,  it  was  by  no  means  his  wish  to  impose  upon  the  Legislature,  the 
dxity  of  building  up  an  entire  system  from  the  foundation.  If  the  word  <<  the"  should 
be  retained,  then  the  County  dourts  would  be  retained  in  their  present  organization, 
the  Le^slature  having  power  to  alter  and  regulate  the  jurisdiction  of  those  courts  as 
they  might  tee  proper.    It  was  true,  that  that  body  mignt  ohooee  to  retain  the  system 
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B8  H  now  existed,  with  its  present  jurisdiction  unaltered;  but  it  was  also  tnie  tb«t 
they  might  do  otherwise.     He  hoped  tlie  motion  would  be  re-considered. 

MrTmndolph  said,  that  he  hoped  and  trusted  that  the  Committee  would  re-consider. 
He  had  never  been  more  surprised  in  hiu  life  tlian  on  yesterday,  when  afler  the  very 
slender  vote  their  exertions  had  enabled  them  to  obtain,  he  found  instarUery  a  sudden 
change  produced  by  the  adoption  of  an  amendment,  which,  to  put  the  most  fair  con- 
struction upon  it,  was  equivalent  to  striking  out  the  whole  of  that,  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  determined  to  retain,  and  which  was  susceptible  of  a  construction  BtiU 
more  hostile  to  the  existing  system.  Mr.  R.  said,  that  he  did  not  know  any  other 
thing  which  could  have  induced  him,  in  the  present  pitiable  condition  of  his  finsune, 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  attention  of  the  Committee.  He  had  long  considered  tb« 
County  Court  system,  and  the  freehold  Suffrage,  as  the  two  main  pillars  in  the  an- 
cient edifice  of  our  State  Constitution.  In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  repeatedly 
been  called  upon  by  various  eminent  men,  to  explain  to  them  the  system  of  Govern- 
ment in  this  Commonwealth;  and  I  never  knew  a  single  individual  of  the  number, 
who  was  not  struck  with  admiration  at  Uie  structure  of  our  County  Court  system. 
I  have  been  asked,  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  design,  or  of  one  of  those  fortunate 
combinations  of  circumstances,  which  enabled  its  framers  to  '^  snatch  a  grace  beyond 
the  reach  of  art."     Whether  it  was  design  or  chance,  one  thins  is  certain,  that  th© 

^  plan  has  proved  in  practice,  to  be  one  or  the  very  best  which  the  wit  of  man  could 
have  devised  for  this  Commonwealth  ;  preserving  in  the  happiest  manner,  a  just  ad- 
ministration of  our  afiairs,  between  the  mstability  attendant  upon  popular  elections, 
and  the  corruption  or  4»ppre8sion  of  Executive  patronage.    It  insures  to  us,  that  the 

<-  power  of  the  Commonwealth  will  always  be  in  the  hands  of  good  and  lawful  men. 
I  never  met  an  individual  who  cursed  the  appointment  of  Ja<^son,  or  a  Federalist, 
when  Federalism  was  uppermost,  or  a  Republican,  when  it  was  downmost,  who  did 
not  express  envy  at  this  feature  of  our  polity.  Virginia  stands  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  We  must  have  magistrates  appointed  by  the  people  or  by  the  Execu- 
tive, (unless  the'  present  mode  be  continued.)  Suppose  by  the  people.  Then,  in  a 
cause  between  a  man  of  great  influence,  popularity,  and  power — and  a  poor  man, — 
he  that  is  poor  will  liave  no  chance  of  justice.  If  they  are  appointed  by  the  Execu- 
tive, it  must  be  by  recommendation  : — but  of  wliat  sort  ^  Sucn  as  prevails  at  Wash- 
ington? (thank  G<)d  no  man  ever  dared  to  abroach  me,  for  my  name  to  one  of  them,) 
recommendations  obtained  by  cabal  and  intrigue  ? — and  afler  lul — ^you  must  be  doomed 
to  instability — ^yes,  to  utter  instabiUty.  At  present  tlie  Government  of  each  county, 
is  in,  hands  best  fitted  for  it.  The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  in  enumerating  so 
ably  and  clearly  the  Herculean  labours  of  their  office,  has  truly  said,  that  they  step 
in  between  the  accused  and  the  Commonwealth  in  all  cases,  where  the  crime  is  not 
00  great  as  to  be  sent  on  to  the  higher  courts.  Their  mode  of  appointment  may  be 
an  anomaly — but  I  consider  it  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  system. 

If  we  abandon  this,  we  must  resort  to  infamous  jobbers  and  trading  justices  ;  who 
will  foment  instead  of  allaying  village  quarrels.  If  vou  will  strike  the  pettifogger 
out  of  existence,  you  shall  have  my  vote  most  heartily.  It  can  be  done  thus  alone. 
But  there  are  some  (I  speak,  of  course,  of  tliose  out  of  this  House.)  who  delight  to 
excite  clamour — who  long  to  suck  blood — and  raise  popular  commotion ; — ^who  want 
to  be  Judges  and  justices,  because  the  people  refuse  them  a  livelihood  as  lawyers.  I 
was  pained  and  surprised  at  the  description  given,  by  the  gentleman  from  Ixmdoun, 
of  drunken  justices.  I  had  thought  there  were  none  of  such  a  description ;  but  the 
testimonv  is  given  by  a  respectable  gentleman — and  in  his  county,  the  fact  must  be 
•o.  I  bless  God  it  is  so  no  where  else.  Our  justices  are  not  so  ignorant  as  he 
imagines — my  confidence  is  infinitely  greater  in  County  Courts  than  in  the  Superior 
Courts.  The  bench  of  the  latter  is  filled  too  often  by  lawyers — who  can't  get  a  Uve- 
Uhood  at  the  bar.  I  speak  not  of  Judges  in  general.  But  the  gentleman  says,  that 
when  he  wants  a  pair  of  boots,  he  goes  to  a  skilful  boot-maker :  but,  Sir,  when  I 
want  either  boots  or  a  Constitution,  I  will  go  to  capable  workmen,  and  not  to  cobblers. 
Gfrreat  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  a  gentleman  not  now 
in  his  place.     Sir,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  comes  strangely  from  him.     He  has 

S)ne  beyond  the  Ganges  into  the  uttermost  East.  But  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say, 
at  on  a  subject  like  this,  I  have  not  much  deference  for  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. We  all  know  he  was  ver^  confident  in  his  theories — but  I  am  a  practical  man 
and  have  no  confidence  a  priori  in  the  theories  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  or  of  any  other  man 
under  the  sun. 

Not  an  argument  has  been  advanced  against  County  Courts,  but  would  be  equally 
good  a  priori  against  jury-trial.  What  could  have  taught  us  its  value,  but  expe- 
rience .'  A  priori,  it  seems  absurd  to  trust  a  dozen  ploughmen — good  and  lawful  of 
the  vicinage  I  grant,  but  stiH  ploughmen — with  a  point  of  law  in  criminal  oases, 
without  appeal — and  in  civil  cases  under  circumstances  almost  equivalent.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  any  thing  more  ridiculous  in  theory — ^yet  we  find  none  half  so  valua- 
ble in  practice : — So  vain  is  it  to  argue  against  fact.     I  once  witnessed  a  contest  of 
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•rgOBieiitigiiiistftct;  and  if  it  will  relieve  the  oppreaeion  and  ennui  of  thii  debate,  I 
will  relate  it :  I  saw  one  of  the  best  and  worthiest  men  on  a  visit  at  some  distance  from 
home,  urging  his  lady  to  make  preparation  to  ride,  for  *'  the  Sun  was  down" — Uis 
lady  said, "  the  Sun  was  not  down.'  Her  lord  gravely  replied,  *'  the  Sun  sets  at  half 
past  six:  it  is  now  past  that  time."  (Every  man  s  watch  is  right  and  his  was  in  his 
hand.)  The  company  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  the  Sun  in  all  his  blaxe  of 
glory— but  the  Sun  ought  to  have  been  down,  as  fleas  ought  to  have  been  lobeten. 
The  Sun,  however,  was  not  down,  and  fleas  are  not  lobsters :  whether  it  be  because 
they  have  not  souLf,  I  leave  to  St.  Jerome  and  the  Bishops  to  settle. 

We  are  not  to  be  struck  down  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jeflerson.  Sir,  if  there  be  any 
point  in  which  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jeflerson  might  be  considered  as  valid,  it  is  in  the 
mechanism  of  a  plough.  He  once  mathemati(^ly  and  geometrically  demonstrated 
the  form  of  a  mould- board  which  should  present  the  least  resistance :  his  mould-board 
was  sent  to  Paris,  to  the  Savants — it  was  exhibited  to  all  the  visitors  at  the  Garden  of 
Plants.  The  Savants  all  declared  una  voce  that  this  was  the  best  mould-board  that  had 
ever  been  devised.  They  did  not  decree  to  Mr.  Jeflerson  the  honors  of  Hermes  Tris- 
megistus,  but  they  cast  his  mould-board  in  plaister ;  and  there  it  remains  an  eternal 
proof,  that  this  form  of  mould-board  presents  less  resistance  tlum  any  other  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Some  time  ailer,  an  adversary  brought  into  Virginia  the  Carey  plough ; 
but  it  was  such  an  awkward  ill-looking  thing,  tliat  it  would  not  sell :  at  length  some 
one  tried  it,  and  though  its  mould-board  was  not  that  of  least  resistance,  it  oeat  Mr. 
Jeflerson's  plough  as  much  as  common  sense  will  always  beat  theory  and  reyezies. 
I^ow  there  is  not  in  Virginia,  I  believe,  one  plough  with  the  mould-hoard  of  lea^  r#isi#- 
tance.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  its  use,  and  find  it  tlie  handsomest  plohgk  to 
draw  I  ever  saw.    So  much  for  authority ! 

Sir,  when  we  shall  have  given  up  County  Courts,  and  jury-trial,  and  Freehold  Suf- 
frage, there  will  be  nothing  in  the  Commonwealth  worth  attention  to  any  one  of  prac- 
tice sense.  The  County  Courts  hold  the  just  balance  between  popular  mutabiHty, 
(the  opprobrium  and  danger  of  all  popular  systems)  on  the  one  hand,  and  Executive 
patronage,  on  the  other.  I  said  before  that  there  must  be  recommendation  of  some 
sort.  Quesre  then,  which  is  better  ?  that  it  shall  be  made  openly  by  the  justices  when 
Lssembled,  on  notice,  or  by  a  private  letter.'  Sir,  I  am  for  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
inchorage  ground  of  the  Constitution :  it  has  hitherto  kept  the  Commonwealth  from 
twinging  frx>m  its  moorings :  when  it  shall  drag  its  anchors,  or  slip  its  cable,  God  knows 
vhat  wm  become  of  the  vessel  of  State.  But  my  hand  may  not  be  wanting  at  the 
>lough.  If  gentlemen  succeed  in  introducing  the  newest,  theoretical,  pure,  defeca- 
ed  Jacobinism  into  this  Common wealtli,  I  do  upon  my  soul  believe,  they  ^ill  have 
nflicted  a  deeper  wound  on  Republican  Groveriunent,  than  it  ever  experienced 
»efore. 

I  wish  I  could  have  presented  my  thoughts  in  a  maimer  more  worthy  of  the  subject 
nd  the  occasion.  The  gentleman  who  has  aspired  to  out-act  C»sar  in  the  Capitol, 
>ld9  himself  in  his  robe,  and  exclaims  et  tu  Brute! 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  he  could  assure  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  that  that  gentle- 
mn  was  not  a  greater  friend  to  the  County  Courts  than  he  was,  nor  was  he  a  greater 
riend  to  the  mode  in  which  the  justices  are  now  appointed  than  he ;  and  whenever 
iie  Committee  should  reach  that  part  of  the  report  which  applied  to  this  particular 
uestion,  the  gentleman  would  find  him  following  in  his  track,  not  closely  perhaps, 
ut  at  some  distance,  yet  certainly  following.  He  was  disposed  to  make  a  great  sa- 
rifice  to  secure  that  object. 

Ho  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  fifth  resolution  of  the  re- 
9rt,  and  which  he  trusted  would  be  suffered  to  remain  in  it.  It  disposed  of  the  subject 
le  gentleman  from  Charlotte  appeared  to  be  so'much  concerned  about.  [Here  Mr. 
[.  read  the  fifth  resolution  in  the  foUowinff  words:  "  Resolved^  That  on  the  creation 
'anjr  new  county,  justices  of  the  peace  ^lall  be  appointed  in  the  first  instance  as 
ay  be  prescribed  by  law.  W^hen  vacancies  jhall  occur  in  any  county,  or  it  shall, 
r  any  cause,  be  deemed  necessary  to  increase  their  number,  appointments  shall  be 
ade  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  on  the  re- 
mmendation  of  their  respective  County  Courts."] 

If  the  Convention  should  leave  to  the  Governor  an  Executive  Council,  then  he  was 
ady  to  say,  let  the  appointment  of  justices  be  made  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the 
vice  of  the  Council,  as  is  now  provided  by  the  Constitution.  But,  if  it  should  be 
ntrary  to  the  will  of  the  Convention  that  a  Council  be  retained,  then  let  the  ap- 
intment  be  made  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
>unty  Court.  It  was  his  purpose  to  offer  an  amendment,  which  would  mye 
11  more  importance  to  the  recommendation  of  the  County  Court.  He  woulq  not 
ggeat  it  at  present,  but  he  should  most  certainly  so  endeavor.  He  did  not  difbr 
*ni  the  gentleman  in  his  views  of  the  County  (Courts.  He  did  not,  however,  sup- 
3e  it  to  be  necessary  to  re-instate  the  article  **  the"  in  order  to  efibct  all  that  gentle- 
in  wished,  and  which  he  wished  as  strongly  as  the  gentleman.    When  the  word 
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mm  stricksn  out,  it  was  apprehended  that  the  effect  might  be  to  haye  some  new  court 
constituted  and  called  *^  a  County  Court/'  and  which  might  displace  the  County  Courts 
as  at  present  estabhshed.  Mr.  M.  said,  he  sbould  be  dissatisfied  with  such  a  change ; 
but  he  did  not  apprehend  it  could  result  from  omitting  the  article.  The  amendment 
which  had  been  adopted  rendered  such  a  thing  impossible.  It  directed  that  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  should  constitute  the  County  Courts;  and  if  so,  what  was  tliere  to 
fear  ^  He  perceived  nothing.  But  with  respect  to  the  County  Courts  as  now  estab- 
lished, and  the  mode  of  their  appointment,  there  was  not  a  member  of  the  Convention 
more  strongly  disposed  to  retain  them  than  he. 

Mr.  Randolph  rose  to  supply  the  omission  of  a  fact  which  he  had  intended  to  state 
when  last  up,  which  was,  that  he  never  had  been,  was  not  then,  and  never  should  be, 
m.  magistrate ;  nor  was  there  a  magistrate  connected  with  him  by  blood  or  marriage, 
withm  his  own  county,  or  as  fiir  as  he  knew,  any  where  else. 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  that  he  hoped  he  had  not  been  considered  as  insinuating  any 
such  motive  as  having  actuated  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte.  It  would  really  give 
him  more  pain  than  he  could  express.  No  person  could  be  more  fully  satisfied  that 
that  gentleman  uttered  his  own  opinions,  and  that  what  he  said  flowed  from  him  in 
a  manner  the  most  spontaneous  and  impartial. 

Mr.  Randolph  replied,  that  it  was  imp^Mwible  that  what  he  had  now  stated  could  have 
had  the  remotest  connexion  with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Rich- 
mond, because  he  had  intended  to  have  said  it  when  up  before,  and  had  omitted  to  do 
so  only  through  inadvertence :  that  gentleman  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  tliat  he 
coold  suspect  of  inteofiing  to  make  any  injurious  insinuations  whatever.  He  knew 
that  like  my  uncle  Toby  **  he  would  not  hurt  a  fly." 

Mr.  Powell  said,  that  he  should  not  attempt,  because  he  felt  himself  to  be  unquaU- 
fied,  to  oppose  the  interpretation  which  had  been  put  upon  the  amendment  by  the 
venerable  gentleman  from  Richmond;  and  if  he  comd  have  satisfied  his  mind,  that  it 
would  have  the  efli*ect  that  gentleman  supposed,  he  should  cheerfully  have  withdrawn 
his  motion  for  a  re-consideration.  He  attributed  it  to  the  obtusenese  of  his  own  intel- 
lect, that  he  was  unable  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  which  the  gentleman  had  ex- 
pressed ;  but  he  could  not  still  help  beheving,  that  if  the  effect  of  the  present  resolution 
would  be,  to  abrogate  so  much  of  the  existing  Constitution  as  apphed  to  this  subject, 
«o  that  the  Constitution  would  stand  as  if  it  contained  no  such  clause  at  all,  and  in 
place  of  it  the  naked  resolution  of  the  Committee  was  to  be  substituted,  the  efliect 
would  be  to  vest  a  portion  of  the  Judicial  power  in  a  County  Court;  of  course,  all  the 
laws  resting  on  the  present  clause  in  the  Constitution,  must  fall  with  it.  They  could 
not  operate  with  respect  to  a  principle,  now  first  proposed.  This  resolution,  then, 
was  to  be  a  substitute  for,  and  an  abrogation  of,  the  existing  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Legislature  would  consequently  have  to  create  the  duties  and  to  define  the 
iurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts.  If  his  view  was  correct,  the  result  would  be,  to 
impose  that  duty  upon  tlie  Legislature.  They  must  define  by  law,  all  the  powers  and 
all  the  duties  of*^the  new  County  Courts.  He  had  before  admitted,  that  it  was  possi- 
ble that  they  might  re-enact  the  present  system  just  as  it  stood,  but  they  might  also 
determine  otherwise,  and  he  for  one,  did  not  choose  to  entrust  them  with  that  power. 
He  had  fears,  that  the  Legislature  might  go  beyond  a  mere  pruning  away  of  the  ex- 
crescences of  the  present  County  Court  system.  He  wished  to  give  them  power  to 
do  no  more  than  to  correct  the  abuses  of  that  system — would  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Richmond  have  that  effect.'  The  amendment  only  said,  that  the 
magistrates  of  which  it  spoke  should  constitute  the  County  Court.  But  what  County 
Court.'  It  did  not  say  what  sort  of  a  County  Court  it  should  be.  Now,  he  thought 
that  the  Legislature  would  be  bound  to  supply  this  omission  bv  regulatinj^  the  wtwle 
subject,  ^^r.  P.  however,  concluded  by  acknowledging  that  he  felt  inclined  to  dis- 
trust his  own  opinion,  because  he  found  that  it  difl'ered  from  that  of  a  venerable  gen- 
tleman for  whose  personal  character,  as  well  as  exalted  station,  he  felt  the  highest  re- 
verence. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  if  bis  good  and  great  friend  would  give  him  his  attention  for 
a  moment,  he  thought  he  could  satisfy  him  of  the  importance  of  re-inserting  the 
word  **  the"  in  the  clause,  which  had  been  referred  to.  As  the  proposition  now  stood, 
since  tliat  word  had  been  stricken  out,  the  whole  amount  of  what  was  provided  was, 
that  the  Judicial  power  of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  vested  in  a  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, in  the  Inferior  Courts,  and  in  County  Courts  generally.  The  effect  would  have 
been,  that  the  Legislature  would  have  been  at  Uberty  to  ordain  County  Courts,  held 
by  pettifoggers,  with  a  salary  of  $200;  with  an  enormous  expense  to  the  pubfic.  and 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  suitors.  It  would  have  enabled  the  Legislature  to  have 
constituted  those  very  tribunals,  which  he  and  his  friend  held  in  the  most  abhorrence, 
bat  which  some  other  gentlemen  seemed  so  earnestly  to  desire.  That  danger,  indeed, 
was  now  taken  away  in  some  measure  by  the  amendment,  which  had  been  adopted.  In 
that  resMot,  the  existinff  system  was  pursued,  but  it  was  pursued  only  in  that  parti- 
colar.  What  had  been  the  object  of  the  Legislative  Committee.'  It  certainly  had  been 
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to  preserve  the  existing  Sjrstem  of  out  County  Courts,  leaving  to  the  Legislature 
no  other  power  in  respect  to  them,  but  to  modify  their  jurisdiction.  But,  if  the 
word  "  th&'  should  not  be  inserted,  the  effect  would  be  precisely  that  which  had  been 
described  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Powell.)  It  secured  nothing  more, 
than  that  the  State  should  have  County  Courts  of  some  kind,  and  that  these  should 
consist  of  justices  of  the  peace.  But  still,  the  existing  County  Courts  would  not  be 
preserved  or  continued.  Not  only  would  the  County  Court  law  have  to  be  re^nacted, 
but  tliere  was  hardly  a  statute  in  relation  to  the  Executive  authority  of  the  State,  and 
not  one  in  reference  to  its  police,  but  must  be  re-enacted  also ;  and  every  man  must 
know,  that  to  re-build  the  entire  system,  would  be  an  immense  undertaking.  Whole 
bodies  of  law  must  be  subjected  to  alterations,  and  years  would  be  required  to  reinstate 
what  it  had  taken  two  hundred  years  to  perfect,  and  which  had  employed  the  wisdom  a£ 
their  ancestors  from  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  to  the  present  time.  The  effect 
would  be,  not  to  preserve  the  County  Courts  as  they  were,  but  to  oblige  the  Legis- 
lature to  re-enact  and  to  revise  every  statute  relating  to  them. 

But  should  this  not  be  the  effect,  and  his  apprehension  unfounded,  (for,  he  had  found 
that  the  high  degree  of  alarm  he  had  felt  and  expressed  on  this  subject,  appeared  to 
many  genUemen  like  insanity,)  what  course  did  it  behove  the  wisdom  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Richmond  to  take  ?  That  gentleman  had  told  the  CoRimittee,  that  he  con-  | 
sidered  it  as  of  no  importance  whether  the  word  the  was  there  or  not — that  it  did 
neither  good  nor  harm.  If  so,  he  asked  that  the  gentleman,  if  onlv  out  of  deference 
to  those  who  thought  the  word  of  importance,  would  consent  to  let  it  be  restored. 
If  he  thought  the  word  could  do  no  evil,  he  hoped  he  would  restore  it,  out  of  regard 
to  their  real  and  sincere  apprehensions  of  tlie  effect  of  its  omission. 

Mr.  Henderson  in  reply  to  Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  he  understood  that  gentleman 
to  have  accused  him  of  imputing  to  the  magistracy  of  his  own  county  a  greater  de- 

See  of  incompetency,  than  belonged  to  those  of  other  counties  similarly  situated 
e  disclaimed  any  such  intention,  and  thought  that  he  had  used  no  language  which 
would  justify  it.  The  gentleman  from  Charlotte  had  charged  his  remarks  wiSi  a  want 
of  decorum.  He  was  free  to  own  that  a  want  of  training,  as  well  as  of  other  qualifi- 
cations, which  were  requisite  to  sustain  his  character  in  that  House,  subjected  him  to 
just  criticism.  But  he  did  not  owe  that  acknowledgment  to  the  gentleman  froi& 
Charlotte — and  from  the  sample  which  the  House  had  witnessed  to-day,  he  should 
feel  inclined  to  take  some  other  model  for  imitation  when  he  wished  to  improve  his 
manners. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  that  he  had  voted  to  strike  out  the  word  **  the"  before  '*  County 
Courts."     He  had  done  so  from  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from     i 
Richmond,  (Mr.  Marshall,)  and  from  a  persuasion  that  to  retain  it,  would  operate  in   ^ 
a  manner  that  might  trammel  the  Legislature,  (though  he  knew  that  no  such  inten- 
tion was  entertained  bv  those  who  inserted  it.^   He  had  yielded  the  more  readily,  be- 
cause the  subject  had  been  gravely  considered  in  the  Judicial  Committee ;  whereas, 
he  had  not  himself  eiven  it  any  close  examination,  except  during  the  very  short  pe- 
riod in  which  it  had  oeen  discussed  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.     He  was  now  satis- 
fied that  he  had  done  wrong — and  that  in  voting  to  strike  out  the  word,  he  had  not 
done  that  which  was  required  from  him,  to  maintain  the  doctrines  he  had  always  vin- 
dicated there  and  elsewhere.  It  had  not  been  to  a  County  Court  that  he  was  attached;    "] 
for  a  court  oi^anized  in  any  manner  and  called  a  County  Court  he  felt  no  particular 

reverence.     He  had  been  endeavouring  to  vindicate  the  County  Court  system a      \ 

svstem  long  known  to  Virginians  by  its  Constitutionalty  and  its  practicability.  It  was 
tnis  system  which  he  had  thought  so  beneficial.  It  was  that  County  Court,  which 
was  composed  of  justices  of  the'peace  with  power  to  recommend  their  successorSi 
and  which  participated  so  essentially  in  the  Executive  Department  of  Government — 
it  was  that  identical  County  Court,  which  he  wished  to  see  recognized  in  the  pro- 
posed Constitution.  Though  he  was  not  clear  that  striking  out  Uie  word  lAe  would 
uazard  this,  yet  restoring  it  would  clearly  declare  the  intention  of  this  body  in  that 
behalf.  The  County  Courts,  he  confessed,  were  his  favourites — and  he  did  not  think 
that  the  Legislative  discretion  could  be  restrained,  if  onpe  entrusted  with  the  subject, 
because  that  discretion  would  follow  the  declaration  which  preceded,  viz :  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  all  the  courts  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  Legislature.  A  fiiir  construc- 
tion of  this  clause  would  not  restrain  that  body.  The  Legislature  might  say  that  the 
Constitution  meant  the  courts  to  meet  monthly,  or  once  in  two  months,  or  in  three, 
or  in  four  months ;  that  it  meant  the  court  to  consist  of  but  three  or  four  members, 
&c.  All  was  completely  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature.  If  any  gentleman  femd 
that  retaining  the  word  would  too  much  trammel  this  discretion,  let  them  introduce  a 

fnarded  article  to  prevent  it.     But  let  it  be  ^  County  Courts  that  we  recognize, 
[e  should  vote  in  favour  of  re-considering  the  decision  of  yesterday  and  re-instating 
the  word. 

The  question  of  re-consideration  was  now  pat,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative- 
Ayes  53|  Noes  41. 
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Mr.  Upshur  said,  he  would  trouhle  the  Committee  with  hut  a  few  remarks.  He 
had  voted  for  a  re-consideration,  and  it  was  due  to  himself  that  he  should  make  his 
course  in  this  matter  understood.  He  should  vote  against  re-instating  the  word  '*  the" 
for  reasons  which  he  would  now  briefly  state.  It  had  been  said  that  the  Convention 
by  retaining  that  word,  would  shew  its  determination  to  retain  the  County  Courts  as 
now  organized  in  every  respect :  not  only  to  preserve  some  of  the  forms  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  but  the  County  Courts,  with  all  and  every  incident  pertaining  to  them; 
and  the  objection  to  Uiis  was,  that  the  vote  would  bind  the  Convention  to  take  those 
courts^  not  only  with  all  their  present  jurisdiction,  but  also  with  the  present  mode  of 
appointing  the  justices  who  were  to  compose  them  ;  what  course  he  might  take,  was 
questionable.  He  had  listened  with  attention  to  the  observations  on  both  sides,  but 
he  could  not  fully  agree  with  either.  He  thought  in  the  main,  that  these  courts  were 
the  most  useful  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Judiciary  system,  but  he  was  willinf  that 
all  modes  of  appointing  justices  should  be  proposed.  If  any  one  of  them  was  better 
than  that  now  in  use,  5lr.  U.  was  ready  to  vote  for  it;  but,  unless  it  were  better,  he 
should  of  course  prefer  to  retain  the  present  mode.  He  should  now  vote  with  a  view 
to  leave  that  point  open.  Gentlemen  seemed  to  imagine,  that  if  they  did  not  adopt 
the  whole  system,  they  would  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  to  organize 
under  the  name  of  a  County  Court  any  sort  of  tribunal  they  pleased.  This  might 
be  true,  if  the  vote  now  given  were  final ;  but  they  were  now  sitting,  not  in  Conven- 
tion, but  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  deliberating  on  the  proper  shape  to  be  given 
to  the  several  Judicial  tribunals  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  vote  now  to  be  taken 
would  not  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  hereafter  adopting  either  the  present  mode 
of  appointing  justices,  or  some  other  instead  of  it,  as  the  Convention  might  prefer. 
The  subject  would  still  be  left  open  ;  they  would  not  be  concluded  by  their  present 
act  If  they  voted  against  re-instating  the  word  now,  the  resolution  without  it  would 
iginJ||(j(orm  a  part  of  that  Constitution,  on  each  article  of  which  they  would  hereafter 
have  to  pass.  They  would  only  have  determined  that  a  part  of  the  Judicial  power  of 
the  State  should  be  vested  in  County  Courts,  and  in  justices  of  the  peace.  Who 
were  these  to  be .?  Persons  appointed  under  the  Constitution  which  they  should  erect 
And  how  appointed .?  As  that  Constitution  might  direct.  They  could  provide  that  the 
Justicee  should  be  appointed  in  one  mode,  or  m  another  mode.  Woula  they  be  at  all 
precluded  from  devising  some  other  scheme  ?  Not  at  all.  This  view  of  the  matter 
was  with  him  conclusive.  He  was  for  letting  gentlemen  have  an  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting their  various  schemes  for  some  better  mode.  If  after  these  had  been  con- 
sidered, the  present  plan  should  at  last  be  found  preferable  to  all  others,  they  could  at 
the  latest  hour  go  back  and  adopt  it. 

■  But  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  opposite  vote  ?  The  entire  system  must 
be  retained  precisely  in  its  present  form.  If  the  whole  must  not  be  retained,  then 
his  argument  was  good  for  nothing;  but,  if  it  must,  they  were  now  making  a  final 
determination,  and  though  a  thousand  schemes,  however  judicious,  should  be  proposed, 
with  a  view  to  check  and  controul  abuses  now  complained  of,  the  Convention  would 
be  preclu4ed  from  considering  any  one  of  them. 

The  difficulty  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  did  not  weigh  much 
with  him;  tliere  would  be  no  necessity  for  re-enacting  all  those  laws  of  which  he 
spoke.  Let  the  justices  of  the  peace  be  appointed  under  the  same  title,  and  the 
County  Courts  be  established  under  the  same  designation  as  at  present.  The  one 
would  then  take  the  place  of  the  other,  and  the  laws  would  apply  to  them  just  as 
they  did  at  present;  or  if  this  were  doubtful,  what  could  be  easier  than  to  cause  them 
to  do  so  by  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  ?  He  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  case.  The 
vote  had  been  given  on  the  idea  Hie  would  not  say  entertained  by  himself,)  that  re- 
taining the  word  **  the"  precluded  them  from  amending  the  mode  of  appointing  jue- 
tices.  If  it  did  not,  they  were  still  left  free.  Why  adhere  to  this  precise  phrase^ogy, 
while  it  did  produce  the  most  serious  doubt  ?  There  were  many  members  who  would 
vote  to  strike  out  the  system  altogether,  rather  than  allow  magistrates  to  be  appointed 
as  they  now  are.  Mr.  U.  said,  he  was  not  one  of  these,  but  he  had  an  anxious  desire 
to  give  genUemen  an  opportunity  of  submitting  their  plans.  For  himself,  he  believed 
that  nine  out  often  would  find  the  present  plan  best.  He  confessed  that  he  was  un- 
able to  see  a  better.  He  felt  but  little  respect  for  theories,  and  had  littie  doubt  that 
the  existing  system  would  be  retained.  But  why  preclude  members  from  offering 
their  scheme^?  He  did  not  wish  to  shut  the  door  upon  enquiry.  Should  any  pDin  be 
offered,  the  theory  of  which  he  might  approve,  and  which  he  believed  would  not 
prove  injurious  in  practice,  he  should  be  disposed  to  go  with  it.  But  if  retaining  the 
word  "  the"  would  leave  open  the  question  as  to  Uie  appointment  of  justices,  he 
iiiould  not  care  a  farthing  which  way  the  vote  went. 

The  Chair  here  observed,  that  the  consideration  of  the  fifth  resolution  would  open 
that  point. 

Mr.  Upshur  said,  he  had  so  understood  it  What,  then,  could  be  the  nee  of  re- 
taining the  word  "  the  ?" 
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Mr.  Johnson  said,  he  would  shew  the  gentleman  wliat  was  the  use  of  retaining. 
Re-instating  the  word  would  not  preclude  any  subsequent  amendments.  If  the  Com- 
mittee chose  to  say,  that  justices  of  the  peace  should  be  appointed  at  the  will  of  the 
Governor,  or  should  be  elected  by  wards,  or  should  be  appointed  on  the  recommen- 
datiou  of  the  County  Courts,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  it  was  surely 
competent  to  them  to  do  so.  But,  he  was  for  re-instating  the  word  **  they"  because  the 
striking  of  it  out  went  to  destroy  the  indication  thev  had  given  as  to  the  tribunal 
they  intended  to  erect.  When  the  Constitution  said,  the  County  Courts ;  to  what 
could  it  be  supposed  to  refer  ?  To  the  County  Courts  of  Kentucky  r*  To  the  County 
Courts  of  Maryland?  Or,  must  it  not  refer  to  the  County  Courts  of  Vir^nia,  as 
known  to  them  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted  f  He  understood  the  Com- 
mittee as  haying  said,  that  in  these,  a  part  of  the  Judicial  power  should  be  vested.  But 
how.^  Precisely  in  all  respects  as  at  present  ?  No.  K  they  adopted  that  resolution 
alone,  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  County  Courts  would  be  retained.  But, 
might  they  not  say,  that  power  should  be  vested  in  the  County  Courts,  but  that  their 
organization  should  be  varied  in  such  and  such  particulars  ?  Surely,  there  was  no 
inconsistency  between  these  two.  The  general  provision  would  liave  reference  to  a 
well-known  subject,  while  the  subsequent  clause  went  to  qualify  the  generality.  The 
Convention  would  declare,  that  the  County  Courts  of  Virginia  should  be  such  as  they 
now  were,  save  in  such  respects  as  they  chose  to  modify  them.  The  gentleman  from 
Northampton  thought  with  them,  and  ought  to  vote  with  them.  He  need  not  discard 
the  word  "the,"  for  fear  the  Convention  should  control  themselves.  Any  qualificar 
tions  of  the  general  proposition,  would  be  considered  on  their  own  merits.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  County  Courts  were  not  the  creatures  of  this  body,  but  had 
subsisted  in  Virginia  long  before  it  came  into  existence ;  and  though  the  institution 
was  not  now  erected  in  terms,  it  was  referred  to  as  already  in  existence.  There  could 
be  no  difficulty,  either  in  imderstanding  the  clause,  or  in  practising  under  it.  The 
power  of  Uie  Legislature  would  not  be  controlled  or  restricted,  but  would  be  fully  and 
legitimately  exercised'.  These  courts  had  been  organized  since  '76.  Should  the  Con- 
stitution refer  to  them  as  the  County  Courts,  it  would  refer  to  them  as  they  had  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  its  adoption :  and  it  would  leave  to  tlie  Legislature  full  power  to 
act  on  the  subject.  Mr.  J.  concluded,  by  declaring  his  intention  to  vote  against  any 
qualification  of  the  existing  system. 

The  question  being  at  length  taken  on  striking  out  the  word  "  tJie"  before  the  words 
**  Coujity  Courts j"  it  was  decided  in  the  negative. — Ayes  44,  Noes  50. 

So  the  word  "  the"  was  retained. 

Messrs.  Madison,  Monroe  and  Marshall  voting  against  striking  out  the  word  ^*  the." 

So  the  Committee  resolved  to  retain  the  first  resohition,  in  these  words : 

**  The  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Court  of  Appeals,  in  such  Inferior  Courts 
as  the  Legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  and  in  the  County 
Courts." 

Mr.  Mercer  now  renewed  his  motion,  to  pass  over  the  residue  of  tlie  report  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  expressed  it  as  his  desire,  that  the  several  propositions  for 
compromise  shoiAi  be  taken  up,  not  as  in  the  character  of  amendments,  but  as  dis- 
tinct substantive  propositions. 

After  a  desultory  debate  on  points  of  order,  this  arrangement  prevailed,  and  the 
Committee  proceeded  to  consider  the  proposition  offered  by  Mr.  Upshur. 

Mr.  Maoison  now  rose  and  addressed  the  Chair :  the  members  rushed  from  their 
seats,  and  crowded  around  him. 

Although  (says  he)  the  actual  posture  of  the  subject  before  the  Committee  might 
admit  a  full  survey  of  it,  it  is  not  my  purpose,  in  rising,  to  enter  into  the  wide  field  of 
discussion,  which  has  called  forth  a  display  of  intellectual  resources  and  varied  powers 
of  eloquence,  that  any  country  might  be  proud  of,  and  which  I  have  witnessed  with 
tlie  highest  gratification.  Having  been,  for  a  very  long  period,  withdrawn  from  any 
participation  in  proceedings  of  deliberative  bodies,  and  under  other  disqualifications 
now,  of  which  I  am  deeply  sensible,  though  perhaps  less  sensible  than  o^ers  may 
perceive  that  I  ought  to  be,  I  shall  not  attempt  more  than  a  few  observations,  whicn 
may  suggest  the  views  I  have  taken  of  the  suhject,  and  which  will  consume  but  Uttle 
of  the  time  of  the  Committee,  now  become  precious.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that 
persons  and  property  are  the  two  great  subjects  on  which  Governments  are  to  act; 
and  that  the  rights  of  persons,  and  me  rights  ofproperty ,  are  the  objects,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  which  Grovemment  was  instituted.  Tnese  rights  cannot  well  be  separated. 
The  personal  right  to  acquire  property,  which  is  a  natural  right,  gives  to  property, 
when  acquired,  a  right  to  protection,  as  a  social  right.  The  essence  of  Government 
is  power ;  and  power,  lodged  as  it  must  be  in  human  hands,  will  ever  be  liable  to 
abuse.  In  monarchies,  the  interests  and  happiness  of  all  may  be  sacrificed  to  the 
caprice  and  passions  of  a  despot.  In  aristocracies,  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  many 
niay  be  sacrificed  to  the  pride  and  cupidity  of  the  few.  In  republics,  the  great  danger 
is,  tliat  the  majority  may  not  sufficiently  respect  the  rights  of  the  minority.    Some 
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gentlemen,  consulting  the  purity  and  generosity  of  their  own  rainde,  without  ftdyeiting 
to  the  lessons  of  experience,  would  hnd  a  security  against  that  danger,  in  our  social 
feelings;  in  a  respect  for  character;  in  the  dictates  of  the  monitor  within;  in  the 
interests  of  individuals;  in  the  aggregate  interests  of  the  community.  But  man  is 
known  to  be  a  selfish,  as  well  as  a  social  being.  Respect  for  character,  thoogh  often 
a  salutary  restraint,  is  but  too  often  overruled  by  other  motives.  When  numbeni  of 
men  act  in  a  body,  respect  for  character  is  often  lost,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  neces* 
sanr  to  control  what  is  not  right.  We  all  know  that  conscience  is  not  a  sufficient 
safe-guard ;  and  besides,  that  conscience  itself  may  be  deluded ;  may  be  misled,  bj 
an  unconscious  bias,  into  acts  which  an  enlightened  conscience  would  forbid.  As  to 
the  permanent  interest  of  individuals  in  the  aggregate  interests  of  the  community, 
and  m  the  proverbial  maxim,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  present  temptation  is  too 
often  found  to  be  an  over-match  for  those  considerations.  These  &vouranle  attributes 
of  the  human  character  are  all  valuable,  as  auxiliaries ;  but  they  will  not  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  the  coercive  provisions  belonging  to  Government  and  Law.  They  will 
always,  in  proportion  as  they  prevail,  be  favourable  to  a  mild  administration  of  both: 
but  they  can  never  be  relied  on  as  a  guaranty  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  against  a 
majority  disposed  to  take  unjust  advantage  of  its  power.  The  only  effectual  safe- 
guard  to  the  rights  of  the  minoritjr,  must  be  laid  in  such  a  basis  and  structure  of  the 
Government  itself,  as  may  afford,  in  a  certain  degree,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  defen- 
sive authority  in  behalf  of  a  minority  having  right  on  its  side. 

To  come  more  nearly  to  tlie  subject  before  the  Committee,  viz :  that  peculiar  fea- 
ture in  our  community,  which  calls  for  a  peculiar  division  in  the  basis  of  our  Govern- 
ment, I  mean  the  coloured  part  of  our  population.  It  is  apprehended,  if  the  power 
of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  a  majority,  who  have  no  interest  in 
this  species  of  property,  that,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  oppressed  by  ex- 
cessive taxation,  injustice  may  be  done  to  its  owners.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  if 
we  can  incorporate  that  interest  into  the  basis  of  our  system,  it  will  be  the  most  ap- 
posite and  effectual  security  that  can  be  devised.  Such  an  arrangement  is  recom- 
mended to  me  by  many  very  important  considerations.  It  is  due  to  justice;  due  to 
humanity ;  due  to  truth ;  to  the  sympathies  of  our  nature ;  in  fine,  to  our  character 
as  a  people,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  that  they  should  be  considered,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  light  of  human  beings,  and  not  as  mere  property.  As  such,  they  aitt 
acted  upon  by  our  laws,  and  have  an  interest  in  our  laws.  They  may  be  considered 
as  making  a  part,  though  a  degraded  part,  of  the  families  to  which  they  belonir. 

If  they  had  the  complexion  of  the  Serfs  in  the  North  of  Europe,  or  of  the  Villeins 
formerly  in  England ;  m  other  terms,  if  they  were  of  our  own  complexion,  much  of 
the  difficulty  would  be  removed.  But  the  mere  circumstance  of  complexion  cannot 
deprive  them  of  the  character  of  men.  The  Federal  number,  as  it  is  called,  is  parti- 
cularly recommended  to  attention  in  forming  a  basis  of  Representation,  by  its  sim- 
plicity, its  certainty,  its  stability,  and  its  permanency.  Other  expedients  for  securing 
justice  in  the  case  of  taxation,  while  they  amount  in  pecuniary  effect,  to  the  same 
thing,  have  been  found  liable  to  great  objections :  and  I  4o  not  believe  that  a  majority 
of  this  Convention  is  disposed  to  adopt  them,  if  they  can  find  a  tfobstitute  they  can 
approvs.  Nor  is  it  a  small  recommendation  of  the  Federal  number,  in  my  yiew,  that 
it  IS  in  conformity  to  the  ratio  recognized  in  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  cases,  it 
is  true,  are  not  precisely  the  same,  but  there  is  more  of  analogy  than  might  at  first 
be  supposed.  It  the  coloured  population  were  equally  diffused  through  the  State, 
the  analogy  would  fail ;  but  existing  as  it  does,  in  large  masses,  in  particular  parts  of 
it,  the  distinction  between  the  different  pi^rts  of  the  State,  resemoles  that  between 
the  slave-holding  and  non-slave-holding  States :  and,  if  we  reject  a  doctrine  in  our 
own  State,  whilst  we  claim  the  benefit  of  it  in  our  relations  to  other  States,  other 
disagreeable  consequences  may  be  added  to  the  charge  of  inconsistencjr,  which  will 
be  brought  against  us.  If  the  example  of  our  sister  States  is  to  have  weight,  we  find 
that  in  Georgia,  the  Federal  number  is  made  the  basis  of  Representation  in  both 
branches  of  their  Legislature :  and  I  do  not  learn,  that  any  dissatisfaction  or  incon- 
yenience  has  flowed  nrom  its  adoption.  I  wish  we  could  know  more  of  the  manner 
in  which  particular  organizations  of  Government  operate  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  There  would  be  less  danger  of  being  misled  into  error,  and  we  should  have 
the  advantage  of  their  experience,  as  well  as  our  own.  In  the  case  I  mention,  there 
can,  I  believe,  be  no  error. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  be  fixing  a  basis  of  Representation,  for  the  one  branch  or 
the  other  of  our  Legislature,  or  for  both,  in  a  combination  with  other  principles,  the 
Federal  ratio  is  a  favourite  resource  with  me.  It  entered  into  my  earliest  views  of 
the  subject,  before  this  Convention  was  assembfed:  and  though  I  have  kept  my  mind 
open,  liAve  listened  to  every  proposition  which  has  been  advanced,  and  eiven  to  them 
all  a  candid  consideration,  I  must  say,  that  in  my  judgment,  we  shall  act  wisely  in 
preferring  it  to  others,  which  have  been  brought  before  us.  Should  the  Federal  num- 
ber be  made  to  enter  into  the  basis  in  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  not  into  tlM 
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other,  WQch,  an  arrangement  might  prove  favourable  to  the  slaves  themselves.  It  maj 
be,  and  I  think  it  has  been  suggested,  that  those  who  have  themselves  no  interest  in 
this  species  of  property,  are  apt  to  sympathise  with  the  slaves,  more  than  may  be  the 
ease  with  their  masters ;  and  would,  therefore,  be  disposed,  when  they  had  the  ascen- 
dancy, to  protect  them  from  laws  of  an  oppressive  character,  whilst  the  masters,  who 
have  a  common  interest  with  the  slaves,  against  undue  taxation,  which  must  be  paid 
out  of  their  labour,  will  be  their  protectors  when  they  have  the  ascendancy. 

The  Convention  is  now  arrived  at  a  point,  where  we  must  agree  on  some  common 
ground,  all  sides  relaxing  in  their  opinions,  not  changing,  but  mutually  surrendering 
a  part  of  them.  In  framing  a  Constitution,  great  difficulties  are  necesauily  to  be 
overcome ;  and  nothing  can  ever  overcome  them,  but  a  spirit  of  compromise.  Other 
nations  are  surprised  at  nothing  so  much  as  our  having  been  able  to  form  Constitu- 
tions in  the  manner  which  has  Men  exemplified  in  this  country.  Even  the  union  of 
so  many  States,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  a  wonder ;  the  harmonious  establishment 
of  a  common  Government  over  them  all,  a  miracle.  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself,  that 
without  a  miracle,  we  shall  be  able  to  arrange  all  difficulties.  I  never  have  despaired, 
notwithstanding  all  the  threatening  appearances  we  have  passed  through.  I  have 
now  more  than  a  hope— a  consoling  confidence,  that  we  sbull  at  last  find,  that  our 
labours  have  not  been  in  vain. 

Mr.  UpsHum  then  addressed  the  Chair,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  regret,  that  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  hear  any  of  the 
remarks  of  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Orange,  (Mr.  Madison.)  The  low  voice  in 
which  he  spoke,  and  the  eager  solicitude  to  hear  him,  which  drew  so  many  of  the 
Committee  around  his  person,  deprived  me  of  the  profit  which  I  could  not  have  failed 
to  derive  firom  the  lessons  of  his  wisdom.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  unable  to  say  what 
bearing  his  remarks  were  designed  to  have  on  the  subject  immediately  before  us;  and 
of  course,  I  am  constrained  to  proceed  with  the  development  of  my  views,  without 
regard  to  those  remarks.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  carefully  abstain  from  any  laboured 
argument,  convinced  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  discussion,  no  such  argument 
can  be  necessary,  even  if  it  would  be  patiently  endured.  I  will,  therefore,  content 
myself  with  a  simple  reference  to  the  few  explanatory  remarks,  with  which  I  intro- 
duced these  resolutions  a  few  days  ago,  enlarging  on  them  only  so  far  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  a  full  and  correct  understanding  of  the  subject. 

It  most  be  evident  to  all,  that  I  am  contending  for  no  peculiar  principle.  Our  ex- 
perience cannot  have  failed  to  admonish  us,  that  no  good  can  result  from  that  array  of 
parties,  which,  from  the  very  conmiencement  of  our  session,  I  have  dreaded  and  de- 
precated. Nothing  can  now  be  done  by  a  contest  of  strength.  Argument  is  exhausted, 
and  no  hope  can  be  cherished  of  a  happy  result  to  our  labours,  except  in  that  spirit  of 
conciliation,  of  which  I  trust  every  one  of  us  feels  the  necessity.  We  all  profess  to 
have  abandoned  the  idea  of  carrying  our  favorite  measures,  and  to  be  seeking,  in  good 
faith,  for  some  middle  ground,  on  which  we  may  meet  and  harmonize.  Our  only 
enquiry,  therefore,  is,  where  can  this  middle  ground  be  found  P  Through  what  paths 
are  we  to  seek  it  .'*  Each  party  must  be  prepared  to  abandon  something,  in  conside- 
ration of  sometlijng  to  be  abandoned  to  it  m  return.  And  these  concessions,  Sir, 
must  not  only  be  mutual,  but  they  must  be  eqiud  also.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way 
only,  can  we  hope  to  rest  the  donstitution  on  the  sure  foundation  of  puUic  confi- 
dence. It  has  been  my  most  anxious  desire,  to  attain  this  golden  medium.  How  fkt 
I  have  succeeded,  it  is  for  the  Committee  now  to  determine. 

We  all  know,  Sir,  that  there  are  three  distinct  parties  in  this  body.  The  first  and 
most  numerous,  contends  for  the  basis  of  white  population ;  the  second  contends  for 
the  basis  of  white  population  and  taxation  combined ;  and  the  third  contends  for  the 
basis  of  Federal  numbers.  Each  party  is  entirely  persuaded,  that  its  principle  is  ri^ht, 
and  each  is  desirous  to  carry  its  principle  into  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  is  strong  enough  for  this  purj^se ;  and  all  profess  to  be 
willing  to  depart  in  equal  degree  frmn  their  favourite  principle.  If  so,  Sir,  it  appears 
to  my  mind  most  evident,  that  our  present  office  is  merely  one  of  numbers.  Our 
object  can  be  obtained  by  a  simple  arithmetical  calculation,  and  that  too,  with  absolute 
certainty.  We  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  add  together  the  results  of  the  several 
ratios,  and  ascertain  the  fair  average  of  all.  Thia  I  nave  done.  I  have  fixed  the  re- 
presentation for  the  present  time,  and  adopted  the  same  principle  as  the  rule  for  all 
time  to  come.  This,  Sir,  is  the  true  average  of  vrinc^le.  I  am  willing  to  abide  by 
it,  whatever  may  be  its  effects  upon  the  several  interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  I 
believe,  however — sincerely  I  believe,  that  of  all  the  plans  of  compromise  heretofore 
•ubmitted,  this  is  most  favourable  to  our  Western  mends.  Indulge  me  in  a  short 
eompariaon. 

The  scheme  of  the  gentleman  fh>m  Albemarle,  (Mr.  Gordon,)  is  founded  on  the 
Census  of  1890 :  mine  is  founded  on  the  Auditor's  estimates  for  1829.  During  this 
interval,  the  population  of  the  West  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the 
East;  and  or  oourie,  the  West  would  enjoy  the  advantage  of  this  increase  by  my 
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scheme,  and  lose  it  by  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle.    In  the  present  appor- 
tionment of  power,  our  plans  result  as  follows : 

For  the  House  of  DdegaUs-^First  District,  or  District  West  of  the  AUeghamj^: 
Mr.  Gordon's,  .--..-  26  members. 

The  plan  now  before  ns,  -  -  -  -  -  26 

Second,  or  Valley  District: 
Mr.  Grordon*8,  ------  24 

The  plan  now  before  ns,  -  -  -  -  -  22 

Thirdy  or  Middle  District: 
Mr.  Qordon*8,  ------  37 

The  plan  now  before  us,  -  -  -  -  -  38 

Fourth,  or  Tide- Water  District: 
Mr.  (Gordon's,  ------  33 

The  plan  now  before  us,  -  -  -  -  -  34 

Thus  it  appears,  that  according  to  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  tli* 
East  will  have  a  majority  of  twenty-  in  the  House  of  Dele^tes ;  and  according  to  the 

Elan  now  under  consideration,  it  will  have  a  majority  of  twenty>four.  This  difierence, 
oweyer,i8  much  more  than  compensated  to  the  West,  in  the  Senate.  According  to 
the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  the  East  will  hare  a  majority  of  four  m  a 
Senate  of  twenty-four :  according  to  my  plan,  it  will  have  a  majority  of  OTtly  four  in 
a  Senate  of  tliirty.  In  truth,  Sir,  1  have  friven  to  the  West  a  larger  number  in  tho 
Senate,  than  it  can  fairly  claim  upon  my  own  principles.  My  reason  was  this :  by 
an  exact  estimate,  the  first  Dietrict  would  be  entitled  to  six  and  a  half,  and  I  have 
given  it  seven ;  the  second  District  would  be  entitled  to  five  and  a  half,  and  I  have 
^ven  it  six ;  the  third  District  would  be  entitled  to  nine  and  a  half,  and  I  have  given 
It  nine ;  the  fourth  District  would  be  entitled  to  eight  and  a  half,  and  I  have  given  it 
eiffht.  Thus,  I  have  taken  from  the  East  all  the  fractions  to  which  it  is  entitled, 
while  I  have  counted  the  same  fractions  as  integers  to  the  West.  I  trust  that  this 
will  be  leceived  as  some  proof  of  friendly  feeling,  and  a  conciliatory  temper,  on  the 
part  of  the  East. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  more  important  difference  between  the  gentleman  front 
Albemarle  and  myself.  He  has  provided  no  rule  for  future  apportionments,  whiiM 
the  rule  proposed  by  me  secures  to  the  West  all  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  her 
certain  increase  in  every  one  of  the  elements  of  which  that  rule  is  composed.  In- 
deed, Sir,  the  only  doubt  should  be,  not  whether  the  West,  but  whether  the  East, 
ought  to  accept  of  my  rule ;  for  it  is  extremely  obvious,  that  the  East  has  every  thins 
to  lose,  and  httle  or  notliing  to  gain,  whilst  tlie  West  has  every  thing  to  gam,  and 
literally  nothing  to  lose.  Our  tabular  statements  confirm  tlie  tmth  of  this  remark. 
Population  in  3ie  East  is  nearly  fiill.  Our  white  population  increases  by  a  very  in- 
considerable ratio,  whilst  to  the  West,  it  increases  with  a  rapidity  which  exceeds  our 
most  sanguine  calculations.  On  this  one  of  the  three  ratios,  therefore,  their  advan- 
tage over  us  is  manifest.  In  like  manner,  our  taxation  is  probably  as  high  as  it  wiH 
ever  be;  and  if  we  ourselves  are  consulted,  we  shall  scarcely  desire  an  increase  of 
political  power,  at  the  expense  of  an  increase  of  taxation.  Our  papulation  is  nearly 
stationary ;  our  agriculture  shews  us  no  wealth  in  the  distance ;  our  taxable  subjects 
are  as  numerous  as  they  will  be  for  years,  perhaps  in  all  time  to  come.  Not  so  vrith 
the  West.  As  the  people  increase  in  numbers,  their  wealth  will  increase  also.  Their 
taxable  subjects  will  multiply ;  and  they  will  have  also  this  advanta^ ;  that  the  in- 
crease of  their  taxes  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  tlie  increase  of  their  ability  to  pay. 
Even  here,  therefore,  they  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  But,  this  is  not  aU. 
Their  white  population,  in  which  their  increase  is  acknowledged  to  be  most  rapid,  is 
twice  counted  to  them.  It  is  counted  as  a  simple  element ;  and  it  is  again  counted 
in  combination  with  taxes.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  third  ratio,  or  Fedenl 
numbers.  We  have  already  as  many  slaves  as  our  agriculture  requires,  and  more 
than  we  find  profitable.  They  will  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  increase  to  any  extent  with 
us;  but  gentlemen  themselves  liave  assured  us,  that  they  are  rapidly  increasing  to  the 
West.  They  assured  us  of  this,  in  order  to  allay  our  aoprehensions  of  unjust  taxa- 
tion on  that  species  of  property.  I  offer  them  now  the  mil  benefit  of  theur  own  cal- 
culations. 

Gentlemen  will  perhaps  reply  that  my  role  works  both  ways ;  that  wlule  I  hold  ont 
to  them  the  prospect  of  advantage  from  multiplying  these  ratios,  the  East  also  enjoys 
the  benefit  of  two  of  these  ratios  in  a  greater  degree.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  so  hr 
as  the  present  time  is  concerned.  As  the  East  would  be  benefitted  by  both  the  retioe 
of  population  and  taxation  combined,  and  of  Federal  numbers,  she  undoubtedly  gains 
by  bringing  both  these  ratios,  instead  of  one  of  them  only,  in  connexion  with  another 
ratio  which  is  adverse  to  her  interests.  But  the  gain  is  for  the  present  time  only,  and 
gentlemen  are  at  liberty  to  choose  between  a  small  comparative  advantage  now,  and 
a  double — ^nay ,  a  four  ^Id  advantage  in  certain  prospect ;  and  that  too^  at  no  distant 
day.    On  tlus  subject,  however,  gentlemen  may  consult  their  own  views.    I  haya 
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taken  the  avenge  of  three  ratios  instead  of  two^becaase  I  considered  it  most  adrsntage- 
ous  to  the  West,  and  because  I  was  anxious  to  advance  at  once,  to  the  ultimate  point 
of  concession.  I  will  not,  however,  force  upon  gentlemen  a  benefit  which  thej  reject. 
I  give  them  a  carte  blanche;  thej  may  strike  firom  my  three  ratios  any  one  they  please. 
In  this  particular,  the  proposition  of  the  genUeman  from  ChesterSSeld  ^r.  Leigh) 
ineets  their  ideas,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  myself,  in  adopting  so  much  oi  that  propo- 
sition, in  lieu  of  this  part  of  my  own. 

In  regard  to  the  proviso,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say.  I  have  no 
ultimatum  as  to  the  number  of  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly.  I  must  be  per^ 
mitted  to  declare,  however,  that  a  Senate  of  twenty-four  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  large 
enough  for  a  territory  so  extensive  as  our  own.  If  our  Senators  were  chosen  by  elec- 
tors, and  those  electors  by  the  people,  the  number  of  the  Senate  would  be  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference.  But  we  contemplate  no  such  regulation.  The  people  are 
to  be  alike  the  electors  of  both  Houses,  and  it  is  therefore  proper  to  establish  such  a 
proportion  between  the  representative  and  the  electoral  body,  as  will  enable  each  to 
Know  the  other.  We  should  place  it  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  understand  the 
character,  and  weigh  justiy,  Uie  pretensions  or  the  candidate,  and  the  services  of  the 
representative ;  and  surely  it  is  ot  the  utmost  importance  that  the  representative  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  feelings,  the  wishes,  and  the  interests  of  the  people.  This 
will  be  impossible,  if  the  Senatorial  Districts  be  too  widely  extended.  This  principle 
being  preserved,  I  cheerfully  surrender  the  details  of  my  plan  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  entered  upon  this  delicate  task,  m  the  meet  accommodating 
spirit.  So  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned,  there  are  now  before  us  two  other  plans  of 
compromise,  which  I  prefer  to  my  own.  My  object  is  to  settie  this  agitating  contest 
upon  iuBt  and  fair  principles — nay,  Sir,  upon  liberal  principles,  and  I  have  gone  farther 
than  i  think  could  be  properly  required,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  others. 
1  consider  this  scheme  highlv  favorable  to  the  West;  but  if  gentlemen  think  other- 
wise, I  offer  an  alternative  which  will  remove  all  just  objections.  If  any  just  princi- 
ple can  be  adopted,  it  must  be  manifest  to  all,  that  it  ought  to  be  earned  into  both 
Houses  of  the  General  Assembly.  Upon  such  an  organization,  they  would  be  much 
more  apt  to  act  harmoniously,  than  if  they  were  organized  upon  opposite  and  antago- 
nist principles.  I  will  not  press  this  topic  farther,  because  my  present  business  is  not 
to  argue,  but  to  explain.  I  am  offering  a  scheme  for  cornmromise;  a  scheme  which  I 
humbly  think,  requires  only  to  be  understood,  in  order  to  be  embraced.  In  adopting 
it,  no  party  can  be  accused  of  conceding  more  than  it  receives  in  return.  It  is  evident 
that  a  compromise  which  concedes  only  that  which  would  have  been  obtained  with- 
out it,  or  such  as  does  not  in  the  least  weaken  the  powers  retained,  does  not  deserve 
the  name.  Sueh  a  compromise  as  will  carry  peace  to  the  people,  must  be  made  by  a 
substantial  surrender  on  all  sides ;  a  surrender  for  the  sake  of^  peace,  and  one  which 
shall  appear  to  all,  to  be  nearly  if  not  exacUy  equal.  Sir,  I  offer  such  a  compromise 
to  your  acceptance,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  it  will  reconcile  our  conflicting  claims, 
allay  all  the  excitements  of  this  dangerous  contest,  give  a  happy  issue  to  our  arduous 
labors,  and  enable  us  to  return  to  our  constituents  with  a  well-founded  hope,  that  we 
have  merited  their  confidence  and  favor. 

Mr.  Moore  of  Rockbridge  rose  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  coune  he 
intended  to  take.  When  he  last  addressed  the  Committee,  he  had  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  a  proposition  off*ered  by  the  genUeman  from  Loudoun,  and  since  pre- 
sented in  substance  by  the  gentleman  from  Goochland,  being  the  same  as  had  smce 
been  offered  by  the  genUeman  from  Frederick  (Mr.  Cooke.)  He  had  then  been  op- 
posed to  all  compromise,  and  had  so  declared  himself,  because  he  believed  that  the 
East  was  not  entitled  to  any  representation  of  property  as  of  right,  nor  as  a  protection, 
and  because  he  was  convinced  that  the  principle  of  the  white  basis  was  laid  down  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  He  had  not  changed  his  opinion :  but  he  was  willing  to  do  now, 
what  he  had  not  been  willing  to  do  then. 

However  satisfied  he  might  be  of  the  rectitude  of  his  own  opinion,  he  considered 
that  much  was  due  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  acting  witn  him,  and  something 
^so  to  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side :  and  a  still  weightier 
consideration  with  him  was  this ;  that  his  constituents  were  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  peace.     These  considerations  alone  induced  him  to  vote  for  any  com- 


promise. He  was  opposed  to  all  the  projects,  and  if  he  voted  for  any,  it  would  be 
purely  from  a  spirit  of^  conciliation.  Gentlemen  had  talked  much  of  the  unyieldinff 
spirit  of  the  West,  themselves  being  very  willing  to  yield  to  a  compromise ;  provided 


they  may  fix  it  at  a  point  exactly  to  suit  themselves.  If  a  neighbor  of  his  had  long 
been  in  the  unrightful  possession  of  his  farm,  and  he  came  to  demand  his  own,  the 
wrong  does  not  offer  him  a  compromise,  but  it  would  be  to  ffive  up  all  that  he  owed 
him  mr  the  use  of  the  property.  A  man  stole  his  horse,  and  then  offered  to  compro- 
mise, on  condition  that  he  would  ^ive  up  the  horse  and  the  saddle  to  boot.  Just  such 
a  compromise  he  held  the  proposition  or  the  gentfeman  fhun  Fauquier,  (Mr.  Scott,) 
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•f  the  fenUeman  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upehor,)  Mud  of  the  gentleman  from 
i^ulpeper,  (Mr.  Green.) 

He  was  oppoeed  to  the  proposition  now  before  the  Committee :  when  he  first  heard 
t,  he  was  antonished  that  the  gentleman  proposed  to  give  so  large  a  number  of  Sena- 
ors  to  the  Western  District,  but  when  he  cam^  to  find,  that  that  number  Was  made 
p  by  taking  fractions  from  other  districts,  he  found  it  to  be  the  effect  of  force.  He 
ad  been  astonished  to  find,  that  the  West  was  to  get  more  by  the  plan  of  the  gentle- 
dan  from  Northampton,  who  makes  an  average  of  three  ratios,  than  by  that  of  the 
^ntleman  from  Chesterfield,  who  gives  an  average  of  two  only. 

Mr.  Leigh  explained.  There  was  no  discrepancv  between  them,  except  as  to  the 
lumber  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  Mr.  L.  allowed  a  greater  ratio  of  increase  in  the 
Vest  than  in  the  East.  This  was  the  only  difference  between  his  plan  and  that  of 
dr.  MarshaU. 

Mr.  Moore  repUed,  that  let  the  difference  arise  as  it  might,  both  principles  were 
och  as  he  could  never  assent  to.  There  was  an  objection,  on  the  race  of  Mr.  L*8 
»lan.  It  did  not  allow  for  an  increase  for  the  West,  but  it  took  care  to  provide,  that 
ot  that  increase  be  what  it  might,  a  majority  might  still  remain  East  of  the  Badge. 
Ar.  M.  now  declared,  that  the  only  proposition  he  would  ever  assent  to,  was  that  of 
he  Federal  numbers  in  the  Senate,  and  the  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates. 
ie  had  voted  against  the  mixed  basis  in  the  Senate,  because  he  had  been  disposed  to 
ct  in  aiiur  spirit  of  compromise,  but  fiirther  he  would  never  go.    Nor  did  he  mean 

0  be  understood  as  pledgmg  himself  to  go  even  thus  far  at  the  polls,  when  the  Con- 
titiitioB  should  be  voted  for.  He  wished  first  to  know  the  will  of  his  constituents. 
L*he  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  (Mr.  Marshall)  had  expressed 
lis  desire  to  vote  for  some  proposition  which  would  meet  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
•eople  of  the  Commonwealth.  If  that  was  the  ^ntleman's  wish,  he  hoped  he  would 
ote  for  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  (Mr.  Cooke ;)  for  he  could 
ssure  him  that  the  people  of  the  West  never  would  adopt  and  never  would  submit 
)  any  such  proposition  as  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  (Mr.  Leigh,)  and 
a  his  opinion  thev  never  ought  to  submit  to  it.  The  language  of  such  a  compromise 
ras,  meet  us  on  the  ground  where  we  are  willing  to  meet,  or  we  will  break  up  and 
io  nothing.  As  to  the  propoeition  of  the  gentleman  from  Stafford  (Mr.  Coalter)  it  had 
[uite  too  many  sine  qua  nons  in  it :  more  by  fiur  than  he  had  heard  of  since  the  treaty  of 
xhent.  Some  of  them  were  sine  qua  nons  with  Mm.  The  gentleman  had  boasted  of 
lis  Scotch-Irish  blood ;  there  was  some  of  that  blood  in  his  own  veins,  and  he  consi- 
lered  it  at  least  equal  to  that  of  what  had  been  called  the  old  Virginia  stock.  It  was 
lood  which  had  been  shed  as  freely  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  the  two  had  mingled  in 
he  hour  of  our  revolution.  The  West  was  settled  by  the  WalUces,  the  Graemes,  the 
>ouglasses.  Every  man  was  with  Bruce,  save  Sir  John  Cummine,  and  he  was  found 
inder  Edward's  standard.  He  was  sorry  to  see  him  there,  and  if  the  controversy  must 
ome  to  be  settled  at  Bannockburn,  they  would  all  be  there,  and  old  Kirkpatrick 
motktt  the  rest.  But  it  must  be  settled  now.  This  question  was  not  to  be  put  off  till 
text  October ;  it  must  be  settled  now  or  not  at  aU. 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  that  he  deeply  lamented  the  course  which  the  debate  had  taken, 
nd  the  course  which  it  seemed  about  to  take.  From  my  soul,  said  he,  do  I  lament  it 

I  listened.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respectful  attention,  to  the  exposition  made  by  the 
gentleman  m>m  Northampton,  of  his  plan  of  a  compromise-basis  of  Representation 
D  the  Legislative  bodies.  And,  had  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  consume  a  far  greater 
M>rtion  of  our  time  in  the  eocvlanation  and  dertloptment  of  his  plan,  I  should  have 
istened,  not  with  patience  only,  but  with  pleasure.  His  plan  is  a  new  one,  and  there- 
ore  r^quirta  development :  it  proposes  an  amicable  adjustment  of  a  dangerous  con- 
roversy,  and  therefore  demands,  from  every  lover  of  his  country,  a  patient  and  re»- 
»ectful  hearing.  ^ .         . 

But,  Sir,  I  listened,  I  confess,  with  other  feelings,  with  feehngs  not  of  impatience 
aerely,  but  of  heartfelt  sorrow,  to  the  angry  declamation  of  the  gentleman  who  fol- 
owed  him.  I  did  conceive,  Sir,  that  the  flag  of  truce  was  flying  aloft— that  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  had  been  proclaimed— I  cherished  the  fond  but  delusive  hope 
hat  the  war  was  at  an  end.    The  hope  was  indeed  delusive :  for,  while  the  white  flag 

1  still  waving  over  our  heads,  the  war  has  recommenced.  In  the  midst  of  negocift- 
ion  the  cry  of  battle  is  raised.  Our  passions  are  sought  to  be  inflamed  by  angry  de- 
lonciations.  We  are  told  of  blood  that  is  to  be  shed,  and  of  battles  tlutt  are  to  be 
buffht  To  be  fought  between  whom?  To  be  fought  between  friends— countrymen^ 
ireUiren! 

Sir,  the  gentleman  who  has  uttered  these  angry  declamations,  should  have  reflected 
hat  even  between  belligerent  nations  the  flag  of  truce  is  held  sacred — that  we  are 
yotuaUy  engaged  in  negociating  a  compromise — and  that  it  is  not  tku$  that  we  are  to 
oring  our  conflicting  pretensions  to  an  amicaMe  adjustment  Deeply  deeply,  do  1 
•meat  the  conne  Im  nas  pnmned. ^ 
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For  myaelf,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  suppose,  that  after  a  three  weeks  diseoasioii  had 
ezhaasted  all  the  topics  which  belong  to  the  subject  of  the  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentation, ^ur^Aer  debate  of  any  sort  was  superfluous :  and  I  did  more  espeoiallj  sup- 
pose, that  polemical  debate,  while  plans  of  compromise  were  under  consideration, 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious.  1  took  it  ibr  granted  that  the  schemes  of 
compromise  proposed  by  the  gentlemen  from  Northampton  and  Chesterfield,  would 
be  elaborately  developed,  fully  explained,  and  tlien  accepted  or  rejected  by  a  silent 
vote.  I  deemed  it  an  evil  augury,  tlien,  when  I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Chester- 
field  remark,  that  these  plana  of  compromise  would  give  birth  to  "a  strenuous 
debate." 

What  good  purpose,  I  would  ask  him,  can  discussion  occasion.  The  plans  of  com- 
promise proposed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Middle,  and  Western  country,  by  the  mem- 
ber from  Northampton,  and  by  himself,  involve  no  eliement  of  representation  which 
is  not  fully  understood  by  every  member  of  the  Committee.  They  involve  topics 
too,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  which  have  already  elicited,  and  whose  discftimoQ 
will  agftin  stir  up  the  angry  passions  of  this  excitable  body.  1  implore  the  gentleman 
from  Chesterfield  to  content  himself  with  an  exposidon  of  his  plan  of  compromise, 
offered,  1  believe,  with  a  sincere  view  to  the  adiustment  of  the  points  in  dispute,  and 
to  abandon,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  his  expressed  purpose  of  making  them  the  subjeet 
of  ^'  a  strenuous  debate."  I  would  say  to  that  gentleman,  in  the  words  of  his  favou- 
rite author, 

hutdis  per  igjui 

SupposUos  dnen  dowito. 

I  would  warn  him,  that  there  are  "  fires  concealed,**  under  the  "  deceitful  ashes,*' 
over  which  he  rashly  proposes  to  tread :  That  by  pursuing  the  course  he  contemplates, 
he  will  kindle  again  the  hali-extinguished  flames  of  discord,  and  run  the  risk  of  frus- 
trating the  object  so  dear  to  us  all.  I  again  entreat  him  to  abandon  his  purpose  of  dt^ 
bating  the  proposition  before  us. 

Let  us  have  no  more  ^*  strenuous  debate,"  on  this  subject  at  least — let  us  express 
by  our  votes,  our  deliberate  opinion  as  to  their  merits. 

If,  unhappily,  it  shall  be  found  that  we  can  agree  on  nothing,  let  us,  at  least,  part 
in  peace.  Let  us  not  inflame  our  imaginations  and  our  passions,  by  declaiming  about 
wars  that  are  never  to  be  wa^ed,  and  lUiout  battles  that  are  never  to  be  fought. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  if  the  heart  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  and  his  own 
could  be  examined,  he  believed  they  would  be  found  more  in  unison  than  they  ap- 
peared to  be.  Tiie  gentleman,  said  Mr.  L.,  tells  us  of  the  flag  of  truce  that  is  waving 
over  our  heads,  and  of  some  neffociation  in  which  we  are  engaged.  If  there  be  such 
a  flag,  I  have  not  yet  seen  its  white  colours.  If  a  uegociation  is  ffoing  on,  I  am  not 
among  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  take  a  part  in  it.  If  there  has  been  any 
comparison  of  views,  and  any  eflbrt  towards  a  fair  adjustment  of  interests,  I,  at  least, 
have  not  been  admitted  to  the  conclave  :  perhaps  it  has  been,  because  I  do  not  de- 
serve it;  perhaps  the  part  I  took  has  excluded  me.  When  I  asked  that  the  subject 
might  be  postponed  until  1  should  have  time  to  ofler  what  I  considered  as  a  fair  com- 
promise, in  which  something  was  to  be  yielded  by  botli  sides,  I  indicated  the  nature  of 
the  compromise  I  meant  to  propose.  At  that  very  time,  the  proposition  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Goochland,  (Mr.  rleasants,)  was  pending.  I  then  offered  the  flag  of 
truce,  and  I  did  not  withdraw  it,  till  the  flag  of  truce  was  fired  on ;  till  I  was  toLl 
that  my  proposition  would  be  rejected,  without  the  least  hesitation.  It  was  then  1 
intimated  that  gentlemen  mi^ht  expect  strenuous  debate.  Would  to  Heaven  I  were 
willing  to  meet  and  to  fulfil  t£at  promise ;  and  never,  while  I  have  health  to  make  my 
protest  heard,  never  will  I  surrender  the  principle,  that  property  is  to  be  wholly  and 
utterly  disregarded.  The  gentleman  from  Rockbridge,  tells  us  of  his  Scotch- Irish 
blood.  That  gentleman  knows — ^yes.  Sir,  he  well  khows,  that  I  have  no  prejudice 
against  it.  Nobody  knows  that  better  than  he.  He  has  felt  the  effects  of  it  m  his 
own  person.     I  am  far  from  blaming  the  gentleman — I  respect  the  sentiment. 

But,  let  me  tell  him,  that  although  personally  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  Common- 
wealth or  in  tliis  world  that  I  woum  nut  as  soon  meet  as  him,  yet  if  he  brin^  us  to 
Bannockburn,  he  will  find  that  Old  Virginia  is  as  little  disposed  to  submit  to  mjustice 
as  JVew)  Vvrginia.  To  what  purpose  are  these  threats  ?  Does  he  suppose — can  the 
gentleman  suppose,  that  Old  Virginia  is  to  be  scared  whenever  he  shews  the  glittering 
sword  }  Does  he  imagine  that  we  have  lost  all  spirit,  and  all  courage  ?  and  are  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  any  yoke,  that  they  propose  to  fasten  upon  us  ?  I  put  it  to  the  gen- 
tleman, knowing  the  persons  whom  he  addresses,  whether  their  spirit  is  not  at  least 
as  warm,  as  generous,  and  as  true  as  the  spirit  of  that  gentleman's  own  country. 

Here  Mr.  moore  explained^-declaring  that  he  had  never  expected  or  intended  to 
alarm  the  gentlemen  of  the  East,  but  some  gentleman  had  made  a  distinction  between 
the  Old  Virginia  stock,  and  he  presumed,  the  New  Virginia  stock  \  and  if  ground 
like  that,  was  to  be  tokenj  he  would  inform  that  gentleman,  or  any  other,  HaX  they 
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of  the  West  were  prepared  to  take  their  stand :  that  they  had  no  thought  of  yielding, 
and  never  woold  be  driven  to  the  wall.  He  had  gone  as  far  as  he  meant  to  go,  and 
never  would  go  further. 

Mr.  Leigh  resumed :  It  was  I  who  alluded  to  Old  Virginia,  but  I  did  so  in  no  dis- 
respectful spirit.  I  thought  I  spoke  in  a  manner  highly  complimentary,  for  1  put  the 
New  Virginia  stock  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  old.  I  never  manifested  the 
least  partiality  between  them. 

Mr.  Chairman :  Though  I  did  mean  to  debate  these  propositions  with  all  the  strength 
that  God  had  given  me,  never  did  I  rise  with  the  same  embarrassment,  as  I  have  ex- 

ririenced  on  mis  occasion.  I  went  to  work  with  the  honest  purpose  of  compromise, 
met  with  difficulties  without  nimiber,  from  quarters  where  1  expected  only  support. 
I  thought  I  had  done  ample  justice  to  the  West,  and  at  the  same  time  had  done  full 
justice  to  the  East,  and  I  expected  the  support  of^  the  East  at  least,  if  of  no  other  part 
oi  the  Commonwealth :  judge  then  what  was  my  surprise  and  af|iction,  when  my 
good  friend  from  Richmond,  (Mr.  Marshall,)  gets  up  and  expresses  his  approbation  of 
my  plan,  and  in  the  very  next  breath,  says  that  he  will  accept  that  of  the  gentleman 
fiom  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke).  Up  gets  the  gentleman  from  JLoudoun,  (Mr.  Mercer,) 
and  thanks  his  honoured  and  venerable  and  venerated  friend  from  Richmond,  for  say- 
lag  that  he  will  vote  for  their  proposition,  and  immediately  afler,  another  gentleman 
from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  made  an  occasion  to  say  that  his  highly  venerated 
friend  was  his  poUtical  father — that  he  took  delight  in  following  his  lessons,  and  that 
it  is  gratifying  to  his  heart  to  find,  tliat  his  very  venerable  friend  from  Richmond,  was 
wiUing  to  take  what  they  proposed  to  give,  if  he  could  not  get  what  he  preferred. 
But,  Bir,  have  we  heard  one  word  like  a  purpose  to  vicet  the  generous  spirit  of  that 
g^entleman  with  a  like  generous  spirit.'  Any,  the  least  intimation,  that  if  their  propo- 
sition failed,  they  would  accede  to  his.?  Not  one  word.  Not  one  word.  Sir, — not  a 
syllable.  To  our  affections  the^  make  their  appeal  with  confidence ;  but  when  we  in 
return  make  our  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  Old  Virginia,  or  New  Virginia,  from  them, 
we  hear  not  one  breath  out  of  their  hps.  The  generous  and  affectionate  disposition 
of  the  gentleman  from  Richmond  they  applaud  and  countenance — but  theif — they  will 
yield  nothing !  They  were  called  upon  to  stand  firm,  and  firm  they  stand. 

The  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  is  willing  to  follow  the  gentle- 
man firom  Richmond  as  his  political  father :  in  his  wisdom,  his  virtue,  his  prudence, 
his  good  sense,  he  has  the  most  unbounded  reliance  u^n  all  of  it :  and  then  he  tells 
him,  it  is  his  vote  he  wants,  and  not  his  advice.  It  is  his  vote  he  values ;  yet  at  the 
same  instant,  he  must  have  known  that  that  gentleman  had  said,  he  would  take  their 
proposition  only  as  a  last  resort,  and  that  be  had  recommended  mine.     Sir,  I  beg  the 

gentlemen  from  Loudoun,  to  act  fairly  and  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  gentleman 
om  Richmond :  but  if  it  is  not  that,  but  his  vote  only  that  he  wants,  then  let  him 
come  out  fairly  and  openi  v  and  say  so. 

It  is  not  his  vote  only  that  I  want,  I  shall  get  that ;  I  want  his  support:  I  want  his 
weight  of  character :  I  am  here  feeble,  and  almost  alone:  alone,  at  least  in  this,  that 
I  am  the  o|ily  one  who  think  it  proper  to  debate  this  ground.  I  want  such  support  as 
he  gave  to  the  system  of  the  County  Courts ;  let  me  have  that  support  firmly  and 
steadily  :  let  me  have  the  weight  of'^his  mind :  and  then  the  propriety  of  that  propo- 
sition will  be  more  perceptible  to  the  House. 

When  I  got  to  the  House  on  Monday,  I  found  the  gentleman  from  Northampton 
upontlie  floor  explaining  the  nature  of  his  proposition.  I  heard  but  a  few  of  his  re- 
I  marks,  and  the  few  of  the  details  that  I  did  hear,  were  not  sufiicient  to  inform  me  of 
the  precise  nature  of  his  proposition.  I  did,  to  be  sure,  hear  it  read  by  tlie  Clerk,  ' 
but  for  reasons  wiiich  must  be  familiar  to  every  gentleman  who  has  ever  attended  to 
the  mere  reading  oi^a  document  where  figures  are  concerned,  I  could  not  collect  the 
precise  B«n&e  ol  iL  '  I  lost  the  .opportunity  of  seeing  it  before  it  was  presented,  by 
coming  late  to  the  House.  Had  I  come  but  a  few  moments  sooner,  so  as  to  have 
been  in  the  House  when  it  was  offered,  I  should  have  suggested  to  that  gentleman  a 
slight  modification,  and  not  offered  mine  at  all.  That  modification  would  have  been 
oiuy  in  the  details,  and  arising  simply  out  of  this  circumstance,  that  afler  repeated 
trials  and  considerations,  I  found  when  I  came  to  district  the  small  counties,  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty -six,  was  a  more  convenient  number  for  the  House  of  Deleoates, 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty.  But,  I  should  have  been  contented  to  take  all  the 
gentleman's  resolutions,  and  I  will  take  them  now,  leaving  the  details  for  future  ar- 
rangement. I  will  consent  to  withdraw  mine,  only  submitting  as  an  amendment  to 
his  the  number  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  instead  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
members  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  I  should  prefer  its  increase  hereafler.  How 
that  may  meet  the  minds  of  the  members  firom  the  West,  I  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand. 

I  came  yesterday  fully  determined,  if  the  debate  should  be  forced  on  the  Committee, 
that  I  would  avow  my  willingness  to  take  his  proposition,  and  to  withdraw  mine.  I 
came  with  a  confidence  arising  from  that  sanguine  temperament,  with  whkh  I  am 
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either  blert  or  caned,  (and  I  really  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  more  a  bleesing  or  a  corse ^ 
that  I  should  be  able  to  convince  gentlemen  from  the  West  that  I  meant  them  fair : 
that  I  had  come  in  the  real  spirit  of  compromise  ;  but,  Sir,  I  soon  met  with  a  damper. 
A  gentleman  got  up,  (Mr.  Coalter,)  and  addressing  the  Committee,  divided  as  all 
knew  this  Committee  to  be,  declared  that  he  would  take  the  principle  of  Uie  white 
basis,  if  they  would  give  him  landed  Suffrage ;  a  vote  for  lease-holders ;  an  election  of 
€rovernor  bv  both  Houses ;  an  Executive  Council,  and  Uie  County  Court  system.  If 
each  and  all  of  these  things  were  not  comphed  with,  they  would  find  him  *'  firm  as  a 
rock,  or,  in  other  words,  as  a  Scotch-Irishman."  Such  was  his  own  language.  Did 
the  genUeman  consider  what  he  was  doing  .^  Did  he  recollect,  that  any  member  of  this 
Committee  by  simply  going  over  to  the  opposite  party,  has  the  absolute  power  at  once 
to  put  an  end  to  tne  rigbts  of  that  side  to  which  he  belongs?  1  have  only  to  yield, 
ana  the  question  is  at  an  end ;  and  that  gentleman  has  only  to  yield,  and  it  is  more 
than  at  an  end ;  for  he  is  well  known  to  possess  that  indomitable  spirit,  which,  when 
once  he  has  taken  a  stand,  leaves  no  hope  of  change. 

The  gentleman  from  Rockbridge  meets  the  gentleman  from  Stafford,  and  is  willing 
to  ^ve  him  all  he  asks  on  the  simple  condition,  that  he  shall  take  away  immediately 
all  he  had  given.  Do  gentlemen  remember  that  this  Convention  was  called  on  the 
declared  prmciple,  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  amend  tbe  Constitution.^  Do  they 
think  that  no  other  Convention  will  ever  be  called  ?  When  we  have  thrown  all  they 
ask  into  their  hands,  does  any  gentleman  imagine  they  will  be  content  ?  What  is 
there  to  take  away  the  inherent  right  of  the  people  to  call  Convention  after  Conven- 
tion, till  members  shall  have  got  all  they  demand  P  Do  gentlemen  suppose  that 
when  this  new  Constitution  shall  be  given,  there  will  be  no  more  complaints — no 
clamours  ?  Do  they  think  the  new  Constitution  will  be  made  so  perfect,  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  amendment  f  What  is  to  prevent  the  call  of  a  Convention  at  any  moment, 
but  some  effort  by  those  who  are  able  to  take  power  into  their  own  hands,  and  call  for 
the  protection  of  property  ? 

In  the  commencement  of  this  debate,  all  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  told  us 
that  an  equal  participation  of  political  power  was  the  grand  fundamental  principle,  to 
depart  from  which,  was  to  establish  an  aristocracv  or  monarchy,  and  that  all  those 
who  did  not  share  in  that  power,  were  at  once  made  slaves.  I  will  do  the  gentleman 
fri>ui  Rockbridge  the  justice  to  own  that  his  course  is  consistent,  except  m  one  re- 
spect :  he  tells  us  that  it  is  aristocracy  to  base  the  Representation  in  the  House  of 
Delegates  on  any  thing  else  than  the  number  of  free  white  citizens,  and  he  formerly 
told  us  the  same  thing  in  relation  to  the  Senate.  But  now  I  find  tliat  aristocracy 
may  be  tolerated  in  tlie  Upper  House,  if  they  have  democracy  in  the  Lower.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  prevent  our  basing  the  Senate  on  an  aristo- 
eratical  principle,  and  the  Lower  House  on  a  democratic^d  one.  They  have  found 
out,  at  last,  that  convenience  may  modify  a  general  principle  and  adapt  it  to  the  wants 
and  circumstances  of  the  community.  Sir,  I  defy  the  gentlemen  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  the  inconsistencv  charged,  (I  do  not  say  proved  but  charged)  upon  them, 
on  any  principle  in  the  world  but  this :  They  know  that  if  they  get  the  white  basis 
in  tbe  Lower  House,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  consequence  what  basis  you  adopt -in 
the  Senate — none.  Sir — none  at  all.  You  have  no  control  over  the  Lower  House, 
and  cannot  have.  When  they  offer  this  basis  in  the  Senate,  they  know,  perfectly, 
that  practically  it  will  be  of  no  avail.  They  will  have  as  complete  possession  of  the 
Government  and  the  property  of  the  State,  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  have — tfiey 
know  it,  perfectly,  if  all  the  friends  of  the  compound  basis  do  not.  They  know  it, 
and  feel  it.  It  is  only  among  us  that  the  idea  is  to  be  found  that  there  is  to  be  any  pro- 
tection in  tbe  Senate.  The  Senate  based  on  the  Federal  numbers  is  to  be  our  protec- 
tion. The  Senate !  Are  they  to  originate  money  bills .'  If  you  give  them  that  power,  you 
overturn  at  once  the  elementary  principles  of  Republican  Grovemment ;  you  overturn 
tbe  entire  theory  on  which  the  two  branches  have  been  kept  separate  hitherto.  Gentle- 
men, I  suppose,  hardly  intend  this.  Well,  you  are  to  have  the  Federal  numbers  in 
the  Senate  and  the  white  basis  in  tlie  House  of  Delegates — the  Senate  is  to  be  the 
Representative  of  property— of  slaves.  What  then  ?  Do  you  give  them  the  sole 
power  to  reject  money  bills  without  amendment  ?  or  do  you  let  them  amend  ?  What 
then  .**  The  Lower  House  sends  up  a  money  bill  laying  unequal  exactions  on  pro- 
perty :  the  Senate  rejects  the  bill :  Do  not  all  gentlemen  see  that  by  withholding 
another  mon^y  bill,  which  is  very  much  needed,  they  can  at  any  time  throw  on  the  Se- 
nate the  responsibility  of  stopping  the  wheels  of  Government  ?  But  tliey  amend  the  bill : 
what  then  ^  The  Lower  House  rejects  the  amendments,  and  then  tiie  same  contro- 
versy and  all  the  same  consequences  ensue.  Which  of  these  two  bodies,  think  you, 
will  prevail  in  such  a  contest  i*  The  Senate — a  small  body  of  men  elected  for  four 
years — or  the  House  of  Delegates,  a  large  body  of  men,  and  elected  but  for  a  single 
year.'  Has  any  body  heard  of  a  solitary  case  where  the  Senate  has  stood  out  and  de- 
feated the  Lower  House  any  where  ?    The  only  function  of  the  Senate  is  to  suspend 
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the  order  of  the  Lower  Honse,  till  the  House  shall  have  Ume  to  grow  eool  and  abandoa 

their  project,  or  till  the  people  interpoiie  and  turn  them  out. 

I  appeal  not  to  the  examples  in  this  country :  I  appeal  to  the  history  of  England — 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Lords.  What  proposition  was  ever 
perseveringly  pressed  by  the  Commons  and  defeated  by  the  other  House?  I  am 
talking  to  gentlemen  who  are  presumed  to  have  studied  the  history  and  institutioDs  of 
the  mother  country,  (if,  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  it  by  that  name;)  and  I  ask  them  to 
produce  to  me  a  smgle  instance.  Yet,  we  are  to  expect  from  the  Senate  ample  pro> 
tection  and  resistance  a^inst  the  power  of  tlie  Lower  House.  Sir,  are  tkere  no 
means  of  influence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  ? 

If  appointments  are  to  be  made  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses,  then  the  whole 
patronage  of  Gk>vernment  will  be  in  the  House  of  Delegates. 

If,  by  concurrent  vote,  preat  weight  will  be  given  to  the  Lower  House,  by  its  im- 
mediate connexion  with  the  people.  I  desire  any  gentleman  to  tell  me  the  reason, 
why  members  of  the  Senate  are  elected  for  four  years,  and  members  of  the  Lower 
House  for  only  one  ?  Why  ?  What  is  the  motive  ?  You  do  not  change  the  character 
of  individuals  :  the  men  are  just  the  some.  Why,  then,  do  you  allow  members  of 
the  Lower  House  a  shorter  term  ?  Because  they  have  the  tax-giving  power.  The 
Lower  House  sends  up  a  money-bill :  if  the  people  are  dissatisfied  with  it,  the  next 
year  they  turn  them  ail  out.  But,  if  they  are  displeased  with  the  Senate,  how  can 
they  get  rid  of  tlieiii.'  That  body  remains  firm  and  stable.  They  remain  beyond 
the  rMch  of  the  people :  all  tlie  evils  have  been  accomphshed  and  felt,  and  it  is  too 
late  to  correct  them.  Constitute  your  two  Houses  on  two  different  bMes,  and  then 
one  will  be  the  democratic  House,  and  the  other  will  be  the  aristocratic  House.  AU 
those  who  happen  to  have  a  Uttle  property,  and  much  more  those  who  have  respect 
for  such  as  do  own  it,  and  who  wish  them  to  retain  it  in  their  hands ;  all  these  will  be 
the  friends  of  aristocracy.  Then  you  will  have  formed  the  Lower  House  on  a  demo- 
cratic principle,  and  the  Upper  and  smaller  House  on  an  aristocratic  one.  Now,  let 
there  be  a  contest  between  tlie  two :  and  you  will  hear  the  same  note  that  you  heard 
BO  long  and  so  loud  before  this  Convention, — the  cry  of  aristocracy .  The  Senate  will 
immediately  be  condemned,  as  the  aristocratic  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  what 
strength,  what  stability,  I  pray  you,  can  stand  against  that  blast?  What  shall  re- 
main firm  when  that  volcano  snakes  the  land?  The  moment  that  contest  arises,  just 
as  certainly  as  tliis  Convention  sits,  will  another  Convention  be  called  to  abolish  the 
aristocratical  branch  in  the  Government.  Sir,  there  is  not  the  slightest  hope  of  its 
permanency.  They  begin  in  the  outset  with  different  principles  in  the  construction 
of  the  two  Houses  as  if  it  were  done  on  purpose  to  breed  new  monsters  to  excite  the 
passions  of  the  people. 

No,  Sir,  our  whole  chance  is  in  giving  some  protection  to  property  in  the  Lower 
House. 

Here  Mr.  Leigh  not  being  prepared  with  some  documentary  details  to  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  refer  in  fartlier  prosecuting  his  argument,  moved  that  the  Com- 
mittee rise. 

It  rose  accordingly,  and  thereupon  the  House  adjourned. 


THURSDAY,  Dzcember  3, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Parks  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  House  having  again  gone  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Pleasants  in  the 
Chair, 

Mr.  Lxioh  resumed  the  argument  he  had  suspended  yesterday,  and  went  into  an 
exposition  and  comparison  of  the  several  propositions,  onered  as  grounds  of  compro- 
mise. He  remonstrated  against  the  idea  of  considering  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Cooke, 
as  any  compromise  at  all,  and  dwelt  on  its  effect,  in  ultimately  swallowing  up  the 
power  of  the  Senate,  by  giving  it  an  organization,  similar  to  that  of  the  Lower  House, 
and  in  the  mean  while  cherishing  a  spirit  of  perpetual  strife  and  the  bitterest  enmity 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Government. 

He  reviewed  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Gordon,  and  compared  it  with  his  own, 
shewing  how  Mr.  G.  arrived  at  his  results,  and  insisting  that  if  it  should  be  adopted 
as  a  permanent  basis,  in  a  few  years  the  same  inequality  would  arise,  and  the  same 
strujrgle  have  to  be  gone  over  again.  Mr.  L.  professed  himself  wilhng  to  take  Mr. 
Gordon's  plan  with  one  or  two  modifications. 

He  next  proceeded  to  review  Mr.  Upshur's  proposition,  with  which  he  was  better 
pleased,  and  which  he  professed  himself  willing  to  adopt,  if  the  number  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  was  changed  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
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mXf  a  more  convenient  number  in  relation  to  the  apportionment  of  districts ;  particu- 
kirlv  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  State. 

(Mr.  Upshur  expressed  himself  willing  to  make  this  modification.) 

Mr.  Leigh  urged  gentlemen's  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  this  plan,  and  ex- 
pressed his  wilhngness  to  modify  the  details  in  any  way  that  would  leave  the  princi- 
ples ontouched. 

Heathen  went  into  a  full  exposition  of  his  own  plan;  the  general  principle  of  which 
was  to  split  the  difference  between  the  white  basis  and  the  mixed  basis ;  with  a  modi- 
fication. He  explained  the  difference  between  his  own  and  Mr.  Marshall's  plan, 
arising  chiefly  from  the  ^ct  that  the  latter  had  gone  upon  the  Census  of  1820,  while 
he  had  himself  endeavoured  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  present  population 
of  the  State. 

[To  make  the  parallel  more  intelligible,  we  have  here  thrown  side  by  side,  for  the 
apportionment  of  the  Houses,  all  the  schemes  proposed.] 
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He  stated  the  considerations  of  justice  which  had  induced  him  to  give  the  two  Re- 
presentatives which  Mr.  Marshall  gave  to  the  Middle  and  Tide-water  districts,  both 
to  the  West  or  Alleghany  district :  it  was  intended  to  meet  the  increasing  population 
of  the  West.  Besides,  tnat  district  having  twenty-six  counties  in  it,  he  thought  it 
ought  to  have  twenty-six  Delegates ;  else  the  district  became  too  large  to  admit  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  Delegate  by  his  constituents,  and  the  proper  degree  of  inter- 
course between  them.  This  could  not  be  complained  of  by  the  Valley,  as  the  great 
Western  division  of  the  State  soi  these  votes  on  every  question  where  Eastern  and 
Western  interests  would  come  m  conflict  He  explained  it  also  to  have  been  his 
wish  to  have  taken  one  more  Delegate  from  each  of  the  two  Eastern  districts,  and 
given  them  also  to  the  West.  He  should  have  preferred  taking  both  from  the  Tide- 
water district ;  because  he  thought  policy  required  that  the  Middle  district  should  be 
strengthened  as  an  arbiter  between  the  two  extremes,  and  a  protector  to  both  :  to  the 
East,  against  unreasonable  taxation  of  their  slave  property,  because  it  held  large 
masses  of  that  property :  to  the  West,  against  any  niggardliness  of  the  East  respect- 
ing Internal  Improvements,  because  it  had  a  great  interest  in  all  reasonable  ana  fea- 
sible schemes  for  Internal  Improvement. 

Mr.  L.  then  went  into  an  explanation  of  the  grounds  on  which  this  arrangement 
had  been  opposed  by  the  Delegates  from  the  Eastern  division,  who  insisted  on  that 
division's  having  thirty-six  Dele^tes  in  order  that  the  Richmond  district  might  have  its 
ouota  of  five.  He  shewed  that  nis  scheme  gave  a  larger  proportion  to  the  Eastern 
oivision,  or  Tide- water  country,  than  either  Mr.  Upshur's  or  Mr.  Gordon's :  thirty-five 
out  of  one  hundred  and  twentv-six,  being  better  than  thirty-two  out  of  one-hundred 
and  twenty.  (See  the  table  aibove.)  ^lr.  L.  here  went  into  a  number  of  details  as 
to  the  apportionment  of  representatives  among  the  various  districts  in  the  lower 
country,  concluding  from  the  whole  statement  the  unreasonableness  of  the  pertinacity 
which  had  diminished  the  advantage  of  his  scheme,  by  insisting  on  so  full  a  represen- 
tation for  the  Richmond  district.  He  addressed  an  argument  to  the  members  from 
the  Middle  district,  and  who  were  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gordon's  plan — shewing  that  they 
would  be  greater  gainers  on  his  own  scheme.  To  shew  that  what  he  had  Mfore  said, 
as  to  the  large  counties  of  the  West,  and  the  propriety  that  one  representative  should 
be  allowed  to  each  of  them,  was  not  said  pro  re  TuUa,  merely  to  suit  the  case  in  hand, 
but  had  loni^  before  been  his  settied  and  avowed  opinion,  Mr.  Leigh  read  extracts 
from  a  publication  of  his  in  1824,  called  the  Substitute,  which  went  lo  the  same  ef- 
fect and  covered  much  of  the  ground  he  had  lately  been  occupying  in  the  geaeral 
debate.  He  then  passed  to  some  general  reflections  on  the  state  of  existing  parties— 
the  odious  nature  of  the  struggle,  the  responsibihty  of  those  who  had  brought  it  oa, 
and  its  painful  effect  on  his  own  feelings. 
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He  then  went  on  to  shew  his  reasons  for  the  proTinon  which  forms  a  part  of  his 
plan,  that  the  Legislature  might  lay  off  eight  counties  to  the  West  of  the  Ridge  when- 
ever their  increase  of  population  should  justil'y  it.  He  thought  it  hard,  that  this  part 
of  his  plan  should  have  been  censured,  because  he  had  not  made  this  imperative  upon 
the  Legislature.  He  professed  his  readiness  to  accommodate  the  representation  <^ 
every  portion  of  the  State  to  its  circumstances,  and  his  willingness  to  meet  gentle- 
m«n  or  the  West  in  a  fair  spirit  of  compromise,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  (but  not 
of  imagined,  natural  or  divine  right  to  an  equal  representation  of  equal  numbers). 
He  concluded  the  review  of  his  plan  by  alluding  to  the  variation  in  the  population 
of  the  same  counties  at  different  times,  and  then  stated  the  arrangement  he  had  made 
to  meet  this  bv  allowing  the  represenUtion  to  increase  and  dimmish  when  circum- 
stances should  require. 

Mr.  L.  tlien  adverted  in  very  forcible  language  to  the  prospect  which  lay  before  the 
Commonwealth,  should  all  compromise  be  rejected.  He  proteased  his  great  horror  at 
the  idea  of  a  division  of  the  State  :  of  a  civil  war  he  felt  no  fears,  because  the  pres- 
sure of  the  General  Government  would  prevent  it,  else  it  would  be  inevitable.  All 
seemed  thus  far  to  have  gone  on  it  as  a  conceded  ground  that  the  West  never  would 
submit,  but  that  the  £aHt  would.  He  repelled  such  an  idea;  said  the  £asthad  an  al- 
ternative, and  that  he  should  despise  himseli  as  a  driveller  if  he  could  see  none.  He 
knew  perfectly  what  it  was.  He  could  not  suppose  the  General  Government  would 
refuse  their  assent  to  a  division  of  the  State,  which  would  break  the  power  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  would  not  be  according  to  their  past  policy  so  to  refuse — and  if  Uie  State 
should  be  divided  by  the  Ridae,  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  the  Valley  would 
have  to  take  the  same  ground  in  relation  to  the  Trans-Alleghany  country,  as  the  low- 
lands were  now  taking  with  the  entire  West. 

Mr.  L.  concluded  by  a  reference  to  the  natural  ardour  of  his  temper,  and  a  profes- 
•ion  of  his  freedom  from  every  thing  like  personal  resentment  in  matters  of  public 
eoncem. 

Mr.  TtLer  said,  that  he  was  in  no  situation  to  address  an  argument  to  the  Com- 
mittee. His  state  of  health  rendered  that  impracticable.  He  had  risen  merely  be- 
cause of  the  frequent  references  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  to  himself 
in  common  with  those  who  represented  the  Richmond  district.  The  gentleman  liad 
done  him  the  favor  of  submitting  to  his  inspection,  his  scheme  of  Representation  some 
days  before  he  submitted  his  proposition  to  the  House.  When  he  first  saw  it,  the 
gentleman  from  Chesterfield  had  proposed  to  make  the  whole  district  from  the  ^ew 
Kent  line  below,  a  tabula  rasa — to  obliterate  the  county  lines,  and  to  form  one  county 
out  of  James  City,  Williamsburg,  York,  Warwick,  and  Elizabeth  City.  To  this  he 
had  objected,  and  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  had  readily  acquiesced  in  the  ob- 
jection.    Charles  City  and  New  Kent  were  to  have  a  Delegate  each. 

[Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  it  was  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Tyler,  that  New  Kent,  Charlec 
Cit^  and  James  City,  were  united  as  an  election  district — and  that  his  plan  had  been 
Yaned  in  this;  that  he  had  then  intended  to  compose  the  House  of  Delegates  of  one 
hundred  and  twentv-nine  members;  whereas  the  present  proposition  reduced  that 
number  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-six.] 

Mr.  Tyler  resumed,  that  he  did  make  the  suggestion  mentioned  by  the  gentleman. 
Hid  he  was  ready  to  avow  his  reasons  for  it  every  where.  The  county  of  Charles 
Citi^  was  the  county  of  his  birth  and  residence ;  but  yet  he  could  not  consent  to  take 
for  it  a  Delegate,  while  one  was  denied  to  Elizabeth  Citv,  which  in  his  view,  presented 
much  stronger  claims  to  a  separate  representation.  The  population  of  Elizabeth  City 
Was  greater  than  that  of  Charles  City,  and  she  had  also  a  separate  and  distinct  inters 
est  to  uphold— *the  pilot  interest — one  of  great  importance,  and  which  he  felt  himself 
incapable  of  properly  representing.  In  truth,  the  General  Assembly  had  uniformly 
deUvered  a  carte  blanche  into  the  hands  of  her  Delegates  on  tliat  subject. 

He  would  franklv  say,  that  he  approved  of  a  plan  of  countjr  Representation  through- 
out the  State,  based  upon  the  principles  which  had  entered  into  the  plan  of  his  friend 
fit>m  Northampton.  He  had  in  fact  come  to  the  House  this  morning  with  such  a  plan ; 
but  that  his  colleagues  had  advised  him  not  to  present  it,  and  he  had  for  the  present, 
abandoned  the  idea  of  doing  so.  He  was  very  unwilling  to  disfranchise  any  one  of 
the  counties  of  his  district — but  he  had  shaken  off  the  influences  of  local  attachment, 
and  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  much  upon  the  altar  of  harmony  and  conciliation.  Parga, 
then,  said  he,  must  be  surrendered  to  the  Albanians.  Be  it  so,  Sir,  if  the  surrender 
can  operate  as  a  cement  to  our  unicm  in  sentiment.  He  came  here  prepared  to  bind 
top  in  one  common  bond  all  the  people  of  Virginia — ^to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
State — and  he  should  rejoice  if  the  plan  of  gentlemen  succeeded,  although  it  visited 
the  counties  of  his  district  with  extensive  disfranchisement.  His  district  paid  an 
anfmnt  of  revenue,  equal  within  a  very  small  fraction,  to  the  amount  paid  bv  all  the 
Trans-Alleghany  countrv.  The  county  of  his  birth  and  residence,  at  the  hands  of 
whose  inhabitants  he  had  never  received  any  thing  but  acts  of  unmeasured  kindness 
and  confidence,  was  to  part  with  its  poUtical  power ;  but  all  this,  nay  more,  he  would 
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part  with  sooner  than  he  instrumental  in  destroying  those  sentiments  of  hrotherly 
feeling  which  had  heretofore  bound  the  State  together.  He  was  Virginian  Ihroug^hout. 
He  acknowledged  no  discrimination  between  those  of  the  new  blood  or  the  olablood. 
In  all  his  pubHc  course  he  had  acted  in  reference  to  all  Virginia,  and  he  should  con- 
tinue to  do  so — but  he  would  ask  if  he  could  make  the  sacrifices  he  had  indicated, 
what  could  prevent  others  from  harmonising  ? 

Before  he  took  his  seat,  he  would  say  that  he  knew  of  no  very  sound  objection  to 
preserving,  if  practicable,  the  county  system.  It  had  worked  well  in  his  own  opinion. 
Was  there  any  cancer  which  required  to  be  cut  out  ?  Warwick  had  been  the  theme  of 
mucb  rhetorical  display,  and  if  disfranchised,  we  should  destroy  the  most  fixutful 
source  of  popular  eloquence ;  but  he  submitted  it  in  all  candour  to  gentlemen  to  say, 
what  evOs  Warwick  had  ever  done  ?  From  the  dawn  of  the  revolution  she  had  always 
been  the  fond  advocate  of  free  principles,  and  liad  contributed  by  her  ^ice  and  from 
her  purse  to  maintain  the  cause  of  liberty.  True ;  she  occupied  a  small  space  upon 
the  map,  but  surely  no  one  would  base  representation  upon  a  territorial  principle, 
without  reference  to  other  considerations — she  contained  six  hundred  and  eighty 
white  persons,  and  yet  paid  nearly  one  third  the  tax  paid  by  fourteen  thousand  in  the 
populous  county  of  Monongalia.  He  meant  no  invidious  discriminations,  but  mertlj 
to  do  justice  to  those  who  had  sent  him  there. 

He  concluded  by  expressing  the  sincere  wish  that  the  proposition  then  before  ihm 
House  would  prove  to  be  the  harbinger  of  an  harmonious  result. 

Mr.  Cookx  said,  that  since  the  various  propositions  for  a  compromise-basis  of  Re- 
presentation had  been  submitted  to  the  House,  he  had,  with  a  view  to  act  advisedly 
on  the  subject,  carefully  examined  and  compared  them  all,  both  as  to  their  prindpUg 
and  their  results.  My  purpose,  at  present,  said  he,  is  to  lay  some  of  these  results  be- 
fore the  Committee,  and  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  principles  involved  in 
three  of  the  plans  at  present  under  consideration.  I  allude  to  those  offered  by  11m 
members  from  the  Middle  and  Western  districts,  by  the  member  from  Northampton, 
and  by  the  member  from  Chesterfield.  In  the  comparison  of  their  plans,  the  first  dif* 
ficulty  which  I  encountered,  arose  out  of  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  number  of  the 
Legislative  bodies,  each  one  varies  from  the  rest :  The  plan  of  the  members  firom  the 
Middle  and  Western  districts,  contemplating  a  House  of  Delegates  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  a  Senate  of  thirty-six :  Tmit  of  the  member  from  Northampton,  a 
House  of  Delegates  of  one  handred  and  twenty,  and  a  Senate  of  thirty :  That  of  the 
member  fix>m  Chesterfield,  a  House  of  Delegates  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six^  with- 
out specifying  at  all  the  number  of  the  Senatorial  body.  With  a  view  to  institute  s 
fair  comparison  between  them,  as  to  practical  results,  I  reduced  them  all  to  the  com- 
mon standard  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  in  the  House  of  Delesates,  and 
thirty-six  in  the  Senate.  I  then  applied  the  principle  of  anportionment  pecufiar  to  each 
plan,  to  a  House  of  Dele^tes  ancf  a  Senate  containing  the  numbers  just  mentioned, 
and  found  that  they  distributed  poUtical  power  to  the  people  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  to  those  West  of  it,  in  the  following  proportions : 

The  plans  of  the  members  from  the  Middle  and  Western  district,  gives,  in^the 

House  of  Delegates. 

Jifembers* 
To  the  West,  -  -  -  -  -        56 

To  the  East,  -  -  -  -  -        64 

Majority  for  the  East,         -  -  -  -  8 

The  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  gives,  in  the 

House  of  Delegates. 
To  the  West,  -  -  -  -  -        48 

To  the  East,  -  -  -  -  -        72 

Majority  for  the  East,         •  -  •  -        24 

The  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  gives,  in  the 

House  of  Delegates. 
To  the  West,  -  -  -  -  -        48 

To  the  East,  -  .  .  -  -        72 

Majority  of  the  East.  -  -  -  -        24 

The  plan  of  the  members  from  the  Middle  and  Western  districts,  in  the 

Senate  of  tuibty-sii. 
To  the  West,  -  -  -  -  -        13 

To  the  East,  -  -  -  -  -        23 

Majori^  for  the  East,         -  -  -  -10 
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The  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  gives,  in  a 

Senate  of  thirty-six.  Members. 

To  the  West,  ....  14.4  or  14 

To  the  East,  -  .  .  .  21.Gor22 

Majority  for  the  East,         -  -  -  -  8 

The  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  gives,  in  a 
Senate  of  thirty-six. 
To  the  West,  .  -  .  .  15.6  or  16 

To  the  East,  ...  -  20.4  or  20 

Majority  for  the  East,         -  -  -  -  4 

Having  presented  these  practical  results^  I  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks,  and  they 
shall  be  very  brief,  on  the  vrindvle  of  apportionment  on  which  these  plans  are  formed, 
or  by  which  they  are  hereafier  to  be  modified.  That  proposed  by  the  Middle  and  West- 
em  districts,  requires  lilUe  or  no  explanation.  It  was  first  proposed,  in  effect,  by  the 
worthy  member  from  Goochland,  (Gov.  Pleasants,)  on  tlie  Ist  ultimo,  and  has  been 
ever  smce  under  tlie  view  of  the  Committee.  It  proposes  Federal  numbers  as  the 
basis  of  Representation  in  the  Senate,  and  white  population  as  the  basis  in  the  House 
of  Delegates.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  basis  of  white  population 
in  the  Senate,  long  and  strenuously  contended  for  by  the  members  from  the  Middle 
and  Western  districts,  has  been  abandoned,  on  the  principle  of  compromise.  They 
have  also  abandoned,  on  the  same  principle,  tlieir  favorite  number  of^ twenty-four  for 
the  Senate,  and  h  ive  proposed  that  it  shall  consist  of  thirty-six.  They  have  added  to 
their  plan  a  decennial  assessment  of  all  the  lands  in  the  Commonwealth  subject  to  taxa- 
tion, as  a  fit  accompaniment  for  the  decennial  apportionment  of  Representation,  which 
they  consider  an  essential  feature  in  any  just  plan  for  the  distribution  of  political  power, 
in  a  country  whose  population  is  increasing,  in  the  different  sections,  in  such  unequal 
ratios. 

In  considering  the  principle  of  apportionment  embraced  in  the  plan  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Northampton,  the  first  remark  to  be  made  is,  that  it  operates  only  inJhUuro, 
and  is  not  adhered  to  at  all  in  the  actual  distribution  of  power  made  in  presetUi.  His 
actual  distribution  is  an  arbitrary  one^  and  more  favourable  to  the  West  than  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield.  His  principle  of  future  apportionment,  is  on  the 
contrary,  less  favourable  than  that  on  which  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  has  founded  his  actual  apportion- 
ment. I  understood  the  gentleman  from  Northampton  to  contend,  that  his  principle 
was  m4)re  favourable  to  the  West,  than  that  of  his  friend  from  Chesterfield,  and  that 
it  derived  this  advantage  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  introduced  a  third  ele- 
ment into  its  constitution;  from  the  circumstance  of  his  proposing  "  a  fair  average 
of  tlie  three  ratios,  viz :  1st,  of  white  population ;  2d,  of  white  population  and  taxa- 
tion combined ;  and  3d,  of  Federal  numbers  ;*'  while  that  of  tne  gentleman  from 
Chesterfield  proposes  the  average  of  two  ratios  only,  that  of  white  population,  and 
that  of  white  population  and  taxation  combined.  In  other  words,  he  contends,  that 
the  introduction  of  the  third  element,  of  Federal  numbers,  renders  his  average  more 
favourable  to  the  West,  than  the  average  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield. 

But,  in  this  he  is  clearly  mistaken.  A  comparison  of  the  two  principles,  through 
the  medium  of  their  results j  will  shew  that  his  is  less  favourable  to  the  West,  than  mt 
of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield. 

Take,  for  example,  the  calculation  made  by  the  Chief  Justice,  (and  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee,)  of  the  results  of  his  principle,  which  is  the  same  with  that 
of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  when  applied  to  a  House  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  members.  He  tells  you,  and  correctly,  1  doubt  not,  that  in  such  a  House- 
the  West  would  be  entitled. 

On  the  basis  of  white  population,  to  members         -  .  -  -  53 

On  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers,  to  -----  40 

On  the  average  of  the  two,  to  -----  -  464 

Now,  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers,  and  the  basis  • 
of  white  population  and  taxation  combined,  are  practically,  and  in  results,  the  same— 
in  other  words,  that  either  basis  would  ^ve  to  the  West  forty -six  members,  and  no 
more,  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six.  Taking  this  as  true,  let  us  see  how  the 
three-fold  average  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton  will  operate  on  the  people  of 
the  West.    They  will  be  entitled. 

On  the  basis  of  white  population,  to  -----  53 

On  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers,  to  .  .  -  -  -  40 

On  the  basis  of  white  population  and  taxation  combined,  again  to  -  40 

Total, 133 

Divide  by  three,  to  attain  the  <<  fair  average  of  the  three  ratios,"  as  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  &om  Northampton,  and  you  have        .  -  .  44) 
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Thus,  his  three-fold  average  gives  to  the  people  of  the  West  tvs)  and  one-mxtk  tiem- 
hers  less  than  the  ttoo-fold  ratio  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfieid.  And  thus  (or  the 
plainest  reason  in  the  world,  he  introduces  two  elements  into  his  average,  unfavour- 
able to  the  Western  people,  viz:  Federal  numbers, and  taxation  and  population  com- 
bined ;  whereas,  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  introduces  only  one  unfavourable 
element — the  favourable  element  of  white  population  being  common  to  both.  His 
principle,  then,of/M/wre  apportionment,  is  worse  than  the  principle  of  actual  appor- 
tionment resorted  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  as  it  regards  the  interests  of 
the  Western  people.  His  actual  distribution,  in  presently  is,  in  regard  to  the  Senate^ 
more  favourable  to  the  West,  being,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  merely  arbitrary, and  not 
in  any  manner  conformable  to  his  principle  of  future  apportionment. 

A  word  or  two  with  regard  to  liis  plan  for  re-apportioning  political  power,  at  some 
future  period.  Is  it  not  a  strong  objection  to  that  plan,  in  tne  eyes  of  the  Western 
people,  that  its  execution  is  lefl  at  tiie  absolute  discretion  of  an  Eastern  majority  in 
both  of  the  Legislative  bodies?     Let  us  examine  his  third  resolution. 

"  Resolvedy  That  the  Legislature  shall  have  potter  to  re-arrange  the  representation 
in  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  once  in  every  years,  upon  a  fair 

average  of  tlie  following  ratios,  viz :  1st,  of  white  population ;  2d,  of  while  popula- 
tion and  taxation  combined ;  'M,  of  Federal  numbers." 

Does  he  suppose,  that  the  people  of  tlie  West  will  regard,  with  a  favourable  eye, 
a  plan  for  a  re-apportionment  of  representation — for  an  adaptation  of  the  members  of 
the  two  Houses  to  their  comparatively  fast  increasing  population — which  may  or  may 
not  be  carried  into  execution  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of^  an  Eastern  majority  in  both 
of  the  Legislative  Houses  ?  Does  he  not  perceive,  that  if  his  plan  were  carried  into 
full  effect  at  present,  and  if  it  should  be  found  some  five  or  ten  years  hence,  that  from 
the  comparatively  rapid  increase  of  Western  population,  the  two  divisions  of  the 
State  are  very  unequally  represented,  the  Western  people  will  call  loudly  for  a  re- 
apportionment.^ And  if  the  people  of  tlie  East,  acting  on  the  principle  which  be  and 
his  friends  insist  is  the  great  master-spring  of  human  actions — I  mean  on  the  princi- 

51e  of  selfishness — should  refuse  to  re-apportion  representation,  would  not  the  same 
ivisions — the  same  sectional  animosities^-the  same  discord  and  confusion,  be  re- 
produced,  which  we  are  seeking  to  heal,  and  to  prevent  in  all  time  to  come  ?  In  a 
word,  are  not  the  seeds  of  new  discord,  of  new  dissentions,  sowed  in  the  very  act  by 
which  existing  dissentions  are  sought  to  be  removed  ?  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  he 
fairly  and  honestly  seeks  to  provide,  not  only  for  present  exigencies,  but  for  future 
tranquillity,  I  recommend  these  questions  to  his  grave  and  considerate  reflection. 

In  commenting  on  tlie  objections  to  his  plan  for  the  future  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation, I  have  anticipated  some  of  tliose,  which  apply  with  equal  force  to  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield.  The  prospective  augmentation  of  the  power  of  the 
West  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  is  made  in  his  plan  too,  to  depend  on  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  an  overwhelming  Eastern  majority  m  both  of  the  Legislative  bodies. 
He  gives  power  to  the  Legislature  to  create  eight  Western  counties,  and  to  confer  one 
Representative  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  on  each  of  these  new  counties.  But  does 
he  forget  how  oflen  he  has  told  us,  and  with  what  emphatic  earnestness,  that  he  will 
put  his  rights  in  the  power  of  no  man,  unless  it  be  clearly  the  interest  of  that  man  to 
exercise  that  power  to  his  advantage — or  at  least  with  fairness  ?    And  does  he  not 


perceive,  that  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the  Eastern  people,  or  that,  on  his  own  prin- 
ciple, of  the  selfishness  of  man,  the^  will  think  it  their  interest,  to  refuse  to  create 
tliese  Western  counties,  and  thus  give  additional  power  to  the  rival  section  of  the 
Commonwedth  ?  May  we  not,  on  nis  own  principles,  entertain  a  well-grounded  ap- 
prehension, that  the  people  of  the  East  will  so  refuse  ?  And  if  they  do,  will  not  the 
clamours  of  the  West  be  as  loud  as  ever  ?  Will  they  not  again  call  for  a  Convention 
to  redress  their  grievances  ?  Is  it  not  better,  I  ask  him  in  sober  seriousness,  to  make 
his  proposed  re-apportionment  imperative  on  the  Legislative  bodies,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent, as  far  OS  they  can  be  prevented,  all  future  trouble  and  distention  ?  And  I  would 
further  ask  him,  if  it  would  not  be  more  just,  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  Western 
people,  to  apply  to  future  apportionments  the  same  principle  of  the  two- fold  average, 
Dv  which  li '  f""^  It  ']'  s  llie  actual  distribution  of  political  power.'  If  that  princi- 
ple be  more  junt,  and  fair,  and  honourable,  as  1  doubt  not  he  thinks  it  is,  will  it  not  be 
equally  just,  and  fair,  and  honourable,  in  all  time  to  come.'  Is  he  willing,  that  his 
scheme  of  representation  shall  be  considered  a  mere  temporary  expedient  for  the  ad- 
justment of  existing  ditfereiices,  while  it  holds  out  the  certain  evidence  of  creating 
future  quarrels,  and  of  embroiling  the  Commonwealth  by  a  new  struggle  for  power.' 
These  are  ijrave  and  serious  questions,  and  worthy  of  his  attentive  consideration. 

But,  is  tlit're  nut  another  feature  in  his  scheme  of  future  apportionment,  which  will 
seem  odious  to  the  people  of  the  West .' 

He  gives  power  to  tke  Legislative  bodies  to  add  twenty-four  members  to  the  House 
of  Delegates,  whenever,  and  from  whatever  quarter  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  may  to 
them  seem  fit,  provided  tlurte-fifths  of  each  House  of  the  Legiskiture  shall  concur  in 
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the  iMMBre  These  twenty-four  members  may  be  derived  from  the  extreme  Weti,  or 
from  the  ezl  -erne  East,  or  ail  from  the  Eastj  if  it  shall  seem  good  to  three-Mhs  of  the 
Legislative  I  odies.  And,  in  this  actual  apportionment  of  the  number  of  Represent*^ 
ti»«B  in  th«Me  bodies,  he  gives  more  than  three-fifths  to  the  country  East  of  the  Ridge. 
He  thus  gives  to  the  Eastern  people  the  power ^  at  the  same  time  that  he  holds  out  to 
them  the  strongest  temptation,  to  re-establish  a  greater  inequality  of  representation  in 
the  House  of  Delegates,  than  has  ever  existed  in  the  Commonwealth — a  greater 
inequality  of  representation  than  that  which  has  produced  all  the  dissentions,  all  the 
turmoils,  the  existence  of  which,  at  present,  he  regards  with  so  much  horror. 

In  short,  Sir,  what  would  it  avail,  if  we,  the  Representatives  of  the  people,  were  to 
accept  a  compromise  like  this,  which  would  be  rejected  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  aU 

I  have  thus  stated,  respectfully,  but  frankly,  the  objections  which  seem  to  me  con- 
clusive against  the  adoption  of  either  of  the  proposed  schemes  of  compromise,  in 
their  present  form.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  tliey  are  nevertheless  offered  m  the  spirit 
of  conciliation,  I  submit  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  offered  them,  whether  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  attempt,  at  least,  to  render  tliem  more  palatable  to  the  great  section 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  which  they  are  offered. 

Mr.  Upshur  rose  in  replv  to  Mr.  Cooke : 

Mr.  Chairman, — I  have  fieard  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  (Mr. 
Cooke)  with  peculiar  pleasure.  1  perfectly  understand,  and  I  am  fully  able  to  appre- 
ciate, the  conciliatory  temper  in  which  they  were  offered.  If  there  be  no  other  ob- 
jections to  my  scheme,  than  those  which  he  has  urged,  I  can  remove  them  all  so 
easily,  that  I  am  not  without  hope  of  ultimately  receiving  his  support.  One  con- 
sideration there  is,  which  would  weaken  this  hope,  if  I  did  not  know  the  gentleman 
from  Frederick  to  be  superior  to  all  views  of  a  personal  kind,  when  opposed  to  his 
sense  of  public  duty,  and  to  the  obvious  interests  of  the  Common wealtli.  The  ffen- 
tleman  has  himself  offered  a  plan  of  compromise,  which  has  not  yet  been  called  up 
for  consideration,  and  which  lie  doubtless  believes  to  be  preferable  to  that  now  before 
us.  He  proposes  to  organize  the  House  of  Delegates  upon  the  basis  of  white  popula- 
lion,  and  the  Senate  upon  that  of  Federal  numbers ;  increasing  the  Senate  to  thirty- 
six,  but  conferring  on  it  no  additional  Legislative  powers,  and  preserving  its  present 
organization  in  all  other  respects.  Before  I  proceed  to  remove  the  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  the  measure  now  under  consideration,  permit  me  to  remark, 
that  the  scheme  proposed  bv  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  as  a  substitute  for  it,  is 
in  fact,  no  compromise  at  all.  The  term  compromise,  necessarily  implies  a  surrender 
of  something  which  the  party  has  power  to  retain,  in  consideration  of  something  to 
be  surrendered  to  it  in  return.  Now,  no  fact  can  be  better  established  than  this,  that 
from  the  commencement  of  our  Session  to  this  hour,  the  advocates  of  the  basis  of 
white  population,  have  not  been  able  to  carry  that  principle  for  the  Senate.  They 
have  at  all  times  been  able  to  carry  their  principle  for  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
we,  to  carry  ours  for  the  Senate.  What  then  do  they  offer  us  under  the  name  of  com- 
promise ?  Nothing  more  tlian  this,  Sir,  that  they  will  consent  that  we  shall  retain 
what  we  already  possess,  and  what  they  have  not,  and  never  have  had,  power  to  take 
away  from  us.  1  will  not  enquire  whether  the  terms  thus  offered,  are  fair,  just  and 
equal,  or  not;  I  will  not  debate  the  terms  of  a  compromise,  where  no  compromise  is 
c^ered.  It  would,  indeed,  better  deserve  tliat  name,  if  gentlemen  would  surrender 
the  Senate  to  us  to  be  organized  in  all  respects,  upon  our  own  principles,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  similar  surrender  on  our  part,  of  the  House  of  Delegates  to  them.  Even 
this  would  not  be  perfectly  equal,  but  we  should  not  hesitate  to  meet  them  on  thst 

Sound.  *  This,  however,  they  will  not  consent  to,  nor  do  they  propose  to  yield  nny 
ing  whatever,  except  precisely  that  which  we  already  possess,  and  tliat  which  their 
consent  will  not  give  us  eitlier  in  greater  degree,  or  in  greater  security.  I  entreat 
gentlemen  to  reflect  on  this.  We  have  undoubted  proof  tliat  in  many  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  people  have  taken  this  subject  into  their  own  hands.  We  are 
but  their  agents,  their  servants,  bound  to  obey  their  will.  It  is  known  tlist  the  changes 
which  have  already  taken  place,  have  all  been  in  favor  of  Eastern  principles,  and 
•uch,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  will  all  future  changes  be.  Suppose,  Sir,  that 
the  sceptre  should  pass  over  to  us ;  suppose  that  we  should  have,  as  we  probably  shall 
have,  power  to  carry  our  principle  not  for  the  Senate  only,  but  for  both  Houses  of  the 
C^neral  Assembly.  Can  gentlemen  imagine  that  we  shall  be  restrained  from  doing 
00,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Frederick  ?  Can  we 
feel  under  any  obligation  to  refrain  from  tlie  exercise  of  our  power  to  its  full  extent, 
merely^  because  gentlemen  who  could  not  restrain  us,  have  consented  that  we  should 
exercise  that  power  in  less  degree.^  What  equivalent  can  be  demanded,  where 
nothing  is  tendered?  How  can  gentlemen  expect  forbearance  from  us,  afler  having 
rejected  all  terms  of  compromise  tendered  by  us.  Without  having  offered  on  their  port, 
any  other  terms  which  we  can  regard  as  compromise  at  all  ?  It  is  impossible,  Sir,  and 
I  entreat  gentlemen  to  be  assured,  that  it  is  impossible,    if,  however,  gentlemen  shall 
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iMon  the  terms,  offered  by  ourselves ;  terms  which  demand^  no  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple, and  which  are  no  otherwise  unequal,  than  as  the^  operate  more  for  their  ad- 
^Nuita^e  than  for  ours;  then,  Sir,  whatever  may  be  the  future  condition  of  parties,  we 
•hall  teel  under  an  absolute  obligation  to  adhere  to  our  agreement.  This  will  certainlv 
be  my  own  feeling,  and  I  think  1  ma^  safely  affirm  t&t  it  will  be  the  feeling  of  aU 
those  who  act  with  me.  This  view  of  the  subject  certainly  demands  the  grave  con- 
sideration of  all  those,  who  are  seeking  in  good  faith  an  amicable  arrangement  of  our 
present  differences. 

The  gentleman  from  Frederick  has  endeavored  to  shew,  that  the  average  of  three 
ratios,  is  less  fitvorable  to  the  West,  than  tlie  average  of  two.  So  far  as  the  present 
time  is  concerned,  he  is  undoubtedly  correct,  and  the  difference  is  precisely  what  he 
states  it  to  be.  i  distinctly  admitted  this  in  the  exposition  which  I  gave  of  this 
measure,  when  it  was  first  called  up  for  consideration.  Two  of  the  ratios,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country,  are  favorable  to  the  East,  and  of  course,  the  combi- 
nation of  those  two,  with  another  less  favorable  to  them,  must  produce  a  present  re- 
sult correspondently  favorable.  But  it  is  for  j^ntlemen  to  choose  between  the  pre- 
sent hour,  and  all  future  time.  One  thing  is  certain.  If  the  West  be,  as  it  is  ad- 
mitted to  be,  acquiring  more  rapidly  than  the  Eastj  all  the  elements  of  poUtical  i>ower, 
precisely  in  proportion  as  you  multiply  those  elements,  will  you  accelerate  their  pro- 
ipress  and  hasten  the  period  at  which  tlieir  power  will  preponderate.  This,  however, 
IS  a  topic  which  I  have  no  disposition  to  press.  If  the  arguments  wiiich  I  have  al- 
ready offered,  have  failed  to  convince,  I  have  nothing  now  to  add  to  them.  I  repeat, 
that  I  will  not  be  instrumental  in  forcing  a  benefit  upon  reluctant  minds.  Gentle- 
men are  at  perfect  liberty  to  carve  for  themselves.  My  three  ratios  are  before  them, 
and  I  do  in  my  conscience  beUeve  that  it  is  the  pecuhar  interest  of  the  West,  to  re- 
tain every  one  of  them.  But  if  those  for  whose  benefit  alone  this  combination  was 
designed,  are  dissatisfied  with  it,  I  will  unite  with  them  in  erasing  from  the  ratios, 
any  one  which  may  be  most  obnoxious  to  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Frederick  is  undoubtedly  mistaken  in  supposing,  that  the 
scheme  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  (Mr.  Leigh^  is  more  favorable  to  the 
West  than  my  own.  The  difference  between  them,  resulting  from  the  operation  of 
three  ratios  instead  of  two^  upon  future  apportionments  of  Representation,  I  have  al- 
ready explained.  There  is  an  equally  obvious  difference,  it  we  consider  the  two 
schemes  only  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  power  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  scheme  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield 
gives  to  the  West,  two  members  and  a  fraction  more  than  my  own ;  that  is,  there  is 
a  difference  of  about  one  sixtieth  part  of  that  House,  in  favor  of  the  scheme  of  the 
ffentleman  from  Chesterfield.  But  his  principle,  appUed  to  the  Senate,  gives  to  the 
West  four  members  less  than  mine ;  Uiat  is,  nearly  one  eighth  of  tliat  House  in 
fiivor  of  my  scheme.  The  gentleman  from  Frederick  would  not  have  failed  to 
discover  this,  had  he  applied  the  principle  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  to 
the  Senate.  He  is  equally  mistaken  in  supposing  that  my  arrangement  of  the  Senate 
is  merely  arbitrary,  and  not  according  to  my  own  principle.  It  is  true  that  the  re- 
sults do  not  precisely  illustrate  the  principle,  but  the  reason  of  this  was  fully  explained 
by  me,  in  the  opening  of  this  subject  a  day  or  two  ago.  In  carrjring  out  my  calcu- 
lations, I  found  a  fraction  of  half  a  member  in  each  ot  the  four  ^reat  districts,  and  in 
every  instance,  not  in  the  Senate  only,  but  in  the  House  of  Deleg^ates  also,  the  frac- 
tions were  taken  fi'om  the  East  and  given  to  the  West.  Hence  it  is,  that  thirteen 
Senators  are  assigned  to  the  two  districts  West  of  tlie  Ridge,  instead  of  twelve,  which 
is  their  just  number.  This  arrangement,  suggested  by  a  desire  to  reconcile  the  West 
to  this  reasonable  plan  of  compromise,  and  prompted  by  the  most  friendly  feeling  to- 
wards that  country,  presents  the  only  instance,  or  the  only  reason  for  a  departure 
from  my  strict  principle  in  its  application  to  practice. 

I  have  but  one  other  remark  to  make  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject.  It  has  ap- 
peared to  some  gentlemen,  too  plain  for  argument, — manifest  upon  tlie  very  face  of 
mv  proposition,  that  limust  be  less  favorable  to  them  than  that  of^the  gentleman  from 
Cnesterfieid,  since  I  have  taken  two  ratios  ftvorable  to  the  East,  and  he  only  one. 
Gentlemen  fall  into  this  mistake,  by  forgetting  the  precise  character  of  the  object  we 
are  pursuing.  We  are  engaged  in  an  arithmetical  process,  by  which  we  propose  to 
arrive  at  an  average  of  certain  given  quantities.  In  proportion,  therefore,  m  you  mul- 
tiply those  quantities, you  necessarily  increase  your  divisor ^hMi  you  do  not  necessarily 
cnange  your  quotient.  Let  me  illustrate  by  an  example.  Suppose  that  each  of  the 
three  ratios  before  us  is  equal  to  three ;  then,  to  obtain  the  average  of  two  of  them,  you 
divide  their  sum,  which  is  six,  by  two,  and  your  quotient  is  uiree.  To  obtain  the 
average  of  all  of  them,  you  divide  their  sum,  which  is  nine,  by  three,  and  your  quo- 
tient here  also,  is  three.  Thus  if  the  ratios  before  us  were  all  precisely  equal,  it  is 
evident  that  the  result,  with  reference  to  the  present  distribution  of  power,  would  be 
^ecisely  the  same,  whether  the  average  were  taken  of  two,  or  of  tnree  of  those  ra- 
tios.   In  point  of  act,  however,  they  are  not  equal.    Population  and  taxation  com- 
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Jbtnedy  gije  very  nearly  the  same  result  with  Federal  numbers,  and  these  two  may 
^erctore  be  assumed  a«  equal.  But,  white  population  is  much  more  favorable  to  the 
West  than  either  of  the  otlier  ratios;  and  the  difference  in  the  averages,  is  precisely 
the  loss  sustained  in  this  largest  ratio,  by  taking  three  as  the  divisor  mstead  of  two. 
The  mode  of  operation  and  tlie  reason  of  the  result,  must  be  manifest  to  every  arith- 
metician. 

The  gentleman  from  Frederick  urges  a  still  farther  objection  to  my  scheme,  founded 
on  the  fact  that  it  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature,  whether  to  re-arran^ 
the  Representation  at  any  future  time,  or  not;  and  he  argues,  that  as  the  majority  m 
the  Legislature  must  be  with  the  £ast,  according  to  any  plan  of  present  apportion- 
ment, it  will  be  in  the  power  of  that  majority,  by  refusing  to  re-apportion,  to  with- 
hold forever  from  the  West,  all  benefit  of  the  rule.  It  did  not  enter  into  my  contem- 
plation, Sir,  that  any  future  Legislature  of  Virginia  could  so  far  misunderstand  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  expression,  as  to  be  guilty  of  such  gross  injustice.  In  adopt- 
ing tlie  particular  phraseology  before  you,  1  hacf  no  object  in  view  but  this.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  as  probable,  nay,  almost  certain, — that  it  would  be  found,  at  some  future 
period  desi^ated  for  re-apportionment  of  Representation, — that  no  change  had  oc- 
curred in  the  relative  condition  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  render 
such  re-apportion mont  necesHary.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  and  not  doubting  that 
the  Legislature  would  be  disposed  at  all  times,  and  in  good  faith,  to  carry  the  Consti- 
tution into  effect,  according  to  its  true  intent  and  meaning,  I  saw  some  convenience 
and  no  danger,  in  trusting  tlie  subject  to  Legislative  discretion.  I  have  no  difficulty, 
however,  in  conforming  to  the  wishes  of  other  gentlemen  in  this  respect.  I  wfll 
therefore,  Sir,  with  the  leave  of  the  Committee,  strike  out  the  words,  "  have  power 
to,"  so  as  to  leave  it  mandatory  upon  the  Legislature  to  re-apportion  the  Representa- 
tion at  stated  periods. 

I  have  thus  endeavored.  Sir,  by  a  candid  exposition  of  my  plan,  to  obviate  all  the 
objections  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick.  It  would  rejoice  me  to  believe,  that  he 
is  reconciled,  if  not  convinced,  and  tliat  we  may  yet  hope  for  his  co-operation  in  set^ 
tling,  upon  the  simple  plan  before  you,  this  distressing  and  oppressive  contest.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  compromise  I  have  offered  is  in  substance  and  in  truth,  a 
compromise  of  principUf  and  being  so,  we  must  submit  to  the  consequences,  let  them 
fall  as  they  may.  If,  in  the  application  of  a  just  principle,  an  inequality  of  political 
pjower  shall  be  the  result,  it  will  only  prove  tliat  the  party  which  enjoys  the  supe- 
riority, ought  to  enjoy  ity  and  the  o{)posing  party,  cannot,  of  course,  have  any  good 
reason  to  complain.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  tlie  practical  majority  of  the  East 
will  be  very  small.  The  line  of  separation  between  parties,  is  not  a  geographical,  but 
a  political  line.  Many  counties  lying  immediately  under  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  are  essentially  Western  in  their  interests,  and  consequently,  in  their  po- 
litical views.  These,  therefore,  must  be  counted  to  the  West,  as  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses, and  thus  it  is,  that  the  apparent  superiority  of  the  East  dwindles  into  nothing, 
and  cannot  be  seriously  felt  in  tiie  operations  of  Government. 

But,  Sir,  all  enquiries  of  this  sort,  are  unworthy  of  the  occasion.  I  again  entreat 
gentlemen  not  to  confine  their  views  to  present  results.  Let  us  venture  to  hope  that 
we  are  laboring  for  distant  times,  and  let  us  endeavor  to  accommodate  our  systems  to 
all  the  probable  changes  which  those  times  will  produce.  I  cannot  sufficiently  com- 
mend the  spirit  which  characterized  the  remarks  of  my  honorable  fnend  from  Charles 
City,  (Mr.  Tyler.)  Like  him,  I  am  laboring  for  ail  Virginia,  and  dear  te  me  as  is  the 
hope  that  my  own  native  county  may  have  her  separate  Representation  under  the 
new  Constitution,  I  will  not  permit  that,  nor  any  other  consideration  merely  local 
or  temporary,  to  oppose  any  obstacle  to  a  just,  fair,  and  wise  arrangement  of  tms  per- 
plexing subject. 

Mh.  Doddridge  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman, — I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  say  one  word  more  on  the  basis  of 
Representation.  I  had  supposed  until  yesterday,  that  every  member  considered  the 
artrument  as  at  an  end,  ana  all  that  remained  was  to  give  our  votes  finally.  After  a 
st-ssion  of  nine  weeks,  we  ought,  if  ever,  to  have  made  up  our  minds,  so  far  as  to  pre- 
clude all  hope  of  altering  them  by  farther  discussion. 

I  will  ask  indulgence  a  few  minutes.  The  gentleman  from  Northampton  s&ys>  the 
white  basiB  in  tlie  House  of  Delegates  is  in  the  power  of  the  West,  and  the  Feaeral 
basis  in  the  Senate  in  the  power  of  the  East.  This,  he  says,  has  been  the  case  for  a 
long  time.  He  therefore  concludes,  that  acceding  to  these  bases  respectively,  would 
be  no  compromise.  The  gentleman  b  mistaken.  I  had  supposed  eyery  member 
knew,  that  although  forty-nine  members  voted  for  our  basis  in  tne  Lower  House,  yet 
several  of  them  only  did  so  with  a  view  to  the  Senate.  They  are  not  committed— 
you  all  know  they  are  not. 

If  they  were  committed,  what  would  be  the  situation  of  parties  in  the  Convention? 
We  have  a  majority  as  to  one  House,  and  you  as  to  the  otner.  We  cannot  adopt  an 
junendment  on  our  principles  without  your  consent,  nor  can  you  on  your  principle! 
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the  other  hand,  I  have  a  right  to  maintain  that  their  doctrines  go  to  build  up  an  oli- 
garchy of  wealth.  Here,  then,  we  stand  on  equal  ground,  fii  the  same  spirit  of 
frankness,  that  animates  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  I  now  say,  and  for  the  last 
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without  ours.  Neither  of  us  can  stir  'vmhout  the  other ;  we  cannot  move  one  step 
without  compromise.  This  view  of  our  situation  has  induced  me,  (I  only  speak  for  my- 
self,) to  accede  to  the  Federal  number  in  tlie  Senate,  on  securing  the  white  basis  in  tlie 
Lower  House.  When  I  agree,  even  to  this,  I  do  not  certainly  know  that  my  constit- 
uents would  accept  a  Constitution  founded  on  that  agreement.  But  I  do  know,  they 
never  will  accept  one  in  the  least  degree  acknowledging  a  mixed  basis  in  the  House 
of  Delegates.  It  would  be  idle  to  oner  one  to  them.  TJiey  must  and  would  reject  it. 
We  are  warned  of  the  awful  consequences  of  parting,  without  coming  to  some  agree- 
ment. This  warning  voice  sounds  both  ways.  The  argument  is  a  two-edged  sword ; 
it  cuta  both  ways,  and  it  behooves  us  to  reflect  well  on  whose  shoulders  the  responsi- 
bility will  rest.  It  will  not  be  taken  amiss  if  I  should  sav,  that  in  every  proposition 
for  accommodating  our  differences,  except  that  submitted  by  tiie  gentleman  from  Fre- 
derick, there  is  one  district  which  is  to  furnish  the  sacrifice  required  fur  peace.  I  need 
not  say,  that  is  the  district  West  of  the  Alleghany ;  and  I  will,  therefore,  endeavour 
to  imitate  the  candour  and  decision  of  others. 

The  gentieman  from  Chesterfield,  in  his  first  argument  on  the  basis,  declared  that 
a  Government  in  this  State,  founded  on  the  right  of  numbers  of  while  population, 
would  be  such  a  cruel,  intolerable,  and  insupportable  tyranny,  as  no  man  ever  did, 
could  or  would  submit  to.  About  seventy  hours  since,  and  again  to-day,  that  gentie- 
man has  repeated  this  declaration.  Such,  then,  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  that  gen- 
tleman. The  gentieman  from  Charlotte  (Mr.  Randolph,)  with  equal  candour  declared 
yesterday,  that  any  Constitution,  which  would  establish  in  the  House  of  Delegates 
the  basis  of  free  white  numbers,  would  be  a  Jacobinical  Government,  to  which  he  ne- 
ver could  submit.  Those  genUemen  occupy,  and  deservedly,  a  large  space  in  this 
House,  and  in  oublic  opinion.  On  this  ground,  the  latter  gentieman  planted  his  staff, 
and  nailed  his  nag.  As  I  view  things,  gentlemen  have  a  right  to  maintain  as  tiie^ 
do,  that  our  doctrines  tend  to  anarchy,  despotism,  or  Jacobinism,  and  to  support  their 
opinions  by  fair  argument;  in  doing  so,  they  give  no  cautie  of  personal  ofience.     On 

'   ' jQc^jnga  go  tQ  build  up  an  oli- 

ground.  fii  the  same  spirit  of 
iotte,  I  now  say,  and  for  the  last 
time,  that  yielding  us  the  free  "white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  with  a  new  ap- 
portionment of  Representation  af\er  the  next  Census,  and  periodical  enumerations  and 
apportionments,  I  will  yield  the  Federal  number  in  the  Senate.  Furtiier  than  this  I 
will  never  go,  and  here  I  nail  my  flag. 
What  then  is  to  be  done  ? 

There  are  three  possible  results  to  our  deliberations.  One  of  these  is  certain.  The 
first,  and  perhaps  the  most  probable,  is  an  adjournment  without  doing  any  thing.  The 
second,  an  agreement  by  tiie  West  to  join  the  East,  in  forming  a  Constitution,  which 
the  people  must  reject.  The  third,  and  that  which  I  think  will  happen,  it  the  first 
does  not,  that  the  members  from  the  East  will  act  for  themselves,  and  tender  to  the 
people  what  shall  seem  to  them  most  advisable. 

Of  these  three  results,  the  first  would  tend  to  the  least  present  commotion.  We 
would  return  to  our  subjection  under  the  present  Government.  We  would  labour  for 
a  while  under  the  inequality  of  which  we  complain,  and  which  we  came  here  to  re- 
move. This  inequality  would  be  the  less  odious,  as  the  principles  on  which  it  rests, 
are  not  of  your  own  assumption.  Your  power  came  to  you  by  descent,  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  accidental  and  fortuitous  circumstances,  of  changes,  of  settiement,  population 
and  wealth.  The  second  result,  I  cannot  contemplate  without  dismay.  May  X  ask 
my  Western  brethren,  who  of  them  feels  that  he  has  power  from  his  constituents 
to  adopt  in  both  Houses,  any  mixed  basis  whatever  ^  Do  we  not  all  know  that  such  a 
basis  would  not,  ought  not,  and  could  not  be  accepted  ^  And  surely,  the  rejection  of 
our  work  by  our  own  constituents^  would  leave  the  public  mind  more  exasperated 
than  we  are  now  prepared  to  anticipate.  Should  gentlemen  from  the  East  do  what 
they  have  power  to  cfo,  the  responsibility  will  be  their  own.  It  is  vain  to  conceal  it ; 
they  have  power  to  do  in  this  Convention  what  they  please,  unless  some  of  them 
should  change  their  minds.  Let  them  throw  out  for  consideration,  a  Constitution 
formed  by  themselves — they  will  consecrate  their  own  power,  and  their  unequal  rule 
will  be  the  result  of  their  own  conduct— of  principles  assumed  and  enforced,  by  them- 
selves, for  which  they  will  be  responsible. 

The  most  favorable  proposition  for  the  West,  is  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Rich- 
mond (Chief  Justice  Marshall.)  The  ratio  of  Representation  pnqiosed  by  him,  is  to 
be  composed  of  all  free  whites,  and  three-tenths  of  all  people  of  colour,  bond  and  free. 
I  request  gentiemen  from  the  West  to  look  at  this.  The  whole  slave  population,  is 
four  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-four;  of  this,  a  balance 
of  three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three,  is  owned 
in  the  East.  Add  to  this,  the  balance  of  free  people  of  colour  in  the  East,  which  is 
twentv-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eightv-six,  and  they  have  a  balance  of  co- 
lourea  population,  bond  and  firee,  in  the  East,  ot  three  hundred  and  leyenty-five  thou- 
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sand  Mven  hundred  and  fiAj-nine;  three-tenths  of  which,  it  is  proposed  to  add  totk« 
Eaiitem  white  population,  which,  by  adding  to  it  the  present  majority  of  white  inha- 
bitants, of  forty-ttiree  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty,  will  give  the  East  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  fiily-five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-five ;  placing  us  nearly 
back  to  our  condition  in  1790. 

Who  of  us  can  venture  to  propose  such  a  scheme  to  our  constituents  ? 
In  these  remarks,  I  assume  the  estimate  of  the  Auditor,  as  sufficientljr  accurate  for 
the  present  purpose — and  if  not,  whose  fault  is  it,  that  this  Convention  is  not  in  pos- 
session of  an  official  table  of  population  C  The  fault  is  not  that  of  the  West,  but  of  a 
public  body  not  now  existing,  which  forced  us  here  on  the  Census  of  1810,  and  pur- 
posely kept  from  our  eyes  a  true  return  of  the  present  population. 

Unless  gentlemen  accept  our  peace-offering — unless  they  will  accept  the  one  basis 
in  the  Senate,  and  yield  our  claim  in  the  other  House,  I  can  see  no  good  as  likely  to 
result  from  our  labours.  We  shall  do  nothing,  but  continue  to  exasperate  each  otner. 
Mr.  Randolph  said,  it  was  with  unfeiorned  satisfaction,  and  equally  unfeigned  sur- 
prise, he  perceived  that  the  gentleman  who  had  just  taken  his  seat  had  so  far  recon- 
ciled himself  to  the  crood  old  Constitution,  with  all  the  burdens  and  privations  it  im- 
posed, and  against  which  he  had  waged  an  unrelenting  war  from  the  first  day  the 
Convention  had  been  sitting  until  now :  And  he  rose  to  express  his  unfeigned  satisfto- 
tion,  and  equal  surprise  that  he,  the  gentleman,  had  made  the  discovery  that  he  could 
live  comfortably  and  happily  under  Uiis  old  Constitution;  all  the  clamour  which  had 
been  raised  a^inst  it  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

A  little  while  airo,  and  the  Constitution,  in  the  eyes  of  that  gentleman,  was  oo* 
mass  of  political  deformitv,  but  now  it  seemed  that  the  gentleman  on  a  nearer  an* 
proach  had  inverted  his  glass,  and  had  discovered  that  its  features,  if  not  perfectly 
beautiful,  were  at  least  such  as  to  constitute  it  a  companion  which  any  man  might 
feel  himself  happy  and  honoured  to  live  with. 

But,  the  main  object  for  which  he  had  risen,  was  to  assure  the  gentleman  fhmi 
Brooke,  for  whose  conciliatory  manner,  observed  throughout  the  entire  course  of  this 
debate,  he  offered  him  his  most  sincere  and  respectful  acknowledgments,  that  if  there 
was  one  member  on  that  side  of  the  House,  who,  while  he  protested  against  having  a 
Constitution  forced  down  their  throats  by  a  bare  majority,  would  undertake  to  do  that 
to  others  which  he  would  not  suffer  others  to  do  to  him,  such  a  man  should  never 
have  his  vote :  so  far  as  depended  upon  him,  no  other  Constitution  than  that  which 
they  had  all  lived  happilv  under,  for  so  long  a  course  of  time,  should  be  imposed 
upon  the  gentleman  and  nis  constituents. 

^  He'  would  add  one  word,  as  to  the  ultimatum  for  which  the  gentleman  contended, 
vii :  the  basis  of  white  population  exclusively  in  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  Tederal  number  in  tne  other.  He  declared  with  a  sincerilv  which  his  vote  would 
be  found  to  vouch  for,  that  if  the  gentleman  should  succeed  in  imposing  on  them 
the  hard  and  stem  condition  of  submitting  to  so  intolerable  a  yoke  in  ue  Lower 
House,  he  would  yield  to  him  the  same  principle  in  the  other,  and  let  both  branches 
be  based  on  the  white  population  alone.  He  should  do  so  by  preference.  He  would 
prefer  having  both  branches  on  the  white  basis,  to  the  Manichoean  plan,  of  a 
good  and  an  evil  principle,  in  which,  as  in  the  Manicbcean  system,  the  evil  principls 
was  the  stronger,  and  was  always  in  the  end  sure  to  prevail.  To  adopt  such 
a  plan  could  be  doing  nothing  but  sowing  the  seeds  of  interminable  discord,  which 
must  lead  to  consequences  that  all  could  see.  He  would  vote  with  the  gentleman  so 
soon  as  he  should  have  vanquished  them.  He  would  then  go  for  the  whole  of  what 
he  contended  for,  by  preference.  He  would  sooner  tlirow  himself  upon  the  genero- 
sity, he  might  almost  say,  the  charity  of  the  West,  than  take  a  fallacious  security — 
not  the  Ba&an— but  a  mound  of  sand— something  with  which  to  cheat  his  constitu- 
ents, crying  to  them  peace,  peace,  when  there  was  no  peace,  and  never  could  be  any. 
From  the  days  of  Aristotle  till  that  day,  no  such  Government  had  ever  been  heard 
of^it  was  a  monster.  Two  branches  of  the  Legislature  representing  the  same  people, 
elected  by  the  same  voters,  to  manage  the  same  interests,  to  be  pitted  against  each 
other  like  two  game  cocks,  to  tear  and  wound  each  other  till  one  or  the  other  should 
be  forced  to  submit ;  that  was  the  Government  proposed  for  Virginia  for  all  time  to 
come.  A  Government  of  numbers  in  opposition  to  propert)r  was  Jacobinism,  mik 
Jacobinism.  He  was  about  to  say  pure  Jacobinism — ^but  nothing  pure;  nothing  de- 
fecated could  belong  to  the  thing.  It  was  to  be  an  arraying  of  numbers  against  pro- 
perty, and  then  they  would  soon  hear  the  old  cry,  "  peace  to  the  cottage,  war  to  the 
cald<*e,"  and  when  the  Convention  should  have  established  this  iacobinical  principle, 
it  was  not  a  few  despised  nobles— not  a  few  hated  priests,  odious  at  once  for  their  hy- 
pocricy  and  their  rapacity,  no— it  was  the  body  of  freeholders,  the  substantial  yeo- 
manry of  the  Commonwealth,  into  whose  mouth  they  were  to  put  that  bridle,  and 
into  whose  nose  they  would  put  that  hook.  But  they  never  could  do  it:  by  him  and 
his  friends  thev  never  shouM  do  it :  they  ought  not — they  could  not  consent  to  it. 
And  as  he  had  said  once  before,  to  make  the  attempt  would  only  be  to  sound  the 
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tnuDlMt  of  oiril  wir.  It  might,  at  first,  be  a  weaponleM  warfiure,  a  war  of  words; 
but  it  would  pour  into  the  cup  of  existence  an  animosity  so  deep  and  deadly ;  it  would 
fix  in  the  bosoms  of  the  injured  a  wound  so  rankling  and  remediless ;  that  nothing 
short  of  the  plenary  power  of  the  Federal  Gk>vernment  would  be  able  to  keep  Vir- 
ginia toffether.  There  was  another  consideration  which  he  had  intended  to  reserve 
rar  an  slier  time — but  he  would  submit  it  now — to  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  un- 
constitutional ;  he  was  about  to  sa^,  to  the  arbitrary  usurpations  of  the  Federal  Gror- 
emment — not  to  trust  their  objections  to  this  Convention  or  to  the  Constitution  which 
the  Convention  might  finally  adopt,  to  be  submitted  to  their  masters  at  Washington 
to  have  their  imprimaiwr.  He  foresaw  if  the  basis  of  white  population  should  be 
agreed  to  for  the  Lower  House,  and  the  basis  of  the  Federal  number  for  the  Senate, 
when  it  came  to  be  debated  in  Congress  whether  such  a  form  of  Government  was  re- 
publican or  not  (for  the  General  Government  was  bound  to  guaranty  to  every  State 
u  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  Government,)  it  was  easy  to  see  what  would  be 
the  course  of  such  a  debate  in  the  future  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate. 

fiut,  his  purpose  had  not  been  to  enter  into  the  question,  but  to  assure  the  ^ntle- 
man  from  Brooke  that  he  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  mete  out  to  hun  and 
to  his  friends  in  the  West  the  hard  measure  which  that  gentleman  until  that  day  had 
with  relentless  and  inexorable  determination  endeavoured  to  mete  out  to  him  and  his 
friends.  What  had  produced  so  great  a  c^^ange,  he  did  not  pretend  to  know :  it  was 
suflicient  for  him  to  mark  it  and  to  note  it 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  his  sentiments  had  undergone  no  change  whateTer, 
uidif 

[Here  Mr.  Randolph  interposed  to  explain :  It  was  to  the  gentleman's  preference 
for  the  existing  Government,  and  his  willingness  to  adjourn  re  infecta  and  sine  die^ 
that  he  had  alluded.] 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  he  owed  to  the  Committee  an  explanation  of  that.  He 
had  said  that  three  results  were  before  them.  One  was,  that  the  whole  of  the  Wes- 
tern counties  would  unanimously  go  against  the  new  Constitution,  and  then  the  Gov- 
ernment would  continue  as  it  now  stomi.  This  he  should  view  as  a  grievance.  But 
the  Constitution  by  which  the  Eastern  majority  now  governed  the  State,  was  one 
which  they  made  not — it  came  into  their  hands  m  a  fair,  honest,  and  legitimate  man- 
ner. But  a  Government  they  should  create  bj  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  this  Con- 
Tention,  would  be  their  own  work ;  its  oppression  would  be  their  own  act  and  deed, 
and  for  that  reason  the  people  of  the  West  would  be  less  satisfied  with  such  a  Con- 
stitution than  with  that  which  now  existed. 

It  ought  not  to  be  inferred  that  his  views  of  the  existing  Constitution  were  at  alt 
changed,  or  that  he  was  in  the  least  degree  better  satisfied  with  it  because  he  prefer- 
red it  to  a  worse  Constitution  imposed  by  the  members  from  the  East.  He  would 
submit  to  it,  because  it  was  the  established  Government  of  the  Statd :  and  so  he 
should  to  any  other,  however  objectionable  in  his  view,  which  the  people  should  en- 
join. His  loyaltjr  would  be  the  same,  though  his  personal  satisfaction  might  be  less.  Bui 
suppose,  as  a  third  result,  that  a  maiority  of  this  House  should  send  out  a  Constitu- 
tion containing  the  principle  of  Federal  numbers  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
«nd  that  the  people  should  reject  it :  then,  the  excitement  and  dissatisfaction  would  be 
fiff  greater  than  if  the  Convention  should  break  up,  having  done  nothing. 

Mr.  Coaltkr  now  rose  and  said : 

I  had,  in  a  casual  ctrnfotrsatUm  said,  that  I  for  one,  would  yield  much  in  order  to 
save  to  the  country  our  ancient  Right  of  Suffrage,  and  other  great  interests,  deemed 
by  me,  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  Commonwealth.  And  if  this  could  be  ef- 
fected, I  would  be  disposed,  for  that  jntrpose^  to  accept  the  basis  of  Federal  numtiers 
in  the  Senate.  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  this  casual  obserration,  had  been  stated, 
and  was  counted  on,  so  far  as  one  vote  went,  in  relation  to  certain  measures  about  to 
be  proposed.  I  consequently  considered  it  due  to  myself  and  to  those  gentlemen,  to 
explain,  dis^ncdy,  the  extent  to  which,  at  that  time,  I  had  been  disposed  to  go :  at  the 
same  time  apprising  them,  that  propositions  were  now  before  us,  which  I  might  prefer. 

My  SMS  qua  mm,  which  have  been  received  with  so  little  apparent  respect  dv  the 
member  firom  Rockbridge,  were  merelv  carrying  into  detail,  on  my  part,  what  I  had 
always  asked  to  be  favoured  with  on  the  port  of  others,  as  far  as  possible ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  view  of  the  tehoU  bond.  1  wanted,  as  to  all  essential  points^  to  see  the  mad  fot 
the  quo.  I  find,  though,  that  this  can't  be  done ;  and  I  beg  pardon  of  both  sides  for 
the  attempt.  I  fear,  greatly  fear,  from  the  reception  of  my  siwpU  remarks — ^you  mav 
take  the  word  single  in  either  sense — that  no  proposition,  which  one  party  may  think 
reasonable,  will  be  received  by  the  other,  except  under  an  idea  that  some  insult  b 
intended. 

I  am  now  fearfhl  too,  that  nothing  can  stay  the  hand  of  innovation  except  a  steadt 
vote.  Nay,  I  am  more  than  fearful,  that  if  tne  gentlemen  from  the  West  could,  by 
ens  single  vote,  fix  the  white  basis  in  both  Houses,  and  could  carry  every  scheme  of  in- 
novation which  they  have  proposed,  by  a  similar  vote,  they  would  think  they  } 
doing  God's  sermce,  by  giving  such  a  Constitution  to  Virginia. 
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I  haye,  therafbre,  giyen  all  I  have  said,  or  thought  on  that  subject,  to  fhe  idle  windf . 

I  do  this  now,  wim  the  less  regret,  because  I  find  that  my  notions  on  that  subject 
are  entirely  unsatisfactory,  at  this  tiTne,  and  1  have  no  doubt  will  so  continue,  to  both 
sides  of  the  House. 

I  do  this,  too,  with  still  less  regret,  because  I  am  now  perfectly  an^irmedy  in  what  I 
had  before  been  satisfied  of,  that  the  Federal  basis  is  the  true  and  just  basis  on  which 
the  representation  of  the  country  ought  to  be  established. 

I  ought  not  to  darken  counsel,  by  saying  one  toord  on  this  subject,  after  the  argu- 
ment of  the  member  from  Orange,  (Mr.  Madison.)  That  argument  must  and  toUl 
e^xtj  conviction  to  the  mind  of  everv  cool-refiecdng  man.  It  ouffht  to  be  the  tabula 
in  natrfragio,  in  the  hands  of  every  Virginia  pohtician  on  this  subject.  It  will  be  re- 
(M>llected,  that  I  was  not  in  the  House  to  hear  the  arguments  on  this  subject  formerly 
deUvered — nor  have  I  seen  them  in  print. 

The  combined  ratio,  too,  is  not  so  plain,  and  so  easily  understood  as  the  Federal. 

But  I  beg  to  be  permitted  to  say,  tlmt  tiiis  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  ques- 
tion about  which  tnere  ought  to  be  no  division  here.  We  have  two  Governments  and 
two  Constitutions  ;  and  we  ought  not  to  put  them  at  loar  with  each  other.  The  same 
reason  for  the  provision  in  the  OTie  applies  to  the  other.  This  is  not  denied,  so  far  as 
I  have  heard ;  but  the  one  was  a  compact,  and  it  is  ^  bond.  Let  us  be  careful  how 
we  take  from  that  bond  its  just  basis,  so  ably  maintained  in  the  argument  I  have  al- 
luded to.  Virginia  may  again  be  called  upon  to  stand  in  the  breath,  and  on  this  very 
subject,  a  Daniel  may  come  to  judgment,  if  we  stand  purely  on  the  bond.  We  wiU 
then  want  that  parwply  and  shield  of  justice,  which  has  always  covered  the  breast  of 
Virginia  in  her  hour  of  need. 

The  lower  country  then,  in  my  opinion,  are  justly  entitled  to  that  as  the  basis  in 
both  Houses.  They  agree  though  to  yield  it  so  far,  according  to  my  understanding 
of  the  principle  proposed  in  the  resolutions,  as  to  give  to  the  people  West  of  the  M- 
leghany  three  or  four  members,  and  to  the  Valley  district  two  or  three  members  more 
than  they  would  be  entitled  to  on  that  basis;  and  take  from  the  district  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  Tide-water,  three  or  fbur,  and  from  the  district  below  the  head  of 
Tide-water,  two  or  three,  to  which  they  would  be  entitled,  according  to  that  principle. 
Now,  when  we  recollect  that,  in  counting  votes,  five  or  seven  are  tuien  from  one  side 
and  given  to  the  other,  I  think  it  must  be  manifest,  that  if  this  sacrifice,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  is  not  enough,  it  is  in  vain  to  ofier  any  thing  short  of  total  surrender. 

These  calculations  do  not  embrace  the  gain  on  one  side,  and  loss  on  the  other,  in 
the  Senate.  And  should  they  not  be  minutely  accurate  in  other  respects ;  yet  I  un- 
derstood the  principle  on  which  the  resolutions  are  founded  must  work  an  effect  of 
this  kind;  and  that  to  all  time,  according  to  the  modification  now  indicated. 

Assuminj^  then,  that  the  Federal  number  is  the  correct  basis,  this  plain  statement 
must  satisfy  every  one  of  the  generosity  of  this  ofi^er  for  a  compromise. 

The  people  of  the  West  will  only  have  to  reconcile  themselves  to  ihe^ propriety  of 
that  basis  to  be  satisfied,  that  ample  justice  has  been  done  them.  The  people  here, 
who  most  conscientiously  believe  that  this  basis  is  just,  and  none  more  so  than  myself, 
have  to  reconcile  to  themselves  the  loss  of  these  five  or  seven  members  more  or  less, 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  which  may  make  a  difference  of  ten  or  fourteen  on  a 
vote  and  to  a  probable  future  loss,  in  the  same  proportion,  when  the  number  of  mem- 
bers is  added  to ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  similar  loss  in  the  Senate. 

They  must  find  their  consolation  in  this }  that  it  was  the  price  of  peace  and 
harmony. 

I  feel  at  present  perfecUy  convinced,  that  under  existing  circumstances,  this  measure, 
so  plain,  and  so  easily  understood  by  every  one,  will  reconcile  more  people  to  it,  on 
all  sides  of  the  question  and  country,  than  any  other  that  it  is  now  in  our  power  to 
adopt. 

The  principle  of  the  resolution,  therefore,  has  my  hearty  approbation  and  cordial 
support. 

Gentlemen  have  planted  their  standard — I  now  plant  mine  firmly  in  lower  Vir^nia. 
I  think  she  has  law,  justice  and  sound  policy  in  her  favor,  and  much  of  the  spirit  of 
conciliation. 

Mr.  Stanard,  after  recognizing  with  gratification  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  Mr. 
Cooke's  remarks  had  been  presented,  went  into  a  lengthy  argument  to  shew,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  white  population,  being  a  fiiir  exponent  of  the  number  of  qualified 
voters,  was  false  and  delusive.  Going  on  the  basis  of  taxable  inhabitants,  the  propor- 
tions of  representation  between  the  East  and  West,  would  be  fifty  Representatives  for 
the  West,  and  seven^  for  the  East ;  whereas  Mr.  Cooke  gave  to  the  West  fifty-six, 
and  to  the  East  sixty-four.  Taxation  gave  the  East  a  majority  of  twenty ;  Numbers, 
a  majority  of  only  eight.  Tet,  he  would  not  take  taxation  as  a  rule,  because  the  re- 
turns were  liable  to  fraudulent  misrepresentation,  and  taxation  itself  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Lefislature :  but  he  would  combine  it  with  population  and  Federal 
number — the  resuU  would  coincide  almost  exactly  with  that  which  would  follow  from 
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takinj^  yoten  only.  He  urged  the  groand  of  principle  as  leading  to  the  tame  baaia  of 
Representation  in  both  Houses,  and  exposed  the  inconsistency  of  pleading  for  one 
House  on  the  ground  of  principle,  and  yet  surrendering  the  other,  though  the  prin- 
ciple applied  equally  to  both.  He  concluded  by  insisting,  that  a  plan  like  that  of  Mr. 
Cooke  aid  not  deserve  to  be  considered  as  a  compromise.  In  the  course  of  his  Speech, 
Mr.  S.  referred  to  the  tabular  statement  below. 

Distribution  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  consisting  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  members,  and  in  a  Senate  of  twenty-four  members,  upon  the  basis 
of  white  population  exclusively,  taking  as  the  rule  the  Auditor's  estimate  of  the  po- 
pulation of  ld29 ;  and  shewing  the  number  of  land-holders,  and  of  those  assessed  to 
the  payment  of  property  taxes,  which  would  be  necessary  to  give  one  Representative 
in  each  House  in  the  four  great  districts  of  the  State ;  and  the  average  amount  of 
direct  and  indirect  taxes  assessed  upon,  and  paid  by,  the  constituents  of  each  member 
in  1828: 
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Renruentation  according  to  Uind-holders.  I  Raretentation  on  tazroayerg  on  peroomal  vroportM, 

West,          .        -        -        -        46,816                West,           -        -        -        -        - '^   -        49^5 
Ewt,  -       -        .        -       73,184  I  EM^ 70,785 

Mr.  Gordon  now  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  substituting  the  following: 

"  Resolvedy  That  the  representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of  vii> 
ginia,  shall  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

"  There  shall  be  thirteen  Senators  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  and  nine 
teen  East  of  those  mountains. 

''There  shall  be  in  the  House  of  Delegates  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  members; 
of  whom,  twenty-nine  shall  be  elected  from  the  district  West  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains ;  twenty -four  from  the  Valley  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge ;  thirty- 
nine  from  the  Blue  Rid^e  to  the  head  of  tide-water;  and  thirty-four  thence  below." 

He  wished  to  avoid  me  difficult  question  of  future  apportionments,  thinking  it 
better  to  leave  that  wholly  unprovided  for,  than  to  adopt  any  plan  that  would  be  re- 
volting to  any  larse  portion  of  the  State. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Leigh,  the  Committee  rose. 

The  amendment  of  mx,  Gordon  was  ordered  to  be  printed )  and  then  the  House 
adjourned. 


FRIDAY,  December  4, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sykes  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  Nicholas,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  on  the  subject  of  a  plac^ 
of  meeting  for  the  Convention,  af\er  tne  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  made  the  fol* 
lowing  report : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  other  ac- 
commodations for  the  Convention,  have  performed  that  service,  and  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

It  is  supposed,  that  as  the  Legislature  will  meet  on  Mondav,  it  will  not  be  practica- 
ble for  the  Convention  to  continue  their  sittings  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. Acting  under  this  impression,  the  Committee  next  turned  its  attention  to 
various  buildings  in  the  City,  but  soon  found  that  no  other  building  would  afford  the 
necessary  accommodation,  but  some  one  of  the  Churches  in  this  City.  Having 
examined  the  New  Presbyterian  Church  on  F  street,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  18  well  suited  to  the  object  in  view.    Under  this  impression,  they  made  appU- 
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eataon  to  Um  Rer.  Mr.  Amutnmgr,  md  throivh  him,  to  tb*  TnisteM  of  tho  Chmdi, 
lo  McerUia  whether  it  could  be  obtained.  The  CommiUee  bee  leave  to  etato,  that 
their  appUcatioii  waa  received  in  a  gratifying  manner ',  and  that  Uie  Tmsteea,  as  well 
ae  the  Pastor  of  the  Church,  evinced  the  greatest  promptitude  and  liberality,  in  af- 
ferdinff  the  Convention  any  accommodation  in  their  power.  The  eubject  was  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Church,  who,  in  a  meeting  with  this  Com- 
mittee, expreased  their  willingnees,  that  the  Convention  should  have  the  nee  of  their 
Church ;  but,  with  an  nndersundin^,  that  all  the  lower  floor  of  the  Church  be  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  Convention,  of  ladies,  and  such  persons  as  the  President, 
under  the  eatablished  rules,  may  admit  to  seats  on  the  first  floor ;  the  galleries,  which 
are  large  and  commodious,  to  be  appropriated  to  visitors  generally.  The  above  ar« 
rangement  the  Trustees  supposed  to  be  calculated  to  guard  the  Church  against  injury ; 
but,  as  the  building  is  recently  finished  at  a  great  expense  to  the  congregation,  tne 
Trustees  expect,  that  in  case  it  sustain  injury,  it  shall  be  returned  by  the  Conven- 
tion, or  under  its  authority,  in  as  good  a  condition  as  it  may  be  received  by  it.  The 
Trustees  are  also  desirous  that  hucksters,  and  other  venders,  should  not  be  admitted 
hito  the  Church,  or  the  anti-chamber  to  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  or  dis- 
posing of  the  articles  in  which  they  deal. 

The  Committee  submit  to  the  Convention,  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  fbUowing 
resolutions: 

1.  That  the  Convention  agree  to  receive  the  use  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  F 
■treet,  upon  the  terms  statedin  the  report  of  their  Conmiittee,  to  have  been  proposed 
by  the  Trustees  of  said  Church. 

8.  That  the  Secretery  cause  to  be  procured,  and  placed  in  the  Presbjrterian  Chnrch 
on  F  street,  a  suitable  seat  for  the  President,  and  such  other  fixtures  as  are  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Convention. 

A  conversation  ensued  between  Messrs.  Nicholas,  Bfason,  Doddricige,  Goode,  and 
Claytor,  which  resulted  in  laying  the  report  for  the  present  upon  the  tSblt. — ^Ayes  47, 
Noes  44. 

The  Convention  then  went  again  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Stanard  in 
the  Chair. 

Mif.  (Gordon  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  the  question  then  being  on  the  first 
resolution  in  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Upshur, 

Mr.  Green  suggested,  that  the  question  pending  was  not  on  the  adoption  of  the 
elause,  but  on  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  first  word  "  Resolved." 

The  Chair  reminded  Mr.  Green,  that  this,  though  it  had  been  talked  of  in  the  dia- 
cuBsion  upon  order,  had  not  been  expressly  moved. 

Mr.  Johnson,  expressing  it  to  be  nis  wish  to  get  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the 
merits  of  the  plan,  made  that  motion. 

A  conversation  in  relation  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  took  place  between 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Leigh,  P.  P.  Barbour,  Upehur,  and  Mercer,  which  resulted  in  put- 
ting the  question  on  Uie  motion  to  strike  out  the  word  **  Resolved,"  (in  eflfect,  to  de- 
atrov  Mr.  Upshur's  proposition.) 

Mr.  Johnson  rose  in  support  of  his  motion : 

He  said  that  he  expected  the  Committee  would  consider  the  proposition  on  its 
merits— that  they  would  direct  their  attention  only  to  the  principles,  and  consider  the 
details  as  if  moaified  to  suit  their  own  inclinationa.  He  was  sorry  the  propositionf 
firom  his  side  of  the  House  had  not  been  met  in  that  temper  with  which  every  attempt 
at  conciliation  ought  to  be  received — and  that  this  fiiult  extended  in  some  degree  to 
both  sides  of  the  House.  He  was  himself  disposed  to  give  gentlemen  credit  for  the 
otmost  sincerity  and  the  best  spirit,  insomuch  that,  personally,  he  had  some  difficulty 
in  choosing  among  the  propositions,  and  if  made  umpire  between  the  parties  he  should 
prefer  those  of  Mr.  Upsnur  or  Mr.  Leigh  (which  he  considered  substantially  the  same^ 
as  surpassing  in  simplicity  and  harmony  of  action.  But  he  was  not  umpire,  nor  dia 
those  on  his  side  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion  he  had  avowed.  He  preferred  greatly 
the  basis  of  qualified  voters— but  in  that  ne  had  been  sustained  by  neither  side,  tie 
was  now  left  to  choose  not  what  was  most  acceptable  to  him,  but  what  would  unite 
the  greatest  number  of  the  members  of  the  Convention. 

Such  a  compromise  ou^ht  to  be  soujght  as  when  fixed  upon  would  unite  not  a  bara 
negative, -but  a  lar^  portion  of  the  mmority  also.  He  was  led  on  these  grounds,  to 
prefer  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Cooke. 

He  owned  tne  force  of  the  argumenta  addressed  to  him  by  the  other  side  in  fkror  ^ 
the  Federal  number — ^but  it  could  not  be  made  plain  to  his  constituenta.  They  had  a 
deep-rooted  antipathy  to  that  ground  of  apportionment — and  even  if  it  was  a  preju- 
dice, it  was  entitled  to  respect.  The  compromise  of  Mr.  Cooke  was  more  simple — 
more  easily  understood,  and  would,  he  believed,  be  more  acceptable  to  the  people. 
The  only  difference  between  the  plans  of  Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Upehur  lay  in  this,  that 
the  same  elemento  of  compromise  were  separately  applied  to  one,  and  applied  in  a 
combined  form  by  the  other :  how  then,  would  one  be  a  oompromisei  and  the  other 
none? 
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The  danger  of  taking  Federal  nnmben  as  a  true  exponent  of  the  number  of  quali- 
fied voters  lay  in  this,  mat  if  the  calculation  proved  erroneous,  it  could  not  be  reme- 
died, and  it  might  turn  out  to  have  been  irrevocably  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  a 
mituritif :  if  a  minority  get  the  ascendancy  in  one  branch,  they  had  it  in  both. 

But,  if  Mr.  Cooke's  compromise  were  adopted,  the  Government  would  be  surren- 
dered neither  to  a  majority  nor  a  minority;  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  majority  in 
one  House  and  of  a  minority  in  ihe  other.  He  insisted,  that  the  veto  of  the  Senate 
was  an  all-sufficient  guaranty  for  the  protection  of  the  slave-property  in  the  East. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Leigh's  argument  that  the  Senate  would  be  overcome  and  a  new 
Convention  called  to  destroy  its  power,  he  said  that  this  objection  applied  to  eveiy 
plan — a  new  Convention  might  overturn  any  system.  He  appealed  to  experience  to 
shew,  that  the  Senate  had  been  able  to  resist  the  Lower  House,  out  if  the  dehberate  will 
of  its  constituents  was  expressed,  it  ought  not  to  have  power  to  resist  that  wilL  As  to 
the  constancy  of  the  Senate  being  subdued  bv  the  Lower  House  refusing  to  send  up 
necessary  money  bills  and  stopping  the  wheels  of  Government,  it  was  wnat  no  Dele- 

§ites  annually  elected  would  dare  to  do.  He  had  seen  the  experiment  made ;  the 
enate  did  reject  almost  unanimously  a  money  bill  oassed  in  the  House  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  charge  of  aristocracy,  whae  it  might  intimidate  some  men, 
would  make  others  but  the  more  firm ;  and  besides,  if  weak  nerves  feared  the  charge 
here,  would  they  not  fear  the  opposite  charge  much  more  at  home  ?  Some  trust  must 
be  reposed,  if  gentlemen  would  have  any  Representative  Governmental  all :  if  not,  tliey 
must  go  back  to  pure  democracy  or  forward  to  absolute  despotism.  The  objection  as 
to  a  constant  conflict  between  the  two  Houses  was  not  without  weight;  but  he  had  con- 
fidence in  the  discretion  of  both,  and  had  besides  seen  the  thing  in  practice,  under  the 
former  organization  of  the  Senate;  and  it  produced  no  serious  conflict  or  injury. 

Mr.  Marshall  rose  and  addressed  the  Chair  nearly  as  follows : 

Two  propositions  respecting  the  basis  of  Representation  have  divided  this  Conven- 
tion almost  equally.  One  party  has  supported  the  basis  of  white  population  alone,  the 
other  has  supported  a  basis  compounded  of  white  population  and  taxation ;  or  which 
is  the  same  tning  in  its  result,  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers.  The  question  has  been 
discussed,  until  discussion  has  become  useless.  It  has  been  argued,  until  argument  is 
exhausted.  We  have  now  met  on  the  ground  of  compromise.  It  is  now  no  longer  a 
question  whether  the  one  or  the  other  shall  be  adopted  entirely,  but  whether  we 
snail,  as  a  compromise,  adopt  a  combination  of  the  two,  so  as  to  unite  the  House  on 
something  which  we  may  recommend  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  with  a  reasonable 
hope  that  it  may  be  adopted. 

Now,  when  on  the  subject  of  compromise,  two  propositions  are  again  submitted  to 
the  Committee;  one  of  them  is,  that  the  two  principles  originallv  proposed  shall  re- 
main distinct ;  one  of  them  constituting  the  bflusis  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  the 
other  of  the  Senate.  The  other  proposition  is,  that  the  two  principles  shall  be  com- 
bined and  made  the  basts  of  both  Houses.  This  latter  proposition  presents  the  exact 
middle  ground  between  white  population  exclusively,  and  the  basis  of  white  population 
combined  with  taxation,  or  what  has  been  denominated  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers. 
'  The  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  (Mr.  Johnson)  to  strike  out  the  word 
'^  Resolved,"  firom  the  proposition  oflered  by  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  (Mr. 
Upshur,)  is  intended  to  substitute  for  the  combined  ratio,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
that  gentleman's  scheme,  the  proposition  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr. 
Cooke,)  which  is  to  introduce  white  population  exclusively  as  the  basis  of  the  House 
of  Delegates,  and  white  population  and  taxation  combined  as  the  basis  of  the  Senate. 
This  is  the  question  now  before  the  Committee. 

We  are  engaged  on  the  subject  of  compromise, — a  compromise  of  principles  which 
neither  is  wilTing  to  surrender.  The  very  term  implies  mutual  concession.  Some 
concession  must  be  made  on  both  sides,  but  the  quantum  to  be  made  by  each  n^ust 
depend  on  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties,  and  this  must  be  considered  before  a 
right  judgment  can  be  formed  on  the  subject.  Let  us  enquire,  then,  what  is  the  real 
situation  of  the  parties  on  this  question.  On  this  enquiry  will  depend  the  reasona- 
bleness of  an^  compromise  that  may  be  proposed. 

The  past  discussion  shows  conclusively  the  sincerity  with  which  each  principle  has 
been  supported.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  honest  conviction  of  each  side,  that 
its  pretensions  are  fair  and  just.  The  claims  of  both  are  sustained  with  equal  sin- 
cerity, and  an  equally  honest  conviction,  that  their  own  principle  is  correct,  and  the 
adversary  principle  is  unwise  and  incorrect.  On  the  subject  of  principle,  nothing  can 
be  added,  no  advantage  can  be  claimed  by  either  side ;  for,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  the  sincerity  of  either.  To  attempt  now  to  throw  considerations  of  principle  into 
either  scale,  is  to  add  fuel  to  a  flame  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  extinguish.  We  must 
lose  sight  of  the  situation  of  parties  and  state  of  opinion,  if  we  make  this  attempt. 
WfuU  is  that  sihmtum? 

A  question  has  been  taken  in  the  Committee  on  the  proposition  first  submitted  to 
us,  and  it  has  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  two.    Is  it  possible  under  existing  cir- 
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camstancef ,  that  any  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  this  deciiion  ?  Oin  either  the 
majority  or  minority  feel  any  confidence  that  the  same  queation  will  hereafter  be  again 
decided  precisely  in  the  same  manner  ?  Can  we  be  blind  to  the  actual  working  of 
public  opinion  ?  Do  not  gentlemen  believe  it  to  be  more  probable,  that  at  least  some 
one  of  the  members  of  tlus  majority,  may  change  his  opinion  and  thus  leave  the 
House  equally  divided  ?'  la  it  not  even  probable  uat  a  still  greater  change  may  take 
place,  BO  as  to  place  the  present  scanty  majority,  with  the  same  paucity  of  numbers 
on  the  other  side  ?  Can  any  gentleman  be  confident  how  this  question  will  be  ulti- 
mately decided  ?  None  of  us  can  be  certain  that  its  result  in  the  House  will  be  the 
same  that  it  has  been  in  Committee. 

But  let  us  decide  one  way  or^he  other;  if  the  majority  shall  be  so  small,  if  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Convention  shall  be  so  nearly  balanced,  the  Constitution  will  go  forth  to 
the  people,  deriving  very  little  additional  weight  from  the  recommendation  of  this 
body.  The  majority  and  minority  will  have  almost  equal  weight,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion will  rest  on  itself.  Is  it  possible  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  the  powerful  ar- 
guments of  tile  minority  conveyed  to  the  people  through  the  Press,  supported  by  the 
co-operating  interest  of  a  large  district  of^ country  whose  weight  has  been  placed  in 
the  opposite  scale,  may  prodoce  great  effect?  Ine  endeavor  would  be  vain  to  con- 
ceal the  fiict,  that  in  a  part  of  tlie  Eastern  country — that  lying  upon  and  South  of 
James  river  near  the  Blue  Ridge,  there  are  interests  which  must  and  will  operate  with 
great  force,  unless  human  nature  shall  cease  to  be  what  it  has  been  in  all  time.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  may  be  the  influ^ce  on  those  interests  abroad,  though  they 
may  exert  none  on  the  members  of  ihis  Convention.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  how  far 
they  may  affect  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  Constitution.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain ,  that  this  change  in  pubUc  opinion  will  not  be  felt  in  this  body  also.  Admitting 
gentlemen  to  retain  uieir  theories — theories  which  the^  maintain  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity, still  there  exists  another  theory  equally  Repubhcan,  and  which  they  equally 
respect,  the  theory  that  it  b  the  duty  of  a  Representative  to  speak  the  win  of  his  con- 
stituents. We  cannot  say  how  far  this  may  carry  gentlemen.  Neither  can  we  say 
what  will  be  the  ultimate  decision  of  this  House  or  of  the  people. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  state  of  parties,  it  is  manifest  that  to  obtain  a  just  compro- 
mise, concession  must  not  only  be  mutual — it  must  be  equal  also.  Hie  claims  of^the 
parties  are  the  same.  Each  ou^ht  to  concede  to  the  other  as  much  as  he  demands  from 
that  other,  and  thus  meet  on  middle  ground.  There  can  be  no  hope  that  either  wUl 
yield  more  than  it  gets  in  return. 

Wfuit  is  that  middle  ground  f 

One  party  proposes  that  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  be  formed  on  the  basis  of 
white  population  exclusively,  and  the  Senate  on  the  mixed  basis  of  white  population 
and  taxation,  or  on  the  Federal  numbers.  The  other  party  proposes  that  tlie  white 
population  Hhall  be  combined  with  Federal  numbers,  and  shall,  mixed  in  equal  pro- 
portions, form  the  basis  of  Representation  in  both  Houses.  This  last  proposition 
must  be  equal.  All  feel  it  to  be  equal.  If  the  two  principles  are  combined  exactly, 
and  thus  combined,  form  the  basis  of  both  Houses,  the  compromise  must  be  perfectly 
equal. 

Is  the  other  proposition  equal  ?  1  ask  tlie  ^ntlemen  who  make  it,  if  they  think  it  so  ? 

The  party  in  favor  of  the  compound  basis  in  both  Houses  have  declared  their  con- 
viction, that  there  is  no  equality  in  the  proposition.  They  at  least  think  it  unequal. 
How  can  tliey  accede  to  a  proposition  as  a  compromise  which  they  firmly  believe  to 
be  unequal .'  Do  gentlemen  of  the  opposite  party  think  it  equal.'  If  they  do,  why 
refuse  to  take  what  they  offer  to  us  ? 

They  consent  that  the  Senate  shall  be  founded  on  the  mixed  basis,  and  the  House  of 
Delegates  on  the  white  basis.  If  this  be  equality,  why  will  they  not  take  the  Senate  } 
There  can  be  only  one  reason  for  rejecting  it — they  think  the  proposition  unequal. 
If  the  Senate  would  protect  the  East,  will  it  not  protect  the  West  also?  If  the  pro- 
position is  equal  when  the  Senate  is  tendered  by  Uiem  to  us,  is  it  not  equal  when  ten- 
dered by  us  to  them  ?  If  it  is  equal,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference 
to  which  party  the  Senate  is  assigned.  If  a  difficulty  arises,  it  is  because  the  propo- 
sition is  unequal ;  and  if  it  be  unequal,  can  gentlemen  believe  that  it  will  be  accepted  ? 
Ouffht  they  to  wish  it  ? 

Atler  the  warm  language  (to  use  the  mildest  phrase)  which  has  been  mingled  with 
argument  on  both  sides,  f  heard  with  inexpressible  satisfaction,  propositions  for  com- 
promise proposed  by  both  parties  in  the  language  of  conciliation.  I  hailed  these  au- 
spicious appearances  with  as  much  joy,  as  the  inhabitant  of  the  polar  regions  hails  the 
re-appearance  of  the  sun  afler  his  long  absence  of  six  tedious  months.  Can  these  ap- 
pearances prove  fallacious?  Is  it  a  meteor  we  have  seen  and  mistaken  for  that  splen- 
did luminary  which  dispenses  light  and  gladness  tliroughout  creation  ?  It  must  be  so, 
if  we  cannot  meet  on  equal  ground.  If  we  cannot  meet  on  the  line  that  divides  us 
equally,  then  take  the  hand  of  friendship,  and  make  an  equal  compromise ;  it  is  vain 
to  hope  that  any  compromise  can  be  maae. 
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Mr.  Mercer,  after  expressing  the  reluctance  which  he  felt  at  all  times  to  trespass  on 
the  time  of  the  House,  and  the  peculiar  embarrassment  under  which  he  now  laboured, 
referred  to  the  feelings  of  good  will  toward  every  part  of  Virginia,  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  to  me  Convention,  and  their  still  undiminished  force.  He  hoped 
the  asperities  of  all  parties  had  nearly  subsided,  and  that  the  Committee  had  attained 
tliat  state  of  tranquillity,  so  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  reason.  He  then  expressed 
toward  Judge  Marshall  a  fiUal  respect  and  veneration  not  surpassed  by  the  ties  which 
had  bound  him  to  a  natural  parent,  long  since  returned  to  the  dust.  Yet  he  was  un- 
able to  meet  his  proposition.  He  thought  complete  justice  had  not  been  done  to  their 
side  of  the  question.  All  their  opponents  had  conceded  that  if  equal  numbers  always 
possessed  equal  wealth,  numbers  might  be  ur^ed  as  a  fair  exponent  of  political  power: 
but  the  unequal  distribution  of  property  rendering  this  impossible,  some  protection 
was  needed  for  it.  But  did  gentlemen  ever  claim  any  thing  more  than  enough  of 
political  power  .^  He  adverted  to  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee — the  majority  which  had  been  for  the  white  basis,  and  the  vote  of 
Mr.  Madison  in  its  favour — the  subsequent  majority  of  two  in  the  House,  tinder 
these  circumstances,  they  might  have  at  once  decided  on  that  principle,  and  afler  ar- 
ranging the  Righi  of  Suffrage,  sent  both  to  the  people.  Then  they  should  have  had 
a  Senate  based  on  white  population,  ^arranged  in  lt£26,)  and  a  House  of  Delegates  on 
the  same  basis.  Yet  they  had  agreed  to  concede  so  far,  as  to  introduce  the  principle 
of  the  Federal  number  in  the  Senate.  Hence  he  argued  the  spirit  of  forbearance 
which  had  governed  the  West.  He  objected  to  insisting  on  a  security  beyond  the 
danger  which  called  for  it — ^and  from  tlie  examples  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  in- 
ferred that  no  fears  were  to  be  entertained  of  strife  between  the  two  Houses.  He 
went  into  a  statistical  statement  to  shew  that  the  results  of  white  population,  and  . 
quaUfied  voters  were  in  substaince  the  same. 

He  had  risen  to  shew,  that  the  majority  had  not  been  claimed  of  them  which  Mr. 
Marshall  said  ought  to  be  allowed,  only  as  a  defensive  guard ;  while  Mr.  Madison 
thought  that  security  would  be  given  by  adopting  the  whole  basis  in  one  House,  and 
the  Federal  numbers  in  the  other.  But  now,  a  principle  of  exact  equahty  and  not 
merely  of  defence  and  protection,  was  demanded. 

Mr.  Baldwin  addressed  the  Chair : 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  certainly  should  not  trespass  upon  the  attentfon  of  the  Committee, 
especially  at  this  late  period  of  the  debate,  but  for  one  consideration.  Having  on  a 
former  occasion  suggested  a  plan  of  compromise  substantially  the  same  with  that  now 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (5lr.  Cooke,)  and  the  merits  of  which  must 
be  weighed  in  determining  the  present  question,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  which  I  owe 
to  myself  and  my  constituents,  that  the  motives  for  my  conduct  should  be  distinctly 
understood.  There  are  some  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  who,  entertaining  an  enthusi- 
astic, and  no  doubt,  honest  attachment  to  the  existing  Constitution,  do  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  view  the  course  pursued  by  their  adversaries  with  sufficient  indulgence. 
Hence  we  have  had  charges  which  it  becomes  those  assailed  to  repel— charges  of 
such  a  nature,  as  may  be  l^st  repelled  by  a  free  and  candid  exposition  of  our  motives 
and  conduct. 

Though  I  do  not  profess,  Sir,  to  have  made  politics  my  study,  or  to  have  had  much 
experience  in  pubUc  affairs,  there  is  one  truth  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind,  which 
cannot  escape  the  most  casual  observer.  Whoever  acts  the  part  of  a  statesman,  how- 
ever humble,  or  however  distinguished,  is  compelled,  if  he  be  honest,  to  make  great 
iiacrifices.  On  this  occasion,  I  feel  myself  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  opinion,  of  feeling,  even  of  consbtency  itself.  It  shall  be  made,  fVeely 
made — upon  the  altar  of  my  country,  without  hesitating  a  moment  to  consider  the 
consequences  personal  to  myself.  My  only  answer,  tlierefore,  to  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency is,  that  I  confess  and  justify  it.  What  is  my  justification  ?  The  peace, 
the  happiness,  the  safety  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  momentous  crisis  in 
the  destiny  of  our  State.  In  Uiis  Assembly,  convened  by  the  highest  exercise  of 
sovereign  power,  the  waves  of  controversy  have  risen  to  a  great  height — they  have 
extended  beyond  us  in  every  direction,  and  threaten  to  overwhelm  the  whole  Com- 
monwealth. We  are  now  to  determine  whetlier  we  shall  pour  oil  upon  those  waves, 
or  permit  the  storm  to  rage  witli  reckless  and  resistless  fury.  Is  this  a  time  to  indulge 
the  pride  of  opinion,  the  spirit  of  party,  the  love  of  consistency ;  or  does  the  occasion 
demand  the  influence  of  widely  different  and  far  higher  motives  ? 

It  must  now  be  obvious  to  all,  that  if  this  disagreeable  and  dangerous  controversy 
is  to  be  happily  adjusted,  the  only  practicable  means  is  that  of  compromise.  The 
parties  on  this  floor  may  be  regarded  as  equally  balanced.  We  have  a  majority  of 
two  in  favour  of  the  wnite  basis  in  the  House  of  Dele^tes,  but  it  is  well  understood 
that  tliere  is  an  equal  majority  opposed  to  a  similar  basis  in  the  Senate.  If  both  par- 
ties should  remain  inflexible,  what  hope  is  there  of  a  profitable  termination  of  our 
labours  ?  Is  the  contest  to  be  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  session,  and 
upon  all  the  details  of  the  subject  ?   la  ihm  question  of  relative  political  power,  to 
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mingle  itaelf  with,  and  inflaence  the  conrideration  and  decision  of  every  propoeod 
amendment  in  the  Constitution  ?  Shall  we  exliaust  our  own  patience  and  that  of  the 
people,  and  finally  return  home,  not  the  harbingers  of  reconciliation  and  peace,  bat  of 
interminable  discord  and  hatred  ? 

These  considerations  have  forced  upon  my  mind  the  necessity  of  oompiomiae,  and 
I  have  yielded  to  that  necessity,  though  not  without  great  repugnance  and  difficulty. 
I  act  upon  my  own  responsibility,  wiUiout  pledging  or  committing  my  constitoents 
in  the  slightest  degree.  They  will  decide  tor  themselves;  and  are  capable  of  esti- 
mating the  magnitude  of  the  proposed  concession  on  their  part,  and  of  the  mischiefs 
which  it  is  intended  to  obviate. 

I  have  been  much  surprised  to  hear  it  repeatedly  asserted,  that  we  have  shewn  no 
spirit  of  conciliation,  on  our  part,  and  no  disposition  to  meet  the  adverse  party  on 
middle  ground.  What,  Sir,  was  the  original  demand  of  the  Western  members,  and 
those  associated  with  tliem?  They  contended  for  the  basis  of  white  population  in 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  as  required  by  justice,  sound  policy,  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  republican  system.  They  were  vijprorouslv  resisted,  on  the 
Sound,  that  property  would  be  rendered  insecure,  by  looking  only  to  numbers,  in 
e  apportionment  of  representation.  It  was  not  denied,  but  on  the  contrary  admits 
ted  by  several  of  the  Eastern  members,  that  as  a  general  rule,  the  majority  ought  to 
have  the  ascendancy  in  a  Republican  Government.  But  the  conflicting  interests 
existing  in  Virginia,  were  appealed  to  as  justifying  a  departure  from  that  rule,  f 
ask,  if  security  for  property  was  not  tlie  great  and  only  object  declared  by  those  op- 
|>osed  to  the  basis  of  white  population ;  and  if  that  security,  by  means  of'^ representa- 
tion, is  all  that  is  desired,  whether  it  be  not  furnished  by  the  concession  of  Federal 
numbers  in  the  Senate .' 

We  have  been  charged  at  one  moment  with  inconsistency;  and  at  another,* with 
inflexible  pertinacity.  These  imputations  may  be  retorted,  with  much  more  propriety, 
against  those,  from  whom  they  have  proceeded.  Representation,  according  to  Fede- 
ral numbers,  was  not,  in  tlie  nrst  instance,  demanded  in  this  Assembly  by  our  adver- 
saries. It  was  not  proposed,  until  afVer  stren^  had  been  gained  here,  and  with  the 
people,  by  the  powerful  efforts  made  to  excite  alarms  for  the  security  of  property. 
At  first,  nothinor  more  than  the  mixed  basis  of  white  population  and  taxation  was  re- 
quired. I  think  I  inav  confidently  assert,  that  a  compromise  might  have  been  had 
early  in  the  session,  by  yielding  tlie  mixed  basis  in  tlie  Senate — at  all  events,  by 
yielding  the  basis  of  taxation  in  that  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  latter  proposi- 
tion, it  will  be  recollected,  was  offered  as  a  scheme  of  compromise,  by  the  gentleman 
from  Fauquier,  TMr.  Scott.) 

But,  even  if  the  Federal  numbers  for  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  had  been 
originally  demanded  on  this  floor,  we  surely  meet  our  adversaries  on  middle  ground 
when  we  offer  to  yield  that  basis  in  the  Senate,  and  insist  only  upon  representation 
according  to  white  population  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  Gentlemen  must  not  re- 
gard us  as  conceding  nothing  on  our  part,  because  they  choose  to  consider  our  pre- 
tensions as  dan^rous  or  visionary.  They  will  gain  nothing  by  treating  all  proposi- 
tions for  alterations  of  the  existing  system,  as  the  wild  schemes  of  revolutionists  and 
mad  reformers.  Let  every  proposition  be  examined  upon  its  own  merits,  and  adopted, 
if  wise,  or  rejected,  if  mischievous.  For  myself,  I  can  freely  declare  that  there  are 
few  members  of  this  Assembly  who  estimate  the  existing  Constitution  more  highly 
than  I  do.  So  far  from  having  any  thirst  for  innovation,  I  have  been  uniformly  op- 
posed to  the  call  of  a  Convention,  believing  the  practical  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  been  substantially  good,  and  fearing  to  hazard  blessings  attained  in 
search  of  others,  perhaps  unattainaole.  I  am  not  disposed,  however,  to  shut  my  tjem 
against  the  defects  of  the  present  Constitution ;  and  there  is  surely  none  so  glaring 
as  the  inequality  of  representation.  On  this  subject,  I  would  ask  if  we  are  not  all 
reformers  ^  The  existing  plan  of  county  representation  has  no  advocates  in  this  Con- 
vention— no  one  here  will  raise  his  voice  in  favour  of  a  system  which  gives  to  one- 
third  of  the  people  the  election  of  one-half  the  representatives  in  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  Legislature ;  which  places  the  smallest  county  on  an  equal  footing  as 
regards  political  power  with  others  ten  times  superior  in  population,  territory  and 
wealth.  Even  my  worthy  and  eloquent  friend  from  Charles  City,  (Mr.  Tyler,) 
whose  constituents  have  so  much  reason  to  be  partial  to  the  present  system,  felt  him- 
self compelled  on  yesterdav  to  surrender  the  undue  advantages,  which  they  now  en- 
joy, to  what  he  considers  the  common  good. 

It  being  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  the  present  plan  of  Representation  is  defec- 
tive, and  ought  to  be  reformed,  the  question  has  of  course  arisen,  in  what  mode  tbs 
object  ought  to  be  effected  }  A  question  which  necessarily  involves  the  principles  by 
wnich  we  are  to  be  governed.  1  came  here,  Sir,  with  the  most  perfect  conviction, 
which  still  remains  unshaken,  that  Representation  ought  to  be  apportioned,  with  all 
practicable  equality,  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  amongst  the  qualified  voters; 
and  that  no  regard  to  relaUve  wealth  or  other  considerations,  can  justify  the  ratyjeo- 
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tioB  of  the  majority  to  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  minority.  In  eommon  with  the 
other  members  from  the  Western  part  of  the  State,  I  have  b^n  ^daced,  for  the  rear 
•one  already  suggested,  and  in  the  hope  of  quieting  the  public  mind,  now  so  greatly 
agitated,  to  make  a  concession,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  satisfactory  to  most  iS 
our  Eastern  brethren.  The  compromise  proposed  by  us,  while  it  does  not  surrender 
the  principles  for  which  we  have  contended,  fumisnes  all  the  security,  so  mnch  in- 
sisted upon,  which  can  be  derived  from  the  representation  of  property.  On  the  one 
hand,  while  the  wilt  of  the  majority  will  be  fully  and  (airly  expressed  in  the  most 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers  in  the  Senate  will,  if 
any  plan  of  property  Representation  can,  present  a  barrier  against  incursions  upon  the 
rights  of  property,  and  tiie  exaction  of  partial  or  excessive  contributions. 

But  it  has  been  urged,  that  if  the  same  basis  of  Representation  be  not  ad(^>ted  for 
both  branches  of  the  Legiidature,  there  will  be  a  continual  warfaro  between  the  two 
Houses — that  the  Senate  will  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  more  nume- 
rous body,  and  will  be  rendered  odious  with  the  people  by  the  cry  of  aristocracy.  My 
friend  and  colleague  (Mr.  Johnson)  in  his  argument  just  delivered,  has  showed  very 
clearly  the  eflSciency  heretofore  of  the  controlling  power  in  the  Senate.  Will  that 
efficiency  be  destroyed  by  giving  to  the  Senate  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers?  What, 
then,  would  be  the  effect  of  introducing  that  basis,  either  in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  into 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature.'  Sir,  I  have  uniformly  thought  and  declared,  that 
tlie  scheme  of  property  I&presentation,  instead  of  affording  the  protection  so  anxiously 
desired,  would  only  tend  to  impair  the  security  of  property,  it  matters  not  whether 
you  confine  the  prmciple  to  one  House,  or  infuse  it  into  both ;  you  will  equally  excite 
the  hostility  of  those  whose  poUtical  power  is  thereby  diminished.  The  people  are  not 
bhnd — they  will  see  and  understana  the  practical  operation  of  the  principle,  and  it  will 
mot  be  more  disguised  by  extending  it  to  both  branches,  than  by  communicating  it  to 
one  only.  The  cry  of  aristocracy  might  be  raised  by  demagogues  in  either  case,  with 
the  same  force  and  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  calling  back  gentlemen  to  a  calm  and  dis- 
passionate consideration  of  the  evil  consequences  to  which  their  principles  lead.  They 
cannot  be  persuaded,  that  the  best  security  for  property  is  to  be  found  in  the  moral 
•ense  and  mtelligence  of  the  community ;  m  the  natural  and  legitimate  inflnence  of 
wealtli,  talents  and  learning ;  in  the  common  interest  which  all  classes  have  in  a  just 
and  wholesome  course  of  legislation.  But  while  they  ask  for  power  as  the  only  ade- 
quate means  of  security,  do  they  not  perceive  how  odious  it  ^1  become  if  extended 
beyond  the  only  plausible  object  for  which  it  can  be  demanded  ?  The  majority  may 
be  reconciled  to  a  restraining  power  in  the  least  numerous  and  most  discreet  branch  oi 
the  Legislature;  a  power,  which  will  not  dictate,  but  merely  protect;  but  can  the^  be 
ever  reconciled  to  a  surrender  of  all  the  powers  of  Government  for  ages  to  come,  into 
the  hands  of  the  minority  ? 

It  is  &r.  Sir,  from  my  desire,  that  the  protection  conceded  by  the  compromise,  which 
we  propose,  should  prove  in  any  respect  illusory.  Though  extremely  averse  to  the 
concession,  yet  having  once  determined  upon  it,  I  am  prepared,  so  far  aa  I  am  con- 
eemed,  to  carry  it  into  effect,  fairly,  candidly  and  cheenully;  without  chaffering  or 
higgling  about  petty  details.  Let  the  Senate  be  so  organized  as  to  remove  all  reason- 
able objections  from  the  other  side,  to  its  efficiency  in  resisting  any  apprehended  in- 
vasions by  the  Lower  House,  of  the  rights  of  property.  Thus  far  I  am  willing  to  go, 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  for  the  sake  of^  peace ;  and  upon  the  supposition  that 
both  parties  are  equally  confident  in  the  justice  of  their  origmal  demands,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  perceive  how  the  terms  which  we  offer  can  be  regarded  as  inadequate. 

It  was  urged,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  yourself  on  yesterday,  by  way  of  objection  to  onr 
terms  of  compromise,  that  a  fair  deduction  from  our  own  principles  would  not  give  the 
whole  white  population  aa  the  proper  basis  for  the  House  of  Delegates,  but  only  the 
qualified  voters,  who  alone  enjoy  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  Tou  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  the  Western  people,  according  to  the  relative  proportions  of  qualified  voters, 
would  gain  less,  than  by  assuming  me  whole  white  population  as  the  standard.  Ana 
hence  you  inferred,  that  instead  ofrequirinji;  the  basis  of^  white  population  for  the  House 
of  Delegates,  we  ought  to  be  contented  with  that  of  cjualified  voters.  Without  going 
into  any  examination  of  your  premises,  I  cannot  admit  the  correctness  of  your  conclu- 
sion. I  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  myself  with  the  basis  of  qualified  voters  for  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature ;  but  who  of  the  opposite  party  would  be  willing  to  adopt 
it?  And  where  would  be  the  propriety  of  introducing  it  into  the  House  of  Delegates, 
if  Federal  numbers  should  be  the  rule  for  the  Senate  ?  Tou  do  not  propose  to  make 
any  deduction  &om  the  Federal  numbers,  embracing  all  the  whites  and  three-fifths  of 
all  other  persons;  then  why  insist,  that  any  deduction  should  be  made  from  the  baaia 
of  white  population  ? 

If  the  terms  of  compromise  which  we  propose  be  not  unjust  nor  unequal  as  regards 
the  adverse  party,  then  why  not  adopt  them  ?  Why  do  genUemen  insist  upon  a  plan 
of  Repreaentition  inexpressibly  odious  to  the  Western  people?    We  have  been  told 
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repeatedly  y  with  great  propriety,  in  the  conrse  of  our  debates,  that  in  the  cooetmcting 
our  fundamental  law,  not  only  the  rights  and  interests,  but  even  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  ought  to  be  consulted.  We  ought  not  to  wound  that  pride  of  character,  with- 
out which,  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  will  agree  with  me,  there  can  be  notbinff 
estimable.  I  do  most  heartily  wish  that  by  any  exertion  of  my  humble  talents,  I  could 
impress  upon  this  Committee  what  are  the  feelings  of  the  Western  people  on  this  sub- 
ject.  I  am  sure  that  they  are  not  correctly  understood  by  many  persons  in  this  body ; 
and  if  properly  estimated,  would  lead  to  a  more  calm  and  deliberate  consideration 
of  the  question.  The  Eastern  people  demand,  as  we  are  told,  only  security — not  for 
their  personal  rights,  but  for  their  property;  and  it  is  granted,  by  conceding  Repre- 
•entatioD  according  to  Federal  numbers  in  the  Senate.  They  would  sustain  no  pangs 
of  humiliation  by  yielding  to  the  basis  of  white  population  in  the  House  of  Delegates ; 
and  would  soon  become  reconciled  to  the  compromise.  What  do  the  Western  peo- 
ple demand  ?  That  equal  Representation  which  is  to  giye  protection  not  only  to  their 
property,  but  to  their  persons ;  and  place  them  upon  an  equality  with  the  other  free- 
men of  the  Commonwealth.  Let  the  principle  of  Federal  numbers,  in  whatever  de- 
cree, be  introduced  into  both  Houses,  and  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  the  West  will  never 
he  satisfied.  They  con  never  consent  to  be  put  upon  a  footing,  in  the  apportionment 
of  political  p6wer,  with  the  slave  who  moves  and  toils  at  the  command  of  his  master. 
They  will  not,  cannot,  dare  not  submit  to  it.  They  dare  not  so  degrade  themselves 
in  their  own  eyes — in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world— even  in  the  eyes  of  their  brethren 
who  now  require  the  concesuon. 

And  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  notice  a  topic  of  the  gravest  character,  which  has 
been  several  times  brought  to  our  view,  by  Eastern  members,  in  the  course  of  debate. 
I  mean  a  separation  of  the  State — at  one  time  gently  insinuated — at  another  wrapt 
up  in  beautiful  rhetorical  language,  and  finally  expressed  in  what  has  been  emphati- 
cally called  plain  old  English.  1  am  not  disposed,  Sir,  to  regard  such  menaces,  be- 
cause I  am  aware  of  the  extremities  of  intellectual  warfare,  and  can  estimate  the  effer- 
vescence of  momentary  excitement.  They  would  not  be  impressed  upon  my  mind, 
but  for  a  corresponding  sentiment,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe,  prevails  amongst 
the  Western  people.  1  do  not  say  that  if  slave  Representation  should  be  forced  upon 
them,  they  wiU  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion,  or  in  any  wise  resist  the  constituted 
authorities.  Far  from  it.  But  within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  they  will 
carry  their  opposition  to  the  utmost  limit ;  and  the  members  of  this  Committee  can 
estimate  the  leehngs  of  hostility  by  which  it  will  be  accompanied.  The  final  result 
will  be  a  separation  of  the  State.  No  one  can  doubt  that  if  such  an  event  should  be 
perseveringly,  though  peaceably  sought,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  State,  it  would  be 
ultimately  conceded. 

I  beg.  Sir,  to  be  distinctly  understood.  There  is  no  one  in  this  Committee,  to 
whom  the  idea  of  such  a  separation  is  more  abhorrent  than  myself.  I  believe  there 
Is  no  man  here,  who  wishes  separation  for  its  own  sake,  or  who  could  contemplate  it 
for  a  moment,  except  as  a  refuge  from  greater  evib.  If  there  were  any  such  man,  I 
would  say  to  him,  in  the  language  of  an  immortal  bard, 

**  If  thou  do'ft  congent 
To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair ; 
And  if  thoQ  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  spider  ever  twisted  from  her  womb. 
Will  servo  to  strangle  thee." 

We  should  look  forward  to  such  a  calamity,  only  to  deprecate  and  avoid  it.  Surely, 
it  will  not — must  not  be.  Separate  Virginia!  Shall  she  be  shorn  of  her  strength, 
her  influence,  and  her  fflory  ?  Shall  her  voice  of  command,  of  persuasion,  and  re- 
proof, be  no  longer  heard  in  tlie  National  Councils  ?  Shall  she  no  more  be  looked  up 
to  as  the  guide  of  the  strong,  the  guardian  of  tlie  weak,  and  the  protector  of  the  op- 
pressed? Break  in  twain  the  most  precious  jewel,  and  the  separated  parts  are  com- 
paratively worthless.  Divide  Virgima,  and  both  the  East  and  the  West  will  sink  into 
insignificance,  neglect  and  contempt. 

I  rose,  Mr.  Chau-man,  to  make  but  a  few  remarks,  and  have  detained  the  Committee 
longer  than  I  contemplated.  I  am  thankful  for  the  indulgent  attention  with  which  I 
have  been  heard,  and  regret  my  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  I  would  to 
God,  that  for  this  single  occasion  only,  I  could  utter  my  feehngs  in 

"  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum." 

I  would  kindle  a  flame,  which  should  find  an  altar  in  every  heart,  which  should  bum 
to  aslies  the  prejudices  of  the  hour,  and  the  petty  interests  of  the  day,  and  throw  upon 
our  path  of  duty  a  strong  and  steady  light,  directing  us  forward  to  the  permanent 
welnre,  safety  and  honour  of  Virginia. 
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Mr.  Leigh,  after  noticing  some  of  Mr.  B's  statements,  went  on  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Johnson — and  complained,  that  they  were  constantly  called  upon  to  respect  the 
feelings  of  the  West,  and  to  make  a  Ck»nstitution  that  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
West,  but  nobody  seemed  to  consider  the  feelings  of  the  East  at  all,  or  to  care  whe* 
ther  the  Constitution  was  acceptable  to  the  East  or  not.  If  gentlemen  asked  for  sym- 
pathy, let  them  shew  it — if  tliey  insisted,  that  their  theoretical  claims  should  be  con- 
sidered, let  the  practical  claims  of  the  £ast  be  considered  also.  He  insisted  on  the 
prejudices  which  would  assail  a  Senate  differently  constituted  from  the  House  of  De- 
legates— it  would  be  branded  in  its  very  birth  with  ^*  Aristocracy"  upon  its  front — it 
would  be  sent  forth  with  the  cry  of  "  mad-do^,"  to  make  its  way  among  the  people. 
He  strongly  objected  to  the  interpretation  whidi  Mr.  Mercer  had  put  upon  Mr.  Madi- 
son's speech,  as  advising  the  Committee  to  accept,  by  way  of  compromise,  different 
bases  in  ^e  two  Houses.  Did  Mr.  M.  forget,  that  tbat  gentleman  had  twice,  in  Com- 
mittee, voted  against  that  proposition  for  a  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates.^ 
On  the  question  of  FederaJ  numbers,  they  had  enjoyed  the  happiness  and  honour  of 
receiving  his  vote.  He  differed  from  Mr.  M.  entirely,  as  to  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son's speech  in  the  Committee,  and  stated  what  was  his  understanding  of  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  He  commented  with  severity  on  Mr.  M's  profession  of  filial  respect  for 
Mr.  Marshall,  accompanied  by  an  entire  disregard  of  that  gentleman's  advice,  and 
insisted  on  this  as  one  illustration  of  the  truth  of  his  own  remark,  that  in  this  countrj^, 
sons  were  always  wiser  than  their  fathers.  From  whatever  other  quarter  the  spirit 
of  conciliation  had  proceeded,  he  never  expected  to  see  one  scintilla  of  it  from  him. 

Mr.  Mercer  replied,  that  he  had  not  intended  to  misrepresent  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Madison.  He  had  understood  that  gentleman  as  recommending  Federalnumbers,  only 
so  far  as  th^y  would  operate  as  a  protection  to  the  peculiar  property  of  the  East 
With  re^d  to  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Richmond,  he  had  had  the  happiness 
of  knowing  him  for  thirty  years.  That  gentleman  was  his  friend  and  his  father's 
friend.  No  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  would,  he  trusted,  ever  be 
able  to  sever  that  bond ;  and  he  cared  for  no  other  consequence  that  might  follow  them. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  when  he  wished  to  allay  irritated  feeUngs,  he  had  found  that  the 
best  way  was  never  to  allude  to  them.  The  certain  effect  of  a  different  course,  was 
rather  to  exasperate  than  allay  the  irritation. 

In  reply  to  a  personal  appeal  of  Mr.  Leiffh  to  himself,  he  bore  testimony,  that  in 
his  opimon,  the  charge  of  aristocracy  brought  against  the  existing  Constitution,  was 
wholly  unfounded ;  but,  he  did  not  beheve  with  Mr.  L.,  that  that  charge  bad  been  the 
main  cause  of  calhng  this  Convention.  It  had  been  used  indeed,  as  a  powerful  wea- 
pon in  the  hands  of  men,  who  felt  that  they  were  deprived  of  their  just  rights.  The 
cry  of  mad-dog  had  been  raised  against  the  present  Senate ;  but,  they  hiul  survived 
the  cry,  and  had  had  Uie  pleasure  of  hearing  blessing  sung  by  the  same  lips.  The 
Senates  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  of  the  United  States,  had  all  been 
quoted  in  this  very  light,  by  gentlemen  themselves ;  and  the  Senate  of  Maryland 
was  an  example  in  point,  to  shew  that  a  small  body  could  resist  with  firmness,  and 
maintain  the  stand  it  had  taken. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  M.  he  urged  this  consideration,  that  that  could  not  be  called  middle 

Sound,  where  one  party  surrendered  all  they  had  been  contending  for,  to  the  other, 
ow,  tne  West  had  for  eight  weeks  been  contending,  to  secure  themselves  frt)m  a 
system,  which  placed  the  power  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  a  minority:  but,  the 
principle  of  that  gentleman's  compromise,  was  to  propose  a  principle  which  con- 
fessedly did  this  very  thing  in  botli  branches  of  the  Legislature.  To  yield  this,  was 
to  yield  the  whole  they  had  been  contending  for.  The  West  had  set  out  with  con- 
tending, that  the  power  should  reside  with  the  majority  in  both  branches.  The  East 
contended,  that  it  should  remain  with  a  minority  in  both  branches.  If  the  mixed 
basis  should  be  adopted  in  both  Houses,  the  power  would  be  in  a  minority  in  both 
Houses.     Was  this  compromise .'     Or,  was  it  not  complete  and  entire  surrender .' 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  Mr.  Johnson's  motion  to  strike  out,  and  the  votes 
stood — Ayes  48,  Noes  47.  The  Chair  voting  in  the  negative,  made  a  tie ;  and  so  the 
motion  was  negatived. 

So  the  Committee  refused  to  strike  out  the  word  ''  Resolved,"  in  the  first  clause  of 
Mr.  Upshur's  proposition  for  compromise,  thereby  leaving  it  open  for  amendments. 

[On  this  motion,  Mr.  Monroe  voted  Aye :  Messrs.  Madison,  Marshall,  and  Plea- 
sants, No.] 

Mr.  Upshur,  with  a  view  to  test  the  sense  of  the  Committee  on  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  three  ratios  in  his  plan  should  be  retained,  or  only  two  of  them,  moved  to 
amend  the  proposition,  by  striking  therefrom  the  second  of  the  ratios,  viz:  "  white 
population  and  taxation  combined. ' 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  words  were  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Upshur  moved  a  further  amendment,  changing  the  number  of  Senators  fi:om 
« thirty"  to  « thirty-two." 

This  motion  prevailed — Ayes  53. 
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FMessn.  Madison,  Monroe,  Marthall  and  Giles,  Aje.] 
*     Mr.  Powell  said,  that  since  the  question  of  the  basis  seemed  now  decided,  thers 
could  be  no  reason  for  extending  the  number  of  the  Senate ;  and  he  therefore  moved 
to  amend,  by  striking  out  "  thirty-two,"  and  inserting  "  twenty-four." 

The  Question  being  taken,  the  motion  was  negatived — Ayes  40,  Noes  48. 

rMr.  Madison,  Aye  :  Messrs.  Monroe,  Marshall  and  Giles,  No.] 

Mr.  Scott,  considering  it  impossible  at  present  to  fix  on  any  permanent  future  prin- 
ciple of  apportionment,  whicli  would  be  generally  acceptable,  moved  to  strike  out  the 
third  clause  of  Mr.  Upshur's  proposition. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Upshur,  as  going  to  undo  all  that 
had  been  done,  and  lead  only  to  the  call  of  a  new  Convention.  If  Die  principle  was 
fair  now,  it  would  be  as  fair  always.  To  destroy  its  permanence,  would  be  to  impair 
the  ffround  of  compromise. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  from  the  equal  vote  in  striking  out  Mr.  Upshur's  proposition,  it  was 
plain  that  the  scheme,  in  its  present  form,  was  not  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the 
House.  He  had  made  the  motion,  expecting  that  some  gentleman  would  substitute 
another  scheme  of  future  apportionment. 

The  question  being  taken,  it  was  ne^tived — Ayes  31,  Noes  not  counted. 

Mr.  Mercer  now  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Upshur's  proposition,  by  substituting  the 
following: 

*'  Representation  in  the  Senate  shall  be  based  on  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, 
including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  indians  not  taxed, 
and  adding  to  the  aforesaid  number  of  free  persons,  three-fiflhs  of  all  other  persons : 
and  the  Senate  shall  consist  of  a  number  not  exceeding  ,  and  its  term  of  service 
and  classification  remain  as  at  present." 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  the  same  question  had  in  substance  been  decided  already.  He 
called  upon  all  who  were  in  favour  of  seeing  the  two  Houses  harmonious  in  their 
or^nization,  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Powell  asked  the  mover,  if  this  was  not  word  for  word  the  same  propodtion 
once  moved  by  the  gentleman  from  Goochland,  (Mr.  Pleasants  ?) 

Mr.  Mercer  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

After  some  conversation  as  to  the  effect  of  the  motion  between  Messrs.  Mercer, 
P.  P.  Barbour,  Johnson  and  Leigh, 

Mr.  Pleasants  announced  his  determination  to  vote  against  the  amendment.  He 
adverted  to  his  peculiar  situation  (in  relation  to  his  district,)  and  went  into  a  lustorj 
of  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  then  declared  his  preference  to  the  plan  of  county 
Representation.  If  he  could  set  such  a  plan,  graduated  to  suit  his  views  of  propriety, 
he  would  vote  for  it.  He  dicTnot  hold  himself  bound  by  any  former  vote,  and  nad  so 
stated  at  the  time.  Could  a  good  system  of  county  Representation  be  engrafted  in 
the  proposition  he  had  formerly  offered,  and  which  was  now  offered  by  M^.  Mercer, 
he  would  support  it.  He  did  not  fully  know  the  sentiments  of  his  constituents — and 
he  believed  nis  course  would,  in  these  circumstances,  be  approved. 

Mr.  Mercer  disclaimed  any  intention  of  involving  the  gentleman  in  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  P.  said,  he  did  not  believe  the  gentleman  could  involve  him  in  any  difficult 
whatever — He  had  no  fears  on  that  score. 

Mr.  Mercer  explained  the  reasons  at  some  length,  which  had  induced  him  to  move 
the  amendment.  The  Committee  had  arrived  at  that  point,  when  such  a  question 
ought  to  be  prescribed.  They  had  got  to  the  end  of  one  path — he  now  presented  to 
them  another.  He  expressed  his  hope  of  Mr.  Marshall's  vote,  after  what  had  fallen 
from  him  in  relation  to  it.  He  had  hoped  for  the  gentleman's  from  Goochland  also, 
which  would  have  made  the  vote  stand  50  to  46.  'The  proposition  of  Mr.  Upshur  was 
for  a  county  Representation,  and  the  amendment  had  no  other  in  view.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  for  the  vote  of  Mr.  Pleasants. 

Mr.  Gordon  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Mercer's  amendment. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved,  that  the  Committee  rise.  The  motion  was  negatived— Ayes 
42,  Noes  50. 

Mr.  Johnson  suggested  to  Mr.  Mercer  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  his  amend- 
ment. Let  Mr.  Upshur's  be  first  modified  and  amended  by  its  friends.  It  was  not 
proper  to  press  the  gentleman  from  Goochland,  under  his  present  circumstances. 

Mr.  Mercer  consented  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Leigh  said  it  was  manifest,  gentlemen  thought  that  by  holding  out,  some  of 
their  side  would  go  over. 

Mr.  Johnson  mstinctly  avowed  that  to  be  the  ground  on  which  he  suggested  ths 
delay. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  this  would  shew  gentlemen  what  effect  their  supposed  pledge  bad 
had.  He  knew,  that  those  gentlemen  would  not  be  influenced  by  any  thing  he  could 
say,  but  would  act  for  themselves. 

Tie  then  moved,  that  the  Committee  rise:  the  motion  prevailed :  (it  was  now  near 
4  o'clock.)    The  Committee  then  rose,  and  thereupon  the  House  adjourned. 
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SATURDAY,  Decembeb  6, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Parks,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Bfr.  Gordon  moved,  that  when  the  Convention  adjonmed,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  at  1  o'clock. 

The  motion  gave  rise  to  desultory  conversation  on  the  subject  df  a  place  of  meeting 
for  the  Convention,  which  resulted  in  a  refusal  to  take  up  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  that  subjec^t,  and  an  agreement  to  meet  on  Monday  at  2  o'clock,  (allowing  time  for 
the  Legislature  to  convene  and  get  through  its  morning  business.) 

The  Convention  then  went  again  into  Committee  otthe  Whole,  Mr.  P.  P. Barbonr 
in  the  Chair. 

And  the  question  being  on  Mr.  Gordon's  amendment  to  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Upshun 

xlfr.  Gordon  modified  it,  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

'*  Resolvedf  That  the  representation  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia, shall  be  apportioned  as  follows :  ' 

"  'There  shall  be  thirteen  Senators  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Mountains,  and  nine- 
teen Ekist  of  those  Mountains. 

**  There  shall  be  in  the  House  of  Delegates  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  mem- 
bers, of  whom  twentv-nine  shall  be  elected  from  the  district  West  of  the  Alleffbany 
Mountains;  twenty -four  from  the  Vallev  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge; 
forty  firom  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  of  Tide- water,  and  thirty-four  thence  below." 

Mr.  Powell  eave  notice,  that  in  case  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Gordon  should  be  re- 
jected, he  womd  offer  another,  which  he  read,  and  which  went,  in  substance,  to  give 
to  the  Senate  the  power  to  amend  revenue  bills ;  with  a  proviso,  that  in  case  of  a  die- ' 
agreement  between  the  two  Houses  on  such  a  bill,  the  revenue,  as  enacted  for  the 
previous  year,  should  continue. 

Mr.  Morris  said,  that  this  long,  and  to  many,  wearisome  discussion,  must  have  con- 
irinced  all  of  one  fact,  a  fact  so  evident,  that  none  could  shut  their  eyes  against  it ; 
that,  however  anxious  the  Committee  might  be  so  to  apportion  the  future  representa- 
tion of  the  State  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  confessed  inequality  which  now  existed,  no 
general  principle  that  could  be  proposed,  would  obtain  the  vote  of  such  a  majority  as 
Siat  it  might  be  carried  with  any  confidence  to  their  constituents.  Tet  all  were 
agreed,  tliat  the  obtaining  of  Uiis  object  formed  one  of  the  leading  causes,  which  had 
led  to  the  call  of  this  Convention :  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  prime  considerations, 
which  had  induced  the  people  to  vote  in  its  favour.  He  professed  himself  desirous 
to  establish  some  rule,  on  this  subject,  which  misht  apply  not  merely  to  the  present 
moment,  but  to  all  future  time:  but  he  was  satisfied,  that,  situated  as  the  Convention 
now  was,  no  permanent  arrangement,  looking  to  futurity,  could  be  agreed  upon.  But 
the  hopelessness  of  this  was  no  reason  why  some  present  arrangement  ougnt  not  to 
be  made..  If  they  could  not  do  all  the  ^ooid  they  desired,  let  them  do  all  that  was  in 
their  power.  The  result  of  the  calculations  on  both  sides  shewed,  that  a  House  of 
Delegates  constructed  on  the  principle  of  qualified  voters,  and  one  on  the  compound 
basis  of  population  and  property,  would  not  differ  by  more  than  three,  perhaps  only 
by  two  members.  As  to  the  objection  that  unless  some  permanent  rule  of  apportion- 
ment should  be  settled,  discontent  would  again  arise  and  a  new  Convention  be  called, 
iie  thought  the  experience  the  people  had  had  on  the  present  occasion  was  a  pretty 
good  security  against  any  speedy  resort  to  that  expedient.  But,  if  such  Convention 
was  to  assemble,  the  future  rule  of  apportionment  might  be  left  to  them.  Tet,  he 
was  wlUinfi^  to  lend  his  aid  in  the  effort  to  fix  it  now.  His  own  preference  was^  for 
the  Fedenu  number  as  a  just  medium  between  the  ratios  of  population  and  taxation. 
He  repelled  the  charge  of  aristocracy  made  against  this  arrangement,  by  appealing  to 
the  prmciples  and  virtues  of  the  founders  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  three  venerable 
men,  (two  of  whom  had  fought  in  defence  of  hberty,)  who  had  given  it  their  sano- 
tion  on  the  present  occasion.  He  never  could  be  made  to  believe  that  «uch  men 
were  the  firiends  of  aristocracy.  But,  if  the  time  for  carrying  such  a  principle  as  the 
basis  of  both  Houses  was  past,  still  he  was  in  favour  of  doing  what  might  allay  dis- 
contents for  the  present.  He  was  utterly  opposed  to  basing  the  two  Houses  on  dif- 
ftrent  ratios  of  repr mentation,  as  leading  to  discord  and  providing  opposite  and  con- 
flicting influences  which  must  forever  keep  the  vessel  of  State  m>m  the  harbour  of 
the  public  good.  He  had  no  belief  in  the  doctrines  so  commonly  maintained  by  wri- 
ters, and  advocated  here,  of  the  efficacy  of  checks  and  balances.  In  a  Grovemment 
like  that  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  source  of  power  was  not  in  the  people,  but  in  a 
monarch,  claiming  it  by  divine  right  and  hereditary  descent,  they  might  be  necessary 
and  were  certainly  operative;  but  in  a  Grovemment  like  ours,  none  dfthe  arguments 
in  their  favour  applied.  The  true  check  here  was  the  distribution  of  power  into 
many  hands.  This  principle  would  be  met  by  placing  the  power  of  Legislation  in 
two  different  branches — without  making  the  two  Houses  antagonists.    The  Const!- 
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tation  provided  a  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  Department,  not  that  they  mi^it 
oppose  each  other,  but  act  in  harmony.  It  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  op- 
pose the  execution  of  the  Legislative  will,  but  to  comply  with  it:  nor  was  it  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Judiciary  to  give  an  interpretation  to  tlie  laws,  opposite  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  enacted,  but  conformable  to  it.  In  support  of  the  general  views 
he  had  ffiven,  he  referred  to  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Taylor  of  Caroline.  He 
appealed  also  to  what  Mr.  Johnson  had  admitted  on  the  subject  of  a  want  of  harmo- 
nious action  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  constituted  in  so  difierent 
a  manner  as  was  proposed,  and  his  personal  preference  of  Mr.  Upshur's  plan  of  com- 
promise to  that  of  Mr.  Cooke.  He  concluded  by  expressing  his  determination  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Gordon's  amendment,  reserving  himself  as  to  its  details,  which  he  had 
not  examined. 

Mr.  Stanard  expressed  his  view  of  the  proposition  to  be  the  same,  with  that  just  ex- 
pressed, and  his  determination  to  vote  for  it.  It  corresponded  with  a  proposition  men- 
tioned by  himself  to  the  Committee  three  weeks  since.  He  did  not  mean  to  pledge 
himself  to  all  the  details,  in  which  he  thought  there  were  some  errors;  but  he  wished 
to  take  tliis  step  to  remove  existing  difficulties,  and  if  nothing  more  could  be  done, 
leave  the  future  apportionment  to  he  settled  hereafler. 

Mr.  Cooke  rose  to  compare  the  details  of  the  two  plan^  now  before  the  Committee^ 
viz :  the  schemes  of  Messrs.  Upshur  and  Gordon.    According  to  these  plans, 
By  Mr.  Gordon's,  Senate  of  32,  13  West,    19  East. 

Mr.  Upshur's     do.  14  18 

Here  is  a  dinerence  in  favour  of  the  West,  of  l-3d  part  of  the  whole  Senate. 
By  Mr.  Gordon's  House  of  Delegates,  of  120,  50  West,    70  East 

Mr.  Upshur's  do  48  72 

Thus  the  plan  of  Mr.  Gordon  is  preferable  to  that  of  Mr.  Upshur,  one-sixth ;  thus 
in  the  two  Houses,  the  difference  between  the  two  plans  is  very  inconsiderable.  But 
in  another  respect  there  is  a  very  important  difference.  That  of  Mr.  U.  contains  a 
principle  of  future  apportionment,  a  principle  of  vitality  and  self-preservation,  which 
Mr.  G's  entirely  wants.  He  would  therefore  say  it  with  all  due  respect,  that  Mw- 
G's  was  a  mere  shifl  and  temporary  expedient,  to  get  clear  of  present  embarrass- 
ments. Much  as  he  desired  to  support  any  plan  which  came  from  that  quarter — from 
a  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  been  so  much  indebted  as  a  faithful  friend  of  reform — 
yet  he  could  not  support  a  plan  which  settled  no  principle,  and  was  merely  a  tempo- 
rary patch- work  of  a  Constitution,  to  be  torn  to  pieces  some  five  or  seven  years  hence 
by  the  agitators  and  Jacobins  of  that  day :  and  this,  he  said,  was  with  him  a  vital  ob- 
jection, and  such  a  one  as  would  induce  the  people  of  the  West,  to  a  man,  to  reject 
any  such  Constitution. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  sorry  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  apply  the  word 
"  shift,"  to  his  proposition,  though  from  the  expression  of  personal  kindness  to  him- 
self afterwards,  he  did  not  suppose  the  gentleman  meant  it  in  an  offensive  sense. 
[Mr.  Cooke  said,  certainly  not.]  Mr.  Gordon  went  on  to  say,  that  he  had  sat  a  silent 
spectator  of  the  debates  on  this  question,  but  it  seemed  to  be  evident  that  the  Con- 
vention could  not  agree  upon  any  future  apportionment.  What  then  were  we  to  do  ? 
Sit  here  in  equilHrrio,  doin?  nothing— or  shall  we  return  home,  with  a  blank  piece  of 
paper .'  He  had  considered  tliis  subject  well :  he  was  for  repoising  the  Constitution 
upon  its  ancient  foundations — for  redressing  the  inequalities  of  the  representation — 
and  leavin^it  to  the  aged  and  the  wise  men  of  the  land  to  arrange  some  other  Con- 
stitution. But  he  could  not  consent  to  sit  here,  waiting  till  some  scheme  should  be 
supported  by  one  or  two  votes  tlirown  into  the  scale,  and  making  a  meagre  majority; 
tlien  sending  out  a  Constitution,  so  made,  and  carrying  discord  and  confusion  among 
the  good  people  of  Virginia.  But,  if  gentlemen  on  ho\h  sides  could  agree  on  any 
future  apportionment,  by  a  large  majority,  he  for  one  would  be  most  happy  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Upshur  briefly  stated  the  reasons  why  he  should  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Gordon.  The  distribution  of  power  for  Uie  present,  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
in  his  own  proposition,  and  would  at  all  events,  disembarrass  the  subject  of  quay 
difficulties.  As  to  the  question  of  future  apportionment,  the  adoption  of  the  ameacU 
ment  would  not  preclude  any  arrangements  for  that  object,  and  he  declared  it  to  be 
his  intention,  should  the  proposition  carn^,  to  move  as  an  amendment,  the  same  pio- 
vision  for  future  apportionment,  as  had  formed  a  part  of  his  own  scheme. 

Mr.  Doddrid^  now  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Grordon  the 
following  substitute : 

"  Afler  the  next  Census  to  be  taken  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  once, 
at  least,  in  every  ten  years  thereafVer,  there  shall  be  a  new  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Delegates,  on  the  basis  of  white  population,  and  in  the 
Senate  on  that  of  the  Federal  number — and  all  future  enumerations  for  the  purposes 
of  apportionment,  may  be  made,  either  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  those  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  discretion  of  the  General  Aasembly.    And  wheaeyer  a  new  ap- 
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portionmexit  of  lUpresentation  shall  be  made,  there  shall  be  a  new  assessment  of  taxes 
in  the  State." 

In  giving  his  reasons  for  moving  this  substitute,  Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  bis  assent 
to  the  Federal  number  as  a  basis  for  the  Senate,  was  given  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
white  basis  should  be  adopted  for  the  House  of  Delegates.  This  was  the  last  step  he 
could  take  with  a  view  to  compromise. 

His  objection  to  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Gordon  arose  from  its  containing  no  plan  for 
any  future  apportionment  of  Representation.  Unless  they  could  agree  to  a  Constitu- 
tion which  should  cause  Representation  to  graduate  itself  according  to  some  just  prin- 
ciple mutually  agreed  upon,  they  had  better  do  notliing  at  all :  a  Constitution  with- 
out this  feature  would  create  more  dissatisfaction  than  existed  at  present.  He  was 
fully  confident  that  the  West  would  accent  nothing  short  of  the  white  basis  in  the 
House  of  Delegates  at  least :  he  believed  they  might  consent  with  some  unanimity  to 
that  as  a  compromise.  He  declared  for  himself,  and  for  himself  alone,  that  he  should 
determine  between  this  day  and  Tuesday  next,  whether  he  could  farther  serve  his  con- 
stituents by  remaining  here  any  longer. 

Mr.  Leigh  rose  to  express  his  sense  of  what  was  the  true  amount  of  Mr.  Dod- 
dridge's amendment.  Mr.  Grordon's  plan  of  distributing  the  Representation  was  based 
substantially  on  the  white  populatiob  as  exhibited  by  the  Census  of  18^20 — though  not 
actually  so  m  all  the  details,  but  throwing  fractions  out  of  view,  it  is  in  fact  the  basis 
of  white  population  according  to  that  Census.  Now,  said  Mr.  L.  the  gentleman 
from  Brooke  taking  the  Census  of  Ib'l^O,  and  having  respect  to  the  white  population 
exclusively,  demands  that  this  shall  be  established  as  a  rule  for  all  future  time,  as 
the  basis  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  It  is,  therefore,  precisely  the  same  question  we 
have  been  discussing  for  so  long  a  time;  it  is  brought  forwaro  again,  and  will,  I  sup- 
pose, be  repeated  until  the  repetition  shall  be  considered  hopeless  ,  and  then,  the  gen- 
tleman tells  us,  he  shall  determine  whetlier  to  go  home  or  not.  Are  we  to  understand 
this  as  a  menace,  that  the  Western  members  will  secede  in  a  body  ?  Such  an  idea 
has  been  suggested  out  of  doors — are  we  to  understand  it  as  now  threatened  here.' 

Mr.  Doddridge  (looking  towards  the  reporter.)  1  hope  my  words  will  be  remem- 
bered : — I  said  that  speaking  for  myself,  and  myself  alont,  I  should  determine  whether 
I  could  be  of  any  farther  service  to  my  constituents  by  remaining  longer  here. 

Mr.  Leigh.  If  the  gentleman  shall  secede,  himself,  alone,  why  then  we  shall  cany 
our  proposition.  X  am  not  now  to  understand  him  as  threatening  a  secession  of  the 
West,  if  we  are  to  remain  together,  then  the  gentleman  is  to  be  understood  as  say- 
luff  that  thev  will ''  stand  firm,    and  not  advance  another  step. 

Let  me  address  one  word  to  the  Representatives  of  my  Western  fellow-citizens  (for 
thejT  are  my  fellow-citizens,  and  it  is  my  wish  that  they  may  long  remain  so :)  all  we 
ask  is  a  Representation  of  those  interests  which  we  hoM  and  which  they  do  not :  but  if 
there  is  to  be  the  smallest  infusion  of  such  a  principle,  then  tliey  say  tliat  the  West 
will  not  adopt  such  a  system.  What  does  this  prove .'  That  their  attachment  to  us 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Northern  States  toward  their  Southern  brethren :  the^  do 
BOt  feel  any  thing  like  so  warm  a  regard  to  a  union  with  us,  as  the  States  of  the 
North  did  to  a  union  with  those  of  the  South.  For,  what  is  the  fact }  When  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  this  very  conflict  took  place :  the  same 
claim  was  advanced  by  the  South  as  is  now  advanced  by  us,  and  it  met  the  same  ob- 
jections as  are  now  urged  by  the  gentlemen  from  the  West. 

The  Federal  Convention  recommended  a  compromise.  The  great  objection  was, 
that  the  proposed  Constitution  gave  too  much  to  the  South :  yet  their  attachment  to 
their  Southern  fellow-citizens  overcame  all  objections,  and  Uie  compromise  was  ac- 
cepted. But  here,  in  Virginia,  we  are  told  that  tlieir  attachment  to  us  is  so  feeble, 
and  their  concern  for  union  so  small,  that  they  are  will'mg  to  sacrifice  all  for  a  mere 
theoretical  Opinion.  Are  we  to  take  this  as  their  ultimatum  f  Are  we  to  understand 
that  unless  we  give  them,  and  give  them  immediately,  complete  power  over  our  per- 
sons and  property,  they  wish  no  farther  connexion  with  us?  I  can  understand  it  in 
no  other  way.  To  me  it  is  most  painful  to  hear  such  language.  They  will  give  up 
all  connexion  with  us,  unless  we  yield  tliem  all  that  they  ask. 

Mr.  Doddridge  replied.  We  have  long  ago  had  the  ultimatum  of  the  gentleman 
from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  and  a  few  days  since  we  had  the  ultimatum  of  the 
gentleman  from  Charlotte,  (Mr.  Randolph.)  They  have  both  announced  to  us  that 
wey  never  will  yield  us  the  white  basis  m  the  House  of  Delegates. 

[Mr.  Randolph  here  said,  the  gentleman  is  perfectly  right — perfectly  right — we 
never  willj  1  thought  I  was  not  mistaken.  Well,  then,  I  now  say  that  I  can  go  no 
farther.  This  is  my  ultimatum.  If  neitlier  of  us  is  to  yield,  future  discussion  can 
end  in  no  good  result.  They  will  re-organize  the  Assembly,  and  apportion  the  Re- 
presentation of  the  East  and  the  West  differently  from  what  it  now  is ;  but  thev  will 
still  leave  the  West  to  be  effectually  and  absolutely  governed  by  the  East,  anci  they 
will  enffrafl  no  provision  to  meet  our  future  growth  in  population.  I  now  address  my- 
self to  we  Representatives  of  the  West,  aha  I  say  to  them— we  have  now,  in  a  House 
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9f  two  hmidred  and  firartMD,  eighty  DeUffatei.  The  total  whito  pofmlalMMi  ef  tiw 
SUt0  being  6S2,000,  and  the  Weet  containing  319,000  of  that  number,  it  is  entitled, 
on  equitable  principles,  to  oiu  hundred  Delegates.  W^  now,  therefore,  lose  twenty  of 
our  uiir  proportion  of  llepresentation.  But  what  shall  we  lose,  if  these  propositiofis 
succeed  ?  According  to  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,) 
we  are  to  lose  twenty-eight :  according  to  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton, 
^Mr.  Upshur)  we  are  to  lose  twenty-four :  and  according  to  that  of  the  gentleman 
liom  Albemarle  (Mr.  Gordon)  we  are  to  lose  twenty-one.  We  ought  to  have  more 
Representation  than  we  have  now :  this  is  our  grievance :  and  do  they  remedy  it  ?  No. 
Not  at  all ;  tlray  increase  it.  They  now  control  us,  and  they  are  to  continue  to  con- 
trol us.  unless  the  force  of  public  opinion  shall  coll  another  Convention.  There  is  no 
hope  for  us,  unless  we  setUe  the  matter  now.  There  can  be  no  need  of  protracting 
the  discussbn,  unless  the  principle  of  a  whits  basis  of  Representation  is  to  be  allowed 
vs.  If  the  Convention  rises,  we  shall  be  but  where  we  were  before  it  sat  The  ine- 
quality of  which  we  have  hitherto  complained,  has  been  the  effect  of  circumstances : 
it  has  been  induced  by  time,  and  the  natural  progress  of  our  population  and  improve- 
ment :  but  if  the  grievance  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  here,  it  will  be  no 
longer  the  effect  of  time,  but  it  will  be  the  deliberate  act  and  deed  of  our  brethren  of 
tb«&ast ;  and  it  will  be,  tiierefore,  more  irritating,  and  more  intolerable.  Procrasli- 
Bating  our  discussions  can  serve  only  to  sharpen  our  own  animosities  and  aggravate 
the  discontent  of  the  people.  It  must  be  so.  The  public  uneasiness  is  aggravated 
with  eveiy  week's  dehberation  of  this  body.  If  we  can't  ame,  we  can't  ajrree : — 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  I  believe  the  people  of  the  West,  geneiaUy,  will 
lAop  at  the  point  I  mentioned :  such  is  certainly  my  own  determination:  and,  I  be- 
lieve, I  have  just  the  same  right  to  announce  it,  as  the  gentleman  firom  Chesterfield^ 
or  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte  had  to  announce  theirs. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  that  the  compromise  of  Mr.  Gordon  amounted  very  nearly  to  alkw* 
lag  the  principle  of  the  white  basis  according  to  the  Census  of  1^0 :  future  appor- 
tionment might  be  provided  for  in  an  amendment ;  but  if  none  should  be  agreed  upon, 
it  may  be  important  that  the  principles  on  which  it  rests  should  be  known,  that  it 
may  not  be  drawn  into  precedent  hereafter.  It  rested  on  neither  one  of  the  disputed 
principles :  it  was  founded  neither  on  the  white  basis,  the  mixed  basis,  or  the  Federal 
anmber.  If  the  great  question  of  future  apportionment  should  not  finallv  be  settled, 
it  was  not  their  fault :  they  had  offered  to  meet  the  West  half  way,  and  the  offisr  was 
refused :  he  should  not  now  be  inclined  to  go  quite  so  far. 

Mr.  Powell  rose  distinctly  to  disclaim,  for  himself,  and  on  behalf  of  his  Western 
friends,  the  imputation  cast  upon  them  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  who  had 
■aid  that  the  question  now  was,  whether  they  meant  to  divide  the  State  if  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Eastern  portion  of  it  should  be  forced  upon  them.^ 

Mr.  Leigh  explained.     He  had  asked,  if  that  was  to  be  understood  as  the  questioB. 

Mr.  Powell  said,  the  gentleman  had  indeed  put  it  as  a  question;  but  it  was  a  preg- 
nant question,  and  carried  the  intimation  that  such  was  their  purpose.  He  now  ex- 
pressly disclaimed  any  such  ulterior  view.  If  gentlemen  would  force  a  mixed  basis 
upon  them,  it  would  be  against  his  consent,  and  against  every  wish  and  feeling  of  bis 
oonstituents ;  they  would  reject  such  a  Constitution  if  they  could :  but  they  cherished 
no  purpose  of  division.  But  in  that  event,  the  table  of  the  Legislature  would  groan 
under  the  mass  of  petitions  for  redress  which  would  be  presented  to  it.  This  would 
be  the  result  of  atiopting  the  measure  now  proposed.  Mr.  P.  said  he  should  go  home, 
and  so  far  from  preaching  separation,  he  should  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  preserve 
union :  but  wherever  he  could  make  his  voice  to  be  heard,  he  should  urge  the  people 
indignantly  to  reject  a  form  of  Crovernment  which  did  them  such  cross  injustice. 
Give  us  in  the  House  the  basis  we  ask,  and  we  will  give  you  in  the  Senate  that 
whioh  you  demand.  We  shall  then  hail  the  moment,  (the  first  in  fifty  years^  that  we 
enjoy  our  just  rights.  Mr.  P.  then  adverted  to  Mr.  Johnson's  reply  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  insistea  that  his  argument  had  not  been  answered  and  never  would  be.  To 
meet  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Leiffh  respecting  a  struggle  between  the  two  Houses  re- 
specting money  bills,  Mr.  P.  had  prepared  an  amendment,  which  would  prevent  tho 
Lower  House  from  being  ever  able  to  stop  the  wheels  of  Government  by  refusing  to 
■end  up  revenue  bills. 

Mr.  Randolph  begged  pardon  of  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  (Mr.  Soott)  for 
whose  sound,  manly,  practical  good  sense  he  had  the  very  highest  respect,  for  su^ 
gesting  that  he  had  really  under-stated  their  case.  The  true  medium  between  the  claims 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  House,  was  not  that  which  the  gentleman  firom  Fauquier  had 
stated;  but  it  was  the  Federal  number.*  That  was  the  half-way-house.  But  now 
they  had  agreed  to  meet  not  there,  not  at  the  half-way-house,  but  at  a  middle  point 
between  the  half-way-house,  aud  the  extreme  West.  This  was  in  realitv  giving  up, 
not  Jifiy  per  cent,  of  their  claim,  but  seoeniy-fioe  per  cent,  of  it  Instead  of  taking  a 
middle  point  between  the  half-way-house  and  their  ovon  end  of  the  road,  they  took 
«oe  between  the  half-way-house  and  the  western  termination  of  it.    They  wore  not 
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fpaiating  OH  seTeiity-five  per  cent,  of  their  claim,  bat  had  conaented  to  take  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  it.     He  had  risen  ^  put  the  matter  on  its  proper  foot 

One  word  more,  and  he  would  resume  his  seat.  The  reason  why  the  argument  of 
the  friend  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  he  meant  the  gentleman  from  Augusta, 
(Mr.  Johnson)  had  not  been  answered  was,  that  all  he  said  had  been  anticipated. 
The  statement  of  the  argument  by  the  gentleman  from  Richmond,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  ^Mr.  Marshall,)  had  been  such,  as  to  put  at  defiance  all  that  gea- 
tleman  had  said,  or,  all  that  any  man  on  earth  could  say.  Where  was  the  necessity 
of  defending  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  against  the  abortive  and  puny  attacks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Augusta  ?  The  Chief  Justice  had  put  the  argument  on  ground 
which  never  could  be  shaken;  and  which  had  no  more  been  impugned,  than  Uie  for- 
tress of  Gibraltar  could  be  afifected  by  attacking  it  with  a  pocket  pistol.  He  had  pot 
it  in  a  light — he  did  not  mean  any  compliment — in  which  he  put  every  thing  that  be 
attempted  to  place  in  a  clear  Ught.  He  had  shewn  that  the  weak  and  helplew  Go- 
vernment proposed  in  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  was  not  what  it  was 
represented  to  be,  and  had  shewn  them  what  was  a  compromise.  The  gentleman 
from  Brooke  (Mr.  Doddridge,)  had  stated  him  to  have  said,  that  he  never  would  bo 
oOisfied,  with  what  was  technically  called  the  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates. 
He  never  could :  he  never  would :  the  gentleman's  constituents  were  not  more  mtefw 
•sted  in  the  question  than  his  were ;  aiKl  he  saw  no  reason  why  his  own  eonstitneata 
were  to  give  up  any  more  than  those  of  the  gentleman,  (and  ne  did  not  pretend  that 
lAcf  were  bound  to  do  so.)  This  was  not  a  compromise  on  any  just  principle :  it  wa* 
o«e  in  which  the  West  took  the  Lion's  share,  and  left  to  them  of  the  East,  as  if  they 
had  been  a  parcel  of  Jackalk,  the  refuse  and  offids  of  power. 

Mr.  Johnson  expressed  bis  r^gr^t.  that  Mr.  Upshur's  proposition  had  not  been  finally 
4isposed  of  before  that  of  Mr.  Goraon's  had  been  brought  before  the  Committee,  tie 
abould  have  thought  it  desirable,  that  Mr.  Upshur's  should  first  have  been  made  as 
perfect  as  possible,  before  a  substitute  was  received.  Other  gentlemen,  however, 
who  acted  with  him,  had  not  thought  this  the  better  course,  and  he  had  aeqoiesced. 
He  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  vmdicating  the  argument  he  had  formerly  used  from 
(he  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  or  to  prove  that  it  possessed  a  strength 
which  it  did  not :  far  less  had  he  intended  to  represent  himself  as  m  any  respect,  or  on 
any  occasion,  pretending  to  be  equal  to  the  Chief  Justice :  it  needed  no  ghotl  (bowing  . 
toward  Mr.  Randolph)  to  inform  the  Committee  of  their  inequality. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  he  had  not  distinctly  heard  the  gentleman's  words;  bnt  if  they 
contained  any  ghogdy  advice,  he  was  thankful  for  it,  as  coming  from  so  reverend  a  quar- 
ter. But  he  could  assure  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  that  whatever  he  might  sop- 
pose,  he  (Mr.  J.)  was  the  last  man  in  that  committee,  against  whom  he  entertained 
the  least  possible  degree  of  personal  feeling.  His  hostility  toward  that  gentleman  wac 
political  only:  but  he  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that  there  had  been  nothing  in  the 

Kntleman's  career,  during  the  present  Convention,  to  induce  any  man,  however  hum-> 
i  his  condition,  to  regard  him  as  an  object  of  envy. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  in  reply,  that  he  had  never  been,  he  believed,  an  object  of  envy 
to  any  one,  most  certainly  not  to  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte;  for,  said  Mr.  J.,  wo 
cannot  envy  any  thing  while  we  think  there  is  nothing  superior  to  us.  Tet,  I  cannot 
lake  my  seat  without  returning  to  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte  my  thanks  for  the 
assurance  that  he  cherishes  toward  me  personally,  no  iU  feeling.  [Mr.  R.  None  in 
the  world.]  If  that  gentleman  had  known  how  entirely  devoid  my  heart  was  from 
such  a  feeung  when  he  took  his  seat  in  this  Convention,*!  should  have  hoped  the  ec- 
oadon  for  this  seeming  collision  might  have  been  avoided. 

Mr.  Madisok  now  rose,  and  the  members  were  gathering  aronnd  him  as  when  he 
last  addressed  the  Committee ;  but  the  Chair  having  intimated  that  he  considered  it  as 
entirely  out  of  (Mrder,  they  resumed  their  seats.    Mr.  Madison  then  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman, — In  questions  of  compromise  necessarily  requiring  mutual  conces- 
sioBS  of  opinion,  we  ought  not  to  be  controlled  by  opinions  formerly  expressed,  whe- 
ther derived  from  abstract  views  of  the  subject,  or  fix>m  impressions  found  to  be  eiro- 
neoos  as  to  the  state  of  opinion  prevailing  m  this  body.  For  myself,  I  brought  to  this 
Convention  a  disposition  to  receive  firom  free  discussion  all  the  lij^ts  it  mi^nt  fumi^, 
and  a  spirit  of  compromise  of  which  I  foresaw  the  necessity ;  without  losing  sight  of 
the  interests  and  feelings  of  my  constituents.  Thb  view  of  the  trust  committed  to  me, 
vas  known  to  them,  when  I  was  honored  with  it. 

Thb  neceasitj  of  compromise  is  now  felt  by  all;  and  I  do  not  despair  that  it  will  yet 
be  effected  by  adequate  concessions  on  both  sides. 

The  plan  propoeed  by  the  gentleman  fit>m  Northampton,  fireed  as  it  has  been  from 
eae  of  its  elements  (taxation,)  appears  to  be  entitled  to  a  favourable  consideration :  It 
is  not  liable  to  objections  which  are  so  decisive  with  those,  who  oppose  the  rival  plan. 
The  original  and  real  ground  of  opposition  between  the  two  parties,  is,  that  one  basis 
^  Representation  for  both  Houses  of  the  Le^lature  was  claimed  on  one  side,  and  a 
different  besifl  fiw  both  Houses  on  the  other  nde. 
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The  propoBtion  of  the  grentleman  from  NorthamptoD  compares  the  two  plans  and 
dividefl  equal  concessions  by  the  difference  between  them.  ' 

And  could  ^ere  be  a  case,  Sir,  where  equals  as  well  as  mutual,  concession  was  more 
reasonable?  For,  neither  side  can  say  to  the  other,  we  out-number  you  and  vou 
ought,  therefore,  to  yield  to  numbers.  Neither  side  wiU  presume  to  say  to  the  other 
we  have  more  wisdom  than  you,  more  intelligence,  more  information,  more  experi- 
ence, more  patriotism,  or  more  of  the  confidence  of  our  constituents.  Yes  Sir  tJbeie 
never  was  a  case  imposing  more  obligation  on  both  sides  to  relax  in  their  opinions 
and  by  equal  as  well  as  mutual  surrenders  of  opinions,  to  meet  on  middle  ground.  ' 
1  acknowledge  that  I  cannot  concur  in  the  expediency  of  adopting  arrangements 
merely  temporary,  however  I  may  respect  and  value  the  motives  prompting  them. 
Thev  would,  in  my  view,  be  but  an  anodyne  to  the  public  agitation,  only  to  awaken 
it,  after  a  lapse  often  years,  to  a  more  violent  state. 

It  would  be  folding  up  in  the  instrument  of  conciliation  itself,  hidden  torches  of  dis- 
cord, to  be  lighted  up  whenever  the  same  great  subject  should  be  reviewed.  On  the 
whole.  Sir,  I  shall  give  my  vote  for  the  plan  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  North- 
ampton, as  a  more  equal  mund  of  compromise  than  the  other;  and  I  have  thouirht  it 
proper  to  make  this  explanation,  lest  my  course  should  be  supposed  wanting  in  con- 
sistencv. 

Blr.  Nicholas  thought  it  due  to  himself  to  vindicate  the  course  he  should  puisne  on 
the  present  occasion.  Like  the  gentleman  from  Orange  (Mr.  Madison,)  he  thought 
that  some  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  future  apportionments;  but  this  was  not  me- 
cluded  by  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  (Mr.  Gordon.)  No  man 
in  the  Convention  represented  a  portion  of  the  State  that  would  lose  a  greater  num- 
ber  of  representatives  by  the  arrangement,  than  his  own  district:  and  his  personal 
opinion  was,  that  RepresenUtion  ought  to  be  based  on  a  more  numerous  House  of  Dele- 
gates: but  he  felt  himself  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  must  sacrifice  the  local  inte- 
rests of  his  district,  to  the  general  interests  of  Eastern  Virginia. 

He  thought  it  on  the  whole  best  to  do  so.  It  cave  him  great  pain  to  be  obliged  to 
choose  between  the  two :  but  he  thought  he  should  be  best  subserving  the  interests  of 
his  constituents,  by  adopting  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle.  Ho 
considered  himself  as  pledged  to  contribute  his  aid  to  the  arrangement  of  a  future  sys- 
tem of  apportionment. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  he  was  acting  with  the  members  from  Middle  Virginia,  in  embracing 
Mr.  €k>rdon's  scheme.  ^ 

He  would  ^o  a  step  farther:  He  thought  he  should  be  in  favour  of  some  scheme  of 
future  apportionment.  He  would  not  be  one  of  a  lean  majority  to  force  any  rule  re- 
specting that  subject  on  a  minoritv :  but  he  was  prepared  to  increase  any  respectable 
majority  in  any  pUn  they  should  be  able  to  a^ree  upon. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  Mr.  Dodc&idge's  amendment,  and  decided  in  the 
negative — Ayes  44,  Noes  49. 
^r.  Monroe  voting  Aye,  Messrs.  Madison  and  Marshall,  No.) 
The  question  was  Uien  taken  on  Mr.  Gordon's  amendment,  and  carried — Ayes  49, 
Noes  43. 
(Mr.  Marshall  Aye,  Messrs.  Madison  and  Monroe,  No.) 

So  the  Committee  agreed  by  a  majority  of  six,  to  adopt  the  follbwing,  as  a  substitnte 
for  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Upshur : 

"  Resolved f  That  the  Representation  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of  Vhr- 
ginia,  shall  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

**  There  shall  be  thirteen  Senators  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Mountains,  and  nine- 
teen East  of  those  Mountains. 

"  There  shall  be  in  tlie  House  of  Delegates,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  mem- 
bers, of  whom  twenty-nine  shall  be  elected  from  the  District  West  of  the  Alleffbany 
Mountains ;  twenty-four  from  the  Valley  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge ; 
forty  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Head  of  Tide-water,  and  thirty-&ur  thence  below." 
Mr.  Upshur  now  offered  the  following  amendment : 

<<  Resofvedf  That  the  Legislature  shall  have  power,  to  re-arrange  the  Representation 
in  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  once  in  every  years,  upon  a  fair 

average  of  the  following  ratios,  viz :  1st,  of  white  population ;  2d,  of  Federal  numbers.** 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Amherst  offered  the  following  amendment,  to  that  of  Mr.  Updiur : 
*^  Resolved,  That  in  the  ^ear  the  Legiuature  shall  provide  by  law  for  taking 

the  Census  of  the  population  of  the  State,  anafor  a  new  assessment  of  its  lands :  and 
at  the  next  succeeding  session  ailer  the  Census  shall  be  taken  and  the  assessment 
made,  the  Legislature  shall  by  law  submit  to  the  qualified  voters  the  decision  of  the 
question  of  the  basis  of  Representation  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  If  a  ma- 
}OTiiy  concur  in  favor  of  anv  particular  basis,  the  Legislature  shaU  at  their  next  suc- 
ceeding session,  apportion  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Delegates  and  thirty- 
two  Senators  according  to  such  basis,  and  shall  provide  by  law  for  all  future  appor- 
tionments upon  such  basis,  and  for  all  future  assessments— but  should  the  nuyority 
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&il  to  combine  in  any  one  basis,  the  Legrislature  shall  adopt  the  compound  baais  of 
white  population,  taxation  and  Federal  numbers,  in  one  only  or  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient.  And  the  law  so  to  be  enacted  for  ap- 
portionment of  Representation  and  for  future  assessments,  shall  become  and  forever 
thereafter  be  a  part  of  this  Constitution." 

The  question  being  taken  without  debate,  it  was  negatived — Ayes  44,  Noes  50. 

FMessrs.  Madison,  Monroe  and  Marshall,  No.] 

Mr.  Clay  tor  offered  the  following : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Le^slature  shall,  in  the  year  ,  make  provision  for  the 

organization  of  a  Convention  equally  as  nearly  as  may  be,  on  the  quahfied  voters  of 
this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  re-apportion  the  Representation  in  both  Houses  of  the 
General  Assembly,  upon  such  basis  as  they  shall  think  best,  and  also  make  provision 
for  future  periodical  apportionments." 

Mr.  Johnson  stated  the  reason  why  he  should  vote  against  all  amendments  of  thia 
character,  viz :  that  the  Convention  was  clothed  with  no  power  to  pass  them.  It  was 
called  for  a  specific  object,  viz :  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution ;  and  it  had  no 
power  to  do  any  tiling  else. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke  moved  the  following,  as  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Upshur'a 
amendment : 

*^  Resolved,  That  when  the  amended  Constitution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people, 
the  following  question,  by  way  of  amendment,  shall  be  propounded  to  the  people,  for 
a  final  settlement  of  the  principle  of  the  apportionment  of  representation,  viz : 

"  Shall  the  basis  of  Representation  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  be  white 
population  exclusively  V 

Ailer  a  few  remarks  in  explanation  by  the  mover,  and  an  objection  by  Mr.  Leigh, 

The  amendment  was  rejected — Ayes  39. 

Mr.  Fitzhu^  offered  the  following  amendment : 

*^  Resolved,^\idX  in  the  year  ,  and  in  every  tenth  year  thereafter,  it  shall  be 

the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  re-apportion  the  Representation  in  the  House 
of  Delegates,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  white  population :  Provided,  That 
in  making  such  apportionments,  no  county  shall  be  subject  to  division." 

It  was  rejected — Ayes  45,  Noes  49. 

The  question  being  then  put  on  Mr.  Upshur's  amendment,  (see  above,)  it  was 
carried — Ayes  50. 

Mr.  Upshur  moved  the  following  proviso : 

''  Provided,  That  the  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  never  exceed  y 

nor  the  number  of  the  Senate  ." 

It  was  carried. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  that  the  Committee  now  rise. 

Mr.  Powell  suggested,  that  it  would  be  better  to  report  progress,  and  go  into  the 
Hbuse  and  aet  a  vote  upon  it. 

Mr.  Leigh  said  he  did  not  dbtinctly  understand  what  the  progress  Vas :  he  wished 
to  see  and  reflect  upon  it. 

Mr.  Mercer  contended,  that  nothing  had  y^etbeen  done;  because  it  was  the  under- 
standing,  when  Mr.  Johnson  made  his  motion  to  strike  out  the  word  "  Resolved" 
from  Mr.  Upshur's  first  proposition,  that  a  vote  was  to  be  finally  taken  on  accepting 
that  proposition  as  it  mignt  be  amended. 

The  Chair  said,  it  should  hold  it  to  be  its  duty  to  put  such  a  question,  should  it  be 
moved ;  but,  it  was  contrary  to  the  rule,  which  it  understood  to  have  been  adopted  at 
the  commencement  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention.  The  duty  of  a  Com- 
mittee was  to  amend — that  was  its  whole  duty — and  if  it  could  not  amend  what  was 
sent  to  it,  to  report  the  same  without  amendment. 

Mr.  Scott  was  opposed  to  reporting  in  port.  Let  the  Committee  go  on,  and  settle 
what  were  to  be  all  the  elements  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  then  refer  the  whole 
to  a  Select  Committee,  to  put  them  into  regular  form. 

The  Committee  then  rose. 

In  the  House,  the  printing  of  the  propositions  having  been  ordered, 

The  House  adjourned. 


MONDAY,  Decbmbbr  7,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  2  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Croes  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  as  to  another  place  of  meeting 
for  the  Convention,  was  called  up ',  and  after  seme  conversation,  waa  agreed  to. 
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The  result  is,  a  resolation  of  the  Ck>nvention  to  remove  its  nttings  to  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's Church,  where  suitable  fixtures  are  to  be  prepared  for  its  aocommodation. 

A  motion,  ^thorising  the  Clerk  of  the  Convention  to  act  by  a  deputy,  was  slightly 
discussed,  an^i^r  the  present  laid  upon  the  table. 

[^Mr.  Munford  (it  ought  in  justice  to  be  known,)  had  expressed  his  willingness  to 
resign,  but  was  persuaded,  by  many  leading  members  of  the  Convention,  not  to  do 
so.  He  then  expressed  his  willingness  to  serve  without  compensation.  Entire  satis- 
faction was  expressed  on  all  hands,  and  the  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Summers,  merely  for  consideration  as  to  the  best  arrangement  The 
name  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Robertson  (brother  of  the  Attorney  GeneriD,)  was  men- 
tioned as  a  suitable  deputy.] 

The  Convention  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Powell,  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  to-morrow,  at  11  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,  December  8,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Croes  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  President  laid  before  the  Convention  the  following  letter : 

RICHMOND,  DscKMBSR  8,  1829. 
Sir, — With  the  wannest  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  Convention,  for  the  honorable 
ofl^  they  were  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me,  permit  me,  through  you,  to  tender  them 
my  respectful  resignation  of  that  appointment.  The  delicacy  of  my  situation  will  be 
readily  perceived.  For  the  fifth  time,  I  have  been  elected  Clerk  to  the  House  of 
Delegates ',  and  although  it  would  be  highly  gratiQring  to  my  feeling  to  retain  my 
present  station  as  Secretary  of  the  Convention,  other  considerations  imperiously  re- 
quire me  (with  whatever  reluctance.)  to  pursue  a  different  course.  So  long  as  the 
sessions  of  the  Convention  and  the  House  of  Delegates,  would  not  have  conflicted, 
it  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have  afforded  each  of  them  my  services : 
and  I  had  determined  to  do  so,  without  receiving  double  compensation ;  but,  being  un- 
willing to  transact  by  deputy  the  duty  which  it  may  be  supposed  I  ought  to  penorm 
myself,  I  feel  constrained  to  pursue  the  course  I  now  adopt.  It  will  imford  me  great 
pleasure  to  render  any  assistance  which  may  be  required  to  enable  my  successor  to 
understand  the  present  business  of  the  Convention. 

Relying  on  the  liberality  of  the  body  over  which  you  preside,  for  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  consideration,  and  an  indulgent  interpretation  of  the  motives  that  actuate  me, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  the  greatest  respect. 

Your  and  their  very  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  W.  MUNFORD. 
Hon.  James  Moitroe,  > 

President  of  the  Contention.  $ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  letter  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Convention  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  Secretary. 

Mr.  Scott  nominated  Mr.  David  Brings  of  Richmond,  (a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council,)  and  said  a  few  words  as  to  his  character  and  standing. 

Mr.  Doddridge  nominated  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Ray  of  Monongaha,  and  pledged  himself 
for  his  competency. 

Messrs.  Nicholas  and  Powell  supported  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Brings, 

When  the  Convention  proceeded  to  the  ballot,  which  resulted  as  follows: 
For  Mr.  Briggs,      -  -  -  -  -      -  57 

For  Mr.  Ray,  -----        96 

For  Mr.  W.  Robertson,  (no  candidate,)     .  .         3 

86 
The  result  of  the  ballot  having  been  reported  to  the  House,  Mr.  Briggs  was  de- 
clared to  be  duly  elected.  ^ 

Mr.  Venable,  referring  to  the  great  difficulty  of  hearing  in  the  present  place  of 
meeting,  moved  that  the  report  or  the  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  as  to  a  suitaUe 
place  of  meeting,  be  re-committed. 

The  President  laid  before  the  House  the  following  letter : 

RICHMOND,  7th  December,  1829. 
SiR^— I  am  requested,  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  advise  the  Con- 
vention of  Virginia  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  House,  to  afford  the  Conven- 
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tion  every  ftcHity  for  the  convenient  and  expeditious  dispatch  of  the  important  duties 
which  devolve  on  that  body,  and  to  offer  it  the  daily  use  of  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  after  tlie  hour  of  12  o'clock. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

LINN  BANKS,  Speaker  H.  D. 
James  Moitroe,  Esq.  ) 

President  of  the  Convention,    ) 

A  desultory  debate,  attended  with  some  confusion,  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Vena- 
ble,  Mercer,  Bayly,  G^oode,  Johnson,  Leigh,  Duddridge,  Stanard,  Campbell  of  Brooke, 
Cooke  and  Mason,  took  part.  Various  propositions  were  suggested :  some  to  carpet 
the  aisles  of  the  Churcli ;  others  to  remove  to  the  Baptist  Onurch  *,  others  to  return 
to  the  Capitol }  others  to  remain  and  give  tlie  present  place  of  meeting  a  longer  trial; 
but  the  conversation  (for,  it  scarce  deserved  the  name  of  a  debate,)  issued  in  Uie  adop- 
tion of  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  that  the  Convention  adjourn,  to  meet  in  the 
Capitol  this  day  at  12  o'clock. 

The  Convention  adjourned  accordingly ;  [and  the  members,  who  had  been  seen  an 
hour  before,  streaming  down  the  hill,  were  soon  seen  retracing  their  steps, relinquishing 
the  Chimih,  with  its  long  aisles  and  lofly  ceilings,  for  the  more  congenial  precincts  of 
the  Hall  of  Legislation,  witli  its  convenient  seats  and  easv  reverberation.] 

At  12  o'clock,  the  Convention  asHembled  in  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Scott  announced  to  the  House  the  request  of  the  President,  that  his  presence 
might  be  dispensed  with  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  that  Mr.  Stanard  would  occupy 
hisplace. 

[Mr.  Monroe  is  in  feeble  health ;  and  his  unremitted  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
mtuation,  accompanied  by  the  effects  of  a  severe  cold,  have  greatly  prostrated  his 
strength.     It  is  hoped  he  will  be  able  to  resume  his  seat  to-morrowj 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  in  the 
Chair,  and  took  up  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  (the  discussion  on  which 
occupied  the  resiaue  of  the  day.) 

Wnen  this  report  was  last  under  consideration,  the  first  resolution  had  been  pro* 
posed  to  be  amended  by  Mr.  Doddridge,  so  as  to  declare,  that  the  Governor  should  be 
elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  Commonwealth,  entitled  to  vote  for  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  Legislature ;  that  he  should  hold  his  office  for  three  years, 
and  then  be  ineligible  for  three  years  more. 

But  Mr.  D.  had  consented,  that  Mr.  Powell  should  first  offer,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
first  resolution,  the  following  plan : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Department  of  the  existing  form  of  Grovemment, 
ought  to  be  amended  as  follows : 

•*  Sect.  1.  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Grovemor.  He  shall  hold  his 
office  for  years,  and  be  ineligible  for  the  term  of  years  thereafler :,  and  a 

Lieutenant-Governor  shall  be  chosen  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same  term,  and  under 
the  same  restrictions. 

"  Sect.  2.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  act  as  President  of  the  Senate,  but  he 
shall  have  no  right  to  vote,  except  the  Senate  be  equally  divided  upon  any  question ; 
in  which  case  he  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

"  Sect.  3.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  except  a  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  nor  anv  who  shall  not  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  years,  and  who  shall  not  have  resided  years  next  pre- 
ceding his  election,  in  the  State. 

"  Sect.  4.  The  Governor  and  Lieutensnt-Grovemor  shall  be  elected  at  the  times 
and  places  of  choosing  members  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  tlie  Legislature,  by 
the  voters  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly :  Prmided,  That 
the  election  shall  take  place  throughout  the  Commonwealth  on  the  same  day.  The 
persons  respectively  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  Governor  and  Lieute- 
nant-Grovernor,  shall  be  elected.  In  case  two  or  more  persons  shall  have  an  equal 
number  of  votes  for  Grovemor,  or  for  Lieutenant- Grovernor,  Uie  Legislature  shall  im- 
mediately, by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses,  choose  of  the  persons  havincr  an  equal 
number  of  votes  for  Grovernor  or  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant- 
Grovemor,  as  the  case  may  be. 

'^  Sect.  5.  The  Grovernor  shall  be  Commander-in-chief  of  the  militia.  He  shall  have 
power  to  convene  the  Legislature  on  extraordinary  occasions.  He  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  give  information  to  the  Legislature  of  the  condition  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  recommend  to  their  consideration,  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient.  He  shall  expedite  all  such  measures  as  may  be  resolved  upon  by  the  Le- 
gislature, and  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 
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"  Sect.  6.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  thai],  at  stated  timely  reeeiTe 
for  their  services,  a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished 
during  the  term  for  which  they  shall  have  been  elected. 

"  Sect.  7.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  after  con- 
viction, for  all  offences,  ezceut  treasons  and  in  cases  of  impeachment.  Upon  con- 
viction for  treason,  he  shall  have  power  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 
until  the  case  shall  be  reported  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session,  when  the  Le- 
gislature may  pardon,  or  direct  the  execution  of  the  criminal^  or  grant  a  farther  re- 
prieve. 

-  "  Sect.  8.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Governor  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resig- 
nation, or  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  his  powers  and  duties  shiQl 
devolve  on  the  Lieutenant-Governor ;  and  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  or  resigna- 
tion, or  like  inability  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Legislature  may  provide  by 
law  upon  whom  the  duties  of  Governor  shall  devolve,  until  such  disabilities  shall  b% 
removed,  or  a  Governor  shall  be  elected. 

**  Sect.  9.  Tlie  Governor  shall  have  power  to  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  Court  of  Final 
Jurisdiction,  and  Judges  of  such  Inferior  Courts  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  estab- 
lished by  law;  all  militia  officers,  from  the  rank  of  Colonel  exclusive;  the  Treasurer , 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  and  Attorney  G^nerad. 
The  Legislature  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  all  other  officers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  in  the  Gt)ver- 
nor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 

"Sect.  10.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  that  body. 

"  Sect.  11.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  require  in  writing  the  opinions  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  of  the  Attorney  General,  upon  all  matters  appertaining 
to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

"  Sect.  12.  No  person,  whose  tenure  of  office  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  the  €rov- 
ernor,  shall  be  removed  from  office  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
such  removal.  But  the  Governor  shall  have  power  at  any  time,  to  suspend  such 
officer,  and  appoint  another  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  until  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  and  until  their  advice  and  consent  to  such  removal  shall  be  ascer- 
tained and  expressed." 

And  tlie  question  beinff  now  on  that  amendment, 

Mr.  Powell  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee  : 

I  J>eg  leave  to  assure  the  Committee,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  occupy  their 
time  by  a  protracted  argument  in  favour  of  the  proposed  substitute  now  under  con- 
sideration, at  this  pericKl  of  our  session,  after  halting  expended  nine  weeks  in  discus- 
sion, witliout  having  definitely  settled  a  single  principle.  1  should  regard  myself  as 
unpardonable  in  trespassing  upon  the  time  of  the  Committee,  for  a  moment  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  explanation.  I  shall  content  myself  with  bringing 
to  the  view  of  the  Committee,  the  new  and  distinguishing  principles,  which  it  is  my 
object  to  infuse  into  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  leading 
considerations  which  have  influenced  my  judgment,  in  presenting  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute. 

I  had  hoped,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  upon  this  subject,  there  could  exist  no  sectional 
or  party  feelings — that  we  should  all  concur  in  organizing  the  Executive  Department, 
upon  settled  and  acknowledged  principles — acknowledging  as  we  all  do,  that  in  a  fair 
represeutative  Government,  there  ouffht  to  be  three  departments :  That  these  several 
departments  ought  to  be,  in  the  distribution  of  tlieir  respective  powers,  separate  and 
distinct,  as  far  as  practicable,  and,  especially,  that  tliey  ought  to  be  independent  of 
each  other  :  but  above  all,  believing  that  one  department  should  not  owe  its  very  ex- 
istence to  another.  I  had  hoped  that  the  Committee  would  promptly  have  applied 
tliese  principles  to  the  Executive  of  tlie  existing  Constitution,  and  reformed  it  ac- 
cordingly. If  such  reform  is  not  reouired  at  the  present  moment,  I  ask  gentlemen  to 
look  forward  to  future  times  and  ask  tliemselves,  whether  in  the  course  of  human 
events,  tlie  time  may  not  arrive  when  the  present  powerless  Executive  may  not  be 
totally  inadequate  to  its  object.  It  is  painful  to  look  to  evil  times;  but  it  is  wise  to 
provide  for  such  times — to  be  prepared  for  the  evil  day,  when  it  shall  arrive.  The 
time  may  come,  when  an  efficient  Executive,  founded  upon  the  affection  and  confi- 
dence ot  the  people,  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  our  security  and  preservation. 
These  general  considerations  prompted  me  to  propose  the  infusion  of  the  prefixed 
new  principles,  into  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government  It  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  Executive  is  now  but  a  cypher—a  bye-word  at  home — an  object  of  ridi- 
cule abroad  ;  the  mere  creature  of  the  Le^slalDr^,  without  a  solitary,  substantive, 
independent  power— bound  to  obey  tlieir  will,  and  execute  their  mandates— the  very 
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nmme  of  the  Goveraor,  unknown  to  many  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  during  his 
whole  term  of  seryice. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  transcending  the  limits  I  hnd  prescribed  to  myself  upon 
the  present  occasion.  My  object  was  only  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee,  the  new  and  discriminating  principles,  I  was  desirous  of  introducing  into 
the  Executive  Department.     I  will  proceed  to  this  duty. 

I  propose  in  the  first  place,  the  creation  of  a  new  officer,  with  new  powers,  and  for 
specific  purposes,  a  Lieutenant-Grovernor.  I  have  proposed  this,  with  reference  to 
what  this  Committee  have  already  done,  by  a  most  decided  vote  ;  I  mean  the  abolition 
of  the  Council  of  State ;  and  moreover,  with  a  view  to  tlie  possible  death  or  disability 
of  the  Governor :  In  the  latter  event,  to  supply  his  place — and  in  the  former,  to 
constitute  one  of  his  advisory  Council.  This  officer.  Sir,  might  also  discharge  oUier 
and  important  duties.  It  is  provided,  that  he  is  to  be  the  President  of  the  Senate — 
and,  to  him,  the  Legislature  would  be  expected  to  assign  duties  of  vital  importance, 
under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Governor :  Uie  duty  of  watching  over,  and 
participating  in  directing  the  operations  of  the  Literary  Fund,  and  the  Fund  for  In- 
ternal Improvement,  and  a  general  superintendence  over  the  Penitentiary  system—* 
duties  of  sufficient  interest  and  importance,  fully  to  occupy  the  time,  and  to  require 
the  talents  of  one  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Governor,  in  certain  events 
before  alluded  to. 

The  second  principle  I  proposed  to  introduce  into  the  Executive  Department  is, 
that  the  Gt)vernor  is  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  not  by  the  Legislature  as  is  now 
furovided :  In  other  words,  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Virginia — the  head  of  a  dis- 
tinct department  of  the  Government,  is  not  to  owe  his  official  existence  to  a  co-ordi- 
nate branch  of  the  same  Government ;  is  not  to  owe  his  official  existence  to  a  branch 
of  the  Government,  upon  whom,  in  theory,  he  is  to  be  a  check — by  whom  he  is  paid 
for  his  services,  or  not,  according  to  its  will  and  pleasure :  a  branch  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment, who  m«y  say  to  him,  for  every  independent  exercise  of  opinion,  contrary  to  its 
will :  "  We  will  not  only  deprive  you  of  your  office,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  will, 
in  the  interim,  deprive  you  of  your  bread."  It  is  to  provide  a  security  against  such 
a  state  of  dependence,  I  propose  the  election  of  the  Governor  by  the  people,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Legislature.  I  had  beUeved,  that  upon  this  principle,  there  coula  be 
no  difference  of  opinion. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  people  are  capable  of  self-government,  does  it  not  follow, 
that  it  is  their  undeniable  rignt,  to  elect  the  Chief  Magistrate — a  right,  of  which  we 
eannot,  ought  not,  to  divest  tliem,  except  it  can  be  conclusively  shewn,  that  it  would 
be  unwise  and  unsafe,  to  limit  its  exercise  to  them  ? 

It  devolves  upon  gentlemen,  opposed  to  the  election  of  the  Governor  by  the  people, 
to  shew,  that  it  is  saJest  and  best  to  elect  by  the  Legislature,  rather  than  by  the  people. 
Permit  me  to  depart  from  the  course  I  had  prescribed  to  myself,  for  a  moment,  to  ex- 
amine one  or  two  of  the  most  prominent  arguments  relied  upon  by  gentlemen  in  op- 
position. The  venerable  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Monroe,)  urges  upon  us, 
that  in  the  nature  of  things,  if  the  people  elect  him,  it  must  be  done  through  the 
agency  of  a  caucus.  WiSiout  admitting  the  correctness  of  tliis  proposition,  let  us 
examine,  for  a  moment,  the  character  and  extent  of  this  objection. 

Does  the  venerable  gentleman  believe,  that  caucus  agency  will  not  be  employed  in 
the  election  by  the  Legislature  ?  What  does  observation  and  experience  teach  us  upon 
this  subject .?  Do  we  not  all  know  in  elections  by  the  Legislature,  that  caucuses  are 
resorted  to  by  the  respective  friends  of  different  competitors  for  office  ?  That  in  truth 
and  in  fact,  the  facilities  and  efficiency  of  the  caucus  system  is  greater  in  a  sftiall  than 
in  a  very  large  body.  Can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  wliere  tlie  Legislature 
have  the  power  to  appoint  to  office,  that  a  system  of  log-rolling  will  occasionally  be 
resorted  to .?  That  interchange  of  good  offices  will  be  made  by  the  respective  friends 
of  candidates  for  different  offices  1 1  will  appeal  to  the  venerable  gentleman  from 
Loudoun,  to  say,  if  the  caucus  system  is  inevitable,  whether  there  is  not  more  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  fron;^  that  system  when  resorted  to  in  the  Legislature,  than 
when  individuals  are  selected  and  deputed  by  the  people  from  every  section  of  the 
State,  to  meet  at  some  convenient  place  to  nominate  a  suitable  candidate  for  Gover- 
nor, for  this  object  alone  and  with  no  other  or  further  powers.  I  do  not  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  evil  hkely  to  occur ;  but,  if  inevitable,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  that 
the  caucus  system,  springing  directly  from  tlie  people,  for  a  single  and  unconnected 
object,  is  liable  to  much  fewer  exceptions,  than  the  same  system  in  the  Legislature. 
Would  gentlemen  consent,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  be  elected 
by  Congress  originally .?  Has  not  experience  taught  us  the  evils  of  electing  the  Pre- 
sident ultimately  by  that  body.^  Has  noAlie  opinion  become  universal,  that  tlie  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  altered  in  that  respect }  All  the  reasons  in 
favour  of  such  alteration,  apply  in  opposition  to  the  election  of  the  Governor  by  the 
Legislature.  The  last  alteration  which  is  proposed  by  the  substitute,  and  to  which  I 
■hdl  inyite  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  is  the  transfer  from  the  Legislature,  of 
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the  appointment  of  certain  ennmerated  officers  to  the  Gtoyemor,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  vesting  this  power  in  the  Governor  and  the 
Senate,  I  have  not  been  insensible  to  the  evil  conwquences  of  giving  a  large  patro- 
nage to  the  Executive,  and  have  attempted  to  guard  against  them.  Our  experience 
nnder  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States,  while  it  has  evinced  the  evils  of  giving 
unlimited  patronage  to  the  Executive,  certainly  furnishes  no  argument  to  shew,  that 
the  Executive  ought  to  have  no  patronage,  or  that  patronage  may  be  more  safely 
confided  to  the  Legislative  Department,  i  beg  gentlemen  to  look  to  the  particular 
character  of  the  several  officers,  whoee  appointment  i  propose  to  give  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  Senate ;  and  I  beg  them,  to  ask  themselves,  if  in  the  nature  of  things,  there 
is  any  ground  to  fear  the  use  of  this  patronage  for  sinister  purposes.  He  is  to  nomi- 
nate, and  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  the  Judges,  the  miUtia 
officers  over  the  rank  of  Colonel ;  the  Treasurer,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  Regis- 
ter of  the  Land  Office,  and  the  Attorney  General,  and  no  others.  The  number  of  the 
Judges  is  small,  and  they  are  dispersed  over  a  wide  surface  of  country.  Their  cha- 
racter, their  habits,  their  tenure  of  office,  their  entire  independence,  all  preclude  the 
idea  of  their  subserviency  to  party  views  or  party  purposes — there  can  be  no  fear  from 
thie  source  of  patronage.  The  militia  officers  over  the  rank  of  Colonel,  are  alone  to 
be  appointed  b^  the  Executive  and  the  Senate.  Can  gentlemen  seriously  apprehend 
danger  from  tlus  source  of  patronage  ?  1  will  not  delay  the  Committee  by  combating 
■o  idle  and  visionary  a  fear.  There  is  one  idea,  however,  connected  with  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  which  I  feel  bound  to  suggest.  If  the  militia  are  to  be  effectually  em- 
ployed—if such  an  occasion  should  ever  occur,  the  Governor  is  and  ought  to  be  held 
responsible  for  all  results  as  Commander-in-chief;  and  common  justice  would  demand 
that  he  ought  to  have  the  selection  of  his  agents  in  the  discharge  of  his  important 
duties.  There  are  many  and  strong  considerations  that  might  be  urged  against  de- 
positing tlie  appointing  power  in  the  Legislative  Department.  It  is  the  most  expen- 
sive department  of  every  Government.  It  is  the  most  encroaching  department. 
There  is  an  irresistible  propensity  in  the  popular  branch  of  every  Republican  Gov- 
ernment, to  draw  to  itself  as  much  power  as  possible — and  above  all,  if  they  dis- 
charge faithfully  their  Legislative  duties,  they  have  no  time  to  devote  to  other  and 
dlffisrent  duties.  The  experience  of  every  gentleman  must  have  satisfied  him,  that 
there  is  great  waste  of  the  public  money  in  the  exercise  of  tlie  appointing  power  by 
the  Le^i:ilature  of  Virginia.  Even  in  the  appointment  of  a  Councillor  of  ^tate,  we 
have  witnessed  one  or  two  days  of  the  time  of  tlie  Legislature  expended,  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  day ;  and  the  same  remark  is  appUcable 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  elections  by  the  Legislature. 

I  have  thus  briefly  explained,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  the  substitute  in- 
tended to  vary  the  existing  Executive  system.  I  might  debate  upon  these  several 
subjects,  but  I  forbear— our  time  is  too  precious,  and  the  questions'  have  incidentally^ 
been  often  discussed  in  the  progress  of  our  debates.  I  will  now  appeal,  in  conclusion, 
to  honourable  gentlemen  who  have  indulged  so  freely  in  denunciations  of  this  scheme, 
as  tending  to  erect  a  splendid  Executive — as  calculated  to  infuse  into  the  Constitution 
monarchical  principles,  to  point  tlieir  finger  to  a  single  feature,  calculated  to  support 
these  imputations.  I  leave  my  scheme  to  its  fate,  satisfied  whatever  that  fate  may  be, 
I  shall  in  no  wise  be  responsible. 

Mr.  Tazewell  rose  m  reply.  It  was  not  his  intention,  at  this  time,  to  go  at  length 
into  the  merits  of  the  question.  The  mover  of  the  amendment,  had  commenced  bis 
argument  in  defence  of  it,  by  stating  its  chief  merit  to  lie  in  that  feature,  by  which  the 
election  of  Governor  was  ffiven  directly  to  the  people.  On  that  feature  of  it,  he  should 
address  a  few  remarks  to  Uie  Committee. 

Ought  the  Governor  of  such  a  Commonwealth  as  Virginia,  to  be  elected  directly 
by  the  people  ? 

In  discussing  this  subject,  the  advocates  of  the  proposition  had  invariably  com- 
menced, by  laying  down  the  doctrine,  that  on  republican  principles,  the  people,  and 
the  people  alone,  are  the  legitimate  source  of  power :  and  that,  therefore,  they  ought 
to  elect,  to  all  the  offices  in  the  Commonwealth.  None,  that  ever  he  had  heard  of, 
doubted  the  position,  that  the  people,  in  this  country,  are  the  sole,  legitimate  source 
of  power. 

The  only  question,  said  Mr.  T.  is,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  shall  exercise  their 
power.  Shtul  they  exercise  it  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  or  by  agents,  whom 
they  appoint  for  mat  purpose  ?  Either  of  these  modes  is  equally  republican.  Will 
the  gentleman  contend  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  not  elected  by  the 
people  ?  Yet  the  means  they  employ  in  electing  him,  is  to  appoint  Electors  to  choose 
nim  by  their  votes.  The  means  by  which  the  Governor  of  Virginia  is  elected  at  pre- 
sent, are  of  the  same  kind.  The  people  elect  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  with 
the  knowledge  that  they  are  to  choose  the  Governor.  The  election  of  these  Delegates 
■•  the  act  of  all  the  people.  And  the  only  question  is,  whether  they  shall  call  an  in- 
Hdual  to  the  Executive  office,  in  their  own  persons,  or  through  their  agents.    Like 
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mort  other  qaeetions  in  pditios,  it  is  a  quefltion  of  expedieney :  to  be  reftrred  to  th« 
oondition  of  the  country,  and  the  nature  of  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  Ezecn- 
tive.  Tlie  gentleman  himself  concedes  the  question,  in  another  view  of  it.  If  it  be 
true  that  all  power  originates  with  the  people,  and  that,  therefore,  they  ought  to  choose 
their  own  officers,  and  the  Grovernor  as  one  of  them,  why  is  it  not  true  that  the  peo- 
ple ought  to  choose  the  Judges  also?  Why  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  electing 
officers  of  one  kind,  and  admit  them  to  elect  those  of  another?  And  yet  the  ^n- 
tleman  himself  makes  this  distinction.  I  heartily  concur  with  him  that  the  Judicial 
officers  ought  not  to  be  chosen  directly  by  the  people :  but  I  contend  that  it  is  equally 
inexpedient  that  they  should  elect  Executive  officers.  I  have  many  objections  to  it ; 
to  not  one  of  which,  the  present  mode  of  election  is  exposed. 

I  do  not  approve  of  calling  on  the  oeople  to  elect,  except  in  a  case  where  they  can 
act  understandingly :  and  tliat  is,  in  tne  choice  of  their  own  local  Representatives ;  the 
members  of  both  Houses  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  members  of  Confess.  They 
all  know  this  duty,  and  perform  it  well ;  but  when  you  give  them  the  cheice  of  officers, 
consequences  result  which  are  fatal  in  their  tendency  to  the  people  themselves. 

The  first  difficulty  is  this :  in  summoning  them  to  the  polls,  you  must  either  con- 
vene them  at  the  same  time  that  they  elect  their  Representatives,  or  at  a  different 
time,  if  at  a  diffiarent  time,  we  all  know,  from  experience,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
a  full  election.     They  will  not,  and  do  not,  turn  out  to  the  polls  at  any  other  season 


of  the  year  than  in  the  Spring.  This  is  not  speculation ;  it  is  fact,  as  all  gentlemen 
who  hear  me  know.  When  vacancies  occur,  bv  death  or  other  causes,  in  the  Dele- 
gation to  the  Legislature,  and  writs  are  issued  U)r  an  occasional  election,  out  of  the 


usual  season,  it  often  happens  that  less  than  half,  sometimes  that  less  than  a  third,  of 
the  whole  number  of  voters  in  the  Spring,  can  be  brought  to  the  polls.  If  the  choice 
of  your  Governor  shall  be  appointed  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  than  at  the  Spring 
elections,  the  practical  result  will  be,  that  be  will  inevitably  be  chosen  by  a  small  mt- 
nority  of  the  voters  themselves.  You  will  be  compelled  to  elect  all  your  officers  at 
the  same  time,  and  then  we  know,  from  what  takes  place  in  other  States,  what  must 
follow.  When  many  officers  are  to  be  chosen  at  one  and  the  same  time,  tlie  choice 
of  the  most  important  of  tliem  will  m  variably  control  all  the  others:  the  smaller  offices 
will  be  lost  sight  of,  and  swallowed  up  in  the  importance  of  the  great  one.  If  you  so 
arran^  your  system  as  to  make  the  office  of  the  Governor  the  most  important,  then 
the  friends  anci  partisans  of  the  Governor,  will  doubtless  be  very  glad  to  see  the  plan 
of  the  ffentleman  from  Frederick  (Mr.  Powell)  prevail,  and  they  will  sacrifice  every 
thing  else  to  secure  the  election  of  their  Governor,  it  is  so  in  New  York.  He  who  is 
for  the  Governor,  is  sure  to  get  the  vote  of  all  other  officers  in  the  county :  it  is  the 
invariable  result.  But  these  are  not  all  tlie  consequences  that  must  ensue.  By  whom 
18  the  election  of  Governor  to  be  made  ?  by  a  majority  of  the  people  ?  or  only  by  a  plu" 
ralUyf  If  it  be  said,  by  a  majority,  I  ask  whether,  it  the  people  are  to  be  leA  wholly 
to  themselves  in  this  matter,  in  an  empire  so  wide  as  this  Commonwealth,  and  with 
so  little  intercourse  between  its  opposite  extremities,  any  man  can  believe  it  possibls 
that  the  people  will  ever  elect  a  Governor  at  all  ?  On  this  plan  there  would  be  twenty- 
five  canoidates  at  the  least ;  some  leading  man  is  best  known  to  each  district  of  the 
State ;  and  the  people,  left  to  themselves,  will  naturally  vote  for  him ;  there* will  be  as 
many  candidates  as  there  are  districts,  if  not  more,  and  there  will  be  no  election.  Then, 
I  suppose  we  are  to  adopt  the  New  England  practice,  and  turn  them  back  to  the  peo- 
ple till  they  shall  ffive  one  the  majority.  But  in  the  mean  while,  the  period  will  have 
elapsed  for  which  he  was  to  have  served.  You  will  never  unite  a  majority  of  all  the 
people  of  Virginia  on  any  one  candidate  in  that  time.  But  to  guard  against  this  diffi- 
culty, you  say  tliat  a  p/ttrfl/iTy  shall  elect.  What  then?  There  will  be  a  diversity  of 
yotes,  and  the  largest  and  most  united  county  in  the  State,  (which  that  is  I  do  not 
know)  will  regularly  and  invariably  give  a  Governor  to  the  Commonwealth.  Which- 
ever course  you  pursue,  you  will  come  to  the  same  result.  You  must  either  get  a  Go- 
vernor who  IS  not  known  to  the  people,  or  a  Governor  appointed  by  a  smaU  minority 
of  the  people.  A  remedy  will  be  brought  for  such  a  dilemma,  and  what  will  it  be  ? 
The  members  of  the  Legislature  will  convene  in  this  Hall,  and  here  they  will  hold  a 
Caucus  to  mcJie  a  nomination  of  Governor ! 

It  will  happen  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Then  what  becomes  of  the  gentle- 
man's principle?  In  its  place  you  will  introduce  the  odious  caucus  system,  in  all  its 
vigour,  here,  at  the  Seat  of  Government :  and  then,  you  have  an  election,  not  by  the 
people,  but  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  not  appointed  to  the 
task,  and  wholly  irresponsible  for  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  it.  Is  it  not  bet- 
ter at  once,  and  openly,  to  call  upon  the  members  to  vote  lor  the  Governor,  and  hold 
them  responsible  for  their  act? 

For  this  reason  it  was,  that  the  wise  framers  of  your  Constitution  gave  the  election 
to  the  Legislature.  It  is  better  than  to  give  it  to  the  people  directly,  who  can  have 
little  personal  information  as  to  the  comparative  merits  oi  candidate,  and  who  can 
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make  no  choice  bj  a  majority  for  a  lonff  period  of  time ;  and  who,  if  electing^  by  a  plu- 
rality, will  be  thrown  into  tlie  hands  ofa  caucus. 

Something  was  said  about  tlie  ej^ense  of  this  election :  we  were  told  it  was  to  cost 
$  1^200.  But  has  the  gentleman  calculated  the  expense  of  giving  the  election  to  the 
people?  the  loss  that  must  be  sustained  by  them  in  order  to  perform  the  task?  Will 
i;  1,200  or  f  12,000,  cover  this  ?  No,  Sir ;  this  is  an  element  he  has  not  considered. 
Does  he  think  it  costs  nothing  to  call  out  all  the  people  of  Virginia  to  their  courthouses, 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  two  yean  ?  On  the  score  of  economy, 
then,  the  matter  is  much  better  as  it  now  stands. 

1  am  opposed  to  frequently  convening  the  people  in  any  other  manner  than  is  at 
present  provided  by  the  Constitution.  Nothing  is  more  likelv  to  dissatisfy  the  people 
theaiselves,  than  to  harass  them  in  this  wajr.  We  know  that  even  now,  whatever 
their  disposition  may  be  on  some  special  occasion,  but  comparatively  few  attend  at  our 
elections.  Get  them  to  begin  neglecting  lo  attend  the  election  of  Governor,  and  you 
will  soon  have  thetn  neglecting  the  elections  of  members  of  their  Legislature ;  the 
most  calamitous  event,  in  my  judgment,  of  any  that  can  befal  the  Commonwealth. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  which  I  prefer  the  mode  of  election  now  provided  by  the 
Constitution;  or  rather,  that  which  vnll  be  provided,  if  one  of  the  principles  be  finally 
adopted  which  has  received  the  sanction,  I  believe,  of  all,  or  nearly  all  the  members 
of  this  Committee,  viz :  that  all  the  elections  shall  be  held  viva  voce.  Suffer  me,  here, 
to  answer  one  of  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman,  which  he  grounded  on  the  fear  that 
in  the  Le^lature  there  will  be  introduced  a  system  of  "  log-rolling,"  as  it  has  been 
expressively  termed.  Let  me  remind  the  gentleman  that  there  is  to  be  no  bailot  box  ; 
each  member  will  have  to  record  his  vote  with  his  name  to  it.  His  constituents  will 
know  how  he  has  acted,  and  he  will  have  to  explain  when  he  returns  to  them.  This 
will  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  election  of  Governor.  The  people  will  still  elect 
him,  but  not  by  irresponsible  agents.  The  Constitution  will  require  every  man  to 
act  openly,  viva  voce,  under  the  eye  of  those  who  appointed  him.  But  Uie  choice 
immediately  by  the  people,  will  be  injurious  in  its  effect,  to  the  people  themselves. 

One  'word  on  the  other  branch  of  his  argument ;  I  mean  that  part  of  it  relating  to 
patronaffe.  In  modern  times,  all  the  practical  business  of  Government  is  confined 
principtuiy  to  two  subjects,  which  absorb  all  its  actual  power;  these  are,  revenue  and 
patronage.  It  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  wisest  statesmen  of  modern  times,  that 
<<  the  revenue  of  the  nation  is  the  nation."  I  concur  in  this  sentiment :  and  next, 
after  revenue,  comes  patronage.  In  a  Republican  Government,  notliing  is  so  impor- 
tant as  first  to  reduce  the  amount  of  its  patronage,  and  then  to  divide  the  oower  over 
what  remains.  The  wise  framers  of  our  Constitution  hit  upon  the  mode  of^doing  this. 
They  gcve  to  the  County  Courts  a  large  share  of  the  patronage  of  this  Common- 
wealth; they  gave  another  large  share  to"  the  Legislature,  and  then  they  allowed 
the  Executive  the  rest.  The  effect  has  been  most  happy :  There  has  not  been,  in  the 
course  of  fifly-four  years,  a  single  case,  at  least  my  recollection  does  not  now  supply 
me  with  one  single  case,  of  general  excitement  in  the  choice  of  our  Governor.  There 
has  been  no  caucus ;  no  log-rolhng.  The  reason  is,  the  Executive  has  not  enjoyed 
much  patronage.  But  clothe  the  Executive  power  with  the  patronage  of  the  state, 
and  you  will  introduce  at  once  conflicting  principles,  which  it  will  be  impossible  to 
control,  and  which  will  have  the  moat  dangerous  consequences.  So  far  from  regard- 
ing the  second  member  in  the  gentleman's  plan  as  any  recommendation  to  it,  I  consi- 
der it  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  the  whole.  Let  the  patronage  of  the  State  re- 
main as  it  is,  and  it  will  produce  only  good  results;  but  increase  it,  as  is  proposed,  and 
you  will  make  the  office  of  Grovemor  so  desirable,  that  you  will  have  caiials  and  com- 
motion throughout  the  communi^. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  am  opposed  to  those  two  features  of  the  gentleman's 
plan  :  and  if  these  two  are  stricken  out,  all  the  residue  will  be  found  to  have  been  pro- 
vided for  in  the  report  of  tlie  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Wilson  required  tliat  the  question  be  taken  on  the  several  resolutions  of  Mr. 
Powell  seriatimj  as  he  was  in  favor  of  some  and  opposed  to  others  of  them. 

Mr.  Stanard  called  first  for  a  division  of  the  question  to  strike  out  and  insert. 

It  was  so  divided  accordingly :  and  (on  the  question  to  strike  out  iher  resolutions  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  as  already  amended,  previously  to  the  offering  of  Mr. 
Powell's  substitute,)  the  vote  stood,  Ayes  34:  which  being  a  minority,  the  motion  to 
strike  out  was  lost. 

So  the  Committee  decided  not  to  prefer  Mr.  Powell's  substitute. 

(Mr.  Madison  voted  in  the  affirmative.) 

Mr.  Doddridge  now  moved  farther  to  amend  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
as  follows : 

**  That  the  Governor  be  elected  by  the  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  at  the  severai  times  and  places  appointed  to  hold  elections  for 
members  of  the  General  Assembly.     The  Governor  shall  hold  his  office  for 
years,  and  after  the  expiration  of  his  time,  shall  be  ineligible  for  years." 
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And  the  qaestion  being  on  striking  out  and  inserting, 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  said,  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  had  been  amended  on  his  mo- 
tion. The  opinions  he  had  then  expressed,  he  held  still.  If  the  Constitution  was  to 
be  so  framea,  that  the  election  of  Governor  by  the  Legislature,  would  be  a  fair  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  people,  and  would  leave  the  (^vernor  ailerwards  indepen- 
dent of  the  Legislature,  he  shouJd  be  in  favour  of  his  election  by  that  body.  He 
thought  the  Governor's  independence  pretty  well  secured,  as  the  resolution  now  stood ; 
and  the  question  now  was,  whether  his  election  by  the  Legislature  would  be  a  fiiir 
expression  of  the  popular  will.  But  this  must  depend  on  a  matter  yet  unsettled,  viz : 
the  arrangement  of  Kepresentation  and  Suffrage.  If  {his  was  to  be  so  arranged,  that 
the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  Legislature  would  express  the  will  of  but  a  minority 
of  the  people,  then  he  should  be  in  favour  of  his  election  by  the  people  themselves. 
Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  he  too  adhered  to  his  former  view  of  this  subject.  He 
felt  so  much  solicitude  on  the  all-absorbing  question  of  the  basis  of  Representation, 
tliat  it  entered  into  all  subjects  connected  with  it.  If  the  Legislature  was  not  to  be 
made  fairly  to  represent  the  people,  then  his  solicitude  for  a  popular  election  of  Gov- 
ernor would  be  still  farther  enhanced.  They  could  not  stir  wisely  in  this,  until  that 
was  first  settled. 

Mr.  Leigh  demanded  a  division  of  the  question  on  striking  out  and  inserting.    It 
was  divided  accordingly ;  and  the  question  being  put  on  striking  out,  it  was  nega- 
tived— Ayes  42,  Noes  49. 
[Mr.  Madison,  Aye.] 

So  the  Committee  refused  to  strike  out  the  Governor's  election  by  the  Legislature. 
No  farther  amendments  being  offered  to  the  first  resolution  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  second  was  read  as  follows : 

*^  2.  Resolved,  That  there  ought  to  be  appointed  a  Lieutenant-Governor  of  this  Com- 
monwealth." 

No  amendments  being  offered  to  this,  the  third  resolution  was  then  read,  which  is 
in  these  words: 

''  3.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Council,  as  at  present  organized,  ouffht  to  be  abol- 
ished, and  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  provide  any  other  Executive  Council." 
Mr.  Upshur  moved  to  amend  this  resolution  as  follows  : 

"  Resolved^  That  there  shall  be  appointed  an  Executive  Council  or  Council  of  State, 
consisting  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  two  Councillors,  (who  shall  perform  the 
same  duties,  and  in  all  other  respects  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  Governor,  as  the 
present  Council  of  State.) 

"  The  said  Councillors  shall  be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  three  ye.ars,  but  may  be  re-elected  from  term  to  term.  All  vacancies 
occasioned  by  death,  resignation,  removal  from  the  Commonwealth,  or  other  disabihty, 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  General  Assembfy. 

**  Two  of  the  said  Council  shall  form  a  quorum,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of 
the  Council,  the  Governor  shall  have  the  casting  vote." 

Mr.  Wilson  demanded  a  division  of  the  question,  on  striking  out  and  inserting;  but 
withdrew  the  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  Fitzhugh,  who  wished  Mr.  Upshur  to  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  and 
advocating  the  amendment  he  had  onered ;  but  who  gave  notice  that  if  it  was  adopted, 
he  (Mr.  F.)  should  move  to  amend  it  in  a  manner  which  he  explained. 
Mr.  Upshur  then  rose  to  address  the  Committee : 

Mr.  Chairman, — It  was  very  far  from  my  exoectation,  when  I  offered  the  resolution 
before  you,  that  I  should  involve  myself  in  tlie  discussion  of  this  already  exhausted 
subject.  It  was  my  design  to  submit  to  an  immediate  vote,  without  adding  a  single 
remark  to  the  ample  arguments,  which  we  have  already  heard.  It  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered, however,  that  lam  renewing  a  proposition,  which  has  been  substantially  re- 
jected already,  and  of  course,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  assign  some  reason  for 
such  a  proceeding.  I  shall  do  so,  Sir,  with  all  possible  brevity  and  simplicity,  con- 
tenting myself  with  a  mere  exposition  of  my  views,  without  attempting  to  enforce  or 
illustrate  the  conclusive  arguments,  which  nave  already  been  urged  by  others. 
We  most  all  have  been  struck  with  the  fact,  that  every  scheme  which  has  been 

f  resented  to  us  upon  this  subject,  contemplates  a  Council,  in  one  form  or  another, 
n  this  respect,  the  coincidence  between  them  is  remarkable,  and  they  differ  only  in 
the  details  of  arrangement,  and  the  duties  to  be  performed.  Let  us  examine  them  all, 
in  order  that  we  may  select  from  their  number  that  which  will  be  at  once  the  cheapest, 
and  the  most  safe  and  salutary  in  practice. 

The  first  to  be  reviewed,  is  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Richmond,  (Mr.  Nicholas.) 
He  proposed  a  Council  different  from  that  now  under  consideration,  only  in  this,  that 
it  was  to  consist  of  four  members,  instead  of  three.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  it  met 
my  entire  approbation ;  but,  it  has  been  rejected  by  the  Committee,  chiefly,  I  am  wil- 
ling to  believe,  because  it  was  considered  unnecessarily  numerous,  and  therefore,  un- 
necessarily expensive.    In  this  respect,  and  in  this  only,  the  plan  before  vm  is  pre- 
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ferable.  It  promisas  the  same  adyantages  as  a  component  part  of  the  EzecntiTei 
while  it  removes,  to  a  great  extent,  the  objection  on  the  score  of  expense. 

Another  plan  proposes,  that  the  Council  shall  consist  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 
what  has  been  called  the  Heads  of  Departments ;  that  is,  the  Auditors,  Treasurer^ 
Register  of  the  Land  Office,  or  some  one  or  more  of  them.  In  this  respect,  ^ntle- 
men  seek  to  form  the  Grovemment  of  Virginia  upon  the  model  presented  to  us  m  that 
of  the  United  States,  not  remembering  tluit  the  two  Groyemments  are  so  entirely  dif* 
£»rent,  both  in  their  structure  and  in  their  purposes,  as  to  discountenance  all  argu- 
ments from  analogy.  The  yery  nature  and  objects  of  these  offices  in  Virginia,  forbid 
the  idea  that  those  who  fill  tfiem  are  properly  qualified  to  become  the  advisers  of  the 
Executive  head.  They  all  require  men  of  methodical  business  habits,  laborious  in- 
dustry, and  a  correct  knowledge  of  accounts ;  and  they  require  nothing  more.  W* 
have  no  diplomatic  intercourse  to  conduct ;  no  foreign  connexions  to  guard ;  no  in- 
terest of  any  sort,  with  which  these  officers  are  connected,  requiring  that  they  should 
be  politicians,  nor  indeed,  that  they  should  possess  any  other  qualifications  than  those 
of  the  simple  accountant  and  clerk.  To  what  objects  shall  the  Legislature  have 
regard,  in  electing  them  to  office  ?  Shall  the  Auditor  be  chosen  because  he  is  quali- 
fied for  the  duties  of  Auditor,  or  because  he  possesses  the  loiter  qualifications  of  an 
Executive  Ck>uncillor  ?  He  who  is  best  suitea  to  the  one  station,  may  be  Uast  suited 
to  the  other;  and  this  indeed,  must  be  the  case  in  most  instances,  since  the  duties  of 
the  two  stations  are  wholly  dissimilar.  The  same  remark  applies  with  equal  truth  to 
the  Treasurer  and  Register.  By  this  plan,  therefore,  we  shall  be  reduced  to  the  sad 
alternative,  either  of  filling  these  important  departments  with  incompetent  heads,  or 
else  of  providing  the  Grovemor  with  incompetent  advisers.  To  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  would  of  itself  be  conclusive  to  my  mind,  may  be  added  the  fact,  alike 
fortunate  and  honourable  to  us,  that  we  have  no  offices  without  official  duties.  And  so 
fkr  as  tlie  officers  above  mentioned  are  concerned,  it  is  believed  to  be  strikingly  true, 
that  they  have  already  a  mass  of  duties  resting  upon  them,  which  all  their  time  and 
all  their  attention  barely  enable  them  to  discharge.  As  to  the  Attorney  General,  he 
is  already  a  Councillor,  as  far  as  he  can  ever  be  properly  made  so.  He  is  the  law 
adviser  of  the  Executive.  Tliis  is  his  profession,  and  for  this  he  is  fitted.  His  mind 
is  not  turned  to  the  details  of  Executive  business ;  and  he  may,  and  in  most  cases 
will  be  found  as  little  qualified  for  them  as  any  other  man  in  tlie  community. 

There  is  yet  another  objection,  which  is  decisive  upon  this  question.  According  to 
the  scheme  of  our  laws,  (and  from  the  necessity  or  the  case,  it  must  always  be  so,) 
the  Executive  exerts  a  direct  supervision  over  most,  and  perhaps  all  of  these  depart- 
ments. It  must  appear  to  every  one  extremely  absurd,  to  compel  the  Governor  to 
take  advice  of  those  very  individuals,  upon  whom  his  power  is  to  oi>erate,  and  who 
have,  so  far  as  this  branch  of  Executive  dut^  is  concerned,  a  direct  interest  to  mis- 
lead his  judgment.  The  argument  upon  this  point  is  susceptible  of  great  amplifi- 
cation. Gentlemen,  however,  will  not  fiiil  to  perceive  the  dangerous  and  corrupting 
influences  of  this  sort  of  official  connection,  upon  official  responsibility,  and  the  purity 
of  official  conduct.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  pursue  the  subject  through  all  its  de- 
tails, nor  to  point  out  all  the  various  modes  m  which  these  deleterious  influences  may 
be  exerted.  « 

The  only  remaining  plan  which  has  been  submitted  for  consideration,  or  brought 
to  our  notice  in  the  course  of  debate,  is  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier.  (Mr. 
Scott.)  He  proposes  a  Council  of  advice  only,  possessing  no  power  to  control  in  anr 
respect  the  discretion  of  the  Governor.  In  whatever  aspect  this  plan  may  be  viewed, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  altogether  useless  and  unprofitable.  Will  you  compel  the 
Governor  to  consult  his  Council  in  all  cases,  or  will  you  leave  this  to  his  discretion .' 
Let  us  view  the  subject  in  both  tliese  aspects. 

.  According  to  our  present  system,  it  is  true  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  Governor  can 
do  nothing  without  the  advice  of  his  Council.  We  are  informed,  however,  by  the 
gentleman  from  Amelia,  who  now  fills  that  station,  that  in  practice,  there  are  a  variety 
of  cases  in  which  the  Governor  acts  alone ;  cases  which  could  not  be  foreseen  by  the 
Legislature,  and  which  in  their  circumstances,  demand  this  departure  from  the  general 
rule.  If  we  require,  by  a  Constitutional  provision,  that  the  Grovemor  shall  in  aU 
cases  consult  his  Council,  we  shall  run  the  hazard  of  destroying  the  efficiency  of  that 
department  in  a  large  class  of  cases,  which  require  the  utmost  promptness  in  decision 
and  action,  and  in  which  no  consultation  with  Council  can  ever  be  necessary.  If,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  we  require  such  consultation  in  particular  cases  only,  how,  I  would 
a^k,  bludl  we  discriminate?  It  b  obviously  impossible  to  do  so,  unless  we  can  look 
through  all  futurity,  and  provide  for  all  exigencies,  which  time,  and  the  changing 
relations  of  the  Government  may  produce.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  have  a 
clear  advantage  in  preserving  the  present  organization  of  the  Executive.  The  prac- 
tice under  it  is  settled,  and  its  powers  and  duties  are  ascertained  by  time,  and  fixed 
by  the  long  acquiescence  of  the  country. 
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But,  Sir,  apart  from  all  theae  considerations,  what  benefit  can  we  promise  ourselves, 
from  compelling  the  Governor  to  consult  even  the  wisest  sages  of  the  land,  if  we 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  disregard  their  counsel  ?  Afler  all,  his  own  discretion  must  be 
his  only  guide,  and  our  only  security.  Even  if  no  Council  were  provided,  he  would 
be  at  hberty  to  consult  whom  he  pleased,  and  we  should  have  tlie  sojne  security  which 
this  proposition  offers,  that  he  would  consult  those  who  were  competent  to  advise  him, 
and  that  he  would  profit  by  their  counsel.  I  can  perceive  no  benefit  which  any  one 
can  promise  himself^  from  this  proposition,  except  in  this,  that  the  Council,  by  keeping 
a  record  of  the  measures  proposea  for  their  consideration,  might  bring  the  conduct  of 
the  Governor  to  the  notice  of  the  country,  and  thereby  provide  a  means  of  enforcing 
the  responsibilities  of  his  office-     There  is  danger  that  we  may  be  deceived  by  the 

?»eciousne88  of  this  idea.  What  will  be  the  real  office  of  tliis  advising  Council  ? 
hey  cannot  compel  the  Grovernor  to  act :  they  cannot  restrain  him  from  acting : 
they  cannot  control  him  in  any  respect  whatever.  Their  sole  office  is  to  hear  the 
Governor,  while  he  announces  his  purposes ;  to  express  Uieir  own  opinions,  conscious 
that  no  one  is  compelled  to  respect  them ;  and  to  record  tlie  transaction  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  country.  This  is  only  another  name  for  spies  upon  the  Governor.  It 
seems  to  me  inevitable,  that  the  office  of  Councillor  must  soon  fall  into  discredit  under 
such  an  organization  as  this,  and  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  draw  to  it  such  talents 
and  qualifications,  as  to  give  it  either  dignity  or  usefulness.  And  even  if  such  conse- 
quences as  these  should  not  be  the  result,  in  what  respect,  permit  me  to  enquire,  can 
a  system  like  this  secure  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Governor?  Suppose  that 
you  have  all  the  information  which  this  listening  and  recording  Council  can  give  you ; 
and  suppose,  if  you  please,  that  the  Governor  has,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  disre- 
garded their  advice,  when  in  your  opinion,  he  ought  to  have  acted  upon  it.  What 
then  ?  Have  you  not  expressly  authorised  him  to  disregard  it ;  and  will  you  punish 
him  for  exercising  that  very  discretion,  which  your  fundamental  law  compels  nim  to 
exercise  ?  It  is  impossible.  Sir — from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible, 
that  responsibihty  can  be  in  any  degree  secured  by  such  a  contrivance  as  this. 

We  are  yet  to  consider  this  scheme.  Sir,  as  leaving  it  discretionary  with  the  Gov- 
ernor, whether  to  consult  his  Council  or  not.  This  is,  in  other  words,  to  submit  it  to 
bis  discretion,  whether  he  will  haze  a  Council  or  not.  I  will  not  detain  the  Com- 
mittee, by  pointing  out  the  practical  absurdities  of  such  a  system  as  this.  You  allow 
the  Governor  to  consult  his  Council  or  not,  as  shall  seem  to  him  proper ;  and  if  he 
should  condescend  to  consult  them,  you  allow  him  to  follow  their  advice  or  not,  as 
shall  seem  to  him  proper.     What  is  such  a  Council,  other  than  a  name? 

I  have  endeavourea  to  shew,  that  the  plan  now  before  us  provides  no  means  of  en- 
forcing responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Governor.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it 
leaves  the  Councillors  themselves  equally  irresponsible.  It  is  their  office  to  advise : 
it  is  the  Grovemor's  office  to  act.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  you  can  punish  a 
Councillor  for  giving  bad  advice,  when,  according  to  the  strict  theory  of  your  system, 
no  practical  consequences  can  ever  result  from  that  advice. 

If,  Sir,  it  be  admitted,  that  a  Council  of  State  in  some  form  or  otlier^  ought  to  be 
provided,  I  venture  to  hope,  that  none  of  Xhose  which  have  been  reviewed,  and  which 
propose  to  change  the  character  of  that  body  as  now  existing^  will  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Committee.  I  have  now  but  little  more  to  say  in  favour  of  tlie  plan  which 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  submit.  The  Committee  will  perceive,  that  I  have  not  drawn 
out  that  plan  into  details.  It  is  my  object  to  submit  the  principle  only,  feeling  assured, 
that  if  it  should  be  approved,  no  difficulty  can  arise  in  adapting  it  to  practice.  I  may 
safely  rest  the  defence  of  that  principle  on  the  arguments  we  have  already  heard. 
No  subject  has  been  more  ably  discussed,  nor  is  there  one  on  which  it  is  now  so  diffi- 
cult to  advance  a  new  idea.  The  argimients  of  the  gentleman  firom  Amelia,  (Mr. 
Giles,)  and  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  have  completely  occupied 
the  entire  ground,  and  left  to  those  who  may  follow  them,  nothing  but  tlie  task  of 
recapitulation.  It  is  a  task  which  I  do  not  mean  to  undertake  *,  for,  arguments  which 
have  been  used  by  them,  would  lose  all  their  charms,  and  much  of  their  weight,  if 
detailed  by  me.  1  may  be  excused,  however,  for  reviving  in  the  minds  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee some  of  the  leading  topics  of  discussion,  convinced  that  the  able  arguments, 
by  wliich  they  were  illustrated  and  enforced,  will  be  revived  along  with  them. 

The  advantages  of  a  plural  Executive,  as  it  has  been  aptly  called,  have  been  so 
clearly  pointed  out,  that  the  strongest  prejudices  upon  that  subject  must  have  been 
beaten  down.  Whether  we  look  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  office ;  to  the  security 
which  it  affords  against  an  abuse  of  its  power  and  patronage ;  to  the  purity  of  its 
action,  as  a  simple  Executive  of  the  laws;  to  its  peculiar  usefulness  m  retaining 
always  in  office  some  one  or  more  familiar  with  the  history  of  its  transactions,  and 
skilled  in  the  details  of  its  business;  to  the  simplicity  of  its  action,  as  tested  by  ex- 
perience ;  to  its  ample  guards  against  all  usurpation  of  power ;  to  its  peculiar  adap- 
tation te  a  system,  which  professes  to  surround  hber^  with  every  rampart,  which  the 
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most  watohful  jealousy  can  contrive ;  above  all,  to  the  hd.  that  the  hiatory  of  fiftj- 
four  yean  does  not  afford  ua  one  instance  of  a  usurpation  of  power,  and  scarcely  one 
of  serious  abuse.  When  we  consider  all  these  things,  as  they  were  impressed  upon 
OS  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  we  ought  at  least  to  pause,  and 
to  pause  long,  before  we  exchange  such  a  system  for  any  untried  expedient.  Let  us 
not  forget,  that  the  practice  under  this  system  is  established  and  settled.  We  hav« 
seen  the  machine  at  work,  and  we  all  know  that  it  has  worked  well.  We  have  not 
the  same  security  for  any  other,  and  our  wisest  calculations  upon  that  subject  may  b« 
disappointed  b^  the  results. 

We  all  admit,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  Lieutenant-GovemoTy 
on  whom  the  duties  of  the  Executive  may  devolve  in  case  of  the  death,  resignatioOi 
or  absence  of  the  Governor,  or  whenever,  from  other  causes,  the  Governor  may  be 
unable  to  act  We  have  already  felt  the  difficulty  of  assigninff  to  this  office  any  du- 
ties whatever,  (when  not  acting  as  Governor,)  unless  we  make  him  a  Councillor  of 
State.  It  is  admitted,  that  he  must  have  a  salary,  and  we  do  not  wish  that  his  office 
should  be  a  sinecure.  The  plan  before  us  removes  all  difficulty  upon  thia  subject.  A 
Councillor  of  State,  and  generally  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  among  them,  will 
be  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  will  succeed  to  the  office  of  the  Governor,  with  all  tha 
advantages  of  ample  information,  derived  from  actual  practice  in  the  duties  of  the 
station.  Here  then,  is  the  best  material,  out  of  which  a  Lieutenant-Governor  can  be 
made,  a  material  already  shaped  to  our  hands,  and  one  which  does  not  cost  the  Trea- 
surv  one  additional  penny. 

Before  I  entered  this  bod^,  Mr.  President,  I  partook  very  largely  of  the  hostility, 
which  prevails  so  generally  m  the  country,  against  the  present  Executive  Council.  I 
believe.  Sir,  that  i  did  not  duly  understand  the  subject.  I  acknowledge,  that  my 
opinions  have  been  changed  by  the  arguments  which  1  have  heard  in  this  Committee. 
I  have  now  no  other  objection  to  the  existing  Council  than  this,  that  it  is  too  nume- 
rous, and  consequently  too  expensive.  This  objection  1  have  endeavoured  to  remove, 
in  the  scheme  before  you.  For  myself,  I  am  at  all  times  in  favour  of  the  most  eco- 
nomical disbursement  of  the  public  money ;  but,  I  would  not  lightly  permit  conside- 
rations of  that  sort  to  interfere  with  a  wise  and  safe  organization  of  an  important 
department  of  the  Government.  True  economy  suggests  the  most  liberal  ideas  upon 
this  subject.  I  shall  not  fear,  that  the  Treasury  will  be  unprofiUbly  burthened,  if  it 
be  chaTjgred  with  no  more  than  the  necessary  expenses  of  wise,  safe,  efficient  and  free 
institutions.  It  is  not  easy  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  such  blessings  as  these.  Sin- 
cerely believing  that  the  measure  now  before  you  will  contribute  its  full  share  of  these 
blessings  to  our  common  country,  I  commit  it,  without  farther  comment,  to  its  fate. 
Mr.  Mercer  suggested  an  objection  to  Mr.  Upshur's  scheme ;  as  the  advice  of  the 
Council  was  to  remain,  as  at  present,  obligatory  on  the  Governor,  and  as  it  was  to 
consist  of  a  Lieutenant-Grovemor  and  two  Councillors,  any  two  of  whom  were  to 
conMtute  a  quorum,  if  they  were  to  advise  him  against  his  own  judgment  of  what 
was  right,  he  must  complj^ :  and  thus  it  might  happen  that  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  one  Councillor,  (constituting  a  majority  of  the  Council,)  might  rule  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  other  Councillor,  because  the  Governor  was  to  have  none  but  a  casting 
vote.  Here  then,  the  Governor  and  one  of  his  Council  would  be,  technically,  and  in 
effect,  a  minority, 

Mr.  Leigh  replied,  that  the  Governor  is  not  bound  to  do  whatever  the  Council  ad- 
vise him  to  do ;  but  is  only  restrained  from  doing  what  they  oppose. 

Mr.  Mercer  admitted  the  distinction,  but  insisted  that  the  effect  would  still  be  as  he 
had  stated ;  and  added,  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  would  be  the  most  unfit  person 
in  the  world  as  an  adviser  of  the  Governor,  as  he  might  have  been  his  rival.  He 
preferred  the  plan  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh. 

Mr.  Wilson  now  renewed  his  demand  for  a  division  of  the  question,  on  striking 
out  and  inserting :  it  was  divided  accordingly  ;  and  the  question  bein^  on  striking  out, 
Mr.  Scott  expressed  his  wish  to  have  the  Council  organized  as  Mr.  Upshur  pro- 
posed, but  without  giving  the  advice  of  Council  a  binding  authority,  in  any  respect, 
upon  the  Governor.  He  gave  notice  that  if  the  motion  to  strike  out  succeeded,  and 
Mr.  Upshur's  amendment  should  then  be  inserted,  he  should  move  so  to  amend  it  as 
to  proauce  the  effect  he  had  mentioned. 

Mr.  Randolph  suggested  that  the  resolution  proposed  to  be  stricken  out,  contained, 
as  now  amenaed,  two  distinct  propositions — ^the  first  he  wished  to  retain,  the  second 
to  strike  out,  as,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  behef,  it  was  not  English. 
The  Chair  decided  that  the  question  of  striking  out  could  not  be  so  sub-divided, 
but  the  gentleman  would  obtain  his  object  by  moving  to  re-insert  one  of  the  clauses, 
if  in  connexion  with  other  words. 

The  question  on  striking  out,  was  then  put,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative— Ayee 
47,  Noes  46.  6       »  r  *> 

^r.  Madison  and  Mr.  Marshall,  aye.) 
So  the  Committee  struck  out  the  tnird  reeolution  as  amended. 
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And  tli#  qoMlioo  now  being  put  on  inserting  Mr.  Upehm'f  propodtion  m  a  mb- 
stitutoy 

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  amend  it,  by  ftriking  from  it  the  words  "  who  shanperfoim  the 
same  duties  as  the  present  Coancil  ;'*  his  object  being  to  require  the  Governor  to 
possess  himself  of  tne  advice  of  bis  Council  in  all  matters  (except  those  of  his  mili- 
tarv  function  as  Commander-in-chief,)  but  not  to  bind  him  by  it. 

Mr.  Randolph  opposed  the  motion,  on  the  ground  that  what  the  present  duties  of 
the  Council  were,  was  well  known  and  established ;  but  what  the  new  duties  to  be 
assigned  them  were,  could  not  be  known  till  those  duties  had  been  expressly  defined; 
and  no  man  could  tell  whether  the  Government  would  remain  in  existence  until 
then.  He  thought  they  had  had  experience  enough  to  induce  them  never  to  depart  firom 
the  law  as  adjudged  and  established.  He  was  for  what  was  settled  and  certain,  and 
not  for  ffetting  tXignotumper  ignothts.  If  they  said,  that  the  duties  of  the  Council 
were  to  oe  the  same  as  they  now  were,  the  meaning  was  known  and  understood  ;  but, 
if  these  words  were  to  be  stricken  out,  the  Committee  would  immediately  be  at  sea, 
and  a  long  course  of  adjudged  decisions  would  be  rendered  of  no  value. 

Mr.  Brodnax  suggested  uat  the  Governor  was  now  not  compelled  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Council,  and  would  be  still  less  if  their  ntunber  should  be  reduced  from 
•iffht  to  two. 

Mr.  Scott  explained  his  object  to  be,  to  leave  the  €rovemor  free;  and  as  to  the  un- 
certainty of  meaning,  it  would  be  no  greater  than  at  present. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  Mr.  Scott's  amendment  to  Mr.  Upshur's  proposi- 
tion for  a  Council,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative— Ayes  51. 

(Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Marshall,  aye.) 

Mr.  Wilson  moved  for  the  rising  of  the  Committee,  but  it  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Claiborne,  and  lost — ^Ayes  34. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  inrther  to  amend  Mr.  Upshur's  proposition,  by  striking  out  the 
parts  in  brackets,  [see  next  page.] 

It  was  agreed  to  without  debate. 

Mr.  Scott  then  moved  the  following  amendment : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Gt)vemor  shaU,  before  he  performs  any  act  in  his  official  capa- 
city other  than  as  Qommander-in-chief,  take  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council 
thereupon ;  but  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  or  reject  the  same." 

Mr.  Thompson  was  opposed  to  the  amendment :  thinking,  that  if  the  State  were  to 
pay  so  dearly  for  having  this  advice  given  to  the  Governor,  the  least  he  could  do 
would  be  to  treat  it  with  sufficient  respect  to  be  governed  by  it. 

Mr.  Giles,  being  unable  from  hoarseness  to  go  at  large  into  the  debate,  suggested 
to  Mr.  Scott  that  me  words  of  his  amendment  went  far  beyond  what  he  presumed  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  mover.  It  restrained  the  Governor  from  doiiur  any  act  wliat- 
ever  without  the  advice  of  Council.  Now,  there  were  a  multitude  ofinatters  of  form 
which  needed  no  such  advice,  such  as  the  authentication  of  documents,  Slc,  &c. 

He  expressed  his  regret  that  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  would  not  content  him- 
self with  what  had  worked  so  well  for  fifly-four  years,  but  would  aim  at  making  it 
absolutely  perfect,  and  in  the  effort  went  to  throw  all  into  uncertainty  and  embarrass- 
ment He  thouffht  the  remark  of  Mr.  Kandolph  entitled  to  more  weight  than  had 
been  ffiven  it,  when  he  had  spoken  of  changing  lonff  fixed,  organic  law.  Mr.  G. 
again  oriefljr  explained  the  present  relations  t^tween  Uie  Governor  and  Council,  and 
expressed  his  fears  of  the  embarrassing  effect  of  Mr.  Scott's  amendment 

Mr.  Scott  said,  that  he  had  come  to  the  Convention  persuaded  of  the  proprietT^  of 
abolishing  the  Council  altogether;  the  gentleman  from  Amelia,  TMr  Giles,^  had  in- 
duced him  to  abandon  at  least  one  half  of  his  heresies  on  that  subject;  but  ne  could 
not,  as  yet  at  least,  become  an  entire  convert.  It  was  very  possible  he  bad  used 
words  too  large  in  their  meaning.  All  he  wanted  was,  to  secure  the  principle  of  the 
Crovernor's  entire  liberty  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  Leigh  referred  to  his  former  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  Council  as  now  ex- 
isting. He  was  astonished  that  gentlemen,  whose  objection  against  it  was,  that  it 
was  a  useless  body,  should  propose  another  still  more  useless. 

He  remonstrated  with  earnestness  against  giving  the  Governor  advice  which  he 
miffht  disregard :  illustrated  its  praoticJ  effect  in  making  of  contracts,  appointments, 
and  doing  c^er  official  acts  of  the  Executive.  The  patronage  of  the  entire  Execu- 
tive of  Virginia  was  large ;  it  was  not  felt,  because  so  much  divided ;  but  if  concen- 
trated in  one  person,  (as  it  must  be,  if  the  Governor  was  perfectly  free,)  it  would 
apeedily  be  feu  and  become  an  object  of  intrigue  and  strife. 

Mr.  L.  put,  in  a  strong  light,  the  consequences  of  composing  the  Council  of  the 
officers  of  Government,  already  loaded  with  business,  and  though  competent  to  their 
own  departments,  very  unsuitable  to  be  counsellors  of  the  Governor.  He  concluded 
Imt  declaring  himself  opposed  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  his  determination^ 
ir  nothing  better  shouldbe  suggested,  to  vote  away  the  whole  Council. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  tho  Committee  now  rose. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Leigh,  the  letter  from  the  Speaker  of  the  HouBe  of  Delegttes 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  Convention  resolved  to  meet  at  10  o*clock  to-moiioW| 
and  take  a  recees  during  the  session  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  December  9,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Croes  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

In  consequence  ot  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  was  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  Convention,  pro  tcm. 

On  taking  the  Chair,  Mr*  Barbour  delivered  a  brief  address  in  nearly  the  follow- 
ing terms : 
Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

Whilst  I  tender  you  my  thanks,  for  the  manifestation  of  your  confidence,  in  elect- 
ing me,  as  President /;ro  tempore,  I  cannot  forbear  to  express  my  sincere  regret,  for 
the  cause  which  has  created  the  necessity  of  such  an  appointment. 

In  rising  to  address  you,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  detain  you,  with  any  thin^  like 
a  set  speech  :  but  only  to  say,  that  1  promise  zeal,  fidelity,  and  perfect  impartiality, 
in  the  station  to  which  you  have  just  called  me.  As  to  my  qualifications,  I  shall  say 
nothing ;  for  as  on  the  one  hand,  self-commendation  would  be  wholly  unbecoming, 
so  on  me  other,  self-disparagement,  is  almost  always  regarded  as  uncandid.  1  pro- 
ceed, then,  to  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  which  you  have  assigned  me,  with 
such  ability  as  I  possess,  relying  with  confidence,  upon  your  support,  when  I  shall 
be  right ;  upon  your  indulgent  consideration,  when  I  may  be  wrong,  and  upon  your 
disposition  to  do  full  justice  to  my  efiibrts,  to  merit  the  honor  which  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Gordon  of  Albemarle  in 
the  Chair;  and  proceeded  amiin  to  consider  the  third  resolution  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  which  is  in  the  following  words :  "  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Council, 
as  at  present  organized,  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  provide 
any  other  Executive  Council" — together  with  an  amendment  moved  thereto  by  Mr. 
Fitzhugh,  and  adopted ;  and  the  question  being  on  the  following  substitute  for  the 
whole,  moved  by  Mr.  Upshur: 

"  Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  appointed  an  Executive  Council  or  Conncil  of  State, 
consisting  of  a  Lieutenant-Grovernor,  and  two  Councillors,  [who  shall  perform  the 
same  duties,  and  in  all  other  respects  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  Governor  as  the 
present  Council  of  State.] 

"  The  said  Councillors  shall  be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  shall  con- 
tinue in  ofiiice  three  years,  but  may  be  re-elected  from  term  to  term.  All  vacancies 
occasioned  by  death,  resignation,  removal  from  the  Commonwealth,  or  other  disability, 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  Ueneral  Assembly. 

I"  Two  of  the  said  Council  shall  form  a  quorum,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division 
of  the  Council,  the  Governor  shall  have  the  casting  vote."] 

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  amend  it  by  substituting  therefor  the  following :  (being  a  mo- 
dification of  what  he  had  off*ered  yesterday,)  viz  : 

"  An  Executive  Council  consisting  of  three  members,  shall  be  chosen  by  of 

both  Houses  of  Assembly,  to  remain  in  ofiice  for  three  years.  They  shall  annually 
choose  out  of  their  own  members  a  President,  who,  in  case  of  death,  inability,  or 
necessary  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  Government,  shall  act  as  Governor. 
Their  proceeding  shall  be  entered  of  record  and  signed  by  the  members  present,  (to 
any  part  whereof  any  member  may  enter  his  dissent)  and  laid  before  the  General 
Assembly  when  called  for  by  them.  This  Council  may  appoint  their  own  Clerk,  who 
shall  have  a  salary  settled  by  law,  and  take  an  oath  of  secrecy  of  such  matters  as  he 
shall  be  directed  by  the  board  to  conceal.  At  the  end  of  one  year  after  their  first 
appointment,  one  Councillor  to  be  designated  by  lot  shall  go  out  of  office,  and  the  va- 
cancy shall  be  supplied  by  a  new  election.  At  the  end  of  the  next  year,  another  Coun- 
cillor, to  be  designated  in  like  manner,  shall  go  out  of  office,  and  the  vacancy  be  sup- 
plied by  a  new  election :  and  this  rotation  shall  be  continued  in  due  order  annually. 
The  Executive  Council  shall  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Governor  as  the  Privy 
Council  or  Council  of  Slate  under  the  existing  Constitution,  except  that  it  shall  ad- 
vise merely,  and  not  controul  him." 

Mr.  Unshur  said,  that  he  should  vote  against  tlie  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott,  and 
against  all  other  forms  of  a  Council,  unless  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  at  present. 
The  argument  was  exhausted,  and  ht  should  not  attempt  to  renew  it.    According  to 
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the  plan  now  proposed,  the  Governor  was  at  liberty  to  ask  the  advice  of  his  Council 
or  not,  and  when  that  advice  was  given,  he  was  at  Uberty  to  follow  it  or  not  at  his  plea- 
sure. Wliat  then  was  the  office  of  a  Councillor  ?  what  possible  good  could  arise  Irom 
having  such  a  body,  unless,  indeed,  it  might  be  to  keep  a  record,  in  order  to  shew 
when  the  Governor  had  consulted  them,  and  when  he  had  acted  contrary  to  their  ad- 
vice. What  was  the  value  of  such  a  record  ?  Cui  bono  f  Was  it  in  order  to  censure 
the  Governor,  although  tiie  Constitution  would  allow  him  to  disregard  tlieir  advice  ? 
I<Iay,  when  that  Constitution  exacted  of  him  as  a  duty  to  follow  his  own  judgment, 
when  the  advice  of  the  Council  happened  to  coincide  with  his  own  will,  might  he  not 
as  well  act  without  it  ?  and  if  it  did  not  so  coincide,  he  was  then  bound  to  fo  against 
it.  To  constitute  such  a  Council,  would  be  feeing  tliree  men  to  sit  by  the  Governor. 
with  no  duty  on  earth  to  perform  but  tliat  of  spies  upon  his  action.  What  would 
such  Councillors  be  ?  what  would  be  their  responsibility  ?  The  Governor  would  be 
left  as  perfectly  at  large,  as  if  they  had  no  existence.  He  might  perhaps,  for  form's 
sake,  lay  some  trivial  matters  betbre  them,  which  he  considered  as  ot  httle  conse- 
quence, and  concerning  which  there  could  be  but  one  opinion.  But  in  all  cases  of 
serious  responsibility,  if  the  Governor  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  Council  differed 
from  him  in  opinion,  he  would  not  ask  their  advice  at  all.  But  suppose  that  the  Con- 
stitution should  make  it  obhgatory  upon  the  Governor  to  apply  for  the  advice  of  his 
Council  in  all  cases,  the  result  would  be  a  great  waste  of  time :  for,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Amelia  had  stated,  there  were  a  number  of  cases  of  the  mere  forms  of  office,  such 
as  the  authentication  of  papers,  &c.  in  which  the  Governor  acted  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility. But  under  such  a  regulation,  he  could  not  even  sign  the  commission  of  the 
lowest  officer,  nor  authenticate  the  most  ordinary  paper,  without  first  calling  his 
Council  together.  They  must  advise  in  all  cases  whatever,  but  in  many  cases  it 
would  be  but  pouring  advice  into  deaf  ears.  Such  a  Council  he  should  consider  as 
an  absolute  nuisance,  and  should  tlierefore  vote  against  the  amendment. 
Mr.  L£1gu  of  Chesterfield,  now  rose,  and  spoke  nearly  as  follows : 
Mr.  Chairman, — When  this  subject  was  before  the  Committee  the  other  doy,  I  de- 
livered my  sentiments  upon  it  somewhat  at  large )  and  1  do  not  mean  to  inflict  upon 
the  Committee  a  repetition  of  what  1  then  said.  But,  having  always  regarded  the 
Executive  Council  as  a  most  wise  and  valuable  institution )  an  institution,  which  has 
had  the  rare  felicity  to  accompUsh,  fully  and  exactly,  the  purpose  designed  by  its 
founders,  of  weakening  the  Executive  power  by  division,  and  thus  rendering  it  in- 
capable of  mischief,  witliout  impairing  its  capacity  to  do  good,  and  the  singular  fate 
to  be  condemned  for  the  very  reason  tliat  it  has  answerea  its  original  design — to  be 
chiefly  objected  to,  because  it  destroys  tlie  independent  power,  and  consequently  (it 
is  inferred)  the  responsibility  of  the  Governor — 1  am  bound  to  make  every  effort  to 
preserve  it.  1  thitik  tliere  are  some  views  of  the  subject,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Fauquier  (Mr.  Scott)  has  not  yet  fully  considered,  and  which  it  behoves  him,  and  all 
of  us,  to  consider  well,  before  we  consent  to  abolish  the  principle  of  this  institution. 
I  am  perfectly  aware,  that  what  I  have  to  say,  will  have  no  weight  whatever  with 
those  who  are  opposed  to  a  Council  in  any  shape,  and  who,  on  principle,  prefer  a  sin- 
gle to  a  plural  Executive.  To  such  gentlemen,  1  have  no  remarks  to  offer  worthy  of 
their  attention.  There  is  a  radical  diversity  of  opinion  between  me  and  them ;  and  I 
despair  oi  producing  any  impression  whatever  on  their  minds.  1  address  myself  to 
those,  who  are  of  opinion,  that  to  demolish,  is  not  the  best  way  to  mend ;  who  believe, 
that  the  work  of  true  reform  consists  in  the  correction  of  abuses,  and  the  prevention 
of  anticipated  evils ',  and  who,  in  pursuit  of  those  ends,  will  give  their  care  to  the 
preservation  of  all  tliat  is  sound  and  valuable  in  our  political  fabric.  With  gentlemen 
of  this  description,  (and  I  beheve  there  are  many  such  in  tliis  Assembly),  it  is  possi- 
ble what  1  have  now  to  say  may  have  some  influence  to  save  the  Executive  Council 
from,  destruction. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  every  man  who  has  bestowed  any  thought  upon  it,  that 
the  wise  construction  of  the  Executive,  is  tlie  most  difficult  problem  m  forming  a  Re- 
publican Government.  In  a  Government  like  that  of  Virginia,  intended  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  for  internal  purposes,  the  Executive  must  be  organized  on  principles  al- 
together different  from  those  that  should  obtain  in  a  Government  designed  for  the 
management  of  foreign  affairs — in  which,  every  thing  must  be  regulated  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  relation  which  the  nation  is  to  sustain  to  other  nations.  It  is  notorious, 
that  the  Convention,  which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution,  found  in  the  formation 
of  the  Executive  Department,  the  principal  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter.  Two 
objects  were  to  be  accomplished — both  ot  vital  importance — to  preserve  a  Republican 
form  of  Government,  and  therefore  to  discard  every  thing  like  hereditary  power;  and 
to  provide  such  an  Executive,  as  should  be  suited  to  the  management  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country,  in  war  as  weTl  as  in  peace.  For  this  latter  object  alone  was 
the  President  of  the  United  States  armed  with  powers,  such  as  hardly  any  man  in  the 
Federal  Convention  would  ever  have  thought  of  giving  to  the  Governor  of  a  State. 
We  are  not  charged  with  the  duty  of  forming  an  Executive  salted  to  conduct  foreign 
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relationfl — ^foreign  intercourse,  negotiation  and  war :  and  so  long  as  Virginia  i 

a.member  of  the  Federal  Union,  we  shall  wisely  (for  we  can  safely)  make  her  Go- 
yemor  a  mere  agent  to  execute  the  laws,  without  any  independent  power  whatever'. 
We  were  told,  indeed,  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  (Mr.  PoweA)  that  we  ought 
to  look  forward  to  a  different  state  of  things — although  he  assured  us  (and  1  believe 
him)  that  none  would  deprecate  such  a  state  of  things  more  than  himself— that  we 
ought  to  look  to  that  disastrous  state  of  things,  when  our  Federal  Union  shall  be  dis- 
solved; in  which  event,  the  State  Executive  ought  to  be  indued  with  powers  to 
manage  affiiirs  with  foreign  nations,  since  our  sister  States  will  then  stand  m  that  re* 
lation  towards  as.  But,  Sir,  whosoever  shall  go  to  work  now,  to  form  an  Executive 
adapted  to  such  a  state  of  things,  as  cannot  happen  until  the  bands  of  this  Union  shall 
be  dissolved,  and  new  combinations  of  the  States  shall  be  formed — if  all  shall  not  be 
consolidated  into  one  vast  empire,  without  any  reference  to  existing  boundaries — 
when  we  may  have  one  Government  North  of  the  Hudson,  another  between  the  Hud- 
son and  the  Potomac,  anotlier  in  the  South,  and  another  in  the  West — will  undertake 
that  to  which  no  human  wisdom  is  competent.  He  will  attempt  to  provide  for  a  state 
of  things,  which  depends  wholly  on  the  providence  of  God,  who  may  save  us  in  his 
mercy,  or  punish  us  in  his  wrath.  As  to  human  agency,  when  that  direful  state  of 
things,  which  gentlemen  talk  of  so  familiarly,  shall  come  upon  us — when  this  grefit 
political  Confederacy  shall  be  broken  up,  and  separated  into  its  original  atoms^  and 
new  political  beings  shall  rise  out  of  its  ruins,  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  times  roust  and  will  dictate  the  forms  of  the  Executive  Government ;  and, 
just  as  surely  as  man  must  still  remain  man,  the  sword,  that  most  energetic  of  re- 
formers, will  have  a  large  share  in  settling  the  new  forms  of  Government,  whether 
military  despotism,  or  mixed  monarchy,  or  a  Republic.  As  no  man  can  foreknow 
our  condition,  so  no  man  can  now  provide  for  it;  one  thing  only  is  certain,  that  the 
sword  will  be,  or  will  essay  to  be,  the  principal  law-giver.  And  then,  our  only  hops 
for  the  preservation  of  freedom,  will  be  found  in  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  com- 
mon law,  with  its  open  courts  of  justice,  viva  voce  evidence,  and  jury  trial.  In  con- 
stituting an  Executive  for  Virginia,  I  can  only  look  at  her  present  condition,  as  one 
of  the  members  of  the  existing  Federal  Union :  I  will  not,  oecause  1  cannot,  look  to 
a  future  and  wholly  altered  state  of  the  Commonwealth.  To  me  it  seems,  (1  mean  no 
disrespect  to  those  who  differ  from  me  in  opinion),  that  man  could  undertake  no  task 
more  presumptuous,  none  which  lies  farther  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  wisdom, 
than  to  make  provision  in  1829,  for  a  dissolution  of  the  United  States,  supposing  it 
shall  happen  a  hundred,  fifly ,  or  even  five  years  hence.  Mo,  Sir— our  duty  is  to  frame 
ftn  Executive  for  Virginia,  as  Virginia  is  now ;  an  Executive  adapted  to  the  ordinary 
administration  of  our  laws,  and  to  the  conduct  of  our  internal  attairs.  What  sort  of 
an  Executive  ought  that  to  be.'  I  answer,  one  possessinff  the  smallest  degree  of 
power  consistent  with  the  due  execution  of  the  laws.  If  ^e  Executive  lias  power 
enough  for  that  purpose,  we  want  no  more.  That  is  the  problem  we  have  to  solve. 
Now  1  pray  gentlemen — instead  of  exercising  their  ingenuity,  in  forming  new  and 
untried  plans,  and  calculating  the  effects  of  them — plans,  concerning  which  all  rea- 
soning at  present  must  be  mere  speculation — plans,  which  at  last  can  only  be  proved 
bj  experience — to  ask  themselves,  whether  we  have  not  a  system  now,  which  expe- 
nence,  and  long  experience  too,  has  approved,  as  well  adapted  to  our  circumstances, 
and  perfectly  fitted  tor  all  useful  practical  purposes  ?  And  then  I  ask  them,  as  states- 
men—and, especially,  I  ask  my  friend  from  Fauquier  (Mr.  Scott)  for  whose  practical 
judgment  I  have  always  the  utmost  deference — whether  any  prudent  statesman  ought 
to  be  willing  to  discard  the  old  and  tried  system  for  any  new  project,  however  plausible  ? 
This  is  tlie  true  and  fair  state  of  the  question.  Here  is  the  ground  on  which  I  take 
my  stand.  I  find  an  existing  Executive  in  Virginia,  which,  under  all  circumstances, 
amidst  all  the  difficulties  of  war,  and,  in  peace,  amidst  the  utmost  violence  of  party 
contests,  has  well  performed  its  partr— upon  which  all-trving  Ume  has  passed  its  judg- 
ment—which never,  in  a  single  instance,  has  been  guilty  or  even  charged  with  cor- 
ruption, or  usurpation,  or  attempt  at  usurpation.  I  doubt  whether  more  can  be  said 
for  any  Executive  on  earth  :  Sir,  it  is  rare  praise ;  but  it  is  no  more  than  its  just  due. 
(I  shall  not  undertake  to  defend  the  existing  Government— I  would  not  undertake  to 
defend  any  set  of  men,  either  in  public  or  private  stations— from  the  charge  of  haying 
committed  errors).  And  now  we  have  an  amendment  offered  to  our  Gonaideration, 
which  proposes  to  abolish  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  Executive.  I  trust  in  the 
good  sense  and  prudence  of  this  body,  that  it  will  not  be  abolished— that  it  will  only 
be  reformed.  Reform  is  obvious  and  easy ;  and  I  am  ready  for  reform ;  but  not  tor 
destruction. 

There  is  a  set  of  gentlemen— the  phrase  may  be  offensive,  which  I  do  not  mean, 
and  I  retract  it— there  are  several  gentlemen  tn  this  House,  who  are  of  opimon,  that 
we  ought  to  provide  for  the  Governor  an  advisory  Council — a  distinct  body  so  called, 
whom  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  consult,  without  making  it  his  duty  to  follow  or  respeot 
its  advice :  while  others  think,  that  the  Heads  of  Departments  should  be  required  to 
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advise  the  Governor,  when  he  shall  think  proper  to  ask  their  advice,  leaving  him  at 
full  liberty  to  take  such  advice  or  not,  as  he  thinks  proper.  I  suppose  there  must  be 
some  other  Heads  of  Departments  than  those  we  now  have,  which  are  to  be  created 
fi>r  the  purpose.  The  gentleman  from  Fairfax  (Mr.  Fitzhugh)  intimated  an  opinion, 
the  other  day,  as  the  ground  of  his  preference  for  this  Cabinet  Council  of  Heads  of 
Departments,  that  the  Governor  ought  to  be  made  more  independent  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, than  he  now  is.  I  might  possibly  agree  with  the  gentleman,  if  he  had  assigned 
any  reason,  why  he  wished  to  have  the  Executive  more  independent;  if  he  had  shewn 
any  good  purpose  which  would  be  thereby  effected.  This  he  did  not  even  attempt. 
There  exists,  1  think,  a  misunderstanding  of  tliat  principle  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
declares  that  the  Departments  of  Government  ought  to  be  kept  separate  and  distinct. 
It  does  not  mean,  that  the  Executive  ought  to  be  wholly  unconnected  with,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  Legislature,  or  that  the  othcers  of  the  Executive  should  not  be  appomt- 
ed  by  the  Legislature.  It  means  no  more  than  this — that  the  same  functionaries,  who 
exercise  the  whole  Executive  power,  shall  not  at  the  same  time  exercise  the  whole 
Legislative  power.  The  principle  is  not  new :  it  was  not  new,  when  it  was  embodied 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights:  it  is  a  maxim  of  Montesquieu 3  and  jou  will  find  it  thoroughly 
examined  and  explained  in  the  47th  number  of  the  Federalist.  Why  is  the  Executive 
to  be  made  independent.'  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  Legislative  will.'  to  perform  any 
act  without  the  Legislative  authority  ?  There  is  not  a  man  here,  to  whom  if  you  put 
the  question.  "  Wifl  you  have  a  Governor  more  independent,  in  order  that  he  may  do 
any  material  act  without  the  sanction  of  law .'"  who  will  not  at  once  answer.  No. 
Why  then  should  the  Governor  be  more  independent.'  The  least  reflection  must  sa- 
tisfy gentlemen,  that  they  cannot  contrive  to  make  him  more  independent  of  the  Le- 
gislature, unless  they  give  him  power  to  resist  the  Legislative  will,  to  omit  to  do  what 
the  laws  require  to  be  done,  or  to  do  what  the  laws  do  not  direct.  I  repeat  what  I 
have  said  once  before,  that  to  give  any  such  independence  to  the  Governor,  as  shall 
enable  him  to  do  nny  official  act  without  authority  of  law,  in  to  mingle  a  spice  of  mo- 
narchy in  the  Constitution.  I  use  the  word  in  its  genuine  English  sense.  To  con- 
stitute monarchy,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  should  be  he- 
reditary, or  that  it  should  be  held  for  life :  wherever  he  has  a  rightful  power  to  act  with- 
out authority  of  law,  there  is  pure  monarchy,  though  he  rule  but  for  a  single  year,  or 
for  a  day.  The  Constitution  of  the  Executive  of  a  Government  intrusted  with  the 
foreign  relations  of  a  nation  (I  repeat)  ought,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  to  be  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  Executive  of  a  Government  intended  to  manage  the  inter- 
nal concerns  of  a  State.  We  want  an  Executive  of  the  latter  kind.  The  other  ought 
to  be  armed  with  larger  powers.  If  1  were  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  I  should  up- 
hold the  monarchy :  1  doubt  whether  that  nation  could  contend  with  the  military  spi- 
rit of  France,  without  a  monarchical  Executive.  If  her  form  of  Government  were 
like  that  of  Virginia,  or  of  the  United  States,  exposed  as  she  is  to  sudden  attack  from 
a  neighbour  so  near,  so  powerful,  so  active,  so  warlike,  she  would  hardly  be  able  to 
defend  herself  in  any  sudden  emergency;  and  the  agitation  of  everv  election  would 
expose  her  to  dangers  from  without,  consequent  upon  commotions  within,  which  would 
soon  end  in  her  destruction.  The  Government  of  France  has  been,  at  all  limes  (even 
the  republic  of  France  was)  a  militarv  Crovemment,  dangerous  to  all  Grovernments  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  particularly  dangerous  to  free  Governments.  The  republican 
institutions  of  the  United  States  have  been  dictated  by  the  character  of  the  people,  and 
the  peculiar  happiness  of  their  geographical  situation.  But  if  I  had  to  form  an  Execu- 
tive for  the  United  States,  I  should  not  constitute  it  like  the  Government  of  Virginia : 
I  should  feel  the  necessity  of  giving  it  more  power,  in  order  to  fit  it  to  its  ends.  And 
here  is  the  difference  between  the  principles  I  maintain,  and  those  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Frederick  (Mr.  Powell,)  would  have  us  act  on :  he  does  not,  I  think,  pay 
sufficient  regard  to  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  State  Government  of  Virginia,  con- 
sidered as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union.  I  hold  poUtios  to  be  the  science  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

Let  us  now  see  what  will  be  the  immediate  effect  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Fauquier  (Mr.  Scott.)  There  is  something  equivocal  in  Uie  latter 
part  of  it,  which  I  am  sure  he  does  not  intend,  and  I  only  mention  it  that  he  may 
make  it  explicit.  It  proposes  a  Council,  whose  wisdom  the  Governor  shall  be  bound 
to  call  to  his  aid,  without  being  bound,  when  he  shall  get  their  advice,  to  comply  with 
it.  Now,  I  ask  that  gentleman,  in  the  first  place,  whether  he  does  not  perceive  that 
this  arrangement  would,  at  the  Crovernor's  will  anA  pleasure,  place  the  whole  Execu- 
tive power  of  the  State  in  the  Governor  alone .'  Does  he  not  see,  that  tlie  practical 
operation  of  the  principle  would  be  to  make  the  character  of  tt>at  entire  Department 
of  the  Government,  dependent  on  the  personal  character  of  the  Governor  ?  If  he 
should  chance  to  be  a  modest  man,  much  more  if  a  timid  man,  (and  political  courage 
is  much  more  rare  than  personal),  he  will  follow  the  advice  of  his  Council  in  all  cases, 
and  shield  himself  under  it  from  all  responsibility.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Go- 
vernor should  be  of  a  firm  and  spirited  character,  and  much  more  if  there  should  be 
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any  obstinacy  in  his  disposition,  he  may  indeed  ask  the  advice  of  his  Couneil,  but 
when  he  has  received  it,  he  will  give  it  to  the  winds.  And  then  comes  the  question 
put  by  the  gentleman  from  Northampton  (Mr.  Upshur),  Will  you  have  this  advice  of 
Council  recorded,  only  that  it  may  appear  that  the  Governor  disregarded  it.'  Would 
you  impeach  him  for  not  abiding  by  it,  when  you  have  expressly  provided,  that  he 
ma)r  disregard  it,  if  he  pleases  to  do  so.' 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Fauquier  to  consider  another  thing.  There  were  seveml  valu- 
able purposes,  which  the  framers  of  the  present  Constitution  designed  to  accomplish 
by  this  institution  of  the  Executive  Council :  and  one  of  those  objects  was,  to  preserve 
a  continuity  of  knowledge,  in  the  Executive  Department.  If,  to  accomphsh  this  ob- 
ject, we  shall  abolish  the  Council,  and  provide  that  the  Executive  duties  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  different  Departments  (which  some  gentlemen  think  the  most  eligible 
plan),  each  of  the  Heads  of  those  Departments  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness of  his  particular  Department ;  but  the  duties  of  all  will  be  merely  ministeriat,  alnioei 
mechanical ;  none  of  them  will  be  statesmen ;  none  of  them  will  acquire  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  whole  business  of  the  Executive.  But  that  is  what  is  wanted.  Be- 
sides, to  create  Executive  Departments,  merely  to  avoid  the  erection  of  an  Executive 
Council,  were  an  awkward  expedient.  Then,  as  to  an  advisory  Council,  as  it  m 
called — a  Council  to  advise  the  Governor,  and  a  Governor  bound  to  ask  but  not  to 
take  advice — it  is  obvious,  that  the  members  of  such  a  Council  will  lie  under  little  op 
no  responsibihty,  and  will  have  hardly  any  motive  to  apply  themselves  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  gfeneral  knowledge  of  Executive  affairs ;  and  that,  unless  the  members  of 
the  Council,  or  some  of  them,  remain  in  office  longer  than  the  Governor,  every  Go- 
vernor will  have  to  commence  his  administration,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  de- 
tails of  Executive  business,  and  with  a  Council  to  advise  with,  as  uninformed  as  him- 
self. Gentlemen  who  have  not  reflected  on  the  subject,  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the 
inconvenience.  If  you  will  ask  any  man  that  has  ever  filled  tlie  office  of  Governor  of 
Virginia,  whether  when  he  first  came  into  office,  he  did  not  rely  almost  wholly  upon 
his  Council,  for  all  tlie  details  of  business,  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  his  answer  will  be 
in  the  affirmative.     It  must  be  so  in  the  nature  of  things. 

Sir,  our  fathers  took  it  into  tlieir  heads  (very  simple  heads  as  some  think,  very  wise 
ones  in  my  opinion),  that,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  confide  much  patronage  to  the 
Executive,  tlie  only  way  to  render  it  harmless,  would  be  to  divide  it.  But  if  the 
scheme  of  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier  shall  prevail,  all  public  contracts,  and  all 
Executive  appointments,  will  depend  absolutely  upon  the  wulof  the  Governor.  The 
Council  is  merely  to  give  advice :  it  is  to  possess  no  actual  power  or  controul :  of 
course,  the  whole  patronage  of  the  State  will  be  vested  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Governor. 
Look  at  the  amount  of  patronage,  which  is  now  exercised  by  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil, almost  without  being  felt  or  known  to  exist.  Not  to  enumerate  the  appointments 
to  all  the  lesser  offices,  I  only  desire  gentlemen  to  reflect  that  the  Executive  of  Virgi- 
nia lets  out  all  contracts  for  public  works.  This  building,  in  which  we  are  now  sit- 
ting, was  erected  by  contracts  made  by  the  Executive  :  so  was  tlie  Armory  :  so  was 
the  Penitentiary.  The  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier  will,  in  effect,  place  all 
this  patronage  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Legislative  caucuses,  got  up  to  dispose  of  offices :  but  I  never 
heard  of  any  caucusing  about  the  election  of  a  Governor,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
his  office  has  no  emolument  to  tempt  avarice,  no  power  to  tempt  ambition,  no  patron- 
age to  give  influence.  But  give  him  the  patronage,  which  this  amendment  proposes 
to  give  him  ;  let  him  be  the  person  to  whom  alone  all  must  look  for  profitable  employ- 
ments, and  more  profitable  contracts ;  and  you  will  soon  see  a  different  state  of  things. 
It  will  make  little  odds,  whether  he  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  or  by  the  Legisla- 
ture :  tlie  increase  of  his  power  and  patronage,  is  tlie  substance  of  the  change.  And 
the  first  effect  of  that  change  will  be,  that  every  newspaper  in  the  Commonwealth  will 
be  filled  with  what  they  call  discussions  of  the  merits  of  the  several  candidates  for  the 
office.  Let  any  gentleman  look  at  the  newspapers  of  Pennsylvania,  or  of  New- York, 
or  of  Kentucky,  for  some  time  previous  to  an  election  of  Governor,  and  note  the  ac- 
counts there  given  of  the  candidates  for  the  office.  If  you  look  at  tlie  Pennsylvania 
papers,  (as  I  have  often  done  out  of  curiosity),  which  have  been  opposed  to  the  candi- 
dates that  have  been  elected,  and  take  their  word  for  it,  you  must  believe,  that,  since 
the  time  of  ]\j['Kean,  there  has  not  been  a  Governor  in  that  Stale,  who  was  not  the 
veriest  fool  in  existence.  But  look  at  the  papers  on  the  other  side,  and  you  will  find 
the  same  persons  metamorphosed  into  paragons  of  wisdom.  It  is  a  pecuharity  of  my 
nervous  system,  that  I  loathe  all  strong  perfumes  almost  as  much  as  stinks,  (I  can 
think  of  no  politer  word  that  would  convey  the  thoeght  in  its  full  force)  ;  and  1  do  not 
know  which  is  the  more  offensive  to  my^mord  sense,  fulsome  panegyric,  or  coarse 
abuse.  New-York  indeed  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  cursed  with  fools  for  Go- 
vernors, as  her  neighbour  Pennsylvania,  (I  mean  according  to  the  newspapers) ;  but 
she  Begins  to  have  been  worse  off;  for,  all  her  Governors,  without  any  exception,  have 
been  the  rankest  knaves  they  could  possibly  find.     Sir,  it  was  the  saying  of  a  very 
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wiB%  num.  that  the  Goveniment  of  these  United  States  was  of  a  kind  never  yet  de- 
scribed; that  it  was  a  newspaper  Government.  The  newspapers  not  only  claim  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  all  public  measures,  and  all  competitors  tot  office,  but  to  dictate 
measures,  and  to  direct  our  elections — the  only  check  on  their  power,  consisting  in 
their  rival  olaims — ^these  applauding  their  favorites  to  the  skies,  and  those  dammng 
them  to  hell  without  remorse.  If  any  think  this  an  exaggeration,  I  only  ask  him  to  re- 
member the  late  Presidential  election.  I  am,  Sir,  piulicularly  anxious  to  avoid  all 
newspaper  agency  in  the  election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Virginia;  and,  with  that 
view  (monz  others)  to  reduce  the  power  and  patronage  of  that  office  to  the  lowest 
point  1  possibly  can. 

There  was  published,  not  long  ago,  an  entertaining  work,  which  public  rumour  as- 
cribes to  one  of  your  own  constituents,*  called  ^  voyage  to  the  Moon;  in  which  the 
voyager  gives  an  account  of  an  election  there  which  he  was  present  at.  He  saw  drawn 
ap  on  the  public  square,  in  opposite  confronting  ranks,  between  which  the  candidates, 
and  their  nriends,  and  all  the  electors,  were  obnged  to  pass,  a  set  of  little  fellows,  callea 
Syringe  boys :  each  with  a  syringe  in  his  hand,  and  two  bottles  hanging  on  either  side ; 
one  mil  of  a  black  liquor,  foul  and  stinking — the  other  containing  a  white  and  highly 
perfumed  liquor,  so  sweet  to  the  smell  as  to  produce  &intness.  The  syringes  were 
their  weapons,  and  the  bottles  contained  their  ammunition.  When  either  candidate,  or 
any  of  his  friends  appeared,  the  syringe  bojs  of  the  one  par^,  were  sure  to  empty 
their  phials  of  perfume  upon  the  side  of  his  person  next  to  tnem,  and  those  of  the 
other  to  pour  torrents  of  tne  black  liquid  upon  him — so  that  the  odour  in  which  you 
would  find  the  party  souirted  at,  depended  on  the  side  on  which  you  happened  to 
approach  him.  If  nobodjr  else  came  in  their  way^  the  opposing  ranks  tunied  their 
arms  against  each  other,  just  to  keep  their  hands  m.  And  when  the  voyager  asked 
why  these  mischievous  boys  were  tolerated,  he  was  told,  that  it  was  an  ancient  prao- 
^e,  to  which  the  people  were  wedded,  and  nobody  dared  to  disturb  them.  The  voy- 
ager  does  not  (that  I  remember)  note  two  peculiarities  in  the  lunar  syringe  boys, 
wnich  mark  the  conduct  of  our  sublunary  gentlemen  of  the  squirt — the  one  is,  UuU, 
upon  the  great  body  of  electors,  our  syringe  boys  never  sauirt  any  but  the  sweet  wa- 
ter, though  they  go  near  to  drown  them  with  that— the  other,  that  when  they  direct 
their  little  engines  against  each  other^  they  generally  fill  only  from  the  black  bottle ; 
so  that  approach  one  of  them  which  side  you  may,  you  are  aunost  sure  to  find  him  in 
bad  odour. 

I  have,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  my  countrymen,  been  always  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  the  freedom  of  the  press  as  the  most  inestimable  of  blessings--but  there  is 
BO  good  without  alloy — the  n'eedom  of  the  press  b  indeed  indispensible ;  but  the 
license  into  which  our  daily  press  has  degenerated,  is  an  evil  almost  beyond  endu- 
rance; and,  after  long  observation,  and  anxious  reflection,  I  find  myself*^ at  a  loss  to 
say,  whether  its  freecfom  is  more  a  blessing,  or  its  licentiousness  a  curse.  Our  press 
is  active  and  powerful  alike  in  disseminating  truth  and  error.  In  one  view,  I  am 
ready  to  say,  that  our  free  institutions  could  not  exist  without  it ;  in  another,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  peison  of  free  Government.  In  my  reflections  on  this  subject,  my 
mind  has  often  recurred  to  those  lines  of  Pope's  Homer: — 

**  Two  urns  br  Jotb*b  hi^  throne  haTe  erer  flood  ; 
The  source  of  eril  one,  wid  one  of  good — 
From  these  the  eup  of  mortal  man  he  fills ; 
Blessiofs  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ills ; 
To  most  he  mincles  both — the  wretch  decreed 
To  taste  the  hsd  unmixed,  is  cursM  indeed — 
Pursued  bj  want,  by  meagre  &mine  driven, 
He  wanders  outcast  both  of  Earth  and  Heaven'*—* 

I  forget  the  rest;  but  this  is  enough  for  my  purpose.  To  nations,  in  which  the  press 
is  enslaved.  Providence  has  filled  their  portion  from  the  bitter  urn.  A  free  press,  bold 
without  license,  active  without  being  factious,  busy  without  being  venal,  is  meted  from 
the  urn  of  unmixed  good.  But  hoentiousness,  faction  and  corruption,  in  the  press, 
are  bitter  waters.  Every  man  that  loves  his  country,  ought  to  pray  Heaven,  that  they 
may  not  prevail  to  overflowing;  every  wise  Statesman  ought  to  do  his  utmost, to  pre- 
vent another  drop  from  being  mingled  in  our  cup.  There  is  too  much  already— too 
BMich !  Let  us  be  careful  not  to  agmvate  the  vices  of  the  press,  by  bringing  them 
to  bear  on  the  election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  ancient  and  peaceful  Com- 
monwealth ;  which  we  shall  surely  do,  iTwe  increase  the  patronage,  the  influence, 
the  importance  of  the  office.  The  Executive  power  and  patronage  cannot  be  annihi- 
lated :  but  they  may  be  rendered  innocuous  by  dividing  them :  they  have  been  ren- 


dered innocuous,  under  the  existing  Constitution,  by  the  institution  of  the  Executive 
Council;  an  institution,  which  having  worked  exactly  according  to  the  original  de- 
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p^itical  institution  that  has  proved  the  same  in  practice  as  in  theory. 

I  have  been  told  a  thousand  times,  since  this  Convention  assembled — I  do  not  mean 
in  open  debate,  nor  do  I  mean  that  I  have  been  so  told  by  the  ^ntleman  from  Fau- 
quier — for  he  avows  himself  a  convert,  in  some  measure,  in  respect  to  an  Executive 
Council — I  have  been  told,  tliat  the  Council  is  a  useless  body,  a  set  of  loiterers,  whose 
office  is  little  better  than  a  sinecure.  I  shall  not  reflect  on  the  motives  of  this  denun- 
ciation :  I  shall  only  say,  that  my  observation  and  experience  do  not  justify  the  truth 
of  it.  I  shall  not  affirm,  that  this  Council  has  always  been  filled  with  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  men  in  the  State :  but  I  do  affirm,  that  it  has  always  been  filled  by 
men  competent  to  their  duties;  and  that  those  duties  have  been, in  the  main,  wisely 
and  prudently,  and  always  honestly,  discharged.  The  office  has  been  held  by  men, 
two  of  whom  have  since  filled  the  office  of  rresident,  and  one  that  of  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  The  ablest  men  of  Virginia  have  been  in  the  Council :  and  I 
shall  take  occasion  to  say,  that  the  present  Lieutenant-Governor  (I  mean  the  gentle- 
man, who,  being  the  oldest  Councillor,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor,) is,  in  point  of  capacity,  abundantly  fit  for  the  management  of  the  aiiairs  of 
this  State,  or  of  any  other  State  in  tlie  Union;  and,  in  point  of  firmness,  integrity 
and  virtue,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  Commonwealth  that  would  be  disparagedl>y  a 
comparison  with  him. 

Shall  we  abolish  tliis  institution,  and  substitute  another  in  its  stead,  on  mere  specu- 
lation, and  by  way  of  experiment?  It  does  not  become  the  wisdom  of  the  gentleman 
from  Fauquier,  to  make  this  experiment  upon  us.  I  protest  against  any  experiments 
being  made  on  me  and  my  children.  I  regard  that  whole  system  of  political  experi- 
ments with  the  utmost  horror  and  alarm.  I  know  that  I  am  now  free ;  I  suffer  no 
oppression :  I  ask  for  nothing  more.  No  man  has  a  right  to  expect  more  from  any 
Government,  than  to  be  left  to  carve  out  his  own  happiness,  as  best  he  can,  in  peace 
and  security. 

I  think  the  Executive  Council  may  be  re-modeled  to  advantage,  without  touching 
the  principle  of  the  institution.  Half  the  number  of  Councillors  may  be  dispensed 
with ;  the  principal  benefit  of  which  will  be,  that  the  Legislature  will  then  have  it  in 
its  power  to  double  the  salary  of  those  who  remain,  without  any  additional  expense* 
by  dividing  among  four  the  same  sum  that  is  now  paid  to  eight.  I  would  also  ciiange 
the  methrnl  of  removing  the  members  of  the  Council  from  office.  I  have  been  a 
member  o£  the  Assembly  in  one  of  the  scratch  years  (as  they  are  called)  when,  without 
offence,  or  suspicion  of  offence,  two  members  of  the  Council  were  to  be  removed 
by  ballot :  and  nev^r  have  I  experienced  more  pain,  than  I  suffered  in  witnessing,  and 
bearing  part,  in  the  scratch.  I  saw  men  of  honourable  feeling  and  of  iiigh  worth, 
subjected  to  the  deepest  mortification.  I  wish  to  gret  rid  of  that  painful  process.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  aAer  reducing  the  number  of  the  Council  to  four,  and  empowering 
them  to  appoint  one  of  their  own  number  to  act  as  President  of  the  body,  and  to  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  I  would  have  each  Councillor  elected 
for  four  years,  and  provide  that  one  of  them  should  go  out  of  office  every  year.  I 
would  make  the  term  four  years,  on  the  supposition  mat  that  of  the  Governor  is  to 
be  three  years.  But  if  the  Governor's  term  is  to  be  only  two  ^ears,  then  I  would 
make  the  term  of  a  Councillor  three.  The  plan  is  simple,  and  will  be  readily  under- 
stood without  more  explanation. 

I  have  an  objection  to  the  details  of  the  plans,  both  of  the  gentleman  from  North- 
ampton, and  of^  the  ^ntleman  from  Fauquier,  (Messrs.  Upshur  and  Scott.)  It  is  to 
the  number,  three.  The  Grovernor  is  not  to  be  one  of  the  Council,  but  is  to  have  three 
Councillors.  Suppose  one  of  these  should  die,  then,  if  another  should  be  sick,  the 
Governor  would  be  without  a  Council.  Would  this  be  a  rare  casualty?  Certainly 
not,  when  we  consider,  that  a  Councillor  may  oflen  be  taken  from  the  top  of  the  Al- 
leghany mountains  and  brought  to  Richmond — to  a  climate  very  different  from  that 
to  which  he  has  been  enured. 

I  prefer  a  Council  of  four  to  one  of  three  members — ^but  on  that  point,  I  shall  not 
be  pertinacious.  I  am  chiefly  anxious  that  the  Council  may  be  preserved,  with  the 
same  relation  to  the  Governor  which  it  bears  at  present.  And  I  trust  and  hope  and 
pray,  that  this  body  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  change,  for  a  mere  chance  of  bettering 
our  condition,  give  up  an  institution,  which  has  Deen  found  to  answer  so  well  the 
good  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded. 

It  beinff  now  near  1  o'clock,  the  Committee  rose  on  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  motion,  and  the 
House  adjourned  togive  place  to  the  sitting  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

At  I  o'clock  the  Convention  again  convened,  and  immediately  went  into  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Gordon  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Scott  then  rose  and  went  into  a  vindication  of  his  scheme  for  a  Council,  and  a 
replv  to  the  objections  which  had  been  urged  against  it  by  Messrs.  Upshur  and  Leigh. 
r  5.*j  •?!  ^***  ^°  purpose  to  bring  on  such  a  (fiscussion— and  the  state  of  his  health 
forbade  him  to  go  very  extensively  into  debato.    He  adverted  to  the  stage  of  the  debate 
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Wh«ii  h»  had  mored  his  amendment.  When  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the 
present  system,  havingr  failed ,  it  seemed  that  there  must,  either  be  no  Council ,  or 
one  which  the  Governor  mi^ht  consult  or  not,  as  he  pleased.  Their  argnaments  had 
gone  far  to  convince  him,  mat  there  ought  to  be  a  Council  of  some  aind,  and  he 
sketched  out  his  plan  as  a  middle  course.  As  it  seemed  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
there  must  be  a  Lieutenant-Grovemor,  he  thought  they  might  go  a  step  farther,  and 
add  two  other  persons  to  make  a  Council.  Instead  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor  eo  no- 
mine,  he  wisheid  these  Councillors  to  choose  one  of  their  own  number,  who  should  be 
•o  in  effect  His  plan  differed  from  Mr.  Upshur's  in  taking  away  from  the  Council 
the  veto  it  now  exercises.  He  was  in  favor  of  giving  to  the  Governor  the  whole  be- 
nefit of  the  wisdom  and  advice  of  his  Council,  but  not  of  binding  him  to  be  governed 
by  their  will. 

Mr.  U.  he  said,  had  misconceived  him  in  supposing  that  the  Governor  was  not 
to  be  obliml  to  ask  the  advice  of  Council — he  was  in  dl  cases  to  ask  for,  and  receive 
it.  But  uie  gentleman  from  Northampton  had  asked,  why  pay  so  much  for  advice 
and  then  leave  the  Governor  at  liberty  to  reject  it  ?  In  reply,  Mr.  Scott  asked,  if  this 
was  not  done  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life  ?  Did  not  men  pay  for  the  advice  of  a  phy- 
sician, but  were  they  obliged  to  take  it,  even  if  he  prescribed  a  dose  of  arsenic  ?  Was 
advice  worth  noUiing,  unless  a  man  was  imperatively  bound  to  pursue  it  ?  Would 
gentlemen  tell  a  Commander  in  Chief  that  he  must  never  summon  a  Council  of  War, 
unless  he  meant  to  submit  to  the  opinions  of  his  officers. 

He  expressed  the  pain  it  gav«^  him  to  differ  from  his  worthy  fHend  from  Chester- 
field. But  he  had  come  to  thur  Convention,  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  Coun- 
cil was  not  only  useless,  but  positively  injurious ;  and  such  was  the  opinion  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  had 
Hot  seen  the  operation  of  the  Council ;  he  had  only  been  pained  by  witnessing  the 
process  of  the  **  scratch :"  but  Mr.  S.  said  that  his  people  considered  that  a  mere 
•orateh,  indeed,  in  comparison  to  the  evils  which  had  grown  out  of  this  part  of  the 
Government.  He  was  about,  however,  to  prefer  no  bin  of  indictment;  he  had  prac- 
tised at  home  for  many  years  in  the  character  of  public  prosecutor,  and  he  well  knew 
how  hard  it  was  often,  to  convert,  even  in  the  plainest  cases,  and  with  process  in  his 
hands  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses ;  ne  should  not  think  of  exercising  his 
ftmction  in  this  Committee,  when  the  Governor  and  Council  were  to  be  the  prisoners 
at  the  bar,  and  the  judges  before  whom  he  was  to  plead  were  already  invincibly  pre- 
possessed in  &vor  of  the  parties  accused.  But  he  might  appeal  to  many  members  of 
the  House  who  were  acquainted  with  the  inability  of  this  part  of  the  State  machinery, 
and  how  badly  it  had  worked  in  many  cases.  It  was  natural  that  a  gentleman  who 
liad  entered  with  all  his  constitutional  ardour  into  the  defence  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment in  all  its  departments,  in  all  its  forms,  and  all  its  past  and  present  officers,  to  be 
rery  sensitive  when  the  minuest  feature  of  either  was  assailed  :  not  an  excressence 
could  be  lopped  off*  but  all  his  fears  were  excited  at  once.  He  (Mr.  S  )  would  change, 
but  only  to  improve,  and  he  thought  this  Department  of  the  Government  did  require 
the  pruning,  though  not  the  amputating  knife. 

After  noticing  Uie  irrelevancy  of  much  that  Mr.  L.  had  said  to  the  question  before 
the  Committee — the  gentleman  had  asked  whether  they  would  have  the  Governor 
without  advice  ?  and  if  not,  whether  he  was  to  look  to  his  private  friends  or  official  in- 
feriors and  dependants,  or  to  a  public  and  responsible  body  ?  He  answered,  to  a  body 
public  and  responsible;  and  such  an  one  he  had  provided.  He  would  have  the  Go- 
Ternor  look  neither  to  those  on  whom  he  was  dependant,  nor  on  those  who  were  de- 
pendant upon  him ;  but  to  a  Council  obliged  to  advise  him,  and  responsible  for  their 
advice.  The  recording  of  the  acts  of  the  Governor,  and  the  publicity  of  all  his  trans- 
actions, so  pithily  adverted  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte  (Mr.  Randolph,) 
whom  he  was  sorry  not  to  see  in  his  place,  and  who  had  reminded  the  Committee 
that  publicity  was  the  safe-gruard  of  virtue,  were  all  secured  by  the  plan  now  propo- 
sed. It  had  the  excellence  of  perpetuity  too,  which  had  been  so  well  insisted  upon 
by  the  gentleman  from  Amelia  ana  his  friend  from  Chesterfield.  They  had  been  told 
by  the  present  incumbent  of  the  Governor's  Chair,  that  the  Executive  of  Virginia  was 
the  most  responsible  Executive  in  the  world  :  be  it  so :  all  that  responsibility  was  pre- 
served unimpaired  by  his  amendment.  All  the  valuable  characteristics  of  the  present 
system  were  retained,  untouched.  But  he  was  told  that  such  a  Council  as  was  pro- 
posed was  an  anomaly ;  but  he  thought  that  remark  applied  rather  to  a  Council  like 
the  present,  where  the  advisers  were  made  paramount  to  the  party  advised.  He  was 
asked  if  he  would  put  all  the  power  in  the  Uovemor .'  He  answered  yes :  but  now  it 
was  all  in  the  Council.  And  the  question  was,  whether  it  was  better  to  put  the  power, 
with  a  check  (though  not  a  control)  over  it,  in  the  Governor,  or,  to  place  it,  without 
any  check  at  all,  in  the  Council  P  It  had  been  said  with  great  truth  that  the  Governor 
could  now  shelter  himself  from  responsibility  behind  his  Council.  He  had  power,  it 
was  true  in  himself  to  stand  still ;  but  if  he  took  one  step,  he  must  be  shielded  by  Uie 
adrice  oi  his  Council. 
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Bfr.  S.  faidy  his  plan  appeared  to  him  to  strike  the  aolden  metn,  between  a  Qo- 
rernor  without  any  Ckioncil,  and  a  Goyernor  with  a  Council  who  ruled  over  him. 
At  present,  he  may  submit  measure  ailer  measure,  but  till  he  varies  his  propositioB  so 
as  exactly  to  hit  the  views  of  his  Ck>uncillorB,  the  wheels  of  Government  must  stand 
still.  He  said,  he  had  heard  this  complained  of  by  those  who  had  filled  the  office  of 
Governor,  and  he  had  learned  from  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  (Mr.  Madison,^  that 
one  Governor  of  Virginia  had  felt  the  check  so  severely,  as  to  have  remarked  that 
**  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  Virginia  had  one  Crovemor,  and  tight 
Councillors;  but  practically  and  in  reality,  she  had  eight  Governors;  and  one  Coun- 
cillor." The  Governor  or  Virginia  now  stood,  he  had  of\en  thought,  much  in  the 
condition  of  a  very  worthy  and  renowned  Governor  of  whom  he  had  read ;  he  meant 
Governor  Sancho — who  had  at  his  table,  one  Dr.  Pedro  Positive,  native  of  the  town 
of  Snatchaway ,  who,  as  soon  as  the  Governor  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  favorite  dish, 
would  touch  it  with  his  wand  and  cry,  **  no,  not  that,"  till  this  worthy  Governor  had 
been  like  to  lose  his  dinner  entirely,  because  no  dish  of  which  he  attempted  to  eat, 
happened  to  please  the  Doctor.  The  Governor  proposes  one  plan ;  the  Council  die- 
approves;  he  offers  another  and  another  and  another;  and  while  they  are  disapprov- 
ing, the  wheels  of  State  stand  still. 

The  question  being  taken  on  Mr.  Scott's  amendment,  it  was  r^eeUd. — ^Ayes  44, 
Noes  48. 

(Messrs.  Madison  and  Marshall  in  the  affirmative.) 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  now  moved  as  an  amendment,  "  that  the  Executive  Council  ov|^ 
to  be  abolished." 

The  question  being  taken,  it  was  carried. — Ayes  50. 

So  the  Committee  nave  voted  to  abolish  the  Council  of  State. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  sixth  and  seventh  resolutions  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  read  as  follows : 

**  Retolved,  That  the  commissioned  officers  of  militia  companies  be  nominated  to  tha 
Executive  by  a  majority  of  their  respective  companies. 

'*  Regohed.  That  the  field  officers  of  regiments,  be  nominated  to  the  Executive  bj 
a  majority  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  their  respective  companies." 

Mr.  Trezvant  said,  that  as  both  these  resolutions  had  been  adopted  on  his  motion, 
he  would  take  the  liberty  of  proposing  an  amendment  which  he  thought  better  calcula- 
ted to  attain  the  object  he  had  in  view.    He  presented  it  in  the  woras  following : 

"  Reaoloed,  That  the  mode  of  appointing  militia  officers  ought  to  be  provided  Tor  by 
law:  Provided f  nevertheless,  That  no  officer  below  the  grade  of  a  Brigadier  General 
should  be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly." 

Mr.  T.  accompanied  the  amendment  by  a  few  remarks  in  explanation,  going  to 
■hew  that  some  change  in  the  present  mode  of  appointment  was  desirable,  but  that 
if  the  experiment  he  proposed  should  on  trial  be  found  to  produce  worse  results  than 
the  present  system,  the  step  could  be  retraced. 

Mr.  Macrae  moved  the  following  amendment  to  that  of  Mr.  Trezvant : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  general  officers  of  the  militia  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Execu- 
tive, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  upon  Uie  nominations  of  the 
field-omcers  of  the  militia  in  such  districts,  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  law. 

"  Resolved,  That  all  other  officers  of  the  militia  shall  be  appointed  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law." 

Mr.  Macrae  expressed  his  concurrence  with  the  views  of  the  gentleman  from 
Southampton,  in  respect  to  the  inferior  officers.    He  thought  tlie  present  mode  of  ap- 

E ointment,  judging  by  its  results,  as  bad  as  any  that  could  be  devised ;  and,  therefore, 
e  was  willing  to  miuce  the  experiment  of  elective  nominations;  but,  as  experience, 
the  only  test  of  human  institutions,  mi^ht  demonstrate  the  latter  to  be  even  worse 
than  the  former,  he  was  disposed  to  subject  the  whole  matter  to  Le^slative  control 
and  discretion.  The  military  elections  m  Pennsylvania,  had  resulted  in  one  instance, 
in  the  choice  of  a  Colonel  Pluck — whilst  here,  perhaps,  it  might  be  retorted,  our 
County  Court  recommendations  had  given  us  many  a  Colonel  jSo-Pluek,  or  without 
phtek,  as  the  experience  of  the  late  war  had  unhappily  manifested.  The  Constitution 
of  New  York,  provides  for  the  election  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  militia ;  but,  dis- 
trusting this  mode  of  appointment,  it  authorises  the  Legislature  to  substitute  any 
€4her  in  its  discretion.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  be  most  expedient  to 
abolish  the  present  Constitutional  restriction,  as  to  the  mode  of  appointment ;  and  to 
leave  it  to  tne  Legislature,  to  provide  such  as  circumstances  shall  recommend  to  ita 
adoption. 

As  to  the  general  officers,  he  adverted  to  the  high  importance  of  selecting  men  of 
the  best  milSary  qualifications ;  and  he  declared,  uiat  he  considered  the  election  by 
the  General  Assembly,  as  not  adapted  to  that  end,  and  as  resulting  in  practice,  in 
many  exceptionable  appointments.  He  claimed  to  be  a  reformer,  but  he  was  no  theo- 
rist; he  should  go  for  the  principles  that  would  work  well;  he  would  deduce  them 
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from  &etf,  mippUed  by  history  and  experienoe ;  and  he  would  tpplf  them  with  ft 
view  to  practical  reauhs.  He  aaked,  if  it  was  not  the  tendency  and  enect  of  the  pre- 
sent systom,  to  choose  politicians  rather  than  soldiers;  to  prefer  civic  merit  to  miUtary 
eodowments ;  and  to  make  it  the  most  essential  qualification,  to  attain  the  station  of  a 
Virifinia  general,  that  he  should  be  a  member  of  the  Legislature  ?  It  must  be  so  from 
the  nature  of  things,  and  the  ordinary  workings  of  human  nature :  the  electors  have  no 
opportunity  of  m2dng  a  fair  comparison  of  the  pretensions  of  the  rival  candidates ; 
and  they,  therefore,  readily  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  esprit  du  corps y  or  of  personal 
friendship  or  esteem,  contracted  during  their  association  in  public  duty.  The  Legis- 
lature had  proved  itself  to  be  wholly  incompetent  to  the  due  exercise  of  this  elective 
function,  by  the  appointment  of  popular  men,  who,  however  amiable  and  respectable, 
were  not  recommended  by  either  military  service  or  military  talent;  of  men,  who  not 
only  had 

**  Never  let  a  iquadron  in  the  field, 

Nor  the  diviBion  of  a  hattle  knew, 

More  thu  a  spinster," — 

But  were  incapable  of  drilling  a  sergeant's  squad ;  and,  perhaps,  had  never  even  heUI 
a  comnisaion.  In  these  remarks,  he  disclaimed  any  particular  allusion.  He  spoke 
only  of  the  general  tendency  of  the  sjrstem;  and  he  doubted  not,  that  there  had  oeen 
many  honorable  exceptions. 
But  he  utterly  disapproved  of  the  principle  of  rewarding  military  service  by  civil 
Bee ;  and  he  thought  the  converse  equally  true,  and  that  civil  service  ought  not  to 


be  rewarded  by  military  office.  He  thought  that  mihtary  men  were  the  wtX  judges 
of  military  merit,  and  that  the  best  depomtory  of  the  power  of  nominating  our  com- 
manders, would  be  the  field-officers  oi  regiments,  who,  however  deficient  many  of 
them  must  be  firom  the  want  of  experience,  will  always  embody  the  mass  of  the  mili- 
tary talent  and  spirit  of  the  State.  The  nominating  power  ought  to  be  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  those  having  the  best  capacity  and  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  recommended  to  office;  and  he  asked  whether  this  ninction  could  be 
properly  performed  by  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  who  are  civilians,  and 
not  soldiers,  and  who  have  no  means  of  comparing  the  pretensions  of  the  officer* 
from  whom  in  general  the  selection  ought  to  be  made,  or  other  candidates  presented 
lor  their  choice  ?  Emulation  was  the  soul  of  a  soldier ;  and  the  hope  of  promotion, 
the  great  incentive  to  military  energy;  and  these  he  believed  would  be  much  more 
strongly  excited  among  our  officers,  when  they  knew  that  their  advancement  de- 
pended upon  the  estimates  formed  of  each  other  from  personal  observation,  or  certain 
mfimnation,  and  not  upon  holding  a  place  in  the  Legislature.  He  proposed  to  give 
the  Governor  and  Senate,  a  negative  upon  the  nominations,  with  a  view  to  the  cor- 
rection of  those  instances  of  erroneous  judgment,  or  personal  injustice,  which  would 
•ocur  sometimes,  wherever  the  power  of  selection  might  be  lodged.  He  had  made 
the  Senate  participate  in  the  exercise  of  that  negative  at  the  instence  of  others :  he 
was  content  to  confide  it  to  the  Executive  alone;  and -he  hoped  that  those  who  ob- 
jected to  his  plan,  merely  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  Senate,  would  move  to  strike 
•at  that  feature  of  it  His  plan  was  recommended,  too,  by  ito  consonance  with  those 
great  and  pervading  principles  of  our  Constitution,  which  had  operated  so  happily  for 
more  than  half  a  century ;  namely,  the  division  of  patronage  and  local  nomination  for 
office,  wherever  those  nominations  could  be  best  exercised  upon  local  knowledge. 
These  principles  were  as  applicable  to  the  Legislative,  as  to  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment or  the  Government.  The  corrupting  inffuenee  of  the  patronage  of  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States  over  the  Legislative  Department,  had  been  tne  subject  of  loud 
complaint  and  open  denunciation  from  high  authority ;  and  it  had  been  proposed  to 
remedy  the  evil,  by  making  members  of  Congress  ineligible  during  the  term  for 
which  they  shall  be  elected  to  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  President  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  same  sort  of  influence  might  exist  where  the  persons  exercising  the 
patronage  might  bestow  it  upon  themselves;  and,  therefore,  the  Constitutions  of  some 
•f  the  States  provide  that  members  of  the  Legislature  shall,  during  the  period  for 
which  they  shall  have  been  elected,  be  ineligible  to  any  office,  the  appointment  to 
which  is  confided  to  the  Le^slature.  He  was  not  prepared  to  go  this  length :  but  he 
doubted  whether  the  disquiuification  did  not  in  enect,  rather  enlarge  thui  limit  the 
field  of  choice ;  and  whether  the  considerations  which  had  recommended  it  to  the  adop- 
tion of  other  Stotes,  might  not  recommend  it  to  ours.  Experience,  he  said,  was  his 
Slide  in  all  political  reforms ;  and  he  referred  to  the  examples  of  other  Stetes,  where 
e  plan  of  elective  nominations  of  the  militery  had  prevailed.  He  referred  particu- 
lariy  to  the  militia  of  Tennessee,  who  elected  their  own  officers  -.those  gallant  militia, 
who,  in  so  niany  hard-fought  battles,  had  acquired  immortal  fame  for  themselves,  and 
shed  imperishable  renown  upon  our  arms;  who,  with  their  compatriote,  in  an  hour  of 
l^oom  and  despondency,  haa,  on  Uie  plains  of  New  Orleans,  terminated  the  late  war 
in  a  blaze  otpoTV  which  illuminated  our  poUtical  horizon,  and  made  everv  American 
citizen  prood  of  his  ooontry :  those  militia  who  were  led  by  their  own  cnosen  com- 
~       '  CoffiM,  ft  CarroUi  and  a  Jackson  ! 
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Mr.  Trezrant,  ifter  ttatin^  the  diff^noe  iMtween  Mr.  Maerae't  teheme  and  hs 
own,  expreflsed  his  preference  that  the  appointment  of  the  higher,  as  well  as  the  m- 
fertor  officers,  should  remain  with  the  Legislature.  It  was  true  that  that  body  conld 
not  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  all  the  candidates ;  but  no  more  could  the  Gorer- 
Bor  and  Senate. 

Mr.  Macrae  here  explained:  His  scheme  did  not  leare  either  to  their  personal 
knowledjTO  of  the  candidates,  but  provided  for  recommendations  from  the  commis- 
sioned officers. 

Mr.  Trezvant  replied :  If  so,  he  saw  no  reason  whv  the  choice  should  be  confined 
to  one  House  only :  why  not  give  it  to  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  ?  There 
would  be,  he  thought,  a  greater  prospect  of  a  good  selection. 

Mr.  Macrae  suggestei^  that  according  to  Mr.  Trezvant*s  scheme,  the  Adjutant 
General  would  not  be  chosen  bv  the  General  Assembly.  The  nominating  body  was 
the  best  qualified  to  judge,  and  there  should  be  a  negative  in  some  superior  iKKly. 
He  was  for  putting  that  veto  in  the  Governor  and  one  oranch  of  the  Legislature ;  he 
had  precedent  for  this  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  He  thought  it  better 
to  leave  it  with  the  advisory,  and  more  permanent  body  than  in  the  popular  branch. 
But  some  might  desire  that  this  veto  should  remain  in  the  Governor  alone :  on  this 
point  he  should  not  be  veiy  strenuous,  and  an  amendment  to  that  efifect  could  be 
made. 

Mr.  Treivant  replied,  that  the  ease  of  the  Adjutant  General  could  readily  be  pro- 
vided for,  by  striking  out  **  Brigadier,"  and  inserting  **  Adjutant." 

As  to  the  recommendation  of  the  regimental  officers,  this  would  be  more  of  a  per- 
sonal than  of  a  military  kind ;  for  they  were  not  known  to  each  other  in  their  mili- 
tary character ;  they  were  seldom,  in  time  of  peace,  brought  together  to  manceuvre 
in  the  same  field,  and  hence  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  each  other's  skill  and 
fitness.  If  the  recommendation  were  left  to  the  officers  of  regiments,  they  would  re- 
gularly, certainly  and  invariablv  nominate  the  oldest  officer,  according  to  date  of  com- 
mission, and  then  matters  would  be  even  worse  than  at  present. 

Mr.  Morgan  said,  he  had  intended  to  have  amended  the  sixth  resolution :  as  it  now 
ctood,  the  Legislature  were  to  appoint  all  the  officers  above  a  Ck>lonel  or  commandant 
of  a  regiment  Before  the  revolutionary  war,  there  were  no  Brigadier  Generals,  and 
•only  county  lieutenants.  The  election  of  Brigadier  Generals  and  Major  Generals 
was  a  measure  adopted  during  the  revolution.  Although  tliere  might  be  occasionally 
flome  hard  cases,  the  present  plan  had  operated  well.  None  of  the  States,  he  trusted, 
iud  enjoyed  a  higher  military  fiune.  The  amendment  he  wished,  was  to  insert  afier 
the  word  **  companies"  in  the  sixth  resolution,  the  words  "  battalions  and  regiments." 
Let  the  officers  nominate,  and  nomination  would  be  nearly  the  same  thing  as  appoints 
ment.  The  oldest  officers  would  invariably  be  nominated :  because  each  man  respects 
the  age  of  his  own  commission.  If  both  the  amendment  and  the  amendments  to  the 
ameimment,  should  be  rejected,  and  the  alteration  be  made  which  he  had  suggested, 
he  was  persuaded  the  svstem  would  be  found  to  work  well :  it  had  thus  far. 

Mr.  Taxewell  wished  to  know  of  the  gentleman  from  Fauqnier,  (Mr.  Macrae,)  how 
he  proposed  to  collect  the  sense  of  the  nominating  body  ?  The  State,  at  present,  con- 
tained, he  believed,  four  division  districts;  each  containing  a  Major  General  and 
field  officers  of  division.  They  must  amount  to  some  hundreds  in  all.  They  could 
not  be  collected  into  one  spot  without  great  inconvenience  and  expense,  and  without 
•o  collecting  them,  how  was  the  will  of  the  majority  to  be  ascertained. 

Mr.  Macrae  repUed,  that  if  this  was  the  only  objection  to  his  plan,  he  anticipated 
its  entire  success.  His  great  object  was  to  have  a  military  body  for  the  nominating 
power :  the  details  of  his  plan  were  to  be  left  to  the  Lefislature :  as  to  brigades,  there 
eould  be  no  great  difficulty.  The  officers  of  one  brigade  might  be  brougnt  toffether, 
without  travelling  more  than  thirty,  or  at  most,  more  than  ^y  miles  in  the  Intern 
part  of  the  State,  and  not  exceeding  seventy  in  the  Western.  The  sense  of  the  offi- 
cers might  be  collected  in  their  own  counties.  There  would  be,  to  be  sure,  more 
difficulty  as  to  divisions ;  but  it  was  not  insurmountable,  and  the  principle  was  very 
important.  As  to  the  objection  that  the  officers  of  the  same  division  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  each  others  military  capacity,  surely  the  difficulty  was  greater  if  ex- 
tended, as  now,  to  the  whole  State. 

■  Mr.  Johnson,  without  pretending  to  be  well  versed  in  military  matters,  suggested 
his  objection  to  the  plan  of  having  officers  nominated  by  those  whom  they  were  to 
oonunand.  He  thought  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  had  not  removed  the  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk.  And  though  the  details  were  to  be  left  to  the  Legis- 
lature, yet  if  thev  presented  impossibilities,  they  formed  a  valid  objection  against  the 
plan.  Suppose  four  divisions  were  to  be  put  together,  (for  this  was  a  matter  for  Con- 
gress to  conCroul,^  how  could  the  sense  of  the  officers  be  coUected  ?  The  rule  of  se- 
niority, too,  would  alwaj^s  be  resorted  to.  Every  mititarv  man  adhered  with  invin- 
oible  pertinacity  to  the  pnnciple  of  seniority.  All  were  alike  interested  in  maintain- 
ing it. 
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How  the  ffentleman'i  plan  might  answer  in  the  regular  army,  he  conld  not  nj : 
but,  he  put  It  to  the  genUeman's  good  sense  to  say,  how  it  could  work  amon^  militiai 
where  there  was  no  military  school  and  no  opportunity  for  practice  ?  The  principle  of 
seniority  might  soon  raise  a  sergeant  to  the  command  of  a  regiment — ^and  the  com- 
mandant of  a  company  to  the  rank  of  a  General.  He  was  opposed  to  the  principle, 
nor  could  he  think  it  wise  to  set  the  officers  by  the  ears  in  the  selection  and  nomma- 
tio^i  for  fillinff  yacancies,  nor  to  set  soldiers  in  the  line  to  elect  their  own  officers — 
they  would  uways  nominate  the  most  lenient.  He  would  neyer  consent  to  set  offi- 
cers canyassing  with  their  men  for  all  the  offices  in  the  army.  These  might  be  the 
suggestions  of  ignorance,  for  he  professed  little  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  but  they 
struck  him  as  obyious  common-sense  objections  to  the  plan  proposed. 

Mr.  Brodnaz  gaye  notice,  that  if  the  present  amendments  should  be  rejected,  he 
should  moye  that  all  appointments,  be  in  future  made  by  law.  He  did  not  intend  to 
enter  on  the  discussion.  It  was  very  possible  there  might  have  been  some  abuses, 
but  he  believed  that  all  militia  Grenerais  were  not  members  of  the  Legislature.  He 
advocated  the  reference  to  future  legislation  of  the- mode  of  appointing  all  officers,  if 
any  part  of  the  subject  was  committed  to  them ;  that  in  the  event  of  failure  in  any 
experiment,  the  old  mode  might  be  recurred  to;  for  which  he  expressed  a  preference 
to  t^t  of  elections  by  the  muitary  themselves.  He  was  opposed  like  the  gentleman 
from  Auj^usta,  to  the  idea  of  soldiers  selecting  their  own  officers — ^the  enect  would 
be,  that  instead  of  training  their  men,  the  officers  would  be  treating  them  to  whiskey 
and  electioneering.  They  would  meet,  not  to  improve  themselves  in  military  exer- 
cises, but  to  eat  barbecues  and  to  drink  whiskey :  and  he  who  ^could  make  the  pret- 
tiest speeches,  would  stand  the  best  chance  to  Be  elected. 

In  tne  case  of  companies,  the  County  Courts  recommend  according  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  company :  in  that  case^  it  was  well  known  that  military  merit  was  the 
very  last  thing  that  was  thought  of.  The  question  was  about  Adams  men  and  Jack- 
ton  men.  And  above  all,  whether  the  man  had  a  liberal  heart  and  a  full  purse,  to 
buy  more  whiskey.  But  the  whole  scheme  was  idle.  No  man,  he  presumed,  hot  a 
mere  theorist,  could  ever  expect  an  efficient  militia  system,  in  the  piping  times  of 
peace.  The  best  place  for  the  display  of  such  a  system  was  on  paper.  As  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  the  objec- 
tions to  it  were  insurmountable.  He  illustrated  the  effects  of  such  a  plan,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  where,  though  the  King  nominally  made 
all  the  appointments,  the  minlBtry  controlled  them,  and  they  were  the  subject  of  bar- 
gain ana  sale.  He  suffffested  difficulties  as  to  the  nomination  by  officers  of  very  un- 
equal grades.  Were  tulto  have  equal  votes  P  and  if  all  these  details  could  be  arrayed, 
the  e^ct  would  be  endless  heart-burnings.  The  influence  of  resentment  and  jealousy 
would  be  felt  and  unconsciously  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Powell  was  in  &vour  of  Mr.  Macrae's  proposition,  so  far  as  the  appointment 
by  the  Governor  was  concerned ;  but  he  was  for  excluding  the  Senate  from  any  par* 
ticipation. 

Mr.  Trezvant  replied  to  Mr.  Brodnax.  If  his  plan  were  to  carry,  the  time  of  the 
Assembly  would  oe  wasted  in  the  apppointment  of  regimental  officers — Colonels^ 
Majors  and  Captains.  To  this  he  should  be  wholly  opposed.  He  was  opposed  to  an 
vnrestricted  submission  of  the  mode  of  appointment  to  the  Legislature,  of  officers  of 
aU  grades,  for  fear  they  might  themselves  undertake  the  appointment  of  inferior  offi- 
cers. 

Mr.  Macrae  and  Mr.  Brodnax  made  a  few  remarks  in  reply,  when  tlie  question  was 
taken  on  Mr.  Macrae's  amendment,  and  negatived  :  Ayes  40,  Noes  49. 

(Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Marshall  in  the  negative.) 

Mr.  Macrae  then  offered  it  in  a  modified  shape,  omitting  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate ;  but  it  was  not  more  successful  than  before. 

He  modified  it  once  more,  so  as  to  have  the  higher  officers  appointed  by  the  Execu- 
tive, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  rest  by  the  Assembly. 

But  this  was  also  negatived. 

The  question  being  then  put  on  Mr.  Trezvant's  motion  to  strike  out  and  insert, 

Mr.  Summers  called  for  a  division  of  the  question :  it  was  divided  accordingly ;  and 
beinff  first  on  striking  out, 

Mr.  Mercer,  in  illustration  of  the  effect  of  allowing  officers  to  be  elected  b^  their 
inferiors,  quoted  the  instance  of  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  on  the  frontier  during  an 
interesting  and  critical  period  of  the  last  war,  whose  soldiers  being  tried  by  their  of- 
ficers for  desertion^  were  fined  twelve  and  a  haif  cents  a  piece.  If  gentlemen  were  for 
giving  to  the  mihtia  of  the  State  such  an  organization  as  would  render  it  most  effi- 
cient in  war,  there  ought  to  be  no  officers  at  all  appointed  above  the  rank  of  Colonel. 
But  this  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Convention :  it  belonged  to  the  General  Gay- 
em  me  nt.    He  should  vote  for  the  striking  out. 

The  ({uestion  was  then  put  on  striking  out  the  sixth  and  seventh  resolutions  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  carried,  without  a  count  And  the  question  recuixing  on 
inserting  Mr.  Trezyant's  tmendment  in  lieu  of  them. 
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Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  with  a  view  to  test  the  eeoee  of  the  Committee,  he  ahovdd 
more  that  it  now  rise :  he  was  not  prepared  to  vote  on  this  proposition,  or  any  other 
connected  with  the  Legislature,  until  it  was  first  settled  how  the  Legislature  was  to 
be  constituted.  He  felt  this  difficulty  touch  him  at  every  step,  and  in  the  hope  that 
the  Committee  would  to-morrow  take  np  the  question  oi  the  basis  of  Representation^ 
he  moved  that  the  Committee  do  now  nse. 

The  motion  was  negatived — A^es  36. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  if  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Trezvant  should  be  inserted,  the  inevi- 
table result  would  be,  that  all  militia  officers  would  in  fact  be  elected  by  the  people. 

The  question  being  then  put  on  inserting  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Trezvant,  it  was 
carried — Ayes  45,  Noes  4L 

(Mr.  MarshaU,  aye  :  Mr.  Madison,  no.) 

So  the  Committee  inserted  in  Ueu  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  resolutions  of  the  Ex* 
ecutive  Committee,  the  following : 

**  Resolved f  That  the  mode  of  appointing  militia  officers  ought  to  be  provided  for  bj 
law :  Prtfvidedt  neterthdtss^  That  no  officer  below  the  grade  of  a  Brigadier  General 
should  be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Powell,  the  Committee  then  rose. 

And  the  House  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Capitol  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  December  10,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Croes  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Summers,  the  report  of  the  Committee  charged  with  procuring 
a  suitable  house  for  the  sittings  of  the  Convention  was  taken  up  -y  and  after  a  convert 
sation,  in  which  Messrs.  Summers,  Powell  and  Claytor  took  part,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Brooke  was  added  to  the  Committee,  and  they  were  directed  to  prepare  accommoda- 
tions for  the  Convention  in  the  first  Baptist  Church ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  when 
the  Convention  adjourned,  it  would  adjourn  to  meet  in  that  place  at  11  o'clock. 

The  Convention  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Gordon  in  the  Cbair| 
and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Committee. 

And  the  second  resolution  of  that  report  having  been  read  as  follows : 

''  Resolvedy  That  tlie  present  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Judges  of  the  Gene- 
ral Court,  and  Chancellors  remain  m  office  until  the  expiration  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Legislature  held  under  the  new  Constitution,  and  no  longer.  But  the  Legisla- 
ture may  cause  to  be  paid  to  such  of  them  as  shall  not  be  re-appointed,  such  sum  as, 
fiora  their  ace,  infirmities,  and  past  services,  shall  be  deemed  reasonable." 

Mr.  Henderson  moved  to  struLe  out  this  resolution.  It  was  incompatible  with  the 
doctrine  laid  down  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  resolutions  of  the  same  Committee:  the 
first'of  which  provided  for  Judges  beinfi"  impeached  and  removed  upon  conviction,  and 
the  last  required  a  vote  of  two-thirds  ^  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  to  exclude 
them  firom  office.  These  two  provisions  covered  the  whole  ground ;  and  why  should 
such  a  measure  as  this  be  thought  of?  It  was  at  least  wholly  useless;  and  if  so,  why 
should  it  be  done.^  It  was  unfeeling  and  unadvised.  He  trusted  the  House  would 
strike  it  out.  He  was  aware  that  diMsontent  existed  in  relation  to  some  of  the  Judges, 
and  he  had  himself  participated  in  it  to  a  considerable  extent :  but  he  trusted  that  our 
Judges  would  be  put  on  the  same  footing  with  other  officers :  not  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
not  a  constable,  could  have  a  hair  of  his  head  touched  without  crime  being  proved 
against  him :  but  here,  at  one  sweep,  all  the  Judges  and  the  Chancellors  were  to  lose 
their  offices,  and  that  without  any  fault  being  proved  or  even  pretended  against  them. 
He  trusted,  if  the  Judges  had  done  no  wrong,  and  were  capable  of  discharging  their 
duties,  that  they  would  be  left  where  every  other  officer  under  the  Government  was 
left. 

Mr.  Morgan  having  ascertained  from  the  Chair  that  such  a  motion  would  be  in  order^ 
moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  striking  from  it  these  words :  ''  But  the  Legisla- 
ture may  cause  to  be  paid  to  such  of  them  as  shall  not  be  re-appointed,  such  sum  as, 
from  their  age,  infirmities,  and  past  services,  shall  be  deemed  reasonable.  The  clause 
was  unnecessary — as'  the  Legislature  would  have  this  power  without  it.  The  Con- 
vention would  not  assume  that  the  Judges  are  old  and  infirm,  or  to  presume  that,  of 
course,  they  would  not  be  re-appointed.  As  to  removing  all  the  Judges  from  office, 
they  might  as  well  remove  all  members  of  Assembly,  and  all  Executive  officers  under 
the  Government:  they  have  power  to  re-organize  the  whole  system.  He  was  in  fa- 
vour of  retaining  the  first  clause. 

Mr.  Morgan  consented,  for  the  present,  to  withdraw  his  motion,  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  Scott,  who  moved  to  amend  the  last  clause,  by  striking  out  the  word  "  may," 
and  inserting  the  word  *<  shall,"  so  as  to  make  it  imperative  on  the  Legislature  to  pay 
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a  reasonable  lam  to  such  of  them  as  were  not  re-appointed,  and  whoee  age  and  infir- 
mities might  require  it. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  he  was  the  mover  of  the  resolution  in  the  Judiciary  Ck>mmittee,  but 
not  in  the  shape  which  it  now  wears.  He  had  thought,  and  did  still  think,  that  great 
inconvenience  attended  the  system  now  in  operation  :  and  he  was  not  singular  in  tliat 
opinion.  He  wished  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  remedy  all  the  evils  that 
grew  out  of  it.  While  he  thought  that  the  Judges  might  be  removed  from  office  as 
the  resolution  proposed,  he  alao  tlionght  it  fair  that  they  should  receive  some  com- 
pensation. He  considered  Judges  as  standing  in  a  very  different  relation  to  the  peo- 
ple, firom  all  other  public  servants :  their  offices  had  been  accepted  under  a  contract 
that  they  should  retain  them  during  good  behaviour :  and  thoug^h  they  were  appointed 
under  the  existing  Constitution,  and  when  it  was  abolished  their  office  ceased  with  it, 
yet  they  had  had  no  such  evil  in  view  when  they  accepted  their  appointments :  and 
though  the  people  had,  in  strictness,  a  legal  right  to  remove  them,  yet  moral  justice 
required  that  this  should  not  be  done  without  some  compensation  being  made  to  tliem. 
Unless  tlie  amendment  should  be  adopted,  he  should  vote  against  the  resolution. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

(Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Marshall  voting  in  its  favour.) 

Mr.  Morgan  now  renewed  his  motion  to  strike  out  the  latter  clause.  He  said,  that 
Mr.  Scott's  whole  argument  had  cone  to  prove  eitiier  that  the  Judges  should  not  be 
removed,  or  that  they  should  be  allowed  their  whole  salary  during  life.  But  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  had  been  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  Judicial  system  ought  to  be  re- 
organized, and  tlie  Judges  preserved.  No  attack  was  intended  by  him  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judiciary,  by  making  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  words  mentioned, 
nor  did  he  think  it  could  be  so  construed.  It  was  expected  that  a  new  Judicial  De- 
partment, as  well  as  a  new  Legislative  and  Executive,  was  to  be  established;  and  it 
was  as  proper  to  remove  all  the  present  Judges,  as  to  remove  the  officers  of  the  other 
Departments.  If,  from  any  cause,  some  of  them  should  not  be  re-appointed,  certainly 
the  Legislature  ought  not  to  be  directed  to  make  provision  for  them.  That  was  a 
power  which  properly  belonged  to  tlie  Legislature  and  not  to  tlie  Convention. 

The  question  being  taken  on  Mr.  Moriruu's  motion,  it  waw  H»'/'"'"''  -r.  t!.^  it^^mtmm 
Ayeu  31*,  Noes  AS.  - 

(Mr.  Madistm  and  Mr,  Marshall,  No.) 

So  tlie  Committee  determined  to  retain  the  cHtuse  which  allows  (but  doec  not  re- 
quire) the  Legieflature  to  compensate  old  and  infirm  JudtpB  who  lose  their  ofiio^  by 
the  udojUirm  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  are  not  re-appointed. 

Brlr.  i>oddridge  moved  to  amend  tlie  resolution  by  striking  out  the  word  ■'  heW," 
and  inserting  tlie  word  *'  elenteiL  ao  ;is  U,  r  .-l"  it  read,  '*  Reyolved,  that  the  pnsent 
Judges,  Jtc,  rema'm  in  office  until  the  exfiimtion  oiiiif  ji..  tsr  'on  rt  '^  '  -  '  '-m 
eleiM  under  the  new  Condtilution.  '     The  eilect  of  which  cljftjige  \  '*r 

the  effect  of  the  rt^dohittoa  upon  the  .fudges  P'T  onr  Mt'hi;i(tn  loufrer  <• 

laiit  session ,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Guverrvur  Vi-^rtuu^wjtm^km 

the  old  ConBtitntiou ,  in  order  to  put  the  new,  if  u  ^t%umk.     9f^m^  M 

wa8  usual  to  tjlect  members  to  the  \9mwhlr  in  A|  '*' 

tiou  by  tho.  puu|}la,  was  to  be  taken  on  ihu  aunm  uay  ui.^*  i.  ^..^  .  < , 

inequality  of  representation  which  now  exists  in  the  Assembly,  will  continue  till  next 
Spring,  and  the  new  system  of  representation  will  not  go  into  effect  until  the  session 
auer ;  and  Mr.  D.  thought  it  not  advisable  that  the  new  ormmization  of  the  Judiciary 
should  take  effect  till  then.    That  object  would  be  effected  by  his  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  adopted. 

The  question  now  recurring  on  Mr.  Henderson's  motion  to  strike  out  the  whole  of 
the  second  resolution, 

Mr.  Powell  opposed  it,  as  going  to  place  the  Legislature  in  a  most  unpleasant  situ- 
ation, should  the  number  of  Judges  be  reduced,  by  compelling  them  to  make  a  selec- 
tion among  the  Jud^s.  It  was  an  invidious  and  painful  task.  He  tliought  it  far 
better  to  let  all  their  offices  expire  together :  nobody  could  seriously  believe  they  would 
not  be  re-appointed,  unless  infirmity  and  disease  rendered  them  incapable  of  service^ 

Mr.  Nicholas  was  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  strike  out.  He  saw  no  reason  why 
Judges  should  be  placed  on  a  different  footing  from  other  officers.  It  was  a  mere  sub- 
tilty  to  pretend  they  lost  their  offices  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution.  Why 
they  more  than  other  functionaries  ?  Were  all  the  officers  of  the  Government  to  be 
displaced  by  the  change?  If  the  principle  was  true,  why  not  carry  it  out?  Why  make 
the  Judges  alone,  the  object  of  a  proscription?  He  had  voted  for  Mr.  Morgan's  amend- 
ment, not  because  he  should  not  be  gratified  to  see  some  provision  made  for  old  and 
infirm  Judges,  who  had  lost  their  offices  without  a  fault ;  but  because  he  apprehended 
it  to  be  the  entering  wed^e  of  a  system  of  pensions.  He  dwelt  on  the  evils  of  such  a 
system,  particularly  as  felt  in  Great  Britain,  and  deprecated  its  introduction  here. 

He  bore  honorable  testimony  to  tlie  present  Judges,  as  men  of  probity  and  free  from 
injustice  and  oppression — inveighed  against  proscribing  the  whole  class  because  oh- 
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jectioiu  were  entertained  against  a  few  of  the  number— and  taming  them  adrift  aftar 
they  had  abandoned  every  other  occupation  to  serve  the  State,  in  an  arduous  and  i«- 
aponsible  station.  If  gentlemen  wbh  to  get  rid  of  any  of  the  Judges,  there  was  a  plain 
path  provided — ^two-thirds  of  the  Legislature  could  remove  them  at  any  time,  accord- 
mg  to  the  eighth  resolution.  As  to  what  was  said  about  the  certainty  that  all  good 
Judges  would  be  re-appointed,  he  had  not  enough  of  the  g^ift  of  prophecy  to  know 
that.  He  hoped  the  Convention  would  have  more  magnanimity,  than  to  take  away 
the  offices  of  all  Uiose  worthy  men,  because  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  he  had  thought  he  was  disquahfied  from  voting  on  this  question, 
beinff  one  of  the  persons  implicated :  but,  he  was  told,  this  was  not  the  case.  He  had 
voted  on  Mr.  Morgan's  motion,  because  he  believed  he  did  not  come  within  the  de- 
scription in  the  clauue,  which  that  centleman  wished  to  strike  out     The  clause  spoke 

of  such  **  as  from  their  a^e."  Now  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  yet  superannuated 

*^  Iniimities !" — he  thanked  God  that  this  was  not  his  case — he  was  not  pot  servic* 
on  that  score— but  was  able  to  work  as  hard  as  any  man  in  the  service  of  the  State- 
As  to  "  past  services,"  he  should  advance  no  claim  on  that  score  either.  He  conclu- 
ded by  expresiing  his  wish  to  be  excused  from  voting  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  miestion  being  now  put  on  the  motion  to  strike  out,  it  was  nenlived — Ayes  29. 

(Mr.  Marshall,  Aye.) 

So  the  second  resolution  was  retained — [See  it  above.] 

The  Committee  next  proceeded  to  the  third  resolution,  which  is  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing : 

''Resolved,  That  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Inferior  Courts,  except 
justices  of  the  County  Courts,  and  the  aldermen  or  other  magistrates  of  Corporation 
Courts,  shall  be  elected  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  Creneral  Assem- 
bly, each  House  voting  separately,  and  having  a  negative  on  the  other ;  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof  voting  viru  voct.  The  votes  of  the  members  shall  be  entered  on  the  Jour- 
nals of  their  respective  Houses.  Should  the  two  Houses,  in  any  case,  fail  to  concur 
in  the  election  of  a  Judge,  during  the  session,  the  Governor  shall  decide  the  election, 
by  appointing  one  of  the  two  persons  who  first  received  a  majority  of  votes  in  the 
^m\}mn  in  wkich  they  were  respectively  voted  for.  But  if  any  vacancy  shall  occur, 
dunng  the  recessof  the  GenprHl  AK«*mW-   ♦*.,.  r^ ->  .-i-  ^  ' 


I      -  -L*-^»  liweeason  tobe,  ihalif  ttity:e  Hi*uu\  -m!:,  :.  I .  *     i  i« 

tv.  yllousea  ou  a  nom^UOft,  it-\%'aiV»P«  ^^  lio\^>^  of  J)eKv'.^..  is 

^jjeufg_lhe  rf^^^t  'roprepentatives  of  tiie  people  annually  elected,  auu  \  ■  ^ 

rout*  body* 

.  Mr.  Thompson  of  Amherst,  liad  moved  the  resolution  in  the  Judicial  i>Hi*i.  •  .  t^ 
and  now  defended  it  against  the  pro])Obed  amendment. 

He  considered  the  qaiMUon  of  appointment  as  one  of  great  diffieully  :  tho«|ia  i*« 
act  of  appoiuiment  beinsr  neither  an  Executive,  Le^islativie  nor  Judicial  act, si$«txiiU 
ness,  the  principle  of  the  Kill  of  Ricrhts,  which  related  to  keeping  those  department 
separate,  did  not  apply.  The  question  was,  what  body  was  tne  safest  depository  for 
the  appointing  power  ■:  Ct^rtainly  not  the  people ;  for  they  were  not  in  a  sKuation  to 
perform  tlie  dutv.  In  what  body,  then,  was  the  trust  to  be  reposed?  There  were 
obiections  to  each.  He  had  once  thought  it  best  to  give  it  (ailer  the  example  of  some 
other  States,  and  of  the  United  States,)  to  tlie  Governor  and  Senate ;  but  he  had 
heard  strong  objections  to  this  plan,  and  recent  events  in  tlie  Federal  Government 
had  discouraged  such  an  idea.  Then,  it  must  be  ^ven  to  the  Legislative  body.  But 
jointly,  or  separately.'*  Jf  jointly,  the  House  of  Delegates  becomes  the  appointing 
power,  having  a  large  majority  of  the  votes.  There  were  objections  to  this,  a  nrioru 
The  popular  branch,  without  a  check,  and  subject  as  it  is  to  intrigues  and  cabals,  and 
the  influence  of  party  spirit,  and  *'  log-rolUng,"  seemed  an  improper  depository  for 
such  a  tf  ust.  Very  bad  appointments  had  been  made ;  and  a  man  who  was  on  the 
floor  would  always  have  a  great  advantage  over  other  candidates. 

The  resolution  as  it  now  stood,  provided  a  check,  by  requiring  the  Senate  to  concur. 
And  if  a  check  in  the  Lower  House  was  thought  so  necessary  in' matters  of  ordinary 
legislation,  why  not  in  cases  of  appointment.'  But,  if  they  could  not  a^ree  on  tm 
candidate  nonnnated,  another  candidate  was  to  be  taken  up,  and  the  two  bodies,  con- 
current, were  substituted  as  a  nominating  power.  This  gave  no  patronage  to  th« 
Executive,  but  made  him  merely  an  umpire  :  he  could  not  go  far  wrong  by  taking 
either  candidate. 

Mr.  Wilson  replied,  no  objection  had  been  observed  in  practice  to  the  existhig 
mode.  The  gentleman  from  Amherst  had  said,  to  make  the  election  a  joint  one.  was 
to  give  tlie  appomling  power  to  tlie  House  of  Delegates.     This  would  be  true,  if  that 
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Hcrase  wu  verfectbr  and  alwajn  united ;  but  the  reverse  was  often  the  case.  He  had 
never  heard  of  a  single  instance,  where  they  were  thus  united.  But,  suppose  each 
House  to  be  united  on  their  own  candidate,  and  to  disagree  with  each  other.  Ttiis 
was  not  an  improbable  case :  and  then  the  Governor  wouid  invariably  have  the  ap-  ' 
pointment  of  the  Judges,  which  was  the  very  evil  deprecated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Amherst  himself. 

Mr.  Powell  called  for  a  division  of  the  question  on  striking  out  and  inserting,  and 
it  was  divided  accordingly :  and  bein^  now  on  striking  out, 

Mr.  Giles  rose  in  &vour  of  the  motion  to  strike  out.  He  was  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  joint  election.  It  had  long  been  practised;  and  so  far  from  proving  any 
evil,  had  been  attended  with  the  greatest  good  that  could  be  looked  for  in  the  present 
state  of  human  nature,  which  was  frail  at  best.    He  differed  entirely  from  the  gentle- 


directly  1 

comparing  of  opinions ;  but,  this  was  all  right  and  proper,  and  ought  to  accompany 
•very  election.  He  thought  the  simplicity  and  certainty  of  the  present  mode  were 
mat  recommendations  ofit.  He  referred  to  the  experience  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
Eer  influence  on  a  tuminflr  question  in  the  General  Government,  had  on  one  occasion 
been  endangered,  if  not  lost,  by  the  obstinate  adherence  of  two  branches  of  the  Le- 
gislature to  opposite  candidates. 

But,  these  reasons  were  subordinate  and  collateral.  His  ^eat  and  controlling  rea- 
son for  wishing  the  resolution  to  remain  unchanged,  was,  uiat  it  involved  the  great 
question  of  tntemudiate  elections.  He  questioned  the  fitness  of  the  people  in  their 
original  capacity,  to  elect  Judges  and  Militia  Ofhcers,  or  indeed  any  other  function- 
aries, except  their  own  Representatives  in  the  State  and  General  G<>vernraentB.  So 
long  as  they  could  perform  tliat  duty  well,  their  rights  and  liberties  were  secure.  It 
was  not  necessary  uiey  should  go  farther  in  their  own  persons. 

But,  this  was  not  a  mere  question  of  fitness  and  expediency,  such  as  that  respecting 
the  election  of  MiUtia  Officers.  There  were  manv  objections  to  tlie  people's  electing 
Judges.  They  were  not  able  to  judge  of  the  legal  qualifications  which  ntted  a  Judge 
for  nis  office. 

Mr.  G.  said,  he  was  one  who  believed  that  the  principle  of  intermediate  elections 
must  be  eventually  called  iS  to  save  this  country.  The  people,  in  our  system  of  Go* 
vernment,  were  called  on  to  elect  so  manv  officers  of  ditt*erent  kinds,  that  they  must 
have  agents  to  do  for  them  that  which  they  could  not  do  for  themselves :  and  what 
better  agents  could  they  have,  than  their  own  Representatives  in  the  Legislature/ 
What  was  the  object  of  appointing  these  Representatives  P  That  they  might  lay 
down  rules  of  conduct  for  the  community.  This  was  the  great  security  for  liberty. 
But  the  people  had  p<9wer  to  say,  that  they  would  not  take  the  task  of  appointing 
their  ministerial  officers,  because  they  had  not  sufficient  personal  knowledge  of  the 
qualifications  of  individuals,  but  would  lay  this  duty  upon  those  who  had  me  know- 
ledge, and  whom  they  had  already  entrusted  with  their  dearest  interests.  Mr.  G. 
here  referred  to  the  rapid  increase  of  our  country  in  population,  and  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  knowledge  to  a  suitable  exerriise  of  the  right  of  election.  This  the  people 
eould  get  to  the  whole  extent  necessary  for  a  proper  selection  of  their  Representa- 
tives, but  not  to  fit  them  to  select  such  officers  as  their  Judges  and  Governors.  The 
moment  you  place  them  to  act  in  a  matter  beyond  their  sphere,  they  must  of  neces- 
sity depend  for  knowledge  on  somebody  else ;  and  that  moment  they  were  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  electioneerers — regular  thorough-going  electioneerers :  and  of  all  the 
baneful  spirits  which  could  infest  the  community,  the  spirit  of  electioneering  was  the 
rery  worst. 

Mr.  G.  then  went  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  manner  in  which  elections  were 
conducted  in  the  House  of  Delegates ;  and  contended,  that  what  was  called  ^\  log- 
roiling,"  was  in  most  cases  but  a  free  interchange  of  opinions,  with  a  view  to  en- 
lightened and  united  action.  He  insisted,  that  instead  of  throwing  all  elections 
into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and- all  the  patronage  of  the  Government  into  the  hands 
of  the  Governor,  let  the  election  be  fairly  conducted  by  the  Legislature,  and  their 
pesponsibility  to  the  people  would  be  enhanced  and  not  diminished. 

By  keeping  the  resolution  in  its  present  form,  Mr.  G.  thought  he  was  selecting 
electors  to  waSke  appointments  in  his  behalf 

As  to  the  greater  numbers  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  two  Houses  were  amal- 
gamated into  one  body  for  the  purpose  of  the  election — they  acted  as  individuals,  not 
as  chambers.  The  amendment  would  cause  tliem  to  vote  as  two  chambers,  and  if 
they  disagreed,  the  power  would  be  wielded  by  the  umpire  between  them. 

The  question  beinff  taken  on  striking  out  the  word  *^  concurrent,"  it  was  carried. 

[Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Marshall,  No.] 

The  question  being  then  on  inserting  the  word  "joint," 

Mr.  Mercer  wish^  to  defer  it  untfl  the  number  anid  constitution  of  the  Senate 
jhould  be  aettled. 
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Mr.  liiaaon  thought,  after  the  last  vote,  that  the  necesuty  of  the  whole  resolutioii 
was  done  away  with.  Afler  Bome  farther  conversation  between  Messrs.  Mercer, 
Mason  and  Coalter,  the  question  was  taken,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

So  the  Committee  inserted  the  word  '*  joint/'  deciding^  that  the  election  of  Judge* 
shall  be  by  a  joint  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  following  part  of  the  resdution  was  then  stricken 
oot: 

'*  Eacli  House  voting  separately,  and  having  a  negative  oh  the  other ;  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof  voting  viva  voce.  The  votes  of  the  members  shall  be  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  their  respective  Houses.  Should  the  two  Houses  in  anv  case  fail  to  con- 
cur in  the  election  of  a  Judge  during  the  session,  the  Governor  shall  decide  the  elec- 
tion, by  appointing  one  of  the  two  persons  who  first  received  a  majority  of  votes  in 
the  Houses  in  which  they  were  respective! v  voted  for." 

The  Committee  now  proceeded  to  consider  the  fourth  resolution,  which  is  in  these 
words : 

"  Resolved f  That  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  of  the  Inferior  Courts, 
shall  receive  fixed  and  adequate  salaries,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  it  was  amended,  by  inserting  after  the  words  **  Inferior 
Courts,"  these  words :  **  Except  justices  of  the  County  Courts,  and  the  aldermen,  or 
other  magistrates  of  Corporation  Courts." 

The  Committee  next  took  up  the  fifth  resolution,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"  Resolved^  That  on  the  creation  of  any  new  county,  justices  of  the  jjeace  shall  be 
appointed  in  the  first  instance,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  When  vacancies  shall 
occur  in  any  county,  or  it  shall  for  any  cause  be  deemed  necessary  to  increase  their 
number,  appointments  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  on  the  recommendation  of  their  respective  County  Courts." 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke  moved  his  substitute  for  the  fifth  resolution,  prescribin|f 
the  mode  ot  appointing  the  magistrates  of  County  Courts. 

After  some  conversation  between  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Leigh,  the  substitute  was 
rejected — ^A^es  19. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  original  resolution, 

Mr.  Ulavtor  moved  to  amend  it,  by  striking  out  all  the  latter  clause,  viz :  '*  appoint- 
ments shall  be  made,"  &c.  (to  the  end,)  with  a  view  to  submit  an  amendment,  giving 
the  fiUing  of  vacancies  to  the  Legislature.  He  was  unable,  from  indisposition,  to  go 
into  a  discusnon  of  his  reasons. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  should  vote  for  striking  out,  but  reserved  himself  as  to  filling  the 
vacancy. 

After  some  conversation  between  him  and  Mr.  Leigh, 

The  Question  was  taken  on  strikinfi^  out,  and  rejected---Ayef  44,  Noes  48. 

[Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Marshall,  No.] 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  that  the  fate  of  the  motion  just  made,  shewed  it  to  be  very  de- 
cidedly the  sense  of  the  Committee,  that  vacancies  in  the  number  of  justices  were  to 
be  filled  by  the  Executive,  on  the  recommendation  of  tlie  County  Courts ;  but  this 
mode  of  appointment  could  be  preserved  in  its  purity  and  perfection,  only  by  requiring 
tlie  Executive  in  nominating,  and  tlie  Senate  in  deciding  on  his  nomination,  to  act  on 
all  the  recommendations  of  a  County  Court,  taken  as  a  whole.  If  this  were  not  re- 
quired, the  Governor  might  select  one,  or  two,  or  more  of  the  names  recommended, 
get  these  persons  appointed  and  commissioned,  and  thus  very  materially  change  the 
character  of  the  court  which  made  the  recommendations,  and  efiTect  the  same  thing  as 
by  the  original  power  of  appointment,  without  any  recommendation  by  the  County 
CJourt.  "Sy  re<juiring  him  to  take  the  whole,  if  anv,  you  retain,  said  Mr.  M.,  those 
magistrates  which  the  Co^  wished  to  see  appointed,  and  thus  give  full  effect  to  their 
nomination. 

If  the  Executive  needs,  as  is  conceded,  to  be  instructed  as  to  who  are  proper  can- 
didates to  be  nominated,  and  who  not,  from  whom  is  he  to  ask  that  instruction,  rather 
than  firom  the  County  Court  magistrates  themselves  P  They  are  dispersed  throa|^ 
the  county :  they  know  when  vacancies  occur;  and  they  know  better  than  any  one 
else  who  are  fit  persons  to  fill  them.  To  whom  shall  the  Governor  appeal  rather  than 
to  them  ?  If  the  nomination  is  to  be  made  by  the  Executive,  all  must  affree  there  is 
no  source  of  information  so  valuable  to  him,  or  which  can  furnish  such  correct  and 
certain  intelligence. 

Suppose  it  left  in  the  choice  of  the  Executive  to  leave  out  some  of  the  persons  re- 
commended to  him,  and  to  retain  others,  how  is  he  to  learn  whom  to  admit  and  whom 
to  refuse  ?  All  gentlemen  feel  that  it  is  impossible  the  Governor,  personally,  should 
possess  such  knowledge  of  men  in  the  various  counties  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, and  such  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  individuab  they  may  reeonunend,  so  as 
to  bo  able  to  select  such  as  are  the  roost  fit  fiwn  among  them.  He  most  receive  in- 
ibnnatl<m  ftom  others,  either  privately  or  publicly  commnnioated  to  him ;  and  none 
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tan  make  a  oommunication  which  the  Executive  can  more  rely  upon  than  on  thein* 
It  is  possible  that  some  individual  whom  they  have  recommended,  may  be  unworthy  t 
he  may  have  been  guilty  of  some  offence,  even  after  being  recommended.  In  that 
case,  let  the  whole  recommendation  be  returned  to  be  revised  and  corrected,  and  let 
the  court  strike  out  such  names  as  they  please.  The  courts  themselves  can  alone 
know  how  to  select  proper  individuals,  unless  indeed  the  election  of  magistrates  is  to 
be  made  b^  the  people ',  but  that  is  a  point  not  presented  by  the  preseat  proposition. 
The  question  now  is,  on  the  recommendation  by  the  courts,  and  the  action  of  the 
Executive  upon  that  recommendation.  Let  him  be  required  to  act.upon  the  whole 
recommendation,  and  either  nominate  all  or  none  of  the  individuals  it  contains. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  the  Grovernor  recommends  the  whole,  the  subject  may  then 
be  lefl  to  the  discretion  of  the  Senate,  and  they  may  advise  the  appointment  of  some 
and  not  of  otliers  of  those  nominated.  What  will  be  the  effect?  The  Senate  will 
derive  the  information  on  which  it  acts,  from  that  member  of  its  own  body,  who  comae 
from  the  district  in  which  the  appointments  are  to  be  made :  and  will  you  rather  sub* 
mit  the  question  to  him  to  decide,  than  to  the  County  Courts  ?  If  the  Senate  reject 
some  of  the  persons  nominated,  they  must  do  so  on  some  information,  probably  that 
of  one  of  their  own  members :  but  all  know  how  manv  various  influences  may  ope« 
rate  on  that  member,  which  do  not  upon  the  County  dourts.  He  has  his  supporteie 
and  his  opponents,  his  friends  and  his  enemies ',  but,  this  can  have  no  influence  on  the 
justices  of  the  County  Court.  They  have  no  motive  to  action  which  is  calculated  to 
lead  them  to  make  improper  recommendations. 

I  therefore  move  you,  Sir,  to  amend  the  resolution  as  follows : 

"  But  the  whole  number  recommended  at  any  one  time,  shall  be  commiisioned  or 
rejected." 

Mr.  Leigh  suggested  some  inconveniences  that  would  attend  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  where  counties  were  distant  from  the  seat  of  Government.  &(o 
much  time  would  be  occupied  in  correspondence,  that  if  a  recommendation  was  re- 
turned, before  the  County  Court  could  have  time  to  act  upon  the  case,  and  make  a 
new  recommendation,  the  Senate  would  have  adjourned.  He  suggested  the  very  un* 
pleasant  effects'that  would  be  occasioned,  if  the  reasons  were  to  be  assigned  why  the 
rejection  of  the  recommendation  had  been  made — the  destruction  of  character,  heart* 
burnings,  &c.  This  was  not  the  case  at  present;  because  when  one  was  rejected,  it 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  done,  lest  the  bench  rhould  become  more  numerou» 
than  the  wants  of  the  county  rendered  necessary,  and  the  same  candidate  was  alwaje^ 
recommended  again.  Thus  character  was  spared.  So  invariably  was  this  the  case,, 
that  an  individual,  when  passed  over  in  .a  recommendation  for  the  shxievaUy,  WMI^ 
heard  by  counsel  before  the  Executive  Council. 

Mr.  Campbell  said,  the  remarks  of  both  the  gentlemen  had  only  convinced  hSm^ 
that  neither  Governor  nor  Council  ought  to  be  troubled  in  the  case  at  all.  Let  the* 
County  Court  who  now  recommend,  have  power  also  to  appoint :  for  there  it  ended 
at  last. 

Mr.  Giles  went  into  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  matter  was  conducted 
at  present,  from  which  it  appeared  that  though  the  Governor  was  held  to  have  a  per* 
feet  right  to  reject  any  one  or  more  of  those  recommended  to  him,  from  deUcacy  it 
had  never  been  done  during  his  term  of  office.  Scrutiny  into  individual  character 
was  rare,  though  it  was  sometimes  made.  He  declared  on  the  whole,  his  purpose  to 
vote  in  favour  of  Mr.  Marshall's  proposition.  He  could  not  avoid  again  going  into  a 
general  commendation  of  the  existing  County  Court  system,  as  throwing  power  into 
uie  hands  of  the  middle  class  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Marshall  having  for  a  moment  withdrawn  his  former  amendment,  ader  a  few 
prefatory  remarks,  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the  words  ''  by  and  - 
witli  the  consent  of  the  Senate."    Which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Macrae  moved  as  a  substitute  the  following : 

"  Provided,  however ,  That  if  anj  person  be  recommended  to  fill  tny  such  vacancy,  or 
new  appointment,  and  shall  be  disapproved  by  the  Governor,  such  person  shall  not  be 
again  recommended  to  fill  the  same  vacancy,  or  new  appointment 

He  said,  it  was  with  great  diffidence  that  he  ventured  upon  any  Question,  and  more 
especialhr,  upon  one  relating  to  our  Judicial  system,  to  differ  from  the  venerable  gen- 
tleman from  Richmond ;  but  great  and  virtuous  men  in  this  body  had  differed  upon 
almost  every  proposition  presented  for  our  consideration  ;  and  each  individual  (though 
humble  as  he  himself  was)  must  rely  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  could  find  no  guide 
In  authority.  He  was  disposed  rather  to  enlarge,  than  fetter  the  veto  of  the  Execu- 
tive upon  the  recommendation  of  the  County  Courts  for  appointments  to  the  magie* 
tracjr.  The  present  mode  had  been  regarded  by  man^  as  anti-repubUcan  in  thecvy ; 
and  in  some  instances,  it  had  been  mischievous  in  practice :  and  he  was  disposed  to  ap- 
ply a  constitutional  corrective,  if  one  could  be  devised  likely  to  be  adequate  to  its  enid. 
In  matters  of  Government,  he  did  not  profess  to  be  much  influenced  by  mere  theonf : 
he  should  leek  the  difcovery  of  the  principles  that  would  work  well ;  and  he  would 
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mpplj.  18  well  18  deduce  them  in  reference  to  their  pncticil  conseqnencef.  He  fetred 
that  the  various  schemes  of  appointment  offered  in  place  of  that  provided  hj  the  ex- 
isting Constitution,  would  induce  more  evil  than  they  would  remedy.  The  present 
mode,  he  believed,  had,  in  general,  filled  the  magistracy  with  the  best  men  in  eveij 
countv ;  and  had,  at  least,  procured  as  good  men  as  would  probably  have  been  s^ 
lected  in  any  other  mode.  It  had,  therefore,  in  the  main  answered  its  purpose ;  and 
he  was  disposed  to  retain  it ;  but  he  wonld  subject  it  to  such  modification  as  wonld  in 
his  judgment  correct  its  irregular  action.  The  County  Courts  had  been  called  a  setf* 
elective  magistracv ;  but  they  were  not :  thejr  were  a  self-nominating  body ;  and  the 
Executive  made  the  appointments,  and  exercised  a  negative  unon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  courts.  He  referred  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  he 
behoved  instances  had  occured  of  favouritism  from  fiunily  influence,  and  party  feel- 
ings. If  a  family,  or  a  faction  should  attempt  to  perpetuate,  or  strexigthen  itself  on 
the  bench  of  a  county,  in  what  manner  could  it  be  frustrated  but  by  the  due  exercise 
of  the  veto  of  the  Executive  ?  And  how  could  that  veto  be  made  effectoal,  if,  after 
the  rejection  of  a  recommendation  by  the  Executive,  the  court  could  renew  it  ?  It 
had  been  said  that  the  Executive  might  be  misled,  and  be  disposed  to  recal  its  disap- 
I»roval :  but  this  objection  might  be  obviated  by  providing,  that  the  rejected  nominar 
tion  might  be  renewed  with  Uie  assent  of  the  Executive.  It  had  been  said,  too,  that 
the  amendment  would  operate  a  total  disqualification  of  the  persons  recommended 
and  rejected ;  but  this  was  a  mistake ;  it  only  prevented  a  renewal  of  the  sawu  nomi- 
nation to  fill  the  same  vacancy,  and  a  perpetual  see-saw  between  the  Executive  and 
the  court.  The  gentleman  from  Richmond  had  insisted,  that  the  Executive  was  not 
as  competent  to  make  a  due  selection  of  justices,  as  the  courts  of  the  counties  where 
they  reside ;  but  he  answered  that  the  Executive  must  be  presumed  to  be  as  compe- 
tent to  exercise  its  veto,  as  the  courts  were  to  prefer  their  nominations :  each  acted 
in  a  mode,  and  upon  information,  appropriate  to  the  particular  functions  delegated  to 
them.  The  Executive  was  competent,  or  it  was  not :  if  competent,  it  ought  to  have 
power  to  make  its  veto  effectual  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  given ;  and,  if  not,  the 
veto  should  be  taken  away  from  it,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  courts  shoifld  be 
without  controul.  He  did  not  pretend  that  his  amendment  would  be  effectual  in  all 
cases ;  but  he  believed  it  woula  have  a  salutary  tendency  to  prevent,  or  check  the 
evib  it  was  designed  to  remedy. 

Mr.  Marshall  opposed  the  amendment,  as  going  to  disqualify  forever,  a  man,  against 
whom  any  objection  was  once  made. 

The  Governor  might  send  back  a  recommendation,  simply  because  it  contained  too 
many  persons:  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Macrae's  proposition,  they  were  all  to  be  dis- 
qualified, and  among  them,  perhaps  the  fittest  man  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Macrae  said  in  reply,  that  the  extent  of  his  amendment  has  been  misunder^ 
vtood :  it  only  referred  to  the  same  vatancy  for  which  the  individual  had  been  recom- 
mended, and  not  to  any  other.  He  mentioned  the  dissatisfaction  among  the  people, 
in  respect  to  these  courts,  and  the  desirableness  of  removing  it.  As  to  Uie  objection, 
80  far  as  it  did  apply,  it  could  be  obviated  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  resolution.  He 
thought  the  measure  calculated  to  lead  to  a  different  practice  in  the  County  Courts, 
and  prevent  the  present  set-saw  between  them  and  the  Executive. 

The  question  being  taken  on  Mr.  Macrae's  amendment,  it  was  rejected. 

Being  taken  on  that  of  Mr.  Marshall,  it  was  also  rejected. 

(Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Marshall,  aye.) 

Mr.  Macrae  now  offered  another  amendment,  referring,  for  his  justification,  to  the 
earnest  interest  of  a  portion  of  his  constituents,  in  this  matter.    It  was  as  follows : 

"^  Justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  commissioned  during  good  behaviour,  but  may  be 
removed  in  the  manner  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  for  misbehaviour  in  office, 
crime,  neglect  of  duty,  removal  from  the  respective  counties,  or  insolvency." 

He  said,  that  as  to  the  first  provision,  all  must  agree  :_  the  fountains  of  justice  ought 
not  to  be  polluted  by  crime.  It  had  been  said,  indeed,  that  this  case  had  been  pro- 
vided for  Dy  law :  but  he  thought  it  would  be  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  were  only  removable  for  misbehaviour  in  office,  and  not  for  offences 
unconnected  with  their  public  duty.  He  would  not  say,  that  a  man  without  property , 
would  not  give  a  fair  decision  on  questions,  where  property  was  concerned ;  he  would 
not  say  that  a  man  who  did  not  pay  his  own  debts,  was  in  all  cases,  an  improper  de- 
pository of  the  power  of  compelling  other  people  to  pav  theirs ;  but  he  would  say, 
that  a  very  general  impression  prevailed,  and  it  appeared  to  him,  not  without  reason, 
that  such  a  condition  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  impartial  and  firm  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  between  debtor  and  creditor.  This  branch  of  our  polity,  was  one 
very  peculiar  in  its  constitution ;  and  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  enforce  the  per- 
formance of  its  multifarious  functions,  by  subjecting  its  administrators  to  a  pecuniary 
responsibility,  in  many  important  cases.  Deprivation  of  this  office  was  no  punish- 
ment *,  for  it  was  an  office  of  labour  and  expense  to  the  incumbent,  and  was  without 
enK^nment:  and  hence,  the  law  has  considered  it  necessary  to  enforce  its  regular  ad- 
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ministration,  by  the  imposition  of  fines — a  security,  and  an  important  one  too,  which 
totally  fails,  in  relation  to  insolvents.  They  are  required  to  aid  in  important  Ezecu^ 
tive  ninctions ;  and  if  they  are  ffuilty  of  neglect,  they  are  subject  to  pecuniary  penal' 
ties.  They  are  entrusted  with  me  administration  or  disposition  of  unportant  funds, 
both  pubUc  and  private,  in  respect  to  which,  the  best  pledge  of  their  fidelity,  and  that 
relied  on  by  law,  is  their  pecuniary  responsibility.  They  are  required  to  take  ade-' 
quate  security  firom  executors  and  other  fiduciaries  of  estates ;  and,  if  they  fail  to  do 
so,  they  are  made  liable  out  of  their  own  property.  What  will  this  safe-guard  avail, 
if  the  bench  be  occupied  by  insolvent  justices,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  ?  And  may 
not  this  defect  of  responsibihty,  lead  to  iniquitous  combinations  to  defraud  orphans  f 
Mischiefs  of  this  sort  have  happened  ;  and  although,  happily,  they  have  been  few  in 
number,  owing  to  the  general  respectability  and  responsibility  of  the  County  Court 
magistrates,  it  had  been  better  to  have  prevented  even  those  few.  The  County 
Courts  are  invested  with  a  sort  of  Legislative  character ;  and  in  that  character  they 
impose,  and  appropriate  the  county  taxes.  This  duty  is  assigned  to  tliem  by  law.  It 
has  been  oflen  objected  to  it,  that  it  was  performed  by  men  who  were  not  elected  by  and 
responsible  to  the  people;  and  the  answer  has  been,  that  a  very  sufficient  security  was 
afforded  in  the  fact,  that  the  justices  participated  in  the  burtliens  which  they  imposed. 
But  what  security  is  there  in  a  bench  of  insolvents  ?  And,  if  only  a  port  be  insolvent, 
as  is  the  fact,  I  believe,  in  every  county,  is  not  the  security  proportionablj  diminished? 
Do  we  not  sometimes  see  that  part  only  occupying  the  bench  to  the  injury  of  public 
justice,  and  the  great  ofience  of  the  people  ?  And  ought  we  not  to  endeavour  to  se* 
cure  to  all  our  institutions,  and  more  especially  to  our  courts  of  justice,  the  confidence, 
and  afiections  of  the  people,  which  are  so  essential  to  their  beneficent  operation  ?  Ac- 
tual evils  have  resulted  from  this  defect.  I  have  heard  upon  good  authority,  of  one 
instance,  in  which,  an  insolvent  court  appointed  on  insolvent  sheriff,  and  took  frcwn 
him  insolvent  sureties ;  and  the  report  is  that  the  infamous  combination  divided  amoDv 
them  the  spoils  of  their  fraud.  These  remarks.  Sir,  are  intended  to  be  general,  ana 
not  to  apply  to  any  particular  county,  or  any  particular  individuals.  The  district 
which  I  in  part  represent,  has  no  peculiar  cause  of  complaint  on  this  subject;  aT- 
though  a  portion  ot  my  constituents  think  the  evil  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  caU  for 
redress.  I  know,  too,  insolvents  who  have  my  most  perfect  confidence  :  but  there 
are  others  who  have  not ;  and  as  the  people  have  no  choice,  can  make  no  discrimina* 
tion,  we  must  adopt  a  general  rule  which  will  exclude  all. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  all  the  cases  in  the  amendment  were  provided  for  already, 
except  that  of  insolvency. 

Mr.  Macrae  replied,  that  justices  held  their  offices  during  good  behavioor,  and  thai 
was  held  to  refer  to  their  official  conduct  alone. 

Mr.  Joynes  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  "  insolvency."     Which  was  carried. 
Mr.  Clay  tor  moved  to  amend,  by  adding  the  words, "  or  incapacity  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  their  office." 
The  amendment  was  negatived. 

The  question  being  then  taken  on  Mr.  Macrae's  amendment,  it  was  rejected. 
(Mr.  Madison,  aye  :  Mr.  Marshall,  no.) 

The  Committee  then  took  up  the  remaining  resolutions  of  the  Judicial  Committee, 
which  were  passed  without  amendment,  and  are  as  follow  : 

<*  Resolved,  That  the  Clerks  of  the  several  courts  shall  be  appointed  by  their  reapeC" 
tive  courts,  and  their  tenure  of  office  be  prescribed  by  law. 

"  Resolved,  That  tlie  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Inferior  Courts, 
offending  against  the  Slate,  either  by  mal-administration,  corruption,  or  neglect  of 
duty,  orl>y  any  other  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  sliall  be  impeachable  by  the  House 
of  Dele^tes,  such  impeachment  to  be  prosecuted  before  the  Senate.  If  found  gnilty 
by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  tlie  whole  Senate,  such  persons  shall  be  removed  from 
office.  Ana  any  Judffe  so  impeached,  shall  be  suspenaed  firom  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  his  office  until  his  acquittal,  or  until  the  impeachment  shall  be  discontinued 
or  withdrawn. 

"  Resolved,  That  Judges  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  General  As- 
■embly ;  but  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  each  House  must  concur  in  such 
vote,  and  the  cause  of  removal  shall  be  entered  on  tlie  journals  of  each.  The  Judge 
against  whom  the  Legislature  is  about  to  proceed,  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  ac- 
companied with  a  copy  of  the  causes  alleged  for  his  removal,  at  least  twenty  days 
before  the  day  on  which  either  House  of  Die  General  Assembly  shall  act  thereupon." 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Campbell  (of  Brooke,)  the  Committee  then  rose,  and  the  Houm 
adjoamed. 
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FRIDAY,  DxcxMBER  11, 1899. 

The  Conyention  met  in  the  First  Baptist  Chorch  at  11  o'clock,  and  ill  titling  waa 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Croes  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Campbell,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  procure  a  Honse  for  the  sittings 
of  the  Convention,  made  a  report  in  part. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Summers,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  door-keeper,  rendered  necessary  by  its  present  situation :  and  Mr.  George 
R.  Myers  was  appointed  without  opposition. 

The  Convention  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Gordon  in  the  Chair: 
ftnd  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Committee  being  still  under  consideration, 

Mr.  P.  r.  Barbour  moved  to  amend  the  first  resolution  of  the  report,  by  striking 
therefrom  the  following  words :  *'  no  modification  or  abolition  of  any  court  shall  be 
construed  to  deprive  anv  Judge  thereof  of  his  office ;  but  such  Judge  shall  perform 
anv  judicial  duties  whicn  the  Legislature  shall  assign  him." 

Mr.  Barbour  said,  he  had  no  idea  of  detaining  the  Committee  with  any  argument 
at  leig«  on  the  subject  of  the  amendment,  bein^  Jully  sensible  that  the  condition  of 
the  Committee  and  the  value  of  every  hour  of^its  time  alike  forbade  it :  he  should 
0late  concisely  two  or  three  of  the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  offer  the  amendment 
and  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  subject.  He  was  aware  that  the  question  was 
necessarily  involved  in  some  difficulty.  He  took  it  for  granted,  the  object  intended 
by  the  clause  he  had  moved  to  strike  out  was,  to  ^uard  against  any  evils  happening  in 
Virginia,  which  had  occurred  elsewhere,  and  which  attended  the  poisihUiiy  that  the 
Legislature,  when  it  should  find  itself  unable,  either  by  impeachment  or  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  to  get  rid  of  an  obnoxious  or  unpopular 
Judge,  might  attempt  to  effect  the  object  by  abolishing  the  office  which  he  held ;  and 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  provision,  had  reference  to  a  memorable  case  which 
happened  about  twenty  years  since,  the  circumstances  of  which  he  should  not  stop  to 
retrace :  but  would  proceed  to  remark  upon  the  apprehended  difficulties. 

It  was  certainly  true,  that  there  was  a  possibility^  that  the  Legislature  of  Virginim 
inight  pursue  such  a  course :  he  believed  it  to  be  true  that  a  course  of  conduct  very 
like  it,  had  been  adopted  in  Mainland  and  in  Kentucky,  and  that  there  was  consider- 
aMe  excitement  in  tne  public  mind  upon  the  subject.  But,  if  the  mere  possibility  of 
abuse  was  to  be  relied  on  as  an  argument  in  its  naked,  immodified,  unqualified 
shape,  then  no  power  at  all  could  be  conferred  by  the  Constitution ;  for,  all  power  in 
human  hands,  was  liable  to  abuse.  But,  if  it  was  only  said  that  this  principle  ought  to 
govern  in  the  distribution  of  power,  viz :  not  to  give  it  where  there  was  a  strong  and 
reasonable  probabiUty  uf  its  abuse,  if  the  abuse  was  only  possible  and  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  ftom.  conferring  it  were  great  enough  to  compensate  for  runninff  the 
risk,  then  it  ouj^ht  to  be  conferred.  As  to  Kentucky,  he  spoke  doubtfully  and  not 
firom  fiill  knowledge,  but  he  believed  that  after  a  period  of  great  but  temporary  ex- 
citement, the  sound  sense  of  the  reflecting  part  of  the  community  had  eventually 
{M«vailed.  In  Vir^ia,  however,  without  claiming  any  peculiar  exemption  from  evU 
as  peculiar  to  her  citizens  over  others,  he  had  supposed  tnat  there  was  a  sedateness  of 
character  and  a  fixedness  of  habit,  a  sense  of  propriety — a  moral  sense — a  regard  to 
reputation,  and  a  consciousness  of  responsibifity  to  the  people,  which  would  prevent 
such  an  abuse  from  ever  taking  place.  Let  me  endeavor  to  shew  the  Committee 
what  will  be  the  result  of  retaining  the  clause  in  question.  It  declares  that  '*  no  roodi- 
ilcatioB  or  abolition  of  any  court  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  any  Judge  thereof  of 
his  office ;  but  such  Judge  shall  perform  any  judicial  duties  which  tiie  Legislature 
diall  assign  him."  Suppose  that  in  the  progress  of  our  history  and  expenence,  it 
■hall  be  found  that  certain  courts  at  present  recognized  by  our  judicial  system  are  in 
efl'ect  useless,  or  worse :  but  that  on  a  re-organization  of  the  system  it  should  be 
found  that  there  remained  more  Judges  than  could  be  beneficially  employed,  this  pro- 
Tiflion,  if  left  to  stand  in  the  Constitution,  will  prevent  the  Legislature  from  ridding 
the  state  of^  the  existing  evil.  Let  me  illustrate  this  for  one  moment  Let  me  sup« 
pose,  (I  do  not  say  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Legislature  ought,  but  they  might,  and 
It  is  supposable  that  they  might  consider  it  correct,  and  might  wish  to  do  such  a 
thing,)  let  me  suppose  in  reference  to  the  Supreme  Court  or  Court  of  Appends,  that 
instead  of  enjoining  the  Judges  to  go  througn  the  State,  performing  Nisi  Prius  cir- 
cuits and  havmg  the  causes  adjudged  in  hone  at  the  seat  of  Government,  it  should 
choose  to  confine  its  sessions  to  this  plan,  and  should  thereby  dispense  with  the  servi- 
ees  of  a  part  of  the  Judges :  or  let  me  suppose  that  they  should  undertake,  as  has  been 
much  talked  of  lately,  to  unite  Chancery  and  Common  Law  jurisdiction:  sll  the 
Chancellon  would  at  once  become  unnecessary.  I  could  imagine  other  cases,  but  I 
will  not  detain  the  Committee.  I  quoted  these  merely  to  illustrate  the  position  that 
we  ought  not,  out  of  fear  that  the  Legislature  may  do  wrong,  so  tie  up  their  hands  as 
to  prevent  them  firom  doing  right.  If  the  Legislature  in  its  wisdom,  should  find  that 
there  are  more  Judges  than  can  be  usefully  occupied,  and  wishing  to  remedy  the  case, " 
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this  provision  puts  it  out  of  their  power.  None  I  presmne  can  intend,  that  any  indl- 
▼idual  shall  receive  tlie  emoluments  of  an  office,  which  does  not  exist  If  we  could 
bring  ourselves  to  suppose  that  tlie  Legislature  out  of  mere  wantonness,  would  vacate 
a  Judge  by  the  abolition  of  his  office,  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  great  evil :  but  would  it 
not  be  a  greater  to  say  that  they  shall  not  abolish  the  office  effectually,  because  the 
Judge  must  still  remam  in  office?  I  submit  to  gentlemen  whether  this  would  not  be 
the  greater  evil  of  the  two. 

I  beUeve  that  no  practical  danger  like  that  suggested  is  at  all  to  be  apprehended : 
I  beUeve  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Representative  and  his  regard  to  reputation, 
that  the  character  of  the  people  of  Virginia  and  its  legislation,  authorise  me  to  say 
that  such  a  thing  is  not  possible.  Sureljr  we  ought  not,  from  apprehension  of  any 
such  danger,  to  encounter  a  great  and  positive  evu. 

It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  the  end  may  be  attained  by  what  is  provided 
m  the  eighth  resolution.  That  resolution  reads,  **  Resolved,  That  Judges  may  be  re- 
moved from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  General  Assembly:  but  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  each  House  must  concur  in  such  vote,  and  the  cause  of  removal  shall  be 
entered  on  the  Journals  of  each.  The  Judge  against  whom  the  Legislature  is  about 
to  proceed,  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  the  causes  alle- 
ged for  his  removal,  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  on  which  either  House  of  the 
treneral  Assembly  shall  act  thereupon."  It  must  be  obvious  to  the  Committee,  from 
an  eye  glance,  that  this  contemplates  the  removal  of  a  Judge  from  an  office  which 
exists,  and  which  vrill  continue  afler  his  exclusion,  and  not  to  the  case  where  the  of* 
fice  itself  will  have  ceased,  when  he  no  longer  occupied  it.  It  speaks  of  the  Jud^ 
being  **  removed  fiom  office :"  this  undoubtedly  contemplates  that  his  removal  will 
create  a  vacancy  in  an  office  still  to  continue :  but  cannot  properly  apply  to  the  sup- 
posed case  of  the  abolition  of  the  office  itself. 

This  idea  is  confirmed  by  consulting  the  context.  *^  The  Judge  against  whom  the 
Legislature  is  about  to  proceed  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accompanied  with  a  copy 
of  the  causes  alleged  for  his  removal ;"  causes  person&l  to  him,  and  relating  to  some 
offence  he  is  alleged  to  have  committed — but  the  office  still  continues  reSdy,  to  be 
filled  by  others,  if  he  shall  be  excluded  from  it,  but  which  if  he  succeeds  in  repelUng 
the  charge,  he  will  continue  himself  to  fill.  The  two  clauses  are  to  be  considered  to- 
gether. The  one  sa^ps  the  Judge  may  be  removed,  the  other  says  that  this  may  not 
be  done  by  the  abolition  of  his  omce.  The  amount  would  be,  that  the  Judge  shsJl  not 
cease  to  be  a  Jud^e—and  yet,  what?  that  you  may  remove  him  from  office  because 
you  wish  to  ^et  nd  of  him.  But  the  Judge  is  called  upon  with  notice  of  the  causes 
alleged  for  his  removal,  not  that  he  may  argue  with  the  Legislative  body  about  the 
continuance  of  his  office  :  no;  but  to  repel  uie  charges  brought  against  him.  And  I 
say  that  no  Legislature  on  earth  with  these  two  clauses  before  them,  would  feel  au- 
thorised to  dispose  of  a  Judge  by  the  abolition  of  his  office,  when  the  other  clause 
says  that  by  its  abolition  he  snail  not  be  removed  for  being  a  Judge. 

I  will  now  add  two  or  three  remarks,  and  then  resume  my  seat. 

I  am  well  aware  the  question  is  a  difficult  one.  The  independence  of  the  Judicia- 
ry— I  mean  its  just  and  reasonable  independence — is  what  I  will  never  break  in 
upon :  but  I  will  not  consent  to  make  the  office  of  a  Judg^  continue  against  the  will 
or  the  Legislature  and  of  the  people.  The  Legislature  will  never  attempt  to  abolish 
the  office  of  a  Judge,  unless  they  shall  dehberately  believe  it  to  be  for  the  public  good : 
and  then  they  ou^t  to  have  the  power  to  do  it.  There  is  a  possibility,  I  ffrant,  that 
they  might  sholish  it  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  three  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
immediately  reinstate  it  for  the  sake  of  putting  into  it  three  other  letters  in  their 
room :  such  a  thing  is  possible :  but  I  will  not  impute  such  a  purpose  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  my  native  State,  and  from  the  dread  of  such  a  deed,  tie  up  their  hands  firom 
abolishing  an  office  which  they  have  found  to  be  useless  and  injurious. 

Mr.  Venable  said  he  was  in  favor  of  the  resolution  as  it  stood,  and  against  the  mo- 
tion to  strike  out.  I  have  considered  this  subject,  said  Mr.  V.,  and  looked  at  the  evils 
on  both  sides:  and  I  am  disposed  to  take  that  which  I  think  the  best  If  the  Assem- 
bly should  wish  to  get  rid  of  some  Judge  or  Judges,  they  may  not,  to  be  sure,  be  as 
infirm  as  the  Legis&tures  of  some  of  our  neighbors;  but  if  they  should,  it  will  bring 
a  great  stain  upon  our  character:  and  the  moment  they  shall  recover  from  the  tem- 
porary heat  and  excitement  under  which  tliey  did  the  act,  they  must  themselves  be- 
come convinced  that  they  have  done  very  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the 
change  or  abolition  of  a  particular  court  should  leave  a  few  Judges  to  spare,  what  will 
be  the  mighty  mischief?  They  will  only  have  to  go  into  some  one  of  the  other  courts 
during  the  remaining  period  of  their  life  j  and  when  they  die,  there  will  be  an  end  of 
the  d^culty. 

They  will  always  be  valuable  elsewhere,  if  not  in  the  court  where  they  were  at 
first  appointed— and  where  is  the  great  difficulty  ?  But  I  should  consider  it,  and  my 
firiend  from  Orange  acknowledges  that  it  would  be,  a  great  evil  indeed,  if  the  Afsem- 
bly  of  Virginia  should  be  tempted  to  abolish  a  court  Tor  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  a 
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Judge.    This  was  tb«  view  of  th«  tubject  which  wu  taken  in  the  Jndleial  CouyiHee, 
and  I  feel  confident  that  the  clause  ou^ht  to  be  retained. 

Mr.  Stanard  expressed  his  surprise  uiat  his  acute  and  sagaoioiis  friend  from  Oraiif» 
(Mr.  Barbour,)  had  totally  misconceived  the  terms  and  scope  c^  the  cla«ee  be  wiriied 
to  strike  out,  and  had  supposed  that  the  terms  of  the  eighth  resolution  covM  in  no  pos- 
sible contingency  be  found  a  remedy  to  the  case  where  a  bonajide  honeet  abolition  of 
one  court  was  desired,  and  the  substitution  of  another  differently  organised  in  itsiooni. 
Let  us  look  to  his  general  reasoning.  He  thinks  proper  to  indulge  in  the  pleasiBc 
anticipation  that  so  much  morality  and  integrity  exists  now,  and  will  forever  bereaA 
ter  continue  to  exist  in  the  Legislature,  that  he  cannot  expect  it  as  probable,  nay,  not 
as  possible,  or  barely  so,  that  a  spirit  will  be  dominant  in  that  body,  that  w'iU  lead  to 
the  expedient  of  repealing  a  law  organising  a  particular  court,  and  then  to  re-enact  it 
ibr  tlie  sake  of  getting  rid  of  some  obnoxious  Judjre.  And  he  thinks  this,  in  the  face 
of  the  experience,  the  very  recent  experience,  or  two  of  our  neijrhboring  States,  be- 
sides other  examples  which  might  be  quoted,  in  total  oblivion  or  what  passes  under 
his  eyes,  and  what  we  all  know  daily  to  happen,  vis:  that  when  the  pasnons  ars 
bighiy  excited,  no  means  that  the  Constitution  allows  will  remain  unemployed  to 

f  ratify  those  passions.  What  was  the  course  pursued  in  Kentucky  ?  Under  the  in- 
uence  of  passion,  a  majoritjr  of  the  Legislature  became  embodied  agahut  certain 
Judges  of  tnat  State :  but  their  Constitution  imposed  a  clo^  upon  their  movements, 
(just  such  as  this  eighth  resolution  of  ours  proposes  to  do;)  it  re<inired  two-thirds  er 
both  Houses  to  put  the  Judges  out  of  office.  After  an  impassioned  stmg^e,  thej 
fiuled  to  obtain  the  requisite  number ;  and  frustrated  in  their  plans  of  vengeance,  tlw 
maiority  resorted  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  their  Constitution  did  not  foibid, 
ana  forthwith  passed  a  law  discarding  the  whole  court,  and  turning  every  Judge  ont 
of  his  office ;  and  then  immediately  re-instated  the  court  with  new  Judges.  Sir,  wift 
this  never  be  attempted  here .'  \Vill  not  some  inflamed  majority,  nnd>le  under  the 
eighth  resolution,  to  acoomplish  their  object,  attempt  to  do,  what  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  almost  invites  them  to  do?  I  know  not  why  we  ai«  to  be  free  from 
the  passions  which  sway  other  men. 

Tne  provisions  of  the  clause  proposed  to  be  stricken  out,  are  the  more  necessary, 
in  consequence  of  that  in  the  eighth  resolution.  And  has  the  srentleman  who  pro- 
fesses (and  I  doubt  not  sincerely  feels)  such  friendship  for  an  independent  Judiciary) 
kicked  to  the  influence  which  his  measure  will  give  to  the  Legislature  over  the  Ju- 
dicial body  ?  So  fiu:  as  it  operates,  its  tendency  is  to  mould  the  Judge  to  the  Legfida- 
tive  will.  It  certainly  lays  him  under  the  strongest  temptation  not  to  go  in  contra- 
riety to  that  will.  Here  Mr.  S.  put  the  case  of  an  unconstitutional  law  naving  been 
Cassed,  and  the  trying  situation  of  the  Judiciary,  if  liable  to  have  their  office  legis- 
itod  from  under  them.  But  for  this  provision,  every  modification  of  a  Court  may 
■  incorporato  the  repeal  of  the  commissions  of  its  Judges,  and  put  every  Judge  out  of 
office  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  The  Legislature  cannot  provide  for  the  continuance  of 
a  Judge  in  office,  by  mere  act  of  law.  If  the  law  constituting  the  court  is  repealed, 
the  Judges  will  go  with  it :  and  this  possibility  would  hang  over  ev^iy  Judge  in  all  &e 
Courts  of  Virginia,  from  the  Court  of  Appeals  down  to  the  County  Courts.  Besides, 
clauses  may  m  introduced  without  observation,  and  by  dextrous  management  be  re- 
tained till  they  pass  with  the  rest  of  the  law,  and  thus  turn  the  Judges  ont  oi  their 
office.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  as  soon  as  the  Legislative  and  Judicial  De- 
partments come  into  conflict  with  each  other,  the  power  of  the  Legislature  will  be  pot 
mto  operation  to  remove  those  who  are  obnoxious  to  their  displeasure :  and  this  in  the 
fiioe  of  the  vain,  and  (as  it  will  then  become)  the  ridiculous  limitation  contained  in  the 
eighth  resolution.  Let  us  be  consistent  at  least.  Let  us  say  that  a  majority  of  the 
Legislature  may  at  any  time  remove  every  Judge  of  all  the  intermediate  Courts,  and 
not  put  them  upon  scandalous  expedients  to  attain  by  indirection  what  they  may  as 
well  be  allowed  to  attain  openly  and  without  disguise. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Oiange  labours  under  a  total  misconception  of  the  terms 
of  the  eiehUi  resolution.  He  supposes,  that  it  does  not  furnish  the  means  of  getting 
rid  of  useless  Judges,  where  the  iWislature,  bonafidtf  and  without  any  enmity  against 
the  Judge,  abolishes  the  Court,  anare-organizes,  m  order  to  improve  it.  He  supposed 
that  resolution  only  nves  the  Legislature  power  to  remove  a  Judge  from  an  office 
which  continues ;  and  if  the  Court  is  abolished,  he  then  supposes  that  this  cannot  be 
done.  He  asks,  how  can  a  man  be  removed  firom  an  office,  if  the  office  itself  is  de> 
stroyed  ?  But  the  clause  in  the  first  resolution,  which  he  proposes  to  strike  out,  pre- 
vents the  abolition  of  the  <^ce,  the  abolition  of  the  Court  notwithstanding.  Ton  may 
have  abolished  the  Coul't,  yet  that  clause  says  he  is  still  a  Judge.  He  may  have  \am 
his  jurisdiction,  but  he  is  a  Jadge  still,  and  retains  his  Judiciu  office.  Can  there  be 
any  bettor  cause  for  the  amotion  of  a  Judge,  tlum  that  the  Legisfattmre  has  ascertained^ 
that  the  court  to  which  he  belonged  is  of  no  value  ?  diat  it  shall  be  abdished,  and  il9 
jufiadiotion  exercised  by  some  other  court,  or  shall  cease  to  be  exercised  at  aJl  ?  and 
this  boma  Jide.    I  say,  could  there  be  a  better  cause  fw  the  amotion  of  a  Judge,  1* 
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tUt?  For  soeli  a  case,  the  eighth  resolution  fbrnidies  on  ample  remedy ;  bat  it  is 
provided,  under  this  salutary  check,  tliat  the  Legislature  is  inhibited,  under  the  mere 
colour  of  abolishing  the  court,  to  do  so  with  the  unhallowed  purpose  of  depriving  the 
Judge  of  his  office.  If  you  give  the  Legislature  this  power,  they  may  disbana  the 
wh(ue  of  the  Judges  at  pleasure. 

But  the  gentleman  tells  us  there  are  dangers  in  the  way.  Does  he  expect,  as  tlie 
country  ^oes  on  increasing  in  its  population,  and  the  extent  of  its  settlements,  that 
our  Jimicial  establishment  is  to  be  diminished  ?  Can  he  look  forward  to  a  time,  when 
a  less  quantum  of  Judicial  power  is  likely  to  be  needed  ?  But  admit  it.  Whero  is 
the  danger  ?  What  are  the  mischiefs  which  are  to  grow  out  of  this  paramph  P  The 
only  conceivable  one  is,  that  in  the  changes  induced  by  a  new  organisation  of  the 
courts,  a  Judge  or  two  may  become  supernumerary.  Not  to  insist  on  what  I  said 
concerning  the  constant  progress  of  society,  the  eighth  resolution  provides  a  remedy 
even  in  ttuit  case.  These  supernumeraries,  if  they  become  so  numerous  as  to  prove 
a  burden,  may  be  removed.  But  no  day  is  more  remote  or  improbable.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  preceding  part  of  the  first  resolution  leaves  the  courts  to  the  entire  power 
of  the  Legislature,  as  to  their  organization  and  jurisdiction — ^these  they  may  re-model 
at  their  pleasure. 

I  ariL  the  Committee  to  weigh  the  opposite  mischiefs — on  the  one  hand,  leaving  the 
Legislature  in  the  possession  of  power  to  disband  all  the  Judges  they  dislike,  and 
attack  and  destroy  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary.  This  to  be  counted  against  the 
Mosibility,  and  that  a  remote  one,  of  the  existence  of  one  or  more  supernumerary 
Judges.    They  are  as  dust  in  the  balance. 

Mr.  Morris,  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  difficulty  apprehended  by  Mr.  Barbont, 
although  not  of  opinion  that  such  a  clause  was  absolutely  needed,  but  under  the  per- 
4roasion  that  it  might  remove  doubt,  and  produce  no  evil,  moved  the  following  pro- 
viso to  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  resolution : 

"  Prwidedf  kcweoer^  That  if  upon  the  modification  or  abolition  of  any  court,  any 
Judge  or  Judgea  should  not  be  directed  to  perform  other  Judicial  duties,  it  shall  be 
competent  to  me  General  Assembly,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  each  House 
concurring  therein,  to  vacate  the  commission  or  commissions  of  such  Judge  or  Judges.*' 

Mr.  Baroour  thought  the  amendment,  though  it  obviated  what  he  had  urged  in  re- 
lation to  the  eighth  resolution,  did  not  remove  the  difficulty  as  to  retaining  Judges 
wliose  duties  hail  ceased,  unless  they  could  be  removed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses.  He  would  not  consent  to  frame  the  organic  law  on  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
LegisUture  were  to  do  wilful  and  deliberate  wrong.  He  judged  tliem  by  his  own 
eottflcience,  and  could  not  believe  they  ever  would. 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  he  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  debate  at  this  time.  Had  the  gen- 
tleman from  Orange  been  content  with  the  amendment,  he  should  have  said  nothing ; 
tmt  as  he  had  not  seemed  satisfied  with  it,  he  could  not  help  suggesting  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Hanover,  (Mr.  Morris,)  whether  it  was  proper  to  press  the  amendment. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  possible  necessity  for  it  as  an  explanation  of  the  resolu- 
tion: with  ffreat  respect,  said  Mr.  M.,  for  the  opinion  of  the  ^ntleman  from  Chrange. 
if  I  can  understand  his  langua^,  he  both  misquoted  and  misunderstood  the  eighth 
resolution,  when  he  suppomd  it  to  require  the  construction  he  puts  upon  it.  He  has 
used  throughout  his  argument  the  word  cffijce  instead  of  Court,  and  it  was  that  which 
produced  the  confusion  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  which  alone  leads  to  the  slight- 
est supposable  difficulty.  He  says  that  the  eighth  resolution  does  not  apply  to  the  case 
proviued  against  in  the  clause  he  would  strike  out,  because  it  uses  the  term  office,  and 
ae  says  the  Legislature  cannot  remove  a  man  from  an  office,  which  office  does  not 
exist-^that  no  abolition  of  the  office  can  be  construed  as  a  removal  of  the  Judge — and 
that  a  Judge  cannot  be  removed  from  an  office  that  he  does  not  hold,  because  the  of- 
fice has  been  abolished. 

Now,  the  langua^  of  the  clause  in  the  first  resolution,  speaks  of  the  abolition  of  a 
Courty  not  of  an  office :  but  the  abolition  of  a  Court  is  not  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
the  Judge.  The  office  of  a  Judge  is  his  capacity  to  administer  justice :  not  to  adminis- 
ter it  in  one  Court  only.  The  former  Judges  of  the  General  Court  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  another  Court  since :  yet  the  Judge  remains,  though  he  was  appointed  a 
Judge  of  the  General  Court.  There  is  no  necessity,  whatever,  for  the  proposition  of 
the  gentleman  from  Hanover.  It  is  impoesible  the  resolutions  should  be  misunder- 
aiood  so  far  as  that  the  application  of  the  eighth  resolution,  to  the  case  provided  for 
by  the  second,  cannot  be  seen — but  if  it  was  possible  so  far  to  misunderstand  it,  Uie 
language  might  be  slightly  changed.  But  it  is  obvious  from  the  two  taken  together, 
4hat  change  me  Courts  as  you  please,  the  Judge  remains  in  office  and  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  duty  which  the  Lenslat}ire  may  assign  to  him.  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
the  propriety  of  withdrawing  nis  proviso. 

Mr.  Barbour  said,  that  the  gentleman  from  Richmond  had,  (not  intentionally  he  was 
very  sure)  done  him  injustice,  when  he  charged  him  with  misquoting.  He  read  from  the 
printed  pamphlet  in  his  hand.    The  argument  be  had  intended  to  urge  was  this ',  that 
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thou^^h  the  Court  should  be  abolished  and  the  office  remam,  still  he  questioned  whether 
the  removal  of  a  useless  Judge  was  within  the  scope  of  the  eighth  resolution.  He 
would  submit  another  reason  for  this  opinion^  By  that  resolution  it  was  provided, 
that  the  Judge  was  to  be  served  with  a  copy  of  the  causes  alleged  against  him. 

Now.  supposing  the  Legislature  has  abolished  the  Court  and  wishes  to  remove  one 
of  the  Judges.  What  *^  are  the  causes*'  to  be  shewn  in  tliis  case?  Are  they  to  say  to 
the  Judge,  we  want  your  services  no  longer,  and  you  must  come  and  dispute  before 
us,  whether  your  office  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  continued  ^  To  my  mind  the  eighth 
resolution  imports  the  idea,  not  that  me  Legislature  wish  to  remove  the  Judge,  but  that 
against  A.  or  B.  some  imputation  has  been  brought,  and  that  he  is  to  be  summoned  to 
answer  the  charges. 

Mr.  Marshall  rose  in  reply.  I  still  say  the  gentleman  has  totally  misrepresented 
the  meaning  of  the  resolution.  lie  still  says  tlut  it  speaks  of  charges  alleged  agamst 
hhHf  and  asks  if  the  abolition  of  the  office  is  any  charge  against  the  Judge.  No,  it  m 
not.  I  did  not  say  it  was.  But  I  say,  and  I  say  it  wiui  great  confidence,  that  as  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  are  expressed,  it  does  not  require  that  any  cause  shall  be  alleged 

r'nst  the  Jud^ :  whatever  may  operate  as  a  cause  for  his  removal  comes  wi&n 
resolution :  it  may  be  assigned  as  such  by  the  Legislature,  and  it  does  not  imply 
that  he  has  committed  any  ofience.  We  must  not  confound  the  clause  providing  for 
the  impeachment  of  a  Judge  with  the  clause  providing  for  his  removal  from  office :  for 
crimes  and  offences,  he  is  to  be  impeached,  and  the  impeachment  is  to  be  tried  before 
the  Senate.  But  when  the  Legislature  shall  say  that  he  is  useless,  and  that  there  b 
cause  for  his  removal,  he  may  to  removed.  The  resolution  requires  the  cause  to  be 
•ssif ned  and  recorded.  The  Legislature  may  say,  as  that  cause,  that  the  Judge  10 
useless ;  that  the  number  of  Judges  is  too  great,  and  that  part  of  them  may  be  dis- 
pensed with :  and  then  the  resolution  applies  entirely.  It  may  be  a  question  vrith  the 
Legislature,  whether  he  has  not  been  rendered  useless  by  themselves  in  the  aboUtion 
of  his  Court;  but  that  is  a  question  for  them  only,  and  for  nobody  else.  If  they  choose 
to  desimiate  it  as  the  cause  of  his  removal,  they  can  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  Morris  said,  it  gave  him  at  all  times  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  any  request 
of  the  gentleman  fVom  Richmond,  and  the  more  now  as  he  had  at  first  been  of  the  same 
opinion  as  that  gentleman ;  but  he  had  offered  the  proviso  with  the  hope  of  satisfying 
his  friend  from  Orange ;  and  the  gentleman  from  Richmond  had  said,  he  would  be  oob> 
tent  it  should  be  inserted :  it  was  true,  the  gentleman  fit»m  Orange  was  not  wholly 
satisfied,  yet  owned  that  it  removed  his  objection  to  the  eighth  resolution — he,  there- 
fore, must  still  insist  upon  his  motion. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  he  was  against  both  the  proviso  and  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Orange,  and  for  a  different  reason  from  any  that  had  been  assigned.  He 
had  yesterda^r  vot^  against  striking  out  the  second  resolution — but  be  wished  to  sub- 
stitute a  proviso,  which  he  would  indicate.  The  great  difficulty  of  giving  the  Legis- 
lature power  to  re-organize  the  Courts,  grew  out  of  the  tenureof  the  Judges,  and  from 
even  a  seeming  attack  upon  their  independence.  It  was  easy  to  empower  the  Le^s- 
lature  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  Judges  in  commission,  according  to  a  plan  which 
he  would  submit  when  they  got  into  the  House.  Some  years  since,  Mr.  D.  said,  a 
desire  was  felt  to  reduce  tlie  number  of  the  Judges  of  the  Uourt  of  Appeals  from  ^y^ 
to  three^  and  others  wished  that  their  salaries  might  be  increased.  And  it  was  pro- 
posed that  on  the  first  vacancy's  occurring  it  should  be  left  unfilled,  and  so  when  the 
second  should  occur;  and  when  their  number  should  be  reduced  to  three,  the  salaries 
of  all  the  five  should  be  divided  among  them.  The  proposal  met  with  minds  enough 
to  carry  it;  but  experience  had  proved  that  it  workect  badly ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  number  was  restored  to  five,  but  the  increased  salary  was  continued.  Now,  Mr. 
D.  thought  that  a  plan  of  this  kind  might  be  adopted  to  get  rid  of  supernumerary 
Judges,  should  any  be  occasioned  by  the  re-organization  of  the  Judiciary  system :  let 
them  have  employment  while  they  lived,  and  when  they  died  leave  their  places  un- 
supplied. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  Mr.  Morris's  amendment,  and  negatived :  and  the 
question  recurring  on  that  of  Mr.  Barbour, 

Mr.  Johnson  rose  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  He  was  opposed  to  striking 
out  the  clause  in  question,  and  equally  to  the  object  which  seemed  to  be  in  view  by 
doing  so.  He  did  not  wish  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  at  pleasure,  to 
remove  every  Judge  from  office,  whenever  they  should  persuade  themselves  that  1 


good  effect  was  to  follow  from  it ;  yet  such  would  be  the  certain  effect  of  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  lie  did  not  know  whether  he  had  correctly  under- 
stood the  gentleman  from  Spottsvlvania,  who  said  that  the  clause  only  applied  to 
Judges  of  Uie  Superior  Courts.  Such  was  not  his  interpretation.  Its  language  was 
universal :  "  No  modification  or  abolition  of  any  Court  shall  be  construed,"  &c.  Bu^ 
if  the  Committee  should  agree  to  the  first  resolution  in  its  present  form,  what  would 
be  the  foundation  of  the  Court  of  Appeals?  Would  it  be  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  modify  and  even  abolish  that  Court  ?    They  could  not,  to  be  sure,  say 
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there  shall  not  be  any  Court  of  Appeals,  but  they  might  abolish  any  particiilar  Cotirtfl 
of  Appeals,  change  it  entirely,  and  give  the  new  court  power  to  issue  appeals.  Sup- 
pose the  Legislature  should  say,  that  the  Court  of  Ap{)ea]s  should  be  abolished,  and 
that  the  General  Court  shall  be  a  Court  of  Appeals  in  all  civil,  as'  it  now  is  in  all 
criminal  cases.  Does  the  resolution  restrain  them  from  doing  this  ?  It  does  not :  and 
if  it  is  adopted,  there  is  no  nrotection  whatever  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  as  it  is  now 
organized — none  whatever.  Now,  he  held  tliat  the  clause,  which  the  gentleman  sought 
to  strike  out,  covered  with  its  mantle  the  Judges  of  that  Court,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
rest.  The  moment  it  was  stricken  out,  they  would  have  all  the  Judges  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Legislature.  Would  any  gentleman  be  willing  so  to  subject  the  Judicial  to  the 
Legislative  branch  of  the  Grovemment.^  Did  any  man,  who  valued  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Judiciary,  as  the  very  best  feature  in  our  free  institutions,  wish  to  put 
every  Judge  in  the  land  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature  ?  Yet  would  not 
that  be  the  practical  effect  of  the  amendment  ?  The  gentleman  from  Orange,  he  was 
very  sure,  did  not  desire  such  an  effect.  The  gentleman,  looking  only  to  his  own 
heart,  and  his  own  independent  impartiality  and  exemption  from  the  bias  of  party 
feeling,  could  not  indulge  the  idea,  that  the  Legislature  of  his  State  would  be  go> 
yemed  bv  any  but  the  purest  motives  of  wisdom  and  patriotism.  If  this  were  indeed 
aOf  then  he  would  agree  at  once  to  put  all  the  destinies  of  the  Commonwealth  unre- 
servedly into  their  hands.  He  asked  for  no  courtS:-'no  Judges.  He  would  commit 
all  the  powers  of  the  Government  at  once  to  the  Legislature.  But  was  that  the  course 
of  human  affairs  ?  Did  the  experience  of  the  world  authorise  such  a  doctrine  ?  Did 
not  the  gentleman  see  how  readily  a  I^egislative  body,  influenced  even  bv  the  purest 
wishes  for  the  public  good,  might  be  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  dfuty  to  their 
country  required  that  every  Judge  in  the  country  should  surrender  his  commission  ? 
In  the  moment  of  party  excitement,  a  Judge  would  be  considered  as  but  a  small  sa- 
crifice, when  some  favourite  measure  was  to  be  carried.  How  little  would  his  fate 
or  his  prospects  weigh  against  some  immediate  imaginary  good  to  be  obtained  by  his 
removal?  Was  the  gentleman  willing  to  put  the  Judges  upon  the  virtue  and  good 
intentions  of  the  Legislature,  for  the  steurity  of  tlieir  offices  f  Would  he  cast  Uiem 
upon  its  wisdom  as  their  safeguard  P  It  was  an  idle  belief.  They  never  would  be 
insensible  to  the  effect  of  popular  clamour  and  discontent,  nor  to  the  excitement  of 
party  politics  in  higrh  party  times.  There  was  besides,  a  feeling  engendered  by  the 
mere  conflict  of  opmion  between  an  independent  Judiciary,  who  sought  to  restrain 
their  excess,  and  an  ardent  body  pressing  for  a  favourite  scheme,  which  could  not  but 
expose  the  former  to  danger.  What  was  the  object  of  creating  an  independent  Ju- 
diciary ?  Was  it  merely  to  secure  the  salaries  of  a  few  men  ?  Far  from  it.  That  did 
not  even  enter  into  the  question.  It  was  to  enable  the  poor  and  despised  man  to  come 
on  equal  terms  into  controversy  with  the  rich  and  the  powerful.  It  was  to  enable  the 
unpopular  man  to  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  tribunal  of  liis  country,  against  tlie 
popular  idol  of  the  day.  It  was  to  enable  the  humblest  citizen  in  the  community  to 
stand  firm  and  erect  before  the  Commonwealth  itself.  In  a  political  point  of  view, 
it  was  to  enable  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  to  prescribe  limitations  to 
Legislative  power  itself.  But,  could  it  answer  these  noblest  and  best  of  ends,  if  its 
functionaries,  before  they  pronounced  a  decision,  were  to  look  at  its  effect  upon  their 
own  subsistence,  and  the  comforts  of  all  whom  they  loved .''  Compel  a  Judge  to  look 
at  this,  and  he  could  soon  find  ways  and  means  of  justifying  any  decision  which  his 
interest  or  his  safety  might  require.  It  took  but  little  trouble  to  muster  up  law  enough 
to  effect  such  an  end.  I'he  late  Judge  Pendleton  used  to  say,  that  when  a  cause  had 
been  examined  by  him,  the  first  question  he  asked  himself  was,  which  decision  does 
justice  require  ?  And  then  he  set  about  to  find  law  to  sustain  that  decision.  Set  a 
Judge  to  enquire  what  does  policy  demand,  and  he  was  a  driveller  if  he  could  not 
find  law  for  it.  None  ought  to  drive,  or  wish  to  drive  any  Judge  to  consult  such  un- 
worthy motives.  How  then,  would  the  Judge  stand,  supposing  the  clause  to  be  stricken 
out,  as  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Orange  P  If  an  unconstitutional  law  had  been 
passed  by  a  bare  majority,  he  would  consider  himself  as  safe  against  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  House ;  but,  if  the  law  was  known  to  be  very  popular,  he  would  have 
reason  to  fear.  How  then,  was  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  be  exercised  against 
him? 

Mr.  J.  said  he  would  never  give  his  vote  for  the  provision,  which  went  to  remove 
Jud^s  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  without  any  crime 
having  been  proved  against  them.  If  they  were  to  be  removed  for  bodily  or  for  mental 
inability,  he  had  no  objections ;  but,  he  would  never  consent  to  give  the  Legislature 
a  carte  bhtncke  to  nut  any  Judge  they  please  out  of  office,  if  they  could  muster  a  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  of  tlieir  number  against  him.  The  Judge  might  further  be  sup- 
posed to  ask  himself,  if  they  fail  to  get  two-thirds,  is  tliere  no  other  way  in  which 
they  can  get  at  me  ?  How  do  1  hold  my  office  P  I  am  not  a  Judge  of  a  Court,  which 
the  Legislature  yesterday  organized,  and  which  they  may  to-morrow  modify,  re- 
organize or  abolish.  If  I  hold  my  office  bj  the  contmuation  of  the  court  as  at  pre- 
sent organizedi  the  Legislature  may  say,  this  man  by  his  decision  has  defeated  one  of 
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our  mogt  &TOQrite  objects  of  policy.  The  Grorernor,  I  perceive,  takee  pert  with  theoi. 
He  says  to  them,  you  made  a  moat  wise  and  excellent  law :  I  entirely  approve  of  it. 
end  I  tried  my  best  to  pat  it  into  execution ;  but,  that  uniust  and  oppressive  tribunal 
has  refbsed  to  sanction  it.  Con  I  suppose  that  a  hint  from  head  quarters,  that  the 
*oourt  is  not  wisely  and  iudiciously  organized,  will  not  be  sufficient?  Does  any  gen- 
tleman here,  asked  Mr.  J.,  believe  that  the  Jud^e  would  reason  unwisely  ?  Does  any 
man  believe  that  the  Legislature,  under  such  cu^cumstances,  would  stop  for  one  hour? 
No.  They  would  re-organize  the  court,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  Judffe.  I  have  no 
^oubt,  said  Mr.  J.  tliat  among  the  schemes  of  reform,  and  we  shall  nave  plenty  of 
them,  the  Judicial  office  will  become  to  be  no  more  respected  by  the  Lesfialature  thaa 
the  law  of  their  predecessors.  Will  you  give  them  this  power  ?  And  do  you  beUeve 
that  two  or  three,  or  ten,  or  twentjr  Judges  will  stand  in  their  way  ?    Not  m  the  least. 

Mr.  J.  observed,  that  anv  Judicial  duty  that  could  be  performed  with  ten  Judges, 
might  be  as  well  performed  by  twenty.  Supernumeraries  in  that  respect,  would  not 
be  serious  impediments.  As  to  the  expense,  that  was  already  incurred :  they  must 
pay  them,  simply  because  they  had  them.  Besides,  the  objection  on  the  ground  oif 
•economy  diminbhed  with  every  life  that  fell.  And  will  you.  asked  he,  eaoonnter  so 
serious  a  danger,  on  the  paltry  consideration  of  the  salaries  or  some  half  dozen  Judges 
during  their  remnant  or  life  ?  Will  gentlemen  look  at  the  plans  of  reform,  and  tell 
me  which  of  them  contemplates  the  &est  diminution  in  the  number  of  our  Judges  ? 
All  that  I  have  heard  of,  contemplate  an  increase.  The  objections,  then,  rest  on  the 
basis  of  a  bare  naked  possibilUy. 

Mr.  Tazewell  now  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Barbour,  by  striking  out 
the  words  **  a  Court  of  Appeals,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  *<  one  Su> 
preme  Court."  In  advocating  the  amendment,  Mr.  T.  obeerved,  that  this  at  first  view 
might  appear  to  be  a  mere  verbal  criticism.  He  should  not  stop  to  enquire  if  it  were 
so  or  not,  but  would  go  on  to  observe,  that  by  so  altering  the  phraseology,  it  would  be 
made  to  conform  in  terms  to  that  used  in  the  Constitution  or  the  United  States,  and 
then  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  settled  interpretation  put  upon  that  phrase, 
which  would  answer  the  great  argument  of  the  gentleman  fitun  Angiista,  (Mr.  John- 
son.) Then  they  would  have  the  one  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  a  Constitutional 
Court,  and  the  Inferior  Courts  Legislative  ones :  and  as  according  to  the  settled  eoii> 
sAruction  of  the  Constitution  of  Uie  United  States,  Congress  had  power  to  re-model 
or  abolish  the  Inferior  Courts  of  the  Union,  so  the  Legislature  of  Vnrginia  would  have 
fower  over  the  Inferior  Courts  of  Virginia.  Then  the  question  as  to  the  operation  €i 
the  clause  proposed  by  his  friend  firom  Orange  to  be  stricken  out,  would  be  confined 
exclusively  to  courts  of  the  latter  description ;  and  it  was  a  very  singular  proposition, 
that  while  the  Constitution  gave  authority  to  the  Legisbture  to  modify  that  portioB 
of  the  Judicial  power,  which  shall  be  vested  in  the  Inferior  Courts,  according  to 
its  discretion,  or  to  abolish  those  courts  absolutely  and  without  any  condition,  it  was 
yet  proposed,  that  the  Judges  of  those  courts  Jter  the  abolition  of  them,  shall  be 
preserved.  He  had  not  understood  one  remark  which  had  been  made  on  the  word 
**  office."  He  took  it  to  be  settled  under  the  words  <<  that  Judges  laay  be  remoTed 
from  office ;"  that  the  Legislature  had  power  to  abolish  and  modi^  In&rior  Courts. 
What  then  became  of  the  office?  If  it  remains,  said  Mr.  T.,  of  what  sort  is  it? 
Under  the  Constitution,  or  under  the  law  ?  If  under  the  Constitution,  then,  when 
the  Judge  dies  the  office  remains,  and  there  must  be  a  successor  appointed,  and  it  re- 
mains a  sinecure.  If  under  the  law,  when  you  repeal  the  law  you  repeal  the  office. 
I  do  not  then  understand  how  the  office  remains.  I  alwajrs  apprehended,  that  the 
Judge's  office  pertained  to  his  court,  and  could  not  continue  after  it.  There  will  be 
a  strange  anoinaly  existing  in  Virginia,  which  exists  no  where  else,  nor  can.  The 
Legislature  has  power  to  create,  modify  and  abolish  an  office,  and  yet  the  incumbent 
of  the  office  is  to  be  saved,  though  the  office  may  cease.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 
The  office  of  a  Clerk  and  a  Marshal  is  held  durinff  good  behaviour.  Why  must  not 
they  too  retain  their  office,  unless  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  character  of  a 
Judge  ?  Does  an  independent  Judiciary  require  that  the  Inferior  Courts  should  be 
independent  of  the  Le^ature  ?  Was  ever  such  a  thing  heard  of  upon  earth  ?  It  is 
true,  tliere  must  be  an  mdependent  department,  but  there  is  no  need  of  but  one  such 
department  The  Inferior  Courts  must  be  subjected  to  the  Legislature.  Preserve 
your  Supreme  Court  independent,  and  you  get  ail  you  need.  Au  your  provisions  are 
vain.  What  does  it  all  amount  to  ?  You  abolish:  the  court,  but  do  not  abolish  the 
office.  Your  Judge  is  still  preserved  m  nosse— not  im  este— a  Judge  without  jnrisdie- 
tion— an  officer  without  a  place— and  why  i*— for  what  ?    That  he  may  get  his  salary. 


office.  Your  Judge  is  still  preserved  m  nosse— not  im  este— a  Judge  without  jnrisdie- 
tion— an  officer  without  a  place— and  why  i*— for  what  ?  That  he  may  get  his  salary. 
But  where  is  he  to  get  it  ?  It  must  be  paid  him  by  the  Legislature.  But,  if  you  are 
to  presume  mala  fides  in  the  Legislature,  the  salary  of  the  Judge  being  under  their 


oontroul,  they  may  withhold  it  at  pleasure ;  and  how  are  you  to  help  yourselves  ?  U 
will  always  ble  so-^t  b  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  you  cannot  change  or  renedy  it. 
If  the  amendment  shall  obtain,  that  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  will  read  as  the 
Federal  Constitution  does  now :  you  will  have  one  Supreme  Court  with  its  Judges 
holding  their  offiees  during  good  behaviour,  bey<md  the  oontroul  of  the  Legisbtnn, 
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just  as  the  Jod^M  of  the  Sopreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  are  beyond  the  fetch 
of  Congreesional  power,  while  your  Inferior  Courts,  like  those  of  the  Union^  will  h9 
Bubiect  to  Legislative  controul,  and  may  be  modified  or  abolished  at  will. 

This  is  not  a  speculation :  it  accommodates  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  to  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  which  has  received  a  fixed  interpretation,  and 
concerning  whose  meaning  doubt  is  removed  bv  a  long  train  of  recorded  decisions. 
By  accommodating  ours  to  that,  no-  difficulty  will  arise  ;  it  will  get  aid  of  the  arma- 
ment of  the  gentlem«n  firom  Auffusta— and  when  it  is  disposed  of,  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by  my  friend  from  Orange. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke  said,  that  he  should  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Tazewell,)  for  two  reasons  :  first,  for  the  sake  of  the  arffs- 
ment  he  had  given  to  the  Committee,  and  by  which  he  had  satisfactorily  proved  that 
the  Commonwealth  ought  to^have  but  one  Constitutional  Court ;  and  next  fbr  the  sake 
of  the  amendment  itself.  Mr.  C.  said  he  had  prepared  one  of  the  same  tenor,  but 
doubting  his  own  judgment,  had  forborne  to  offer  it.  He  had  always  thought  there 
ouffht  to  be  but  one  Constitutional  Court,  and  that  it  ouvht  to  have  two  kinds  of  ju- 
risdiction, appellate  and  original.  It  was  now  called  a  (x>urt  of  Appeals,  and  its  ju- 
risdiction or  course  was  appellate  onljr,  but  if  it  were  denominated  a  Supreme  Court, 
it  mi^t  be  endowed  with  original  jurisdiction  also. 

Mr.  Nicholas  wished  to  explain  the  grounds  of  his  vote.  He  agreed  in  part  with 
the  gentleman  fi'om  Norfolk,  and  should  vote  for  his  amendment,  but  was  not  in  fiir 
vour  of  striking  out  the  clause  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  firom  Orange. 

He  had  had  a  doubt  whether  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  not  on  the  footing  of  an 
ordinary  Legislative  Court;  and  that  doubt  had  been  confirmed  by  the  late  debate  on 
the  subject  of  the  County  Courts.  Here  Mr.  N.  recapitulated  what  had  passed  in 
respect  to  retaining  the  word  **  the"  before  County  Courts,  and  contended  that  it  was 
equally  necessary  before  the  words  "  Court  of  Appeals,"  should  that  title  be  retained. 
He  was,  however,  in  favour  of  giving  it  the  title  of  a  Suoreme  Court;  then,  if  infe- 
rior Courts  should  be  provided  when  the  court  was  abolished,  the  office  went  with  it. 
He  agreed  perfectly  in  that  opinion.  Here  Mr.  N.  adverted  to  the  weU  known  con- 
troversy as  to  the  Judges  of  the  District  Court  retaining  their  offices.  That  was  a 
dispute  about  interpreting  a  Constitution  already  in  being ;  but  now  a  Constitution 
was  to  be  formed,  and  they  might  put  in  it  such  provisions  as  they  pleased ;  and  so 


thev  might  declare  that  the  Judge  should  survive  the  abolition  of  his  court.     He 
in  nvour  of  such  a  provision.    He  professed  himself  an  ardent  friend  to  the  indepei 
denoe  of  the  Judiciary ;  yet  he  would  have  held  the  Judges  amenable  to  law  and  not 


above  law,  if  the  continuance  of  their  office  be  essential  to  their  independence.  But 
if  the  public  good  required  the  abolition  of  their  courts,  gentlemen  asked  if  he  wonld 
be  fbr  continuing  the  Judges  in  office,  without  any  employment?  He  answered  no: 
and  contended  that  that  case  was  provided  for  in  the  eighth  resolution,  by  which  they 
might  be  removed  whenever  the  public  good  required ;  but  as  a  safeguard  against  ca- 
price, two-thirds  of  both  Houses  were  required  to  effect  it. 

Mr.  Leigh  was  opposed  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Tazewell.  Tlie  only  effect  of  it 
would  be,  that  the  court  might  then  receive  original  jurisdiction.  He  perceived  no 
expediency  in  this :  He  contended  that,  in  order  to  understand  the  report  of  tlie  Ju- 
dicial Committee,  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  whole  together.  He  compared  the  first 
and  second  resolutions  with  the  eighth,  and  concluded  from  the  whole,  that  the  Juris- 
diction of  all  the  tribunals  of  the  State  was  lefl  to  the  law ;  there  the  term  of  the 
Judge's  office  was  fixed — and  there  provision  was  made  against  a  manoeuvre  to  get 
him  out  of  office  by  destroying  and  re-instating  his  court.  The  meaning  of  a  Judge's 
office  was  his  civil  capacity  as  a  Judge  to  receive  new  Judicial  duties.  This  was  to 
remain,  however  the  courts  might  be  re-modelled  or  even  abolished :  then  came  the 
test;  if  the  Legislature  wished  to  set  rid  of  a  Judge,  there  was  a  check  upon  their 
proceedings  by  requiring  two-thiros  of  both  Houses  to  concur. 

Mr.  Leigh  referred  to  a  case  in  the  history  of  the  courts  of  Virginia,  when  this  prin- 
ciple of  a  Judge  surviving  the  chanee  of  his  court  was  acted  on.  Before  the  Fede- 
ral Constitution  had  been  adopted,  there  had  been  in  Virginia  a  General  Court  with 
five  Judges,  a  Chancery  Court  with  three  Chancellors,  and  an  Admiraltv  Court  with 
tiiree  Judges.  The  latter  was  superseded  by  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Legislature  lefl  one  Chancellor ;  and  then  gave  ten  Judges  to  the  General  Court. 
The  effect  of  the  struggle,  was  to  compel  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  to 
perform  nisi  piius  duty  as  Judges  of  Assize.  He  uien  went  into  a  history  of  the 
creation  of  the  District  Courts,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Judges.  He  contended,  that 
in  the  present  case,  if  any  chancery  jurisdiction  was  to  be  abolished,  the  Chancellors 
could  be  transferred  to  the  General  Court;  and  if  it  should  prove  too  numerous, 
the  extra  Judges  coold  be  gotten  rid  of  by  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  I>o<Uridge. 
The  difficulty  would  be  of  Aort  duration. 
/  Mb.  Marshall  now  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee  in  nearly  the  ibQowmg 
toims: 
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The  gentleman  fVom  Chesterfield,  has  understood  the  lon^sge  of  these  reflolutioos 
correct^.  No  doubt  was  entertained  in  the  Judicial  Comnuttee,  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  tlie  change  of  their  form  should  be  submitted 
entirely  to  the  X<egislature.  There  was  no  queslion  on  the  subject.  When  1  first 
heard  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  I  had  no  objection  to  it  except 
that  this  Court  of  Appeals  had  beep  long  known  to  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  and 
ought  to  be  retained,  unless  there  was  some  utility  in  the  change.  As  to  the  con- 
sideration that  there  had  been  a  regular  and  fixed  construction  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  for  a  great  length  of  time,  that  was  no  reason  to  change  the  title  of 
Court  of  Appeals,  because  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  had  been  in  existence  for  ft 
still  longer  time.  But  though  my  original  objection  to  the  change  had  been  only  that 
it  was  unnecessary,  when  I  heard  tlie  gentleman's  argument  1  felt  more. 

1  shall  not  enter  on  the  question,  whether  the  construction  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  correct,  or  whether  it  will  be  adhered 
to  or  not.  That  question  I  shall  not  touch — ^it  is  not  before  the  Committee.  We  act 
on  the  presumption,  that  that  construction  might  be  adopted,  and  we  have  provided 
against  it.  The  arj^ument  of  tlie  gentleman  goes  to  prove  not  only  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  Judicial  independence,  but  tliat  there  ought  not  to  be  no  such  thing: 
that  it  is  unwise  and  improvident  to  make  the  tenure  of  the  Judge's  office  to  continue 
during  good  behaviour.     That  is  the  effect  of  his  ar^ment.     His  argument  goes  to 

frove,  not  only  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  but  that  it  is  unwise  that  Siere  should  be. 
have  grown  old  in  tlie  opinion,  tliat  tliere  is  nothing  more  dear  to  Virginia,  or  ought 
to  be  dearer  to  her  statesmen,  and  that  the  best  interests  of.  our  country  are  secured 
by  it.  Advert,  Sir,  to  the  duties  of  a  Judge.  He  has  to  pass  between  the  Govern- 
ment  and  the  man  whom  that  Government  is  prosecuting :  between  the  most  pow- 
erful individual  in  the  community,  and  the  poorest  and  most  unpopular.  It  is  of  tlie 
last  importance,  that  in  the  exercise  of  these  duties,  he  should  observe  the  utmoet 
fairness.  Need  I  press  the  necessity  of  this  ?  Does  not  every  man  feel  that  his  own 
personal  security  and  tlie  security  of  his  property  depends  on  that  fairness  ?  The  Ju- 
dicial Department  comes  home  in  its  efiects  to  every  man's  fireside :  it  passes  on  his 
property,  his  reputation,  his  life,  his  all.  Js  it  not,  to  the  last  degree  important,  that 
he  should  be  rendered  perfectly  and  completely  independent,  with  nothing  to  influ- 
ence or  controul  him  but  God  and  his  conscience  ?  You  do  not  allow  a  man  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  juryman  or  a  Judge,  if  he  has  one  dollar  of  interest  in  the  matter 
to  be  decided :  and  will  you  allow  a  Judge  to  give  a  decision  when  his  office  may  de- 
pend upon  it  ?  when  his  decision  may  offend  a  powerful  and  influential  man  ?  Your 
salaries  do  not  allow  any  of  your  Judges  to  lay  up  for  his  old  age :  tlie  longer  he  re- 
mains in  office,  the  more  dependant  he  becomes  upon  his  office.  He  wiuies  to  re- 
tain it ;  if  he  did  not  wish  to  retain  it,  he  would  not  have  accepted  it.  And  will  you 
make  me  believe  that  if  the  manner  of  his  decision  may  afiect  the  tenure  of  that  of* 
fice,  the  man  himself  will  not  be  aflected  by  that  consideration  f  But  suppose  he 
is  not  affected  by  it :  if  the  mere  repeal  of  a  law,  and  the  making  8C»ne  change  in 
the  organization  of  his  court,  is  to  remove  him,  that  these  circumstances  will  not  re- 
cur perpelually  ?  I  acknowledge  tJiat,  in  my  jud^ent,  the  whole  good  which  may 
grow  out  of  tins  Convention,  be  it  what  it  may,  will  never  compensate  for  the  evil  of 
changing  tlie  tenure  of  the  Judicial  office. 

The  gentleman  from  Orange  placed  his  argument  upon  this  ground,  that  to  irapoee 
such  a  restraint  upon  the  Legislature,  was  to  make  an  imputation  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  he  would  not  make.'  He  did  not  suppose  it  possible  they  would  act  in 
that  manner,  and  he  would  not  provide  against  it.  For  what  do  you  make  a  Consti- 
tution.' If  your  confidence  is  complete,  and  no  provision  is  necessary  against  mis- 
doing, and  no  imputation  is  to  be  cast  upon  the  Legislature,  why  are  we  making 
another  Constitution  ?  Consider  how  far  this  argument  extends.  In  the  tenth  reso- 
lution of  the  Legislative  Committee,  you  say  that  no  bill  of  attainder,  or  expostfmOo 
law,  shall  be  passed.  What  a  calumny  is  hero  upon  the  Legislature  of  the  gentle- 
man's native  State  !  Do  you  believe,  tiiat  the  Legislature  will  pass  a  bill  of  attainder, 
or  an  ex  post  facto  law  ?  Do  you  believe,  that  they  will  pass  a  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts .'  If  not,  why  provide  against  it  ?  Does  not  the  principle  of 
the  gentleman  from  Orange  apply  as  much  to  this'cose  as  to  the  other  ?  You  declare, 
that  the  Legislature  shall  not  take  private  property  for  the  public  use,  without  just 
compensation.  Do  you  believe,  that  the  Legislature  will  put  forth  their  ^nsp  upon 
private  property,  without  compensation  ?  Certainly  I  do  not.  There  is  as  little  reason 
to  believe  they  will  do  such  an  act  as  this,  as  there  is  to  believe,  that  a  Legislature 
will  offend  against  a  Judge  who  has  given  a  decision  against  some  favourite  opinion 
and  favourite  measure  of  theirs,  or  against  a  popular  individual  who  has  almost  led 
the  Legislature  by  his  talents  and  influence.  1  am  persuaded  there  is  at  least  as  much 
danger  that  they  will  lay  hold  on  such  an  individual,  as  that  they  will  condemn  a  man 
to  death  for  doing  that  which,  when  he  committed  it,  was  no  cnme.  The  gentleman 
says,  it  is  unpossible  the  Legislature  should  ever  think  of  doing  such  a  thing.     Why 
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then  expunge  the  prohibition  ?  He  replies,  the  benefit  to  be  obtained  is  this,  that  it 
18  ponible  Uie  Leg^lature  may  create  Judges  whom  they  afterwards  discover  to  be 
useless :  they  discern  their  error,  but  if  this  clause  is  retained,  they  cannot  retrace 
the  step,  and  abolish  their  own  work.  Is  this  probable  ?  In  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, Judges  are  known  to  be  charged  with  duties  they  are  scarcely  equal  to.  There 
are  no  surplus  Judges.  The  office  does  not  descend  to  the  family,  and  multiply  with 
it.  All  the  Judfi^es  are  created  by  a  JLegisIative  act :  and  they  may  as  well  abolish  a 
court  to  get  rid  of  a  Judge,  as  create  a  court  to  make  a  Judge.  There  can  be  no  just 
fear  that  unnecessary  •fudges  will  be  created.  It  is  not  the  tendency  of  our  situation 
and  our  Government.  The  danger  that  they  will  be  left  dependent,  is  more  pro- 
bable :  but  if  it  does  arise,  it  is  provided  against  by  the  eighth  resolution. 

I  see  no  utility  in  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk.  It  will  change 
the  established  appellation  of  the  court,  long  settled  in  our  own  Constitution.  Bo 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  nothing  can  be,  in  my  apprehension,  more  mischievous  than 
to  expunge  that  clause  with  the  views  that  gentleman  entertains.  His  design  is  pro- 
feesealy  and  avowedly  to  leave  all  the  Juoges  but  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, (and  them  too,  as  I  believe  will  be  the  fact,)  to  the  power  of  the  Le^lature. 
There  is  this  difference  :  The  removal  of  a  Judge  is  an  unpleasant  task — it  usually 
occasions  some  reluctance :  but,  merely  to  take  away  the  toundation  on  which  he 
stands,  and  to  let  him  drop,  is  another  thing:  this  occasions  very  little  compunction, 
and  as  Uttle  to  re-elect  others,  and  leave  him  unprovided  for. 

I  feel  strongly,  that  this  Convention  can  do  nothing  that  would  entail  a  more  se- 
rious evil  upon  Virginia,  than  to  destroy  the  tenure  by  which  her  Judges  hold  their 
offices. 

Mr.  Tazewell  rose  in  reply : 

The  gentleman  firom  Chesterfield,  said  he,  urges  as  an  objection,  that  th«  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  merely  appellate,  and  gives  this  as  a  reason  why  he 
will  vote  to  change  the  name  of  the  court.  Has  the  gentleman  adverted  to  the  fourth 
line  of  the  resolution,  which  declares,  that  **  the  junsdiction  of  these  tribunals  shall 
be  regulated  by  law.^"  If  the  Legislature  is  to  regulate  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the 
courts,  and  this  among  the  rest,  what  becomes  of  the  ground  he  has  taken,  that  the 
present  jurisdiction  ofmis  court  is  appellate  only  ?  It  is  called  "  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals," and  ex  vi  termini  it  must  be  appellate ;  but,  its  jurisdiction  ma^  be  altered  by 
law  in  any  way  the  Legislature  shall  direct.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  desirable, 
that  its  jurisdiction  shall  be  appellate  ovdy.  The  distinction  between  original  and  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  is  not  perfectly  clear.  It  runs  into  apices  juris.  I  know  of  no 
argument  to  show,  that  we  ought  to  exclude  all  jurisdiction,  other  than  appellate.  I 
think  there  are  many  cases,  where  it  ought  to  be  original  also.  I  therefore  apprehend 
there  is  no  force  in  the  objection  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield. 

The  gentleman  from  Kichmond  tells  us,  that  he  is  unwilling  to  adopt  the  change 
of  denomination  proposed  by  my  amendment.  First,  because  it  may  cause  the  Con- 
stitution of  Virginia  to  read  totidcm  verbis^  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
does ;  and  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  is  older  in  its  date  than  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  is  more  certain  in  its  interpretation.  It  will  be  seen  by  a  repetition  of  the 
words,  that  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Constitution  are  not  repeated— they  are  changed ; 
but,  if  they  were  identically  the  same,  what  interpretation  has  been  put  on  this  Con- 
stitution, which  should  induce  us  to  prefer  it }  What  did  the  Constitution  do  ?  Ap- 
point Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals?  No.  Judges  of  other  Courts  were  made 
Judges  of^the  Court  of  Appeals  until  1788,  when  the  District  Court  system  wm 
adopted.  When  that  system  was  adopted,  the  Legislature  thought  there  must  be  a 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  they  then  erected  a  District  Court  with  that  name,  and  so  it 
has  remained  ever  since.  So  far  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  has  had  no  settled  de- 
cision which  bears  upon  the  subject.  The  Court  of  Appeals  was  copipoeed  of  the 
Judges  of  three  other  Courts,  and  a  subsequent  Legislature  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
Constitutional  Court.  But  no  such  difficulty  has  ever  occurred  respecting  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  I  am  told  there  may  be  different  constructions  of 
that  Constitution.  I  care  not  how  many  different  constructions  may  be  put  upon  it 
hereafter.  If  the  Convention  adopt  its  language  now,  it  adopts  it  as  note  construed : 
and  afler  that,  I  do  not  care  if  they  shall  change  the  construction  fifty  times.  I  am 
for  adopting  the  words  as  they  are  now  understood  :  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  I 
moved  tlie  amendment.  I  would  take  the  words  "  a  Supreme  Court,"  under  the 
construction  held  by  every  Department  of  the  Federal  Government—that  the  "  Su- 
preme Court"  is  a  Constitutional  Court,  and  its  Judges  beyond  the  reach  of  Congress 
itself.  If  we  adopt  the  term  under  tliis  construction,  we  adopt  the  construction  itself; 
and  thus  the  Court  of  Appeals  becomes  consecrated  as  much  as  tlie  Supreme  Court 
€if  the  United  States.  And  with  respect  to  the  Inferior  Courts,  change  but  one  word, 
and  your  Constitution  will  be  precisely  the  same,  on  this  subject,  as  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  construction  always  was,  tliat  Congress  may  change  and 
abolish  them  at  pleasure  ;  and  the  construction  has  been  acquiesced  in  to  the  present 
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lime.  By  adopting  the  same  words  with  the  Federal  Constitution  as  to  both  the  Su- 
perior and  Inferior  Courts,  all  difficulty  will  be  avoided  for  all  time  to  come.  •  Thi« 
was  my  sole  reason  for  wishing  to  have  the  amendment  adopted. 

But,  it  seems  that,  because  of  this,  I  am  suin>08ed  to  be  opposed  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Judiciary.  Sir,  if  I  know  myself,  there  is  no  member  of  this  Conven- 
tion more  sincerely  attached  to  that  independence  than  I  am.  But  I  have  no  idea  of 
making  tJie  Judiciary  independent  of  the  law.  I  want  a  constitutional  tribunal  which 
the  Legislature  cannot  abolish :  and  you  get  that,  when  you  get  a  Supreme  Court. 
"When  It  is  said  that  every  judgment  of  your  Judicial  Department  shall,  if  required, 
be  passed  under  the  revision  of  this  tribunal,  you  have  got  all  that  ought  to  be  desired. 
If  you  go  beyond  this  rule,  wliere  fire  you  to  stop  ?  If  every  officer  of  every  court  is 
not  to  be  declared  constitutional,  at  what  point  are  you  to  stop  ?  Create  a  forum  which 
shall  be  as  distinct  and  independent  a  department  of  your  Government  as  the  Legis- 
lative or  the  Executive.  You  then  have  your  three  great  departments,  and  that  is 
enough.  The  Inferior  Courts  must  be  subject  to  the  Legislative  controul.  It  must 
_  be  so.  It  always  has  been  so  in  every  country  in  the  world  but  Virginia.  Then  1 
wish  to  know,  whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  Judges  should  remain  free  front  this 
controul  ?  The  gentleman  is  for  allowing  the  Legislature  to  act  on  the  tribunal  itself; 
but  he  wants  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  Judge.  What  Judge  .^  the  Judge  of 
what  court  ?  When  you  say  that  he  retains  the  capacity  to  receive  another  judicial 
office,  it  is  saying  nothing :  because  he  would  have  that  capacity  just  as  much  if  he 
was  no  Judge  at  all.  It  is  only  to  declare  that  the  Judge  shall  continue  to  receite  Ms 
salary.  But  for  what?  for  nothing.  If  this  is  necessary  to  secure  the  independence 
of  the  Judiciary,  why,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  it  be  so.  You  can't  buy  that  in- 
dependence too  dear.  But  you  have  that,  when  you  said  there  shall  be  a  Supreme 
Court.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  the  same  thing,  and  it  has  worked 
well :  the  independence  of  the  Federal  Judiciar^r  has  not  been  impaired.  As  to  the 
duty  which  a  Judge  is  called  to  perform,  it  certainly  ouffht  to  influence  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  always  has.  The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  is  mistaken,  when  he  says, 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  sinks  the  boat  under  the  Judge.  Three 
Judges  became  useless ;  but  at  that  precise  period,  the  old  system  of  assize  was  got 
up  in  17H0,  and  brought  in,  in  1788 :  and  then  the  Legislature  appointed  the  three 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  to  be  Judges  of  the  General  (Sourt.  They  were 
so  commissioned,  that  they  might  be  made  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  There 
was  no  obligation  on  the  Legislature  to  elect  these  particular  persons :  but  they  were 
selected,  because  they  had  been  Judges  :  this  was  the  overruling  motive,  which  pre- 
vailed in  their  election.  I  never  can  agree  to  introduce  into  any  Constitution,  ft 
principle,  which  virtually  declares,  that  a  sinecure  shall  be  created,  to  support  a  man, 
without  employment,  because  he  has  been  a  Judge.  I  never  will  or  can  agree  to 
create  a  band  of  judicial  pensioners,  call  them  what  you  will.  He  who  performs  a 
duty,  should  be  paid  for  performing  it ;  and  he  should  not  be  paid,  unless  he  does 
perform  it.  I  never  will  consent  to  depart  from  tliis  rule,  be  the  consequences  what 
they  may. 

But,  how  is  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary  affected,  by  declaring  that  the  Judge, 
whose  court  has  been  abolislied,  shall  still  retain  his  office  ^  It  is  said,  that  he  ''  shall 
perform  any  Judicial  duties,  which  the  Legislature  shall  assijo^  him."  What  now  be- 
comes of  his  independence  ?  You  may  not  sink  the  boat  from  under  him,  but  you 
may  pile  up  jurisdiction  to  an^  extent  you  please,  till  you  sink  the  Judge,  boat  and 
all.  Here  is  a  Judge  who  resides,  say  in  Accomac:  (one  of  these  Judges  inpossBf 
not  in  esse,)  and  you  require  him  to  hold  a  court  in  Lee,  or  Monongalia,  two,  three, 
or  four  times  a  year.  Is  not  this  striking  at  his  independence,  as  much  as  if  you  took 
away  his  office  ?  You  say  he  shall  keep  the  office ;  out,  then,  you  may  lay  upon  him 
any  amount  of  duty  you  choose.  You  have  only  to  suppose  mala  fiaes,  m  your  Le- 
gislature, (and  the  provisions  in  your  resolution  go  to  the  hypothesis  of  mala  fides  hnd 
profess  to  ^uard  agninst  it,)  and  your  Judge  is  just  as  much  at  its  mercy,  as  he  would 
nave  been  in  the  other  case.  You  have  only  to  suppose  your  Legislature  wicked,  and 
they  can  destroy  any  Judge  they  please. 

As  to  the  last  clause,  moved  to  be  stricken  out,  by  my  friend  from  Orange,  (Mr. 
Barbour,)  I  would  abandon  my  opinions  respecting  it,  if  I  could  be  satisfied,  that 
when  I  have  got  a  Supreme  Court,  I  have  not  got  an  independent  Judiciary ;  but  I 
know  that  I  have  it,  for  I  have  seen  it  in  the  Federal  Constitution  for  forty  years ;  I 
want  no  more,  and  no  better. 

Mr.  Marshall  rejoined  : 

I  trust  the  great  importance  of  this  subject,  will  be  deemed  a  sufficient  apology  Ibr 
my  aorain  troubling  tlie  Committee.  Some  observations  have  fallen  from  the  gentle- 
man  from  Norfolk,  which  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  notice.  The  gentleman  has 
wid,  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary  Department,  thit  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  independent :  and  that  there  is  no  country  on  earth, 
where  the  mdependence  of  the  Judges  of  the  other  courts  b  seoured.     1  will  lefsr 
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him  to  the  country  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted — I  mean  Great  Britain.  What 
ie  the  Supreme  Court  of  Great  Britain  ?  It  is  the  House  of  Lords.  And  are  not  the 
Judj^es  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  independent?  Do  tliey  not  hold  their  office 
duringr  good  behaviour  ?  Yet  these  are  Inferior  Courts.  I  do  not  know  so  well  the 
condition  of  other  countries  in  this  respect;  but,  I  believe  the  independence  of  the 
courts  is  preserved  in  France. 

The  independence  of  all  those  who  try  causes  between  man  and  man,  and  between 
a  man  and  his  Government,  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  tenure  of  their  office.  Is 
not  their  independence  preserved  under  the  present  system  P  None  can  doubt  it. 
Such  an  idea  was  never  heard  of  in  Virginia,  as  to  remove  a  Judae  from  office.  You 
may  impose  upon  him  any  duty  you  please.  You  may  say,  that  Sie  Court  of  Appeals 
ehall  sit  every  day,  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  lost  of  December.  The  Judge  of 
a  County  Court  ma^  be  called  on  to  perform  his  duty  on  the  bench  for  a  whole  year. 
Tet  he  holds  his  office  during  good  behaviour. 

The  Legislature  can  have  no  motive  to  impose  unreasonable  duties  on  a  Judge — he 
may  be  required  to  do  all  he  can  do,  and  he  con  do  no  more.  If  the  Judges  in  com- 
mission are  incompetent  to  the  duty  which  is  to  be  performed,  the  Legislature  will 
create  more  Judges  :  it  is  within  the  ordinary  province  of  Legislative  action.  Their 
independence  is  not  impaired  by  their  being  required  to  do  all  they  can.  I'his  is  their 
acknowledged  duty. 

We  have  heard  about  sinecures  and  Judicial  pensioners.  Sir,  the  weight  of  such 
terms  is  well  known  here.  To  0oid  creating  a  sinecure,  you  take  awoy  a  man's  du- 
ties, when  he  wishes  them  to  remain — you  take  away  the  dutv  of  one  man,  and  give 
it  to  another :  and  this  is  a  sinecure.  What  is  tliis  in  substance  but  saying,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  Judicial  independence.''  You  may  take  a  Judge's  duties  away,  and 
then  discard  him.  What  is  this  but  saying,  that  there  is,  and  can  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
no  such  thing  as  Judicial  independence  ?  The  gentleman  says,  he  is  a  great  friend 
to  an  indepemlent  Judiciary,  and  his  friendship  extends  to  tlie  Supreme  Court  only. 
The  whole  circuit  duty  is  now  in  the  Inferior  Courts :  would  he  be  very  willing  to 
transfer  it  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  ?  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  answer  but  in  the  nega- 
tive. He  would  then  have  the  whole  criminal  jurisdiction  of  tlie  State,  entrusted  to 
.Judges,  removable  from  office  by  Uie  Legislature  at  its  pleasure.  What  would  then 
be  the  condition  of  the  court,  should  the  Legislature  prosecute  a  man,  with  an  ear- 
nest wish  to  convict  him  ?  But  more.  The  great  mass  of  controversy  existing  in  the 
Commonwealth,  must  always  be  decided  in  tlie  Inferior  Courts.  We  had  an  exam- 
ple in  the  Old  General  Court  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  giving  original 
jurisdiction  to  an  Appellate  Court  .^  Such  a  mass  of  causes  accumulated  in  that 
court,  that  the  great  grand-son  of  no  man  tlien  living,  would  have  seen  tiie  trial  of  the 
last  cause  on  the  docket.  This  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence  :  business  will  ac- 
cumulate to  an  extent,  that  it  will  be  impo&jible  to  pass  through.  The  Inferior  Courts 
will,  therefore,  try  the  great  mass  of  causes,  and  reserve  an  appeal  on  questions  of 
Uw.  The  gentleman  would  leave  all  these  Judges  unprotected  by  the  Constitution. 
He  declares  himself  a  friend  to  Judicial  independence,  and  gives  independence  to 
those  only,  who  have  no  criminal  jurisdiction.  I  understand  by  Judicial  indepen- 
dence, the  independence  ef  all  the  members  of  the  Judicial  Department,  whatever  be 
their  situation.  He  asks,  are  you  to  make  every  petty  officer  independent  ?  I  an- 
swer, no  :  but,  is  that  the  question  ?  Are  your  Judges  to  be  likened  to  eyerj  petty 
officer .'    Would  he  liken  the  Judges  to  them  ? 

Will  the  gentleman  recollect,  that  in  order  to  secure  the  administration  of  justice, 
Judges  of  capacity,  and  of  legal  knowledge  are  indispensable  ?  And  how  is  he  to 
get  them  .^     How  are  such  men  to  be  drawn  ofi*  from  a  lucrative  practice  ?    Will  any 

Sentleman  of  the  profession,  whose  practice  will  secure  him  a  comfortable  indepen- 
ence,  leave  that  practice,  and  come  to  take  an  office,  which  may  be  taken  from  him 
the  next  day  ?  You  may  invite  them,  but  they  will  not  come.  You  may  elect  them, 
but  they  will  not  accept  the  appointment.  You  don't  give  salaries  that  will  draw  re- 
■pectable  men,  unless  by  tlie  certainty  of  permanence  connected  with  them.  But,  if 
tney  may  be  removed  at  pleasure,  will  any  lawyer  of  distinction  come  upon  your 
bench?  No,  Sir.  I  have  always  thought,  from  my  earliest  youth  till  now,  that  the  ' 
greatest  scourge  an  angry  Heaven  ever  inflicted  upon  an  ungrateful  and  a  sinning 
people,  was  an  ignorant,  a  corrupt,  or  a  dependent  Judiciary.  Will  you  draw  down 
this  curse  upon  Virginia  ?  Our  ancestors  thought  so :  we  thought  so  till  very  lately ; 
and  I  trust  the  vote  of  this  day  will  shew  that  we  think  so  still. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Tazewell,  and  decided  in  the 
negative. — Ayes  29,  Noes  5G. 

^Ir.  Madison,  no.) 

The  question  now  recurring  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Barbour,  Mr.  Stanard 
moved  to  amend,  by  inserting  the  word  "  Supreme"  before  Court  of  Appeals.  Whicd 
was  agreed  to. 
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The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Bailor's  amendment,  and  decided  in  the 
ne^tive. — Ayes  36,  Noes  53. 

TMr.  Madison,  no.) 

So  the  Committee  resolved  to  retain  the  following  clause : 

"  No  modification  or  abolition  of  any  court,  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  any  Judge 
thereof  of  his  office  ;  but  such  Judge  shall  perform  any  Judicial  duties  Which  the  Le- 
gislature may  assign  him." 

The  printing  ofthe  various  amendments,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  having  been  ordered,  the  Committee  rose,  and  the  House  immedi- 
ately adjourned. 


SATURDAY,  December  12, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lee  ofthe  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Mercer  said  it  was  with  unfeigned  regret,  which  he  was  sure  would  be  shared 
by  the  Convention,  that  he  rose  to  announce  the  resignation  of  his  venerable  friend 
and  colleague,  (Mr.  Monroe,)  as  President  of  this  body.  His  present  indisposition 
Tendered  him  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  situation,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  his  constituents  to  tender  his  resignation. 

Mr.  M.  presented  to  the  PresidentTTro.  tern.  (Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,)  the  following  letter: 

Sir — ^My  indisposition  rendering  it  impossible  for  me  to  perform  my  duties,  either 
as  presiding  officer,  or  as  a  member  of  the  Convention,  I  owe  it  to  that  bodj,  to  my 
constituents,  and  to  the  Commonwealth,  to  resign  my  seat,  to  enable  my  colleague* 
to  devolve  on  some  other  person  the  duties  that  1  am  prevented  from  performing. 

1  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  express  my  grateful  sense  of  the  generous  con- 
fidence of  my  constituents,  evinced  by  their  election  of  me  to  the  important  trust,  and 
of  their  support  of  me  in  the  course  that  my  conscientious  convictions  have  induced 
me  to  take  in  the  execution  of  that  trust,  though  it  differed  in  some  degree  with  the 
sentiments  they  had  entertained. 

^  For  the  distinction  with  which  I  have  been  honored  by  the  Convention,  by  its  elec- 
tion of  me  to  preside  over  its  deliberations,  1  have  already  offered  my  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments, and  I  beg  again  to  tender  them,  and  to  add,  that  as  a  testimony  of 
approbation  of  my  conduct  in  the  many  important  trusts  I  have  held,  under  the  Stata 
and  Federal  Grovemments,  at  home  and  abroad,  it  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  con- 
solation.to  me  to  the  latest  moment  of  my  life. 

In  separating  myself  from  the  Convention,  I  cannot  refrain  from  the  expression  of 
my  ardent  and  anxious  hopes,  that  the  result  of  its  deliberations  may  correspond  with 
the  expectations  so  fondly  cherished  before  its  session  commenced ;  and  that  a  Consti- 
tution will  be  framed  that  will  secure  the  rights  and  protect  the  interests  of  aU,  com- 
mand the  public  approbation,  and  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  ofthe  State. 

I  beg  you  to  tender  to  the  members  of  the  Convention  individnaflv,  my  most  re- 
spectful salutations,  and  to  be  assured  ofthe  high  esteem  with  which  1  am,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

JAMES  MONROE. 
To  Philip  P.  Bahbour,  Esq.  ^ 

President  of  the  Contention,      J 

This  letter,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Tazewell  then  observed  that  the  resignation  of  the  late  President  of  the  Con- 
vention rendered  it  necessary  that  another  should  be  elected;  and  he  made  that 
motion. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  having  relinquished  the  Chair  to  Mr.  Fitzhuffh, 

Mr.  Gordon  nominated  Philip  P.  Barbour,  as  a  suitable  person  to  oe  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  this  body. 

No  other  candidate  being  nominated,  it  was  determined  to  dispense  with  the  for- 
mality of  a  ballot,  and  the  question  being  put,  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Barbour  was 
unanunously  concurred  in,  and  he  was  appointed  President  ofthe  Convention. 

Mr.  Mercer  then  moved  the  following  resolution : 

*^'  Resolved,  Tliat  the  Convention  entertain  a  high  sense  of  the  patriotic  zeal  and 
lUnlitjr  manifested  by  their  fellow-citizen,  James  Monroe,  in  the  various  public  rela- 
tions in  which  he  has  acted ;  and  sympathise  with  him  in  the  dispensation  which  has 
deprived  them  of  his  services  as  President  of  this  body." 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  so  entered  on  the  Journal. 
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The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Gordon  in  the  Chair,  and 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  proceeded  to  consider  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  report,  together  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  itself,  having  been  read,  the  resolu- 
tions were  considered  seriatim. 

The  first  resolution  is  in  the  following  words : 

'^  Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  the  Constitution  of  this  State 
ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  a  mode  in  which  future  amendments  shall  be 
mime  therein." 

Mr.  Johnson  observing,  that  after  much  reflection,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  better  to  leave  the  amending  power  in  the  hands  of  the  creating  power, 
with  a  view  to  test  the  sense  of  the  Committee,  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  **  Re- 
solved." 

Mr.  Doddridge,  speaking  for  the  <!ounty  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  with  the  sentiments 
of  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  said  tliat  very  great  disappointment  would  be  ex- 
perienced there,  if  the  new  Constitution  should  contain  no  provision  for  its  bein^ 
amended  as  the  changing  and  progressive  state  of  society  should  demand.  He  was 
aware  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  subject,  but  thought  it  his  duty  to  introduce 
some  provision  of  amendment. 

Mr.  Nicholas  thought  it  was  better  to  let  the  resolution  be  passed  over  for  the  pre- 
lent,  until  they  should  see  whether  any  new  Constitution  could  be  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Powell  agreed  in  this  view,  and  opposed  tlie  motion  to  strike  out. 

After  some  further  conversation,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  Mr.  Johnson  con- 
tented to  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  second  resolution  was  then  read  as  follows : 

"  Resolvedj  That  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  present  Constitution  ought  to  be 
stricken  out,  and  that  an  introductory  clause  adapted  to  the  amended  Constitution,  be 
•abetituted  in  lieu  thereof" 

Mr.  Leigh  suggested  that  the  propriety  of  adopting  this  resolution,  must  depend  on 
the  &ct  whether  an  entirely  new  Constitution  was  to  be  submitted,  ns  a  whole,  to  the 

Kople,  or  whether  the  existing  Constitution  was  to  be  submitted  with  amendments, 
the  latter  case,  there  could  be  no  need  of  striking  out  the  preamble ;  in  the  for- 
mer, it  would  have  an  odd  and  incongruous  appearance.  >. 

The  preamble  of  the  existing  Constitution,  was  then  read  at  the  Clerk's  table. 

It  was  agreed  to  pass  by  this  resolution  for  the  present. 

The  third  resolution  was  then  read  as  follows : 

^  Resolvedj  That  the  twelfth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-second  sections  of  the  i»^ 
sent  Constitution  ou^ht  to  be  stricken  out,  as  no  longer  necessary." 

No  amendment  bemg  proposed. 

The  fourth  resolution  was  read,  viz : 

<*  Resolved,  That  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  ought  to  bo  held  sacred^ 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution." 

No  amendment  being  offered. 

The  fiilh  resolution  was  then  read  in  the  words  following : 

"  Resolved,  That  no  title  of  nobility  shall  be  created  or  granted,  and  no  person 
holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  King, 
Prince,  or  foreign  State,  shall  hold  any  ofiice  under  this  State." 

Mr.  Leigh  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  general  principle  of  policy  now  laid 
down,  but  could  not  consent  to  its  universality.  He  had  supposed  that  there  were 
few  persons  more  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  General  Government  than  he  was ; 
but,  for  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  present  provisions  of  law  went  far  enough.  He 
thought  there  might  be  such  a  thing  as  an  unreasonable  jealousy  of  that  Gt)vem- 
ment ;  and  he  could  not  consent  to  a  clause  whose  extent,  as  it  now  stood,  would  af> 
feet  all  justices  of  the  peace  and  militia  officers,  so  as  to  render  them  ineligible  to 
Conmaa,  and  might  even  raise  a  question  whether  counsel  temporarily  acUng  for 
the  United  States  in  their  professional  capacity,  would  not,  in  like  manner,  be  die- 
qualified.  He  was  in  favor  of  leaving  the  entire  subject  to  the  Legislature.  As 
to  that  clause  of  the  resolution  which  had  respect  to  titles  of  nobility,  any  body  might 
have  it  for  him  ;  he  felt  perfect  indifference  whether  it  was  out  or  m. 

Mr.  Doddridge  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  strikinff  out  the  words  "  United 
States  or."  ^ 

Mr.  Taylor,  after  some  commendatory  remarks  on  the  proviso  contained  in  the  Act 
of  Assembly  on  this  subject,  moved  that  it  be  inserted  by  way  of  amendment.  It  is 
in  the  words  following : 

"  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed,  as  to  prevent  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  sitting  as  County  Court  magistrates,  or  from  holding  offices  in 
the  militia,  or  so  as  to  exclude  any  person  receiving  a  pension  from  the  United  States, 
in  consequence  of  any  wound  received  in  war,  from  any  office  under  this  Common- 
wealth, on  account  of  such  pension ;  or,  so  as  to  create  any  exclusion  whatsoever,  of 
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militia  ofBeen  or  soldiera,  on  account  of  the  recompense  they  maj  receire  from  the 
United  States,  when  called  out  into  actual  duty." 

Mr.  Powell y  concurring  in  tlie  views  of  Mr.  Leiffh,  moved  to  amend  the  resolution 
by  striking  out  the  word  "  Resolved"  (in  effect  to  destroy  it.) 

The  Chair  decided  that  motions  to  improve  took  precedence  of  a  motion  to  destioy. 

Mr.  Mercer  suggested,  tliat  few  if  any  of  the  Constitutions  adopted  by  other  States 
of  the  Union  contained  any  reference  to  the  United  States'  Government  at  all ;  but 
were  so  framed  as  to  remain  entire  and  unaifected  if  that  Government  were  to  cease 
to  exist.  He  was  as  little  a  friend  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  looked  to  such 
an  event  with  as  unfeigned  and  deep-felt  a  horror  as  any  other  man ;  but,  he  never- 
theless approved  of  such  a  form  for  the  State  Constitutions.  One  grceat  end  to  be  at- 
tained by  it,  was,  to  enable  a  State  to  sustain  itself  as  a  distinct  and  perfect  Cvovern- 
ment,  even  amidst  all  the  anarchy  produced  by  so  calamitous  an  event,  as  a  forcible 
dissolution  of  tlie  Federal  Union.  The  defimtion  of  the  term  '*  office"  had  been  a 
subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  Legislature.  It  was  not  easy  legally  to  distinffuish 
an  "  office"  from  a  ^^  trust,"  as  relating  to  this  subject.  It  was  at  one  time  voted  that 
a  situation  in  the  Board  of  Public  Works  was  not  an  office,  and  members  of  that 
Board  were  allowed  to  serve  and  did  serve  in  Congress.  The  decision  was  after- 
wards otherwise.  So  of  prosecutor  for  the  Commonwealth.  The  gentJeman  from 
Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge,)  who  had  once  held  that  situation  while  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  this  State,  mid  contended  that  it  was  an  office,  and  wished  to  make  it  a 
ground  of  resignation. 

After  some  conversation  as  to  the  point  of  precedence  between  the  several  motions, 

Mr.  Leiffb  opposed  the  motion  of  his  colleague  (Mr.  Taylor,)  contending  that  the 
resolution  left  alone,  would  not  go  as  far  as  the  resolution  with  the  proviso  inserted. 
The  resolution  spoke  of  **  offices"  only;  the  statute,  of  *^  places*^  as  well  as  offices: 
and  the  latter  excluded  a  man  who  received  any  ^*  emolument"  from  the  General 
Government,  whether  he  held  an  office  under  it  or  not.  But  if  the  Constitution  once 
fixed  a  disqualification,  the  law  could  neither  increase  nor  diminish  it.  He  contended 
thit  a  citizen  of  Virginia  might  receive  emolument  from  the  United  States'  Gt>vem- 
ment,  and  yet  be  as  perfectly  independent  of  that  Government  as  could  be  imagined 
or  desired.  He  referred,  for  illustration,  to  temporary  mail-contractors :  the  profit 
they  receive,  purged  them  from  the  charge  of  dependence :  but  those  who  were  per- 
manently employed  as  mail-contractors,  stood  in  a  diffiirent  relation.  It  would  not, 
he  believed,  exclude  counsel  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United  StAiea pro  hacvice. 

Mr.  Taylor  did  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  with  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Leifh).  It 
was  with  great  diffidence  that  he  ventured  to  diffisr  from  him  at  any  time,  but  toe  best 
opinion  he  had  been  able  to  form  was,  that  if  the  resolution,  with  the  proviso  he  pro- 
posed to  annex  to  it,  should  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  the  Legislature  would 
not  be  inhibited  from  extending  the  dbqualification  beyond,  though  it  could  not  re- 
trench it  within  the  limit  set  by  that  instrument  For  the  same  reason  that  the  Le- 
ff'islature  had  a  right  to  create  the  present  disqualification,  it  might  extend  it,  just  as 
if  there  were  no  Constitutional  provision  upon  the  subject.  They  could  not  confer 
the  capacity  of  holding  office,  but  they  were  not  restrained  from  creating  an  incapa- 
city beyond  what  the  Constitution  declares.  He  had  wished  to  see  the  proviso  made 
a  part  of  tlie  Constitution,  because  he  viewed  it  as  important  to  Uie  perpetuation  of 
the  Federal  Government,  that  offices  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  held  under  it  and 
the  State  Governments  at  the  same  time.  None  could  be  more  sincerely  a  friend  to 
that  Government  than  he  was,  so  long  as  it  remained  within  its  own  legitimate 
sphere  and  sought  only  the  ends  for  which  it  was  established  :  and  believing  as  he 
did,  that  all  the  rich  blessings  which  had  been  hoped  for,  would  be  realized  from  its 
operation,  he  was  desirous,  as  its  best  safeguard,  to  prevent  its  interference  beyond 
its  own  appropriate  limits.  As  the  Legislature  had  thought,  and  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  believed,  continued  to  think,  uiat  offices  under  both  Governments  should  not 
be  in  the  same  hands,  and,  it  was  probable,  that  the  Legislature  would  continue  the 
same  incapacity  that  now  existed,  he  should  vote  for  the  insertion  of  the  proviso  and 
its  permanent  mcorporation  in  the  Constitution.  He  thought  tliat  offices  under  the 
two  Governments,  were  sufficiently  distinct — and  as  long  as  they  could  not  be  held 
by  the  same  person,  he  apprehended  no  danger  that  the  ^neral  Government  would 
accumulate  more  power  than  was  consistent  with  a  preservation  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States.  He  hoped  both  would  exist  happily  together  through  all  time.  At  all 
events,  from  the  temper  wliich,  at  present,  seemed  to  actuate  both  the  LegisUiture 
and  the  people  of  the  State,  he  was  warranted  to  expect  that  such  might  long  be  the 
case.  Yet  it  was  impossible  for  human  wisdom  to  foresee  what  chan^  of  opinion 
might  take  place :  and  the  danger  to  both  Governments  would  certainly  be  great, 
should  that  spirit  expire.  It  was  with  the  utmost  good  will  toward  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, that  he  offered  the  amendment,  seeking  to  strengthen,  not  to  impair  it,  to 
preserve,  not  to  destroy. 
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Mr.  Doddridge  next  addressed  the  Committee  : 

1  will  briefly  assign  to  the  Committee,  my  reasons  for  opposing  the  proviso,  and  in 
favour  of  my  amendment.  In  my  opinion,  tlie  safest  course  in  all  legislation,  is,  to 
take  care  to  have  the  text  of  a  resolution  or  section,  so  framed,  as  to  admit  of  no 
doubt  in  its  meaning,  nor  ambiguity  of  construction,  so  as  to  render  the  savings,  usu- 
ally  found  in- a  proviso,  unnecessary.  This  course,  commonly  avoids  the  doubts  and 
diiliculties  of  construction,  resulting  from  comparing  the  text  with  the  proviso,  and 
expounding  them  together.  If  tlie  proviso  should  be  rejected,  and  my  amendment 
prevail,  the  result  will  be,  that  it  will,  as  heretofore,  be  leit  to  every  future  Assembly 
to  determine,  whether,  and  how  far,  it  is  necessary  to  disqualify  persons  holding  ot- 
fice  under  the  United  States,  from  holding  an  office  under  this  State.  And  this  is  a 
power,  which  may  be  safely  left  with  Assemblies  to  exercise  or  not,  as  they  may  think 
politic,  under  existing  and  changing  circumstances. 

The  opinion  I  entertain  on  this  head,  is  tliat  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  urge 
from  the  time  this  Convention  met,  and  will  continue  to  urge,  until  its  labours  shall 
terminate.  That  opinion  is  this,  tlial  the  exercise  of  no  power  should  be  inhibitied 
to  future  Legislatures,  except  such  as  it  would  be  impolitic  and  immoral  to  exercise, 
at  any  future  time,  and  under  any  possible  circumstances.  Such,  for  instance,  as  tlie 
eetablishtnent  of  a  particular  religious  sect — passing  an  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts.  These  powers  ought  never  to  be  exercised. 
Their  exercise  would  be  immoral  and  impolitic,  at  any  time,  and  under  any  possible 
circumstances.  I  would,  therefore,  inhibit  their  exercise  forever.  Other  nowers,  and 
among  them,  the  disqualification  in  question,  are  not  of  that  character.  Public  secu- 
rily  may  require,  and  sound  morality  admit,  their  exercise  at  one  time,  and  not  at 
another;  and  these  times  and  circumstances,  may  safely  be  left  with  the  Legis- 
lature, as  they  now  are. 

The  report  will  then  shew,  that  the  proviso  was  rejected,  and  the  amendment 
adopted. 

Mr.  Summers  acknowledged  that  a  due  degree  of  jealousy  as  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  General  Government  was  salutary  and  proper,  but  thought  it  might  be  carried 
to  very  inconvenient  lengtlis,  and  would  then  produce  mischievous  consequences.  He 
could  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  as  to  the  fact,  that  the  present 
statutory  provision  was  approved  by  the  people — it  was  certainly  not  the  case  in  his 
part  of  the  State,  it  carried  that  unreasonable  jealousy  into  all  the  relations  of  th« 
citizens  to  the  General  Government.  A  contract  to  carry,  or  to  distribute  the  mail, 
deprived  a  man  of  all  right  to  office  under  the  State,  from  whence  great  inconve- 
nience was  experienced  in  the  West.  The  most  respectable  and  tnist-wortliy  men 
in  every  county  were  justices. of  tlie  peace — all  these  men  were  excluded  from  having 
any  thing  to  do  in  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  which  consequently  fell  into  hands 
much  less  worthy  of  trust,  and  thus  the  interests  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  so 
vitally  important  to  the  whole  community,  were  put  at  hazard.  He  was  for  leaving 
the  matter  to  Legislative  discretion,  and  they  were  much  more  likely  to  err  on  the 
side  of  extreme  caution  than  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Coalter  was  in  favour  of  the  amendment  in  order  that  the  subject  might  bs 
kept  before  the  Committee.  No  man  could  tell  how  far  the  Federal  Government,  by 
a  construction  of  the  Constitution,  or  by  amendments  to  it,  might  come  to  operate  ob 
the  local  concerns  of  the  States.  Should  the  power  of  carrying  on  Internal  Im- 
provements within  the  States  be  given  by  an  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
to  that  Government,  there  would,  he  foresaw,  be  a  need  of  such  a  clause  as  was  now 
proposed  to  be  inserted.  This  would  not  impede  nor  hasten  Uie  adoption  of  such 
amendment.  He  did  not  know,  for  his  part,  how  far  the  General  Government  might 
be  disposed  to  extend  its  hands  into  their  houses,  and  their  bed-chambers,  and  their 
kneading- troughs,  and  every  where  else.  A  repeal  of  the  existing  law  would  go  ftr 
to  pave  a  way  for  them.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  believed  Uiat  all  wisdom  and 
all  prudence  resided  in  any  Legislative  body  in  the  country,  and  he  tliought  that  some 
judicious  plan  should  be  interposed  to  guard  against  breakers  ahead. 

Mr.  Stanard  said,  that  a  few  observations  would  suffice  to  convince  the  Committee 
that  the  present  proposal  was  an  illustration  of  the  principle,  that  extreme  jealousy 
was  often  bUnd,  and  like  "  vaulting  ambition,"  sometimes  **  o'erleaped  itself  and  fell 
on  t'other  side."  He  referred  to  that  clause  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  relates  to 
this  subject,  and  which  he  said  had  obviously  been  the  result  of  extreme  jealousy, 
lest  the  interests  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  should  be  improperly  mingled; 
in  which  case  those  of  the  stronger  Government  would  always  be  sure  to  predominate. 
Ue  did  not  find  fault  witli  the  sentiment,  but  disapproved  of  the  shape  which  it  now 
proposed  to  assume,  because  the  measure  proposed,  would  have  the  certain  tendency 
to  produce  the  very  evil  sought  to  be  avoided.  There  was  no  proposition  which  he 
thought  would  more  readily  command  the  assent  of  reflecting  minds  than  this,  that 
as  &r  as  practicable,  it  was  desirable  that  the  functions  of  the  General  Govenunent 
should  be  exercised  through  organs  appointed  by,  and  pertaining  to,  the  State  Got- 
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ernment.  This  was  the  mott  effectual  atfegunid  against  the  absorbing  influence  of 
the  General  Government:  it  would  cause  that  power  to  look  to  the  Governments  of 
the  States  for  its  own  wholesome  and  efficient  operation,  and  prevent  the  Taat  mass 
of  patronage  which  must  otherwise  grow  out  of  the  appointment  of  all  tne  hoet«  of 
functionaries  that  must  be  spread  over  the  whole  country.  He  here  referred  to  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts  and  the  obligation  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  seek  out,  apprehend,  try,  convict  and  punish  offenders.  lie  then  went 
on  to  shew  that  this  would  be  in  a  great  degree  impracticable  without  the  aid  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  acting  under  State  authority.  Unless  they  were  allowed  to  issue 
their  warrants  for  the  apprehension  of  persons  accused,  cnmes  against  the  Union 
might  be  committed  with  impunity.  But  should  tlie  extreme  rigour  of  the  proposed 
proviso  be  introduced  into  the  Constitution,  the  moment  a  justice  did  tliis,  he  lost  him 
office,  and  his  office  being  forfeited,  the  validity  of  his  warrant  was  destroyed.  The 
only  remedy  then  would  t>e  to  call  in  a  host  of  United  States'  justices  for  the  purpose 
of  issuing  initiatory  process  and  carrying  the  laws  into  effect.  Mr.  S.  adverted  to  the 
mistaken  impression  which  hod  for  a  short  time  prevailed  in  the  Legislature,  where 
it  was  at  first  strenuously  insisted  on  as  necessary  to  witlihold  this  action  on  the  part 
of  State  functionaries,  by  way  of  guarding  against  Federal  influence  and  interference, 
but  the  delusion  had  speedily  been  dissipated.  The  question,  whether  under  the  ex- 
isting law,  a  magistrate  does  not  forfeit  nis  office  by  so  far  executing  a  <m«r  under  the 
United  States'  Government,  as  to  issue  process  for  that  Government,  had  not  yet  been 
tried ;  should  it  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  greatest  degree  of  private  distress 
must  ensue,  as  the  title  of  much  real  estate  depended  on  the  validity  of  the  act  of  m 
justice  in  taking  the  privy  examination  of  a.  feme  covert. 

Ue  had  known  a  case  of  utter  ruin  produced  by  a  justice  having  inadvertently 
taken  such  an  examination  after  receiving  the  appointment  of  a  petty  Post  Office  noi 
worth  six  dollars  a  year.  The  amendment  would  destrov  the  existing  facilkies  of 
giving  special  bail  in  the  counties,  without  coming  all  the  way  to  Richmond.  It 
would  prevent  the  use  of  any  of  tlie  jails  of  the  States  for  United  States'  criminals^ 
and  thus  oblige  the  General  Government  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  the  erec- 
tion of  prisons,  and  in  providing  all  the  necessary  officers  to  attend  them.  If  a  State 
Jailor  should  take  a  fee,  it  would  be  ^'  emolument"  under  the  General  Government: 
eo  he  must  guard  the  Federal  prisoners  for  nothing  or  not  guard  them  at  all.  It  would 
prevent  the  summoning  of  Federal  juries  ;  for,  every  juryman,  who  should  receive  m 
fee  from  tlie  United  States  would  be  incapable  of  any  office  under  the  Suite.  He 
could  go  on  till  night  in  tracing  out  such  consequences.  He  hoped  the  amendment 
would  not  prevail :  all  that  was  necessary,  was  to  exclude  Ironi  State  employment  all 
who  should  hold  i^M  of  emolument  under  the  United  States'  Government. 

Mr.  Taylor  said,  he  was  far  from  supposing  that  the  amendment  would  make  jthe 
provisions  of  tlie  Constitution  exactly  what  Uiey  ought  to  be,  oc  the  best  that  possibly 
could  be ;  but  he  wished  tlie  subject  to  be  retained  before  the  Committee,  subject  to 
the  suggestions  of  gentlemen  who  would  improve  it.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Stanard,  he 
thought  it  a  very  curious  thing,  seeing  the  provisions  of  the  proviso  had  been  passed 
•a  far  back  as  1786,  tliat  none  of  the  many  formidable  consequences  enumerated  by 
the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania  had  as  yet  grown  out  of  it.  It  was  now  the  law 
of  the  landj  as  much  as  if  it  were  in  the  Constitution — and  yet  none  of  these  things  had 
happened.  The  justices  issued  tlieir  warrants,  the  jailors  took  tlieir  fees,  the  juries 
perlorined  their  duty,  and  all  tilings  went  on  very  smoothly.  As  to  justices  profess- 
mg  to  act  after  their  office  was  vacated  by  law,  no  law  nor  Constitution  either  could 
provide  against  the  consequences.  But  he  could  not  a^ee  tliat  the  issuing  of  a  jus- 
tice's warrant  was  exercising  any  trust  under  the  United  States.  A  justice  had  e 
right  under  the  common  law  to  apprehend  persons  charged  with  crime,  ond  transmit 
them  to  the  place  where  they  could  be  tried.  He  was  acting  under  the  Common- 
wealth and  not  under  the  Federal  Government.  Such  was  llie  common  sense 
construction  of  the  lew — and  why  not  of  tlie  same  words,  if  in  the  Constitution  ? 
But  to  prevent  all  doubt,  the  proviso  could  be  modified. 

The  question  beinff  taken  on  Mr.  Taylor's  amendment,  it  was  rejected — Ayes  16. 

The  question  was  uien  put  on  Mr.  Doddridge's  amendment,  and  decided  in  the  af* 
firmative— Ayes  41,  Noes  39. 

So  the  Committee  agreed  to  strike  out  the  words  "  United  States  oty*  confining  the 
prohibition  to  offices  under  foreign  Governments. 

The  sixth  resolution,  being  literally  the  same  as  the  ninth  resolution  of  the  Legie* 
lative  Committee,  and  wliich  has  been  adopted  (relating  to  the  freedom  of  religion) 
was  stricken  out. 

The  Committee  then  again  took  up  the  resolutions  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Claiborne  moved  to  strike  out  the  second  resolution  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"  Resolvedt  That  there  shall  be  a  Privy  Council  or  Council  of  State,  consisting  of 
four  members,  to  be  chosen  by  joint  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Assembly ,  to  assist  in  the 
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administntion  of  Groveniment ;  one  of  whom  shall  be  choaen  fVom  the  oonntry  Weet 
of  the  Alleghanj  Mountams ;  one  from  the  Valley  between  the  Alleehany  and  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains ;  one  from  the  country  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  wove  the  head  of 
mde-water ;  and  one  from  the  country  between  the  head  or  Tide-water  and  the  Atp 
lantic.  They  shall  annually  choose  out  of  their  own  body  a  President,  who,  in  case 
of  the  death,  inability  or  necessary  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  Goyemment, 
shall  act  as  Lieutenant-Governor.  Three  members  shall  be  sufficient  to  act,  and 
their  advice  and  proceedings  shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  signed  by  the  memben 
present,  to  any  part  whereof  any  member  may  enter  his  dissent,  and  to  be  laid  before 
the  General  Assembly,  when  called  for  by  them.  They  may  appoint  their  own  Clerk; 
who  shall  have  a  salary  fixed  by  law,  and  shall  take  an  oatn  of^  secrecy  in  such  mat- 
ters as  he  shall  be  required  or  directed  to  conceal.  A  sum  of  monej  shall  be  appro- 
priated by  law  and  divided  annually  among  the  members  in  proportion  to  their  atten- 
dance ;  and  they  shall  be  incapable  during  their  continuance  m  office  of  sitting  in 
either  House  of  Assembly.  The  two  memoers  who  receive  the  smallest  number  of 
yotes  shall  go  out  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  be  ineligible  for  the  three  next,  and 
the  remaining  two,  at  the  end  of  three  years  thereafter ;  and  be  ineligible  for  the  same 
period  of  three  years.  These  vacancies,  as  well  as  those  oc^isioned  by  death  or  in- 
capacity, shall  be  filled  by  new  elections,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  re- 
strictions." 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  called  for  a  division  of  the  question ;  and  it  was  divided  accordingly. 
Whereupon,  the  question  being  put  on  striking  out,  it  was  decided  in  the  negative — 
Ayes  34,  Noes  48. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  the  following  supplementary  amendments  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Report,  were  agreed  to : 

**  First,  That  the  term  of  the  Governor's  office,  shall  commence  on  the  first  djy  of 
January,  succeeding  his  election,  or  on  such  other  day,  as  the  Le^lature  may  from 
time  to  time  designate :  Second,  That  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  to  be  elected  in 
the  same  manner,  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  term,  with  the  Governor: 
Third,  That  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  shall  be  chosen  from  such  per- 
sons only,  as  are  native  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  attained  the  a^  of 
thirty  years,  and  have  been  citizens  of  tlie  State,  during  the  five  years  immediately 
precemng  the  election  :  Fourth,  That  both  the  Grovernor  and  Lieutenant-Governor, 
shall  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  to  be  determined  by  law,  and  to  be 
neither  increased  nor  diminished,  during  the  term  for  which  they  shall  have  been 
elected,  and  they  shall  be  liable  to  be  impeached  and  removed  from  office,  for  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors :  Fifth,  Resohedy  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Governor  to  execute  or  cause  to  be  executed  all  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth— to  communicate  to  the  Legislature  at  every  session,  the  condition  of  the 
State,  and  to  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  expe- 
dient. He  shall  also  be  Commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
State — shall  have  power  to  convene  the  Legislature,  when  in  his  opinion  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State  may  require  it— to  fill  vacancies  occurring  during  the  recess  of  the 
Legislature,  in  offices,  the  appointment  to  which  is  vested  in  the  Legislative  body ; 
and  to  conduct  either  in  person,  or  by  such  agents  as  the  Le^slature  may  designate, 
all  negotiations  and  correspondence  with  other  and  foreign  States." 

Mr.  Mercer  now  called  up  a  resolution  sometime  since  offered  by  him,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

«  Resolved,  That  all  taxes  on  lands,  slaves  and  horses,  shall  be  founded  on  a  fair  as- 
sessment of  their  value  ;  that  no  one  of  these  subjects  shall  be  taxed  separately  from 
the  other  two,  and  that  when  taxed,  the  same  rate  shall  be  charged  and  levied 
upon  all." 

In  a  brief  explanation  of  this  amendment,  Mr.  Mercer  stated  his  estimate  of  the 
present  value  of  lands  in  the  Commonwealth  to  be  ninety  millions  of  dollars:  slaves 
sixty-seven  and  a  half  millions  :  and  horses  thirteen  and  a  half  millions.  The  sup- 
posed disparity  of  taxation  between  lands  and  slaves  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  stated  his  intention  to  offer  the  following  as  a  substitute  : 

"  Resolved,  T\i9X  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  impose  taxes,  ought  to  be  so 
limited  as  to  prohibit  the  imposition  on  property,  either  real  or  personal,  of  any  other 
than  an  ad  valorem  tax  :  and  that,  in  apportioning  this  tax,  either  for  State  or  county 
purposes,  the  lands,  the  slaves,  the  horses,  and  lUl  the  other  visible  property  of  each 
individual  in  the  community,  (except  household  furniture,  wearing  apparel,  and  such 
other  articles  of  property  an  may  be  exempted  by  law,)  ou^ht  to  be  valued  and  taxed 
in  proportion  to  their  value :  Provided,  koweter,  That  no  individual,  whose  taxable 
property  does  not  exceed  in  value  dollars,  shall  be  subject  to  any  property  tax 

whatever ;  And  provided,  moreover,  That  the  Legislature  may  impose  on  all  prof^ 
stons  and  occupations  usually  resorted  to  for  support  or  profit,  such  tax  as  may  be 
deemed  reasonable." 
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Mr.  F.  said,  hh  object  was  to  tax  the  entire  capital  of  the  communitT ;  thtt  of  Mr. 
M.  to  tax  only  lands,  slaves  and  horses.  His  plan  had  been  tried  in  Maryland,  and 
SQcceeded  to  entire  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  the  gentleman  had  misapprehended  his  amendment-^t  did  not 
confine  taxation  at  all,  but  proposed  a  certam  ratio  between  these  three  as  present 
subjects  for  it ;  being  designed  as  a  guaranty  against  the  disproportionate  taxation  of 
slaves. 

After  a  fnw  fbrther  remarks  in  explanation  of  his  object, 

Mr.  Mercer  moved  that  the  Committee  rise.     It  rose  accordingly. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Powell  moved  to  meet  on  Monday,  at  10  o'clock,  but  it  wis  ne- 
gatived— Ayes  39,  Noes  44. 

The  House  then  adjoomed. 


MONDAY,  Decxmber  14,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rey.  Blr. 
Hoerner  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  House  immediately  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Doddridge  in  tha 
Chair. 

Mr.  Summers  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

« 1.  Resolved^  That  each  county  ought  to  be  divided  into  wards^  that  there  shall  bo 
not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven,  in  any  one  county.  That  there  oncht  to  be 
elected  in  each  ward,  by  the  voters  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  one  commissioner,  and  that  the  commissioners  elected  in  the  seyeral 
wards,  ought  to  form  a  Board  of  Police  for  their  respective  counties. 

"  2.  Resolved f  That  the  commissioners  of  police  ought  to  £0  out  of  office,  <me  at 
the  end  of  each  year,  to  be  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  lot ;  and  that  sncees- 
sors  ought  to  be  elected  by  their  respective  wards,  to  serve  for  a  number  of  year* 
equal  to  the  number  of  commissioners  in  such  county,  so  that  one  commissioner  of 
police  may  be  chosen  in  each  county,  at  every  annual  election. 

*<  3.  Resolved^  That  the  Boards  of  Police  ought  to  be  charged  with  the  superintendence 
and  direction  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  their  respective  counties — ^with  power  to  as- 
sess, levy,  and  cause  to  be  collected,  all  local,  county,  or  ward  taxes,  ana  to  direct  tha 
disbursement  of  the  same,  to  superintend  all  provisions  and  expenditures  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor ,  and  tliat  the  opening,  preserving,  and  improving  of  the  public  roads 
and  other  highways,  with  the  erection  of  bridges,  and  other  pubhc  structures,  ought 
to  be  confid^  to  the  boards  of  poUce. 

«  4.  Resolved,  That  it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  the  several  Boards  of  Police  ftom 
time  to  time,  or  whenever  required  by  the  Xjrovemor,  to  recommend  to  him  suitable 
persons  to  fill  the  offices  of  iustice  of  the  peace,  and  to  make  any  other  recommen- 
dations, and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  reouired  by  law. 

«  5.  Resolved  J  That  the  proceedings  of  the  several  Boards  ought  to  be  recorded  and 
preserved  by  such  officer  as  the  Creneral  Araembly  shall  designate,  and  that  the  Com- 
missioners ought  to  receive  a  moderate  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  county  fbndv. 

"  6.  Resolvedf  Tnat  each  commissioner  of  police  ou^t  to  be  a  conservator  of 
the  peace  within  his  county,  and  if  holding  no  office,  or  emploj^ent,  incompatible 
with  tliat  of  justice  of  the  peace,  ought  to  be  mcluded  in  the  commission  of  the  peace.** 

In  supporting  the  resolutions,  Mr.  Summers  said,  he  was  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieved that  there  were  certain  a  priori  principles,  which  entered  into  the  formation  of 
an  just,  or  fVee  Governments,  notwithstanding  the  arguments,  which  he  had  heard  in 
disparagement  of  this  opinion — principles,  which  if  disregarded,  must,  in  a  greater, 
or  less  degree,  mark  the  t3rrannical  character  of  the  Government  fixmi  which  uiey  are 
excluded.  One  of  those  principles  long  concurred  in  by  eveiy  fnend  of  rational  free- 
dom, was,  that  the  contributions  levied  from  the  people,  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  re- 
gulated and  controlled  by  those  who  pay  them.  That  the  taxing  power  can  of  right, 
only  reside  with,  and  be  exercised  by  agents,  chosen  immediately  by  the  f>eople,  and 
accountable  directly  to  them  for  the  exercise  of  this  power.  These  principles  form- 
ing the  very  foundation  of  our  potitical  institutions,  are  entirely  disre^rarded  in  the 
imposition  of  a  large  portion  of^the  taxes  paid  by  the  people  of  Virginia.  In  the 
form  of  county  levies,  our  County  Courts  exercise  under  our  present  system,  a  mom 
extensive  power  of  taxation  in  many  of  the  counties  than  that  exercised  by  the  Le- 
gblature. 

Therepairing  of  the  highwa3rs — the  erection  of  public  buildings,  and  various  other  ob- 
jects of  expenditure  placed  under  their  controul,  calls  into  exercise,  an  aufliorityin 
reUtMD  to  taxation,  which,  in  his  opinion  ought  to  be  placed  in  other  hands.    The 
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Coanty  Cowts,  he  taid,  do  not  emanate  either  direotly ,  or  indirectly  firom  the  people ; 
they  are  not  reeponnble  to  them  in  any  form,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  fit  agents  to 
decide  on  the  extent  of  the  public  burdens,  or  the  expenditure  of  the  public  funds. 
To  subject  the  people  to  be  tnus  taxed,  by  agents  in  whose  selection  they  hare  never 
been  consulted,  was  clearly  a^nst  the  Republican  maxim  insisted  upon,  where  its 
application  was  much  less  obvious ;  that  the  taxes  of  the  State,  ought  to  be  granted 
by  the  people  of  the  State.  In  looking  around  for  a  substitute  for  the  County  Courts 
in  relation  to  this  particular  power,  now  exercised  by  them,  he  had  consulted  the  ex- 
perience  and  example  of  soiue  or  our  sister  States,  and  the  opinions  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  our  own  Statesmen,*  and  the  several  conclusions  of  his  mind  had 
resulted  in  the  propositions  under  consi^ration.  They  covered  less  ground  than  they 
probably  would  have  done,  bad  he  not  witnessed  the  previous  discussions— discussions, 
which  had  evinced  the  reluctance  with  which  any  changes  were  to  be  made  in  our  ex- 

._.:_  _ : — ^'.^..^ J  — »: — i-_i_  *u-_^  which  proposedany  modification  of  the  powers 

d  listened  to  all  the  reasoning  which  had  been 
,  without  concurring  in  the  animated  eulog^iee 
which  had  been  pronounced  upon  them  on  the  one  side,  or  the  general  condemnation 
which  they  had  called  forth  on  the  other :  he  regarded  them  as  valuable  in  many  points 
of  view,  and  was  satisfied  that  they  would  not  be  less  so,  if  deprived  of  son^e  of  their  ano- 
malous powers.  He,  however,  took  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  general  respec- 
tability and  inte^rrity  of  the  magistrates  of  the  State,  so  far  as  he  had  nad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becommg  acquainted  with  them,  and  particularlv  of  those  in  tliat  quarter  of 
the  Commonweal^  in  which  he  was  meet  familiar :  he  believed  as  few  abuses  oc- 
curred in  the  exercise  of  their  various  powers,  as  ought  reasonably  to  be  expected  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  their  creation,  and  the  great  diversity  of  subjects  confided 
to  them.  With  the  Judicial  powers  of  the  County  Courts,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
inclination  tp  interfere;  those  courts,  he  believed,  administered  justice  as  cheaply, 
and  as  satisfkctorily,  in  the  ordinary  and  less  complicated  class  of  cases,  as  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  from  any  tribunals,  which  might  be  devised  to  supply  their  place 
in  the  general  administration  of  justice ;  and  as  the  power  was  about  to  be  given  to 
the  Legislature  to  make  such  alterations  and  modifications  in  the  jurisdictions  of 
those  courts,  as  experience  might  dictate,  he  hoped  those  would  become  satisfied  who 
looked  to  the  County  Courts  with  less  confidence  than  he  did. 

The  power  of  perpetuating  their  own  body — of  making  all  appointments  to  county 
oflSoes,  and  levying  and  disbursing  the  oounty  taxes,  were  the  anomalous,  and  incon- 
gruous powers,  which  in  his  humble  judgment  ought  to  be  lodged  with  persons  elec- 
ted immediately  by  the  people. 

Our  County  Courts  on  the  creation  of  a  new  county,  are  usually  composed  of  per- 
BOOM  recommended  to  the  Governor  by  the  Delegates,  or  Senators  from  the  adjoining 
counties,  and  thenceforward  the  addition  of  their  members,  depends  alone  on  the 
choice  of  those  already  on  the  bench.  The  objections  to  this  mode  of  keeping  up  the 
miccession,  are  many,  and  obvious,  and  no  where  placed  in  stronger  points  of  view 
than  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  letter  before  alluded  to.  As  far  as  his  recollection  ex- 
tended, no  one  had  defended  this  course  of  appointment  as  correct  in  principle,  or 
desirable  in  practice :  the  only  difference  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  in  devising  a 
mode  fiee  from  objection.  Elections  by  the  people  of  Judicial  officers  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  decide  between  those  who  supported,  and  those  who  opposed  their 
election,  is,  perhaps,  among  all  the  modes  of  appointment,  the  most  objectionable.  To 

•  "  In  the  Leeislaiurc,  the  Ilouso  of  Roprcrtf-niativoB  ii  choten  by  less  than  half  the  people,  and  not 
at  a]  1  in  proportion  to  those  who  do  chooso.  J'he  Senate  are  «till  more  disproportionate,  and  for  long 
terms  of  irresponsibility.     In  the  PIxecntivc,  tlie  Governor  is  entirely  independent  of  the  choice  of  the 

Jeople,  and  of  thetr  control ;  hi*  Council  oquiilly  so,  and  at  beit  but  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  waj^n.  In  the 
udiciarr,  the  Judges  of  the  bifheiit  courts  arr-  dependent  on  none  but tliemsclves.  In  England,  where 
Judges  were  named  and  roniovablo  at  the  will  of  an  hereditary  Executive,  from  which  branch  most  mis- 
rule was  fearfd,  and  has  flowed,  it  was  a  jfrent  point  eained.  by  fixing  them  for  life,  to  make  them  inde- 
pendent of  that  Executive.  But  in  a  Govt^rnment  founded  on  the  public  will,  this  principle  operate! 
10  aa  opposite  direction,  aiid  against  that  will.  There,  too.  they  were  still  removable  on  a  concur- 
rence of  the  Executive  and  Leffi^lativo  branches.  But  we  have  made  them  independent  of  the  nation 
iUeif.  They  are  irreraovablo,  but  by  their  own  body,  for  any  depravities  of  conduct,  and  even  by  their 
own  body  for  the  imbecilities  of  dotajje.  Tho  justices  of  the  mferior  courts  are  self-chosen,  are  for 
life,  and  perpetuate  their  own  body  in  iuccpssioo  forever,  so  that  a  fkction  once  possessing  themselvea 
fff  the  bench  of  a  county,  can  never  be  broken  up,  but  hold  their  county  in  chains,  forever  mdissoluble. 
Yet  these  justices  are  the  real  Executive  as  well  as  Judiciary,  in  all  our  minor  and  most  ordinary  con- 
cprns.  They  tax  ns  al  will ;  fill  the  offic<»  of  Hheriff,  the  most  important  of  all  the  Executive  officers 
of  the  county :  name  nearly  all  our  niilitnrv  kiiders,  which  leaders,  once  named,  are  removable  but  by 
thrmaelves.  The  juries,  our  judges  of  all  fact,  and  of  law  when  they  choose  it,  are  not  selected  by 
the  people,  nor  amenable  to  them.  Thev  nro  chosen  by  an  officer  named  by  the  court  and  Executive. 
Chosen,  did  I  say  ?  Picked  up  by  the  shcrilf  from  the  lounging*  of  the  court  vard,  after  every  thing  re- 
spectable has  retired  from  it.  Where  then  is  our  Republicanism  to  be  found  f  Not  in  our  Constitution 
ri?rtainly,  but  merely  in  Uie  spirit  of  our  pi-ojilc.  That  would  oblige  even  a  despot  to  govern  us  Ea- 
publiconly.  Owing  to  this  spirit,  and  to  nntliing  in  the  form  of  our  Constitution,  all  things  have  gone 
well.  But  tivis  fact,  so  triumphantly  mi»<iuotod  by  the  enemies  of  reformation,  is  not  the  fhiit  of  o»r 
Constitution,  but  has  prevailed  in  spite  of  it.  Oar  Ainetionaries  have  done  well,  becatwe  generally 
hoaeit  man.     If  soy  w»rs  not  so,  they  feared  to  ahsw  iU**-^J^9tr99n'*  Works,  toI.  4,  pp.  286, 987. 
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confide  the  power  of  appointment  to  the  Goremor,  without  the  aid  of  a  recoromend- 
inff  body,  might  be  an  unwise  extension  of  patronage,  and  in  most  instances,  it 
would  leave  the  appointments  to  be  made  on  private  and  irresponsible  advice. 

The  Boards  of  Police,  he  thought,  would  be  free  from  either  class  of  those  objec- 
tions, and  offered  a  safe  alternative,  not  only  for  the  recommending  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  but  of  many  other  of  the  county  officers.  Elected  directly  by  the  people,  ap- 
pointments through  their  instrumentality  would  assume  somewhat  of  a  popular  ch«r 


the  convenience  of  the  people,  and  to  the  fi^ess  and  qualifications  of  the  penwns  to 
be  appointed,  than  can  M  expected  in  thepresent  mode  of  selection. 

It  is  said,  that  the  taxing  power  of  the  Oounty  Courts,  has  its  foundation  in  Lera- 
lative  enactments,  and  may,  therefore,  be  transferred  at  the  pleasure  of  that  bcrajr. 
That  this  experiment  ought  not  to  be  engrailed  on  the  or^nic  law,  because,  experi- 
ence may  not  demonstrate  its  beneficial  character,  and  if  it  shall  turn  out  prejudicial, 
the  ordinary  Legislature  cannot  remedy  the  evU.  These  arguments,  he  thought^ 
would  lose  much  of  their  force  by  reflecting,  that,  the  power  <^  taxation  was  among 
the  most  delieate  of  the  powers  of  Government,  and  which,  a  firee  people  will  always 
regard  with  the  greatest  sensibility :  those  considerations,  he  thought,  strongly  re- 
commended a  disposition  of  this  power  by  the  Constitution,  in  preference  to  leaving 
it  to  the  discretion  of  the  General  Assembly.  Experience,  he  said,  proved  the  ten- 
dency of  that  body  to  acciunulate,  rather  than  diminish,  the  powers  of  those  courts, 
and  that  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  from  the  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  an- 
nually returned  as  members  of  the  Legislature.  However  valuable  the  services  of 
those  gentlemen,  and  he  felt  no  disposition  to  question  their  merits,  the  Committee 
must  recollect,  that  their  number  varied  throughout  the  State,  firom  two  thousand 
eight  hundred,  to  three  thousand  four  hundred;  and,  he  put  it  to  gentlemen  fairly  and 
frankly  to  decide,  whether  this  bod^  of  men,  permanent  in  their  offices,  and  exer- 
cising great  influence  over  public  opinion,  and  over  the  persons  and  property  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  were  likely  to  lose  any  of  their  powers  or  patronage  by  the  action  of 
the  ordinary  Legislature.  He  believed,  that  if  a  transfer  of^the  taxing  and  appointing 
powers,  was  ever  to  take  place,  it  must  be  through  the  instrumentidity  of  the  Con> 
Tention. 

The  objection  founded  on  the  unchangeable  character  of  a  Constitutional  pro- 
yision,  he  thought^  not  entitled  to  the  weight  which  some  gentlemen  seemed  disposed 
to  ascribe  to  it,  as  it  would  be  perceived,  that  the  resolutions  under  consideration  pro- 
posed to  ingrail  but  the  skeleton  of  this  branch  of  the  Government  on  the  funda- 
mental law,  and  that  the  Legislature  would  be  plenary,  as  to  the  extent — and  the 
manner  of  exercising  the  powers  proposed  to  be  delegated,  would  have  entire  control 
in  limiting  and  directing  tne  powers  of  taxation,  and  in  regulating  its  exercise  in  all 
the  details  :  That  while  the  Constitution  would  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  agents, 
every  thing  else  connected  with  the  agency,  would  be  left  to  Legislative  provision 
and  modification. 

He  begged  leave,  to  anticipate  anotlier  objection  which  had  been  suggested  to  him 
elsewhere:  That  the  County  Court  magistrates,  although,  not  electedT>y  the  people, 
or  responsible  to  them,  were  safe  depositories  of  the  power  of  taxing,  because,  tney 
are  themselves  included  in  the  effect  of  every  tax  which  they  impose.  To  this  argu- 
ment, he  answered,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  justices,  were  usually  appointed  in 
the  neighborhoods  near  their  respective  court  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the 
regular  holding  of  the  courts,  and  the  result  not  unfrec^uently  was,  that  both  taxation 
and  expenditure  were  governed  by  this  circumscribed  interest,  to  thb  serious  neglect 
of  more  distant  sections  of  the  counties :  Tliat  justices  of  the  peace  were  frequently 
contractors  for  work  to  be  done  under  the  authority  of  the  courts  of  which  they  were 
members,  and  so  became  more  interested  in  the  imposition  of  taxes,  than  was  con- 
sistent with  a  fair  and  impartial  discharge  of  the  auties  of  laying  them.  But  the 
public  may  suffer  as  much  by  tlie  courts*  refusing  to  provide  for  the  erection  ^of 
oridges,  and  other  oublic  structures,  and  the  repairs  of  the  highways,  as  by  an  excess 
of  taxation ;  and  if^  the  justices  furnish  security  against  inordinate  levies  by  the  por- 
tions which  they  must  necessarily  pay,  the  same  considerations  may  in  many  instan- 
ces, lead  to  very  injurious  omissions  of  public  works  intimately  connected  with  the 
best  interests  of  their  coimties — transfer  this  power  to  boards  of  police  elected  in  the 
different  wards  of  each  county,  and  you  will  place  the  duties  and  powers  in  the  hands 
of  persons  stimulated  by  the  confidence  of  tneir  fellow  citizens,  and  whose  conduct 
will  be  regulated  bv  accountability  to  public  opinion,  and  responsibili^  to  the  con- 
stituent b(^y,  which  rarely  fails  to  bring  into  action  the  best  means  of*^  effecting  the 
proposed  ends.  Commissioners  so  elected,  can  scarcely  fail  to  bring  into  the  pub- 
lic service,  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  wants,  the  interests,  and  abilities  or  the 
people  of  their  respective  counties,  with  a  greater  degree  of  symptOby  in  their  wel- 
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fiure  and  proeperlty,  than  the  justices  of  the  peace  can  be  supposed  to  possess,  who 
are,  and  ought  to  bo  selected  without  peculiar  regard  to  those  qualifications. 

Mr.  S.  requested  gentlemen  to  reflect,  that  they  had  the  benefit  of  experience  to 
guide  them  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  committing  the  subject  of  local  taxation  to 
agents  elected  by  the  people :  he  reminded  the  Committee,  of  the  taxes  imposed  and 
disbursed  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  poor,  by  overseers  elected  in  the 
different  parishes,  and  appealed  to  the  experience  of  those  who  had  been  most  atten- 
tive to  such  subjects,  if  the  poor  rates  were  not  more  judiciously  applied,  and  gene- 
rally managed  with  more  economy  than  the  county  levies. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  Boards  of  Police,  Mr.  S.  said,  he  looked 
to  more  equal  distributions  of  the  public  burdens ;  he  anticipated  the  abolition  of  the 
poll-tax,  which  exacted  equal  contributions  from  the  same  number  of  individuals, 
whether  poor  and  destitute,  or  possessed  of  the  greatest  affluence,  provided  they  shall 
be  without  slaves.  This  mode  of  assessing  the  county  taxes,  he  thought,  must  shortly 
give  place  to  a  property  tax,  requiring  greater  care,  system  and  skill,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  details,  than  had  been  heretofore  called  for  by  our  loose  and  unequal  capi- 
tation tax — and  for  the  assessment  and  administration  of  the  revenue  of  the  counties 
npon  such  improved  principles,  the  proposed  Boards  of  Police  would  be  found  peculi- 


contribution,  could  not  well  imamne  the  injustice  of  our  road  laws  in  their  operation 
on  those  quarters  of  the  State  where  there  are  but  few  slaves,  and  much  of  the  land 
unoccupied,  and  held  by  non-resident  proprietors.  There  the  poor  man  is  called  upon 
to  contribute  an  equal  share  of  labor  and  money,  with  the  ricfi  in  opening  and  im- 
proving the  roads  of  the  country ;  there  those  avenues  of  intercourse  and  internal 
trade  are  mainly  created  and  sustained  by  the  labor  of  the  settlers,  who  have 
comparatively  but  little  interest  in  their  results,  while  the  larger  proprietors,  whose 
estates  are  opened  to  settlements  and  sales,  and  essentially  enhanced  in  value  by  those 
operations,  most  frequently  bear  no  part  of  the  burdens  of  the  improvement.  More 
enlightened  legislation,  he  thought,  must  very  shortly  change  our  system  in  those 
particulars,  by  transferring  the  weight  of  contribution  from  the  persons,  to  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  country. 

lliere  was  another  subject  of  great  interest,  for  the  management  of  which  he 
thought  those  Boards  of  rolice  would  be  particularly  adapted.  He  meant  Uie  super- 
intendence of  primary  education.  This  wss  in  some  measure  a  complex,  and  in  every 
point  of  view,  a  verj  delicate  and  important  trust ;  on  the  successful  management  of 
which,  much  of  individual  happiness,  and  national  prosperity  must  depend.  He  be- 
lieved it  essential  to  the  success  of  an}r  system  of  general  education,  that  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  should  be  enlisted  in  its  favour,  by  giving  them  some  participa- 
tion and  controul  in  its  direction  and  application.  A  system  of  education  calculated 
to  carry  its  blessing  equally  to  the  cottage,  and  the  wealthy  farmhouse ;  which  shall 
place  the  means  ot  instruction  equally  within  tlie  reach  of  all,  and  teach  those  prac- 
tical lessons  of  equality  which  are  acquired  in  common  schools,  supported  at  the 
common  expense,  were  among  the  most  important  benefits  which  he  hoped  from  the 
re-organization  of  the  Government. 

He  however  disclaimed  any  wish,  or  intention,  of  drawing  upon  the  wealth  of  one 
part  of  tlie  State,  to  educate  the  children  of  another :  the  imputation  of  such  a  design 
ne  ^aid  was  wholly  gratuitous,  and  without  the  slightest  ground  on  which  to  found 
such  a  suspicion.  No  man  felt  more  strongly  than  he  did,  the  injustice  of  the  impu- 
tation ;  his  mind  revolted  as  strongly  fr-om  any  such  sinister  design,  as  it  did  against 
the  injustice  of  exciting  local  apprehensions,  when  no  reasonable  grounds  of  fear  were 
to  be  found.  The  friends  of  education  in  the  West,  he  was  satisfied,  never  contem- 
plated in  their  most  Uberal  views,  any  resources  for  the  expense  of  education,  beyond 
what  the  Literary  Fund  may  reasonably  spare  to  that  purpose,  other  than  contribu- 
tions within  the  wards,  or  school  districts,  for  tlie  support  of  each  particular  school. 
Many,  he  believed,  were  prepared  to  place  the  burdens  of  education  on  the  property 
of  the  country,  by  supporting  well-organized,  and  well  conducted  schools,  by  assess- 
ments upon  each  distnct,  according  to  the  property  and  ability  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  he  hoped  pubhc  opinion  would  shortly  authorise  a  fair  experiment  upon  those 
principles. 

He  had  adverted  to  education  in  part,  because  of  the  unspeakable  importance  of 
its  influence  on  our  Government;  resting  as  it  dbes  on  public  morals  and  general  in- 
telligence. Early  elementary  instruction,  he  said,  was  the  great  preservative,  pledge, 
and  safeguard  of  our  free  institutions :  as  to  our  parchment  Constitutions,  he  regarded 
them  but  as  pack-thread  and  paper,  unless  sustained  by  morals,  intelligence,  and  the 
social  virtues.  Whenever  his  anxieties  rose  on  the  subject  of  the  perpetuity  of  our 
representative  system,  his  mind  invariabljf  turned  to  education  for  aU  his  hopes — 
here  liberty  was  secuxed  at  its  source :  wmle  the  fountain  is  pure  at  its  head,  occa- 
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nonal  tmbidnaM  in  the  itreain  can  prodaca  no  laatin^  difeaoM  in  thd  body  poUtie. 
The  safety  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  wa£  persuaded,  could  only  be  secured  by  the 
knowledge,  discrimination,  and  habits  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  directors  of 
its  destiny — ^in  their  morals  and  patriotism  all  must  rest.  IJe  asked  the  indulgence 
of  the  Committee  for  the  time  wnich  he  had  occupied  with  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  lay  in  his  wa^,  or  he  should  not  have  touched  upon  it ;  but  having  adverted  to 
it|  he  found  it  sufficient  to  restrain  his  reflection  on  a  topic  of  so  much  interest. 

In  explaining  that  part  of  his  plan  which  proposed  to  give  to  the  Boards  of  Police, 
the  nomination  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  Mr.  S.  said,  the  abolition  of  the  present 
mode  of  recommending  those  officers,  he  found  encountered  the  prejudices  resulting 
from  long  usage,  and  that  the  feature  of  self^perpetuation,  would  not  be  yielded  with- 
out  great  reluctance,  if  at  all.  Still,  however,  he  hoped  that  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  concur  with  him  in  thu  particular  provision,  but  should  he  be  mistaken 
in  this  anticipation,  that  part  of  the  resolution  might  be  rejected,  without  materiallv 
affecting  the  general  objects  for  which  the  scheme  was  intended  to  provide,  although 
not  without,  in  his  opinion,  serious  disadvantage  ;  so  also,  as  to  the  provision  which 
proposes  to  confer  on  the  police-commissioners  the  powers  of  conservators  of  the 
peace.  There  are  many  wno  cannot  iVom  incompatible  official  situations,  hold  seats 
on  the  bench  of  the  County  Courts,  and  yet  be  of  great  value  to  the  community  as 
police-commissioners,  and  as  guardians  of  the  public  tranquillity. 

The  records  of  those  Boarcb  he  presumed  would  be  confided  to  the  clerks  of  the 
County  Courts ;  but  as  some  important  questions  in  relation  to  these  tribunals  were 
yet  unsettled,  he  deemed  it  most  expedient  to  leave  the  recording  officer  to  be  desig- 
nated by  law. 

Mr.  S.  in  conclusion  observed,  that  when  he  first  offered  those  resolutions,  he  had 
entertained  stron?  hopes  that  the  system,  at  least  in  its  principal  features,  would  be 
adopted,  but  that  ne  was  now  less  sanguine.  He  had  heard  principles  advanced  and 
advocated  here,  which  denied  to  the  people  the  capacity  of  advantageously  selecting 
any  of  the  public  functionaries,  except  those  who  are  to  enact  the  laws,  or  of  con- 
ducting tny^of  the  operations  of  the  Grovemment,  except  through  this  peculiar  class 
of  agents.  To  this  circumscribed,  and  very  limited  range  of  popular  action,  he  could 
not  subscribe,  but  that  he  could  perceive  the  probable  influence  of  those  opinions  upon 
the  resolutions  under  consideration.  To  his  mind,  the  popular  character  of  the  pro- 
posed Boards  of  Police,  would  add  greatly  to  their  practical  value,  and  he  thought  the 
gradual  process  for  their  removal,  would  give  ample  assurance  of  steadiness  of  policy, 
and  of  purpose,  and  amply  provide  for  tlut  continuity  of  knowledge,  and  of  action, 
so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  all  the  public  interests.  If  leR  to  his  own  reflec- 
tions, he  should  never  have  ima^ned  that  any  serious  objections  could  arise  to  this 
mode  of  creating  the  public  bodies,  to  whom  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  counties  are 
proposed  to  be  committed ;  but  that  opinions  had  been  developed  upon  other  subjects 
of  very  opposite  tendency.  When  it  was  proposed  that  the  people  should  elect  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  proposition  was  remsted  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  know  who  was  most  fit,  and  best  qualified.  Appre- 
hensions of  popular  excitement — fears  of  caucuses,  and  the  dread  of  tumult — ^the 
dangers  of  disorderly  assemblies  ending  in  intoxication — the  armies  of  demagogues, 
and  of  tavern-politicians,  who  would  take  the  field  ;  were  all  arrayed  before  us  in  the 
most  appalling  forms.  When  it  was  proposed  to  let  the  citizens  in  arms  choose  those 
who  were  to  Mad  their  platoons,  and  bear  their  standards,  and  to  confer  on  the  com- 
pany officers,  the  choice  of  the  commanders  of  battalions  and  re^mentiH— the  dangers 
of  insubordination,  the  temptations  to  electioneering,  and  the  disorganizing  tendency 
of  the  measure,  were  pourtrayed  in  the  most  vivid  colors.  With  those  admonitions 
before  him,  he  could  but  anticipate  like  objections  in  the  minds  of^numy,  to  the  elec- 
tion of  commissioners  of  police  by  the  people.  He  hoped,  however,  that  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  would  act  on  prmciples  more  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  our 
Government,  and  more  congenial  with  the  age.  The  people  of  Virginia  have  for 
a  series  of  years  left  the  purse  strings— the  law-making  ^ower,  and  the  appointment 
to  all  the  jgreat  offices  of  the  State,  in  the  hands  of  an  Assembly,  representingr  a 
meagre  mmority  of  their  number.  They  have  left  the  whole  police  duties,  with 
the  power  of  imposing  and  disbursing  the  local  taxes,  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates, 
in  whose  choice  they  have  no  agency,  and  over  whose  conduct  they  have  no  controul; 
but  they  now  claim  to  reform  the  Grovemment  in  those  particulars,  and  they  will  not 
be  turned  aside  firom  their  purpose. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  readlutions  of  Mr.  Sommers'  plan  were  then  read : 
(See  pacre  626.) 

Mr.  Powell,  approving  the  residae  of  the  plan,  moved  to  amend  it  by  striking  out 
the  word  **  EescJved*'  in  the  fourth  resolution,  (to  destroy  it.)  He  preferred  leaving 
this  subject  to  the  Le^^ture,  as  the  whole  sdieme  was  new :  it  mig[ht  succeed  or 
aoi;  if  not,  it  was  ihmm  within  reach  of  a  remedy ;  bnt  if  intiodaeed  into  the  Con- 
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ttitution,  it  must  contrnve,  be  its  evil  eflfiMsts  what  they  would,  till  anodier  Convention 
was  called. 

Mr.  Summers  thought,  the  omission  of  this  part  of  the  plan  would  be  injurious  to 
it,  but  still  it  might  work  without  it ;  yet,  to  meet  the  gentleman *8  yiews,  he  sugjgested 
the  middle  course :  let  the  magistrates  be  nominated  by  the  boards  of  commissioners, 
and  let  that  nomination  be  submitted  to  the  County  Courts :  thus,  the  nominations 
would  undergo  a  double  filtration. 

Mr.  Powell  thought  that  all  the  objections  which  applied  to  nominations  bj  the 
County  Courts,  applied  equally  to  thu)  scheme. 

Mr.  Summers  said,  that  these  commissioners,  situated  at  remote  extremities  of  the 
county,  were  less  likely  to  combine  to  promote  family  interests  and  political  feuds. 

The  question  being  taken  on  striking  out,  it  was  carried — ^Ayes  48,  Noes  34. 

Mr.  Johnson,  to  test  the  sense  of  the  Committee,  moved  to  strike  the  word  ^  Re- 
solved," from  me  first  resolution,  ^therebv  rejecting  the  entire  scheme,)  and  the  ques- 
tion being  taken,  it  was  carried — Ayes  50. 

Mr.  Powell  moved  that  the  Committee  now  rise,  and  report  its  proceedings  to  the 
House. 

[This  motion  save  rise  to  a  long,  and  by  fiir  the  most  desultory  debate,  which  has 
yet  occurred  in  me  Committee  :  but  which,  turning  mainly  on  principles  of  order,  it 
IS  unnecessary  to  present  to  the  public] 

Messrs.  P.  P.  Barbour,  Scott,  rowell,'Mercer,  Johnson,  Fitzhugh,  Leigh,  Summecs, 
Stanard,  Upshur,  and  Gordon,  severally  took  the  floor. 

The  main  principle  involved  was,  whether,  after  a  proposition  had  been  voted  by 
one  majority  of  the  Committee,  and  an  amendment  appended  to  it  by  a  different  ma- 
jority, any  question  was  necessary,  in  Conunittee  of  tne  Whde,  on  the  two  united 
together. 

Air.  Mercer,  believing  there  was  a  majority  of  the  Committee  opposed  to  the  pro- 
position of  Mr.  €rordon,  (which  distributes  accordinj^  to  certain  numbers  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  Legislature,  among  the  four  ^eat  divisions  of  the  State,)  with  part 
of  Mr.  Upshur's  appended  to  itf  (which  provides  a  plan  for  fitture  apportionnient,) 
pressed  to  have  a  question  taken  on  the  whole  together. 

This  was  opposed  as  beinf  not  in  order  in  Committee  of  the  Whde,  as  being -nse- 
less,  so  that  it  might  as  welfbe  taken  in  the  House. 

The  question  Eeing  taken  on  rising  and  reporting y  it  was  negatived — ^Ayes  41, 
Noes  47. 

The  debate  was  then  renewed,  but  ended  in  a  motion  by  Mr.  Meroer,  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise,  which  was  agreed  to. 

It  rose  accordingly,  and  thereupon  the  House  adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  Dkcembxr  15, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hoerner  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Powell  presented  the  following  letter  of  resignation,  which  was  read  and  laid 
on  the  table : 

RICHMOND,  December  15th,  1839. 
Sir, — Circumstances  beyond  my  controul,  compel  me  to  resign  my  seat  in  the  body 
over  which  you  preside.  The  remaining  dele^tes  from  the  dwtrict  Mrill,  of  oooise, 
supplv  the  vacanc;^  occasioned  by  my  resignation.  With  the  strongest  feeUnffs,  and 
most  heart-felt  desire  for  the  best  results  from  your  deliberations  for  our  belovedState, 
with  the  kindest  recollections  for  yourself  and  every  meihber  of  the  Convention,  I 
beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself  your  and  their  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

H.  L.  OPIB. 
P.  P.  Barbour,  Eso.  > 

President  of  the  Convention,  y 

Mr.  PoweU  said,  that  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Opie  would  select  a  person  to  ffll  his 
place  before  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman  informed  the  House  that  he  should  be  prepared  to  report  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  after  about  an  how*s  farther  labour  in  oopyiitg :  that  wnen 
the  report  was  conmleted,  it  would  astonish  any  one,  to  find  how  few  of  the  subjects, 
which  had  occupied  the  debates  of  the  Committee,  would  be  reported  upon  to  the 
House :  the  chief  embarrassment  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  resolutions  nombered 
fourteen  and  fifteen  had  not  been  passed  upon  by  the  Committee  at  i^. 

[They  are  as  follow : 
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'*  Resdhtdy  That  the  repreientatioii  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia, shall  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

<'  There  shall  be  thirteen  Senators  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Mountains,  and  nine- 
teen East  of  those  Mountains. 

"  There  shall  be  in  the  House  of  Delejptes  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  members; 
of  whom  twenty-nine  shall  be  elected  from  the  district  West  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains ;  twenty -K»ar  from  the  Valley^  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge ;  forty 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  of  Tide- water,  and  tlurty-four  thence  below. 

"  Resolved f  Thnt  the  Legislature  shall  re-arrange  the  representation  in  both  Houses 
of  the  General  Assembly,  once  in  every  years,  upon  a  fair  average  of  the  fol- 

lowing ratios,  to  wit : 

"  First,  of  white  population  : 

"  Second,  of  Federal  numbers. 

"  Providedj  That  the  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  never  exceed  , 

nor  the  number  of  the  Senate  ."]       • 

Mr.  Mercer  now  moved,  that  the  sense  of  the  Committee  be  taken  on  these  two 
resolutions,  taken  together,  as  an  amendment,  by  way  of  substitute,  for  the  second 
resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee ;  (he  aflerwards  modified  it  so  as  to  be  m  sub- 
stitute for  the  first  resolution  of  that  Committee.) 

Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  suggested  as  ajpreferable  arrangement,  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  should  rise  ;  and  in  the  House  be  discharged  firom  tlie  farther  considera- 
tion of  the  subjects  referred  to  them,  and  then  let  each  member  move,  in  tlie  House, 
such  propositions  as  had  been  considered,  (or  any  others,)  and  let  tlie  question  be  taken 
directly  on  agreein^to  them,  instead  of  a  question  of  concurring  in  them  as  rep6ried 
by  a  Committee.  This  arrangement  could  produce  no  public  injury  or  unfiumess  to 
either  of  the  parties,  or  any  member  of  either. 

He  moved  that  the  Committee  rise ;  but  withdrew  the  motion,  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  objected  to  the  course  proposed,  as  leaving  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  without  anv  definite  order,  or  course  of  succession.  After  some  finrther 
conversation,  Mr.  Barbour  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  that  the  Committee  rise  and  report. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  enquired  what  was  then  to  be  reported  as  to  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  resolutions  ? 

Mr.  Mercer  pressed  his  motion,  and  the  debate  on  it  occupied  the  Committee  dur- 
ing the  .rest  of  the  day. 

He  claimed  his  right  to  have  the  question  so  taken,  because  there  had  been  an  im- 
plied agreement  when  those  propositions  were  ofiered,  that  a  question  should  so  be 
taken.  This  was  strenuously  denied — and  afler  much  recapitulation  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  the  time, 

The  Chair  was  asked  to  decide  whether  such  a  motion  could  be  entertained  as  in 
order  ? 

The  Chair  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Goode  took  an  appeal  to  the  Committee. 
The  motion  was  reduced  to  writing  by  Mr.  Mercer,  in  the  following  form  : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  question  be  put  to  the  Committee,  whether  the  propositionfl 
contained  in  the  fourteentli  and  fifteenth  resolutions,  being  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Northampton,  as  amended  on  the  motions  of  the  gentleman  &om 
Albemarle  and  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  be  adopted  as  an  amendment  by 
way  of  substitute  for  the  first  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  without  any 
motion  made  that  such  substitute  be  adopted." 

And  the  question  of  order  was  debated  till  near  three  o'clock. 

Mr.  Mercer  was  asked  whetlier  he  would  move  these  two  propositions  himself,  as 
an  amendment  to  the  second  resolution  ? 

This  he  declined  ;  but  insisted  that  the  sense  of  the  Committee  should  be  taken  on 
them,  as  one  whole  :  he  wanted  this,  in  order  to  govern  his  future  course. 

The  debate  was  strenuous  and  spirited ;  but  turning  entirely  on  questions  of  ordetj 
and  Parliamentary  usage,  we  adhere  to  our  usual  course,  in  abstaining  from  present- 
iii£r  it  to  our  readers. 

The  question  was  at  length  taken  on  sustaining  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  and  de- 
cided in  the  negative— Ayes  40,  Noes  49. 

So  the  Committee  decided  that  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer  was  out  of  order,  and 
could  not  be  put. 

Mr.  Mercer  then  moved  that  tlie  Committee  do  now  rise  and  report. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  Committee  rose  accordingly. 

Mr.  Doddridge  stated,  that  the  report  was  nearly  ready,  but  wanted  some  farther 
copying  to  complete  it 

It  was  agreed  to  be  received  nro  forma,  as  if  actually  made  j  and  it  was  ordered 
Ihat  it  lie  on  thb  table,  and  be  pnnted. 
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Mr.  Gordon  moyed,  that  the  Committeo  of  the  Whole  be  diacbarged  from  all  those 
aubjecta  on  which  it  had  not  acted. 


Vfler  aome  explanations,  this  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Secretary  waa  ordered  to  authenticate  the  upholsterer's  bill  for  carpeting  a 
portion  of  the  Uhurch. 
And  then  the  House  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  December  16,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  waa  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hoemer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Powell  announced  to  the  Convention,  that  the  Delegation  from  hia  district 
had  agreed  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  James  M.  Mason,  to  fill  the  vacancy,  occasioned  by 
the  resi^ation  of  Mr.  Opie. 

Mr.  Mercer  presented  the  following  letter  from  Gen.  Taylor  of  Norfolk : 

NORFOLK,  December  14,  1829. 
Sir, — ^1  have  been  notified  this  evening,  of  my  appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  to  aupply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  tne  resignation  of  Mr.  Monroe. 
Highly  aa  I  value  this  honour,  considerations,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disregard, 
fiirbid  me  to  accept  the  appointment ;  and  I  take  the  earliest  opportumty  of  commu- 
nicating this  circumstance,  that  the  least  possible  inconvenience  m^  result. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  B.  TAYLOR. 
The  Premdmt  of  the  Convention, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  the  letter  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Henderson  announced  to  the  Convention,  that  the  Loudoun  Delegation  had 
agreed  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Joshua  Osborne,  now  a  Senator  of  this  State;  to  fill  the 
vacancy  to  which  Mr.  Taylor  had  been  elected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridgre,  the  Convention  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  the  \V  hole  : 

[The  Committee  of  the  Whole  Convention  have,  according  to  order,  had  under  con- 
aioeration  the  reports  of  the  several  Select  Committees,  on  (he  different  Deiwrtments 
of  Government,  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  &c.  together  with  several  re8f>luttou8  and 
propositions  to  them  referred,  and  have  made  several  amendments  to  the  said  reports, 
which  they  beg  leave  to  submit.     These  amendments  are  as  follow,  viz : 

Amendments  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Legislative  Department. 

First,  strike  out  from  the  word  "  Constitution,"  in  the  third  line,  of  the  third  resolu- 
tion, to  the  end  of  the  resolution,  and  insert,  "  and  shall  be  extended,  first,  to 
every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  resident  therein,  above  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  owns  and  has  possessed  for  aix  months,  or  who 
has  acquired  by  marriage,  descent  or  devise,  a  freehold  estate,  assessed  to  the 
value  of  not  less  than  dollars,  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  if  such  assessment 

shall  be  required  by  law;  second,  or  who  shall  own  a  vested  estate  in  fee,  in  remain- 
der or  reversion,  in  hmd,  the  assessed  value  of  which  shall  be  dollars ;  tiiird,  or 
who  shall  own,  and  be  himself  in  actual  occupation  of,  a  leasehold  estate,  with  the 
evidence  of  title  recorded,  of  a  term  originally  not  less  than  five  years,  of  the  annual 
value  or  rent  of  dollars;  fourth,  or  who  for  twelve  months  next  preceding, 
has  been  a  house-keeper  and  head  of  a  family  within  the  county,  city,  borouffh,  or 
election  district,  where  he  may  ofier  to  vote,  and  who  shall  have  been  assessed  with 
a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  (Commonwealth  within  the  preceding  year,  and  actually 
paid  the  same:  Provided,  nevertheless.  That  the  Ri/rht  of  SufiTrage  shall  not  Ih>  exer- 
cised by  any  person  of  unsound  mind,  or  who  shall  be  a  pauper,  or  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
person  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime." 

8.  Resolved,  That  it  ought  to  be  provided  in  the  Constitution,  that  in  all  elections  in 
this  State  to  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  honor  or  profit,  the  votes  should  be  given 
openly,  or  viva  voce,  and  not  by  ballot. 

Anundments  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  upon  the  Execudve  Department. 

First,  add  to  the  first  resolution  the  words  following,  to  wit :  "  to  be  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  three  years,  and  to  be  ineligible  for  three  years  thereafter. 
His  term  of  office  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  January  succeeding  his  elec- 
tion, or  on  such  other  day  as  the  Legislature  may  firom  time  to  time  designate." 

80 
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Second  amendment,  add  to  the  second  resolation  the  following :  « to  be  elected  in 
the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  period  with  the  GoTemor.*' 

Third  amendment,  sUike  out  the  fifth  resolation. 

Fourth  amendment,  strike  out  the  sixth  resolution. 

Fifth  amendment,  strike  out  in  the  seventh  resolution,  from  the  word  "  ReeolTed," 
to  the  end  of  the  resolution,  and  insert,  "  that  the  mode  of  appointing  militia  officers, 
ought  to  be  provided  for  by  law :  Providtd,  ntverthdesSf  That  no  officer  below  the 
grade  of  a  ^i^dier  General,  should  be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly.'* 

Sixth  amendment,  strike  out  the  eighth  resolution. 

Seventh  amendment,  add  the  following  to  the  report : 

9.  Resolvedf  That  the  Governor  and  Ldeutenant  Governor  shall  be  choeen  from  such 
persons  only  as  are  native  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  have  been  citizens  of  the  State  during  the  five  years  immediately 
preceding  the  election. 

10.  Resolved,  That  both  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  receive  for 
their  services,  a  compensation  to  be  determined  law,  and  to  be  neither  increased  nor 
diminished,  during^  the  term  for  which  they  shall  have  been  elected,  and  they  shall  be 
liable  to  be  impeached  and  removed  from  office,  for  treason,  bribery,  or  other  crimes 
or  misdemeanors. 

11.  Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  execute,  or  cause' to  be 
executed,  all  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth ;  to  communicate  to  the  Legislature,  at 
every  session,  the  condition  of  the  State,  and  to  recommend  to  their  consideration 
such  measures  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  He  shall  also  be  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  State  ;  shall  have  power  to  convene  the  Legislature, 
when  in  his  opinion,  the  interests  of  the  State  may  require  it,  or  on  application  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates :  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  du- 
ring the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  in  offices,  the  appointment  to  which  is  vested  in 
the  Legislative  body ;  to  grant  reorieves  or  pardons,  except  where  the  prosecution 
shall  have  been  carried  on  bv  the  House  of  Delegates,  or  the  law  shall  otherwise  par- 
ticularly direct;  and  to  conduct,  either  in  person,  or  by  such  agents  as  the  Legisla- 
ture may  designate,  all  nesociations  and  correspondence  with  oUier  or  foreign  States. 

Amendments  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judicial  Dqtartment, 

First,  in  the  first  line  of  the  first  resolution,  before  the  word  *'  court*'  insert  '*  Su- 
preme. 

Second,  in  the  third  line  of  the  same  resolution,  after  the  wrad  "  establish,*'  strike 
out  the  word  <<  and." 

Third,  after  the  word  '*  courts'*  in  the  third  line  of  the  same  resolation,  insert  <'  and 
in  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  shall  compose  the  said  courts ;  the  Legislature  taij 
also  vest  such  jurisdiction  as  shall  be  deemed  necessarv,  in  Corporation  Courts  and  in 
the  magistrates  who  may  belong  to  the  Corporate  Body." 

FourUi  amendment,  in  the  second  resolution,  third  line,  strike  out  the  word  ''  first** 
where  it  occurs,  and  insert  the  same  word  before  '<  Legislature"  in  the  same  line. 

Fifth  amendment,  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  same  resolation,  strike  out  the  word 
'<  held,"  and  insert  the  word  *'  elected.'* 

Sixth  amendment,  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  third  resolution,  strike  out  <<  concur- 
rent,** and  insert  "joint." 

Seventh  amendment,  after  the  word  "  Assembly,"  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  same  re- 
solution, strike  out  to  the  word  "  but,"  in  the  twelfth  line. 

Eighth  amendment,  in  the  fourth  resolution,  second  line,  after  the  word  '<  coortSy'* 
insert "  except  justices  of  the  County  Courts,  and  the  aldermen,  or  other  magistrates 
of  Corporation  Courts.** 

Ninth  amendment,  in  the  fifth  resolution,  strike  out  the  words  "  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.** 

Amendment  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  BUI  of  Rxelds,  ^. 

First  amendment,  in  the  second  report  of  the  Committee  upon  me  Bill  of  Bights, 
&c.,  fifth  resolution,  second  and  thiru  lines,  strike  out  the  woids  "  under  the  United 
States,  or." 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  have  further,  accordirur  to  order  had  under  consid- 
eration, a  proposition  submitted  to  the  House,  on  the  3uth  day  of^  November  last,  by 
Mr.  Upshur,  of  the  tenor  following  to  wit : 

1.  "  Resolved,  That  the  House  St  Delegates  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  members,  of  which,  there  shall  be  chosen  for  the  First  District,  or  Dis- 
trict West  of  the  Alleghany  mountain,  96 

For  the  Second  District,  or  District  of  the  Valley,  SS 

For  the  Third  District,  or  District  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  head  of 
tide-water,  38 

For  the  Fourth  District,  or  District  between  the  head  of  tide-water  and  the 
ocean,  ^  M 
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SL  ^  JUsolvedf  That  the  Senate  shall  oonsbt  of  thirty  membera,  of  which,  there 
■hall  be  chosen  for  the  First  District,  aforesaid,  7 

For  the  Second  District,  aforesaid,  6 

For  the  Third  District,  aforesaid,  9  * 

For  the  Foitfth  District,  aforesaid,  8 

3.  '<  Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  shall  have  power  to  re-arrange  the  Representa- 
tion in  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  once  in  every  years,  upon  a 
ftir  average  of  the  following  ratios,  to  wit:  first,  of  white  population:  second,  of 
white  population  and  taxation  combined :  third,  of  Federal  numbers :  Provided,  That 
the  number  of  Uie  House  of  Delegates  shall  never  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty,  nor 
the  number  of  the  Senate  forty." 

To  which  your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  the  following  amendments,  by  way 
«f  substitute,  to  wit : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia, shall  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

<<  There  shall  be  thirteen  Senators  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains,  and  nine- 
teen East  of  those  mountains. 

**  Thwe  shall  be  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  mem- 
bers ;  of  whom,  twenty-nine  shall  be  elected  from  the  District  West  of  the  Alleriiany 
mountain;  twenty-four  from  the  Valley  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge; 
forty  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  of  tide- water,  and  -thirty-four  thence  below. 

^*  Resolved,  That  the  legislature  shall  re-arrange  the  Representation  in  both  Houses 
of  the  General  Assembly,  once  in  every  years,  upon  a  fiur  average  of  the 

following  ratios,  to  wit :  first,  white  population :  second.  Federal  numbers :    Provided^ 
That  the  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  not  exceed  ,  nor  the  num- 

ber of  the  Senate  ."] 

Mn  Powell  enquired  of  the  Chair,  what  was  to  be  done,  in  relation  to  those  reso- 
lutions of  the  several  Committees,  to  which  there  were  no  amendments  ? 

The  Chair  replied,  that  after  all  the  amendments  had  been  gone  through,  the  ques- 
tion would  then  be  put  on  concurring  with  the  resolutions  not  amended. 

Mr.  Doddridge  enquired,  whether,  afler  the  House  should  have  concurred  in  any 
smiendment  reported  by  the  Committee,  that  amendment  would  be  susceptible  of  ftr- 
ther  amendment.' 

The  Chair  replied  in  the  negative :  but  stated,  that  any  amendment  which  was  pro- 
posed te  a  resolution  itself,  of  either  of  the  Committees,  would  be  in  order :  and  even 
the  amendments  to  them  mifiht  be  amended,  if  other  matter  were  included  in  the 
motion,  «o  as  not  to  involve  uie  contradiction  of  striking  out,  what  had  been  agreed 
to  be  pat  in. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  concurrence  of  the  Convention  with  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  third  resolution  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee : 

Mr.  Doddridge  demanded  that  the  question  on  concurring  be  taken  by  yeas  and 
Bays. 

Mr.  Tyler  asked,  that  the  amendment  proposed  to  the  third  resolution  should  be  di- 
vided into  clauses,  and  the  question  of  concurrence  be  put  uoon  each  clause,  seriatim, 

Mr.  Leigh  enquired,  whether,  after  the  amendment  should  have  been  disposed  of, 
it  would  be  in  onler  to  move  a  substitute  ? 

The  Chair  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Stanard  demanded,  that  the  question  on  striking  out  the  several  clauses  in  the 
original  resolution,  in  order  to  introduce  the  amendments  in  their  room,  be  also  divided, 
mnSput  separately  on  each  clause : 

Which,  after  some  conversation  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  agreeing  with  the  -report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  which  recommends  that  the  following  clause  be  striken  out,  viz :  '<  Provided^ 
That  no  person  shall  vote  by  virtue  of  his  n-eehold  only,  unless  the  same  sljall  be 
assessed  to  the  value  of  at  least  dollars  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  if  such  assess- 

ment be  required  by  law." 

Mr.  Stanard  moved  that  the  blank  in  the  above  clause  be  first  filled ;  and  that  it  be- 
filled  with  the  sum  of  twenty-five  ddlars. 

On  this  motion,  Mr.  Powell  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  they  were  ordered 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  Mercer  questioned  the  right  of  having  the  question  of  striking  out  drawn  into 
clauses. 

The  Chair  replied,  that  it  was  usually  conceded  as  of  course ;  but  the  House  might 
refuse  to  permit  it. 

Mr.  Powell  withdrew  his  call  for  the  ayes  and  noes. 

Mr.  Thompson  now  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with  one  dollar ;  stating,  that  the  price 
at  which  the  State  sold  its  lands  being  two  dollars  for  one  hundred  acres,  one  dollar 
would  porchsse  fifty  acres  of  land. 
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Mr.  Stanard  oppofed  the  motion  as  going  to  make  the  proviao  ridicniona  and  pre- 
poateroua.  The  very  extent  of  the  proviso  is,  to  prevent  men  from  voting  on  mere 
nominal  freeholda ;  and  to  fill  the  bhmk  at  one  dollar,  woald  make  the  freehold  nomi- 
nal merely,  and  was  in  fact,  the  introduction  of  Universal  Sufirage. 

Mr.  Thompson  said,  he  should  be  glad  if  he  could  defeat  the  proviso  and  make  it 
nominal  only.  He  was  one  of  those  who  regarded  a  freehold  Suffrage  as  *^  ridiculous 
and  preposterous."  If  there  must  be  any  such  qualification  at  all,  he  was  for  making 
it  aa  cheap  aa  possible — and  all  who  thought  with  him  on  the  question  of  Suffirage, 
would  consider  it  their  duty  to  do  so.  He  would  tell  the  gentleman  from  Spottajl- 
Tania,  (Mr.  Stanard,)  that  there  were  votea  given  in  the  county  of  Amherst  on  land 
not  assessed  at  eight  dollars  now,  at  this  present  time.  The  existing  Constitution 
■aid  nothing  about  the  qualitv  of  the  land  ;  it  required  a  certain  mtantUy  only.  The 
Constitution  gave  the  same  Kiffht  of  Suffrage  on  a  freehold  of  fitly  acres,  tliat  it  did 
en  a  freehold  of  one  hundred  thousand.  That  might  be  called  "  ridiculous  and  pre- 
posterous." While  Virginia  sold  its  public  lands  at  two  dollars  for  one  hundred  acrefl, 
to  value  the  freehold  at  one  dollar,  (the  price  of  fiAy  acres)  waa,  in  hia  opinion, 
neither  **  ridiculous  nor  preposterous." 

Mr.  Stanard  said,  he  nad  not  affirmed  that  the  motion  was  ridiculous,  but  that  it 
would  make  the  proviso  appear  so.  Mr.  S.  had  addressed  the  friends  of  a  property 
qualification,  and  not  the  opposers  of  it  and  friends  of  Universal  Suffrage.  If  there 
were  freeholds  in  AmherM  not  worth  more  than  eight  dollars,  he  had  not  been  aware 
of  the  fact:  they  must  be,  he  presumed,  on  the  declivities  of  the  Blue  Kidge.  He 
aaked  the  friends  of  a  freehold  Right  of  Suffrage,  whether  thej  would  introduce  a 
proviso  which  was  a  restraint  in  one  part  of  the  State  and  not  m  another  ?  If  such 
was  the  effect  of  the  present  Constitution,  it  had  grown  out  of  the  changes  produced 
by  time,  and  ought  to  be  remedied. 

The  question  waa  then  put  on  filling  the  blank  with  twenty-five  dollarSi  and  nega- 
tived.— Ayes  37. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  fill  it  with  ten  dollars. 

Mr.  Brodnaz  moved  twenty  dollars. 

Mr.  Marshall  suggested,  that  it  might  save  time  at  once  to  put  the  oueation  on 
agreeing  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  first :  if  the  clause  were  retained,  the  blank 
could  be  filled  afterwards. 

The  several  motions  for  filling  the  blank,  were  thereupon  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Nicholas  was  opposed  to  requiring  any  specific  value  in  the  fireehold.  The  lit- 
tle piece  of  land  of  the  poor  man  waa  as  dear  to  liim  as  the  estate  of  the  rich. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  the  effTect  of  this  clause  was  to  disqualify  many  who  were  al- 
ready freeholders,  but  whose  freehold  might  not  come  up  to  the  required  value  :  He 
should  vote  to  strike  it  out,  because  he  would  not  consent  to  take  away  the  Right  of 
Suffrage  from  any  of  those  who  now  enjoyed  it.  He  was  unwilling  to  aisturb  a  right 
once  vested,  though  if  consulted,  when  that  right  waa  to  be  granted,  he  might  possi- 
bly have  refused  it. 

Mr.  Coalter  stated  a  fact  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  in  relation  to  this  right 
of  voting.  A  man  bein^  called  to  serve  aa  a  juryman,  was  asked  whether  he  was  a 
freeholder.'  He  replied  m  the  negative.  The  clerk  of  tlie  court  insisted  that  he  was, 
and  reminded  him  of  a  deed  recorded  six  months  before  which  conveyed  to  him  a 
freehold,  on  which  freehold  he  had  voted  at  the  last  election.  The  man  replied,  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  the  deed  :  that  he  disclaimed  the  deed  and  the  freehold  too : 
and  when  he  him  voted,  had  voted  as  a  freeman,  supposing  himself  to  have  a  right  to 
do  so. 

The  question  was  now  put  on  striking  out  the  first  clause,  (see  above,)  and  waa 
carritdf  by  ayes  and  noes. 

^yes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield, 
Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  €&ode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton, 
Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith, 
Baxter,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Venable,  HoIIaday,  Mercer,  Henderson,  Os- 
borne, Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pen- 
dleton, G^rge,  M'Affillan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Roane,  Morris,  Gamett, 


Thompson,  Masaie,  Bates,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin. — ^75. 

JVdtet— Messrs.  Jones,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton ^  Trezvant,  Leigh  of  Hall- 
fitz,  Logan,  Madison,  Stanard,  Fitzhugh,  Taylor  of  Carolme,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green, 
TazeweU,  Loyall,  Prentia,  Grigsby,  Neale,  Rose  and  Coalter. — 20. 

So  the  Convention  concurred  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  recom- 
BMBding  that  thia  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Scott,  after  adverting  to  the  full  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  Convention, 
(one  only  being  absent,  and  his  attendance  could  be  procnied,)  moved  to  lay  the  le* 
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port  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  upon  the  table,  with  a  Tiew  to  take  op  the  all- 
absorbing  question  of  the  Bow  of  Representation. 

Mr.  Doddridge  opposed  the  motion  as  only  leading  to  a  needless  consumption  of 
time. 

Mr.  Mercer  suggested,  that  the  gentleman  would  not  obtain  that  end  by  pursuing 
the  course  he  proposed.  The  proper  course  would  be,  to  take  up  first  the  amendments 
reported  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Scott  rephed,  that  the  course  su^rgeeted  by  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  would 
not  accomplish  the  object  he  had  in  view.  He  sought  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the 
all-absorbing  question  of  Representation,  which  affected  so  many  of  the  great  ques- 
tions before  the  Ck>nvention. 

He  wished  to  arul  himself  of  the  attendance  of  a  full  House,  and  at  once  to  take 
up  the  question  of  '*  the  negro  Senate/'  as  it  had  been  called.  He  was. for  encoun- 
tering the  spirit  which  had  so  long  been  haunting  the  path  of  the  CouTention  and 
meetmg  it  at  every  turn,  and  for  laying  it.  This  was  his  object  and  he  meant  to  pur^ 
sue  it. 

Mr.  Summers  was  opposed  to  the  motion.  The  question  of  a  negro  Senate  might  be 
important  in  the  views  of  many  -,  but  he  would  not,  even  for  the  sake  of  settling  the 
question  as  to  a  negro  House  of  Delegates,  depart  from  the  regular  order  of  proceed- 
ings. The  question  was  absorbing,  indeed,  (and  he  feared  it  was  likely  to  absorb  the 
liMrties  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,)  but  he  could  not  consent  to  force  it  at 
this  moment.  Two  gentlemen  had  taken  their  seats  in  the  Convention  for  the  first 
time  that  morning ;  and  it  was  decorous  to  allow  this  question  to  He  at  least  one  day 
before  they  were  compelled  to  give  a  vote  upon  it. 

The  question  was  taken  on  postponing  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  lost. — Ayes  43. 

The  question  recurred  on  concurring  with  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  in  strikimr 
out  the  following  clause  of  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  viz :  **and  shall 
be  extended,  first,  to  every  free-white  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  resident 
therein,  above  the  age  <n  twenty-one  years,  who  owns  and  has  possessed  for  six 
months,  or  who  has  acquired  by  marriage,  descent,  or  devlM,  a  fireehold  estate, 
assessed  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  dollars  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  if  such 

assessment  shall  be  required  by  law." 

Mr.  Green  moved  to  fill  the  above  blank  with  two  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Brodnax  made  an  explanation  as  to  the  grounds  of  his  fbraier  vote  whidi  was 
not  distinctly  heard  by  the  Keporter. 

Mr.  M'Coy  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with  ten  dollars. 

Mr.  Leigh  with  fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  Stanard  moved  forty  dollars. 

Mr.  Powell  twenty-five  dollars. 

The  question  was  put  on  two  hundred  dollars,  and  negatived. — ^Ayes  45,  Noes  48. 

The  question  was  put  on  forty  dollars,  and  negatived. — Ayes  45. 

It  was  then  put  on  twenty-five  dollars,  and  carried. — Aves  52. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  concurring  with  the  Oommittee  of  the  Whole  in 
striking  out  the  clause,  it  was  negatived. 

The  question  was  next  put  on  agreeing  to  strike  out  the  following :  "  second,  or 
who  shall  own  a  vested  estate  in  fee,  in  remainder  or  reversion,  in  land,  the  assessed 
value  of  which  shall  be  doUars." 

Mr.  Stanard  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with  fifty  dollars :  which,  he  thought,  preserved 
a  proper  ratio  between  an  estate  in  possession  and  in  reversion. 

Mr.  Claytor  moved  twentv-five  dollars— not  seeing  any  reason  why  the  sum  diould 
be  increased :  the  owning  of  an  estate  in  reversion,  gave  a  man  the  same  interest  in 
the  community.     He  was  governed  only  by  that  principle. 

The  question  being  taken  on  filling  the  blank  with  fifty  dollars,  it  wae  carried.— 
Ayes  51. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  the  following  clause  was  inserted,  viz :  **  if  such  aasfiwi 
ment  shall  be  required  by  law." 

The  question  being  then  put  on  striking  out,  it  was  negatived. 

Blr.  Leigh  rose  to  ofier  an  amendment,  which  went  not  to  affect  the  substance  at 
•11,  of  what  had  been  agreed  on,  but  onlv  to  throw  it  into  a  more  distinct  snd  definite 
form.  He  wished  to  conform  it  to  the  language  of  the  Constitution  and  laws;  and 
also  to  introduce  a  cUss,  which,  he  was  weU  assured,  it  was  not  tbe  intention  of  the 
Convention  to  exclude :  he  meant,  co-parceners,  tenants  in  common,  and  j<Hnt-te- 
nants,  in  a  freehold,  not  large  enough  as  to  its  number  of  acres,  to  fall  within  the 
Constitutional  limit,  but  oi  sufiicient  value,  to  entitle  it  to  give  a  vote,  as  well  as 
others  which  were  larger.  He  moved  to  amend  the  report,  by  striking  out  all  from 
the  word  <*  Resolved,^  to  the  word  "  Provided,"  and  to  insert  an  amendment,  wfaieh 
he  read— but  which  was  subsequently  withdrawn. 
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Th«  qaeftion  then  recurred  on  striking  oat  the  following: 

"  3d.  Or  who  shall  own  and  have  possSssed  m,  lease-hold  estate,  with  the  evidence  of 
title  recorded,  of  a  term  ori^nally  not  less  than  five  years,  and  one  qf  tokick  skmll  be 
WMKpiredy  of  the  annual  value,  or  rent  of  dollars." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stanard,  the  clause  was  amended,  by  striking  out  the  words 
<'  have  possessed,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  wordls, ''  be  himself  in  the  actual 
occupation  of." 

And,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  the  words, ''  and  one  of  which  shall  be  unexpired/' 
were  stricken  out. — Ayes  54. 

The  question  now  recurring  on  striking  out  this  clause, 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  being  opposed  to  extending  the  Right  of  Suffiv^e,  to  tenants  sub- 
ject to  distress  by  their  landlords,  he  should  vote  to  strike  out  the  cGiuse,  and  against 
inserting  any  other,  containing  that  principle.  He  demanded,  that  the  question  on 
striking  out,  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays;  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Green  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with  twenty-five  dollars. 

Mr.  Clay  tor  moved  ten  dollars. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Green  was  negatived. — ^Ayes  41,  Noes  52. 

Mr.  Doddridge  moved  five  dollars. 

Mr.  Stanard  moved  twenty  dollars. 

The  question  being  put  on  twent)r  dollars;  it  was  carried. — ^Ayes47,  Noes  47. 

The  Chair  in  the  aimrmative. 

The  question  on  striking  out  was  then  taken,  and  decided  in  the  negative  by  ayes 
and  noes  as  follows : 

Aye8 — Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Brodnax, 
Dromgoole,  Alexander,  €roode,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Tres- 
vant,  Claiborne,  Urauhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venaole,  Roane, 
Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Scott,  Taxewell,  Grigsby,  Loyall,  Prentis  and 
Townes— 28. 

JVo«s — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President^  Marshall,  Tyler,  Anderson,  CofiTman,  Harri- 
son, Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter, 
Mtdison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Mercer,  Fitxhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell, 
Mason  of  Frederick,  Griggs,  Nay  lor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M 'Mil- 
Ian,  Campbell  of  Washington,  BjrarSf  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan, 
Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour 
of  Culpeuer,  Macrae,  Green,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Branch,  SaunderSy 
Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Maasie,  Bates,  Neale,  Coalter, 
Rose,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— 68. 

So  the  Conyention  resolved  (by  a  vote  of  two-thirds,)  to  retain  the  clause  admitting 
lease-holders  to  the  Right  of  Suflrage. 

The  question  was  next  put  on  striking  out  the  following  clause : 

**  Fourth,  Or  who  for  twelve  months  next  preceding,  has  been  a  house-keeper  and 
head  of  a  family  within  the  county,  city,  borough  or  election  district,  where  he  msy 
ofi*er  to  vote,  and  who  shall  have  been  assessed  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Commonwealth  within  tlie  preceding  year,  and  actually  paid  the  same." 

Mr.  Leigh  moved  to  amend  the  clause,  by  inserting  after  the  words,  **  the  prece- 
ding year    the  words,  "  to  the  amount  of  ." 

Mr.  Leigh  again  presenting  the  case  of  a  freeholder  excluded,  because  his  land  did 
not  come  up  to  the  constitutional  limit,  while  his  tenant,  paying  no  tax,  was  admitted 
to  vote : 

He  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  the  amendment,  and  they  were  ordered  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  the  case  put  by  Mr.  Leigh  could  not  happen,  as  the  latter  part  of 
the  clause  required  the  tenant  to  pay  a  tax. 

Mr.  Leigh  replied,  that  this  was  mere  verbal  criticism ;  the  tenant  might  pay  a  tax 
of  four  cents,  or  ten  cents  on  a  horse,  and  then  he  could  vote,  while  the  owner  of  his 
house  and  land  was  excluded  from  the  polls.  If  the  Legislature  should  be  possessed 
with  as  great  a  desire  to  extend  the  Right  of  Sufirage  as  some  gentlemen  in  the  Con- 
vention manifested,  they  niiffht  la;^  a  capitation  tax  of  one  cent,  or  of  one  mill,  and 
admit  every  man  to  vote.  The  injustice  of  excluding  the  landlord,  while  the  tenant 
voted  before  his  fiice,  was  huge  and  palpable ;  and  uie  only  remedy  was  to  fix  an 
amount  of  tax  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  Mercer  replied,  that  he  had  not  meant  his  remarks,  as  a  mere  verbal  criticism. 
He  was  not  himself  in  favour  of  taxation  as  a  qudification  at  all,  because  it  put  the 
extent  of  the  Right  of  Suffirage  into  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  who  might  indi- 
recUy  contract  or  extend  it,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  taxation.  What  atlncted 
Mm  to  the  resolution  was  the  preceding  part  of  it,  viz :  **  that  the  man  should  be  a 
house-keeper  and  head  of  a  family :"  this  he  thought  a  much  better  test  of  interest 
X  in,  and  attachment  to,  the  community,  than  any  landed  qualification  whatever. 
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Mr.  Fitzhngh  said,  that  on  the  precMUng  portions  of  the  report  he  had  voted  with 
comparative  indifference ;  because)  taken  to£ether,  thej  formed  inch  a  complicated 
and  unequal  sjrstem  of  sufiraffe,  that  it  couldnever  be  adopted. 

Mr.  F.  said  that  he  had,  alter  much  reflection,  with  mat  difficulty  brought  hi« 
mind  to  abandon  tlie  freehold  Riffht  of  Suffrage ;  and  he  nad  done  so  mainly  out  of 
deference  to  what  be  believed  to  he  the  opinion  and  wishes  of  his  constituents.  And 
now,  in  what  way  ought  the  riffht  to  be  regulated  ?  He  had  thought  that  the  best 
basis  for  it  was  residence,  and  the  possession  of  property,  whether  that  property 
were  real  or  personal.  He  only  differed  from  the  gentleman  firom  Chesterfield  as  to 
the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  possession  of  these  requisites.  If,  said  Mr.  F.  you  fix 
an  amount  of  tax  as  your  test,  you  create  the  occasion  of  a  perpetual  contest  in  the 
Legislature,  as  to  raising  or  lowering  the  tax  with  a  view  to  its  operations  on  the 
Riffht  of  Suffrage. 

I  have  drawn  up  an  amendment  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  offer  b^  wav  of  substi- 
tute, unless  th^  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  is  disposed  to  avail  himsefr  of  it  and 
adopt  it  as  his  own — 1  suggest  it  to  the  gentleman's  consideration  :  he  can  offer  it  or 
not,  as  he  thinks  best.     It  is  in  the  following  words : 

"  And  to  all  firee  male  white  citizens  of  twenty-one  years  of  afe  and  upwards,  who 
shall  have  resided  two  years  within  the  State,  and  twelve  months  within  the  county, 
city  or  borough,  where  they  offer  to  vote,  and  shall  have  been  assessed  during  the 
preceding  year,  with  anv  portion  of  the  revenue,  and  have  paid  the  same  :  Promdedy 
That  no  capitation  tax  shall  ever  be  laid,  and  that  no  individual,  whoee  taxable  pro- 
perty is  of  less  value  than  dollars,  shall  be  subject  to  any  property  tax  whatever." 
I  am  aware  (said  Mr.  Fitzhugh,)  of  one  difficulty  which  attends  this  plan  :  it  hes 
in  the  fiict  that  all  property  is  not  assessed ;  but  onJy  horses  and  negroes. 

But  this  difficulty  mav  be  removed  by  the  Legislature  fixing  an  average  value  upon 
negroes  and  horses,  and  then  letting  them,  as  well  as  all  other  property,  be  enterea  oa 
the  commissioners'  books  by  its  value  alone.  These  books  then,  being  exhibited  at  the 
polls,  will  furnish  a  true  test  of  every  man's  Bight  of  Suffirage,  so  far  as  property  is 
concerned.    His  residence  must  be  proved  in  a  different  manner. 

I  think  this  will  be  a  less  exceptionable  plan  than  fixing  a  definite  amount  of  tax. 
I  suggest  it  to  him.  But  if  he  declines  offering  it,  and  his  amendment  shall  fail,  I 
purpose  to  offer  it  myself  at  some  future  period  of  our  proceedings. 

Mr.  Leigh  said  that  he  had  expended — ^rather  wasted,  much  thought  and  labour  on 
the  subject,  and  he  could  assure  the  gentleman  from  Fairfax,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  accomplish  his  object  without  entering  into  specification,  and  that  very  mi- 
nutely :  without  this  there  was  no  way  of  avoiding  Universal  Suffi^iffe.  If  that  was 
desired,  the  course  was  the  simplest  in  the  world :  a  few  words  would  answer  all  the 
purpose.  But  if  it  was  intended  to  fix  the  limit  of  suffirage  at  any  point  short  of  its 
universality,  specification  must  be  of  the  essence  of  the  scheme.  He  knew,  very 
well,  that  the  moment  a  definite  amount  of  tax  was  fixed,  the  Right  of  Suffivge  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  put  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  who  might  £ive  the 
qualification  to  almost  whom  they  pleased :  but  then  he  would  be  for  fixing  uie  point 
of  requirement  so  high,  that  the  Legislature  would  not  go  up  to  it  for  the  sake  of 
conveying  the  riffht 

He  beheved,  if  the  blank  should  be  filled  with  the  sum  of  fifly  cents,  those  whom 
it  was  desirable  to  exclude  would  not  pay  that  amount  for  the  right  of  voting.  For, 
thouffh  the  Right  of  Suffirage  had  been  represented  in  this  debate  as  the  very  dearest 
privilege  of  man,  it  so  happened  that  there  were  few  in  the  world  who  were  willing 
to  pa}r  money  for  it:  very  few.  But  Mr.  L.  added,  that  if  the  amendment  should 
prevail,  he  uiould  nevertheless  vote  against  the  whole  proposition  :  for  never,  while 
ne  retained  his  senses,  would  he  under  any  name  or  form,  give  his  vote  to  confer  the 
Bight  of  Suffrage  on  house-keepers,  which  was  in  effect  to  give  a  vote  to  his  land- 
lora,  to  increase  the  power  not  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  rich,  it  always  had  operated 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  rich  man,  and  give  his  property  an  influence  over  others, 
not  such  as  legitimately  belonged  to  it,  (for  to  this  he  had  no  objection)  but  such  as 
worked  by  direct  corruption.  If  the  gentleman  from  Fairfax  would  fix  upon  any 
form  of  words  which  would  exclude  Universal  Suffirage  while  it  admitted  house- 
keepers to  vote,  he  should  be  ready  to  go  with  him  in  the  support  of  such  an  amend- 
ment ;  but  he  could  not  but  believe  it  to  be  wholly  impracticable. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  asked,  if  the  gentleman  did  not  think,  that  the  amendment  he  had 
read,  covered  the  whole  ground,  except  providing  for  remaindermen  ? 

Mr.  Leigh  repUed,  that  it  did  not  cover  such  fn*eholders,  as  did  not  reside  on  their 
own  land. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  repUed,  that  he  had  intended  to  have  added  the  word  freeholder,  and 
would  still  do  it. 

Mr.  Doddrid^  said,  that  the  controlling  argument  against  fixuig  an  amount  of  tax 
when  the  question  had  been  debated  in  Committee  of  Sie  Whole,  was,  that  it  enabled 
the  Legiaktorei  by  patting  the  tax  a  cent  below  the  constitutional  Umit,  to  curtail  the 
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Rifffat  of  Soffi«|i;6  at  pleasure — and  they  would  be  inclined,  probablj  in  that  dtreetiony 
rather  than  the  other,  inasmuch  as  they  were  themselves  for  the  most  part  freehol- 
ders. Was  it  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  this  limitation,  which  it  was  said,  was  to 
prevent  throwing  power  into  the  hands  of  rich  men,  should  be  urged  by  that  side  of 
the  House^  who  were  for  throwing  the  entire  controul  of  the  Government,  into  the 
hands  of  noh  men  ?  They  urge  the  argument — they  feel  the  argument 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Leigh's  amendment,  and  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive, by  ayes  and  noes,  as  follows : 

Ayu — ^Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leiffh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Cfaee- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnaz,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Mamhall,  Tyler.  Nicholas, 
Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Ttezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  X^igh 
of  Hali&z,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard,  HoUaday,  Fitzhugh,  Koane,  Taylor  of  Caro- 
line, Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyally 
Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Pleasants,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose  and  Coalter — 42. 

Mfe» — Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M*€k>y, 
Moore,  Beirne,  Smitn,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison,  Mercer,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke, 
Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George, 
M'Millan,  ciunpbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby, 
Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddrid^,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson, 
Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Gordon, 
Thompson,  Massie,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 54. 

Mr.  Stanard  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  inserting,  after  the  words  *'  who 
shall  have  been  assessed"  (see  above,)  the  words,  **  by  a  tax  on  property  owned  by 
him."  He  did  this,  that  the  Legislature  might  not  by  laying  some  trifling  tax  of  a 
cent,  or  a  few  cents,  introduce,  in  effect,  Universal  suflrage. 

Mr.  Summers  opposed  the  amendment.  He  thought  the  gentleman *8  fears  unrea- 
sonable. The  resolution  confines  the  Legislature  to  house-keepers  and  heads  of  fa- 
milies  beyond  that  limit  they  could  not  go :  and  if  they  should  admit  all  the  house- 
keepers, and  all  the  heads  of  families  in  me  Commonwealth,  he,  for  one,  should  not 
consider  it  any  instance  of  their  misrule.  Such  a  clause  would  exclude  a  usefial 
class  of  men ;  he  meant  those  who  hired  slaves  in  performing  jobs  and  contracts.  The 
tax  on  the  slave  was  for  the  time  being  charged  upon  them ;  they  were  pro  hoc  v»cs 
the  owners  of  the  slaves ;  yet  they  could  not  vote  under  this  amendment. 

Bflr.  Doddridge  said,  that  there  was  another  class  whom  it  would  exclude,  tiz  : 
■hop-keepers  and  such  as  followed  any  business  which  required  a  Ucense. 

Mr.  Stanard  said,  it  was  that  class  whom  he  wished  to  exclude.  He  wanted  to  keep 
out  show-men  and  mountebanks.  Why  ought  the  shop-keeper  who  sells  foreign 
goods  to  be  admitted,  while  the  industrious  mechanic  who  sells  his  own  work  is  shot 
out?  What  was  meant  by  the  term  head  of  a  family  ?  Did  it  mean  a  bachelor  who 
occupied  a  house  ?  or  must  he  have  a  wife  ?  Must  he  have  children  ?  Would  gentle- 
men go  into  the  question  of  colour  ?  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  call  a  trosty 
femafe  black  a  house-keeper.  He  wished  to  expel  this  loose  indefinite  phrase.  The 
Charter  of  Williamsburg  allowed  a  house-keeper  to  vote — and  it  became  a  vexed 
question  in  that  city.  He  related  an  anecdote  of  a  student  at  college  who  was  over 
twenty-one  and  had  his  study  in  an  out-building,  who  was  permitted  to  vote  as  a 
house-keeper.  Such  a  term  would  prove  a  mere  ball  of  contention,  and  would  be  in- 
terpreted m  one  way  or  in  another,  just  as  circumstances  at  the  moment  rendered  de- 
sirable. It  was  a  seeming  limitation,  but  would  operate  in  practice  as  none  :  it  was 
in  fiu^  and  in  truth,  nothing  else  but  Universal  Sufirage. 

Mr.  Doddridge  observed,  that  whenever  any  proposal  was  made  to  enlarge  tlie  ex- 
tent of  suffirage,  it  was  seen  to  be  met  by  a  declaration  of  the  danger  of  fraud :  bat 
surely  the  same  danger  might  as  well  be  urged  on  the  other  side  against  Freehold 
Suffrage.     That  was  liable  to  as  many  and  as  great  frauds  as  the  other  plans. 

The  question  was  put  on  agreeing  to  Mr.  Stanard's  amendment,  and  decided  by 
ayes  and  noes  in  the  negative,  as  follows : 

^^es— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Che»> 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Baldwin,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph, 
Leigh  of  Hahfax,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Griggs,  Pendleton,  Roane, 
Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green. 
Ttoewell,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Pleasants,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose  and 
Coalter--44. 

Abes — Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moors, 
Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne, 
Cooke,  Powell,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Soyd,  George,  M'MlllaD, 
Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan, 
Laidley,  Sommers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morrai,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Loyall, 
Cam^beU  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Gordon,  Thompson, 
MaasM,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— 52. 
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The  miMtkm  was  then  pot  on  striking  out  the  fourth  perafiraph,  and  decided  br 
ajree  and  noes  as  follows : 

^yef— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leijh  of  Chesterfield,  Ta?lor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax.  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  txoode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nichotas, 
Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezrant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of 
Hali&x,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard,  HoUaday,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris, 
Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Grigsbj, 
Prentis,  Branch,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose  and  Coalter— 40. 

JVbe9— Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M*Cot, 


fleshy,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddri<&e,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke, 
Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart, 
Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— 56. 

So  the  fourth  clause,  aomitting  house-keepers  to  vote,  was  retained. 

The  question  now  recurring  on  striking  out  the  proviso,  it  was  put  entire  as  follows : 

"  Provided,  nevertheless,  That  the  Right  of  Suffirage  shall  not  be  exercised  by  any 
person  of  unsound  mind,  or  who  shall  be  a  pauper,  or  a  non-commissioned  officer, 
soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  nor  by  any  person 
convicted  of  anv  infamous  offence ;  nor  by  citizens  bom  without  the  Commonwealth, 
nnless  they  shall  have  resided  therein  for  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  elec- 
tion at  which  they  ^all  offer  to  vote,  and  two  years  preceding  the  said  election,  in 
the  county,  city,  borough,  or  election  district,  where  they  shall  oflbr  to  vote  (the 
mode  of  proving  such  previous  residence,  when  disputed,  to  be  prescribed  by  law,) 
and  shall  possess,  moreover,  some  one  or  more  o£  the  quahficaitions  above  enu- 
merated." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Claytor,  all  the  latter  part  of  the  proviso,  beginnin|[  with  the 
words  **  nor  by  citizens  bom  out  of  the  Commonwealth"  to  the  end,  was  stricken  out. 

The  question  being  put  on  striking  out  the  residue,  it  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Leigh  now  ofl^red  again  the  amendment  which  he  had  previously  moved  and 
withdrawn. 

But  on  some  conversation  as  to  its  details,  he  again  withdrew  it  to  allow  an  oppor- 
tunity to 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  moved  the  following  amendment : 

<'  Resolvedj  That  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth,  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  upwards,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  two  years, 
and  in  the  count)r  where  he  proposes  to  vote  one  year,  next  preceding  the  time  of 
offering  such  vote ;  who  shall  havel>een  enrolled  in  the  miKtia,  if  subject  to  military 
dnty ;  and  who  shall  have  ]>aid  all  levies  and  taxes  assessed  upon  him,  or  his  property, 
lor  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  shall  nave  a  right  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  General  Assembly :  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  Im  permitted  to 
exercise  the  Right  of  Sufirage,  who  is  a  pauper ;  who  is  of  unsound  mind ;  who  has 
been  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime ',  or  who  shall  be  a  non-commissioned  officer 
w  private  soldier,  seaman  or  marine  in  the  regular  service  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
this  Commonwealth ;  and  the  Legislf^ture  ^ul  prescribe  the  mode  of  trying  and  de- 
termining disputes,  concerning  the  said  qualifications  of  voters,  whenever  iM  right  of 
a  person  to  vote  shall  be  questioned." 

llf  r.  Mercer  had  previously  moved  an  adjonmment,  with  a  view  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  who  were  attending  under  severe  indisposition — but  it  was  lost — 
Ayes  43,  Noes  44. 

Afler  some  further  conversation  in  relation  to  Mr.  Leigh's  amendment,  and  his 
determination  to  re-cast  it  to  meet  a  suggestion,  that  was  made  to  him,  the  motion  to 
adjourn  was  renewed  by  Mr.  Summers  and  prevailed. 

The  House  thereupon  adjourned. 


THURSDAY,  Dxckmber  17,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hoeraer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

RIGHT  OF  SUFFRAGE. 
And  the  question  being  on  a  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Monongalia,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  third  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
Mr.  Wilson  modified  his  amendment,  so  as  to  read  as  follows,  viz : 
**  JUsohed,  That  eveiy  firee  white  male  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth,  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  who  shall  have  remained  in  the  State  two  years. 
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and  in  the  county  in  which  he  propoaee  to  vote,  one  year,  next  pTM^eding  the  ttfM  of 
offering  euch  vote ;  who  shall  have  been  enrolled  in  the  roihtia,  if  eubject  to  military 
duty  J  and  who  shall  have  paid  oil  levies  and  Utxes,  a««eaiod  upon  him  or  his  property, 
for  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  [provided  such  taxes  ahall  hare 
been  demanded  of  him,]  shall  have  a  rii;ht  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly :  Providedj  That  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  Right  of  Suf- 
frage, who  is  a  pauper ;  who  is  of  unsound  mind  ;  who  has  been  cdtavicted  of  any 
infamous  crime ;  or  who  shall  be  a  non-commissioned  officer  or  private  soldier,  sea- 
man or  marine  in  the  regular  service  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  Commonwealth ; 
and  the  Legislature  shall  prescribe  tlie  mode  of  trying  and  determining  disputes, 
concerning  the  said  qualifications  of  voters,  whenever  the  right  of  a  person  to  voU 
shall  be  questioned." 

And  on  this  question,  he  asked  the  ayes  and  noes,  which  were  ordered  aooordmgly. 
Mr.  Joynes  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Wilson,  by  striking  therefrom 
the  words,  *'  all  levies  and  taxes,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  words,  "  a  Sute 
or  county  tax,"  (so  as  to  require  some  tax  to  have  been  demanded  and  paid.) 
Mr.  Wilson  accepted  the  amendment  as  a  modification. 

Mr.  Claytor  suggested  the  addition  of  the  words,  **  or  Corporation,"  before  "  tax." 
Which  was  in  Eke  manner  accepted  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

Afler  some  conversation,  tlie  question  was  about  to  be  put  on  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  when 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  said,  that  it  must  be  obvious,  that  the  proposition  amounted  in  sub- 
stance to  Universal  Suffrage :  for,  all  were  subject  to  a  capitation  tax.  He  considered 
this  capitation  tax,  as  one  of  the  most  injurious,  unequal,  and  oppressive  systems  of 
taxation,  that  ever  was  devised ;  and  it  had  been,  from  the  first,  his  earnest  desire  to 
rid  the  State  of  it.  With  that  view,  he  moved  the  following  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Wilson  : 

"  Protidcdj  That  no  capitation  tax,  either  for  State  or  county  purpose,  shall  here- 
after be  levied — and  that  no  individual,  whose  taxable  property  shall  be  of  less  value 
than  dollars,  shall  be  subject  to  any  property  tax  whatever." 

In  illustration  of  the  unequal  operation  of  tlie  capitation  tax,  Mr.  F.  referred  to  the 
case  of  an  individual,  in  his  own  county  of  Fairfax,  who  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  tlie  Commonwealth,  but  who  owned  no  negroes.  That  man's  contribution 
was  but  eighty  or  ninety  cents  under  this  tax.  He  wanted  to  see  the  State  rid  of  it, 
once  and  forever.  His  desire  was  that  no  man  should  enjoy  the  Right  of  Suffrage, 
unless  he  possessed  some  property,  and  enough  to  shew  that  he  was  not  a  vagabond: 
he  had  not  fixed  upon  any  definite  sum — but  had  lefl  a  blank  to  be  filled  witn  what 
the  Convention  might  deem  reasonable. 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  that  tlie  gentleman  from  Fairfax  was  mistaken,  in  supposing  that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Monongalia,  amounted  to  Universal  Suttrage. 
There  were  returned  in  1828,  in  one  single  county  of  this  State,  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  persons  as  delinquent,  for  tlie  non-payment  of  their  county  levies, 
though  over  twenty -one  years  of  age.  Now,  if  the  delinquency  extended,  in  the  same 
proportion,  tliroughout  tlie  State,  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Monongalia, 
would  operate  to  exclude  twenty  thousand  of  these  insolvents  to  the  pubhc.  It  could 
not  then  be  objected  to  as  Universal  Suffrage.  It  would  exclude  sucn  as  he  wished 
to  see  excluded — ^all  the  vagabonds  and  worthless  idlers.  He  did  not  mean  to  be  un* 
derstood  as  saying,  that  all  those  thus  returned  delinquent,  were  idlers  and  vagabonds; 
but  the  class  of  delinquents  included  tliose  who  were  of  that  description. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  said,  that  as  matters  now  stood,  the  resolutions  admitted  a  man  to 
vote,  who  paid  any  county  tax,  of  any  sort,  or  to  any  amount  however  small.  If,  in- 
deed the  system  of  county  taxation  was  to  be  adopted,  and  the  county  taxes  were  to 
be  of  the  saine  kind  as  are  now  laid  by  tlie  Legislature,  then  he  should  have  no  such 
strong  objection  to  it }  but  that  was  not  the  fact — and  it  now  fell  but  little  short  of 
Universal  Suffrage. 

Mr.  Leigh  enquired,  to  what  county  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  had  alluded, 
when  he  spoke  of  six  or  seven  hundred  delinquents  ? 
Mr.  Cooke  answered,  the  county  of  Loudoun. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  took  it  for  granted,  Uiese  seven  hundred  delinquents  could  not 
have  been  residents  of  Loudoun.  He  had,  indeed,  once  heard,  that  there  were  eight 
hundred  paupers  in  that  county.  It  was  certainly  a  very  incredible  state  of  things : 
possibly,  there  were  a  number  of  persons  there,  engaged  in  some  large  public  work, 
(perhaps  on  the  river,)  who  went  off  before  the  county  levy  had  been  demanded.  He 
must  confess  himself  very  sceptical,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  Cooke  replied,  that  he  had  derived  the  knowledge  of  the  fapt,  from  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Loudoun  Delegation.  Mr.  C.  said,  he  did  not  know  of  any  public 
work,  going  on  in  that  county  m  1828,  and  he  did  not  know  why  the  proportion  of 
delinquents  there,  was  not  to  be  considered  as  extending  to  the  rest  of  the  Stat»— he 
should  presume  so,  unUl  the  contrary  were  shewn.    /Ql  knew  what  a  number  ^ 
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Toangf  men,  without  property,  there  were,  who  were  habitually  returned  delinquent, 
for  the  small  amount  of  a  county  levy.  He  took  this  as  prima  facie  evidence,  that 
they  were  not  good  citizens,  but  idle,  worthless  fellows.  The  amendment  of  the 
^nUeman  from  Monongalia,  would  exclude  such  from  the  polls ;  and,  on  tliat  ac- 
count, he  was  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Mercer  expressed  his  regret,  that  the  name  of  his  county  had  become  involved 
in  the  present  debate.  He  should  not  himself  have  introduced  it :  but  circumstanced 
as  he  was,  he  felt  called  upon,  by  his  duty  to  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  to  avow, 
that  it  was  from  himself,  that  gentleman  had  derived  the  information,  in  relation  to 
the  number  of  persons  returned  delinquent  in  a  single  year,  which  he  had  stated  to 
the  House,  as  having  been  communicated  to  him  by  one  ot  the  Loudoun  Delegation. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  statement,  procured  on  another  occasion,  and  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent purpose,  which  contained  an  annual  return  of  the  number  of  such  delinquents, 
durinpf  eight  consecutive  years,  and  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  ho 
would  now  read.     Mr.  M.  then  read  the  following,  viz : 

In  1817,  359  Delinquents. 

1818,  454 

1819,  343 

1820,  469 

1821,  572 

1822,  758 

1823,  757 

1824,  831 

1825,  831 

This  list  had  been  furnished  to  him  by  the  clerk  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 
There  had  once  been  a  poor-house  near  Leesburg,  in  which  he  had  found  on  particu- 
lar enquiry,  but  a  single  native  American,  the  rest  being  all  foreigners.  Tet  the  poor 
rates  in  Loudoun  were  very  onerous.  It  was  easy  to  account  for  the  fact  of  this 
large  number  of  delinquents.  The  persons  among  whom  they  were  found  consisted 
of  titheables  from  sixteen  and  upward.  It  would  oflen  happen  that  a  father  who  was 
poor,  had  several  sons  subject  to  this  levy,  and  was  charged  not  only  with  his  own 
tax,  but  with  that  of  his  sons.  Another  source  of  the  apparently  large  delinquency 
was  to4)e  found  in  the  fact,  that  tlie  sheriff  did  not  duly  enforce  the  collection  of 
these  small  dues.  The  fees  allowed  for  collection  amounted  to  about  seven  per  cent., 
and  where  the  tax  was  small,  the  fees  were  so  trifling  that  that  officer  become  remiss 
in  hunting  up  persons  from  whose  contribution  he  should  receive,  perhaps,  but  seven 
or  fourteen  cents;  and  to  avoid  trouble,  he  returned  them  delinquent.  Mr.  M.  did 
not  believe  there  were  more  delinquents  in  Loudoun  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
State  containing  the  same  amount  of  population  :  he  could  not  believe  it ;  because 
there  was  no  county  in  the  Slate  in  a  more  prosperous  condition — the  county  was 
large  and  wealthy,  but  the  estates  were  owned  in  very  equal  proportions  throughout. 

Mr.  Leiffh  said,  that  from  all  he  could  learn,  he  was  apt  to  believe  that  it  would  not 
he  a  possible  thing  to  frame  any  Constitution  whatever,  that  would  be  adapted  to  the 
residue  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  at  the  same  time  adapted  to  the  county  of  Lou- 
doun. It  stood  certainly,  in  a  most  extraordinary  situation.  One  of  its  Delegates 
had  informed  the  Convention  that  there  was  nobody  there  able  and  willing  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Another  told  the  Convention  that  it 
contained  sf  ven  or  eight  hundred  persons  delinquent  in  the  payment  of  their  county 
dues,  and  this  was  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  there  were  so  many  persons  be- 
tween tlie  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  for 
them:  heads  of  families  that  were  vagabonds:  so  it  would  seem  that  there  must  be 
about  six  hundred  vagabond  house-keepers  and  heads  of  families  in  that  county. 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  if  alluding  to  him,  had  entirely 
misconceived  his  statement.  He  had  not  said  that  all  that  number  of  delinquents 
were  of  course  vagabonds;  but  Jiad  expressly  denied  any  such  opinion  :  all  he  had 
said  was,  that  it  included  many  worthless,  idle  fellows,  to  whom  he  believed  he  had 
applied  the  term  vagabond. 

Mr.  L.  resumed :  Very  well,  the  gentleman  should  be  correctly  understood.  Lou- 
doun, then,  it  appeared,  had  that  number  of  delinquents,  and  a  gentleman  from  Lou- 
doun supposed,  tnat  many  of  them  were  under  twenty-one,  and  over  sixteen  years  of 
affe,  who  had  no  means  of  paying,  and  could  not  be  forced  by  the  sheriff  to  pay. 
Now,  he  begged  genUemen  to  observe  how  this  operated  in  its  bearing  on  the  plan 
of  admitting  house-keepers  and  heads  of  families  to  the  right  of  voting.  That  class, 
it  seemed,  incZtuied  all  the  vagabonds.  The  sheriffs  of  Loudoun,  too,  were  prone  to 
make  false  returns:  they  were  in  the  habit  of  falsifying  their  returns,  to  save  trouble. 
Another  peculiarity  of  this  same  county  of  Loudoun,  was,  that  it  paid  a  very  heavy 
poor  rate,  yet  there  was  but  one  native  American  in  their  poor-house  :  of  course,  to 
absorb  all  this  heayy  amount  of  poor  rate,  it  must  have  more  poor  aliens  and  for- 
eigners in  it,  thaa  any  county  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  probably  in  the  Union : 
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how  elM  ooold  it  require  thii  oneroof  poor  rate  ?  Tddng  ell  theee  tbinga  together-^ 
that  there  were  none  fit  and  willing  to  be  justices  of  the  peace^thatthe  shermmade 
&lae  returns — that  the  parents  were  not  able  to  pav  the  county  levy — that  there  was 
a  multitude  of  vagabond  foreigners  there-— so  that  there  was  but  one  American  in  their 
poor-house— whUe  they  paid  a  very  heavy  poor-rate :  Putting  all  these  ftcts  toeether, 
this  Convention  were  culed  upon  to  adopt  a  provision  in  the  Ck>n8titution  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  such  was  the  state  of  things  in  every  other  oounty  in  the  State  !  He 
was  happy  to  be  able  to  say  from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  that  there  was  in  aU 
this  part  of  the  Commonwealth  nothing  that  resembled  it  in  any  one  particular.  He 
felt  very  anxious  to  have  a  Constitution  that  would  suit  Loudoun,  but  he  could  not, 
with  that  view,  consent  to  take  this  as  a  just  account  of  any  other  county  in  the 
State.  He  was  very  sure  he  could  not  take  it  as  a  fiiir  representation  of  its  neiffh* 
bouring  counties,  Frederick  and  Jefferson.  He  judged  from  his  general  knowleoga 
of  the  state  of  those  counties.  He  was  equally  sure  it  was  not  true  of  the  oounty  of 
Chesterfield,  though  that  lay  between  the  two  cities  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
where  they  were  cursed  with  vagabonds  fivm  both.  It  was  not  true  of  Henrico,  or 
Norfolk,  of  Spottsylvania,  of  Stafford,  of  Dinwiddle,  or  of  Prince  Gewge :  although 
these,  too,  were  contiguous  to  towns ;  where  vice  usually  made  its  resort,  and  round 
the  skirts  of  which  it  was  usual  to  find  some  of  the  worst  members  of  society  :  those 
who  became  houst-keepers  in  the  Penitentiary.  Such  persons  were  to  be  found  near 
towns  and  cities  in  ten  times  greater  numbers  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth :  yet  even  there,  nothing  existed  like  the  unhappy  condition  of  Loudoun. 

Mr.  Leigh  concluded  by  observing,  that  the  gentleman  nom  Fairfax  had  given  a 
true  account  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  amendment :  it  went  to  introduce 
Universal  Suffrage ;  and  if  it  did  not  actually  do  that,  it  provided  an  entering  wedge 
which  must  open  the  way  to  it 

Mr.  Mercer  rose  in  reply.  He  said  that  if  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  had 
correctly  represented  what  he  had  before  said,  he  should  not  now  have  risen  to  trou- 
ble the  Committee.  He  had  not  said  there  were  no  paupers  in  Loudoun^  save  such 
as  were  in  Uie  poor-house.  Nor  did  he  state  that  the  poor-rates  were  levied  merely 
to  support  foreigners.  The  account  of  the  number  of  delinquents  he  had  given  firam 
a  record  furnished  by  the  officer  he  had  before  named :  he  held  it  now  in  his  hand, 
and  it  was  at  the  service  of  any  gentleman  that  chose  to  examine  it  He  submitted 
to  the  gentleman  from  Chestemeld,  whether  it  contained  any  thing  that  furnished  a 
iust  argument  against  the  character,  principles,  manners,  or  condition  of  the  people  of 
Loudoun.  He  had  not  said  that  the  sherins  of  Loudoun  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
false  returns ;  but  that  the  small  fee  of  seven  or  fourteen  cents  did  not  operate  as  an 
inducement  to  cause  them  to  use  diligence  in  searching  for  persons  who  owed  a  tax 
of  one  dollar,  or  possibly  two,  to  the  county.  It  was  common  when  militia  fines  were 
collected,  as  all  gentlemen  must  recollect  who  had  served  on  court  martials,  (as  he 
had  done  as  often  as  ten  or  twelve  times,)  for  the  sheriff  to  settle  up  his  accounts ; 
and  if  gentlemen  would  go  into  an  investigation  of  the  facts,  they  would  find  as  many 
as  seven  hundred  insolvents  fiequently  returned.  He  believed  that  the  number 
of  delinquents  would  be  found  even  greater  in  every  other  county  of  the  State  in 
proportion  to  its  population  than  in  Loudoun.  He  was  willing  to  rest  the  question  on 
that  issue.  He  inferred  this  from  the  equal  division  of  property  in  that  county.  Fo- 
reigners were  numerous,  it  was  true :  they  constituted  the  mass  of  white  laboring 
poor.  Many  of  them  came  into  Loudoun,  as  being  the  first  county  over  the  line  m 
their  waj  south  from  New  England  and  New  York.  There  existed  in  New  ToriL  a 
society  for  the  express  purpose  of  distributing  its  surplus  labour  of  population  into  other 
parts  of  the  Union :  that  society  were  in  correspondence  with  vanous  persons  on  that 
•ubiect 

As  to  public  works,  there  had  been  none  prosecuted  in  the  county  of  Loudoun, 
either  at  the  date  of  those  returns,  or  since :  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  fact  he  had 
commented  on,  would  be  found  to  be  very  common  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
He  had  been  led  to  obtain  the  paper  from  which  he  had  read  those  items,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing  the  iniquity  (he  would  call  it  no  less)  of  the  prevailing  8]ratem  of 
capitation  tax,  for  the  preservation  of  the  roads,  and  the  maintenance  oftke  poor :  of 
calling  on  the  poor  man  equally  with  the  rich,  for  the  contribution  of  his  time  and  la- 
bour to  improve  roads  which  be  trod  only  with  his  feet,  but  over  which  neither  hoof 
nor  wheel  of  his  ever  passed.  For  such  a  system,  thousands  receive  the  stamp  of  insol- 
vency. The  system  was  a  bad  one,  and  the  Legislature  ought  to  repeal  it  Th»  fact 
he  had  stated  was  established  by  record  evidence :  it  could  not  be  queetioned---these 
six  or  seven  hundred  persons  ought  not  to  be  suffered  thus  to  stand  as  insolvents  by 
the  infliction  of  so  unjust  an  exaction.  If  gentlemen  had  any  doubts  as  to  what  he 
had  stated,  he  referred  them  to  public  records,  at  not  two  hundred  yards  distiinn 
fSrom  the  spot  where  they  were  sitting.  Let  them  look  at  the  militia  returns  (whick 
rMted  on  the  same  principle,)  and  they  would  find  that  the  proportion  of  insolvents  ia 
otiier  oonnUes,  was  at  least  as  great  as  in  Loudoun.    All  thie  poor  wera  not  to  be 
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foond  in  tha  poor-hotne :  tber  itayed  the  moft  of  them  at  home,  end  were  ptrtiallj 
suitftined  by  their  reletionB,  though  in  part  a  burden  to  the  State.  It  waa  soon  aa  had 
no  friends  or  relatives  to  take  care  of  them,  especially  foreigners,  that  were  obliged 
to  reeort  to  the  poor-house.  In  Oreat  Britain  the  paupers,  he  believed,  amounted  to 
two  millions :  but  Uie  greater  part  of  them  lived  at  their  own  homes  or  with  their  re- 
Stives,  and  received  partial  aid  from  the  poor  rates. 

He  had  made  these  statements,  because,  as  a  Representative  of  Loudoun^  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  reply  to  the  remarks  which  bad  been  made.  It  was  certainly  pamful  to  be 
obliged  to  sit  and  listen  to  a  course  of  observations,  degrading  to  the  character  of  the 
county  from  which  he  came,  and  which  seemed  intended  either  to  degrade  Loudoun, 
or  injure  the  cause  in  which  she  was  engaged :  but  he  knew  no  remmly. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  the  gentleman  had  commenced  his  remarks  by  saying, "  that  {f  he 
had  correctly  represented  what  he  had  said,  he  should  not  have  risen."  Mr.  L.  aaid. 
he  had  perfectly  understood  the  tone  and  temper  in  which  this  had  been  said,  and,  if 
it  were  pcu'liamentary,  should  certainly  meet  it  in  a  similar  tone. 

Mr.  Mercer  here  said,  the  gentleman  was  entirely  mistaken  in  his  impreesioD  ■ 
nothing  had  been  meant,  in  tone  or  in  language,  to  give  any  just  offence. 

Mr.  Wilson  here  observed  to  the  Chair,  that  he  could  see  no  good  purpose  to  which 
this  debate  tended. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  did  not  understand  this  temper,  tone,  and  manner  of  treating 
him,  nor  should  he  submit  to  it  in  any  form  whatever.  How  could  the  gentleman 
tell  what  he  was  going  to  say  ? 

The  Chair  told  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Lei^  said,  he  had  not  misrepresented  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  or  any 
hei  which  that  gentleman  had  stated :  but  be  doubted  the  accuracy  (not  the  veracity) 
of  the  statements  which  he  had  made.  He  was  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  county  os 
Loodoun,  its  soil,  or  the  character  of  its  inhabitants — and  he  doubted  extremely  the 
•oeuraey  of  the  gentleman's  information,  and  I  have  strangely  misapprehended  the 
true  state  of  that  countv,  if  it  will  not  be  seen  that  he  is  wholly  misinformed.  I  was 
about  to  shew  this.  The  gentleman  says  he  has  record  evidence ;  he  produces  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  clerk  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor ;  is  that  record  evidence  ?  But  no 
matter.  If  this  is  true  of  Loudoun,  it  is  not  true  of  other  counties.  It  wUl  be  easy 
to  get  a  statistical  statement  to  test  this,  in  the  clearest  and  fUllest  manner.  My  pur* 
pose  was  to  shew  that  the  gentleman  from  Fairfax  was  right  in  the  account  he  gave 
of  the  amendment  of  the  jgentleman  from  Monongalia — J  think  he  was  ri^t,  imd  I 
shall  vote  against  all  such  principles,  come  they  from  what  <|uarter  they  may.  I 
would  gladly  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Fairfax,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  me  to  do  so.  But  he  is  going  into  questions  of  finance,  and  it  requires  a 
▼ast  deal  more  time  duly  to  consider  such  a  measure,  than  has  been  allowed  me,  and 
the  profbundcst  consideration,  before  I  can  vote  upon  it.  I  certainly  cannot  vote  for 
it  now.  I  shall  vote  against  it,  because  I  do  not  clearly  see  the  consequencfs  to  which 
it  may  lead :  and  I  shul  vote  against  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  fit>m  Monon- 
galia, because  I  believe  it  fiurly  liable  to  the  objections  of  the  gentleman  from  Fairfax. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  would  ask  gentlemen  if  the  amendment  of  Uie  gentleman  from  Mo- 
nongalia must  pass,  whether  its  evil  would  not  be  lessened  by  adopting  as  an  amend- 
ment to  it  what  he  had  proposed  ?  He  invited  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  a 
single  fact  which  existea  in  his  own  county,  (and  he  presumed  it  mij^t  be  considered 
as  an  average  county  of  the  State.)  In  the  year  1821,  out  of  $  3,500  of  tax  paid  by 
that  county,  ^  35  30  was  paid  by  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  its  inhabitants.  This 
was  sufficient  to  shew  the  vast  mequality  in  the  dbtribution  of  property.  Tet  by  the 
capitation  tax  all  were  called  to  pay  alike ;  and  all  who  did  so  {my  would  be  admitted 
bjT  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Monongalia.  He  presumed  that  such  as 
wished  to  restrain  the  Right  of  Sufifrage  at  all,  would  vote  for  his  amendment,  rather 
than  that  gentleman's  proposition  without  it 

The  question  beixig  on  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  amendment, 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  he  hoped  it  would  prevail.  He  had  always  been  of  opinion 
that  no  tax  ought  to  be  laid  on  a  poor  man  without  property.  He  considered,  that  the 
military  service  which  every  citizen  owed  to  the  State,  was  an  equivalent  for  its  pro- 
tection of  his  personal  riffhts,  and  that  taxation  was  the  return  he  owed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  pnmerty.  If  he  had  no  property  to  be  protected,  he  ought,  in  justice, 
to  pa^  no  tax.  He  considered  the  capitation  tax  not  onlj^  as  very  une<|ual  and  op- 
pressive as  to  thoee  on  whom  it  was  laid,  but  extremely  inconvenient  m  its  effects 
apon  all  those  who  employed  hired  hands  in  any  business  whatever.  Such  an  em- 
jMoyer  was  obliged  to  indemnify  his  hands  against  all  the  count)r  levies  of  every  sort, 
since  he  could  get  the  same  wages  in  another  State,  (lying,  perhaps,  within  siffht) 
where  he  would  have  none  of  these  levies  to  pay.  A  poor  mechanic,  just  out  of  his 
•pprentioeship.  befiMPs  he  had  time  enough  to  earn  money  to  pay  for  the  necessary 
tools  of  his  trade,  was  called  on  for  road  tax,  levies  and  poor-rates.  The  load-tax  was 
lA  iU  opefatm,  r^ty  oppressive  upon  such  persons:  it  occupied  tea,  fifteen  and 
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twenty  days,  in  some  cases,  of  their  time,  besides  obliging  them  to  travel  miles  to  and 
from  tne  place  where  the  work  was  to  be  done,  carrying  their  tools  upon  their  shoalder. 
Near  where  he  resided  was  one  of  the  noblest  white  glass  factories  in  the  United  States, 
condacted  altogether  by  white  labor — all  the  hands  had  to  be  indemnified  against  the 
capitation,  because,  at  seven  miles  distance,  they  could  get  employment  in  Ohio  at  a 
similar  establishment,  and  at  the  same  wages.  It  would  be  very  simple  to  say,  that 
all  the  impositions  of  Government  for  the  protection  of  property,  should  be  laid  on  pro- 
perty only :  while  the  man  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  by  losses,  sickness,  (and  still 
more  unfortunate  as  by  his  own  irregular  habits)  to  be  reduced  to  poverty,  should  be 
subject  only  to  military  duty.  Mr.  D.  here  referred  to  the  regulations  in  some  other 
States  to  exempt  the  cow,  tools,  bed,  and  some  few  other  necessaries  of  a  family,  from 
seizure  by  the  sheriff.  He  asked  how  there  could  be  any  impoeition  when  the  sheriff 
who  collected  the  tax,  and  who  knew  whether  it  had  been  paid  or  not,  was  himself 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  election ;  how  could  paupers  and  vagabonds  be  admitted? 
He  concluded  by  declaring,  that  he  came  to  the  Convention  determined  to  make  tho 
best  effort  in  his  power  to  abolish  all  capitation  tax  in  Virginia  forever. 

Mr.  Cooke  demanded  a  division  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  amendment.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  capitation  tax  as  unjust  and  oppressive,  and  would,  therefore,  cheerfully  vote 
for  the  first  part  of  the  amendment,  but  he  could  not  for  the  latter  part  of  it,  which 
he  considered  as  an  impracticable  scheme. 

Afier  some  further  conversation,  the  amendment  was  divided.  And  the  question 
being  on  the  following  portion  of  it,  viz: 

"  Provided  J  That  no  capitation  tax,  either  for  State  or  county  purpose,  shall  here- 
after be  levied :" 

Mr.  M'Coy  expressed  his  hearty  approbation  of  it,  and  asked  for  the  ayes  and  noes, 
which  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Green  now  moved  to  amend  it  by  striking  out  tlie  word  "  State"  before  "  tax," 
but  the  motion  could  not  be  received,  as  there  was  already  an  amendment  to  an 
amendment,  and  the  rules  of  order  did  not  permit* tliem  going  to  a  third  degree. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  the  first  clause  of  Mr.Titzhugh's  amendment,  and 
decided  in  the  affirmative  by  ayes  and  noes,  as  follows : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffiman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Johnson,  M'Coy, 
Moore,  Beime,  Smitn,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne, Cooke, 
Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millcn,  Campbell  of  Washington, 
Byars,  Cloyd,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Sunmiers,  See,  Doddridge,  Mor- 
gan, Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Camp- 
bell of  Bedford,  Clay  tor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Gordon,  Massie,  Joynes 
and  Upshur — 50. 

Abe* — Messrs.  Barbour  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Tavlor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Uromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Baldwin,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  tlrquhart,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madi- 
son, Stanard,  Holladay,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caro- 
line, Morris,  Gamett,  Chapman,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch, To wnes, 
Pleasants,  Thompson,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Bayly  and  renin — 44. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh,  concluding  from  the  aspect  of  things  that  the  second  part  of  his 
amendment  could  not  succeed,  withdrew  it. 

The  question  tlien  recurring  on  Mr.  Wilson's  amendment,  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Committee, 

Mr.  Stanard  opposed  it  with  earnestness,  as  going  to  the  whole  length  of  putting 
the  Right  of  Suffrage  into  the  controul  of  the  Legislature,  nay  of  every  corporation 
in  the  State.  For,  as  the  term  was  indefinite,  any  company  of  incorporated  persons 
who  chose  to  lay  a  contribution  on  tlieir  stockholders  in  which  Uie  State  had  no  in- 
terest at  all,  could  thereby  convey  to  them  the  Right  of  Suffirage.  He  dwelt  much 
on  the  inconsistency  of  allowing  a  man  who  had  taxes  from  the  State  and  from  his 
county  of  very  unequal  amount,  to  omit  paying  the  larger  amount,  and  be  allowed  to 
vote  on  the  very  smallest :  paying  a  tax  of*^  one  cent  on  a  head  of  cattle  made  him  a 
voter,  though  he  might  be  delinquent  on  other  taxes  to  the  amount  of  dollars.  Nay, 
even  the  one  cent  might  be  paid  for  him  by  others,  or  he  might  vote  if  it  had  never 
been  demanded  of  him.  So  if  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  was 
correct,  the  sheriff  of  that  county  by  demanding  or  not  some  small  county  levy  might 
exclude  or  admit  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  votes.  But  allowing  for  such  parts  rf 
these  delinquents  as  were  under  twenty-one  years,  he  would  reckon  them  at  six  hun- 
dred. These  six  hundred  persons  would  be  voters  or  not  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sheriff, 
and  would  turn  any  election.  If  it  were  right  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suffrage  so  as 
to  embrace  these,  still  they  ought  not  to  be  placed  so  as  to  depend  on  the  partiality  of 
passions  of  the  officer  who  conducts  tlie  election. 

Mr.  Coalter  observed,  that  the  high-sheriff  usually  conducted  the  elections,  but  it 
was  not  that  officer  but  his  deputies  who  collected  the  county  levies,  so  that  the  high- 
sheriff  would  not  be  able  to  say  whether  the  person  clauning  to  vote  had  paid  his  dues 
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or  not.  What  w.  old  a  candidate  have  to  aaj  to  the  voters  at  rach  an  election  ? 
<*  My  good  fellows,  go  up  to  the  polls  to  vote :  I  will  see  that  your  levies  are  all  paid : 
I  cannot  offer  you  auv  grog,  but  if  you  go  up  there,  you  will  see  persons  drinking  and 
you  will  help  yourselves.  Do  you  go  and  vote  for  such  a  man,  and  here  is  eighteen 
pence  to  pay  your  tax."  He  said  that  thus  it  would  certainly  be,  should  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted.     It  tended  to  corruption. 

Mr.  Doddridge  replied,  that  the  State  tax  and  the  county  levies  would  have  been 
demanded  during  the  summer  preceding.  It  would,  therefore,  be  immaterial  whetlier 
the  election  should  be  conducted  by  the  high-sheriff  or  his  deputy.  The  taxes  would 
have  been  received  in  the  County  Court.  He  thought,  there  was  no  more  danger  of 
this  Right  of  Suffrage  being  abused  than  the  freehold  Right  of  Suffrage :  all  gentle- 
men knew  the  milUons  of  acres  of  fictitious  land  on  which  freehold  votes  were  given. 
These  titles  were  proverbially  known — and  were  called  tax  titles,  and  sometimes 
Penitentiary  titles.  There  would  be  no  more  danger  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
Mr.  Stanard  said  the  delinquents  were  returned  in  the  fall :  tliere  were  six  months 
before  the  election,  during  which  these  arrearages  might  be  paid  up.  He  denied  that 
the  return  of  the  sheriff',  that  the  dues  had  not  been  paid,  was  any  evidence  that  they 
had  been  demanded  :  it  would  be  set  aside  by  the  8heriff"s  receipt,  or  the  party  migM 
have  paid  afterwards.     This,  therefore,  was  no  guaranty  at  all. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  said  that  he  should  vote  for  the  amendment  as  it  had  been  amended, 
though  it  did  not  go  as  far  as  he  wished. 

Mr.  Clay  tor  insisted  that  there  was  no  just  distinction  to  be  taken  between  corpo» 
ration  taxes  and  others,  both  being  laid  by  the  same  authority  and  for  the  same  ob- 
jects.   They  were  equally  burdensome,  and  should  convey  eoual  rights. 

Mr.  Joynes,  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  objection,  that  the  election  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff*,  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  "  provided  such  tax  shoU  have 
been  demanded."  * 

Mr.  Wilson  accepted  this  as  a  modification. 

Mr.  Mercer  objected  to  this,  and  opposed  the  alteration.  The  clause  had  been  in- 
serted in  the  Le^slative  Committee  by  a  large  majority.  He  referred  to  the  case 
of  the  county  of  Tazewell  which  was  returned  on  the  commissioner's  books  as  con. 
taining  three  milhons  of  acres  of  land,  and  by  its  dimensions  could  not  by  possibility 
contain  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  acres.  It  was,  therefore,  made  to  contain 
five  times  its  real  quantity  of  land.  He  referred  to  a  case  on  the  same  books  where 
the  same  tract  of  land  was  charged  three  times  over,  and  neither  time  to  the  tme 
owners.    To  rely  on  such  returns  would  be  most  unwise. 

'  The  question  being  put  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Joynes  to  strike  out  the  proviso,  it 
was  carried. 

The  question  being  then  put  on  agreeing  to  Mr.  Wilson's  amendment,  as  amended 
by  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  it  was  lost  by  a  tie,  viz  : 

^yes — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coff*man,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime, 
Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhuffh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Ccwke,  Powell,  Ma- 
son of  Frederick,  Navlor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Wash- 
ington, Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers, 
See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Cfampbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Clay- 
tor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Jonyes,  Bayly  and  Up- 
shur— 47. 

JSoof — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Clopton,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Tr«vant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Leigh  of  Halinx,  Logan, 
Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  HoUaday,  Griggs,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline, 
Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culueper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Ley  all,  Pren- 
tis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martiu,  Pleasants,  Bates,  Neole,  Rose,  Coalter  and 
Perrin — 47. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  Doddridge  now  moved  the  following : 

**  Or  who  shall  have  resided  within  the  Commonwealth  two  years,  and  for  the  last 
year  within  the  county,  city,  borough  or  district,  where  he  offers  to  vote;  and 
who  during  the  last  mentioned  period  shall  have  actually  paid  a  revenue  tax  legally 
assessed  on  him — and  henceforth  there  shall  be  no  capitation  tax  [except  on  slave^ 
assessed  or  collected  either  for  State  or  county  purposes." 

Mr.  Mercer  suggested  a  proviso,  **  that  it  had  been  demanded  of  him" — which  was 
accepted  by  the  mover. 

Mr.  Mercer  paid,  he  had  not  been  called  on  to  pay  this  capitation  tax  in  twelve 
years — and  he  doubted  not  the  same  thing  was  frequent  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. He  had  formerly  been  chairman  of  the  Finance  committee  in  the  House  of 
Delegates,  and  the  fact  was  then,  he  believed,  universally  admitted. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  his  amendment  differed  from  that  of  the  member  from  Mo- 
nongalia, in  not  admitting  the  payment  of  county  or  corporation  taxasaqoalificatioD. 
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Mr.  Venable  admitted  that  a  capitation  tax  waa  improper  in  its  principle,  but  ob- 
jected to  the  exception  Mr.  D.  had  introduced  in  relation  to  tlaFes.  He  accepted 
the  principle  the  gentleman  had  on  a  former  occasion  advocated,  that  each  individoal 
and  each  county  and  district,  should  be  required  to  pay  in  proportion  to  its  ability. 
He  then  put  the  case  of  two  adjacent  counties  of  equal  ability  in  population  and  soil, 
but  one  of  these  having  half  its  population  consisting  of  blacks :  the  exception  would 
cause  that  county  to  pay  double,  though  their  ability  to  pay  was  the  same. 

Mr.  Doddridge  struck  out  that  feature  in  his  amendment 

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  adding  a  clause  providing  that  the 
tax  should  not  be  less  than  one  dollar. 

Mr.  Doddridge  asked  the  ayes  and  noes  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Nicholas  briefly  advocated  it  as  necessary  to  prevent  Universal  Suffive.  If 
any  tax  was  to  be  required,  let  it  have  some  reahty.  -  The  very  requisition  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax  went  on  the  idea,  that  residence  alone  was  not  sufficient  evidence  oif  at- 
tachment to  the  community. 

Mr.  Townes  said,  he  had  been  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage, 
and  had  hitherto  voted  in  its  fiivor :  but  seeing  how  far  it  was  now  attempted  tcM>e 
carried,  he  should  support  Mr.  Scott's  motion. 

Mr.  Leigh  reierrecf  to  an  effort  which  had  once  been  successful  in  the  Le^lature, 
to  lay  a  tax  on  man's  antient  ally,  the  dog ;  and  it  had  been  advocated  as  going  to  in- 
crease the  stock  of  sheep :  should  the  present  amendment  succeed,  it  would  go  to  in- 
crease not  the  stock  of  sheep,  but  the  stock  of  voters.  The  payment  of  a  dog  tax 
would  make  a  voter  at  once.  ^ 

Mr.  L.  said,  he  was  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  until  the  great  question  of  the  hosts 
of  Representation  should  be  settled,  all  the  principles  respecting  property  which  bad 
hitherto  been  held  sacred,  would  be  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  he  should  not  take  any  part  in  the  debate.  He  had  risen  only  to 
prevent  misapprehension.  He  said  he  was  among  those  who  thought  that  Grovem* 
ment  should  be  based  upon  property.  Government  was  meant  for  the  protection  of 
property :  this  was  its  chief  object:  and  all  who  had  any  share  in  the  Uovemment 
ought  to  be  possessors  of  property,  being  that  on  which  Government  was  to  act.  He 
would  lay  the  foundation  of  Government  in  the  Right  of  Sufoge,  based  upon  pro- 
perty (not  wealth,)  the  best  index  of  this  was  the  payment  of  taxes — it  was  the  simplest 
and  the  easiest  proof.  He  would  make  the  property  (qualification  so  small  as  to  in* 
elude  the  bulk  of  society.  He  should  exclude  the  monied  aristocracy  from  ruling  the 
countr^r :  and  attain  all  the  just  ends  of  a  popular  Government.  He  should  then  con- 
sider himself  as  having  gone  far  enough.  He  considered  it  as  the  great  secret  to 
know  where  to  stop.  On  these  principles  he  had  voted  against  those  propositioiis 
which  he  thought  went  too  fiur,  in  order  to  secure  the  popular  character  of  a  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  S.  protested  ag^ainst  any  desire  to  take  the  Right  of  Suffirage  firom  any  who  now 
•njoyed  it ;  not  even  if  their  freeholds  were  merely  nominal.  Sut  he  was  for  exdo* 
dUng  such  persons  as  were  neither  freeholders,  landholders  nor  housekeepers. 

Mr.  Doddridge  withdrew  his  demand  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  declaring  his  intention 
to  vote  against  Mr.  Scott's  amendment,  but  still  to  vote  for  his  own,  should  that  not 
prevail. 

Mr.  Stanard  opposed  Mr.  D's  amendment,  as  going  beyond  all  the  northern  States 
in  its  latitude  of  Suffrage,  and  being  equalled  only  in  the  new  States  where  Suffirage 
was  universal.  In  Massachusetts  the  payment  of  a  capitation  tax  of  $  1  50  was  re- 
quired :  that  now  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  did  not  go  so  far }  it  did 
not  require  any  capitation  to  filter  the  community.  This  was  in  terms  the  amend- 
ment which  had  been  offered  by  Mr.  Summers  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  re- 
jected without  a  count.  It  was  certainly  better  to  moke  no  requirement  of  a  tax  at 
all,  than  to  hold  out  these  inducements  to  petty  frauds. 

Mr.  Mercer  was  in  favour  of  almost  any  system  of  Suffrage  which  excluded  taxa- 
tion. He  corrected  Mr.  Stanard  as  to  Massachusetts— thej^  had  no  taxes,  except  on 
auctions  and  bank  stock ;  the  latter  a  very  heavy  one,  being  one  per  cent,  on  their 
capitals.  Once  in  seven  years  they  laid  another,  merely,  however,  to  secure  to  Bos- 
ton its  due  representation,  ^which  was  regulated  by  this  test.)  Mr.  M.  went  into  a 
calculation  to  shew  that  an  mdividual  who  paid  two  cents  on  land  might  vote,  while 
he  who  owned  no  land  was  required  to  pay  f  1. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  there  was  no  congrui^  to  the  principles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  such 
an  amendment  The  Bill  of  Rights  required  evidence  of  permanent  interest  in  the 
community :  twenty-five  acres  of  land  was  admitted  as  fumishinjg  this  evidence,  not 
firom  its  value,  but  firom  the  permanence  of  its  nature.  So  leaseholders  had  been  ad- 
mitted, but  not  for  the  amount  of  tax  they  paid;  their  residence  and  the  nature  of  t^ 
property  were  the  considerations.  So  or  a  housekeeper :  it  was  not  the  tax  be  psid, 
Irat  his  fixed  location  was  supposed  (not  by  him)  to  furnish  this  evidence.  But  ners 
was  an  amendmMkt  which  declared  ttiat  a  nan  who  paid  one  CMit  tax  on  a  dof,  sbMW 
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be  admitted  to  vote.  He  could  never  receive  this  aa  any  evidence  at  all.  Such  a 
man  might  be  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Morgan  said,  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott  seemed  rather  more  like  a  restric- 
tion in  principle  on  the  Right  of  Suffirage,  than  an  extension.  [Mr.  Scott  observed 
that  his  amendment  would  not  apply  to  any  of  the  other  qualifications  so  as  to  limit 
them.]  Mr.  M.  Veir  well.  Then  the  freeholders  are  not  required  to  pay  a  tax  before 
votinff ,  nor  the  leaseholders  either — ^they  vote  whether  their  taxes  be  paid  or  not  The 
housekeeper,  who  is  also  a  head  of  a  family,  mav  vote  after  the  payment  of  a  tax  of 
one  or  two  cents^ — indeed  of  one  mill,  if  it  shall  oe  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  State. 
But  the  man  whose  freehold  is  not  of  the  value  fixed  by  the  Convention,  or  who  shall 
not  be  a  housekeeper  and  head  of  a  fiunily,  must,  by  the  amendment,  pay  one  dollar. 
If  this  sum  be  agreed  to,  it  will  render  the  amendment  almost  nnmiory.  There  would 
be  Yery  few  persons,  not  coming  within  some  of  the  other  quaufications,  who  would 
own  property  sufficient  upon  which  to  levy  so  large  a  sum.  It  would  be  confined 
mainly  to  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  whose  license  might  be  sufficient.  According 
to  the  present  rate  of  taxes,  it  would  require  that  a  man  should  own  ten  horses,  or 
three  taxable  slaves,  upon  which  to  raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  get  him  a  vote.  This,  he 
thought,  too  unequal.  His  object  in  rising,  was  to  ask  for  the  ayes  and  noes.  They 
were  ordered  accordingly,  and  being  taken,  stood  as  follows : 

^yea — ^Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  brom^oole,  Alexander,  Croode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Clopton,  Johnson,  Trezvant,  Cuubome,  Urquhart,  Leigh  of  Halifiix,  Logan,  Venable, 
Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Gnega,  rendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morna, 
Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  %ott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis, 
Grigsby,  Branch,  Townee,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter  and  Per- 
rin--46. 

JVoe» — ^Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  WiUiamson,  Baldwin,  M*Coy,  Moore, 
Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhuf  h,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell, 
Mason  of  Frederick,  Navlor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Wash^ 
ington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See, 
Doddridge,  Morgan,  Cainpbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor, 
Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Crordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Joynes,  Bayly  and  Upishur~48. 

So  Mr.  Scott's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Bavly  now  moved  to  strike  out  all  that  part  of  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Dod- 
dridge, which  referred  to  a  capitation  tax. 

^lr.  Doddridge  having  thereupon  moved  to  amend  his  amendment,  so  aa  to  read 
«  except  on  free  negroes  or  mulattoes," 

Mr.  Bayly  observed  that  the  Ri^t  of  Suffirage  being  very  much  extended,  he  con- 
sidered that  there  was  no  probability  of  the  Legislature  laying  a  capitation  tax,  except 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  which  in  the  history  of  a  counUy  might  occur :  he  in- 
stanced the  late  war,  when  Great  Britain  demanded  the  Ohio  river  should  be  the 
boundary  line  between  her  nossessions  and  the  United  States,  and  that  all  West  of 
that  river  should  be  ceded  to  her.  In  such  a  war,  every  man  ought  to  fight  and  pay ; 
and  a  capitation  tax,  in  such  a  case,  ought  to  be  resorted  to.  But,  as  the  General 
Assembly  heretofore,  when  the  Right  of  Suffirage  was  limited  to  the  fireehold,  had 
never  resorted  to  such  a  tax,  there  was  no  danger  now  that  they  ever  would,  except 
on  an  emergency  that  would  justify  it  But  there  were  many  men  in  the  country 
who  lived  upon  their  money,  stocks,  salaries,  yearly  wages  and  professions^  wfato 
would  be  reached  by  no  other  than  a  capitation  tax :  and  there  was  another  kind  of 
population  veiy  expensive  to  the  county  and  parish  revenue— ^/reen^jTVw—who  could 
be  taxed  only  by  their  person ;  but  exempt  them  from  taxes,  and  vou  give  them  a  pre- 
mimn  to  remain  in  the  country,  and  therebv  increase  the  parish  and  county  taxea. 
He  hoped  the  motion  he  made  would  prevail. 

Mr.  Doddridge's  amendment  in  relation  to  free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  was  nega- 
tived~-Ayes  37^ 

He  then  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes  on  Mr.  Bayly's  motion,  and  they  were  or- 
dered accordingly. 

Mr.  Mercer  was  in  fiivor  of  the  amendment.  He  asked^  if  the  gentleman  &om 
Brooke  seriously  apprehended  that  the  Lesislature  of  Virgima  woulcTresort  to  a  capi- 
tation tax,  except  m  case  of  some  great  pubUc  emergency  and  danger?  There  might 
be  situations  of  great  extremity,  when  such  a  measure  would  be  justifiable.  Now, 
the  taxes  on  brown  sugar,  on  coarse  teas,  on  salt,  on  coarse  cottons,  and  some  other 
articles  of  ^neral  necessity,  were  in  principle  capitation  taxes :  would  he  wish  to  pro- 
hibit taxation  on  these  in  case  of  great  emergency  ?  In  case  of  invasion,  it  might 
happen  that  the  Federal  arm  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  afford  the  necessary  pro- 
tection :  ought  the  SUte  thus  to  be  trammelled  ? 

The  question  was  taken  and  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  ayes  and  noea  aa  fol- 
lows: 
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^ijes^MeBgtB.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  C1ie«- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Drotnffoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas^ 
Baldwin,  Miller,  Trezvanl,  ClaiDome,  Urqubart,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Ix)gan,  Venable, 
Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Mercer,  Henderson,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of 
Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett, 
Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes, 
Pleasants.  Thompson,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Bayly  and  Perrin — 63. 

JVbej — Messrs.   Clopton,    Anderson,  Cofirnan,    Harrison,  Williamson,    Johnsoo, 


M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Baxter,  Fitzhugh,  Osborne,  Pendleton,  G«orge, 
M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Offlesby,  Dancan,  Laidley,  Summers,  Se«, 
Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Mar 


crae.  Green,  Campbell  of  Bedibrd,  Clay  tor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Gor< 
don,  Joynes  and  Upshur — 40. 
So  the  clause  was  stricken  out. 

The  question  now  recurring  on  Mr.  Doddridge's  amendment  as  amended, 
Mr.  Stanard  moved  the  same  proviso  before  moved  by  Mr.  Scott,  but  leaving  a 
Mauk  for  the  amount  of  tax. 

The  ayes  and  noes  beinf  demanded  by  Mr.  Nicholas,  were  ordered  accordiagly, 
and  bein£  taken,  stood  as  follows : 

i/9^e«— -Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Clopton,  Johnson,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urqubart,  Lei^h  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable, 
Madison,  Stanard^  Holladay,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Griggs,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor 
of  Caroline,  Moms,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell, 
Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose, 
Coalter  and  Perrin — 48. 

JVoes — Messrs.  Anderson,  Cofirnan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore, 
Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Obome,  Cooke,  Powell,  Mason  of  Frederick, 
Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Wasliington,  Byars,  Cloyd, 
Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan, 
Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedibrd,  Ckytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart, 
Gordon,  Thompson,  Joynes,  Bayly  and  Upshur — 45. 

Mr.  Naylor  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  striking  out  **  revenua,"  and  in- 
aerting  *<  county  tax ;"  but  it  was  negatived. 

The  question  being  on  the  amendment  as  amended, 

Mr.  Johnson  moveS  to  strike  out  the  words  **  if  such  tax  shall  have  been  demanded ;" 
thinking  it  a  sufi^ient  objection  if  there  were  none  other,  that  it  opened  a  subject  of 
perpetual  disputes,  which  there  were  no  means  of  settling.  This  motion  prevailed 
without  a  division. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  as  amended  by 
Mr.  Stanard,  when  it  was  rejected  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

Ayes—MoMTB,  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coflftnan,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne, 
Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne, Cooke,  Powell,  Maeoo 
of  Frederick.  Navlor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington, 
B^ars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Matliews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Dod- 
dridge, Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saun- 
ders, Cabell,  Stuart,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Joynes,  Bayly  and  Upshur — 46. 

Abes— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chea- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Harrison,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urqubart,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan, 
Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Griggs,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroune, 
Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Pren- 
tis, Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  doaltor  and 
Perrin — 47. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  now  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,  by  inserting  before  the  proviso,  the  following  words : 

**  And  to  every  fi«e  white  male,  a  native  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  a  resident 
therein,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  who  shall  have  resided  one  year 
within  the  county,  city,  borough,  or  election  district,  in  which  he  ofifers  to  vote,  and 
who  shall  have  been  assessed,  and  shall  have  paid  either  county  or  Stote  tax." 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Campbell,  the  ayes  and  noes  were  ordered  on  this  amendment. 
Mr.  M'Coy  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  striking  out ''  one  year,"  and  in- 
•ertini^  in  lieu  thereof,  "  two  years." 

Which  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Campbell  as  a  modification. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  the  distinguishing  feature  of  thb  amendment  was,  that  it  gar* 
the  Right  of  Suifraffe  to  native  bom  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  That  point  bad 
b^n  fully  discussed  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Its  effect  would  be  to  deny  to  the 
ciUzens  of  our  sister  States  an  equal  footing  with  our  own  citizens,  though  they  re- 
moved permanently  to  reside  within  this  Commonwealth.    There  was  one  very  iin- 
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fpdu  opmtum  it  would  hare  on  the  Soathem  border  of  the  State.  Tlie  line  eepara- 
tin^  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  was  only  a  "  chopped  line"  as  it  was  called — ^that  is, 
an  imaginary  line,  being  by  law  a  parallel  of  latitude.  This  line  oilen  ran  through 
the  heart  of  a  man's  plantation.  A  citizen  of  Virginia  might  have  a  son  bom  on  that^ 
part  of  his  estate  lyins  south  of  the  Une,  yet  this  son,  being  bis  heir,  would  be  exclu- 
ded so  far  as  this  rescHution  went,  from  a  right  to  vote  in  Virginia.  Mr.  L.  disclaimed 
the  slightest  jealousy  of  the  citizens  of  other  States,  and  thought  they  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived jand  so  should  all  persons  naturaUzed)  as  if  they  had  been  natives  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Campbell  said,  that  he  did  not  consider  naturalized  citizens  as  less  meritorious 
than  others,  bnt  he  had  introduced  nativity  as  the  strongest  of  all  evidence  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Commonwealth :  he  could  not  get  the  right  extended  as  far  as  he  wished : 
bat  this  would  ^ve  it  some  extension. 

Mr.  Qiles  said,  that  while  he  could  not  find  words  to  express  his  apprehension, 
miising  nx>m  the  rage  he  saw  prevailing,  (if  gentlemen  would  pardon  the  term — it  was 
really  the  only  appropriate  one,)  for  extending  the  Right  of  Suflfrage  to  universality, 
lie  could  not  but  be  amused  at  the  progress  of  those  who  were  under  the  influence  of 
this  rage— (he  again  begged  pardon  for  the  term.)  He  had  observed  the  scene  from 
its  commencement.  One  proposition  aHer  another  had  been  put  down ;  and  still,  with 
«  perseverance  which  was  truly  astonishing,  and  no  doubt  very  praiseworthy,  other 
substitutes  were  instantly  suggested,  with  the  smallest  conceivable  difference :  some- 
times so  small,  that  he  was  puzzled  to  perceive  any  at  all.  It  seemed  as  if  gentlemen 
were  really  running  as  competitors,  and  trying  their  utmost,  to  see  which  should  get  be- 
fore the  other,  toward  a  goal,  which  he  must  ever  consider  as  threatening  and  fatal  to 
the  liberties  of  mankind.  He  wished  to  ask  gentlemen,  if  they  were  not  sensible  of 
the  fi»rce  of  this  competition,  and  whether  it  was  not  really  like  to  drive  them  beyond 
Iheir  own  wishes  ?  lione  of  those  gentlemen  avowed  an^  intention  to  introduce  Uni- 
versal Su&age — ^yet  they  were  striving  with  each  other,  in  propositions,  which  went 
so  near  it,  that  nobody  could  distingui^  between  them.  There  was  an  important  ob- 
jection to  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Brooke.  How  was  this  nativity  to 
be  proved  ?  Must  the  records  be  brought  up  to  the  j>oll8  ?  If  not,  how  was  the  ques- 
tion to  be  trisd.^  A  voter  presented  himselr,  and  said,  "  I  am  a  native  bom  citizen  of 
the  Commonwealth  :'*  how  would  it  be  tried.'  Would  the  gentleman  have  a  jury  sum- 
moned? ^ 

He  had  been  induced  to  oflfer  these  remarks,  with  a  view  to  turn  the  attention  of 
gentlemen,  to  a  great  lover  of  Universal  Suflirage — a  very  great  lover  of  it,  and  a  very 
grml  niaii~he  meant  the  Liberator  of  Colombia.  He  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
fovers  and  admirers  of  Universal  Suffrage.  He  had  made  a  Constitution,  too — end 
what  was  it?  His  first  act  was  to  liberate  all  the  slaves ;  his  next  was  to  proclaim 
Universal  Suffiage ;  then  to  establish  the  trial  by  iury,  and  admit  the  slaves  to  be  jury- 
men ;  and  then  to  proclaim  the  reign  of  universal  liberty.  But  he  had  thought  pro- 
per to  make  one  provision  for  the  exclusion  of  habitual  drunkards.  He  set  negroes 
ror  the  jurors — but  the  fact  never  could  be  proved. 

Mr.  G.  said,  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  Convention  to  go  into  these  details ;  they 
were  summoned  to  revise  and  amend  a  fundamental  law ;  and  they  must  rely  on  the 
metal  tendency  of  such  laws  for  all  subordinate  effects.  But  where  did  gentlemen 
now  behold  this  great  lover  of  Universal  Suffrage  ?  Where  all  Suflraoe  was  put  down, 
and  the  people  subjected  to  his  absolute  will  and  pleasure.  He  was  the  great  autocrat 
of  the  South.  The  same  course  might  have  the  same  termination  elsewhere :  it  might 
yet  give  a  liberator  to  Virginia.  The  schemes  went  to  take  the  property  of  the  State 
•at  of  one  set  of  hands  to  put  it  into  another. 

The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  had  told  the  Convention  that  the  freeholders  were 
fartj  thousand,  while  the  non-freeholders  were  sixty  thousand.  Were  these  forty 
thousand  goine  to  give  up  the  controul  of  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth  to  those 
sixty  thousand  who  owned  not  one  foot  of  land  in  the  world  ?  Any  man  who  should 
do  so  in  his  private  concerns,  would  be  declared  a  lunatic.  Let  gentlemen  see  the 
issue  of  such  schemes  elsewhere :  they  ended  in  a  desjMt,  a  liberator,  an  autocrat,  put 
up,  in  the  first  instance,  by  those  who  had  no  interest  in  the  nroperty  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Henderson,  referring  Mr.  Campbell  to  the  fact  that  tne  same  proposition  had 
been  offered  before,  remonstrated  aeainst  its  repetition,  and  reminded  him  in  a  latin 
firoverb,  that  the  public  interest  ought  to  take  place  of  all  other  and  minor  interests. 

Mr.  Campbell  denied  that  any  such  proposition  had  been  offered.  He  had  travelled 
extensively  over  the  new  States,  and  had  never  seen  any  of  those  formidable  evils 
which  seemed  to  haunt  gentlemen's  imagination  in  reference  to  Universal  Suffirage. 
He  believed  it  was  owing  to  the  restrainte  upon  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  that  Virginia 
was  so  ftr  behind  some  of  her  neighbours  in  the  culture  of  her  soil,  and  the  progress 
4»f  fl^neral  improvement. 

The  oneation  was  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  and  Mr.  Campbell's  amendment  was 
ivjectea  bj  the  following  vote  .* 
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j9mb*— Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffoian,  Williamson,  M*Cov,  Beime,  Smith,  MiBer,  Bsz- 
ter,  Mercer,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Oeorge,  M'MiUan, 
Campbell  of  Wushington,  Bvars,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Sammen, 
See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  C^pbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Clajtor,  Saunders,  Cftbell, 
Stuart,  Grordon,  Thompson,  Joynes  and  Bayly--96. 

JVbes— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Che0- 
terfield,  Gilesj  Brodnax,  Droroffoole,  Alexander,  Groode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Clopton,  Harrison,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Moore,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Leigli 
of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  HoUaday,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson, 


Rose,  Coalter,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 57. 

Mr.  Leigh  now  renewed  his  motion,  made  yesterday  and  withdrawn,  to  amend  the 
third  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  by  striking  therefrom  all  afier  the  word 
''resoWed,"  down  to  the  proviso,  and  inserting  a  substitute  prepared  by  him. 

After  some  explanatory  conversation,  and  the  failure  of  a  motion  by  Bfr.  Smnmeni 
to  lay  it  upon  the  table,  the  amendment  was  agreed  to,  nem.  con. 

And  then  the  House  adjourned. 


FRIDAY,  DxcKMBER  18,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  ReT.  Mr. 
Hoemer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  FiCzhugh,  from  the  committee  on  the  compensation  of  officers,  made  a  report, 
which  was  read,  and  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  concurred  in  the  foUowing  amendment  to  tne  eighth  resolution  of  the  Legishi' 
tive  Committee : 

"  Reaolvedf  That  it  ought  to  be  provided  in  the  Constitution^  that  in  all  elections  in 
this  State  to  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  honour  or  profit,  the  votes  should  be  given 
openly,  or  vha  voce,  and  not  by  ballot." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  having  been  gone  through  with,  the  House  proceeded 
to  consider  the  resolutions  of  the  Legpslative  Committee  in  order. 

The  first  resolution  was  read  as  foUows : 

"  Resclvedy  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  white  population  exclusively." 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Leigh,  this  resolution  was  postponed  for  the  present, 
until  the  House  should  be  full. 

(Mr.  Randolph's  indisposition  had  detained  him  from  his  seat) 

The  second  resolution  was  read  as  follows : 

*<  Resohed,  That  a  Census  of  the  population  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
portioning, the  representation,  should  be  taken  in  the  year  1831,  the  year  1845,  and 
thereafter  at  least^  once  in  every  twenty  years." 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Powell,  that  tiiis  resolution  was  immediately  connected 
with  the  former,  it  also  was  passed  by  for  the  present. 

The  third  resolution,  as  amended  m  the  House  yesterday,  on  Mr.  Lei^^'s  motioB 
was  next  read  in  the  words  following : 

**  Every  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  resident  therein^  aged  twenty-one 
years  and  upwards,  other  than  free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  qualified  to  exercise  the 
Right  of  Suffit|ge  by  the  existing  Constitution  and  laws — and  every  such  citizen  being 
possessed,  or  whose  tenant  for  years,  at  will,  or  at  sufl'erance,  is  possessed  of  land  of  the 
assessed  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  if  such  assessment  be  required  by  law,  and 
having  an  estate  of  freehold  therein — and  every  such  citizen  being  possemed  as  ton- 
ant  in  common,  ioint  tenant  or  parcener  of  an  interest  in  or  share  of  land,  and  haying 
an  estate  of  freehold  therein,  such  interest  or  share  being  of  the  assessed  value  or 
twenty-five  dollars,  if  such  assessment  be  required  by  law ;  and  every  such  citizen 
being  entitled  to  a  reversion  or  vested  remainder  in  fee,  expectant  on  an  estate  for 
Hfe  or  lives,  in  land  ef  the  assessed  value  of  fifty  dollars,  if  such  assessment  be  re- 
quired by  law,  ^each  and  every  such  citizen,  unless  his  title  shall  have  ccnne  to  him 
by  descent,  devise,  marriage,  or  marriage  settlement,  having  been  so  possessed  or 
entitled  for  six  months,)  and  every  such  citizen  who  shall  own  and  be  himself  in  ac- 
tual occupation  of  a  leasehold  estate,  with  the  evidence  of  title  recorded,  oTa 
term  originally  not  less  than  five  years,  of  the  annual  value  or  rent  of  twenty  dollars; 
and  every  such  citizen,  who  for  twelve  months  next  preceding,  has  been  a  boase- 
keeper  and  head  of  a  family  within  the  city,  county,  borough  or  election  di^iiet 
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where  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  ehall  have  heen  amoMed  with  a  part  of  the  reTenu* 
of  the  Commonwealth  within  the  preceding  year,  and  actually  paid  the  same,  and  no 
other  persona,  shall  be  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
county,  city,  or  borough,  respectively,  wherein  such  lanMieth,  or  such  house-keeper 
and  head  of  a  family  Uveth ;  and  in  case  of  two  or  more  tenants  in  common,  joint  tenants 
or  parcenera,  in  possession,  reversion,  or  remainder,  having  interest  in  land,  the  va- 
lue whereof  shall  be  insufficient  to  entitle  them  all  to  vote,  they  shall  together  have 
as  many  votes  as  the  value  of  the  land  shall  entitle  them  to ;  and  the  Legislature  shall 
by  law  provide  the  mode  in  which  their  vote  or  votes  shall  in  such  case  oe  given.'* 

The  question  then  being  on  the  filling  of  the  blank  in  the  above  resolution, 

Mr.  Leigh  moved  to  fill  it  with  the  words  "  three  months." 

Mr.  L.  in  advocating  this  amendment  said,  that  he  should  not  trouble  the  House 
with  many  remarks  on  the  propriety  of  that  term.  It  would  be  recollected  that  free- 
holders, l:^  a  resolution  already  agreed  to,  were  required  to  have  their  title  for  tix 
months  before  the  time  they  offer  to  vote ;  and  the  question  was,  whether  the  non- 
fireeholder,  who  certainly  had  a  less  interest  in  the  community,  ought  not  to  have 
theirs  at  least  three  months  before  thev  voted  ?  The  object  of  both  provisions  was  to 
prevent  a  fraudulent  manufacturing  or  votes  with  a  view  to  an  approaching  election. 
The  period  of  six  months  in  the  case  of  freeholders,  though  it  might  not  be  a  perfect 
safeguard,  would,  under  the  prevailing  temper  and  habits  of  Virginia,  be  generally 
found  sufficient.  It  would  rarely  occur,  that  votes  would  be  provided  so  long  as  six 
months  before  an  election.  If,  mdeed,  such  a  practice  did  at  all  exist,  the  modt  was 
to  make  the  fraudulent  deed  just  before  the  election  took  place,  but  to  antedate  it 
the  law  not  requiring  the  deed  to  have  been  recorded.  He  was  very  much  gratified 
to  hear  the  truth  of  such  an  allegation  denied,  as  it  applied  to  the  Western  part  of 
the  State,  and  in  the  roundest  terms.  As  to  the  case  or  leaseholders,  occupation  wa* 
required,  and  this  he  presumed  would  be  sufficient,  though  he  could  easily  conceive 
a  case  in  which  that  security  would  fail.  Suppose  a  tenant  to  have  rented  a  tract  of 
land,  on  which  he  was  employing  many  free  white  labourers.  All  he  would  have  to 
do,  would  be  to  partition  out  the  land  and  re-let  it  to  these  labourers,  and  put  them  in 
possession  of  their  respective  shares ;  then  let  them  vote ;  and  immediately  after, 
transfer  the  land  book  to  the  original  tenant.  He  said,  he  saw  no  motive  to  induce 
any  gentleman  to  desire  to  leave  open  a  door  to  frauds  of  any  kind,  let  the  qualifica- 
tion be  what  it  might. 

He  concluded  b)r  moving  to  fill  the  blank  with  three  months. 

Mr.  Summers  said,  he  was  unwilUng  to  countenance  frauds  of  any  kind,  and  very 
desirous  of  withholding  all  facilities  to  their  perpetration,  particularly  in  relation 
to  our  future  elections ;  but  that  he  was  also  opposed  to  multiplying  difficulties  to 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  He  thought  the  recording  of  the  lease,  with 
a  shorter  period  of  occupancy,  would  sufficiently  guard  against  irregular  voters- 
It  would  be  a  troublesome,  and  somewhat  expensive  operation,  for  a  tenant  to  leave 
his  tenement,  and  put  a  sub-tenant  into  possession,  and  therefore,  not  hkely  to  be 

Eracticed  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  votes,  and  that  if  this  mode  of  evading  the 
LW  should  ever  be  resorted  to,  the  provisions  requiring  all  who  are  challenged  to 
•urge  themselves  on  oath,  would  be  found  a  sufficient  security  against  the  species  of 

lud  which  seems  to  be  apprehended. 

The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  had  expressed  his  gratification,  on  learning  that 
no  fraudulent  or  collusive  conveyances  had  been  resorted  to  in  the  West,  with  a  view 
to  creating  votes ;  if  that  gentleman  referred  to  what  had  fallen  from  him  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  he  felt  persuaded  that  he  would  do  him  the  justice  to  recollect,  that 
while  he  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  practices  within  his  own  observation, 
he  had  particularly  referred  to  a  striking  case  which  had  been  reported  to  him,  and  in 
which  the  attempt  had  proved  abortive,  from  the  prompt  and  correct  course  pursued 
by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  hold  the  election.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood now,  or  at  any  otner  time,  as  denying  the  existence  of  such  frauds;  he  feared 
from  what  he  had  learned  here,  that  they  were  too  frequent  throughout  the  State, 
and  while  he  would  take  pleasure  in  extending  every  reasonable  guard  to  prevent 
their  re-occurrence,  he  could  not  consent  to  any  unnecessary  restraints  upon  those 
whom  it  was  intended  to  admit  to  the  Right  of  Suffrage. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  a  gentleman  near  him  had  given  him  a  very  good  reason  for  re- 
ducing the  term  firom  three  to  two  months :  which  was,  that  the  leases  usually  run  from 
1st  January,  and  were  commonly  recorded  some  time  during  the  month  of  Januarr : 
as  the  elections  were  commonly  held  in  April,  if  three  months  were  required,  the 
period  would  be  too  long.     He  would  therefore  be  content  with  two  months. 

[Some  explanations  passed  between  Mr.  Leigh  and  Mr.  Summers,  as  to  the  denial 
by  the  letter's  having  oeen  qualified  in  general  J 

Mr.  L.  said,  all  he  wished,  was  to  impose  the  same  security  in  the  case  of  leaseholda 
as  in  that  of  freeholds :  he  was  aware  that  it  was  impracticable  to  attain  perfect  m- 
eurity  against  frauds,  for  all  laws  would  be  evaded. 
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Au  k>  fh»  considemUon  q€  ezpeiifle,  though  few  man  wpu\d  paj  mvefa  mca^y  to 
give  a  yoto,  yet  there  might  be  men  who  would  willingly  give  money  to  ^et  a  vote. 

Mr.  Summers  was  not  satisfied  with  the  term  of  two  months.  He  reierred  to  the 
practice  ezistinc  iu  some^art  of  the  State  of  creating  very  burdensome  leasee  re- 
yokable  at  the  ^asure  of  the  landlord.  It  would  be  better  to  give  the  people  their 
rights,  and  not  force  them  to  indirect  means  to  attain  them.  It  was  cuaitoinary  to 
transter  the  possession  of  leasehold  property  in  April,  as  the  stock  of  provender  was 
then  consumed,  and  the  new  crop  would  have  to  be  put  in.  If  the  term  was  re- 
duced to  one  month,  he  would  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Doddridge  explained  the  great  ease  with  which  fraudulent  freehold  votes 
mi|fht  be  created  by  large  land  speculators ',  holding  the  title  of  lands  which  had  no 
existence,  or  for  which  different  grants  had  been  issued.  He  perfectly  agreed  in  the 
-obligation  on  all  honorable  men  to  unite  in  the  prevention  of  frauds :  tbey  were  al- 
ways practised  at  the  expense  of  honorable  men,  because  they  would  not  avail  them- 
selves of  similar  means. 

He  explained  the  practice  of  issuing  leases  on  the  Ist  of  April — in  his  district  it 
was  almost  universal,  and  in  Wheeling  the  streets  were  aUve  on  that  day  with  people, 
changing  their  residence  and  moving  Uieir  furniture.  He  apprehended  no  great  dan- 
ger from  removals  for  the  sake  of  fraudulent  taking  of  possession,  to  be  reiinquished 
After  the  election  was  over :  such  a  transaction  must  become  known,  and  would  in- 
volve the  perpetrators  in  disgrace.     He  was  in  favour  of  a  term  of  one  month. 

The  question  being  put,  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Leigh  was  agreed  to,  ayes  63 :  so 
the  bUnk  vna  filled  with  the  words  "  two  months." 

The  question  now  recurring  on  the  resolution  as  amended, 

Blr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  they  were  ordered  by 
the  House.     Being  taken,  they  stood  as  follows: 

Aifts — Messrs.  Cloplon,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy, 
Jfoore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Os- 
4)ome,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donddson,  Boyd,  Pen- 
dleton, George,  McMillan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Ma- 
tthews, Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of 
£rooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin, 
;8tuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massle,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 66. 

J^oes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Cfhesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Lei^ 
of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Moms, 
Oarnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyidl,  Prentis, 
<]Mpby,  Branch,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose  and  Coalter — 40. 

The  House  being  now  full,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Powell,  the  House  returned  to  the 
consideration  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  which  was  read  as 
follows : 

'*  Resolved,  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
cegard  should  be  had  to  the  white  population  exclusively." 

Ma.  Venable  then  rose,  and  addressed  the  House  in  nearly  the  following  terms : 

Mr.  President :  The  question  of  tlie  basis  of  Representation  has  been  so  ably  and 
fully  discussed,  in  the  early  part  of  our  session,  that  on  this  subject  I  had  concluded 
lo  aaf  nothing ;  being  fully  convinced  that  my  abilities  fall  far  short  of  those  which 
had  been  already  exerted  on  the  side  I  should  advocate.  Yet  I  have  been  taught  by 
experience,  that  one  more  intelligent  and  eloquent  than  another,  may  not  be  able  with 
nrecision  to  express  the  views  and  opinions  of  that  other  on  any  given  subject.  I 
nave  concluded,  therefore,  to  give  my  own  opinions  in  my  own  imperfect  way; 
thinking  that  I  may  possibly  say  something,  even  afler  all  the  discussion  which  lias 
taken  place,  that  may  serve  for  fiiture  renection,  although  I  have  not  the  remotest 
hope  or  producing  a  change  in  one  vote  to-day.  In  expressing  my  own  views,  it  may 
have  a  good  effect  in  another  way.  I  may  be  in  an  error,  obviously  so ;  and  some 
gentleman  may  set  m«  right — for,  this  is  what  I  desire.  I  wish  to  aid  in  laying  the 
roundation  of  a  Government,  so  that  it  may  be  practically  beneficial.  Whatever  Torm 
of  Government  we  adopt,  it  can  never  be  permanent  unless  it  be  t>eneficial  and  just 
in  its  practical  operations.  In  the  course  of  the  present  discussion,  I  think  I  nave 
perceived  sometning  in  our  Western  brethren,  like  prejudice  against  their  fellow- 
citizens  who  reside  m  the  slave-holding  part  of  the  State ;  possib^  I  haye  been  mis- 
taken ;  but  if  any  do  entertain  such  feelings,  to  them  I  would  say,  that  I  have  had 
no  more  controuf  of  the  dispensations,  that  caused  me  to  be  bom  and  raised  where 
part  of  the  population  are  slaves,  or  which  produced  that  state  of  thin^,  than  those 
who  dwell  among  the  mountains  have  been  able  to  controul  the  destiny  that  mads 
fhat  the  place  of  their  nativity,  or  located  the  mountains  where  they  are.    Both  are 


evils,  but  I  consider  the  mixed  population  the  greater  evil  of  the  two.^We  have  sees^ 
^  removing  the  coloured  population, 


no  practicable  mode  of  removing  the  coloured  population,  nor  have  our  brethren  0> 
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the  West  been  able  to  remore  the  momituiM.  I  would  wish  to  oonnder  this  qneetioa 
without  prejudice.  I  came  here  with  a  desire  to  aid  in  forming  a  GoYemment,  which 
should  recognize  such  rights  as  had  been  acquired  under  our  present  €k>TemnieBt* 
such  as  were  known  and  acknowledged.  Those  rights  the  new  Goremment  must 
secure,  or  it  will  not  give  satisfaction ;  it  will  not  work  well  in  practice. 

As  to  the  police  of  the  various  counties,  that  has  been  no  cause  of  collision.  Each 
county  has  attended  to  its  own  internal  concerns,  and  there  is  no  cause  of  strife  oo 
that  ground.  As  to  the  present  rights  of  the  citizens,  thev  are  the  same  in  all  parts  of 
the  State ;  no  difficulty  exists  in  that  respect.  Our  whole  difficult  in  forming  «, 
Government  is  founded  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  East  have  a  large  portion  of 
their  population  coloured,  or  slaves,  whilst  the  Western  half  of  the  State  contain* 
almost  whollv  a  free  white  population.  1  shall  endeavour  to  confine  my  attention  to 
this  part  of  tbe  subject. 

And  first,  I  would  observe,  that  all  representative  Governments  that  ever  have,  or 
can  be  formed  so  as  to  be  permanent,  must  preserve  some  proportion  between  repre- 
sentation and  taxation.  1  say,  representation  should  be  in  proportion,  or  if  not  in 
exact  proportion,  should  bear  a  just  relation  to  taxation ;  for,  if  the  tax'tevying  com- 
munitv  be  very  different  from  the  tax-paying  community,  the  power  of  the  former 
over  the  latter  wiB  be  exercised  oppressively.  The  question  then  arises,  how  shall 
we  have  representation  so  as  to  be  in  just  proportion  to  taxation  ?  Taxation,  whether 
of  an  individual  or  of  a  community,  or  county,  should  be  in  proportion  to  their  abihtr 
to  pay.  No  rule  has  everyet  been  discovered,  which  in  practice  would  exactly  indi- 
cate this  ability^to  pay.  That  which  has  been  generally  adopted  as  best,  is  numbers 
or  population  :  if  then  the  ability  to  pay  be  indicated  bv  numbers,  or  population,  the 
tax  to  be  paid  by  the  different  ports  of  tlie  country,  will  in  general  bear  the  same  re* 
lation  to  numbers,  and  the  representation  may  be  Wely  based  on  population ;  but  K 
must  be  the  whole  population,  from  whose  hibour  the  revenue  is  derived.  These  ar» 
the  opinions  which  will  govern  me,  and  direct  to  the  conclusions  to  which  I  shaU  ar- 
rive on  this  subject — Certainly  there  should  be  a  close  connection  between  those  who 
lay  the  taxes,  and  those  who  pay  iheni. 

In  considering  this  question,  our  situation  has  been  compared  to  other  States  in  th* 
Union,  but  the  comparison  will  not  apply.  Virginia  has  one  half  of  her  territory 
largely  interested  in  a  black  slave  population,  whUe  the  other  half  is  inhabited  by  n 
white* population  exclusively,  or  nearly  so.  There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  similarly 
situated  In  the  Southern  States,  where  this  population  prevails,  it  prevails  thronghr 
out  the  whole  State,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  so  that  the  discussion  which  occnmen 
us  here,  can  have  no  place  among  them :  there  is  no  one  State  whose  condition  Bir- 
nishes  a  correct  analogy ',  but  an  analogy  does  exist,  and  to  the  extent,  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Union  taken  collectively.  And  what  was  the  determination  in  that  Con- 
Tention,  which  framed  a  Constitution,  to  suit  such  a  state  of  things,  only  existing  en 
a  larger  scale .'  What  was  the  expedient  hit  upon  to  meet  the  d^culty,  and  which 
did  meet  that  difficulty  and  remove  it?  It  was  the  principle  that  populsition  and  taxa- 
tion should  correspond  to  each  other ;  that  tlie  slave  States  shoiild  be  taxed  only  in 
proportion  to  the  population  enumerated.  This  principle  was  supported  by  Virginia 
nerself,  and  it  was  adopted  and  established  by  the  Federal  Government  in  its  wisdom. 
There  is  another  wav  of  considering  the  subject,  and  it  is  one  I  am  fond  of  apply- 
ing to  all  subjects  which  1  am  called  upon  to  examine  *,  that  is,  to  work  out  the  rule  ; 
to  trace  tlie  principle  out  to  its  practical  details.  Let  us  in  this  way  attempt  to  examine 
the  rule  established  by  the  existing  Government,  and  then  try  that  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  form  by  placing  representation  on  the  white  basis. 

To  remove  from  our  minds  as  far  as  possible  all  prejudice,  for  prejudice  I  am  con* 
■trained  to  beUeve  has  its  influence,  when  1  see  the  individuals  of  this  Convention, 
of  equal  talents  and  integrity,  directly  opposed  to  each  other  in  opinion,  and  these 
opinions  generally  indicating  their  geographical  situation — I  say,  to  free  ourselvee 
mm  this  influence,  I  will  suppoee  the  case  or  two  counties,  and  suppose  that  we  are  the 
jury  which  has  to  try  tlie  question  as  between  them :  I  will  take  for  this  purpose  the 
counties  of  Albemarle  and  Buckingham ;  counties  containing  the  same  amount  of 
population,  and  the  same  quality  of  soil,  but  with  this  difference  between  them  ; 
Albemarle  has  one-half  of  its  population  consistinj^  of  black  slaves;  Buckingham  has 
itB  population  consisting  of  free  white  persons  only ;  how  will  the  Government  as  it 
now  exists  operate  on  these  two  counties  ^ — I  have  said  they  were  e^ual  in  their  popu- 
lation, and  m  their  soil,  and  hence  equal  in  their  crops  and  in  their  capacity  to  sus- 
tain taxation ;  their  land  tax  also  equal — how  are  they  represented .'  By  two  r^re- 
■entatives  from  each.  This  is  very  well:  here  is  no  inequality  or  injustice  :  but  Buck- 
ingham becomes  dissatisfied — She  says,  I  will  not  consent  that  slaves  shall  be  repre- 
sented. I  will  have  a  new  Constitution,  and  representation  shall  be  based  on  '<  whita 
population  exclusively.*'  The  new  Constitution  is  adopted  and  goes  into  operation : 
and  what  is  the  effect  ?  It  b  simply  this ;  while  the  population  of  Albemarle  is  the 
Mine,  and  pays  the  fame  amount  oif  tax,  Buckingham  has  two  repreeentativec,  Albe* 
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marU  but  om  :  this  it  the  effect.  The  preeent  cootest^rektee  to  the  Tnwmry ;  tnd 

here,  while  theae  two  ooonties  ]  *'  *  ' 

the  repreeentation  of  the  other. 


here,  while  theae  two  counties  pay  the  same  amount  of  tax,  one  of  them  has  doobl« 
the  representation  of  the  other.  How  could  Albemarle  lay  any  restraint  on  Bucking- 
ham in  her  future  views  of  taxation  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  Buckingham  mieht  lerj 


taxes  and  appropriate  them  at  pleasure.  If  Albemarle  had  a  prudent  regard  for  her 
own  safety,  would  she  not  rather  say,  that  she  would  live  without  such  an  associate 
in  Grovernment,  and  rely  on  her  own  strength  and  importance  ?  Indeed,  were  such  a 
€}ovemment,  formed  it  could  not  be  permanent ;  becaiise  it  does  not  contain  the  ele- 
.  ments  of  justice  and  protection  to  its  several  parts. 

Thus  &r  I  have  supposed  the  taxation  of  the  two  oomties  to  be  equal;  hut  now  let 
us  extend  our  views  further :  Albemarle,  long  before  Buckingham  was  settled,  had  a 
poll-tax  on  her  black  population,  and  as  the  bhu;k  population  extended  through  the 
whole  county,  there  vras  no  material  injustice  in  its  operation :  it  was  found  conve- 
nient, and  was  her  own  concern.  But  aAer  a  time  her  white  citizens  emigimied  over 
James  river  and  settled  Buckingham ;  and  now  the  poU-tmi  on  slaves  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  indifference ;  since  its  pressure  is  on  Albemarle  alone,  it  be<^mes  an  impor- 
tant Question.  Albemarle  has  paid  an  equal  tax  with  Buckiiurham  by  way  of  lamd-Ux, 
and  then  pays  a  wM4ax  of  equal  amount  on  half  her  popufition,  so  that  the  tax  on 
AJbemarle  is  double,  and  yet  the  ability  to  pay,  was,  as  before  stated,  only  the  same. 
Thus  there  is  a  new  difference  between  these  counties ;  one  has  to  pay  a  double  tax, 
while  it  is  at  the  same  time  but  half  represented.  Thus,  the  former  difference  of  two 
to  one,  has  now  become  a  difference  of  four  to  one,  two  to  (me  in  Representation,  and 
two  to  one  in  taxation. 

I  call  on  gentlemen  on  this  side  the  mountain  to  re<consider  this  subject,  and  can- 
didly to  say,  whether  the  plan  they  propose  does  justice  to  the  counties  they  repre- 
sent: to  say  whether  such  a  basis  of  Repreeenlation  is  one  on  which  our  Govern- 
ment can  be  considered  as  permanent  ? 

I  say  again,  that  no  comparison  will  hold,  as  to  any  one  of  the  other  States,  but  that 
it  does  bold  as  it  respects  the  two  portions  of  the  Union  under  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  ask  again,  what  did  Virginia  contend  for  when  that  compact  was  entered 
into.'  That  the  black  population  snould  be  excluded  in  representing  her  in  the  Fede- 
ral Government  i  No,  Sir :  no  such  thing.  She  maintained  the  principle,  that  Re- 
presentation and  taxation  should  go  hand  in  hand ;  that  if  the  enumeration  of  her 
population  was  to  be  reduced  on  account  of  the  slaves,  so  should  her  taxation  in  the 
same  proportion,  or  she  never  could  be  safe.  Such  was  the  demand,  and  such  was 
the  decision  of  the  General  Grovernment ;  and  accordingly,  her  taxation  was  hud 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  her  inhabitants  which  was  allowed  in  the  enumera- 
tion. But,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  case  of  the  two  counties  of  which  I  have 
spoken  is  a  supposed  case,  and  mapr,  in  some  way,  be  inapplicable  and  delusive.  I 
will  Uien  take  the  county  of  Harrison,  whose  population  is  ten  thousand,  and  Am- 
herst, whose  whole  popuktion  is  also  ten  thousand,  her  white  papulation,  four  thou- 
sand four  hundred.  Here  are  two  counties  with  the  same  population :  how  stands 
the  taxation  ?  Hnrrison  pays  $  1780,  Amherst  ^  4000.  Now  basmg  Representation  on 
the  white  basiB,  Harrison  gets  two  Representatives  and  Amherst  only  one,  (not  euite 
one).  Here,  then,  you  have  Harrison  paying  less  than  $2000,  and  Amherst  $4000, 
a  difference  in  taxation  in  favour  of  Harrison  of  two  to  one.  Again,  Harrison  has 
two  Representatives  and  Amhenit  one ;  another  difference  in  favour  of  Harrison  ^ 
two  to  one:  put  the  two  advantages  together,  and  Harrison  by  the  white  basis,  and 
our  present  mode  of  taxing,  has  an  advantage  over  Amherat  of  four  to  one.  Can  Am- 
herst approve  of  this }  Compare  other  counties  of  the  East,  with  the  West,  and  you 
will  find  nearly  the  same  result.  No  Grovemment  can  be  safe  or  well  founded,  where 
the  taxation  and  Representation  of  its  component  parts,  does  not  approximate  much 
nearer  than  four  to  one,  or  even  two  to  one.  No  man  can  come  on  my  land  and  de- 
prive me  of  the  possession.  But,  what  avails  tliis  possession,  if  doubly  taxed  and 
naif  represented.  I  may  be  taxed  to  the  amount  or  its  annual  value,  and  the  funds 
appropriated  in  a  way  in  which  I  have  no  interest  or  controul.  I  may  complain ;  hut 
what  does  it  avail  ?  If  only  half  reoresented,  I  shall  be  voted  down.  If  such  power 
be  given,  we  had  best  not  send  Delegates  to  the  Assembly  at  all — it  will  be  but  use- 
less trouble  and  expense.  But  then,  we  have  something  consolatory  about  three- 
tenths  of  the  black  population.  This  is  liable  to  the  same  objection.  In  the  case 
stated  of  Albemarle,  taking  this  into  view,  she  would  have  something  more  ;  and  fifty 
counties  under  like  circumstances,  would  be  entitled  to  sixty-five  Representatives : 
whilst  fifty  counties  situated  as  Buckingham,  would  have  one  hundred  Representa- 
tives. Would  this  be  justice  to  Albemarle  or  the  counties  associated  with  her?  Sup- 
fKwe  firom  oversight,  or  causes  such  as  have  been  assigned,  Albemarle  and  Uie  coun- 
ties in  like  ciroumstances  have  not  only  paid  land  and  other  taxes,  in  proportion  to 
their  ability  to  pay,  but  also  a  poll-tax  on  the  skve  population,  of  equal,  and  in  many 
casM  of  greater  amount.  Suppose  this  poll-tax  from  the  present  diversity  of  the 
population  in  the  East  and  West,  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  unjust  and  oppnMtva  to 
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the  East;  &■  I  think  it  can  moat  clearly.  Should  the  white  basia  of  Repreeentation 
be  now  adopted,  what  prospect  would  be  offered  to  Eastern  Virginia  to  resist  this  op- 
pressive mode  of  taxation — ^this  poUrtax  on  slaves?  In  relation  to  the  treasury,  all 
that  Western  Virginia  should  ask  of  the  East,  is,  that  the  West  should  sustain  no 
wrong  from  the  condition  of  the  black  population  of  the  East ;  that  the  East  should 
contrumte  as  much  as  their  whole  population  would,  were  they  white  and  fiee.  Be- 
yond this  is  oppressive  and  unjust. 

Land  to  produce  revenue  must  be  combined  with  labour.  A  land-tax  diminishes 
the  value  or  labour  as  well  as  land ;  and,  although,  it  may  be  denominated  a  land-tar^ 
its  operation  is  a  tax  on  labour  as  well  as  on  the  land  ;  and  this  is  the  case  whether 
the  labourers  be  bond  or  free ',  black  or  white.  A  tax  on  land  is  a  tax  on  every  man 
who  labours  on  it.  Where  the  labourer  is  free,  it  is  paid  by  the  labourer  m  the 
diminution  of  wages — where  the  labourer  is  a  slave,  it  isjmid  by  the  master  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  luiour  of  the  slave.  Had  the  Federal  Government  the  power,  and 
should  levy  a  poll  or  other  tax  on  slaves,  would  it  not  do  injustice  to  the  alave-hold- 
ingStates?  Should  they  also  lay  a  land-tax,  would  this  remove  the  injustice  ? 
^niis  is  precisely  the  case  between  E^astem  and  Western  Virg^inia.  Such,  Mr. 
President,  have  been  my  reflections,  while  attempting  to  form  a  judraient  on  this 
part  of  the  question  under  consideration.  I  think  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Fede- 
ral Government  in  relation  to  this  subject  just  and  proper ;  that  is,  that  the  number 
taxed  should  be  represented,  and  when  the  whole  number  is  taxed  without  regard  to 
condition  as  in  Virginia,  the  whole  should  be  represented.  I  consider  it,  therefore,  a 
concession  to  the  West,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  East,  when  they  propose  to 
base  Representation  on  what  is  caUed  Federal  numbers. 

Mr.  Summkrs  then  rose  and  addressed  the  House  on  the  other  side : 

Mr.  Summers,  after  inquiring  of  the  President  if  it  would  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  resolutions  offisred  some  time  since  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke,) 
and  the  resolutions  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur,)  in 
connection  with  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  now  under  considenh 
tion,  and  to  contrast  their  relative  provisions,  and  being  informed  that  it  would  be  hi 
arder  to  do  so,  addressed  the  Chair  in  substance  as  follows : 

Mr.  S.  said  he  could  not  longer  observe  the  silence  which  he  had  hitherto  imposed 
upon  himself,  in  relation  to  the  important  subject  under  consideration.  The  deep  in- 
terest felt  by  some  fifty  tiiousand  of  his  fellow-citizens,  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
day,  and  whom  he  had  the  honour  in  part  to  represent  on  this  floor,  forbid  it.  The  hap- 
piness and  securi^  of  their  poeteri^  forbid  it.  He  came  here,  he  said,  persuaded, 
that  the  people  of  Virginia  had  the  unalienable  right  to  alter  and  reform  their  Go- 
vernment, and  to  direct  its  operations  when  form^ :  this  opinion  he  bad  not  aban- 
doned. It  was  one  he  never  should  surrender :  necessitv,  and  very  imperious  neces- 
sity, could  alone  limit  its  influence ;  that  necessity,  he  thought,  now  existed,  and  he 
was  willing  to  limit  it  to  ground  less  extensive  tlian  it  le^timately  covered.  Its  en- 
tire surrender  was  however  demanded,  and  he  was  required  to  adopt  the  principle, 
that  a  minority  of  the  people,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  should  govern,  oontroul, 
and  direct  a  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens ',  a  sacrifice  which  he  could  not  make, 
which  he  never  would  make. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  before  him,  he  said,  he 
would  take  leave  to  correct  some  errors  into  which  genUemen  had  fallen.  It  had 
been  supposed  by  the  genUeman  from  Spottsylvania,  (Mr.  Stanard,)  that  the  West 
claimed  an  equal  participation  in  the  Legblation  of  the  country,  as  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
accruing  from  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  in  defence  of'^the  Eastern  frontier  du- 
ring the  late  war.  In  this,  he  said,  the  Western  people  were  misapprehended ;  their 
chum  rested  on  other  and  stronger  grounds.  Debts  of  gratitude,  he  said,  were  can- 
celled when  claimed :  That  the  West  asked  nothing  or  the  bounty  of  their  Eastern 
brethren ;  they  invoked  their  justice  only.  The  gentieman  from  Spottsylvania,  be 
said,  had,  however,  kindly  pointed  us  to  the  beneficent  conduct  of  our  Eastern  brethren, 
on  two  occasions,  when  ne  supposed,  that  as  far  as  gratitude  was  concerned,  the  ac- 
count was  settled.  The  first  was  the  d'lstribution  of^the  Literary  Fund,  according  to 
white  population  ;  the  second,  the  saving  of  the  West  from  the  pernicious  effects  of 
a  **  splendid  scheme  of  banking,"  rejected  by  the  Legislature  a  few  years  since. 

As  to  the  first,  Mr.  S.  remarked,  that  the  policy  of  the  East  forbade  the  education 
of  their  slaves ;  and  as  white  children  were  the  only  objects  of  the  public  bounty  left, 
it  resulted,  necessarily,  that  this  bounty  should  be  distributed  with  reference  to  the 
numbers  to  be  benefitted,  and  without  conferring  any  peculiar  boon,  on  any  particular 
part  of  the  Commonwealth.  As  to  the  seconc^  he  said,  all  must  recollect  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  the  Legislature  resisted  the  attempts  which  were  made,  to  aid  the 
enterpnze  and  industry  of  the  West,  by  the  establisnment  of  a  few  safe  and  secure 
banks ;  a  resistance,  which  brought  into  existence,  thoee  that  were  founded  in  infrae- 
tions  of  the  laws,  wiUiout  capital,  and  in  their  ultimate  results,  most  injurious  to  the 
country  in  which  they  had  existence  *,  Uiat  a  course  of  legislation  followed,  which  leffr 
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these  unautliorised  banking  instiiations,  in  possession  of  tbeir  ill-gotten  gainSy  vnfli- 
out  any  means  of  recovery  for  tlie  great  variety  of  debts  which  they  had  contracted 
with  tlie  holders  of  tlieir  notes. 

This  debt  of  gralUudc  paid  to  the  West  by  saving  them  from  banks,  was  followed 
in  tlie  East  by  creating  and  continuing  in  operation  banks  of  vast  capital,  extending 
thf;ir  branches  from  the  metropolis  to  all  tlie  principal  towns.  What  was  to  have 
been  tbe  curse  of  one  i^uarter  of  the  State,  was  given  as  a  blessing  to  another.  He 
would  not  stop  to  inquire  how  much  of  that  property,  for  which  political  power  is 
now  claimed,  had  resulted  from  bank  accommodations,  bank  dividends,  or  bank  sala- 
ries; but  judging  from  the  palaces  around  us,  this  source  of  wealth  could  not  have 
been  inconsiderable. 

Mr.  S.  said,  when  the  que^on  of  equal  representation  was  presented  to  this  bodv, 
it  was  resisted  on  tlie  ground  that  the  slave  properly  of  the  East  could  not  be  safely 
confided  to  Western  legislation,  because  but  a  small  proportion  of  this  property  was 
held  in  tliat  part  of  the  State.  To  resist  this  disingenuous  objection,  the  West  had 
referred  their  Eastern  brethren  to  the  alacrity  with  which  the  men  of  the  mountains 
descended  to  tlie  shores  of  the  ocean,  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  their  Eastern  bretiiren ;  not  as  forming  claims  upon  their  gratitude,  but  for 
ttie  purpose  of  repelling  the  unwarranted  assumption,  that  tliey  could  not  be  safely 
trusted  witii  tlieir  just  share  in  the  Government  of  the  country.  He  asked  to  whom 
was  this  distrust  directed  ?  Who  are  the  men  you  thus  hold  unwortliy  of  equal  poli- 
tical rights  i  Sprung  from  the  same  common  stock,  their  fathers  formed  the  frontier 
barrier  between  your  fathers  and  the  savages  of  the  wilderness — the  descenclants  of 
the  Campbells  and  tlie  Prestons — tlie  Lewises  and  the  Dickinsons — ^tlie  Lowtliera  and 
the  Morgans,  ask  their  equal  rights  at  your  hands;  and  are  they  to  be  told,  that  al- 
though wey  are  the  sons  of  sires  who  bore  your  flag  triumphant  against  the  Indian 
hordes  at  the  mouth  of  Kanawha,  and  against  the  no  leas  baroarous  enemy  on  King*s 
Mountain — who  stood  by  you  in  every  peril,  and  shared  with  you  in  every  danger, 
that  they  must  hold  a  colonial  inferioritv  in  the  Commonwealui,  because  they  lM>ld 
fewer  slaves  than  their  brethren  in  tlie  East ! 

The  men,  whom  you  cannot  now  trust  with  equal  political  rights,  were  not  distrust- 
ed during  the  darkest  hour  of  your  danger.  When  the  capital  was  threatened  during 
the  late  war,  your  Governor  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  country  for  its  defence. 
The  West  scarcely  heard  the  alarm,  when  a  corps  of  cavalry  with  their  intrepid  leader, 
Steenbergen,  at  their  head,  left  the  Ohio  shore,  for  the  defence  of  the  Eastern  border: 
Wilson's  company  of  riflemen  left  the  vallev  of  Kanawha  for  the  same  destination. 
The  enquiry  was  not  then  made,  who  paid  the  greatest  or  least  amount  of  taxes ;  who 
owned  the  greatest  or  smallest  number  of  slaves.  Tlieir  common  country  was  in 
danger,  and  the  only  question  was,  where  could  service  be  most  effectually  rendered. 
As  characteristic  of  the  feeling  of  that  country,  he  begged  leave  to  mention  a  single 
occurrence  of  devotion  to  the  Commonwealth.  Two  young  gentlemen,  who  had  just 
closed  their  studies,  and  about  to  enter  on  their  professionid  career,  left  the  Western 
frontier  on  foot,  and  threaded  the  mazes  of  your  Western  mountains,  until  they 
reached  Jackson's  river.  Unaccustomed  to  tliis  mode  of  travelling,  fatigued,  but  not 
discouraged,  they  embarked  in  a  canoe,  at  the  mouth  of  Dunlap's  creek,  encountered 
the  perils  of  tlie  falls  and  rapids  of  James  river,  to  which  thev  were  entire  strangers. 
At  Kichmond  they  reported  Uiemselves,  and  repaired  to  Norfolx,  where  they  performed 
a  full  tour  of  duty.  With  pleasure,  he  added,  that  this  early  devotion  to  their  native 
State  had  been  followed  bv  a  life  of  honor  and  usefulness,  in  each  of  these  gentlemen, 
and  that  one  of  them  holds  a  place  upon  this  floor.  He  begged  leave  to  enquire,  if 
stronger  evidence  could  be  given,  of  the  safety  and  secnnty  with  which  political 
rights,  and  equal  participation  in  the  Government,  could  be  conceded  to  any  people. 
Another  ground  of  distrust,  however,  he  said,  had  been  relied  upon.  It  had  been  the 
pleasure  of  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  (Judge  Green,)  to  suppose,  that  the  people 
of  the  West  have  contracted  a  passion  for  internal  improvement,  and  that  this  passieii 
may  prompt  them  to  excessive  taxation,  to  carry  into  efliect  their  favorite  system  of 
policy.  1  he  tendency  to  abuse  tlie  taxing  power,  by  the  people  of  the  West,  had 
also  been  relied  on  by  other  gentlemen,  as  a  source  of  danger  to  the  East,  against 
which  they  insist  upon  security.  He  said,  if  this  disqualifying  mania  really  prevailed 
in  the  West,  from  whom  was  it  derived .?  He  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
vention to  the  letters  of  General  Washington.  The  father  of  his  country  was  scarcely 
reUeved  from  the  toils  of  the  camp,  when  in  writing  to  the  then  Governor  of  Virgini«i 
he  urged  the  necessity  of  connecting  the  Eastern  and  Western  waters  of  tlie  Com- 
monwealth, at  the  most  practicable  points,  particularly  enforcing  the  practicability  and 
5reat  importance  of  drawing  the  Western  trade  into  Virginia,  by  the  Kanawha  and 
ames  river.  In  1810-11,  a  lowland  Legislature  organized  a  commission,  for  the  ex- 
amination of  those  rivers,  whose  report  gave  to  the  country  the  most  flattering  pro«- 
l>ect  of  Becuring  a  very  important  share  of  the  Western  trade  by  that  route.  Ti^ 
strong  and  powerful  reasoning  employed  in  that  report,  gave  an  increased  value  to  the 
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•nterprize,  in  Uie  minds  of  every  one ;  and  he  only  felt  restrained  fVom  speakingr  of  it, 
with  the  warm  feeJings  which  it  produced,  by  the  preHence  of  tlie  distinguished  indi- 
vidual, at  the  head  of  that  commission.  The  subsequent  reports  of  the  Civil  En^i* 
neers,  continued  to  increase  the  confidence,  felt  in  the  practicability  and  value  of  ue 
work.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  splendid  projects,  he  feared  that  a  due  regard 
had  not  been  paid  to  all  the  elements,  which  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the 
Bubject.  It  was  then  supposed  that  the  use  of  steamboats  could  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, reduce  transportation  from  New  Orleans  to  the  mouth  of  Kanawha, 
to  less  than  from  $  40  to  $  50  per  ton ;  and  upon  this  estimate  of  freight,  was  the  con- 
clusien  mainly  formed,  that  the  Virginia  line  of  proposed  communication,  might  suc- 
cessfully enter  into  competition  with  that  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Unfortunately 
for  this  hypothesis,  he  had  been  assured  by  merchants  of  respectability,  that  their 
goods  had  been  brought  from  the  city  of  New  York,  to  a  point  on  the  Ohio  river,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  at  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  hundred,  inclu-  . 
dine  port  charges,  insurance,  transhipment  at  New  Orleans,  and  drayage  at  the  falls 
al  Louisville.  This  single  fact,  had  gone  far  to  remove  from  his  mind,  Sie  disqualify- 
ing passion,  supposed  to  be  felt  by  the  Western  people. 

In  looking  through  that  district  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  few  objects  of  internal 
improvement  presented  themselves,  of  a  character  warranting  public  expenditure.  The 
forming  and  graduating  a  few  leading  roads,  comprised  the  principal  benefits,  which 
he  thought  could  now  be  conferred  on  that  quarter  of  the  State,  with  prospects  of 
adequate  returns  to  the  treasury.  The  attempts  to  improve  the  rivers,  had  as  yet . 
proved  abortive,  particularly  so,  m  relation  to  the  Great  Kanawha.  He  then  adverted 
to  the  quarters  of  the  State  where  public  improvements  were  most  required,  and  where, 
under  any  system,  having  for  its  object  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, they  were  most  likely  to  take  place. 

la  doinf  so,  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  the  connection  of  the  up- 
per branches  of  the  Roanoke  with  New  river,  and  to  the  important  influence  of  such 
a  connection  upon  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Norfolk.  The  Engineers,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  this  State,  as  well  as  those  in  the  employment  of  tlie  United  States,  had  con- 
curred in  the  reasonable  practicability  of  this  connection,  without  tunnelling  or  deep 
catting — an  advanta^  peculiar  to  this  line.  And  if,  in  his  humble  judgment,  any  por- 
tion ot  the  people  ot  the  Commonwealth  had  a  deeper  interest  than  their  fellow-citi- 
zens generally,  in  a  liberal  and  extensive  system  of  improvement,  it  was  the  people  of 
Norfolk,  and  those  interested  in  its  wealth  and  extension 

As  to  James  river,  he  said,  that  although  no  adequate  motive  may  exist,  for  mingling 
its  waters  with  the  Kanawha,  yet  it  had  high  claims  upon  the  resources  of  the  State 
for  further  improvement. 

The  canal  of  James  river,  although  now  comparatively  unproductive,  would,  be 
thought,  produce  ample  returns.  If  extended  to  Lynchburg,  its  salutary  effects  upon 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  tliat  interesting  town,  could  not  be  doubted.  The  Salem 
tompike,  now  languishing  for  want  of  fiinds,  might  receive  an  invigoration,  wliich 
would  shortly  extend  it  to  the  Tennessee  line,  rendering  it  a  source  of  much  wealth 
to  the  intermediate  counties,  as  well  as  to  Lynchburg.  The  Rivonna  and  the  Rappa- 
hannock, he  said,  also  looked  to  tlie  patronage  ot  the  State  for  the  extended  benefits 
which  he  hoped  they  were  destined  hereafler  to  confer  on  the  agriculture  of  tlie  coun- 
try. The  Valley  country,  he  said,  would  expect,  as  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
progressed,  some  application  of  the  funds  of  the  Slate,  to  the  improvement  of  tlie  She- 
nandoah and  South  Branch ;  but  when  the  whole  field  of  operation  was  passed  in  re- 
view, and  the  objects  of  internal  improvement  fully  considered,  he  thought  every 
mind  must  be  satisfied,  that  the  West  could  find  no  motives  for  favoring  a  rigorous 
and  unjust  system  of  taxation,  to  carry  into  efl^jct  objects,  in  which  they  could  have 
but  a  common  interest,  and  in  relation  to  which,  the  Midland  and  Eastern  District 
must  feel  more  deeply  concerned  tlian  their  Western  fellow  citizens.  The  various 
and  varying  views  of  gentlemen,  in  relation  to  this  subject  of  internal  improvement, 
would  furnish,  he  thought,  some  illustration  of  the  weight  due  to  tlie  argument,  which 
denied  to  the  Western  people  their  due  participation  in  the  legislation  of  the  country, 
because  of  their  passion  for  internal  improvement.  Some  few  years  since,  an  enter- 
prise was  determined  upon,  in  the  town  of  Baltimore,  having  for  its  object  the  con- 
nection of  that  city  with  the  Ohio  river,  by  a  rail-road.  Among  the  authors  of  this 
enlightened  undertaking,  was  found  the  venerable  Carroll  of  Carollton,  and  William 
Patterson,  who  might  be  almost  regarded  as  the  father  of  that  city.  These  gentle- 
men, with  eight  oUiers,  subscribed  about  half  a  million  of  stock.  Their  example  was 
followed,  and  the  residue  of  the  capital  was  taken  with  avidity  by  their  fellow  towns- 
men. Application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  for  permission  to  conduct 
the  road  through  her  territory.  This  boon,  which  was  to  bring  no  charge  upon  the 
treasury  of  the  State,  but  which  looked  to  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
aniong  its  citixens,  was  granted,  but  coupled  with  a  prohibition  against  uniting  the 
niil-nwd  with  the  Ohio  river,  at  any  point  below  the  Little  Kanawha.    This  reservf 
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turn,  M  he  undefilood,  was  made  faa  Um  srewed  pvreoee  of  Iinpro?iiig,  hf  Yirifmm 
meaiif ,  and  Virginia  refouroes,  the  line  of  the  Great  Kanawha  aiid  Jamea  river.  B9 
ationg  wo  the  paasion  for  internal  improTement  with  the  lowland  ffenUemen,  thai 
they  referred  this  entire  line  for  their  own  eapedal  operationa.  In  the  eoorae  of  tiM 
•ucceedinff  aeaaon,  reconnoiaancee  were  made  by  the  Engineera  of  the  Company,  who 
directed  their  ezaminationa  to  the  valleys  <^  the  Shenandoah  and  Sooth  Branch,  m 
well  aa  to  the  valley  of  Greenbrier  and  Kanawha.  Their  reporta  were  anffieiently 
ikvorable  to  induce  the  comfiany  to  determine  to  aobmit  the  hne  to  a  critical  tnrwj 
and  examination,  if  the  Virginia  restriction  ahould  be  removed.  Petitioiia  from  \ — 
ous  quarters  were  presented  to  the  Legislature,  urging  the  removal  of  the  1 


but  to  the  astonishment  of  every  body,  the  bill  intr<Muced  for  this  purpose  w 
Jeoted.  It  wo  resisted  by  lowland  gentlemen,  whose  influence  had  not  been  safin 
cient  to  call  out  the  resources  of  the  State  on  thta  line,  but  who  aatiafied  one  taucli 
of  the  Legislature,  that  this  Baltimore  eonnectioo  might  weaken  the  a&ctkma  of  the 
upper  country  to  the  Eastern  schemes  of  improvement,  and  convert  that  pari  of  ihm 
Commonwealth  into  the  **  back  country  of  Butiaaore."  Theae,  he  remarked,  had  beea 
the  wayward  notiona  of  gentlemen  in  relation  to  their  Western  brethren.  Hewtofore, 
they  had  denied  to  them  all  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  Baltimore  rail-road, 
lest  it  mi^bt  diminish  their  passion  for  internal  improvement  by  Viiginia.  Mow, 
their  political  rights  and  equal  participation  in  the  legialation  of  the  country,  wo  to 
be  cruelly  and  unjustly  denied  to  them,  because  they  are  suspected  of  cherishing 
this  passion.  He  enquired,  can  wisdom  approve,  or  experience  warrant  the  infoaioa 
of  a  principle  into  the  Government,  so  unequal  and  unjust  in  itself,  and  upon  grounds 
so  slight,  and  for  reasons  so  fallacious  ? 

Having  disposed  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  and  the  passion  far  intemal  imarsfoememl^ 
he  proposed  to  consider  another  ground,  upon  which  it  wo  deemed  unsam  to  admit 
the  West  to  full  participation  in  legislation.  He  said,  it  had  been  contended  with 
great  earnestness  and  plausibility,  and  not  without  effect  on  the  public  mind,  that  the 
taxes  were  so  unequal,  that  when  a  Western  man  paid  one  dollar,  an  Eastern  man 
contributed  from  three  to  four  dollars ;  and  assuoiin^  what  remained  to  be  proved,  it 
wu  insisted,  that  the  temptation  to  exorbitant  taxation  on  the  part  of  the  West,  and 
profUse  expenditure  upon  local  objects,  wo  so  great  o  to  endunger  the  property  lia- 
ble to  taxation  in  the  East.  He  said,  an  inspection  of  the  documents  fitun  which 
those  results  were  attempted  to  be  drawn,  would  at  once  expose  the  follacy  of  the  con- 
clusion at  which  gentlemen  arrived.  He  affirmed,  that  wealth  consisted  m  the  quan- 
tity of  labor,  which  any  individual  held  the  means  of  controlling  and  directing---that 
the  labour  of  a  country  constituted  its  wealth,  and  that  the  prmlucts  of  labour,  over 
and  above  the  consumption  of  the  labourers,  constituted  the  aggregate  profita  of  the 
community,  and  that  taxation,  when  properly  regulated,  wo  Uwt  portion  of  the  pro- 
fits of  labour,  which  might  be  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Government.  Hence, 
it  followed,  that  taxation  to  be  equal,  must  take  in  equal  portions  from  the  labour  of 
the  country — ^that  testing  the  taxation  of  Virginia  by  this  rule,  and  taking  the  entire 
population,  both  freemen  and  slaves,  o  the  proper  exponent  of  the  labour  of  the  eoun- 


tiy,  the  following  results,  he  said,  would  be  fiind  accurate. 
The  several  districts  pay  per  head,  o  follows : 


Western  District, 
VaUey        do. 
Third         do. 
Tide  do. 


LamdsoMd 

SUatts. 

lots. 

c.     m. 

c.    m. 

11      3 

2      8 

22      1 

5      6 

16      8 

14      0 

15      9 

12      6 

Horses  and 
carriages. 
c.  m. 
6  4 
6  6 
4  6 
4        1 


TbteliMT 

c.  m. 

20  5 

34  3 

35  3 
32  6 


That  dividing  the  State  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  placing  the  taxation  of  each  portioB 
in  contrast  with  the  otl\er,  the  following  rasultB  would  be  found: 


Western  District, 
Eastern      do. 


Landsand 

SUnes, 

lots. 

c.     m. 

c.    m. 

16      8i 
16      ^ 

4      2J 
13      2i 

Horses  and 

carriages. 

c.      m. 

6       H 

4        3t 


Total. 


27      6i 
34      Oi 


This  exhibition,  he  said,  would  shew  that  the  labour  of  the  West  is  higher  taxed 
than  that  of  the  Eftst,  in  relation  to  two  out  of  three  of  the  subjects  of  taxation,  and 
differs  inconsideraUy  in  the  amount  of  tax  paid  per  head  in  the  different  quarters  of 
the  State.  That  difference,  he  said,  wo  owing  to  the  apparently  diminiahed  amoont 
paid  on  land  by  the  extreme  Western  district,  and  which  he  thought  might  be  fully 
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and  ntidaotority  •ccounted  for,  by  reference  to  present  end  pait  lyftenis  of  taxation, 
and  their  influence  on  that  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Before  the  year  1817,  the  tax  on  land  was  aeeessed  npon  an  arbitrarily  aianmed 
averaffe  of  the  value  in  tlie  several  dietricta  of  the  State.  By  the  operation  of  this 
rule  the  inferior  lands  of  the  West  were  taxed  beyond  any  just  regard  to  their  annual 
product,  whether  &om  cultivation  or  appreciation  in  the  market,  and  the  consequence 
lias  been,  that  a  vast  quantity  of  the  Western  lands  have  become  forfeited  for  the  non- 
payment of  taxes,  and  are  now  vested  in  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Literarr 
Fund.  No  means,  he  said,  now  offered  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  acres  which 
had  been  tmsferred  by  this  process  from  the  assessment  fists,  or  of  the  amount  of  taxes 
and  damages  now  due,  or  annually  accruing,  on  lands  so  situated,  or  of  the  amount 
annually  paid  into  the  treasury  for  the  redemption  of  lands  in  this  condition.  Mr.  S. 
said,  that  an  attempt  to  investigate  this  subject  at  the  Auditor*s  office  had  furnished 
him  with  a  statement  of  the  forfeited  lands  in  one  of  the  Western  counties  only.  From 
this  statement  it  appeared,  that  there  was  forfeited  to  the  Literary  Fund,  in  the  county 
of  Cabell,  3,130,582  acres,  charged  with  taxes  and  damages,  amounting  in  the  year 
1814,  to  $  19,975.  He  said  this  singular  expose  was  a  melancholy  commentary  on  our 
land  laws  of  1789 ;  under  the  operation  of  which,  land  to  nearly  double  the  area  of  the 
county,  while  Logan  was  yet  a  part  of  it,  had  been  sold  by  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  evil  was  daily  increasing  bv  new  grants  from  the  land  office. 

Mr.  S.  remarked  that  he  had,  however,  attempted  to  ascertain  what  ought  to  be  the 
probable  product  of  the  land  tax  in  the  county  of  Cabell,  under  a  system  which  as- 
sessed the  tax  upon  the  land,  and  not  upon  the  pretended  titles  which  the  Common- 
wealth was  daily  furnishing.  He  found  the  area  of  that  county  to  be  1,033  square 
miles,  equal  to  6(51 ,120  acres ;  154,003  acres  only  of  which  were  now  to  be  found  on 
the  land  lists  for  taxation,  and  which  produced  a  revenue  of  $354. 

Mr.  S.  then  entered  into  a  calculation,  shewing,  that  if  the  residue  of  the  land 
actually  found  in  that  county,  amounting  to  507,117  acres,  was  restored  to  the  tax 
lists,  and  charged  at  the  same  rate  with  that  alreadv  on  the  Commissioners'  books,  it 
would  augment  the  land  tax  of  the  county  of  Cabell  $1,519 — giving  an  amount  of  re- 
venue from  land  in  Chat  coun^,  beyond  the  sum  derived  from  the  same  source,  in 
the  large  populous  county  of  Accomac,  to  whose  representative  the  Convention  had 
been  indebted  for  so  much  statistical  information — ^information,  which  however  had 
unfortunately  tended  to  mislead  the  public  mind,  as  it  no  where  furnished  the  amount 
paid  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  labour  employed  in 
each — a  rule  of  contribution  as  generally  true,  and  liable  to  as  few  exceptions,  as  the 
republican  principle,  unquestioned  by  the  friends  of  representative  Government  from 
the  days  of  John  Locke,  to  the  present  time,  that  the  people  for  whose  benefit  all  Gov- 
ernments are  instituted,  hold  in  themselves  the  sovereign  power,  and  in  equal  portions 
as  relates  to  each  other. 

Mr.  S.  remarked,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  foUow  into  detail,  the  questions  of  reve- 
nue presented  by  that  gentleman ;  but  that  he  would  take  occasion  to  remind  him, 
that  if  the  Eastern  peninsula  of  Virginia  contributed  more  to  the  treasury  than  some 
of  the  Western  counties,  it  vras  more  than  indemnified  in  its  proportion  of  the  expen- 
diture for  the  support  of  the  Judiciary.  Mr.  S.  said,  that  he  was  satisfied  that  wnen- 
ever  the  paternal  care  of  the  Government  should  give  quiet  and  repose  to  the  West- 
em  settlers,  they  would  not  be  found  deficient  in  contributions,  either  to  the  treasury 
or  to  the  defence  of  the  country. 

Mr.  S.  said,  that  on  examining  the  relative  merits  of  the  propositions  before  the 
Convention,  it  might  not  be  unprofitable  to  look  into  some  of  those  which  had  been 
heretofore  pressed  upon  its  consideration.  It  would  be  recollected,  that  Elastem  gen- 
tlemen haa  taken  tneir  stand  upon  a  proposition  which  combined  white  population 
and  taxation  as  the  basis  of  Representation.  He  said,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  re- 
gard himself  as  not  understanding  tliat,  of  the  results  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  He 
had,  therefore,  put  into  requisition  his  own  arithmetical  skill,  aided  by  two  gentlemen 
particularly  versed  in  calculations— one  of  them  furnished  him  with  tne  combinations, 
as  follows : 

Western  District,  .  -  •  .  24 

Valley  District,  ....  22 

Midland, 39 

Tide-water,         .....  35 

In  a  House  of  Delegates  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members. 

In  this  computation,  men  and  dollars  were  regarded  as  units  of  the  same  value,  dio- 
ducing  about  seventy-seven  Delegates  from  the  white  population,  and  forty-three  fron 
the  taxed  property.  Its  application  to  the  extreme  Western  and  Eastern  districts, 
was  found  to  place  the  inhabitants  of  each  in  the  following  relations  to  the  other :  In 
the  Western  district,  7^557  white  persons,  paying  taxes  to  flie  amount  of  1,407  dollars, 
would  be  entitled  to  one  Delegate,  while  m  the  Elastem  district,  4,700  white  inhabi- 
tants, paying  4^26  dollars,  would  be  entiUed  to  the  same  representation.    By  this  p^ 
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Utieal  arithmetic,  an  excess  in  taxation  of  2,719  dollare,  was  to  be  compensated,  by  an 
excess  in  persons,  eaoal  to  2,R57,  which  balances  at  the  rate  of  95  cents  per  head. 
This  combination,  although  it  rated  our  Western  citizens  as  five  franc  pieces,  and 
their  Eastern  brethren  asliouis  d'ors,  was  found  more  ftvorable  to  Western  eauality 
tlyin  was  admissible  by  the  principles  of  combination,  avowed  and  explained  by  the  au- 
thors of  that  notable  project.  .Their  principles  of  combination  required,  that  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  Delegates  io  which  any  particular  district  would  be  entitled,  it  was 
first  necessary  to  find  what  number  would  be  given  by  white  population ;  and,  second- 
ly, what  number  the  tax  paid  by  the  district  woul4  entitle  it  to.  The  combined  re- 
sists divided,  or  averaged,  was  then  assumed  as  the  proper  representation.  The  ap- 
plicatkm  of  the  rule  thus  modified,  was  found  to  give  to  the 

Western  District,  -  -  -  -  21 

Valley,  .  .  .  .  2i 

Midland,  -  -  -  -  41 

Eastern,  -  -  *  •  37 

120 
Following  out  the  results  of  this  scheme,  Mr.  S.  said,  it  wonld  have  required  eight 
thousand,  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  tlie  white  population  of  the  West,  contri- 
buting to  the  treasury  $  1,608,  to  send  one  delegate,  while  in  the  Eastern  district, 
four  thousand,  eight  nundred  and  ten  persons,  paying  $  3,665,  would  have  been  enti- 
tled to  equal  Representation.  Pursuing  the  inquiry,  he  said,  that  it  was  found,  that 
the  political  rights  of  four  thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  persons,  would  be  sa- 
crificed, in  each  delegate  district  of  the  West,  to  $  2,295  excess  of  taxation,  in  each 
delegate  district  of  the  East.  In  thus  comparing  tlie  measure  of  political  rights,  in 
the  two  extreme  districts  of  the  State,  he  said,  it  was  found,  that  four  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  white  persons  in  the  West,  were  required  to  surrender  all 
their  rights  in  the  Government  on  the  payment  of  ^  2,295,  beyond  tlie  averajge  taxa- 
tion by  an  Eastern  district.  By  this  scale  for  ascertaining  the  relative  political  weight 
of  men  and  money,  it  was  found,  that  the  highest  attributes  of  men,  the  dearest  im- 
munities  of  freemen,  were  to  be  rated  at  fifly-five  cents  per  head.  This  political  mo- 
rality and  equality,  he  said,  had  been  supported  by  the  votes  of  nearly  one-half  of  the 
Convention,  but  happily  for  the  liberties  of  the  country,  it  had  not  secured  a  majorit]^. 
The  next  scheme  for  the  security  of  property,  as  its  friends  were  pleased  to  denomi- 
nate it,  but  which  to  his  mind,  looked  to  power  and  power  alone,  was  the  proposition 
of  the  gentleman  firom  Fau(]uier,  (Mr.  Scott,)  to  apportion  the  Senate  to  taxation 
alone — a  proposition,  which  if  adopted,  would  have  given  in  that  body,  equal  politi- 
cal weight  to  eighteen  thousand,  four  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands,  with 
ninety  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ninety-two  inhabitants  of  the  Western  district ;  and 
even  this  scheme,  he  said,  had  been  rejected  by  but  a  small  majority.  Mr.  S.  then 
entered  into  a  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  resolution  under  consideration, 
agreed  to  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  those  submitted  by  the  gentleman  from 
i^ederick,  (Mr.  Cooke,)  which  had  for  their  object,  a  House  of  Delegates,  founded 
on  white  population,  and  a  Senate  based  on  Federal  numbers.  He  said,  that  he  had 
used  througnout  in  his  computations  of  the  present  population  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  tables  nimished  by  the  Auditor ;  he  did  not  maintain  their  entire  accuracy,  but 
believed  they  approximated  the  truth  sufficiently  near  for  general  purposes  of  enquiry 
and  oomoarison. 

Accoraing  to  those  tables,  he  said,  the  apportionment  of  a  House  of  Delegates  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  members  ought  to  give  to  the 

Western  District  34 

Valley,  20 

Midland,  37 

Eastern,  31 

The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  (Mr.  Gordon,)  concurred  in  by 

the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  gave  as  the  present  apportionment  in  a  House  of  one 

handrc4  and  twenty-seven  members,  the  following  proportions : 

Western  District,  29 

Valley,  24 

Midland,  40 

Eastern,  34 

Placing  a  majority  in  the  hands  of  the  country  east  of  the  Blue  Rid^,  of  twenty-one, 
while  the  basis  of  white  population,  denied  to  that  country  a  majority  larger  than 
night.  It  proposed  a  Senate  of  thirty-two  members,  distributing  thirteen  West  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  nineteen  East  of  that  ran^e  of  mountains — while  the  present  apfK>r- 
tionment  of  that  body,  enlarging  it  to  thirty-two  members,  gives  a  Representation 
eoual  to  twelve  and  twenty.  He  said,  that  contrasting  this  scheme  with  the  results 
or  white  population  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  Se- 
nate, it  sacnfioes  thirteen  delegates  in  the  West,  and  yields  one  additional  Senator  to 
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that  district,  ^ould  the  future  Senate  be  composed  with  reference  to  Federal  nmii- 
bers,  the  relative  apportionment  of  that  body,  he  said,  would  under^  no  sensible 
change,  as  he  had  found  upon  computation  that  the  West  would  be  entitled  to  eleven 
and  a  quarter  Senators,  in  the  present  state  of  the  population.  Mr.  S.  proceeded  to 
remark  upon  the  effect  of  the  proposed  apportionments,  upon  the  district  West  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  That  country,  he  said,  was  divided  into  twenty-six  counties, 
now  sending  fifty-two  delegates,  to  a  House  composed  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
members,  equal  to  thirty-one  in  a  House  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
mumbers;  that  it  now  sent  four  and  a  half  Senators,  nearly  equal  to  six  in  a  Senate  of 
thirty-two — and  what  were  the  inducements,  he  asked,  for  ffentlemen  representing 
tliat  country,  to  reduce  its  present  influence  in  the  House  of  DelegateSi  without  any 
acquisition  in  tlie  Senate ;  a  sacrifice  not  called  for,  in  support  of  any  principle  coB' 
nected  with  Representative  Government,  but  on  the  contrary  avowedly  supported  on 
the  ground,  that  it  was  founded  on  no  principle  whatever,  except  the  equitable  no- 
tions of  its  author.'  If,  said  he,  the  Western  delegation  can  be  justified,  in  accepting 
a  present  apportionment,  so  unequal  and  unjust,  in  relation  to  their  constituents,  that 
justification  must  be  found  in  the  salutary  operations  of  a  future  rule  of  apportion- 
ment. The  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  he  said,  bad  mven  them  none  to  appeal  to : 
that  presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur,)  as  it  stands  now 
amended  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  was  alone  pressed  upon  the  acceptance  of 
tiie  West,  by  either  of  the  gentlemen. 

He  said,  it  came  to  us  recommended  by  the  votes  and  advice  of  the  most  revered 
and  respected  members  of  the  House.  It  was  urged  as  a  measure  of  conciliation  and 
compromise,  as  one  that  called  for  equal  concession  of  the  different  grounds  sustained 
here ;  that  while  one  side  had  contended  for  taxation  and  population  combined,  or 
Federal  numbers  as  its  equivalent,  the  other  had  insisted  on  white  population  alone 
OS  the  true  basis  of  Government:  That  taking  those  two  as  the  extreme  rales,  their 
combination,  and  the  average  of  both,  ought  to  be  occupied  as  the  middle  ground : 
That  here  equal,  and  only  equal  sacrifices  of  opinion,  were  made  on  the  altar  of  concord. 
So  strong  was  this  appeal,  so  ably  was  it  enforced  by  the  biff  best  reasoning  powers  of 
this  country,  that  he  said  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  deliberation  as  to  the  vote 
which  he  ought  to  give.  An  examination  of  the  whole  ground,  and  a  comparison  of 
the  concessions  required,  had  been  necessary  to  convince  him  of  the  unequal,  and 
consequently  unjust  abandonment,  which  was  asked  at  his  hands. 

The  principle  affirmed  on  one  side  was,  that  the  people  were  capable  of  self-go- 
vernment, and  ought  to  participate  equally  in  its  formation,  and  that  a  majority  ou^ht 
to  give  the  direction  of  its  action.  On  the  other  side  it  was  contended  that  a  portion 
of  the  people  ought  to  hold  an  increased  influence  in  the  formation  and  direction  of 
Government,  either  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  paid  by  the  different  quarters  of  the 
State,  or  to  the  number  of  slaves  held  in  the  different  portions  of  the  Commonwealth, 
by  the  application  of  which  rule  a  minority  of  the  people  from  the  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances of  wealth  or  situation,  might,  and  probably  would,  have  the  Government 
in  tlieir  hands,  and  exercise  it  independent  of,  and  uncontrouled  by,  the  majority. 
He  denied,  that  the  proposed  accommodation  attained  middle  ground,  and  insisted, 
that  it  only  increased  the  numbers  of  the  minority  to  whom  it  proposed  to  confide  the 
Government,  and  illustrated  Xhe  effects  of  the  proposed  compromise  of  the  (question 
of  future  apportionments  by  supposing  three  hundred  thousand  firee  white  citizens  to 
reside  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  two  hundred  thousand  East  of  that  Ridge.  He 
said,  the.slave  population  in  tlie  East  exceeded  that  of  the  West,  three  hmu&ed  and 
forty-six  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  seventy- two,  and  if  three-tenths  were  intro- 
duced into  the  body  politic,  it  would  give  an  increase  of  political  units  to  the  East  of 
one  hundred  and  four  thousand ;  with  tlie  aid  of  whicn,  two  Eastern  men  would 
balance  three  Western  men,  as  long  as  their  relative  ^tateof  the  population  renuiined, 
and  this  pernicious  element  of  power  continued.  Its  influence  would  not,  he  said,  be 
limited  to  the  controul  of  the  action  of  the  majority,  when  that  action  might  be  at 
variance  with  tlie  interests  or  wishes  of  the  minority,  but  would  place  the  entire  law- 
making power  in  tlie  hands  of  the  minority,  to  be  exercised  independent  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  uncontrouled  by  their  unanimous  wishes  and  entire  interests.  If  it  was 
determined  to  perpetuate  power  in  lowland  hands,  and  to  balance  three  of  his  con- 
stituents, with  two  of  tlie  favoured  district,  it  was  of  but  little  consequence  on  what 
pretext  the  injurious  and  degrading  policy  was  made  to  rest ;  no  gilding  could  induce 
nim  to  swallow  the  pill ;  it  must  proauce  nausea  in  whatever  combination  it  may  h% 
given — and  cannot  long  be  retained  by  those  upon  whom  you  force  it. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  said,  he  never  could  consent  to  the  proposed 
measure  of  compromise ;  he  never  could  affirm  a  principle  that  denied  to  the  people 
of  Virginia  the  capacity  of  self-government,  and  firom  which  resulted  the  republican 
rule,  that  the  interests  of  society  could  only  be  confided  to  a  majority  of  its  members. 
He  thought,  that  it  was  fully  as  objectionable  to  give  one  part  of  the  State  increased  po- 
litical power  over  anoUier,  by  reason  of  its  weuth,  as  it  would  be  to  give  the  inhabi- 
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tent!  of  the  same  eoanij  uneqd  portioos  of  poUtioal  power  in  comeqiieiica  of  ^bm 
disparity  of' their  fortunes.  On  turning  his  mind  to  what  would  he  an  equal  concce- 
eion  by  the  rival  parties,  he  called  to  hb  recollection  what  had  been  afl&rnied  by  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  in  the  past  debate,  (Mr.  Giles  and  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour.)  By  those 
gentlemen  ue  right  of  the  majority,  to  give  the  direction  of  the  Groyemment,  was 
efended  :  they  then  only  contended,  that  the  rights  of  the  minority  ought  to  be  re- 
spected in  all  just  Governments,  and  that  a  sufficient  portion  of  political  power  ought 
to  be  exercised  by  the  minority,  to  stay  the  action  of  the  majority,  when  not  directed 
by  the  interest  of  all — A  rule  so  just  in  itself,  so  salutary  in  practiee,  readily  met  with 
his  assent :  he  was  desirous  of  carrying  it  into  effect  by  restrictions  on  the  LegisJative 
powers  of  the  Government.  He  had  supposed,  that  restraining  clauses  would  as  amply 
protect  property  in  all  its  various  relations,  as  the  freedom  of  religion ;  the  freedom  of 
the  press ;  and  the  great  shield  of  civil  liberty ,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  but  so  earnest, 
and  so  pervading  seemed  the  fears  of  the  Eastern  gentlemen,  that  he  had  at  length  ooma 
to  the  conclusion  of  giving  them  security  on  their  own  principles  of  controuling  power 
by  power.  Upon  this  hypothesis,  he  had  consented  to  give  in  connection  with  the 
House  of  Delegates  flowing  from  white  population,  a  Senate  based  on  Federal  num- 
bers. In  doing  so,  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  fears  of  the  East,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  must  be  buried  in  a  branch  of  the  Government  flowing  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree directly  firom  themselves,  charged  with  their  peculiar  interests  and  safety,  and 
unmediately  responsible  to  Eastern  constituents.  This  principle  of  security  and  of 
compromise  had  the  further  recommendation  of  calling  into  existence  the  Lfegislative 
part  of  the  Government  firom  two  rival  elements.  To  the  people  it  gave  the  popular 
branch ;  to  the  slave-holders  it  gave  the  supervising  and  controuling  hody — it  equally 
denied  the  powers  of  the  Government  to  numbers  alone,  or  to  the  wealth  of  this 
country  in  the  hands  of  its  holders.  Although  it  was  objected  with  much  force,  that 
this  compromise  of  interests  would  enable  Uie  minority,  to  paraUze  the  will  of  the 
majori^,  yet,  it  was  unquestionably  more  in  unison  witn  the  equal  rights  of  all,  that 
the  action  of  the  majwity  should  be  stayed,  when  the  consent  of  the  minority  should 
be  denied,  than  commit  the  Government  to  a  minority  of  the  people,  with  the  power 
of  applying  its  action  to  all  persons,  and  all  things,  regardless  of  the  interests,  the 
feelings,  or  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 

If  protection  is  really  the  object  of  Eastern  gentlemen,  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
accept  a  Senate  so  formed — ^its  members  returning  to  Eastern  constituents,  will  pos- 
sess their  confidence  in  the  degree  in  which  Eastern  interests  have  been  the  objects 
of  their  care.  The  influence  claimed  for  the  slave  property  will  be  doubled  in  this 
branch  of  the  Legislature— one  hundred  thousand  white  persons  of  the  East,  with 
their  political  influence  increased  in  the  Senate,  by  three-fiflhs  of  the  slaves,  may  re- 
ject bills  which  unite  in  their  favour  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  white  population 
of  the  West. 

Should  this  division  of  the  power  of  Legislation  be  rejected,  can  the  people  of 
Lower  Virginia  suppose — can  tne  world  believe,  that  the  protection  of  property  has 
been  the  object  sought  for  here  .'    Will  not  the  disguise  be  thrown  off?     Will  not  this 
luestion  shew  the  most  determined  effort  ever  made  in  the  American  States,  to  ren- 
ler  the  numy  the  vassab  of  the  few  f 

For  the  safety  of  the  State  he  hoped  this  lust  of  power  would  be  abandoned,  and  a 
spirit  of  compromise  and  conciliation  really  adopted — a  compromise,  which  giving  to 
one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  the  principles  contended  for  on  one  side,  embodies  in 
the  other,  the  elements  attempted  to  be  infused  tliroughout. 

To  this  spirit  of  compromise,  he  yielded  his  full  assent,  not  because  the'  safety  of 
any  part  of  the  country  required  it — not  because  the  just  principles  of  Representative 
Ciovemment  demanded  it;  but  as  the  price  of  concord,  harmony,  and  the  future  tran- 
quillity of  the  State. 

Beyond  this,  he  could  not  go;  other  or  further  sacrifices  of  the  just  rights  of  his 
constituents  he  could  not  make.  If  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  gentlemen  to  force 
upon  them  the  cruel  and  galling  yoke  with  which  they  were  threatened,  he  took 
leave  to  assure  them,  that  Oie  poTls  would  show  its  indignant  rejection. 

If  the  rights  of  the  Western  people  are  now  to  be  denied  to  them,  he  would  do  no 
act  to  bar  their  future  claims  to  an  equal  participation  in  the  Government.  He  luul 
fully  weighed  the  subject,  and  was  prepared  to  await  tlie  growing  influence  of 
wealth,  numberik  and  intelligence  in  the  West,  and  a  returning  sense  of  justice  and 
eauality  in  the  Elast,  rather  than  take  a  Constitution  affording  out  a  meagre  and  in- 
aaequate  relief,  and  which  might  hereafler  be  holden  to  release  all  that  is  not  now  ob- 
tained. He  begged  gentlemen  to  consider,  that  a  majority  in  Convention  represen- 
ted a  minority  of  the  people,  and  how  extremely  idle  and  futile  it  must  be,  to  ofl*er  a 
Constitution  for  acceptance,  which  could  not  be  received  by  those  who  are  seeking 
reform  without  plaeing  themselves  in  colonial  inferiority,  if  not  in  a  state  of  vas^ 
Mlage :  How  vain  it  wa*»  for  «  Government  like  ours,  to  offer,  on  the  demand  of  re- 
form, leas  than  the  people  would  accept.     They  will  not  be  appeased  by  such  an  iUuf* 
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■ory  answer  to  their  dainUy  tiiey  will  but  reiterate  their  demands  in  langtia|;e  which 
must  be  heard  and  cannot  be  disobeyed. 

He  asked,  if  the  protection  now  offered  in  the  Senate  should  be  refused,  will  not 
•Ten  the  people  of  £astem  Virflrinia  perceive  that  it  is  the  lust  of  power,  and  not  the 
protection  of  propertT)  for  which  the  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  West  bar* 
been  sacrificed.  Such  discovery,  he  thought,  must  uncpestionably  follow  the  present 
artificial  and  groundless  excitement,  and  brinff  with  it  that  calm  sense  of  justice, 
which  will  secure  to  the  people  of  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  their  equal  ana 
nnaUenable  rights. 

If,  however,  these  anticipations  should  not  be  realized,  and  the  cold-hearted  and 
cruel  policy  should  prevail,  which  holds  the  Western  Virginians  unsafe  depositoriee 
of  equal  portions  oi  the  political  power  of  the  Commonwralth,  they  may,  and  I  trust, 
will  submit  as  men  who  Know  their  duties  to  their  country,  although  tney  may  feel 
most  sensibly  its  injustice. 

He  said,  it  had  been  the  pride  of  the  men  of  the  mountains  to  witness  the  metro- 
politan honors  of  the  lowlands.  They  have  contributed  fireely  firom  a  common  treasury 
to  the  enlargement  and  embellishment  of  the  Eastern  towns— for  aU  the  public  woriLS 
of  the  East,  they  have  voted  fireely — they  have  regarded  the  genius  and  talents  of 
Eastern  men,  as  shedding  eaual  glory  and  renown  on  every  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth. But  what  must  be  their  future  feelings,  under  the  deprivations  of  political 
ri^ts  with  which  they  are  now  threatened ! 

lie  begged  gentlemen  to  pause  before  they  severed  those  cords  of  affection,  whiefa 
had  so  long  and  so  strongly  bound  the  people  of  the  West  to  those  of  the  East 

Mr.  Scott  now  moved  that  the  present  subject  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Doddridge  enquired  for  the  reasons  in  favour  of  such  a  measure. 

Mr.  Scott  replied,  that  no  respectable  majority  could  be  obtained  for  the  present 
plan,  and  that  such  a  majority  could  be  obtained  for  that  of  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Up- 
shur's. 

Mr.  Powell  remonstrated  against  so  unprecedented  a  course,  as  that  the  avowed 
enemy  of  a  proposition  riiould  lay  it  upon  the  table,  for  the  sake  of  palming  upon  the 
consideration  or  the  House,  against  the  wishes  of  its  firiends,  a  proposition  to  which 
he  was  an  open  enemy. 

Mr.  Oordon  said,  he  should  vote  in  favour  of  Mr.  Scott's  motion.  He  should  not 
change  his  vote  upon  the  subject  of  the  compromise.  He  thought  the  Convention 
had  had  experience  enough  to  see  that  the  discussion  of  this  white  basis  could  only 
have  a  tenaency  to  protract  its  deliberations  to  no  end.  He  should  vote  to  lay  it  upon 
the  table,  and  take  up  what  was  a  practical  scheme.  He  saw  plainly  that  the  present 
discussion  would  be  mterminable.  If  the  Convention  were  to  agree  on  any  Consti- 
tution at  all,  the  period  allotted  for  that  work  by  law,  was  very  short.  The  subject 
had  already  been  discussed  for  two  months,  and  why  should  more  time  be  wasted 
upon  its  discussion? 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  he  was  now  the  more  disposed  to  proceed.  The  gentleman 
firom  Albemarle  is  for  laying  this  subject  upon  the  table,  and  thus  escaping  any  direct 
vote  upon  tiie  question  of  a  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  The  ayes  and 
noes  would  never  be  recorded,  and  the  votes  of  members  forever  concealed.  He  de- 
manded the  ayes  and  noes  on  the  present  motion.    They  were  ordered  accordingly. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  that  if  this  motion  should  succeed,  and  the  gentleman  should  call 
up  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke,)  against  the  will  of 
the  mover,  he  should  vote  against  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Gordon  disavowed  all  design  of  concealing  firom  his  constituents  or  from  the 
world,  any  vote  he  should  give,  or  any  thought  he  entertained  on  the  subjects  before 
the  Convention. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  that  gentleman  was  one  of  the  last  whom  he  should  sus- 
pect of  such  a  purpose,  but  such  would  nevertheless  be  the  effect. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Powell,  that  if  the  course  was  unprecedented,  or  un- 
parUamentaiy,  he  had  learned  it  from  the  example  of  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun. 
(Mr.  Mercer,)  who  had  pursued  such  a  course  toward  propositions  which  he  had 
sought  to  consider  against  the  wishes  of  all  their  firiends,  and  had  consumed  two  whole 
days  in  the  attempt  to  force  a  vote  upon  tliem. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  he  wished  the  gentleman  would  be  guided  by  his  example  in 
some  other  respects :  as  to  this,  he  was  in  an  error :  what  be  (Mr.  M.)  had  endear 
voured  to  procure  was  not  the  vote  on  any  one  proposition  against  the  will  of  its 
fnends,  but  on  two  different  propositions  combined. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  what  his  friend  from  Fauquier  probably  alluded  to  was  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Mercer  to  pass  over  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Upsliur,  when  it  had  first  been 
moved  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  ;  which  motion  was  equivalent  to  laying  it  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Mercer  repUed,  it  was  one  thing  to  call  up  a  propoeilion  with  the  consent  of  its 
mover,  and  quite  another  to  call  it  up  against  that  consent.    He  had  had  the  consent 
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of  Mr.  Upshnr  before  he  made  his  motion.  He  had  caDed  up  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Goochland,  (Mr.  Pleasants,)  out  of  compliment  to  that  ^ntleraan, 
whom  he  considered  as  prevented  by  motives  of  delicacy  from  making  the  motion 
himself.  It  was  altogether  from  respect  to  the  gentleman  from  Goochland  he  had 
done  so,  and  because  he  thought  the  critical  moment  had  arrived  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Pleasants  said,  he  could  not  doubt  the  gentleman  had  been  actuated  by  the 
motives  he  now  professed ;  but  he  had  thought  at  the  time  that  before  the  gentleman 
offered  his  (Mr.  r*s)  amendment,  he  might  have  asked  his  consent :  the  more  mr- 
ticularly  as  the  gentleman  had  two  or  three  days  before  in  a  private  interview,  taken 
great  pains  indeed  to  convince  him  it  was  impossible  it  could  pass,  and  had  told  him 
that  the  Chief  Justice  himself  would  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  he  had  not  asked  the  gentleman  from  Goochland,  because  he 
could  not  have  given  his  consent  to  have  his  amendment  moved  by  another  without 
the  same  breach  of  delicacy  as  would  have  attended  the  motion,  if  made  by  himself. 
As  to  the  fate  of  the  resolution  when  the  gentleman  first  moved  it,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  it.  He  afterwards  learned  it  mi^ht  get  forty-eight  votes.  He  waa 
afterwards  informed  by  the  Chief  Justice  himself,  m  the  presence  of  the  whole  Con- 
vention, that  he  would  vote  for  it.  He  had  laboured  hard  to  effect  a  compromise,  and 
had  devoted  several  days  to  that  effect :  if  it  should  finally  prove  abortive,  he  should 
still  look  back  upon  those  endeavours  with  heartfelt  pleasure. 

The  question  was  now  put  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Scott  to  lay  the  first  resolution  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  on  the  table,  and  decided  bv  ayes  and  noes  as  follows  : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leiffh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Mamhall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Clopton,  Mason  of  Southamoton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Licigh 
of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  CaroUne, 
Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Pren- 
tis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Mossie,  Bates,  Neale, 
Rose,  (Swilter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— io. 

J^toes — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson, 
M'Coy,  Moore, Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzlmffh,  Henderson,  Osborne, 
Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Don^dson,  Boyd,  Pendleton, 
n««-.»^    ii;T»Ti*:ii«..    T^ u^ii  ^r   xkt^^u:^,^^^     n.......     oi i    r^x : Mathews 

of  Brooke, 

T  i&o^yuf  v>fuu^ucji  vri    xrcuAv/Au,  v^fiajr  vv>a  ,  i>^uuuuc;i9,  vyoi/vii,  »>^i,uaii.  auu    X  n0mp60n^~*4O« 

Mr.  Scott  now  moved  to  take  up  Mr.  Cooke's  amendment. 

Mr.  Mercer  asked  the  ayes  and  noes  on  that  motion,  which  were  ordered  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  if  the  amendment  was  taken  up  at  this  time,  it  would  be  utterly 
against  his  wishes. 

Mr.  Summers  said,  here  was  a  proposition,  which  had  been  offered  at  first  in  Con- 
vention, and  by  them  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  had  not  been 
considered  bv  that  Committee,  nor  reported  by  them  to  the  House,  and  while  on  the 
otiier  hand  there  was  a  proposition  which  had  been  referred  to  the  same  Committee 
of  the  Whole :  heul  been  considered  there ;  had  been  reported  with  an  amendment 
to  tlie  House ;  and  which  on  every  ground  of  fairness  ought  first  to  claim  the  notice 
of  the  Convention,  and  yet  the  former  was  now  to  be  forced  upon  the  House,  con- 
trary to  tlie  avowed  wish  of  its  mover,  and  of  all  its  friends.  Why  was  this  ?  What 
had  brought  tliis  bantling  of  the  West  into  such  great  and  such  sudden  favour  with 
its  worst  and  bitterest  foes.?  Why  did  they  seize  upon  it  and  compel  the  Convention 
to  take  it  up  ?  Why  was  it  thrust  on  those  who  were  desirous  to  reject  it .?  Could  the 
gentlemen  suppose  that  any  votes  were  to  be  gained  or  lost  by  taking  it  up  now  .?  Hs 
trusted  it  would  be  left  to  slumber  in  quiet  in  the  arms  of  its  parent. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  could  very  readily  answer  the  gentleman's  enquiry  why  this 
bantling  was  now  to  be  brought  forth :  the  purpose  was  this :  that  it  mig^t  be  killed. 

Mr.  Scott  denied  the  imputation  of  unfairness.  Though  this  bantlin/had  not  been 
taken  up  in  Committee  of^the  Whole,  its  twin  brother  had  been,  and  voted  down. 
If  the  gentlemen  wished  to  amend  this,  the  field  was  open.  Where  was  the  un- 
fairness .? 

The  nuestion  on  considering,  at  this  time,  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Cooke  was  then 
put,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows: 

Ayes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  DromjEjoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  T^ler,  Nicholas, 
Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax, 
Logan,  Stanard,  llolladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  CaroKne,  Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of 
Culpeper, Scott,  Macrae,  iJreen,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes, 
Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  JoyneSi 
and  Per r in — 46. 
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JVbe«^— Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  John- 
son, M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Venable,  Madison,  Mercer,  Fitz- 
hugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor, 
Deniddson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'MiUan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars, 
Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Og[Iesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge, 
Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  iVilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders, 
CabeU.  Stuart,  Bayly  and  Upshur— 50. 

So  the  House  refused  to  take  up  Mr.  Cooke's  amendment. 

Mr.  Scott  now  offered  to  take  up  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Upshur  aa  amended  which 
was  agreed  to. 

It  was  then  read  as  follows : 

**  1.  Resolved  J  That  the  representationr  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of 
Virginia,  shall  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

''There  shall  be  thirteen  Senators  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Mountains,  and  nine- 
teen east  of  those  Mountains.  There  shall  be  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  members,  of  whom  twenty-nine  shall  be  elected  from  the  dis- 
trict west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains ;  twenty-four  from  the  Valley  between  the  Al- 
leghany and  Blue  Ridge ;  forty  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  of  Tide- water,  and 
thirty-roiur  thence  below. 

"2.  Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  shall  re-arrange  the  representation  in  both 
HotfMs  of  the  General  Assembly,  once  in  every  years,  upon  a  fair  average 

of  the  following  ratios,  to  wit : 

**  Krst,  of  white  population : 

**  Second,  of  Federal  numbers : 

*^  Provided.  That  the  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  never  exceed  , 

nor  the  number  of  the  Senate,  ." 

Mr.  Powell  now  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  all  after  the  word  "  Resolved,"  be 
stricken  out,  and  the  foUowing  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof,  viz  :  **  That  in  the -appor- 
tionment of  representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
white  population  exclusively." 

Mr.  rowell  said,  his  object  was  to  give  an  opportunity  for  recording  the  vote  on 
that  proposition  distinctly,  and  he  therefore  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes.  They  were 
ordered  by  the  House. 

Mr  Gordon  said,  that  while  his  opinions  remained  unchanged  as  to  the  principle 
•n  which  representation  ought  to  be  based,  yet  his  own  proposition  had  been  offered 
OS  a  compromise,  and  he  was  reluctantly  compelled,  since  gentlemen  would  force  a 
vote  on  tne  present  question  in  its  naked  form,  to  vote  against  it  and  in  favour  of  his 
own :  thougn  if  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  feelings  and  wishes,  he  should  certainly 
vote  for  a  white  basts  alone. 

The  ayes  and  noes  were  then  called  and  recorded  as  follows : 

^es — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson, 
M'Cby,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Os- 
borne, Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pen- 
dleton, George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Ma- 
thews, Offlesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of 
Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart  and  Thomp- 
son— 46. 

J^ocs — ^Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Tavlor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Clopton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh 
of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of^ Caroline, 
Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall, 
Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale, 
Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Baylv,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 50. 

So  the  amendment  of  IVlr.  Powell  was  rejected,  (and  the  question  of  tlie  white 
basis  settled  by  a  distinct  vote  in  the  negative.) 

The  question  now  recurring  on  the  proposition  of  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Upshur, 

Mr.  Gordon  moved,  that  the  two  parts  of  the  proposition  be  divided,  and  the  ques- 
tion first  put  on  the  first  portion  of  it :  it  was  so  divided  accordingly,  and  the  question 
being  first  put  on  agreeing  to  the  following : 

^\Resolvedf  That  the  representation  in  &e  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia, shall  be  apportioned  as  follows  : 

<^  There  shall  be  thirteen  Senators  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Mountains,  and  nine- 
teen east  of  those  Mountains. 

"  There  shall  be  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  mem- 
bers, of  whom  twenty-nine  shall  be  elected  firom  the  district  west  of  the  Alleghany 
MouAtain  j  twenty-four  from  the  Valley  between  the  AUeffhany  and  Blue  Ridge ;  and 
forty  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  of  Tide- water ;  and  thirty-four  thence  Below." 

It  was  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 
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Afu  ykmsn.  Barbonr^resident,)  Jonei,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Tinrlor  of  Ghet- 
temkl,  Giles,  Brodnmz,  Droingoole,  Alexander,  Croode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nioholasj, 
Ckmton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,* Leifh  of 
Haa&x,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  CaiMine, 
Afonris,  Gmmett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Pren- 
tb,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Grordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Meals, 
Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin.---50. 

Jfou — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,   Baldwin,  Johnson, 
M'Corf ,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Os- 
borne, Cooke,  rowell,  Grigjp,  Mason  of^Vederick,  Najlor,  Do^dson.  Boyd,  Pea- 
'"  ...--..  ^^  Cloyd,  CnapffMin,  Ma- 

,  Morgan,  CanopbeU  of 
,   Cabell,  Stuart  anil 
Tbosupson— 46. 

The  qaestion  was  then  put  on  the  following : 

^  ilisMOMl,  That  the  Legislature  shall  re-amnge  the  representation  in  both  Housss 
of  the  General  Assembly,  onoe  in  every  ydu>i  upon  a  fiur  ayerage  of  the  fi>l- 

lowin|f  ratios,  to  wit: 

**  Fust,  wlute  population : 

^  Second,  Federal  numbers : 

^  Fr^videdf  That  the  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  nsyer  exceed  , 

nor  the  number  of  the  Senate,  ." 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  should  vote  against  the  scheme  with  the  view  of  substitoting 
another  plan^  to  equalize  the  representation,  should  the  increase  of  population  be  such 
M  to  justiQr  it.  He  should  propose  some  change  in  the  numbers  and  proportions  of 
the  representation  from  the  several  divisions  or  the  State.  His  scheme  was  bottomed 
OB  prinoij^es  which  he  could  not  give  up ;  but  he  again  assured  gentlemen  that  he 
sboald  be  in  a  great  degree  regardless  or  the  details. 

Mr.  Leigh  then  presented  to  the  House  the  following,  which  he  accompanied  with 
eiidanatofT  remarks  that  would  be  unintelli^ble  if  reported  separately. 

''  That  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  consist  of  one  nundred  and  thirty-nine  mem- 
bMHuand  the  representation Sierein shall  be  apportioned  as fbUows : 

^The  twenty-six  counties  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany,  shall  have  thirtj-two 
Dslsgates. 

"  tlie  fourteen  counties  lying  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge,  shall  have 
ftwentv-fimr  Dele^rates. 

**  Tbm  twenty-nine  counties  lying  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  above  Tide-water, 
shall  have  fiirtjr-five  Delegates. 

^  And  the  thirtv-six  counties  and  four  towns  lying  on  Tide-water,  shall  have  thirty- 
'iit  Delegates.  ^^ 

*No  niore  new  counties  shall  ever  be  formed  of  the  country  lying  east  of  the 
Blue  Badge ;  but  the  Legislature  may  in  its  discretion,  from  time  to  time,  a  majority 
of  the  whme  number  of  Both  Houses  concurring,  whensoever  the  increase  of  the  i>o- 
pnlation  of  the  country  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  more  convenient  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  police  shall  require,  form  new  counties  not  exceeding  ten,  out 
of  the  territory  lying  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  and  whenever  such  new  county  shall 
be  formed,  an  additional  Delegate  shall  be  allowed  to  the  country  west  of  the  Bine 
Bidge. 

**  And  the  Legislature  having  respect  to  the  relative  state  of  population  of  the  re- 
■pective  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  election  districts,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  both  Houses  concurring,  may,  at  any  time,  allow  one  additional  Delegate 
to  anv  county,  city,  town,  or  election  district,  now  existing,  or  to  be  formed,  and  to 
which  only  one  Delegate  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  allowed ;  so  that  not  more  than 
two  Delegates  shall  ever  be  allowed  to  any  county,  city,  or  election  district;  and  so 
that  the  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  never  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty 
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6  CoontiM,  2  each,  > 
20       do.       1  each  J 

32 

4Coantie«i,leach,) 
10       do.       2  each,  5 

24 

Brooke, 

Alleghany, 

1 

CabeU, 

Bath, 

1 

Giles, 

Berkeley, 

2 

Grawn, 

Hampshire, 

2 

Gieenbrier, 

Hardy, 

^ 

HarriflOD, 

Mormn, 
Pendleton, 

I 

Kanawha, 

I 

Lee, 

Rockbridge, 

2 

Lewi., 

Augusta, 

2 

Logan, 

2 

M^on, 

Jefferson, 

-  2 

Bockingham, 

2 

Monroe, 

Frederick, 

2 

Nidi^lu^      ' 

2 

Ohio, 
Pocaiiontas, 

ii 

Preston, 

Ss;a*' 

* 

Soolt, 

Tazewell, 

Tyler, 
'Washington, 

2 

Wood, 

1 

Wythe, 

2 
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13  Coonties,  1  each,  > 
16       do.       2  each, ) 


Amelia, 

Amherat, 

Chariotte, 

Cumberland, 

Dinwiddle, 

Flnyanna, 

Franklin, 

Goochland, 

Henry, 

Louin^ 

LTunenburg, 

Madison, 

Nelson, 

Nottoway, 

Orange, 

Patrick, 

Powhatan, 

Prince  Edward, 

Albemarle, 

Bedford, 

Brunswick, 

Buckinffham, 

Campbell, 

Culpeper, 

Hahfax, 

Mecklenburg, 

Pittsylvania, 

Fauquier, 

Loudoun, 


45 


45 
38 


20  Counties,  3  Towns,  1  each, 
5  Counties,  2  each, 

11  Counties,  and  1  Town,  dis- 
tricted for  5. 
4 

40 

Essex, 

Fairfax, 

Gloucester, 

GreensviUe, 

Hanover, 

Henrico, 

Isle  of  Wight, 

King  &  Queen,     - 

King  William, 

Nansemond, 

New  Kent, 

Northampton, 

Northumberland,    - 

Princess  Anne, 

Prince  George,'     - 

Prince  William,     - 

Spottsylvania, 

Southampton, 

Stafford, 

Surry, 

Sussex, 

Richmond  City,     - 

Petersburg, 

Norfolk  Borough,  - 

Accomack, 

Caroline. 

Chesterfield, 

Norfolk  County,    - 

I^ncaster  and  Richmond, 

Westmoreland  and  King  George, 

Middlesex  and  Matthews, 

Elizabeth  City,  York,  Warwick 

*and  Williamsburg, 
Charles  City  and  James  City, 


2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 


38 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  wished  to  bring  this  question  up,  not  for  adjustment:  no :  all 
hope  of  that  was  at  an  end :  after  the  temper  which  had  been  exhibited,  it  was  mani- 
fest that  boUi  sides  were  unwillins  to  agree  upon  any  compromise.  When  a  propo- 
sition in  that  character  was  offered  to  tlie  gentlemen  from  tne  West,  they  rejected  it, 
he  was  about  to  say,  with  disdain.  He  did  not,  of  course,  speak  of  the  motives  of 
gentlemen,  but  only  of  their  course,  though  he  thought  this  ver^  unjust :  but  he 
should  not  enter  into  the  question  which  appeared  indeed  to  be  interminable,  and 
which  if  pressed  to  its  extremes  threatened  to  divide  the  State.  Mr.  L.  said,  that  if 
■inkinff  that  Question  entirely,  if  it  were  possible  to  sink  it,  the  proposition  he  now 
offeredshould  be  acceptable  to  the  West,  and  they  would  go  with  him  for  the  promo- 
tion of  perpetual  harmony  by  destroying  forever  the  principle  and  cause  of  disccMrd 
between  them,  he  was  prepared  to  abide  by  it.  But  if  this  should  be  rejected  by 
them  with  unanimity,  and  they  persisted  in  standing  firm  on  what  they  called  their 
strict  rights,  aU  motives  for  compromise  would  be  gone,  and  sorry,  heartily  sorry  was 
he  to  a£i,  that  every  hope  of  real  and  substantial  union  with  them  would  be  gone  too. 

Earnest,  zealous  and  sincere  as  they  were,  they  might  rest  assured  that  with  equal 
honesty,  sincerity  and  perseverance  he,  for  one,  should  adhere  to  what  he  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  country :  For,  property  was  necessarv  to  existence. 
To  live  as  a  freeman  was  indeed  a  ^eat  good :  but  in  order  to  live  in  freedom,  it  was 
necessary  to  live ;  and  in  order  to  hve,  it  was  necessary  to  have  property,  and  to  have 
it  at  a  man*s  own  disposal.  He  cared  not  whether  they  were  few  or  many,  whether 
it  was  a  monarch  or  his  fellow-citizens,  he  was  equally  unwiUing  that  any  should 
have  the  disposal  of  his  property.  He  was  anxious,  most  anxious,  if  possible,  to  sink 
the  question  (orever.    He  offered  what  in  his  own  judgment,  (he  was  going  to  my 
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bk  impartial  judgment,  bat  he  could  not  know  it  to  be  lo)  would  more  contribate  io 
their  interest  in  all  respects,  than  anjr  that  had  yet  been  presented  to  them.  It  was 
because  he  thought  so,  that  he  was  induced  to  offer  it.  He  had  done  his  best  to 
shake  off  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  of  passion,  though  he  knew  it  to  be  impossi- 
ble to  do  this  entirely.  He  offered  this  as  a  compromise.  Its  merit  would  be  gone 
if  it  fiiiled  of  that  end,  and  all  that  could  possibly  recommend  it  to  the  acceptance  of 
gentlemen  from  the  south-east  part  of  the  State,  would  be  gone  too. 

Afler  some  conversation  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  : 

Mr.  Upshur  moved  to  lay  his  amendment  for  the  present  upon  the  table.  He  said 
be  had  offered  it  as  a  compromise,  and  as  likely  in  its  practical  operation  to  be  bene« 
ficial  to  the  Western  interest ;  and  it  was  possible  it  might  yet  be  accepted  by  them« 
It  was  not  at  once  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
Chesterfield  would  be  preferred  to  it.  As  an  Eastern  Delegate  he  should  prefer  his, 
or  indeed  any  of  those  which  had  been  offered  to  his  own :  but  he  was  afraid  the 
other  might  not  be  adopted,  and  none  other  be  substituted,  and  then  the  State  would 
be  left  without  any  scheme  of  future  apportionment  at  all ;  a  result  he  deprecated.  It 
was  not  probable  the  West  would  be  satisfied  with  any  Constitution,  which  deprived 
tliera  of  the  benefits  of  their  fi^rowth  and  improvement.  Should  the  question  on  his 
amendment  be  pressed  now,  he  should  himself  vote  against  it,  but  he  preferred  laying 
it  on  the  table  in  reserve. 

Mr.  Gordon  pressed  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  so  far  as  it  depended  on  him,  and  in  this  he  spoke  the 
mind  of  all  the  Western  members,  he  never  could  consent  to  accept  of  that  scheme. 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  that  if  the  House  would  agree  to  end  here  the  discussion  which 
had  lately  engrossed  it,  he  should  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Up- 
shur, the  following: 

*\Rf^rcdf  That  it  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  cause  an  assessment  U> 
be  made  in  the  year  IKJJ),  or  1)S40,  of  all  the  lands  witliin  the  Commonwealth  sub- 
ject to  taxation ;  and,  as  soon  as  may  be  afler  the  year  1840,  to  re-apportion,  through- 
out the  Commonwealth,  the  representation  of  the  people  in  both  or  the  Legislative 
bodies." 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  the  principle  of  this  measure  was  very  simple ;  and  if  the  House 
should  view  it  as  a  fair  and  honorable  compromise,  he  snould  have  no  objection  to 
leave  tlie  future  re-apportionment  to  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Upshur  said,  that  as  tlie  opinions  of  the  West  had,  he  presumed,  been  correctly 
stated  by  tlie  gentleman  firom  Brooke,  he  would  now  heartily  concur  in  voting  hui 
amendment  out  of  the  House. 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  ayes  and  noes ',  when  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Madi> 
son  alone  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Upshur  was  rejected. 

The  printing  of  Messrs.  Leigh's  and  Cooke's  propositions  having  been  ordered,  the 
House  adjourned. 


SATURDAY,  December  19,  182D, 

The  Convention  met  at  U  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Huerner  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  question  which  came  up  in  order  from  yesterday,  was  on  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Upshur  s  resolution  as  amended  by  Mr.  Gordon — (in  substance,  the  plan  of  Mr.  €ror- 
don,  nothing  of  Mr.  Upshur's  being  retained  but  the  word  "  Resolved ;")  but  the 
House  not  being  yet  full,  it  was  suspended  for  the  present :  and  the  Convention  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  sixth  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
which  is  in  the  words  following,  viz : 

**  Resolvedj  That  no  person  ought  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  this 
State,  who  is  not  at  least  thirty  years  of  a^e." 

Mr.  Grordon  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out "  thirty,"  and  inserting 
« twentjr-five." 

On  this  motion,  Mr.  Chapman  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes.  They  were  ordered 
by  the  House,  and  being  taken,  stood  as  follows : 

^ye» — Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Brod- 
nax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Anderson, 
Harrison,  Miller,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Claiborne,  Urnuhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of 
Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor, 
Donaldson,  Campbell  of  Washuiglon,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Chapman, 
OglesW,  Morgan,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Savn- 
dcrs,  Cfabell,  Stuart,  Gordon  and  Bayly — 45. 
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JVbef— M6Mn.  Boboor,  (Prendent,)  Goffinuiy  WilKaniBOii,  Bddwia, 
M'Cot,  Moore,  B«irne,  Smith,  Baxter,  Treivant,  Madison,  Stanard,  Hollaoar,  mn- 
cer,  ^tzharii,  Cooke,  Lowell,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Georre,  M'MiJlan,  Bjara,  Garnett, 
Cloyd,  MatnewB,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Sammen,  See,  Doddridge,  Campbell  of  Brooke, 
Wiuon,  Barboor  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae^  Green,  Claytor,  Branch,  Towne«,  Mai^ 
tin,  Pleaaanta,  Thompeon,  Maosie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Upshur  and 
Perrin— 61. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected.    And  the  reeolntion  aa  reported  was  agreed  to. 

The  House  next  took  up  toe  seventh  resolution  which  is  in  the  following  words : 

"  Resolwidf  That  no  person  ought  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
t»f  this  State,  who  is  not  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age.*' 

The  question  being  put  without  debate,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to.— Ayes  55. 

The  House  being  now  full,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  the  Convention  returned 
to  the  **  all  absorbing  question"  of  the  bagis  of  Emreseniation:  and  the  question  being 
substantially  on  the  following  plan,  (moved  by  Mr.  Gordon  as  an  amendment  to  Mr. 
Upshur's  by  way  of  substitute),  viz: 

'*  Retolved,  That  the  Representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia, shall  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

'<  There  riiall  be  thirteen  Senators  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains,  and  nine- 
teen East  of  those  mountains. 

*^  There  shall  be  in  the  House  di  Delegates,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  mem- 
bers, of  whom,  twenty-nine  shall  be  elected  from  the  district  West  of  the  AUegliany 
mountain ;  twenty-four  firom  the  Valley  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge ;  and 
finty  fifom  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  of  tide- water,  and  mirty-four  thence  bek>w." 

A  question  d  order  arose  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued,  in  order  to  get  at 
the  consideration  of  the  proposition  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Leigh.  It  could  not  be 
laoved  as  an  amendment  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Gordon  by  wav  of  substitnte,  be- 
cause Mr.  Ch>rdon's  amendment  had  yesterday  been  agreed  to  by  the  House  and 
could  not  be  stricken  out  without  a  vote  to  reconsider.  It  could  not  be  added  to  Mr. 
Gordon's  amendment,* because  it  was  inconsistent  with  it,  and  contained  a  difierent 
plan.  And  it  could  not  be  taken  up  and  considered  as  an  original  substantive  propo- 
.sition,  because  a  rule  of  order  adopted  by  the  Convention  required  all  such  proposi- 
tions to  go  first  to  a  Committee  and  be  reported  on. 

After  some  conversation  had  taken  place,  and  Mr.  Stanard  had  moved  to  lay  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Gordon  on  the  table^  with  a  view  to  rescind  the  rale  above  rsfer- 
nd  to,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Leigh's  proposition : 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  friends  of  Mr.  Gcyrdon's 
plan  could  consent  to  lay  it  on  the  table  with  a  view  to  consider  that  of  Mr.  Leigh, 
which  was  obviouslv  more  hostile  to  their  views.  He  then  went  into  a  comparison 
•«f  the  operation  of  the  two  propositions  upon  Western  interests  and  came  to  tftb  con- 
•ehision,  that  while  the  plan  of  Mr.  Gbrdon  secured  to  Eastern  Virginia  a  majority  of 
twentv-one,  that  of  Mr.  Leigh  gave  them  a  majority  of  twenty-seven.  The  first  hs 
considered  a  ^preat  inroad  on  the  rights  of  the  Western  portion  of  the  State;  but  the 
latter  was  a  still  greater. 

Mr.  GoRDoir  Mldressed  the  Committee  as  follows: 

Mr.  President, — I  greatlv  regret  the  excitement,  either  of  expresnon  or  manner, 
apparent  in  this  debate.  I  shiul  endeavour  to  avoid  either,  in  wnat  I  may  say.  The 
jpropositaon  I  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention,  was  made  in  the 
bope  of  sinking  the  digcuanon  on  the  basis  of  future  apportionment  of  Representa- 
tion. My  own  opinion  was,  and  is,  that  the  wnite  population,  gave  a  fair  criterion 
for  a  just  arrangement  of  power  among  the  several  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  We 
iMive,  however,  found  the  Convention  equally  divided  in  opinion ;  each  positive  and 
pertinacious,  in  opposing  any  plan  of  Renresentation  founded  in  the  views  of  the 
other.  This  discussion  had  greatly  agitated  our  councils,  distracted  our  deliberations, 
and  disturbed  tlie  quiet  of  the  country.  We  had  nothing  to  hope  fVom  prolonging  it: 
nor  can  there  now  be  any  other  purpose  in  continuing  i^  unless  to  rupture  the  Con- 
vention and  send  us  home  to  a  distracted  and  dissatisfied  community,  divided  by  a 
geographical  line,  into  two  great  hostile  parties.  Sir,  it  was  in  the  hope  of  healing 
Uiese  divisions,  that  I  ventured  to  propose  to  this  Convention  a  plan  tor  ihepregetU 
division  of  Representative  power  in  the  State. 

I  thought  long  and  anxiously  on  the  subject.  I  made  various  calculations  on  the 
condition  of  the  Commonwealth,  drawn  from  statistics  within  my  reach.  Sir,  the 
proposition  which  I  have  submitted,  was  not  i^ess  work;  much  less  was  it  a  tckcms 
to  give  to  one  part  of  the  Commonwealth  a  disproportionate  and  unjust  power  over  the 
rights  and  interests  of  any  other.  It  was  proposed  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  com- 
promise, violating  no  principle  deemed  correct  by  myself,  and  those  with  whom  1  bsd 
thought  and  acted ;  and,  above  all,  in  strict  regard  to  what  I  oomudcred  just  to  evefy 
part  of  the  State. 
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I  found  by  calculations  on  the  Census  of  1820,  the  only  authentic  document  of 

E>pulation  within  our  power,  that  the  present  apportionment  of  Representation  in  the 
ouse  of  Delegates  was  greatly  unequal  throughout  the  State,  and  among  its  several 
parts:  That  in  a  House  of  Delegates  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  members,  the 
twenty-six  counties  West  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  composing  the  first  Western, 
district,  had  fitly -two  delegates,  when,  by  the  white  numbers  of  1820,  they  were  en- 
titled to  only  forty-seven :  That  the  section  of  the  State,  below  tide- water ,  with  thirty- 
six  counties  and  four  towns,  had  seventy -six  delegates,  whilst  they  were  entitled  to 
but  fifty-nine :  That  the  Valley  or  second  Western  district,  with  fourteen  counties  and 
twenty-eight  delemites,  was  entitled  to  forty-two,  and  that  the  middle  country  from 
which  I  come,  with  ti^enty-nine  cpunties,  had  fifty-eight  delegates,  and  was  entitled  to 
sixty-six :  That  the  two  last  mentioned  sub-divisions  of  the  State,  the  Valley  and 
middle  sections,  had  a  majority  of  seven  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  forty-two 
white  population,  of  twenty-two  thousand,  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  slaves,  and 
paid  of  the  taxes  of  1828,  $  17,926  more  than  the  other  two,  or  the  extreme  West  and 
Eastern  divisions :  That  these  two  central  contiguous  districts  of  country,  containing 
a  majoritj^  of  whites,  a  majority  of  slaves,  and  paying  greatly  more  than  half  the  re- 
venue of  the  State,  had  a  vote  m  the  House  of  Delegates,  as  eighty-six  is  to  two  hun-  . 
dred  and  fourteen.  Sir,  the  glaring  inequality  of  Kepresentation,  has  not,  and  can- 
not be  met  by  any  argument,  and  challenges  universal  assent  to  its  injustice.  Do 
gentlemen  suppose  that  I,  as  one  of  the  Representatives  from  one  of  the  largest  aii4 
most  populous  districts  in  Virginia,  both  as  to  white  and  Federal  numbers,  was  insen- 
sible of  its  true  interests,  or  was  disposed  to  abandon  them  ?  I  assure  gentlemen  the 
proposition  I  have  submitted  for  their  consideration,  was  not  a  leap  in  tne  dark.  My 
first  proposal  was  to  reduce  the  House  of  Delegates  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  (l 
added  seven  members  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  Convention.)  I  made  va» 
nous  estimates  on  the  difierent  propositions  for  apportionment,  suggested  to  the  Con- 
vention by  others,  or  that  presented  themselves  to  my  own  mind.  I  found  that  if 
taxation  alone  was  the  basis  of  Representation  in  a  House  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
members,  the  twen^-nine  counties  composing  the  first  Western  district,  would  have 
eleven  and  a  half.  The  second  Western  or  Valley  district,  seventeen  and  a  half.  The 
first  Eastern  or  Middle  district,  forty-six  and  a  half  The  second  Eastern  or  Lower 
district,  forty-four  and  a  half.  If  the  Federal  number,  the  first  district,  twenty ;  the 
second,  nineteen ;  the  third,  forty-three  and  a  half;  and  the  fourth,  thirty-seven  and 
a  half  If  the  combined  ratio  of  numbers  and  taxation,  the  first  aistrict,  nineteen ; 
the  second,  twenty  and  three-qxiarters ;  the  third,  forty-two  ;  the  fourth,  thirty-eight 
and  a  quarter  members .  Oh  the  Federal  numbers  of  the  Auditor's  estimate  of  the 
present  population,  the  first  district  would  have  twenty-four;  the  second,  twenty-one; 
the  third,  torty-foui^ ;  and  the  fourth,  thirty-eight  members.  Sir,  I  made  other  esti- 
mates from  the  Auditor's  statement  of  the  taxes  of  1828.  Dividing  the  whole  amount 
of  taxes  or  revenue,  by  the  whole  number  of  delegates  in  our  present  House  of  Dele- 
gates, I  found  that  if  all  parts  of  the  State  paid  equally,  the  average  for  each  member, 
should  be  $  1 ,872.  I  then  made  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  taxation  and  Repre- 
eentation  of  each  section  of  the  State — I  found  that  the  first  Western  section  paid 
$  751  per  member ;  the  second  Western  or  Valley  District,  paid  $  2,233  per  memoer ; 
the  third  or  middle  district,  $  2,830,  and  the  fourth  or  second  Eastern  district,  paid 
$1,684  per  member.  Sir,  I  give  these  estimates  in  no  spirit  of  reproach  to  that 
Western  district,  for  the  small  contributions  to  the  Treasury,  in  proportion  to  their 
actual  Representative  power  in  the  Government,  but  to  admonish  gentlemen  who 
complain  that  my  proposition  does  injustice  to  their  country,  that  they  should  not  for- 
get, that  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  forty  members  of  this  Convention  rose  in  favour 
of  a  proposition  to  base  Representation  on  taxation  alone.  Sir,  when  it  is  conceded 
on  all  hands,  that  without  a  spirit  of  temperance  and  moderation,  no  ^ood  can  result 
from  our  deliberations,  I  ask  what  injustice  my  proposition  can  do  to  the  West?  On 
the  contrary,  is  it  not  fair  and  liberal  ?  It  gives  to  the  whole  country  West  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  within  a  very  few  members  of  what  it  would  be  entitled  to  upon  the  pre- 
sent uncertain  estimate  of  the  Auditor  of  the  white  population  of  the  State ;  and  it 
gives  to  the  Valley  ally  all  it  claims  for  the  present  on  any  scheme  of  Representation, 
and  to  the  Trans- Alleghany  country,  tliree  more  than  it  would  be  entitled  to  by  the 
Census  of  1820,  on  white  population  alone.  Sir,  is  not  this  a  fair  and  liberal  estimate 
for  the  West?  Does  it  not  give  all  that  it  may  fiiirly  claim  for  the  present?  "What 
do  gentlemen  ask :  that  we  should  give  a  rule  of  future  apportionments :  without  fix- 
ing the  Representation  for  the  present?  Can  our  brethren  of  the  West  think  it  would 
be  right  or  reasonable  in  us  of  the  East,  who  represent  a  countnr  containing  nearly 
half  a  million  of  bondsmen,  whilst  they  have,  comparatively  but  row,  to  return  to  our 
constituents  the  masters  of  these  slaves,  without  being  able  to  tell  them  what  will  be 
the  actual  state  of  their  Representation  in  the  Legislature  ?  What  will  be  the  actual 
and  relative  power  of  each  section  of  the  State  in  regard  to  this  ^at  and  delicate  in- 
tsreet?    Sir,  the  people  of  Virginia  would  ratify  no  Constitution,  looking  to  a  pro- 
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speotive  Census,  which  did  not  fix  the  prosent  Representation  of  its  reepeeCive  Ai- 
tricts.  The  very  anxious  suspense  and  uncertainty  on  that  subject,  after  tiio  agite^ 
tions  which  have  been  excited  here  and  elsewhere,  would  make  them  reject  an^  Consti- 
tution you  can  propose,  and  content  them  to  live  under  the  present  Conetitotioo,  r~' 


qual  as  the  distribution  of  power  under  it,  undoubtedly  is.  Sir,  when  1  first  pieaeii- 
ted  my  plan  of  Representation,  I  thought  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  ^•s^  be- 
cause, I  was  sure,  it  did  th«m  ample  justice,  and  was  not  subject  to  be  criticised,  nom 
containing  in  its  principles  any  element  peculiarly  objectionable  to  them.  In  pre- 
senting it  I  looked  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  State — acknowledging  as 
I  always  do,  my  peculiar  obligations  and  duties  to  my  immediate  constituents.  1  Mel 
and  have  felt  that  their  interests  will  on  this  occasion  be  best  subeerved  by  looking 
with  an  enlarged  view  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole,  rather  than  to  a  per- 
petuation of  sectional  strife,  in  which  the^,  nor  any  who  love  their  country,  can  take 
delight.  With  these  views,  the  proposition  was  submitted  and  has  been  sustained. 
The  first  proposition  was  the  result  of  an  estimate  of  the  white  population  of  1880— 
modified  trom  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
to  accommodate  the  views  and  to  endeavour  to  sink  the  debate  on  that  vexediquesUoa. 
Sir,  one  great  objection  I  alwajs  had  to  brinflring  this  Federal  number  or  mixed  basis 
under  discussion,  was  an  anticipation  of  the  neat  and  unhappiness  it  would  engender; 
and  a  strong  objection  to  fixing  it  in  tlie  Constitution,  was,  that  it  would  be  an  ele- 
ment of  fiiction ;  a  seed  of  discord ;  fatal  to  the  permanence  of  the  Constitution.  If 
you  do  put  it  in  the  Constitution,  cannot  the  non-slave-holding  part  of  the  State,  ex- 
cite you  on  this  subject  whenever  they  may  have  a  purpose  to  answer  by  it--aBd 
you  may  have  a  Missouri  <^uestion,  of  perpetual  recurrence  in  the  heart  of  your  insti- 
tutions. Sir,  no  Constitution  you  can  form,  situated  aa  Virginia  is,  can  andnre  with 
such  a  provision  in  it. 

The  nou-freeholders  and  non-slave-owners,  who  are  excluded  firom  the  Right  of 
Sufirage,  will  be  the  lever  to  wrench  your  institutions  from  such  foundations — they 
will  not  be  insensible  to  the  appeal,  that  tliis  fair  domain  of  Virginia,  was  oonquercd 
by  their  fathers  in  many  a  battle  bravely  won — ^that  they  established  a  republican  ibon 
of  Government,  leaving  its  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  freeholders — that  aftsr 
fifly-four  years  of  possession  of  this  exclusive  power,  they  delegated  their  men  of  age 
and  wisdom,  who  met  in  council  to  hberalize  their  institutions  and  fix  the  foundatioiis 
of  future  Government,  but  that  such  had  been  the  influence  of  long  submission  to  un- 
equal power,  that  they  not  only  refused  to  extend  the  Bight  of  Suflfraee  to  the  free- 
men of  the  country,  but  they  infused  a  new  element  of  power — they  made  their  abves 
the  basis,  in  part,  of  repretientation,  whilst  those  who  gnatd  them  in  their  subjugaAion, 
are  denied  a  voice  in  their  councils  and  in  elections.  Sir,  I  will  not  pursde  this  subjeet, 
buiask  gentlemen  to  reflect.  Can  a  Government  so  based,  be  permanent?  Will  it  not 
contain  within  itself  the  iatal  germ  of  its  own  destruction,  after  years  of  strife  and  con- 
fusion ?  Sir,  is  it  wise  in  a  shve-holding  community  to  keep  up  this  discussion  ?  If 
we  do  not  put  tliis  ingredient  in  our  cup,  may  we  not  fairly  appeal  to  the  just  sympa- 
thies of  our  Western  brethren  ^  Not  from  any  apprehension  of  danger  personal  to  our- 
selves. Those  who  have  commanded  slaves,  can  never  become  so  tnemaelvea ;  the 
spirit  of  command  endures  through  life.  But  when  they  reflect  that  we  are  hereditaiy 
masters  of  men  born  in  slavery ;  Uiat  our  condition  is  unalterable  at  present ;  thattbeiis 
is  every  day  more  and  more  assimilated  to  ours;  that  their  interests  and  ours  equally 
combine  to  alUy  this  excitement  and  look  to  Virginia  as  one  jgreat  united  Common- 
wealth, I  am  sure  the  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain.  Sir,  we  ought  to  meet  on  this  mid- 
dle ground  of  tlie  Census  of  1820,  notwithstanding  the  West  sets  up  a  higher  claim. 
But,  Sir,  whatever  may  be  the  result,  I  shall  have  the  consolation  to  reflect,  that  I 
have  discovered  no  narrow  selfishness  in  the  plan  I  have  submitted,  as  my  own  gives 
to  that  portion  of  the  Commonwealth  from  which  I  come,  a  just,  but  smaller  portion 
of  power  than  has  been  ofiisred  by  others,  and  that  true  to  my  principles  and  my  coup- 
try,  1  have  made  an  honest  efibrt  to  advance  her  peace  and  honor.  I  hope  the  Con- 
vention will  ffive  to  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Cliettsrfield,  a  candid  con- 
sideration, lam  not  vain  enough  to  believe  I  have  proposed  a  perfect  plan,  but  think 
it  better  calculated  to  combine  a  majority  of  the  Convention  than  any  other. 

Mr.  Massie  made  an  explanation  as  to  his  course  in  voting  for  Mr.  Uordon's  amond- 
ment  jresterday,  which  he  understood  to  be  referred  to  in  some  of  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Doddridge.  He  hod  voted  against  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  fhmi  Frederick, 
(Mr.  Powell,)  because  it  directly  presented  the  first  resoluUon  of  the  Legialative  Co«- 
niittee,  which  had  been  previously  laid  upon  the  table  by  a  vote  of  the  Conrentioo, 
in  which  he  concurred,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  subject  of  compromise.  It 
was  now  certain  that  no  basis  <^  Representation  could  be  agned  on  by  any  mjodtf 
respectable  in  point  of  number,  and  the  proposition  in  question  was  not  so  great  a  de- 
'**'?u  u'*^ "*  ^Jf  jprinciple  contended  for  here,  as  the  scheme  proposed  of  a  white  barfs 
1°AA  ;  **."!1?*^  Delegates,  and  a  Federal  basis  in  the  Senate.  His  oonalitiMBts  liad 
a  deep  mt«rert  m  the  compromise  of  this  sgitating  oontrorersj,  lying  «i  thsy  did,  bf 
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twMA  the  eenffietiiif  partMa;  uid  he  hedl  voted  in  the  spirit  of  compromise  and  in 
nooe  other. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  in  favonr  of  laying  the  present  proposition  upon  the  table,  in  or- 
der that  that  of  Mr.  Leigh  might  be  hu\y  considered.  As  to  the  rale  which  stood  in 
the  way,  it  had  been  adopted  at  his  motion,  had  now  done  all  he  intended  it  to  do,  ^nd 
might  Be  disj^nsed  with. 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  CU>rdon  was  then  laid  npon  the  table  for  the  present. 

The  rule  requiring  every  original  proposition  offered  in  Convention  to  be  referred 
to  a  Committee  and  reported  upon,  was  then,  after  some  opposition  from  Mr.  Mercer, 
rescinded. 

Mr.  Leigh's  proposition  was  then  read  from  the  Chair,  as  follows : 

**  That  tlie  House  of  Delegates  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  mem- 
bers, and  the  representation  therein  shall  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

"  The  twenty-six  counties  lying  West  of  the  Alleghany,  shall  have  tliirty-two  De- 
legates. 

**  The  (bnrteen  oonntiet  lying  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge,  shall  have 
twenty-ftur  Dele^^ates. 

**  The  twenty-nine  counties  lying  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  above  Tide-water, 
shall  have  fort)r-five  Delegates. 

**  And  the  thirty-six  counties  and  four  towns  lying  on  tide-water,  shall  have  thirty- 
eiffht  Delegates. 

''  No  more  new  counties  shall  ever  be  formed  of  the  country  lying  East  of  the  Blue  • 
Ridge ;  but  the  Legislature  may  in  its  discretion,  from  time  to  Ume,  a  majority  of  the 
wh<3e  number  of  l^th  Houses  concurring,  whensoever  the  increase  of  the  population 
of  the  country  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  more  convenient  administration  of 
justice  and  police  shall  require,  form  new  counties  not  exceeding  ten,  cot  of  the  ter- 
ritory l^ing  West  of  the  Bhie  Ridge;  and  whenever  such  new  county  shall  be  formed, 
an  additiomd  Delegate  shall  be  allowed  to  the  country  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

''  And  the  Legislature  having  respect  to  the  relative  state  of  population  of  the  re- 
spective eoQBties,  cities,  towns,  and  election  districts,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  both  Houses  conourrin|[,  may*  At  any  time,  allow  one  additional  Delegate 
to  any  county,  city,  town,  or  election  district,  now  existing,  or  to  be  formed,  and  to 
which  only  one  Delegate,  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  allowed ;  so  that  not  more  tlian 
two  Delegates  shall  ever  be  allowed  to  any  county,  city,  or  election  district;  and  90 
that  the  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  never  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty 
members.'^ 

Mr.  Leioh  then  rose  in  explanation  and  defence  of  his  proposition.  He  premised, 
in  the  outset,  that  all  he  was  now  solicitous  about,  was  the  principle  of  the  plan,  with- 
out insistin||r  on  its  details,  or  attempting  to  present,  with  exact  precision,  all  the  re- 
sults to  which  it  would  lead :  he  omy  meant  to  shew  its  modus  operandi — how  it  would 
work  generally.  He  repeated,  (what  he  had  declared  when  he  first  offered  it,)  his 
entire  and  peneet  indifference  as  to  the  details,  so  far  as  they  miglit  affect  his  own  dis- 
trict. 

He  assured  the  Convention,  that  he  never  went  to  any  work,  with  more  reluctance 
in  his  life,  than  to  that  of  tendering  this  plan  of  compromise,  in  his  own  person.  No 
consideration,  short  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case,  should  have  induced  him  to 
do  it.  If  any  other  gentleman,  holding  his  opinions,  would  have  undertaken  to  pre- 
pare and  present  this,  or  any  similar  plan,  the  House  should  not  have  heard  one  word 
nom  him :  he  would  have  been  well  content  to  give  it  only  his  silent  support.  He 
knew,  perfectly  well,  that  there  was  a  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Convention, 
who,  without  indulging  any  personal  hostility  or  ill  will  towards  him,  felt,  neverthe- 
less, an  extnme  jeuousy  of  any  propositions  he  might  offer,  merely  for  being  presented 
by  him.  Some,  because  they  asserted  an  exclusive  claim  to  repubbcanism,  and  thought 
it  necessary  to  suppose,  that  his  mind  was  possessed  with  anti-republican  principles; 
•  others,  flpom  a  behef  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  strong  jealousy  of  Western  interests—- 
but,f^om  whatever  cause,  he  knew  that  such  a  prejudice  did  exist,  just  as  well  as  if 
centiemen  had  avowed  it  to  him :  he  only  desired  to  look  into  a  man's  &ce,  to  know 
now  he  felt  affteted  towards  him,  and  measures  coming  from  him.  He  would  have 
avoided  incurring  this  obstacle  to  the  success  of  his  present  proposal,  if  it  had  been 
in  his  power,  to  Uie  end  that  it  might  get  fair  play,  and  staqd  or  fall  by  its  own  merits 
alone;  but  that  being  impracticable,  he  had  offered  it,  to  take  its  fate.  He  should 
now,  as  briefly  as  he  coulo,  explain  it  to  the  House. 

Nothing  had  filled  him  with  more  surprise,  than  to  find,  that  gentlemen  of  the  Vol' 

^     .p      -      •       •        -■'  •    '^ ^^   '^     •     ,)tothathe 

1  which  the 

^ ^, . „ ^,  ^ Doddridge's,) 

he  saw  that  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  Trans- Alleghany  country,  which,  he  should 
think,  genttemen  firom  the  VaUey  would  be  quite  as  much  alarmed  at,  as  gentlemen 
ftom  Eaitem  Vngiiila:  but  that  was  a  question  for  them,  and  not  for  him  to  judge  of. 


iNothmg  bad  filled  hun  with  more  surprise,  than  to  find,  that  gentlemen  ot  thi 
ley  should  prefer  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  (Mr.  Gk>rdon,)  to  tJ 
now  offered.  He  said,  gentlemen  cf  the  Valley:  because,  afler  the  soeech  whic 
House  had  heard  yester<hLy,  (Bflr.  Summers's,)  and  this  morning,  (Mr.  Doddrid 
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The  sabflUntia]  difference  between  his  plaiiy  and  that  of  the  gentluan  fiom  Aft»- 
marle,  lay  in  two  points  only  :  first,  there  was  a  slight  difference  in  the  propcnrtiona  ef 
representation  assigned  to  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  State  respectively— H(he  sboold 
not  speak  of  the  sbght  difference  as  to  the  whole  number  of  the  House  of  Delegmtee ;) 
and  secondly,  that  the  gentleman's  proposition  contained  within  it,  no  pcoviatoB  for 
eettling  this  vexed  controversy  hereafler ;  though  it  did,  (what  alone  it  profeased  to 
do,)  provide  for  settling  that  controversy  for  the  present.  The  gentleman,  out  of  a 
House  of  Delegates  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  members,  aesigDed 
to  the  West  very  nearly  the  exact  proportion  to  which  it  would  be  entit]«d  on  the 
principle  of  the  white  basis ^  (so  called,)  according  to  the  Census  of  1820 :  probably  not 
varying  as  to  the  number  of  representatives,  more  than  a  unit,  in  either  of  the  four  divi- 
sions en  the  Commonwealth.  Now,  this  near  approach  to  **  the  principles  of  joettce," 
(as  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge,)  always  called  them — assuming  that 
all  other  principles  but  his  own,  are  unjust  ana  oppressive,)  was  his  principal objectioa 
to  that  arrangement.  The  gentleman  from  Albemarle  was,  he  knew,  of  the  eame 
opinion  with-  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  as  to  the  justice  of  the  principles  <^  the 
white  basis :  he  had  avowed  that  opinion.  Mr.  L.  was  not  now  going  into  tliat  ques- 
tion :  but  he  was  goin^  to  discuss  this  question,  viz :  what  is  the  best  practicable  mode, 
(if  any  mode  be  practicable,)  to  sink  that  controversy  forever?  If  he  could  shew  the 
gentleman  from  Albemarle,  that  his  (Mr.  L's)  plan  was  more  likely  to  accomplish  this 
object  than  his  own,  he  hoped,  firom  tliat  gentleman's  candour,  that  he  should  have 
his  support. 

He  concurred  entirely  with  that  ffenlleman  in  the  opinion,  and  in  the  feeling  he 
had  expressed  on  that  subject:  sound  policy  required  of  every  statesman  to  sink  that 
distracting  controversy  then  and  forever.  And  he  was  greatly  mistaken  if  there  was 
a  gentleman  in  tlie  House,  who  would  not  acknowledge  that  the  very  agitation  of  it 
had  not,  already,  of  itself,  produced  a  greater  amount  of  evil,  than  could  be  compen- 
sated bv  any  possible  good,  which  any  conceivable  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
wh'ch  this  Convention  could  make  would  ever  produce. 

Supposing  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  to  be  adopted,  its  dis- 
tribution of  representation,  as  between  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  State,  was  to  be 
unchangeable,  fixed,  permanent.  Could  tliat  gentleman  suppose,  that  he  sank  the 
controversy  in  question  by  that  provision  ?  Could  he  expect  that  those  who  were  so 
extremely  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  wliat  they  considered  as  the  only  true  re- 
publican basis  of  Government,  would  make  no  effort  to  get  a  new  Convention  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  such  a  basis  ?  If  the  gentleman  hoped  this,  he  must  be  far  noore 
■anguine  than  he  was.  Or  did  he  hope,  that  any  Constitution,  in  any  conceivable 
shape,  would  not,  in  its  actual  operation,  engender  discontents,  which  those  gentle- 
men could  use  as  an  instrument  to  effect  a  new  Convention  ?  Could  he  imagine,  that 
any  Constitution  could  be  devised  b^  this  Convention,  or  by  the  wit  of  man,  that 
would  exempt  this  community  from  evils,  and  sore  evils  too  ?  If  the  gentleman  knew, 
as  he  must  know,  that  every  work  of  man  was  necessarily  imperfect,  he  could  not  but 
own  that  many  and  great  evils  must  exist  under  any  possible  form  of  Government, 
and  that  the  question  concerning  Uie  merit  of  every  Government  under  the  sun,  was 
only  this — whether  the  sum  of  good  it  produced  was  the  greatest  practicable,  instead 
of  the  greatest  desirable?  Any  Constitution  that  could  be  devised  would  cause  some 
discontents,  reasonable  or  unreasonable  discontents,  which  might  be  inflamed  at  any 
time,  when  any  great  question  of  geographical  and  political  interests  was  to  be  d^ 
cided. 

Mr.  L.  said  he  would  be  content  to  take  the  apportionment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Albemarle,  if  that  gentleman  could  shew  him  that  it  covld  be  fixed  as  a  permanent 
rule  of  apportionment.  His  great  objection  to  it  was,  that  it  could  not  be  made  so.  All 
that  it  did,  or  could  do,  was  to  settle  it  for  the  present — ^for  tlie  present  in  that  sense 
of  the  word,  in  which,  while  we  are  yet  speaking,  present  has  passed  away.  The  rule 
would  be  overturned,  the  very  moment  the  question  could  be  submitted  to  the  people, 
whether  it  should  continue ;  instantly.  Both  sides  would  unite  against  it.  It  settled 
nothing :  it  lefl  us  just  where  we  were.  It  lefl  the  great  basis  question  to  agitate  the 
community,  till  all  the  community  shall  be  dissolved  oeivreen  the  disputants. 

Mr.  L.  said  he  now  prophecied,  that  that  struggle,  i£ persisted  in,  would  end  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  went  on  this  principle,  established  by  long 
experience,  that  whenever  men  have  a  controversy  on  matters  of  inUrestj  that  c^oiir 
tinues  for  a  long  time,  it  is  sure  to  end  in  a  separation.  He  was  for  avoiding  this,  if 
it  were  possible  to  avoid  it  by  fair  and  just  means. 

The  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke,)  had  presented  a  different  proposition. 
He  was  for  taking  the  proportions  of  representation,  assigned  by  the  plan  of  the 
gentleman  from  Albemarle,  as  a  present  arrangement,  and  providing  for  a  new  ap- 

S»rtio  nment  after  the  year  1840,  to  be  entrusted  entirely  to  Legislative  discretion. 
A  ^*u''^^'  ^^  g»v«n  this  plan  as  full  a  consideration  as  the  time  would  enable  him. 
At  the  first  view  of  it,  he  had  been  strongly  disposed  to  give  it  his  assent.   As  the 
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nriipontlon  of  tiie  gentleman  from  Albemarle  g^ave  to  the  cis-montane  coimtiy  a  ma^ 
jority  of  twenty-one  in  the  lower  House,  and  six  in  the  Senate,  he  )iad  supposed  thnt 
the  future  apportionment  might  be  left  with  safety  to  a  Legislature  thus  constituted. 
But,  on  farther  reflection,  he  found  that  there  was  one  ruason  operating  so  strongly 
against  its  adoption,  he  was  compelled  to  reject  it :  that  reason  was,  that  it  defeated  the 

freat  end  he  had  in  Tiew,  which  wus  to  sink  tlie  controversy  between  E^st  and  West, 
or,  supposing  representation  in  both  Houses  to  be  distributed  according  to  tiie  pro- 
position of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  and  the  prospect  to  be  held  out  of  a  new 
apportionment  in  1640,  and  no  principle  settled  as  a  rule  for  tliat  apportionment,  it 
was  only  making  provision  for  a  party  war  to  last  as  long  as  the  siege  of  Troy ,  to  be 
prosecuted  for  ten  long  years,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  ability  that  could  be  furnished 
oy  both  sides.  He  asked  gentlemen  if  they  did  not  feel  and  see  this  consequence  ? 
The  moment  such  a  plan  should  be  submitted  to  the  West,  thev  would  Le  told  **  yes, 
accept  this  for  the  present — for  in  ten  years  the  Legislature  will  have  *  cvme  to  a  sense 
iffjtuticB* — and  we  shall  then  have  representation  based  upon  the  white  population 
exclusively."  The  leaders  of  that  party  would  keep  thnt  idea  constantly  before  the 
minds  of  the  people.  And  did  they  suppose,  that  the  otlier  party  would  remain  per- 
fectly silent?  Did  any  one  persuade  himself,  that  if  iiamphlets  and  newspaper  essava 
were  resorted  to  and  multiplied  in  the  West,  that  essays  and  pamphlets  would  not  be 
written  in  the  East,  with  at  least  as  much  fluency  and  zeal,  if  not  the  same  ability? 
[Looking  toward  Mr.  Cooke.]  For  one,  he  promised  gentlemen,  that  if  God  should 
spare  his  life,  the  question  should  be  met  with  as  much  earnestness  and  diligence,  on  . 
this  side  the  mountains,  as  on  the  other — and  if  success  depended  on  zeal,  eaniest- 
ness  and  sincerity,  he  thought  be  should  stand  as  good  a  chance  for  success  as  any 
one — they  had  no  more  zealous  advocate  for  their  principles  than  he  was  for  his,  and 
should  be  (he  believed)  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Though  (said  he)  ]  have  changed 
many  of  my  opinions  since  you.  Sir,  and  I  were  together  at  college,  I  do  not  expect 
after  arriving  at  my  time  of  life  to  change  them  agam. 

Mr.  L.  again  insisted,  that  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Cooke,  was  the  proclamation  of  a 
Trojan  war  between  the  two  great  parties  of  the  State.  This  was  his  objection  to  it: 
That  war  he  wished  to  end  now,  and  avert  hereafter.  But  the  proposition  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Albemarle,  renewed  it  at  once — immediately ;  while  tliat  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Frederick,  would  keep  it  up,  without  decision,  till  1840.  What  new  feuds 
or  flames  might  arise  in  that  period  of  time,  it  was  not  for  the  wisdom  of  man  to  fore- 
know. The  war  had  endured  now  since  1824;  and  who  could  be  ignorant,  that  in 
the  course  of  its  prosecution,  many  who  had  once  been  bound  by  the  strongest  at- 
tachment, had  become  eutirely  alienated  ?  Some,  who  reposed  unbounded  political 
eonfidence  in  each  other,  had  found  all  bonds  dissolved,  and  hostility  planted,  where 
nothing  but  peace  and  harmony  once  reigned.  He  knew  this  to  be  tne  fact ;  and  it 
was  impossible  tliat  others  could  be  blind  to  it.  His  own  temper  was  to  fight  as  hard 
as  he  could,  while  the  battle  raged,  and  to  forget  all,  as  soon  as  it  was  over.  Give 
him  a  short  war,  as  hard  as  they  pleased  :  only,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  it  be 
short:  and  then,  when  peace  comes,  let  it  be  sincere  and  hearty  peace.  He  was  for 
no  ten  years  war.  He  preferred  that  the  controversy  should  be  decided  at  once,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  (the  bayonet  he  referred  to,  was  the  vote  of  the  people :  votes 
were  the  only  bayonets  he  hoped  ever  to  see  employed  in  this  contest,)  let  it  rather 
be  decided  at  once,  upon  the  question  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  proposition  of  the 
gentleman  from  Albemarle.  He  bad  rather  have  that,  tnan  me  plan  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Frederick,  with  that  ten  years  war  to  follow  it.  That  of  the  genUeman 
from  Albemarle,  brought  them  first  to  the  charge ;  and  if  they  must  come  to  it,  the 
sooner  tlie  better,  always. 

As  to  the  plan  he  had  submitted,  he  said,  he  did  not  address  himself  to  any  who 
thought  that  the  best  way  to  reform  was  to  begin  by  demolition ;  nor  to  any  who 
thought  there  was  a  best  in  Government  which  applied  to  all  mankind,  in  all  times, 
places,  and  circumstances ;  nor  to  any  who  tliought  that  they  were  bound  to  any  certain 
set  of  abstract  principles,  as  being  the  only  republican  principles  which  did  or  could 
exist,  or  who  were  oi  opinion,  that  the  particular  circumstances  of  Virginia  ought  not 
to  be  regarded.  He  spoke  to  those  only  who  thought  that  they  ought  to  suit  our  in- 
stitutions to  our  condition.  All  those  who  thought  that  one  who  did  not  advocate 
the  ^*  white  basis"  could  not  be  a  republican,  of  course,  thought  him  an  aristocrat, 
and  were  readjr  to  fix  the  name  of  mad-dog  upon  him  accordingly ;  and  to  keep  clear 
of  all  communication  with  him,  for  fear  of  a  bite. 

But,  he  asked  the  consideration  of  his  proposition,  upon  its  own  merits  alone.  Let 
it  be  separated  from  its  author,  and  judged  by  itself. 

It  was  his  opinion  that  in  the  trans- Alleghany  country,  there  otight,  in  a  short  time, 
to  be  a  &rther  division  of  counties,  for  the  more  convenient  administration  of  justies 
and  for  the  purposes  of  internal  police.  He  was  willing  to  give  them  a  Republican 
Government  in  reality ;  so  that  the  representative  should  be  personally  known  by  his 
constituents,  and  they  by  him,  and  tuat  he  might  truly  represent  their  idews  and 
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wtnto  la  the  Legudatora.  He  thenibre  proTided  for  the  erectUm  of  ten  now  ooon- 
lios  to  the  weet  of  the  Ridge,  which  would  reduce  the  majority  on  this  aide  the  moon* 
taina  to  aeventeen.  Did  he  do  nothing  elae  ?  Should  the  oountiea  in  the  Valley  in- 
ereaae  in  population  and  improvement,  and  the  trana-AUeghany  country  alao,  to  the 
extent  of  their  own  moat  aanguine  hopea  and  cakulationa,  or  ahould  th»j  even  attain 
to  one-half  of  what  waa  ao  confidently  predicted,  he  had  provided  that  the  Legiala- 
tnre  ahould  have  power  to  aaaign  to  any  of  them  one  additional  repreaentetive,  ao  that 
it  ahould  thenoetorth  have  two.  Or  he  had  no  objection  to  extend  thia  to  three,  ahould 
the  proportional  increaae  of  population  re<^uire  it,  and  their  repreaenUtion  mi^ht  be 

'  *  I  thia  caae,  he  would  allow  o      "       * 


equalized  aa  ftr  aa  practicable ;  and  in  thia  caae,  he  would  allow  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  aa  the  maximum  number  of  the  Houae  of  Delegatea.  The  Legblature,  having 
leapeot  to  population  and  increaae,  might  increaae  the  repreaentation  in  all  parte  <» 
the  State.    He  had  not  confined  thia  proviaion  to  the  Weat  only. 

Let  gentlemen  from  that  portion  of  the  State  aav  what  they  pleaaed,  ao  long  aa  he 
looked  at  the  fiiee  of  the  country,  auch  aa  the  hano  of  God  had  made  it,  he  moat  ever 
be  of  opinion,  that  the  greateat  increaae  of  Virginian  population  muat  take  place  in 
the  middle  country  untu  it  ahould  become  very  denae;  and  then  it  would  naturally 
aeek  the  Tide-water  country,  where  the  watera  teemed  with  aubaiatence  for  man.  Thia, 
however,  waa  looking  forwaird  to  a  remote  period  indeed.  But  the  chief  increaae 
would,  at  all  timea.  Iwppen  in  the  Valley  ana  in  the  midland  diatrict.  Mr.  L.  aaid,  he 
had  no  objection,  that  that  portion  of  the  Stete  ahould  hold  the  balance  of  power.  He 
told  gentlemen  m>m  the  Weat,  that  he  hoped  they  might  increaae  in  population  to 
the  utmoat  extent  of  their  deairea ;  and  he  had  accordinglv  provided  to  meet  that 

Sowth  by  a  proportionate  increaae  of  power.  He  waa  perfectly  content  with  thia. 
e  had  no  objectiona  in  the  world  to  their  obtaining  power  in  thia  way ;  becauae  they 
would  then  be  compelled  to  pay  their  ahare  of  the  taxea  of  the  Commonwealth :  aa 
aoon  aa  they  were  compelled  to  tax  tbemaelvea^a  well  aa  ua,  they  might  tax  him  and 
welcome.  That  waa  all  he  aaked.  That  waa  all  the  aafeguard  he  ahould  ever  require. 

Mr.  L.  obaerved,  in  conoluaion,  that  theae  viewa  were  perfectlv  plain  and  aimple. 
Had  auch  propoaitiona  come  from  Weatem  members,  he  ahould  have  hailed  them 
with  the  ainoereet  joy.  And  he  waa  perauaded  that  nothing  but  the  interminable 
eonteat  about  the  "  white  baaia"  had  prevented  auch  an  event  Tet  he  made  no  eom- 
plaint  on  that  aubject :  he  uttered  no  cenaure  on  the  courae  gentlemen  had  thought 
It  right  to  puraue :  they  were  certainly  the  beat  Judgea  of  their  own  courae.  He 
hoped  he  ahould  not  be  left  alone  in  the  aupport  of^the  acheme  he  had  propoaed ;  but 
that  it  would  receive  the  countenance  of  tnoee  who  poaaeaaed,  in  ao  large  a  degree, 
what  he  did  not— he  meant,  weight  of  character. 

Mb.  Cooks  aaid,  that  the  queation  under  oonaideration  waa  a  queation  concerning 
the  rtUuive  merite  of  the  achemea  for  apportioning  repreaentetion  oflTered  by  the  gen- 
tleman fit>m  Cheaterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh),  and  the  grentleman  firom  Albemarle,  (Gen.  Gor> 
don ;)  and  the  positive  merite  of  the  former.  With  the  positive  merite  or  the  ImtUr 
acheme,  (aaid  Mr.  C.)  we  have  at  preaent  nothing  to  do.  I  learn  firom  the  gentleman 
firom  Cheaterfield,  that  hia  acheme  ia  offered  in  the  apirit  of  conciliation  and  eompro- 
miae,  and  in  that  apirit  I  will  frankly  oonaider  it. 

And  I  beg  that  gentleman  to  be  aaaured,  that  hia  achemea  are  not  received  by  me, 
at  leaat,  with  jealouay  and  diatruat.  For,  however  formidable  his  hostility  to  Weatem 


3  uniformly  prop 

people  of  the  Weat  to  aurrender  themaelvea.  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  tnoae  <^  the 
Eaat.  Such  ia,  invariably,  the  distinctive  and  peculiar  feature  of  hia  plana.  No,  Sir, 
I  do  aaanre  him  that  I  expect  nothing  inaidioua  fix>m  kirn. 

Let  ua  briefly  examine  hia  new  plui  for  organizing  the  Legialative  bodiea,  and  ap- 
portioning repreaentetion  among  the  people  of  Virginia,  in  compariaon  with  that  of 
the  gentleman  firom  Albemarie.  I  heard  nim,  I  confesa,  with  no  small  surpriae,  ex- 
preaa  hia  aatonishment  that  any  member  firom  the  VaUof  ahould  prefer  the  acheme  of 
the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  to  that  just  offered  bv  himself.  I  ahould  auppoae  that 
a  very  ^ight  examination  of  the  two  plana  would  have  diacloaed  very  obvioua  rea- 
aona  tor  auch  a  preference.  In  a  House  of  Delegatea,  oonaiating  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-aeven,  tne  gentleman  fit)m  Albemarle  o&ra  to  the  Valley  twenty-four  mem- 
bera.  In  a  Houae  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  at  leaat,  the  genUeman  from  Chea- 
terfield allows  to  the  Valley  but  twenty-four.  He  increaaea  the  numbers  of  the  House^ 
without  increasing  the  number  of  the  VaUey  Delegates.  If  the  Houae  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-aeven,  propoaed  by  the  genUeman  from  Albemarle  were  increaaed  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  hb  principle  or  rule  of  distribution  would  allow  to  the 
country  weat  of  the  Kidffe  fifly-eight  membera,  while  the  rival  propontion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Chester^ld  allowa  it  but  fifly-aix.  The  three  additional  membera 
which,  out  of  his  enlarged  Houae  of  Delegatea,  he  allowa  to  the  whole  country  weat 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Mountaina,  are  all  beatowed  on  the  trana-AUeghany  country. 
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He  Bwells  the  representation  of  that  country  beyond  its  due  proportton^(on  the  baaie 
of  white  population,)  of  the  whole  number  allowed  bv  his  plan  to  the  West ;  and  of 
course  robe  the  Valley  of  its  just  and  equal  share  of  the  pittance  which  he  bestows 
on  the  two  united.  Whereas  the  scheme  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  divides 
what  he  allows  to  the  West  fairly  between  its  two  sections,  according  to  the  most 
correct  estimate  of  tlie  white  population  of  the  two  districts  at  the  present  time.  And 
yet  the  gentleman  from.Chesterneld  is  astonished  that  any  member  firom  the  Valley 
should  prefer  the  scheme  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  to  his ! 

Having  Uius  disposed  (said  Mr.  C.)  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  propositions, 
I  will  bnefly  consider  the  positive  merits  of  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield, 
as  a  measure  of  conciliation,  addressed  to  the  calm  good  sense  of  the  western  people 
in  general.  He  proposes  a  House  of  Delegates,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  members,  whicn  may  be  augmented,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty.  Now,  one  objection,  which  the  people  of  Wes- 
tern Virginia,  in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  East,  would  have  to  the 
plan  in  question,  is,  that  it  unnecessarily  swells  the  whole  number  of  Delegates,  and 
thus  increases  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  consequently  the  burthen  of 
taxation.  But  this  objection  is  a  trivial  one,  compared  with  others  which  stare  us  in 
the  face,  on  the  very  presentation  of  his  scheme. 

He  proposes  a  House  of  Delegates  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  mem- 
bers. He  authorises  the  Legislature,  at  its  discretion^  to  create,  from  time  to  time,  ten 
additional  Western  counties,  requiring  it.  should  it  exercise  the  power  so  given,  to 
bestow  on  the  *'  cauniry'^  West  of  the  Ridge  ten  additional  members.  He  moreover 
authorises  the  Legislature,  at  its  discretion^  to  increase  the  power  by  the  addition  of 
twenty-one  memt^rs  in  all,  so  as  to  swell  the  total  number  to  one  hundred  and  sixty. 
And  then  twenty-one  members  may  be  given,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Leffialature,  to 
any  twenty-one  counties  having  each,  according  to  his  first  distribution,  out  one  re- 
presentative. In  other  words,  the  Legislature  may,  or  may  not,  at  its  discretion,  create 
new  counties  in  the  West,  and  consequently  may,  or  may  not,  as  it  pleases,  give  to 
the  Western  country  any  additional  representation.  And  it  may,  if  it  chooses,  at  ita 
very  first  session,  add  twenty-one  members  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  distribute 
them  all  among  the  small  counties  between  the  City  of  Richmond  and  the  Capes  of 
the  Chesapeake.  And  the  Legblature,  invested  with  these  extraordinaiy  powers,  is 
divided  between  the  two  great  sections  in  the  proportion  of  fiily-six  to  the  West,  and 
eighty-three  to  the  East.  An  Eastern  majority  tnen,  and  the'East  enjoys  under  his 
scheme  an  overwhelming  majority,  may  at  any  moment,  at  its  uncontrolled  will  and 
pleasure,  augment  that  majority  to  such  a  point  that  the  existing  inequality  of  repre- 
sentation, the  great  grievance  of  the  West,  is  absolutely  justice  compared  with  that 
which  he  enables  the  Legislature  to  create.  And  this  is  a  scheme  of  conciliation  and 
compromise  offered  to  the  grave  consideration  of  the  sober-minded  people  of  the  West ! 

I  concede  to  this  scheme  fair  and  honest  purposes,  and  that  is  all  that  1  can  concede^ 
I  admit,  that  the  proposed  Legislature  may  add  ten  representatives  to  the  Western  di- 
vision of  the  State,  tfso  disposed.  It  cannot  add  more  than  ten  out  of  the  twenty-one 
additional  members,  no  matter  how  liberal  its  views. 

Now,  Sir,  I  put  it  to  the  candour  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  to  say,  how 
far  such  a  scheme  of  representation  accords  with  his  own  views  of  human  nature,  and 
bis  own  estimate  of  human  motives  and  conduct.  How  often  and  how  emphatically 
has  he  told  us  that  selfishness  is  the  great  master-spring  of  human  action.^  That  no 
man  of  common  sense,  would  put  his  property,  or  his  interests,  in  the  keeping  or  un- 
der the  control  of  another,  unless  it  was  the  mterest  of  that  other  to  discharge  ue  trust 
to  his  advantage !  If  he  be  correct  in  his  theory  of  human  nature,  and  in  ms  estimate 
of  the  motives  which  commonly  actuate  men,  how  can  he  exrect  the  people  of  the 
West  to  accept  of  such  a  proposition  ?  How  eon  he  expect  tJiat  they  will  accept  a 
scheme  which  commences  with  giving  them  a  weight  in  the  Legislative  bodies  hr  be- 
low that  which  tliey  claim  as  their  just  and  undoubted  right,  and  believe  to  be  their 
right,  with  a  provision  annexed,  enabling  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  East,  whenever 
they  shall  think  proper,  at  their  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure,  to  reduce  the  pittance  of 
power  at  first  granted  to  them,  to  absolute  insignificance.  How  can  he  for  a  moment 
believe  that  the  Western  people  will  consent  thus  to  tempt  their  fellow-citizens  in  the 
East  to  so  gross  an  abuse  of  power  ? 

Has  he  not  told  us,  in  the  most  pointed  and  emphatical  manner,  that  the  Constitutional 
provision ,  oflTered  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  by  the  people  of  the  West,  to 
those  of  the  East,  prohibiting  the  Legislature  from  imposing  undue  burthens  of  taxation 
on  the  slave-property  of  the  Eastern  people,  was  **  a  mere  paper  guarantee  ?"  Has  he 
not  treated  the  idea  of  relying  on  such  a  guarantee  with  absolute  contempt  and  derision .' 
And  does  he  still  expect  the  oeople  of  ue  West  to  accept  of  a  scheme,  which  contains 
not  even  the  poor  security  of  a  paper  guarantee,  against  an  abuse  of  power  utterly  sab- 
verstve  of  their  interests  and  their  rights.  I  am,  J  confess.  Sir,  utterly  amased  at  the 
haracter  of  this  compromise  plan  for  the  security  of  Western  rights.    I  hasard 
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nothing  in  saying  that  the  Weetem  members  of  this  bodj  would  rote,  to  a  roan, 
against  onv  ConstituUon  containing  a  provision  so  odious,  and  that  the  universal  voice 
of  all  the  West  would  at  once  denounce  it,  were  it  to  receive  the  sanction  of  tiua 
honourable  body. 

One  word,  Sir,  in  regard  to  the  resolution  which  I  yesterday  laid  on  the  table,  «u- 
thorismg  the  Legislature,  as  organized  and  distributed  by  the  scheme  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Albemarle,  to  re-apportion  in  1841,  tlie  Representation  of  the  people  of 
Virginia  in  the  Legislative  bodies.  That  was  no  scheme  of  mine,  it  was  offered  at 
the  suggestion  and  request,  of  a  respectable  member  of  this  body  from  the  Trans- 
Alleghany  country.  He  thought  that  even  such  a  plan  of  re-apportionment  would  be 
better  than  none,  and  requested  me  to  submit  it  to  tlie  consideration  of  tliis  honorable 
body.     It  is  not  now  under  consideration,  and  1  am  little  solicitous  about  its  fate. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  with  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  that  such  a  pro- 
vision would  necessarily  produce  a  ten  years'  war  of  faction,  if  the  Constitution,  to 
which  it  should  be  annexed,  were  accepted  by  the  people  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  such  a  state  of  things  would  immediately  ensue  under  any  Constitution, 
aufficiently  equitable  to  unite  m  its  favour  a  majority  of  the  people.  I  believe,  that 
under  any  such  Constitution,  the  people  would  remain  quiet,  until  provoked  by  injuv* 
tice,  or  a  grotfs  neglect  of  their  riglits.  If,  under  such  a  ConstituUon,  or  any  Consti- 
tution, the  Government  should  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  act  like  a  step-mother  to 
the  Trans-Alleghany  people,  and  little  better  to  those  of  the  Valley,  the  people  of 
those  re^ons  would  be,  as  they  now  are,  clamorous  for  a  redress  of  grievances — and 
not  ujUu  then.  I  believe,  tliat  if  under  such  a  Constitution,  the  Government  were 
to  be  administered  hberally  and  fairly,  with  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  the  different 
sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  people  of  Virginia  are  not  made  of  such  com- 
bustible stuff  as  to  blaze  out  into  factions,  and  run  after  chang[e  merely  for  the  sake  of 
change.  Under  such  a  Government,  the  ten  years'  war  which  he  sj>eaks  of  would 
turn  out  to  be  a  mere  figment  of  his  lively  imagination.  1  repeat,  Sir,  that  as  to  the 
■cheme  of  re-apportionment  alluded  to,  but  not  now  under  consideration,  I  am  not 
its  sponsor. 

The  animadversions  which  I  have  made  on  the  compromise  scheme  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Chesterfield,  however  plain  and  unvarnished,  are  made,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
polemical  debate,  but  with  a  direct  view  to  a  friendly  compromise,  if  such  can  be 
made,  of  our  conflicting  pretensions,  and  with  a  view  to  convince  him  that  the  peo- 

£le  of  the  West  never  will  or  can  accept  that  which  to  him  appears  so  well  calcu- 
itod  to  attract  their  favourable  consideration. 

The  question  being  about  to  be  put  on  Mr.  Leigh's  proposition,  Mr.  George  de- 
manded the  ayes  and  noes,  and  they  were  ordered  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  he  did  not  see  any  good  reason  why  no  new  counties  were  ever  to 
be  formed  Bast  of  the  Blue  Rid^.  He  could  not  vote  for  the  proposition  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  and  wishing  to  give  it  his  support,  he  moved  as  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  the  clause  making  that  provision. 

The  motion  was  negatived — Ayes  23. 

Mr.  Stanard  proposed  to  amend  the  proposition  so  as  to  allow  to  each  county  thre« 
Representatives  wnen  the  increase  of  its  population  would  render  it  proper. 

Mr.  Leigh  accepted  this  as  a  modification. 

But  Mr.  Henderson  objecting,  the  question  was  taken  on  Mr.  Stanard's  amend- 
ment, and  decided  in  the  negative. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Leigh's  scheme,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes, 
as  follows : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Brodnaz, 
Droiiigoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Nicholns,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Clai- 
borne, Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard,  Holladay, 
Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Tazewell,  Loyall,Prentis,  Grigsby,  Coal- 
ter.  Joynes  and  Bayly — 30. 

JVbe#~MeBsrs.  Itorbour,  (President,)  Morshall,  Tyler,  Clopton,  Anderson, Coffman, 
Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Bax- 
ter, Madison,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason 
of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell 
of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chnnman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Sum- 
mers, See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour  of  Culpeper, 
Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Branch,  Townes, 
Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose; 
Upshur  and  Perrin— 66. 

So  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Leigh  was  rejected. 

The  question  now  recurring  on  Mr.  Gordon's  plan, 

J^-^^dridge  offered  the  following  amendment : 
Alter  the  next  Census  to  be  taken  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  every 
ten  years  thereafter,  there  shall  be  a  new  apportionment  of  Representation,  and  a  new 
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aflfeiBment  of  land-taxes — each  apportionment  of  Representation  shall  be  made  in  the 
following  manner  and  on  the  following  basis,  viz :  the  number  of  free  white  inhabi- 
tants in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  the  Federal  basis  in  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Powell  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Doddridge  by  striking  there* 
from  the  words  **  after  the  next  CensuSy*'  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof,  "  after  the  year 
1840." 

Mr.  Doddridge  accepted  this  as  a  modification. 

Mr.  Thompson  moved  to  insert  *<  1850,"  instead  of  **  1840." 

Mr.  DoDDRiDOB  then  rose  and  addressed  the  Convention  nearly  as  follows: 

Mr.  President, — 1  asain  submit,  and  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  the  proposition  under 
consideration,  The  delegation  of  which  1  am  part,  cannot  assure  the  House  that 
their  constituents  will  adopt  a  Constitution  founded  on  it.  We  believe  they  will,  if 
the  other  provisions  are  acceptable.  This  is  all  that  we  can  say,  and  our  consolation 
is,  that  they  are  not  bound  by  our  act  unless  thev  clioose  to  adopt  it. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  in  most  of  the  remarks  with  which 
he  introduced  his  plan  of  apportionment  just  rejected.  I  agree  with  him,  that  should 
the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke,)  be  adopted  with  that 
of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  (Mr.  Gordon,)  the  siege  of  Troy  will  soon  com- 
mence. It  will  have  begun  as  soon  as  we  can  see  our  constituents,  and  perhaps  be- 
fore. That  war  may  be  of  longer  continuance  than  the  siege  of  Troy.  It  will  cer- 
tainly continue  until  it  will  have  subdued  the  injustice  proposed  to  be  inflicted  by 
those  propositions. 

The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  supposes,  that  unless  some  rule  for  future  appor- 
tionment shall  be  established,  or  some  permanent  regulation  that  will  render  future 
fopular  appeals  unnecessary — in  short,  should  tlie  proposition  of  the  member  from 
'rederick  prevail,  those  seeds  of  interminable  discord  will  be  scattered  through  the 
country,  which  nothing  but  another  Convention  or  a  division  of  the  State  can  eradi- 
cate. 1  a^ee  with  the  gentleman  perfectly.  I  agree  that  nothing  short  of  a  permap 
nent  provision  for  future  apportionment  can  avert  the  calamity  deprecated.  But,  to 
produce  the  beneficial  effects  of  averting  discord  or  division,  the  rule  o£  iUUire  ap- 
portionment must  be  just.  It  must  secure  the  rights  and  acconi  with  the  common 
sense  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Had  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  pre- 
vailed, the  war  would  have  begun  mstantly — and  would  have  commenced,  not  only 
against  the  present  assumed  basis,  but  against  the  gross  injustice,  in  my  opinion,  of 
its  prospective  operation.  The  gentleman  supposes,  that  no  good  can  result  from  the 
rule  proposed  by  the  member  from  Frederick,  because  it  settks  no  governing  princi- 
ple ;  and  while  1  concur  in  this  opinion,  will  oppose  it  for  another — the  inequality  of 
its  present  basis,  and  the  total  want  of  security  for  the  fair  exercise  of  the  power  to 
be  conferred. 

Blr.  President, — although  not  strictly  in  order,  I  will  bestow  a  few  remarks  on  the 
proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  just  rejected,  in  order  the  better  to  il- 
lustrate my  objections  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  consider- 
ing the  latter  as  an  entire  whole,  or  as  carried  out  by  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman 
from  Frederick. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  looks  to  the  state  of  population 
in  1820.  It  reposes  on  the  Federal  Census  of  that  year.  Had  there  been  no  relative 
change  of  population  since,  and  were  we  satisfied  that  none  is  likely  to  happen,  that 
amendment  might  be  acceptable.  It  would  work  no  great  injustice ;  but  the  effect  of 
adopting  it  now,  either  with  or  without  its  proposed  adjunct,  can  only  be  illustrated 
by  a  statistical  view,  which  I  beg  leave  to  present,  much  as  I  dislike  this  species  of 
labour. 

In  1810,  the  white  population  was  distributed  thus,  viz : 

East  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  338,837 

IntheVaUey,  /      108,355)    oio-rofi 

West  of  the  AUeghany,  104,377  5    ^^y^^ 

Whole  population ,  .  651 ,553 

In  1820,  population  was  distributed  thus,  vis : 

East  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  348,875 

IntheVaUey,  121^96  >    oKAfir)A 

West  of  the  Alleghany,  133,112  J    -*^/^^ 

Whole  population,  603,081 

And  in  1829,  the  white  population,  as  estimated  by  the  Auditor,  stood  thus : 
East  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  362,745 

IntheVaUey,  138,134)    oiqcirt 

West  of  the  Alleghany,  181,384  5    ^^^'^^® 

Whole  population, 
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It  thus  appears  tliat  in  nineteen  years,  white  population  East  of  the  Blue  Ridfle,be«. 
ginning  witii  338,837,  has  increased  to  362,745,  or  to  the  amount  of  29,i)08.  llie  in- 
crease in  the  Valley  having  in  IbiO,  108,345,  has  been  29,779 :  making  in  1829, 138,134. 
These  data  shew  that  the  increase  in  the  Valley  and  in  the  whole  East  are  nearly  equal : 
that  in  the  Valley  being  the  smallest  only  by  a  difference  of  129.  As  the  Valley  has 
kept  pace  with  the  whole  East  for  nineteen  years  past,  so  it  probably  will  hereaftef, 
and  therefore,  a  permanent  apportionment  which  would  do  justice  to  the  present 
Valley  and  Eastern  population  with  reference  to  each  other,  might  probably  smt  them 
in  all  future  time ;  yet,  the  same  apportionment  might  operate  the  utmost  excess  of 
cruelty  and  injustice  to  the  Trans-AUeghany  country.  To  concur  in  such  an  one, 
would  be  a  treachery  in  the  Valley,  of  which  we  have  not  the  least  apprehension.  Th« 
extent  of  this  injustice  will  be  manifested  by  comparing  the  increase  of  that  popul*- 
tion  during  the  same  period  of  nineteen  years.  In  1810,  we  commenced  with  a  popu* 
lation  of  104,377,  which,  in  1821>,  b  181,384,  having  increased  77,007,  or  four  tim«« 
as  much  as  eitlier  the  Valley  or  all  tlie  country  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains. 

I  have  already  observed,  tliat  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  rests  ob 
the  Census  of  1820.  To  sum  up  its  unquestionable  injustice,  1  will,  for  the  present, 
assume  the  general  correctness  of  the  Auditor's  estimate.  I  will  presently  allude  t» 
that  estimate  more  particularly,  and  for  a  different  purpose.  The  increase  of  Western 
population  since  1820,  is  51,330,  afler  deducting  from  the  Western  the  whole  Eastern 
increase.  According  to  the  Albemarle  plan,  51,336  white  people  residing  West  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  are  to  go  unrepresented  from  the  present  moment,  and  they,  with  all 
future  relative  increase  in  the  NVest,  are  not  only  excluded  now,  by  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  but  will  be  forever  by  the  adjunct  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Frederick,  should  that,  also,  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President, — I  will  now  expose  numerically,  the  injustice  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Albemarle,  under  the  name  of  compromise.     This  I  will  do  first,  and  then 


follow  this  scheme  into  its  Adjunct  proposed f  1  should  say  not  offered  by  the  gentle 
from  Frederick. 

l'ir»t,  «hen.  let  me  observe,  that  if  tlie  present  white  population  are  to  be  represen- 
ted by  one  htrndreiT  and  twenty-seven  members  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  e«ok 
delegate  will  represent  5,379  white  people — or,  in  other  words,  evtry  section  of 
5,379  white  people  ought  to  elect  a  delegate  in  this  same  House  of  one  hundred  mni. 
twenty-seven  members.  The  proportion  East,  being  deducted  from  the  proportion 
West,  leaves  a  difierence  equal  to  six  and  a  half  members.  This  may  be  thus  demon- 
strated :  According  to  the  Auditor's  estimate,  the  whole  white  population  amounts 
to  t)82,261 — of  which  the  Western  population  amounts  to  319,516.  The  gentleman 
from  Albemarle  proposes'an  House  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  members.  The 
number  to  which  the  West  are  entitled  b^  their  population  is  thus  proved : 

Whole  white  population  682,261— entitled  to  members  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven. 

To  what  number  the  West  ? 

First,  whole  West,  682,261 :127::319,0l6;59  325133 

662261 

Of  wliich  6ilj^-nme  members,  and  a  half,  the  Valley  and  Trans-Alleghany  country, 
are  entitled  as  follows,  viz  : 

First,  Valley,  682,261  :127:138,124||25m 

West  of  Alleghany,  662,261:127:181,3841133  m 

So  far  I  have  calculated  by  the  estimate  of  the  Auditor.  If  population  had  not  re- 
latively chun<red,  tlte  gentleman's  amendment  is  not  far  from  what  is  right.  By  the 
Census  of  lc20,  we  were  entitled  to  fifty-three  members  and  a  fraction,  and  the  East 
to  seventy-tliree  and  a  fraction.  This  would  give  a  majority  to  the  East  of  twen^ 
members;  but  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  turning  tliese  fractions  to  the  best  ao- 
count,  takes  them  all  to  the  East,  and  makes  out  of  them  an  unit,  and  thus  gives 
the  East  a  majority  of  twenty-one  members. 

Mr.  rresideiit, — When  we  stood  on  the  whole  basis  in  this  House  as  forty-nine  to 
forty-seven  members,  we  represented  402,000,  and  you  280,000  white  people.  Tbim 
orreal  majority  was  very  encouraging.  1  admit,  it  is  now  considerably  lessened,  having 
lost  part  of  tlie  Albemarle  delegation.  The  maiority  is  yet  great  enough  to  be  re- 
S|>ected.  My  friend  from  Albemarle  overlooks  all  changes  of  population  since  1820, 
because  we  have  no  official  tabula rs  of  it  since  then — in  doing  this,  the  crentleman 
takes  from  tlie  West  six  and  a  half  members  to  which  they  are  now  entitled,  and  adds 
that  number  to  the  East,  which  makes  a  difference  of  thirteen  members.  Then  ta- 
king to  the  East  its  rightful  majority  of  members  according  to  present  population,  and 
making  a  judicious  application  of  fractions,  he  adds  eight  more  meinbers,  and  thus 
acqtiires  his  miuority  of  twenty-one  members. 

The  power  thus  to  be  conferred  on  the  East  by  takmg  from  the  West  mx  and  a  half 
members,  and  adding  them  to  the  East,  is  immense.    It  is  irresistihls.    But  thsa  it 
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if  n&l prof essedly  taken  ts  a  slave  or  other  property  Representation,  and  therefore ,  is 
can  he  voted  for  hy  those  whose  consciences  will  not  permit  them  to  sustain  a  pro- 
perty basis  of  any  kind.  On  what  basis  then  does  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  res- 
his  apportionment  ?  Certainly  not  the  pre^en/ white  basis  which  1  had  thought  we 
both  came  here  to  maintain.  But,  it  is  said  4o  be  founded  on  the  white  basis  of  1820, 
and  that  we  have  no  regular  table  of  population  since.  This,  Mr.  President,  might 
do  if  we  were  ignorant  of  the  fact.  The  gentleman  takes  power  from  us  to  give  it  to 
the  East  This  is  not  done  on  the  mixed.  Federal,  or  any  other  basis  of  property  what^ 
ever;  but  it  is  done.  It  is  power  that  is  taken,  and  power,  af\er  all,  ur  power,  and  is 
the  very  thin^  demanded  by  the  East,  by  every  basis  they  have  proposed. 

The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  and  his  friends,  admonished  us  very  early  in  this 
debate,  that  interest  is  a  tyrant  passion  not  to  be  controuUed  in  political  transactions 
by  all  the  restraints  of  power,  religion,  duty,  or  even  of  oaths ;  and  that,  indeed,  there 
was  no  security  against  its  influence  but  in  the  possession  of  power  to  resist  it.  Our 
present  struggle  Ims  shewn  that  there  is  too  much  truth  in  this  lesson,  at  least  where 
perpetual  power  is  the  object  in  view. 

Knowing  well  the  late  increase  of  Western,  over  Eastern  population,  I  foresaw  last 
winter  the  propriety  of  a  Census  of  it  to  be  laid  before  this  Convention.  I  had  the 
honor  to  oner  a  measure  for  it  in  the  late  House  of  Delegates.  That  measure  was 
supported  by  those,  who  I  believe,  represented  a  majority  of  the  people.  It  was  re- 
jected, but  by  whom.'  A  majority  who  represented  a  minority,  and  who  would  not 
permit  an  official  table  to  be  laid  before  this  body.  They  had  the  power  to  shut 
out  this  light,  and  they  exercised  it  because  they  had  it,  and  because  it  suited  their 
purposes  to  conceal  the  truth  from  our  eyes.  The  conseouence  is,  that  when  I  com- 
plain of  the  inequality  of  the  proposed  apportionment,  1  must  rely  on  the  present 
state  of  population,  and  on  the  Auditor's  statement  of  its  probable  condition.  But  al- 
though this  b  relying  on  an  estimate,  I  think  I  will  .satisfy  every  man  who  underhUinds 
the  rule  of  three,  that  this  estimate  may  be  relied  on  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
present  purpose.     1  will  assume  it  as  a  fact,  tliat  those  paying  a  tax  on  lands  or  on 


property,  bore  about  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole  white  p<inu!ution  in  171)0,  lb(  0, 1810 
and  VSMy  that  they  did  in  1839.  In  each  of  these  years  tliere  was  a  Census  of  popu- 
lation taken,  and  in  each,  the  Auditor's  office  will  bhew  the  number  of  persons  paymg 


a  land  tax,  and  the  number  paying  a  property  tax.  The  property  tax  book  is  tlie 
safest  document,  because  those  paymg  that  tax  are  residents.  What  difficulty  is  there 
in  ascertaining  what  ratio  the  number  of  those  paying  a  property  tax  in  any  county, 
bore  to  the  white  population  of  the  same  county  in  ]7i)0,  in  1800,  1810,  and  1^20? 
And,  as  the  Auditor  possesses  the  tax  books  for  18*2*),  what  danger  is  there  of  falling 
into  any  great  error  by  assuming  that  the  tax-poyers  of  IfcSl),  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  the  present  white  population  that  they  did  m  the  several  years  when  a  Census  was 
taken?  I  have  tried  this  on  the  tables  of  several  counties,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  it.  There  is  a  difficulty,  not  in  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  but  in  the 
proof.  When  we  assert  that  which  every  man  may  know  to  a  reasonable  certainty,  if 
he  will,  we  cannot  maintain  our  assertion  by  record  proof . 

I  trust  I  liave  proved,  satisfactorily,  that  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle, 
is  to  create  an  House  of  Delegates  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  members,  and  in 
which  the  East  is  to  have  a  majority  of  twenty-one,  being  fourteen,  or  at  the  very 
least,  thirteen  more  than  the  B^t  are  entitled  to  by  any  fair  principle :  An  House  of 
Delegates,  in  which  the  East  is  to  possess  uncontrollable  power  in  the  first  instance. 
To  such  an  House  of  Delegates  it  is,  tliat  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  proposes  to 

S've  power  to  re-apportion  representation,  after  1840,  or  1841,  without  compelUng 
em  to  observe  any  particular  ratio,  principle  or  basis. 

Will  such  an  House  of  Delegates  part  with  their  power  ?     Does  my  friend  hope, 
much  less  believe  it.^  Before  we  can  believe  tliese  people  will  impair  tlieir  own  autho- 
rity wilUngly,  we  must  absolutely  forget  what  happened  so  short  a  time  ago  as  last 
wmter,  and  all  that  we  behold  here  every  day  witli  our  own  eyes. 
This  would  be  perpetuating  power  to  be  sure ;  but  tlien  it  will  be  an  unequal  and 

Spressive  power,  and  it  would  only  differ  in  decree  from  that  just  view  proposed  by 
B  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  whose  plan  of  power,  present  and  future,  has  just 
been  rejected. 

The  gentleman  firom  Albemarle,  proposes  an  House  of  Delegates  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  members,  fifty-three  of  whom  are  to  be  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  of  these  fifty-three,  twenty-nine  are  to  be  West  of  the  Alleghany,  and  twenty- 
four  in  the  Valley.  The  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  proposed  the  whole  number 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine — that  is,  to  add  to  the 
number  of  the  gentleman  firom  Albemarle  twelve.  Of  these,  he  proposed  to  give  to 
the  country  West  of  the  Alleghany  three,  making  their  number  thirty-two — giving  to 
the  Valley  nothing  in  addition.  Now,  in  his  proposed  House  of  Delegates  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtj^-nine  members,  the  thirty-two  he  proposes  for  tlie  extreme  West,  bears 
*u ,  relanve  proportion  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  as  tlie  number  twenty- 
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nine  did  to  the  other  whole  number  one  hundred  and  twenty-aeyen.  The  difierenoey 
then,  between  the  two  plans,  was  precisely  this :  The  gentleman  from  Albemarle, 
would  commence  with  fifly -three  West  and  seventy-four  East ;  and  the  gentleman 
from  Chesterfield,  with  fiily-six  West  and  eighty-three  East — giving  to  the  East  at  the 
commencement,  a  majority  of  twenty-s^en,  instead  of  twenty-one. 

But,  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  allows  ten  new  counties  to  be  created  in  the 
West,  and  on  that  account,  ten  additional  members  to  be  granted  to  the  West  Even 
this  he  refers  to  the  discretion  of  the  powers  that  be — to  be  exercised  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  each  House.  By  his  scheme,  tliis  whole  power  might  be  exhausted, 
by  one  legislative  act  of  the  first  Legislature  under  the  new  Constitution.  Suppose, 
then,  the  most  favorable  result — that  ten  new  counties  should  be  made,  and  ten  addi- 
tional members  given  to  the  West:  then  the  West  would  have  sixty-six  members; 
and  if  eleven  should  be  added  to  the  East,  that  would  give  the  East  mnety-fbur  ntem- 
bers,  and  thus  there  would  be  an  House  of  Delegates  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  mem- 
bers— the  largest  number  he  would  allow — in  which  the  East  would  have,  in  all  fu- 
ture time,  a  majority  of  twenty-eight,  if  even  tkt  Eastern  popuUtUtni  should  be  statUm' 
arvj  and  the  West  increase  to  a  million. 

1  am  satisfied,  Mr.  President,  that  if  a  Constitution  should  be  offered  to  the  people, 
on  either  of  those  plans,  it  would,  nay,  must  be  rejected  by  the  people.  And,  as  I 
before  said,  I  would  infinitely  prefer  to  do  nothing. 

Mr.  Leigh  observed,  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  in  relation  to  his  own  proposition. 
He  considered  its  end  as  defeated  the  moment  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  declared 
that  all  the  Westt  would  vote  against  it ;  because  he  presumed  him  to  speak  from  cer- 
tain knowledge.  He  had  only  presented  it  as  a  scheme  for  conciliation ;  it  failed  <^ 
its  end,  and  m>m  that  moment  all  its  value  was  lost.  But  now,  they  had  a  proposi- 
tion by  which  the  property  of  the  East  was  secured  to  li  for  ten  years,  with  a  reversion 
in  favor  of  the  West  afler  that  time.  A  gentleman  from  Amherst,  (Mr.  Thompson,) 
seemed  to  think  the  East  would  surely  be  content  if  they  had  that  possession  extended 
to  twenty  years ;  they  would  not  certainly  repine  if  they  were  allowed  a  life  estate  in 
their  property.  But,  for  one,  he  preferred  the  simple  proposition  of  the  gentleman 
from  Albemarle  without  any  addition  whatever,  to  any  scheme  which  should  contain 
the  admission  that  sooner  or  later  the  property  of  the  East  was  to  pass  over  into  the 
possession  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Thompson  said,  he  had  offered  the  amendment  with  a  view  to  making  the  pro- 
position more  acceptable  to  gentlemen  from  the  East.  He  had  understood  it  to  have 
been  admitted  all  along,  that  the  period  would  arrive  when  the  balance  of  power 
would  pass  into  the  hands  of  tlie  West.  That  period,  if  he  recollected  right,  had  been 
fixed  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesteriield  himself  at  about  the  year  1855? 

Mr.  Leigh  replied,  that  he  had  said  if  the  Auditor's  calculations  were  correct,  and 
tlie  mixed  basis  should  be  adopted  in  both  Houses,  the  increase  of  population  and 
taxes  to  the  West  might  give  them  the  balance  of  power  about  that  time. 

Mr.  Tliompson  said  he  was  by  no  means  tenacious — he  would  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment.    And  he  withdrew  it  accordingly. 

Mr.  Johnson,  adverting  to  the  expense  of  taking  an  assessment  of  all  the  lands  of 
the  State,  thought  that  once  in  ten  years  was  too  lirequent,  and  that  once  in  twenty 
years  would  be  sufficient.  His  view  would  be  to  fix  an  apportionment  of  representa- 
tion among  the  sreat  divisions  of  the  State,  and  then  to  let  the  county  representation 
be  made  as  equal  as  possible  among  the  large  counties.  He  moved  every  twenty  yeaFB, 
instead  of  every  ten. 

Mr.  Powell,  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  varied  his  amendment,  so  as  to 
read  1841,  instead  of  1840. 

Mr.  Doddridge  could  not  accept  as  a  modification  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
as  to  increasing  the  interval  between  the  assessments  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Powell  said,  that  with  the  deepest  solicitude  any  human  being  could  feel,  he 
had  turned  his  attention  to  the  proposition  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  with  a 
view  to  find  whether  it  contained  any  thing  that  would  warrant  him  in  voting  for  it. 
He  regarded  the  peace  and  good  feeling  of  the  West  as  of  vast  importance,  and  was  most 
desirous  to  secure  it;  but  he  renlly  could  not  bring  himself  to  vote  for  the  plan,  unless 
some  additional  provision  should  be  appended  to  it,  having  respect  to  future  apportion- 
ment. He  hoped  something  of  this  kind  which  he  could  approve,  would  be  united 
with  it,  and  then  it  should  have  his  support. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  rdply  to  Mr.  Doddridge,  observed,  that  it  seemed  the  gentleman  who 
moved  the  present  amendment,  had  changed  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Govern- 
ment. The  House  had  heard  from  that  gentleman  and  from  others  who  acted  with 
him,  very  able  and  ingenious  discussions  on  the  principles  of  republicanism:  They 
had  laid  down,  a  priori^  what  were  tlie  distinctions  between  a  republic  and  an  aria- 
tocracy,  and  an  oligarchy :  and  tliis  proposition  or  that,  had  been  pronounced  accepta- 
ble to  them,  according  as  it  squared  with  these  fixed,  unalterable,  a  priori  principles, 
derived  from  nature  and  the  fitness  of  things.    They,  on  his  side  of  the  Hoose,  had 
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contended  for  opposite  doctrines :  they  had  insisted  that  in  establishing  a  €royeniment. 
respect  must  be  had  to  the  interests  of  the  governed :  that  men  were  always  swayed 
by  interest:  that  it  was  dangerous  to  trust  to  their  passions — and  that  there  must  be 
a  check  and  controul  founded  in  their  interest,  to  counterbalance  those  passions. 
Now,  it  appeared,  the  gentleman  had  at  length,  become  a  convert  to  their  sentiments. 
For,  his  main  objection  to  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  was  this,  that 
the  only  guaranty  it  contained  for  the  security  of  the  West  was,  that  the  members  of 
an  Eastern  Legislature  would  be  governed  by  principle.  Now,  it  seemed,  men  were 
very  prone  to  be  governed  by  interest,  and  all  that  had  been  said  about  conscience, 
and  a  moral  sense,  &c.  was  not  to  be  regarded.  The  gentleman  had  formerly  tola 
the  Convention,  that  the  representation  of  slave  property  was  utterly  odious  to  him, 
and  to  all  in  that  portion  of  the  State  from  which  he  came.  But  the  gentleman  was 
a  convert  on  this  subject  also :  and  now  he  was  the  man  who  proposed  to  engraft  on 
the  scheme  of  compromise,  that  very  principle  of  the  representation  of  slave  proper^. 
The  gentleman  had  addressed  himself^  to  Eastern  Virginia,  and  very  successfully.  So 
successfully,  that  he  had  induced  them,  out  of  magnanimity,  to  forego  the  interests 
of  that  section  of  country,  for  the  sake  of  principle,  pure  principle,  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  true  doctrine  of  republicanism.  But,  now,  tne  gentleman  said  to  those  very 
men,  I  ask  you  to  defeat  and  overturn  those  doctrines  which  you  believe  to  be  the 
a  priori  truths  of  genuine  republicanism ;  and  1  ask  you  further,  to  enmSi  upon  the 
plan  of  compromise  a  principle  which  I  have  declared  before  the  world  to  be  unjust 
and  odious :  and  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  prostrate  the  interests  of  your  own  consti- 
tuents, for  the  sake  of  those  of  a  gentleman  from  Brooke.  When  the  gentleman  }\ad 
said  he  was  willing  to  make  this  sacrifice  for  the«ake  of  compromise,  mey  had  asked 
him  why  he  would  not  consent  to  engrafl  the  same  principle  on  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates ?  The  ingredient  was  the  same  in  either  House.  The  answer  was  furnished 
^by  his  present  course.  It  now  seemed  that  the  principle  by  which  he  had  been  go-> 
▼erned,  and  the  only  principle,  was  a  regard  to  Western  interest.  Now,  the  genue- 
man  avowed  the  principle  that  men  are  governed  by  their  views  of  interest.  And, 
thus  situated,  the  gentleman  hoped  to  prevail  with  Eastern  Virginia,  to  induce  her  to 
defeat  his  own  favorite  principle,  and  that  to  the  injury  of  her  own  people  !  So  far 
was  Mr.  S.  from  regarding  the  Federal  number  in  the  Senate  as  a  protection,  that  he 
esteemed  it  even  worse  than  the  white  basis  alone.  He  had  rather  accept  the  white 
basis  in  both  Houses.  To  organize  one  House  on  one  basis  and  the  other  on  the  other, 
would  be  to  provide  for  a  perpetual  war  between  them. 

The  feature  was  avowedly  odious  to  the  people  of  the  West,  yet  the  gentleman 
pressed  to  have  it  inserted.  He  would  not  say  that  this  was  done  because  tnat  princi- 
ple was  odious  to  the  West ;  but  this  was  obvious,  that  if  the  gentleman  wished  to 
render  the  new  Constitution  distateful  and  odious  to  the  West,  this  was  a  direct  mode 
of  effecting  that  object 

Why  not  accept  of  the  compound  ratio?  Its  effect  would  be  almost  exactly  the 
same.  He  would  not  answer  the  question.  How  easy  would  it  be  to  expel  this  prin- 
ciple firom  the  Constitution  !  The  people  of  the  East  began  aheady  to  be  presented  in 
an  unfriendly  manner  to  their  Western  brethren.  They  were  called  "  the  Eastern 
Dons."  The  terms  "  black  Senate"  and  **  negro  Senate  were  already  heard.  And 
with  this  spirit  prevailing,  the  West  were  to  have  the  entire  controul  of  the  House  of 
Delegates.  Who  so  dull  as  not  to  anticipate  the  process  ^  The  lower  House  send  up 
a  popular  bill.  The  Senate  reject  it,  the  West  complains  of  the  rejection.  Next  year, 
the  same  bill  is  sent  up  again.  The  Senate  again  reject  it.  The  clamour,  the  odium 
is  increased.  Other  bills  are  got  up — for  the  very  purpose :  so  framed  as  to  insure 
their  rejection.  These  are  sent  up  in  succession,  and  one  after  another  are  rejected 
in  the  Senate,  and  this  is  repeated,  until  at  length  the  people  of  the  West  are  told, 
and  made  to  believe  it,  that  they  are  despised  and  trampled  on.  The  next  step  is  to 
pass  a  bill  in  the  lower  House  for  the  calling  of  a  Convention.  That  bill  is  rejected 
in  the  Senate.  The  tumult  is  now  heightened.  Next  session  another  bill  for  a  Con- 
vention is  sent  up :  it  is  rejected  again.  And  what  is  the  next  step  ^  It  is  this^— to 
call  a  Convention  by  resolution  of  the  House  of  Dele^tes,  the  Convention  meets, 
and  the  obnoxious  principle  is  expelled  from  the  Constitution. 

I  now  ask,  said  Mr.  S.  if  this  purpose  has  not  been  formed,  and  been  avowed  since 
this  Convention  has  been  assembled  ^  Nothing,  certainly,  is  more  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment. This  aristocratic  feature,  branded  in  its  very  birth  with  the  most  odious  of 
names,  what  chance  has  it  to  contend  with  popular  commotion  and  cabal  ?  For  my 
own  part  I  had  much  rather  surrender  the  wnole  ground  at  once. 

Mr.  Scott  concluded  by  moving  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Doddrid^,  by 
transposing  the  terms  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  so  that  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates should  be  based  upon  Federal  numbers  and  me  Senate  on  white  population  ex- 
clusively. 

Mr.  M'Coy  spoke  in  reply :  The  gentleman  from  Fauquier  has  said  that  a  plot  has 
been  formed,  and  ayowed,  to  blow  np  this  negro  Senate.    I  tell  him,  that  if  there  is 
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inch  a  plot,  I  have  never  heard  of  it  The  ^ntleman  ftom  Faaqoier  may  hear  what 
I  do  not  But,  I  have  never  so  much  as  heard  of  the  plot  he  attributes  to  the  whole 
body  with  whom  I  act  He  charges  us  with  inconsistency.  This  charge  I  do  not 
take  to  myself.  I  have  never  denied  that  the  people  of  Virginia,  met  in  Convention, 
may  base  their  own  Constitution  in  whatever  pleases  them  best.  But  throughout  the 
whole  of  my  political  life,  I  have  always  thought  that  Government  ought  not  to  be 
based  upon  property.  It  is  my  belief  that  wealth  will  always  take  care  of  itself :  and 
that  it  nas  too  much  interest  and  influence  in  controlling  society  already,  without 
ffiving  it  more  by  Constitutional  provision.  I  agreed  to  introduce  the  Federal  num- 
ber in  the  Senate  for  two  reasons.  I  am  not  for  surrendering  the  principle  contended 
for  by  the  slave-holding  States  in  the  Federal  Government.  The  Federal  Constitu- 
tion gives  to  one  half  of  Vinprinia  a  representation  based  on  that  number.  And  this 
Convention  luis  no  right  to  &  on  the  State  a  principle  of  miserable  discord.  The 
people  of  the  East  wul  have  a  securitv  in  such  a  Senate  that  will  protect  this  slave 
property  firom  all  unjust  legislation.  None  can  disturb  them  in  the  quiet  po6sessi<m 
of  It.  This  was  the  inducement  with  me  to  consent  to  a  compromise.  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  it,  because  on  this  plan  they  would  not  have  their  property  held  at  the 
discretion  of 'those  who,  they  say,  have  got  no  property  themselves.  Now,  we  have 
some  little  property  to  the  West.  But,  we  are  very  poor,  very  poor :  and  I  think  our 
Eastern  firiends  are  not  verj  rich.  They  have,  to  be  sure,  this  species  of  property, 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  this  distress ;  and  which  all  admit  is  a  curse.  Now,  I  want 
to  have  them  protected  in  it.  I  cannot  vote  for  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
Albemarle,  unless  it  is  to  have  some  provision  for  tlie  future.  But,  i  am  willing  to 
go  on  for  ten  years  without  disturbing  the  question,  and  twenty  years  afler  that ;  but  not 
to  all  time.  If  I  can't  get  something  better  than  this,  I  had  rather  go  back  to  the  old 
Government.  I  shall  vote  against  adopting  tlie  Constitution  unless  something  better 
than  this  is  to  be  put  into  it.  I  have  listened  with  great  patience  to  the  debates,  (and« 
I  am  of  a  very  irritable  temper)  and  said  nothing;  and  for  the  very  best  reason.  I 
have  no  abilities  for  debate :  I  am  not  a  talking  man.  I  make  no  pretensions  to  be  so. 
But,  now,  I  am  pretty  well  weary ;  and  I  thiuK  it  is  time  we  had  done. 

Mr.  Leiffh  rose  to  state  a  matter  of  history ;  but  one  which  had  a  bearing  on  the 
argument  before  the  House.  It  was,  that  a  gentleman  had  called  on  him  that  morning 
an^  informed  him,  that  the  gentlemen  from  the  Valley  had  assured  that  gentleman 
that  they  were  ready  to  take  the  compromise  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  as  it 
stood,  and  would  recommend  a  Constitution  with  that  feature  in  it,  to  the  adoption  of 
their  own  constituents :  and  this  statement  had  been  made  to  him  (Mr.  L.)  with  a  view 
to  regulate  his  conduct  in  reference  to  his  own  proposition. 

The  interview  had  the  effect  to  render  him  less  zealous  than  he  otherwise  should 
have  been  in  advocating  the  proposition :  and  it  explained  to  him  the  votes  which 
had  been  given  against  it,  ana  wnich  he  had  expected  to  have  been  given  in  its  favour. 
He  stated  that  fact  to  shew  its  influence  on  his  own  course.  The  experiment  was 
now  about  to  be  made,  (he  was  going  to  say  for  the  last  time,)  to  see  whether  the 
East  would  be  content  to  agree  to  a  compromise  in  which  they  were  to  accept  a  ten 
years  lease,  and  give  up  the  fee  simple  of  their  property. 

Whether  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Powell,)  was  one  to  whom  he  alluded, 
he  could  not  tell.  But  now  was  the  time,  as  he  supposed,  when  this  question  of  the 
basis  was  to  be  definitively  settled. 

Mr.  Powell  said,  that  when  he  had  been  last  on  the  floor,  he  ffave  the  Convention 
a  solemn  and  most  sincere  assurance  that  he  could  not  vote  for  uie  proposition  of  the 

Stntleraan  from  Albemarle,  in  conscience.  And  no  individual  had  any  right  to  say 
at  he  was  prepared  to  vote  for  that  proposition  against  his  conscience.  He  never 
had  said  to  any  one  that  he  was  prepared  to  vote  for  it  as  it  stood ;  and  from  whatever 
source  his  information  was  derived,  there  was  no  truth  in  the  author's  statement,  bo 
far  as  he  was  concerned. 

Mr.  M*Coy  said,  it  was  very  probable  he  had  said  that  if  he  was  reduced  to  the 
dilemma  of  taking  one  or  the  other,  he  should  prefer  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from 
Albemarle  to  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield ;  but  he  could  take  neither,  un- 
less there  was  added  some  principle  of  future  apportionment.  Either  would  suit  him 
very  well  for  the  time  present,  but  he  did  not  come  here,  and  the  people  did  not  send 
him  here,  to  agree  to  any  temporary  expedient.  He  wanted  something  that  should 
last  through  time.  He  had  no  objections  to  the  propositions  in  the  plan  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Albemarle,  or  even  of  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield :  but  to 
me  it  seerns  that  no  man  could  cast  his  eye  upon  the  last,  and  not  see  that  if  that  m 
to  be  adopted,  the  East  must  rule  through  all  time.  No  matter  where  the  population 
shall  be,  or  what  shall  be  the  growth  otthe  Western  country,  the  East  is  to  rule  them 
through  all  time. 

Mr.  Mason  of  Frederick,  now  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows : 
Mr.  President :  By  those  with  whom  I  have  the  advantage  of  personal  aconain- 
tanee,  I  shall  never  be  suspected  of  being  influenced  in  rising  by  the  pet^  ambitioin 
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of  hearing  my  voice  Bound  within  these  walls.  Could  I  be  thus  actuated,  I  should  be 
admonished  to  silence  bj  the  attitude  in  which  I  stand  to  this  Assembly.  I  am  here 
as  the  humble  successor  of  one,  who  was  honoured  as  the  people's  choice — their  con- 
fidence was  not  given  to  me ;  for  my  seat  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind  estimate  of  those 
who  are  now  my  colleagues. 

Were  more  wanting  to  repress  me,  1  should  be  further  and  sternly  admonished,  by 
the  august  presence  of  this  Assembly.  But,  tSir,  the  time  has  come,  when  to  remain 
silent  might  be  to  betray — Coming  as  I  do  more  recently  from  the  people,  I  may  per- 
haps bear  with  me  a  fresher  impression  of  their  feelings  on  this  momentous  question, 
and  though  by  accident  their  representative,  they  shidl  find  me  not  less  true  to  the 
trust 

Though  not  present  at  your  deliberations,  I  have  been  not  an  unmindful  observer 
of  all  tliat  has  passed  on  this  much  vexed  question  of  representation.  Through  the 
faithful  medium  of  the  press,  I  have  attentively  heard  and  maturely  I  hope,  considered 
all  tliat  has  been  urged  on  either  side— and  have  taken  a  view  of  this  controversy  dif^ 
ferent  from  any  that  I  have  seen  presented.  'Tis  true,  Sir,  as  has  been  avowed,  on 
this  floor,  that  it  is  a  stniggle  for  power — but  not  as  1  imagine,  a  struggle  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  It  is  one  of  those  fearful  contests,  of  which  all  history  is  full, 
in  which  the  Government  is  on  one  side,  and  the  people  are  on  the  otlier. 

Instances  almost  innumerable  might  be  adduced,  when  at  periods  more  or  less  fre- 
quent ill  the  history  of  every  Government,  ([  care  not  what  its  form)  this  controversy 
has  arisen  between  the  people  and  tlie  ruling  power. 

The  people  demand  the  restitution  of  an  usurped  authority — the  Government  re- 
fuses to  accede — the  people  persist— tlie  Government  stand  firm  in  their  refusal — an 
issue  is  fearluUy  made  up — most  generally  the  momentous  trial  of  right  is  avoided  by 
a  compromise — when  that  fails,  there  is  left  but  the  narrow  choice,  l^tween  an  abject 
submission,  or  the  most  spirited  resistance.  I  am  afraid,  Sir,  we  are  now  brought  U> 
that  point  in  our  deUberations. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  history  of  thb  Convention.  I  shall  make  no  laboured 
exposition  from  the  statistical  tables  with  which  we  have  been  furnished,  to  shew  that 
it  has  been  called  by  a  large  majority  of  the  white  population  of  the  State — I  am  war- 
ranted in  that  assertion.  Jt  was  loudly  again  and  again  demanded  at  the  hands  of 
the  Grovemment,  before  it  was  extended — in  1817,  the  popular  clamour  was  for 
the  time  appeased,  by  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Senatorial  districts,  so  as  to  accom- 
modate that  brancn  somewhat  nearer  to  an  equal  representation  of  the  white  popu- 
lation. 

The  douceur  had  its  efiect,  and  the  evil  day  for  the  time  postponed.  But  it  could 
not  last — the  thing  was  wrong  in  its«lf— the  people  would  never  be  satisfied  so  long  as 
they  were  held  in  all  things  obedient  to  the  will  of  a  confessed  minority.  This,  Sir, 
was  the  grievance.  The  Government  was  called  to  retribution  in  this — a  Convention 
was  demanded  al.<nost  for  this  alone— I  speak.  Sir,  for  the  people  whom  I  am  here  to 
to  represent  in  part,  and  for  the  whole  adjacent  country.  1  speak  the  voice  of  the 
entire  West  when  I  say,  that  to  equalize  the  representation — to  place  the  Govern- 
ment where  of  right  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  the  political  com- 
munity, was  the  controlling  motive  which  impelled  them  to  a  Convention. 

Other  objects  may  have  l^en  in  view,  but  tney  were  of  far  minor  consideration — 
compared  with  this,  tliey  were  but  as  a  feather  in  the  scale.  A  minority,  and  a  very 
small  minority,  wielded  the  whole  power  of  the  State.  The  foundations  of  our  in- 
stitutions were  subverted,  and  the  grand  efibrt  was,  to  restore  the  power  where  it 
rightfully  belonged,  to  the  majority  of  the  people.  I  speak,  Sir,  of  the  only  majority  I 
ever  knew — a  majority  of  the  political  communitv— of  the  free  white  population. 
Much  refined  and  able  reasoning  lias  been  adduced  to  shew,  that  this  is  not  the  fme 
majority — I  have  neither  time  now,  nor  perhaps  ability  to  reply  to  the  argument,  but 
permit  me  to  say  in  part,  to  the  gentleman  on  the  otner  side,  who  has  attacked  this 
republican  fortress  with  most  eflept,  in  the  language  of  a  pilhy  poet,  *'  addidit  robur 
invalidcBfacundia  caugtB.'' 

1  never  can  acknowledge  but  one  majority  in  our  country — and  those  whom  we 
represent  here,  expect  us  to  keep  this  steadily  in  view. 

Again,  by  our  brethren  of  the  East,  the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule,  is  denounced 
as  an  abstract  principle.  If  any  principle,  apart  from  practice,  is  worthy  to  be  denoun- 
ced, it  must  be,  because  such  principle  is  not  only  in  practice,  inapplicable,  but  ought 
not  to  be  apphed.  When  sucn  principle  is  found  in  the  abstract,  and  is  ascertained 
impracticable,  I  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  denounced — but  if  the  principle  in  question 
be  such,  surely  Allpopular  Government  resting  upon  it,  is  included  in  the  denuncia- 
tion. To  this,  gentlemen  are  inevitably  brought — and  if  their  denunciation  be  right- 
ful, what  a  farce  is  your  whole  scheme  of  popular  Government,  if  it  be  rightful, 
put  aside  at  once  all  your  popular  forms,  and  assume  some  other  rule  of  power.  Only, 
we  entreat  you,  let  your  people  know  what  their  Government  in  trutn  is.  Do  not 
announce  it  in  yoor  Bill  of  Rights  in  one  breath,  and  violate  it  in  your  Constitotion 
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in  the  other,  Spemk  boldly  forth  and  let  the  people  know  that  power  is  no  longer 
tiieir'a — don't  **  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  and  break  it  to  the  hope." 

But,  Sir,  we  are  told  on  the  other  side,  in  further  answer,  yon  require  of  us  by 
your  scheme  of  Representation,  to  surrender  up  our  property  to  vour  absolute  con- 
troul.  Though  1  should  rely  raucli  on  the  strong  sound  sense  wnich  pervades  the 
people,  I  have  no  overweenmg  confidence  in  public  virtue — I  know  weU  that  under 
that  mask,  much  and  cruel  injustice  has  been  done.  Jt  is  seldom  safe,  to  trust  one 
man,  or  a  set  of  men  with  the  property  of  another.  But  the  supposition  that  we  re- 
quire  this,  b  clearly  gratuitous.  Property,  as  the  subject  of  taxation,  is  diffused 
through  the  whole  State.  Though  you  of  the  East  may  have  much,  we  of  the  West  (as 
we  have  been  just  told  by  the  venerable  gentleman  trom  Pendleton,)  have  some  Uttle 
too.  In  a  question  of  taxation,  or  of  confiscation,  he  who  has  Uttle  is  as  deeply  con- 
cerned as  he  who  has  more. 

The  rich  argosie  which  bears  abroad  a  nation's  wealth,  takes  with  it  too  the  sea- 
man's humble  venture — if  dash'd  upon  a  rock,  or  plundered  by  pirates  of  the  sea — the 
merchant  is  dispoiled  of  his  gains — whilst  the  seaman's  all  has  perished.  Does  not 
the  figure  illustrate.^ 

Wnere  then  is  the  disparity  found  ?  The  grain-grower  of  the  West  may  have  an 
humble  competency — whilst  his  more  favored  neighbour  of  the  East,  may  have  that 
which  commands  the  luxuries  of  the  Indies — tax  them  both  equally — they  both  feel 
it  equally — and  though  the  Eastern  man  nays  more,  he  in  fact  feels  its  loss  far  less. 
This  argument  will  apply  throughout,  as  far  as  property  is  homogeneous. 

But  an  objection  is  drawn  from  tlie  fact  tliat  there  is  to  the  East  a  peculiar  species 
of  property  of  which  the  redundancy  is  tliere  so  ffreat,  tluit  there  is  no  correspondent 
sympathy  to  the  West.  1  give  to  tliis,  Sir,  its  fuU  weight.  Not  that  I  beheve  there 
is  any  real  ground  of  apprehension,  that  it  may  be  unjustly  taxed ;  but  its  character 
is  so  peculiar,  that  I  can  well  appreciate  the  anxiety,  which  would  place  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  harm.  It  is  the  peculium  of  the  Soutli,  unfortunately  there,  we  believe  } 
yet  so  long  as  it  remains,  it  should  be  sacred  in  their  hands :  In  its  careful  manage- 
ment, and  dehcate  conversation,  those  who  possess  it,  have  a  deeper  stake,  than  Die 
mere  riffht  of  property :  it  is  natural  they  should  be  sensitively  alive  to  all  that  affects 
it,  and  tar  be  it  from  me  to  advise  any  profane  approach. 

But,  Sir,  having  made  this  acknowledgment,  is  it  not  asking  too  much  in  return, 
that  for  the  sake  of  that,  we  should  surrender  to  them  our  birth-right  ?  That  we  should 
hand  over  to  them  an  absolute  dominion  over  ourselves — or  rather  should  1  not  say, 
submit  to  their  exaction.'  for  as  such  is  it  required. 

Mr.  President, — ^To  quiet  this  apprehension,  we  have  offered  to  concede  much — 
at  least,  so  we  have  fondly  thought.  We  offer  it  now,  and  I  fear  for  the  last  time, 
bv  the  amendment  in  your  hancb.  We  offer  a  guarantee  in  the  Senate,  by  infusing 
tnere  the  Federal  number^.  But  the  popular  branch  must  be  pure.  Distant  as  we 
are  firom  our  constituents,  we  cannot  say  how  far  they  will  sanction  this  concession. 
I  for  one,  am  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility ;  and  if  wrong,  to  look  for  my  ac- 
quittal in  that  generous  confidence,  on  which  tlie  Representative  principle  is  founded. 
The  gentleman  from  Brooke,  who  offered  the  amendment,  and  my  colleagues,  nay, 
the  entire  West,  will  go  thus  far.  But,  Sir — I  speak  it  not  in  anger,  nor  as  menace — 
when  I  say,  farther  I  cannot  go — fartlier  (I  think  I  may  speak  it  for  them,)  they  will 
not  go.  Take  it  then  as  our  ultimatum.  So  fiur  as  I  know  the  will  of  those  whom 
I  represent,  every  principle  of  obedience  forbids  it.  Though  now  a  minority  in  the 
Government,  they  nave  become  so  by  the  fortuities  of  time  and  accident.  To  remain 
such  by  their  own  act,  as  they  would  do,  by  taking  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman 
from  Albemarle,  without  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  would  rivet 
their  chains,  and  conclude  them  for  ever. 

As  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  of  a  communication 
to  liim,  that  many  of  the  Valley  members  would  unite  on  tlie  plan  of  the  gentleman 
firom  Albemarle,  if  his  was  abandoned,  it  must  have  been  founded  in  misconception — 

rHere  Mr.  Neale  interposed  to  explain,  &c.] 

The  gentleman  from  Richmond,  is  not  the  man  to  mimrepresent,  but  he  may  have 
misapprehended — 

Mr.  Neale  here  again  interposed,  and  said: 

Mr.  President, — I  rise  t^-state,  that  it  was  to  me  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield 
alluded,  when  he  said,  that  a  member  of  this  House,  bad  this  morning  made  a  com- 
munication to  him,  as  to  the  probable  vote  of  the  Western  members  on  the  proposition 
of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  (Mr.  Gordon.)  I  had  not  intended  to  have  noticed 
the  allusion,  knowing  that  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  whole  matter  would  be  ex- 
plained by  others;  but  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Mason,)  has  again  refer- 
red to  the  subject,  and  I  feel  bound  to  put  this  matter  upon  the  ground  it  should  rest 

Two  gentlemen  of  honorable  distinction  in  this  body  as  elsewhere,  who  will,  I 
doubt  not,  at  a  proper  time,  confirm  what  I  am  about  to  stete,  were  conversing  with 
me  last  evening  on  the  subject  of  the  vote  given  yesterday  in  favour  of  the  plan  of 
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Repreoentation  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  50  to  46.  They  etpretsed 
an  opinion  in  which  I  fully  concurred,  that  it  was  the  final  opinion  of  the  House,  and 
that  the  Western  plan  was  irretrievably  lost.  They  expressed  great  apprehension 
that  the  new  scheme  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterlield,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  might  be  car^ 
ried  by  the  Eastern  gentlemen.  They  stated  that  such  a  result  would  prove  ratal  to  the 
last  hope  of  forming  a  Constitution  which  would  be  accepted  by  the  people  of  Virginia: 
That  thev  could  not  vote  for  a  Constitution  so  obnoxious  and  injurious  to  the  West*  and 
the  people  of  the  West  would  vote  a^nst  it  to  a  man,  and  so  would  many  of  the  East: 
That  if  that  scheme,  so  odious  to  the  West,  could  be  defeated,  they  had  sanguine  hopes, 
and  were  of  opinion,  that  twenty  or  more  of  the  Western  members,  now  that  their 
favorite  plan  was  lost,  would  unite  with  the  East  in  voting  for  the  plan  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Albemarle,  which  in  their  opinion,  was  in  fact,  more  beneficial  to  the  West 
than  their  own  favorite  plan:  That  if  the  Eastern  gentlemen  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  proposition  of  the  firentleman  from  Albemarle,  (Mr.  Gordon,)  they  would  advocate 
it,  (as  all  their  own  schemes  had  failed,)  and  that  they  thought,  that  gentlemen  from 
the  West  (in  which  I  certainly  understood  that  the  Valley  was  included,)  would  vexy 
probably  to  the  number  of  more  than  twenty,  unite  with  them — and  if  I  concurred,! 
might,  if  I  thought  proper,  communicate  the  same  to  my  friends.  That  their  own 
schemes  had  failed;  and  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  they  deemed  ob- 
noxious and  injurious;  and  they  were  willing  to  take  the  plan  voted  for  as  presented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  it  being  the  best  which  they  thought  could  be  got. 

I  this  morning  made  the  communication  to  many  of  my  political  friends,  amonff 
whom,  was  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  to  the  effect  of  wnich  I  have  stated,  and 
expressing  always,  that  I  believed,  tliat  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle 
would  be  voted  for  by  members  from  the  West :  That  I  had  great  reliance  in  the 
opinion  and  discretion  of  those  with  whom  1  had  conversed,  without  even  having 
named  the  gentlemen  to  my  friends. 

I  considered  tlie  information  which  £  gave  as  important,  if  we  wished  to  frame  a 
popular  Constitution — and  to  my  mind,  as  good  a  compromise  of  the  question  of  Re- 
presentation as  it  was  practicable  to  obtain. 

I  was  well  convinced  that  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  could  not  go 
down ;  and  I  voted  against  it,  in  the  hope,  that  the  prediction  of  the  gentlemen,  with 
whom  I  conversed  last  niffht  might  prove  correct,  as  to  the  fate  of  the  scheme  of  the 
gentleman  from  Albemar^.  In  all  this  matter  I  laboured  sincerely,  to  put  at  rest  for- 
ever, (if  I  could)  this  much  agitated  and  agitating  question  of  Representation. 

Mr.  Mason — If  the  gentleman  is  right  in  his  apprehension,  I  am  entirely  ignorant 
to  whom  there  is  allusion — certainly  not  to  me. 

I  have  finished.  Sir,  all  that  I  had  to  say.  I  feel— deeply  feel — interested  in  the 
fate  of  the  amendment ;  for  on  it  hangs,  I  fear,  the  peace — the  peace^ — if  not,  the  in- 
teflrity  of  Virginia. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Johnson,  (proposing  an  in- 
terval of  twenty  years  between  the  assessments  of  the  lands  of  the  State,)  and  it  wu 
adopted. 

Mr.  Summers  moved  to  insert  the  words  "  at  least"  before  the  words  "  twenty 
years:"  but  it  was  lost. 

Mr.  Scott  now  moved  to  amend  so  as  to  give  the  Federal  number  as  a  basis  of  Re- 
presentation in  the  Lower  House,  and  the  white  basis  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  moved  an  adjournment,  but  it  was  lost. 

Mr.  Doddridge  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes  on  Mr.  Scott's  motion,  and  they  were 
ordered  by  the  House. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott,  (to  reverse  the  two 
Houses,  putting  the  Federal  number  in  the  Lower  House,  and  the  white  basis  in  the 
Senate,)  and  decided  in  the  negative  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

^yes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Manthall,  Nicnolas,  Mason 
of  Southainpton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan, 
Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Carolme,  Morris,  Gamett, 
Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby, 
Branch,  Townes,  Bates,  Neale,Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Pemn — 44. 

Jfoes — Messrs.  Tyler,  Clopton,  Anderson,  Comnan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin, 
Johnson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Hender- 
son, Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson, 
Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chap- 
man, Mathews,  Oglesoy,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan, 
Campbell  of  Brooke.  Wibon,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin, 
Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson  and  Massie-— 52. 

So  Mr.  Scott*8  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  question  next  recurred  on  Mr.  Doddridge's  amendment,  when 
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Mr.  Scott  moved  to  amend  it  00  as  to  give  the  SeDate  a  baais  on  Federal  nnmbany 
and  the  Lower  House  a  basis  on  **  population  and  taxation  combined.** 

Mr.  Doddridffe  asked  the  ayes  and  noes  which  were  ordered  and  taken  acoordinglji 
and  stood  as  follows : 

j9ye5— Messrs.  Barbour,  (Presidenti)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chea- 
terfieid,  Giles,  Brodnaz,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  T^ler,  NicbolaSi 
Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  HalifkXy 
Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Ilolladay,  Koane,  Taylor  of  CaroHne,  Morris, 
Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis. 
Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and 
Perrin— -45. 

JVb«s— Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  CofTman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  John- 
ton,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson, 
Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pen- 
dleton, George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Ma- 
thews, Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of 
Brooke,  VVila<m,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytoi,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart, 
Pleasants,  Gordtm,  Thompson  and  Massie — 51. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott  was  rejected. 

Mr  Martin  now  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  "  1841,"  and  inserting  "  1850," 
(for  tlie  time  of  re-apportionment  of  the  Representation  in  the  Legislature^ 

This  amendment  was  also  rejected  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

wJyc#— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Leiffh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield, 
Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Mason 
of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Vena- 
ble, SUiiard,  HoUaday,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Cul- 
peper, Scolt,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townaa, 
Miirtin,  Pleasants,  Massie,  Bates,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly  and  Perrin--43. 

JXbes — Messrs.  Jones,  Goode,  Anderson,  Cofiinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin, 
Johnsrin,  M*Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smitli,  Miller,  Baxter,  Logan,  Madison,  Mercer, 
Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor, 
DonalcUon,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars, 
Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge, 
Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders, 
Cabell,  Stuart,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Neale  and  Upshur — 53. 

The  question  was  at  length  taken  on  Mr.  Doddridge's  amendment  as  amended  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  viz: 

**  Afiet  the  year  1841,  and  every  tioenty  years  thereafter,  there  shall  be  a  new  ap- 
portionment of  Representation,  and  a  new  assessment  of  land  taxes  each  apportion- 
ment of  Representation  shall  be  made  in  the  following  manner  and  on  the  tollowing 
basis,  viz :  tne  number  of  free  white  inhabitants  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  the 
Federal  basis  in  the  Senate." 

When  the  vote  stood  as  follows : 

^es — Messrs.  Anderson,  Cofiman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson, 
M'Cov,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison ,)Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Hender- 
son, Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd, 
Pendleton,  George,  M*Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman. 
Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell 
of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  (Sibell,  Stuart,  Thomp- 
son and  Massie — 48. 

JVoes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chea- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler.  Nicholas, 
Clopton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh 
of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Moms, 
Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Lovall,  Prentis, 
Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coaher, 
Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 48. 

So  the  amendment  not  having  a  majority  in  its  favour  was  lost. 

p!^he  Conventiop  therefore,  have,  a  second  time,  rejected  the  proposition  to  baaa 
Representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates  on  the  white  population  exclosively.] 

Mr.  Cooke  now  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

He  said,  that  he  felt  himself  impelled  by  so  strong  a  sense  of  duty  to  state  hia 
views  of  the  subject  under  the  consiJeration  of  the  House,  that  even  at  that  late  hour 
of  the  day,  when  tlie  patience  and  the  physical  strength  of  his  auditors  had  been  worn 
out  by  a  protracted  and  agitating  session,  he  was  induced  to  throw  himself  on  the  in- 
dulgence of  that  honourable  body.  And  if,  (continued  Mr.  C.)  in  the  remarks  which 
I  propose  to  make,  I  shall  subject  myself  to  the  charge  of  egotism,  I  rely  with  confi- 
dence on  the  kindness  of  the  House,  and  shall  expect  their  mrgiveness ;  not  only  be- 
eaose  it  is  my  first  offence,  but  because  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pecoliar  position  ia 
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which  I  ftand,  renders  egotism  indispensable — absolutely  essential  to  the  exposition 
of  mj  views. 

Without  further  preamble^  then,  I  say,  that  from  the  year  1816,  and  T  might  safely 
say  from  a  much  earlier  period,  I  have  been  a  firm  and  zealous,  and  am  accused  of 
haying  been,  an  uncompromising  friend  of  reform.  I  am  one  of  tliree  persons,  all 
at  this  time  present,  and  members  of  this  honorable  body — I  allude  to  the  two  gentle- 
men  from  Berkeley,  (Gen.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Pendleton,)  who  in  the  month  of  February , 
1816,  gave  the  first  decided  impulse  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  reform  among  the 
people  of  Western  Virginia.  At  the  period  just  mentioned,  we  caused  a  circular  let- 
ter to  be  addressed  to  gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  in  con- 
sequence of  the  invitation  contained  in  it,  assembled,  to  the  number  of  some  twenty 
or  thirty,  in  the  month  of  May  following,  in  the  town  of  Winchester.  At  that  Con- 
vention, the  grievances  of  Middle  and  Western  Virginia,  and  the  most  efficient  means 
of  obtaining  redress,  were  the  topics  discussed  and  considered.  It  resulted  in  an  ear- 
nest appeal  to  the  friends  of  reform,  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  urging  them  to 
assemble  in  their  respective  counties  on  the  4tli  of  July  following,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  Delegates  to  a  Convention,  to  be  held  at  Staunton,  in  the  month  of  August 
following. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  assembling  that  general  Convention  of  the  friends  of  re- 
form, was  to  devise  means  for  effecting  a  full  and  free  Convention  of  the  people  of 
Virginia,  for  the  reform  of  her  institutions  ;  a  Convention  which  should  enforce,  by  a 
new,  or  amended  Constitution,  the  equal  rights  of  all  the  people  of  Virginia  ;  a  Conven- 
tion whieh  should  give  practical  eflfect  to  tne  great  political  principles  announced  in 
the  "  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  which  do  pertain  to  ihem 
and  their  posterity  ;'*  to  the  principles,  that  "  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  consequently 
derived  from,tAe  pcapUy^  and  that  ^^  a  majority  oi  the  people  have  an  indubitable,  un- 
alienable, and  indefeasible  ri^ht,"  to  controul  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth : 
Principles  wholly  disregarded  m  the  actual  Constitution  of  Virginia. 

A  Convention  of  the  friends  of  reform  was  held  at  Staunton  in  consequence  of  this 
appeal.  The  result  is  known ;  and  I  will  not  weary  you  by  pursuing  further  the 
history  of  that  popular  movement  which  at  length  resulted  in  the  assembling  of  tlus 
Convention. 

But  I  will  say,  and  I  say  it  proudly,  that,  from  the  time  of  that  first  movement  to 
the  day  on  which  I  address  you,  I  have  been  a  firm,  an  undeviating,  a  zealous,  aye, 
Sir,  an  ardent  friend  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  promotion,  the  enforcement,  of 
those  rights,  by  constitutional  reform,  has  ever  since  been,  and  still  is,  an  object  near 
and  dear  to  my  heart.  Notwithstanding  the  vicious  principle  of  representation  under 
which  this  body  was  elected — notwithstanding  that  provision  of  its  organic  law,  which 
gives  to  fifteen  thousand  citizens,  near  to  the  line  of  North  Carolina,  the  same  repre- 
sentation with  sixty  thousand  who  dwell  in  a  trans-AIlegbany  district,  I  did  not 
<<  despair  of  the  Republic."  I  did  not  abandon  the  hope,  to  which  I  had  clung  so 
long,  that  a  Constitution  would  be  formed,  by  which  the  equal  representation  of  the 
P^'^^  qf  Virginia  f  in  both  of  the  Legislative  bodies,  would  be  carried  into  full  effect. 
To  that  hope  I  clung  till  my  reason  told  me  to  despair  of  its  accomplishment.  After 
a  protracted,  an  obc^nate,  and  I  may  almost  say,  a  fierce  contest  in  this  Assembly  of 
several  weeks  duration,  it  was  but  too  apparent  that  victory  had  deserted  the  banner 
of  the  friends  of  reform — that  they  had  not  numerical  strengtli  in  this  Assembly  to 
carry  vaXjofuU  effect  the  principles  of  their  political  creed — that  the  effort  to  obtain  an 
equal  representation  of  the  people  of  Virginia  in  the  Oovemment  of  Virginia,  must  be 
abandoned  as  hopeless. 

But  still,  much  had  been  gained.  The  ramparts  of  the  old  Constitution  had  been 
defended,  it  is  true,  with  a  zeal,  an  ability,  and  a  gallantry,  that  must  extort  praise 
even  from  an  enemy.  Our  ranks  had  been  thinned,  and  many  of  our  attacks  had 
been  repelled.  But  we  were  neither  routed  nor  dismayed.  Thus  much,  at  least,  we 
had  attained :  It  was  given  up  on  all  hands,  that  the  actual  distribution  of  political 
power  through  the  territory,  and  among  the  people  of  Virginia,  under  the  existing 
Constitution,  was  too  grossly  unequal  to  be  longer  endured,  and  that  a  more  equitable 
plan  of  distribution  was  indispensably  necessary.  The  disfranchised  class  of  the 
non-freeholders,  too,  had  found  favour  in  the  eyes  ef  a  majority  of  this  Assembly ; 
and  it  was  ascertained,  that  a  Constitution  would  receive  its  assent,  by  which  four 
additional  classes,  to  wit:  small  freeholders,  reversioners  and  remainder-men,  lessees 
for  years,  and  house-keepers  paying  taxes,  should  be  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the 
■overeignty  of  the  country.  It  had  also  been  ascertained  to  be  the  sense  of  a  majo- 
rity of  this  body,  that  our  unwieldy  House  of  Delegates  should  be  reduced  in  number, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  Grovernment  diminished.  Other  useful  and  (economical  re- 
fbnns,  it  was  known  would  receive  its  sanction.  It  was  ascertained,  in  short,  th<it 
though  the  equal  representation  of  the  people  could  not  be  carried,  a  grea(  approxi* 
Biation  towaroB  it  was  attainably. 
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UndAr  these  eircamitances,  the  alternative  was  presented  to  the  friends  of  xeftan, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  abandoning  the  contest,  and  dissolving  this  Assembly,  without 
forming  any  Constitation,  or,  on  the  other,  of  endeavouring  to  effect  something  like 
a  fair  compromise  on  the  great  and  vexed  question  of  the  basia  of  Representation. 

I  contemplated,  as  was  my  dutj,  with  a  steady  eye,  the  alternative  thus  presented. 
I  saw  on  the  one  hand  the  continuance,  for  an  indefinite  period,  of  that  gross  ine- 
quality of  Representation  which  has  kept  Virginia,  for  thirteen  years,  in  a  state  of 
turmoil  and  confusion :  I  saw  the  hopes  of  my  disfranchised  fellow-citizens  blasted, 
and  their  passions  aroused  and  excited.  I  knew  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
of  Virginia  considered  themselves  iniquitouslv  held  in  a  state  of  political  bondage.  I 
knew  £at  threats  had  been  uttered,  within  the  fast  eighteen  months ;  not  loud  and  braw^- 
ling  menaces,  but  threats,  which,  b^  the  manner  in  which  they  were  uttered,  manifee- 
tea  8  cool,  stem,  deep^  and  determmed  purpose— threats,  *^  tmit  if  the  non-fieeholdeiw 
did  not  obtain  justice,  u  the  Convention  then  anticipated,  thev  would  no  longer  submit 
to  the  laws  and  the  constituted  authorities :  that  they  would  refuse  to  labour  on  the 
roads,"  (a  rank  and  palpable  grievance) — ^'^  that  thej  would  refuse  to  pay  county  le- 
vies and  taxes — and  to  perform  militia  duty ;  that  if  the  constituted  authorities  at- 
tempted to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  taxes,  levies,  fines,  and  penalties,  they  would 
resist  force  with  force."  1  knew,  bv  the  result  of  a  private  Census,  that  in  the  county 
of  Frederick  alone,  there  were  no  less  than  ttoo  thousand  two  hundred  of  these  dis- 
franchised citizens — men  of  full  age — and  that  they  bore  to  the  fireeholders  the  pro- 
portion of  nearly  nine  to  five. 

I  shuddered  at  the  probable  result  of  a  conflict,  begun  by  a  stubborn  refusal  to  obey 
the  constituted  authorities — proceeding  next  to  an  attempt,  bv  those  authorities,  to 
enforce  obedience  by  iheposse  comitatus — ^then  a  tumultuaiy  and  successful  resistance, 
ripening  fast  into  organized  insurrection — a  military  array  for  its  suppression — the 
passions  of  the  oppressed  and  disfranchised  classes  at  length  aroused  to  frenzy — and 
then — a  civil  war  with  all  its  concomitant  horrors — houses,  villages,  and  towns  redu> 
ced  to  ashes,  and  many  a  stricken  field  strewed  with  the  mangled  corpses  of  our  citi« 
tens,  and  drenched  with  the  best  blood  of  Virginia. 

Believe  me.  Sir,  this  is  no  rhetorical  war;  no  fancy  picture.  I  tell  you.  Sir,  for  I 
know  Uf  that  so  sure  as  God  is  in  heaven,  the  separation  of  this  Assembly,  without 
redressing,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  grievances  of  the  non-freeholders,  will  be 
the  signal  for  resistance,  passive  at  firsts  to  the  constituted  authorities.  And  he  has 
read  in  vain  the  history  of  past  a^es  and  other  times — and  the  history  of  our  own 
revolutionary  struggle  more  especially,  who  does  not  see  that  even  passitti  resistance 
must  and  wUl  produce  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence—that thai  attempt  will  arouse  the  passions  of  the  oppressed,  and  that  civil  war 
will  be  the  result. 

This,  Mr.  President,  was  one  of  the  alternatives,  carried  out  to  its  results,  presented 
by  the  refusal  of  a  majority  of  this  Assembly  to  recognize  the  equal  rights  of  the  people 
to  Representation  in  the  Legislative  bodies.  The  other,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  aban- 
donment of  long  cherished  hopes — the  sacrifice  of  a  great  principle — a  principle  coe- 
val with  the  Republic  itself,  and  endeared  to  us  by  its  nssociation  with  all  those  early 
feeUngs  of  enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  story  of  the  Revolution.  But  in  abandoning 
those  nopes,  we  did  but  bow  to  the  supreme  law  of  necessity — in  sacrificing  that  prin- 
ciple we  offered  it  up  on  the  altar  of  the  public  safety.  The  choice  was  painful  but 
not  difficult. 

The  friends  of  reform  in  this  Assembly,  unanimously  determined  that  it  was  due  to 
the  country  to  attempt,  at  leojit,  to  negotiate  a  compromise  basis  of  Representation. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  sort  was  made  on  the  18th  of  November,  by  the  worthy 
gentleman  from  Goochland,  (Governor  Pleasants.)  As  one  of  the  friends  of  reform, 
and  of  concifiation  too,  he  proposed,  in  effect,  that  preserving  the  equal  Represen- 
tation of  the  people^  in  the  most  numerous  branch  of^  the  Legislature,  we  should  ex- 
tend the  number  of^  the  Senate  to  tliirty-six,  in  deference  to  the  expressed  wishes  of 
our  political  opponents,  and  distribute  tlie  Representation  in  that  body,  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  on  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers.  A  manifest  improvement  in 
the  temper  of  the  body  was  produced  by  the  proposition  itself,  but  more  especially  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  announced,  and  by  the  patriotic  feelings  by  which  it  was 
evidently  dictated. 

That  proposition  was  still  on  the  table,  undisposed  of,  when,  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, a  second  plan  of  a  comnromise-basis  of  Representation  was  ofi*ered  to  the  con- 
■ideration  of  tne  House  by  the  gentleman  firom  Albemarle,  (General  Gordon.)  He 
avowed  it  to  be  his  purpose  to  conciliate  both  parties,  by  throwing  out  of  view,  alto- 
gether, the  vexed  questions  concerning  the  basis  of  Representation,  which  had  a^- 
tated  for  weeks,  not  only  this  Assembly,  but  the  whole  people  of  Vir^nia,  and  which 
had  led  to  no  result,  save  only  the  absolute  certainty,  that  a  majority  of  this  body 
could  not  be  brought  to  unite  m  any  one  principle  of  representation  wnich  should  be 
the  common  basis  of  both  of  the  LegisUUve  bodies.    He  recommended  an  arbitrary 
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tpportionment  of  representation,  in  which  no  express  reference  shonld  he  bad,  either 
to  the  principle  of  the  equal  representation  of  the  white  people,  or  to  the  principle  of 
the  representation  of  Federal  numbers,  or  to  the  principle  of  tlie  compound  ratio  of 
white  population  and  taxation,  or  to  any  other  of  the  debateable,  and  lon^  debated 
propositions  which  had  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  body ;  an  apportionment,  in 
which  the  sole  object  should  be  an  equitable  compromise,  so  far  as  any  compromise 
can  be  equitable,  of  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  the  East  and  the  West,  with  a  tacit 
Mving  ot  the  principles  on  which  those  pretensions  were  founded,  and  a  postpone- 
ment of  their  discussion  till  some  future  period  more  auspicious  to  their  harmonioiM 
adjustment. 

The  actual  distribution  of  power  contemplated  by  his  proposition,  was,  that  in  a 
House  of  Delegates  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members, "  twenty-six  should  be 
elected  from  that  part  of  Virginia  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains ;  twenty- 
four  from  the  Valley  between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Blue  Ridge ',  thirty-seven  from 
the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  of  Tide- water ;  and  thirty-three  from  the  country  below 
the  fiills  of  the  rivers."  And  thaL  in  a  Senate  of  twenty-four,  there  should  be  ten 
Senators  from  the  country  west  of^  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Mountains,  and  fourteen  from 
the  country  east  of  those  Mountains.  He  has  since  modified  his  proposition  by 
chanffin^  the  number  of  members  in  both  bodies,  without  chan^ff  materially  the 
distribution  of  power.  His  proposition,  now  under  consideration  is,  Uiat  ^  the  Honse 
of  Delegates  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  members,  of  whom 
twenty-nine  shall  be  elected  from  the  district  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains ; 
twenty-four  from  the  Valley  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge;  forty  from  Uie 
Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  ot  tide- water,  and  thirty-four  thence  below."  And  that  the 
Senate  shall  consist  of  thirty-two  members,  of  whom  *'  there  shall  be  thirteen  weet 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Mountains,  and  nineteen  east  of  those  Mountains." 

I  have  said.  Sir.  that  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  was  offered 
to  the  House  on  the  ^th  of  November.  I  had  previously  examined,  in  concert  with 
ray  friend  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Groochland, 
by  comparing  its  results  with  those  of  the  white  population  basis,  which  we  consi- 
dered the  true  standard  whereby  to  measure,  by  the  extent  of  their  aberration  from  it. 
the  feasibility  of  all  plans  of  compromise  whatever.  We  now  instituted  a  critical  and 
laborious  examination  of  the  compromise-basis  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Albe- 
marle. We  took  next  a  relative  or  comparative  view  of  both  of  these  plans,  in  all  their 
bearings  and  aspects — in  their  operation  on  each  section  of  the  State,  and  on  the  whole 
State — in  their  principles,  so  far  as  any  principle  was  involved,  and  in  their  practical 
results — in  their  probable  effects  on  the  various  and  apparently  conflicting  interests  c€ 
the  different  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  at  present,  and  on  the  same  interests,  when 
the  relative  situation  of  those  parts  should  be  changed,  as  it  probably  would  be,  by  the 
unequal  ratios  of  the  increase  of  their  population.  The  result  of  this  examination 
was  a  deliberate  and  well  considered  preference  for  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from 
Albemarle,  in  regard  to  the  present  or  actual  distriinUion  of  political  power.  We  con- 
sidered it,  however,  a  great  defect  in  the  plan,  that  it  provided  no  rule  for  fbture  ap- 
portionment, so  as  to  adapt  itself,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  varying  population  of  the 
different  sections  of  tiie  Commonwealth ;  the  attempt  to  frame  such  a  rule  having  been 
abandoned,  or  rather  never  made  by  its  author,  because  he  considered  that  the  very 
attempt  would  bring  into  instant  conflict  the  discordant  pretensions  of  the  contending 
parties,  which  it  was  the  main  object  of  his  plan  to  keep  in  a  state  of  quiescence.  But, 
even  in  this  respect,  we  considered  hid  plan  a  more  acceptable  compromise  to  the  West 
than  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Goochland,  because  we  deemed  it  the  interest  of  that 
comparatively  non-slave-holding  part  of  tlie  Commonwealth  to  Imve  no  prtTic^le  at  aU 
of  re-apportionment  rather  than  a  principle,  which,  in  all  time  to  come,  would  make 
every  Jive  slaves  in  the  East  equal  to  three  citizens  in  the  West  in  the  organization  of  the 
Senate,  a  bodu  invested  widt  power  to  negative  every  €Lct  of  legislation  proposed  by  ike 
House  of  Duegaics,  however  vital  in  importance  to  the  people  of  Western  Virginia. 

Impressed  with  tJiese  views  of  tlie  character  of  the  two  plans  of  compromise,  and 
deeply  impressed,  too,  with  the  critical,  if  not  dangerous,  state  to  which  the  dissensiong 
of  this  Assembly  had  brought  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  we  resolved  to  mako 
an  effort,  at  least,  to  foster  thai  spirit  of  conciliation  then  so  recently  mamfesied.  We 
resolved  to  commence  with  an  attempt  to  unite  the  friends  of  reform  in  some  scheme 
of  compromise  to  be  afterwards  tendered  to  our  fellow-citizens  from  the  East  and  the 
South.  We  accordingly  effected  a  meeting,  on  the  27th  of  November,  of  the  forty- 
nine  members,  or  a  great  portion  of  them,  who  had  voted  for  the  first  resolution  of  the 
Legislative  Committee,  recommending  that  ''  representation  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates should  be  apportioned  with  regard  to  white  population  exclusively."  The  die- 
cussions  which  took  place  at  that  meeting  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  considerable  nwmr 
her,  at  least,  of  the  Western  members,  felt  a  decided  preference  for  the  scheme  of  ^e 
gentleman  from  Goochland.  The  meeting  resulted  m  the  appointment  of  a  Commit- 
tee, consisting  of  a  gentleman  from  the  Irans-AUeghany  district  and  myself,  to  con- 
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fer,  on  the  fbllowmg  day,  with  those  members  of  the  forty-mne  who  represented  the 
districts  Ijing  But  of  the  Ridge — to  ascertain  whether  they  could  unite  in  any  schema 
of  compromise  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Western  members,  and  to  report  the 
result  to  a  second  meeting  of  the  forty-nine  members,  to  be  held  on  the  following 
evening.  The  Committee  which  I  have  mentioned  did  accordingly  confer,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  day,  with  all  the  members  before  alluded  to,  East  of  the  Ridge, 
except  the  venerable  Ex-rresident  of  this  body,  who  bad  not  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  evening  before.  The  result  was,  that  the  members  of  the  forty-nine  residing  East 
<^the  Ridge,  concurred  in  recommending  to  their  political  friends  of  the  West,  acorn- 
promise  scheme  of  representation  exactly  according  in  the  actual  distribution  of  power 
with  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle.  The  scheme  proposed  by  those  gentle- 
men was,  a  House  of  Delegates  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members,  and  a  Senate 
of  thirty-six :  the  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  to  be  distributed,  fifty  to  ib^ 
West  and  seventjr  to  the  East;  those  of  the  Senate,  fifteen  to  the  West  and  twenty-one 
to  the  East:  ''this  apportionment  of  representation  to  remain  unchanged  till  the  year 
1841,  when,  and  at  the  expiration  of  every  ten  years  thereafter,  a  re-apportionment  of 
representation  may  be  made  by  law  in  regard  to  the  House  of  Delegates."  The  gen- 
tlemen in  question  also  desired  the  Committee  to  report  that  "  they  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  peremptorily  pledged,  in  any  and  all  events,  to  vote  for  the  final  adop- 
tion of  the  scheme  recommended,  but  merely  as  ofifering  a  plan,  which,  as  then  ad- 
.  vised,  they  were  determined  to  support,  should  it  prove  acceptable  to  their  poUttcal 
friends  of  the  West." 

The  report  was  made  to  a  second  meeting  of  the  forty-nine,  or  a  considerable  nart 
of  them,  held  on  the  evening  of  the  28th.  At  that  meeting  the  gentleman  from  Albe- 
marle attended,  and  explained  his  scheme  of  representation.  But  a  still  more  decided 
preference  was  bv  this  time  manifested  for  the  scheme  originally  pronosed  by  the 

Jrentleman  from  (jK>ochIand,  to  wit,  the  white  basis f  as  it  is  coll^,  in  the  House  of  De- 
egates,  and  Federal  numbers  in  the  Senate :  So  decided  a  preference,  that,  when  the 
opinions  of  all  the  genUemen  were  ascertained  seriatim,y  it  was  found  that  the  scheme 
of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  had  no  advocates  except  himself,  my  friend  fVom 
Loudoun,  and  myself.  That  gentleman  and  myself  still  retained,  and  disthutly  ez- 
pressedf  our  decided  preference  for  the  scheme  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle :  but 
we  frankly  stated  to  our  political  friends,  that,  as  the  great  object  in  view  was  a  har- 
monious co-operation  of  all  the  friends  of  reform  in  one  plan  of  compromise,  in  order 
that  it  might,  on  that  account,  attract  a  more  respectful  consideration  when  offered  to 
our  fellow-citizens  in  the  Convention  from  the  Last  and  tlie  South,  and  as  we  had  no 
insuperable  objection  to  the  plan  in  which  they  had  thus  united,  we  would,  in  defer- 
ence to  their  opinions,  and  to  promote  the  great  cause  of  Constitutional  reform,  waive 
our  opinions,  and, concur  with  them  in  supporting  their  favorite  plan,  to  the  extent  of 
voting  for  it,  and  ^ving  it  a  fair  trial  in  the  Convention.  The  gentleman  from  Albe- 
marle did  not  join  m  this  promise — a  promise  which  we  had  aflerwards  cause  to  regrets. 
For,  by  this  gratuitous  promise,  made  in  tlie  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  promoting  the  great  object  we  bad  so  much  at  heart,  we  aione  were  pledged, 
or  so  considered  ourselves,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to  vote  against  the  scheme 
we  preferred,  and  in  favor  of  that  which  we  thought  the  worst  of  the  two,  while  it  was 
distinctly  understood  that  the  other  members  were  not  pledged  to  adhere  to  the  opi- 
nions then  entertained  and  expressed.  It  is  proper,  Sir,  that  I  should  here  remark, 
that  the  meetings  in  question  were  held  with  open  doors,  and  that  there  were  specta- 
tors present  at  one  or  both  of  them.  I  will  ada,  that  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle, 
who  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  make  his  plan  acceptable  to  the  meeting,  was  under 
no  sort  of  pledge,  expreHs  or  implied,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Loudoun  and  myself  preferred  his  plan  to  that  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Gooch- 
land. I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  he  mentioned  the  fact,  as  he  had  a  right  to 
do,  to  all  with  whom  he  conversed  on  the  subject.  And  in  fact.  Sir,  our  opinion,  from 
the  publicity  of  the  meetings,  and  the  ciroumstance  I  have  just  mentioned,  was  as  no- 
torious in  this  body,  from  the  very  time  of  those  meetings,  in  the  last  week  in  Novem- 
ber, as  if  it  had  been  published  m  the  newspapers  of  Richmond.  This  fact  I  state, 
without  the  hazard  of  contradiction.  And  I  state  it,  Sir,  with  reference  to  a  most  ex- 
traordinary and  most  groundless  opinion,  which  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  party 
have  ventured  to  express,  that  their  strenuous  efibrts  to  carry  their  favorite  plan  of 
representation  had  been  frustrated  by  our  indiscretion  in  letting  it  be  understood  by 
the  g^entlemen  of  the  opposite  party,  that  though  we  meant  to  vote  for  that  plan,  and 
^ve  it  a  fair  trial,  we  would  eventually  vote  for  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle, 
u  the  Western  plan  should  be  defeated.  Sir,  the  idea  that  we  had  it  in  our  power  to 
conceal  our  opinion,  after  it  had  been  so  openly  expressed  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Western  plan  as  a  party-measure,  is  utterly  ridiculous,  and  the  imputation  thrown  on 
us  is  gratuitous  and  unfounded. 

Moreover,  Sir,  I  will  take  leave  to  say,  that  however  wise  and  profound  the  schema 
of  attrMstmg  to  a  great  political  measure  the  support  of  its  enemies,  who  are  the  ma* 
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jority,  by  the  obfltinate  adherence  to  it  of  iti  friends,  who  are  the  minority — ^however 
justifiable  it  may  seem  to  veteran  politiciiLns  to  bold  out  a  false  and  delusive  impres* 
■ion,  in  a  conflict  like  this,  which  ianot  a  conjUa  of  principle^  but  a  question  of  pre- 
ference between  two  plmis,  both  of  them  at  war  with  true  principles,  that  they  mean 
to  adhere  to  their  own  favorite  scheme,  even  to  the  point  ot  breaking  up  the  Conven- 
tion or  renderinjg  it  wholly  abortive — however  justifiable  it  may  seem  to  them  to  sport 
with  the  patriotic  fears  of  their  opponents,  and  turn  their  yery  virtues  against  them-» 
I,  for  one,  have  not  been  accustomed  to  such  projects,  and  practices,  have  had  no  part 
in  them,  and  toiU  have  none.  I  will  not  consent  to  practice  afraiost  my  countrymen 
and  fellow-citizens,  if  they  are  my  political  opponents,  the  tricks  and  ^ vices  of  hoe- 
tile  diplomacy.  And  1  will  add,  before  I  dismiss  this  unpleasant  subject,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Loudoun  and  myself  caidd  not,  even  if  we  had  been  inclined,  fi^m 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  have  aided  in  the  prosecution  of  such  schemes  and 
devices. 

But  to  return  to  the  promise  given  by  that  gentleman  and  myself  to  vote  for  the 
compromise-basis  proposed  by  the  member  from  Goochland,  and  adopted  by  the  Wee- 
tern  members.  On  the  30th  of  November,  I  offered  the  plan  in  question  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Convention,  as  a  plan  adapted  by  the  Western  members ,  m  the  spirit  of 
compromise,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  vxndd  be  acceniable  to  the  East.  It  had  not  that  good 
fortune.  My  friend  from  Loudoun  and  myself  considered  its  fate  as  sealed  on  the  5th 
of  December,  hy  two  successive  votes.  First,  by  a  vote  of  50  to  45,  adopting  the  plan 
of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  providing  zl  present  apportionment  of  representation ; 
the  Western  plan  then  lying  on  the  table  andfuUy  understood.  Second,  and  more  deci- 
sively, if  possible,  by  a  vote  of  50  to  45,  rejecting  a  resolution  offered  by  the  jgentleman 
fVom  Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge,)  by  which  it  was  provided  that  representation  should 
hereafter  be  apportioned  on  the  Western  plan,  to  wit :  in  the  House  of  Delegates  on  the 
basis  of  white  population,  and  in  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers.  This 
would  seem  to  have  been  decisive  enough.  And  by  voting  as  we  did,  with  the  mi- 
nority, on  both  of  these  occasions,  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  and  myself^  had  fully 
performed,  and  had  a  right  to  consider  ourselves  released  from,  our  pronuse  to  give 
the  Western  plan,  which  we  disapproved,  a  fair  trial  in  this  body.  Moreover,  after 
those  votes  it  ceased  to  be  a  plan  of  compromise,  and  as  a  plan  of  compromise  alone 
had  we  promised  it  our  support.  But  operated  on  by  the  solicitations  of  our  political 
friends,  who  were  now  heartily  embarked  in  it  as  a  party-measure,  and  who  did  not 
consider  the  votes  I  have  just  mentioned  as  decisive,  we  reluctantly  cqpsented  to  give 
it  another  trial,  expressly  announcing  our  determination  to  abandon  it  and  vote  for 
what  we  considered  the  preferable  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  when  the 
former  should  be  a^in  rejected. 

In  compliance  with  that  premise  we  again  voted  on  yesterday,  against  the  plan  of 
the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  when  it  was  perfectly  well  understood  that  the  vote 
was  a  test  of  the  relative  strength  of  his  plan  and  that  of  the  Western  members.  His 
plan  was  again  sustained  by  a  vote  of  50  to  46,  and  the  Chair  was  understood  to  de- 
cide, expressly,  that  by  that  vote  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  was 
finally  adopted,  and  that  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  proposing 
a  new  plan  of  representation,  offered  immediately  after,  could  not  be  considered,  ana 
that  it  was  not  in  order  to  offer  it  till  the  House  had  first  agreed  to  re-consider  the  re- 
solution then  recently  adopted.  The  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield 
was  then  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  House  adioumed. 

The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  and  myself  having  thus  thrice  voted  for  the  Western 
plan,  and  having  seen  it  thrice  defeated,  and  each  time  by  the  same  vote  of  50  mem- 
Ders,  considered  it  as  finally  disposed  of,  and  did  not  imagine  that  its  warmest  friends 
indulged  the  hope  of  resuscitating  it,  or  meant  again  to  try  it.  Wo  considered  our- 
selves, therefore,  fully  at  liberty  to  support  the  plan  which  we  originally  preferred, 
and  still  continued  to  prefer,  to  that  which  had  just  been  lost.  We  considered  tlie 
plan  alluded  to,  that  ot  the  gentleman  from  Albemorle,  as  imperilled  by  the  new  pro- 
position of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  which  we  feared  would  be  brought  on 
and  supported  by  an  Eastern  minority,  by  means  of  a  successful  motion  to  re-consider 
the  plan  adopted  yesterday.  We  had  procured  a  manuscript  copy  of  this  new  plan, 
afler  the  rising  ofue  House,  and  had  critically  examined  it.  We  considered  it  utterly 
inadmissible — utterly  destructive  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  West — and  one 
which  a  majority  of^the  people  of  Virffinia  would  inevitably  reject.  Knowing  the 
high  standing  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  with  his  party,  we  entertainea  seri- 
ous apprehensions  that  it  would  unite  the  voices  of  a  majority  of  this  body.  To  pre- 
vent a  result  so  calamitous  to  Virginia,  so  destructive  of  all  our  hopes,  we  stated  our 
views  to  the  worthy  member  from  Ricnmond,  (Mr.  Neale,)  whom  we  knew  to  be  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  effect  a  fair  and  honorable  compromise — told  him  how  odious  the 
plan  in  question  would  be  to  the  people  of  the  West,  and  earnestly  requested  him  to 
nave  it  withdrawn,  if  ponible,  stating  our  belief  that  if  it  were  withdrawn,  many  of 
onr  Western  friends,  having  now  finally  lost  their  favorite  measure,  would  unite  with 
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the  East  in  maUimng  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  winch  we  told  ham, 
as  indeed  he  knew  before,  we  preferred,  ourselves,  to  the  Western  plan  which  had 
been  lost. 

He  promised  to  comply  with  oar  request,  and  he  performed  his  promise ;  but  was 
unable,  it  seems,  to  prevail  on  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  to  withdraw  bis  reso- 
lution. That  resolution  has  been  this  day  rejected,  to  my  no  small  satisfaction,  by  a 
decisive  majority. 

The  friends  of  the  Western  plan,  hoping  against  hope,  have  to-day  subjected  it  to 
another  test,  by  moving  it  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment  to  the  plan  mthe  gentleman 
from  Albemarle.  The  gentleman  from  Loudoun  and  myself,  grovemed  more  by  a 
punctilio  of  honour,  than  by  any  obligation  to  perform  again  uie  promise,  already 
thrice  fulfilled,  twice  on  the  5th  of  December,  and  once  yesterday,  have  again  on  this 
day  fulfilled,  for  the  last  time,  the  gratuitous  and  ill-judged  -promise  which  we^ve 
to  the  friends  of  that  measure,  because  they  were  also  our  political  friends.  With 
our  assistance  it  has  at  length  obtained  the  votes  of  half  the  body,  and  has  just  been 
rejected  by  an  equal  division  of  the  House.  1  trust  that  it  is  at  last  disposed  of.  I  feel 
that  I  have  pushed  my  fidelitv  to  a  gratuitous  promise  to  on  extreme,  and  I  rejoice 
that  I  am  released  from  it.  1  have  paid  the  debt  which  1  owed  to  my  party,  I  pro- 
ceed to  pay  that  which  I  owe  to  my  country.  The  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Albemarle  which  I  thought  had  been  finally  adopted  by  the  vote  of  yesterday,  is  now 
on  its  final  passage. 

I  have  said  that  my  friend  from  Loudoun  and  myself  prefer  that  scheme  to  the 
compromise  plan  of  representation  which  we  have  thus  for  supported.  I  have  sug- 
gested, already,  one  of  our  reasons  for  that  preference.  1  proceed  to  state  other  rea- 
sons which  have  led  us  to  this  conclusion. 

Before  I  do  so,  however,  I  must  premise  that  the  critical  investigations  which  I 
have  been  compelled,  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  make,  respecting  the  relative  population 
in  1829,  of  the  four  great  sections  into  wHich  the  State  is  divided,  have  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  conjectural  statement  made  by  the  Auditor  is  for  from  being  accu- 
rate. Indeed,  he  himself  states,  that  '*  the  white  and  slave  tythables  have  been  in 
some  instances  supplied  by  conjecture,  the  returns  being  imperfect,  or  altogether 
wanting.'*  And  again,  **  tnat  there  are  so  many  probable  errors  in  the  data  upon 
which  Uie  population  of  1^20  is  estimated,  that  he  etitertains  considerable  doubt  of 
its  correctness."  A  conclusive  proof  with  me,  if  furtlier  proof  were  wanted  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  his  estimate,  is,  that  he  reports  tlie  county  of  Loudoun,  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  State,  as  containing  some /our  thousand  fewer  people  in  1829  than 
it  contained  in  1820.  Other  results  might  be  mentioned,  equally  erroneous;  but  it  is 
superfluous. 

Rejecting  his  estimate,  then,  as  clearly  erroneous,  I  •made  an  estimate,  for  myself, 
of  the  population  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  comparing  the 
Census  of  1810  with  that  of  lr20 ;  and  having  thus  ascertained  the  actual  increase  of 
population  in  each  division,  between  those  periods,  I  assumed  that  they  had  respec- 
tively continued  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  from  1820  to  1829.  Having  calculated 
.  the  increase  in  each  division  in  this  mode,  which  I  venture  to  assert  presents  a  nearer 
approximation  to  the  truth  than  any  other  which  can  be  resorted  to,  short  of  an  aotnal 
Census,  I  arrived  at  these  results  : 

The  Auditor  estimates  the  actual  white  population  of  the  State  to  be  682,261. 

By  my  calculation  it  is  but  671,017. 

This  variance  would  not  be  very  material  as  to  the  results  we  have  in  view,  if  the 
excess  were  distributed  amon^  the  four  divisions  with  any  thine  like  equality.  But 
it  so  happens,  that  of  the  whole  excess,  amounting  to  eleven  thousand  two  bundred 
and  forty-four,  he  has  given  to  the  trans- Alleghany  district  the  benefit  of  no  less  than 
ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-six.  The  error  would,  therefore,  have  a  verj 
injurious  efifect  on  tlie  Valley  country  in  tlie  distribution  of  representation  either  ac- 
cording to  Federal  numbers  or  white  population.  The  following  statement  presents  « 
relative  view  of  the  two  estimates,  in  regard  to  the  white  population  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Ridee. 

The  trans- Alleghany  countr3r  contains,  according  to  the  Auditor's  estimate,    181,384 
The  same  country  by  my  estimate,  170,708 

Difference,  as  before  stated,  10,676 

The  Valley  country  contains,  by  the  Auditor's  estimate,  138,131 

The  same  country  contains,  by  my  estunate,  137,041 

Difference,  only,  1/191 

Tlie  whole  country  west  of  the  Ridge  contains,  by  the  Auditor's  estimate,     319,516 
The  same  country  contains,  by  my  estimate,  but  307,749 
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I  will  fbrther  remark,  that  in  making  to  the  trans- Alleffhany  comitry  the  conces- 
mon  that  it  has  increased  in  population,  daring  Uie  last  nme  years,  as  fast  as  it  in- 
creased between  1810  and  1^30, 1  have  done  it  ample  justice,  and  probably  more  than 
justice. 

It  is  a  new  country ;  and,  like  all  new  countries,  it  is  increasing  fast  in  population. 
But  like  all  new  countries,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  a  full  population,  the  more 
slowly  does  it  increase.  On  this  subject  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  For  the  gen- 
tleman from  Augusta,  (Mr.  John8on,Mn  the  able  argument  which  he  delivered,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  subject  of  the  apportionment  b£ 
representation,  presented  to  us  the  actual  rate  of  the  increase  of  population,  in  the  dis- 
trict in  question,  in  three  periods  of  ten  years  each.  On  his  calculation,  the  fullest 
reliance  may  be  placed.  And  he  told  us,  that  by  comparing  the  Censuses  of  1790, 
1800, 1810,  and  1820,  he  had  arrived  at  the  following  results :  The  population  of  th« 
trans- Alleghany  country  increased, 

Between  1790  and  1800,        83|  per  cent. 
Between  1800  and  1810,        47    percent. 
Between  1810  and  1820,        27^  per  cent. 
Thus  it  appears  that  during  those  three  periods,  of  ten  years  each,  the  population  of 
that  country  increased  in  a  rapidly  decreasing  ratio.    If  the  ratio  of  increase  has  con- 
tinued to  sink  in  the  same  proportion,  the  actual  increase  of  the  last  nine  years  is 
probably  not  more  than  fifteen  per  cent.  I  say  probably,  because  I  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  of  making  the  calculation.    But  the  Auditor  estimates  the  increase,  I  think 
at  about  forty  per  oent.  I  have  said  enough,  I  presume  to  show,  that  in  my  estimate 
of  the  population  of  the  trans- Alleghany  district,  I  have  done  it  ample  justice,  if  not 
more  than  justice. 

Takinff  my  estimate,  then,  of  the  relative  population  of  the  four  great  districts  as 
correct,  (for  I  have  made  an  estimate  of  oU ,  though  I  have  not  stated  the  precise 
number  of  the  two  £astem  districts,)  and  applying  to  the  actual  population,  in  1829, 
BO  ascertained,  the  two  plans  of  apportioning  representation  between  which  I  am  in- 
stituting a  comparison,  we  have  the  following  results  in  a  House  of  Delegates  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and  a  Senate  of  thirty-two,  the  numbers  assumed  in  the 
plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle. 

Western  Plan. 
According  to  the  Western  Plan,  to  wit :  the  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Dele^^ates, 

and  thtf  Federal  basis  (or  all  the  free  persons  and  three-fifUis  of  the  slaves)  m  the 

Senate. 
The  eountry  west  of  the  Ridge  is  entitled,  in  tke  House  of  Delegates  to  members, 

58.25or  "K  »  ^58 

The  country  east  of  the  Ridge  to  members,  68.75  or  69 

£astem  majority,  11 

The  country  west  of  the  Ridge  is  entitled,  in  the  Senate  to  members  11.19  or        11 
The  countiy  east  of  the  Ridge  to  members  20.81  or  21 

Eastern  majority,  10 

Plan  of  the  member  from  Mbemarle. 
According  to  the  plan  of  the  member  from  Albemarle,  (which  proposes,  as  I  have 
said,  an  arbitrary  distribution  of  representation)  in  the 

House  of  Delegates f 
The  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  is  afiowed,  members  t29 

The  Valley  country  is  allowed,  members  ^ 

The  whole  country  toest  of  the  Ridge^  63 

The  country  east  of  the  Ridge,  74 

Eastern  majority,  "SI 

Tn  the  Senate, 
The  eountry  west  of  the  Ridge  is  allowed  members  13 

Tlie  count^  east  of  the  Ridge,  members  19 

Eastern  majority,  6 

In  a  Senate  of  thirty-two,  distributed  accordinff  to  vjhUe  popttUUicn  alone, 
The  country  west  of  the  Ridge  would  be  entiued  to  members  14f  or  15 

The  conntiy  east  of  the  Ridge  to  members  17|  or  IT 
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It  sMmi,  then,  that  by  the  Western  Plan  the  Eastern  majority  in  the  Ifytm  ^  IkU- 
gales  is  ten  members,  or  about  one-thirtenUh  of  the  whole  body,  less  than  by  the  plan 
of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle.  And  that  by  the  same  Western  Plan  the  Eastern 
majority  in  the  Henate  is  four  members,  or  one-eighth  of  the  whole  body,  greater  than 
by  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle.  In  other  words,  the  Hesl  gains  more 
in  the  Senate^  by  the  plan  of  tlie  member  from  Albemarle,  compared  with  the  Western 
Plan,  than  it  loses  in  the  House  of  DelegateSy  by  a  comparison  of  the  same  plans.  Tha 
plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  therefore,  confers  more  poteer  on  the  West  thmn 
the  plan  which  is  so  strangely  preferred  by  the  Western  members.  1  apprehend  that  this 
statement  alone  would  justify  the  preference  which  I,  as  a  Western  member,  boond 
by  duty  and  led  by  inclmation  to  obtain  aa  much  power  as  I  can  for  my  constitueDtSi 
within  the  hmits  of  justice,  entertain  for  the  plan  of  the  member  from  Albemarle. 
The  weight  allowed  to  the  West,  by  his  plan,  in  the  Senate,  is  only  one  and  two- 
thirds,  or  two  members  less  than  that  to  which  it  is  entitled  on  the  true,  but  unat- 
tainable basis  of  white  population.  According  to  the  Western  Plan,  to  carry  any  bill 
in  the  Senate,  no  matter  how  vitally  important  to  Western  interests,  the  West  must 
invoke  the  aid  of  stjc  out  of  the  twenty ^ne  Eastern  Senators.  A  matter  1  should 
apprehend  in  some  cases,  of  no  easy  attainment.  Whereas,  according  to  the  other 
plan,  a  Western  measure  can  be  carried  in  the  Senate,  by  the  aid  of  four  Eastern 
Senators  only — a  thinjf,  I  conceive,  always  attainable,  haying  reference  to  obyiooa 
circumstances,  provided  the  measure  be  just  in  itself.  The  obvious  consideration, 
that  the  Senate  will  be  invested  with  the  power  to  negative  all  biils  whaterer  sent  to  it 
by  the  House  of  Delegates,  hes  on  the  surface  of  the  subject,  has  been  already  ad- 
yerted  to,  and  need  not  be  further  insisted  on. 

EntertaininjT  these  views  of  the  subject,  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the 
groundd  of  tliat  strong  and  decided  preterence  manifested  by  the  Western  members 
for  the  plan  of  representation  which  they  have  supported.  1  have  heard  but  one  rea» 
son  in  favour  of  it,  which  I  think  even  a  feasible  one.  It  is,  that  at  some  future  and 
far  dbtant  day,  (which  tliey  beUeve,  however,  to  be  not  so  distant,)  the  comparatiyely 
rapid  increase  of  population  west  of  the  mountains  will  counteract  the  inequality  in 
the  Senate  which  they  are  willing  to  submit  to  at  present  What  changes  may  b« 
wrought  by  time  in  Uie  relative  population  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  country,  no 
man  can  tell.  But  I,  for  one,  am  more  tlian  sceptical  in  regard  to  their  sanguine  cal- 
culations of  the  rapid  and  sustained  increase  of  Western  population.  The  rapid  ifs- 
eline  of  the  ratio  of  increase  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  the  natural  and 
permanent  causes  of  that  decline,  have  been  already  adverted  to.  The  increase  in 
the  Valley  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  exceedingly  small,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  expect  any  favourable  change,  which  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  east  of  tiie  Ridge.  The  mistake  in  the  Auditor's  eet^ 
mate,  already  noticed,  has  given  a  temporary  countenance  to  these  sanguine  calcula- 
tions ;  but  tliis  illusion  will  be  dispelled  by  the  approaching  Census.  1  may  be  mie> 
taken  in  these  views,  but  they  are  sustained  by  the  able  argument  of  the  gentleman 
fh>m  Augusta,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted.  The  number  and  extent  of  sterile 
and  inarable  mountains  in  tlie  West,  and  the  comparatively  unbroken  surface  of  the 
Eastern  country,  are  elements  in  any  sound  calculation  of  the  future  population  <^ 
the  two  regions,  too  obvious  for  comment. 

On  the  whole.  Sir,  I  think  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  whether  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  gross  inequality  in  the  Senate,  created  by  the  Federal  numbers,  the 
West  would  ever  attain  to  a  majority  in  that  Legislative  body.  The  present  loss  is 
certain,  in  the  comparison  of  the  two  plans ;  the  future  gain  is  at  best  doubtful.  On 
the  score  of  tlie  relative  poieer  conferred  on  the  West,  present  and  future,  by  the  two 
plans  under  consideration,  I  have  nothing  furtlier  to  add. 

But  another  consideration,  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  has  operated  on  my  mind 
with  no  small  force,  in  the  comparison  which  I  have  instituted  between  the  plans  in 
question.  I  entered  this  Assembly  with  a  political  creed  which  all  the  eloquence  of 
our  able  opponents  has  not  shaken,  and  which  will  continue  to  be  my  creed  so  lon^ 
as  life  and  consciousness  remain.  It  is,  that  freemen  are  the  sole  elements  out  at 
which  a  republic  should  be  formed,  and  that  equality  is  the  only  just  rule  for  the  die* 
tribution  or  power  among  them.  And  while  I  bow  to  the  necessity  which  places  the 
enforcement  of  this  creed,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  beyond  tlie  power  oT 
the  friends  of  reform,  I  would  at  least  avoid  the  express  recognition  of  a  pnnciple  of 
representation  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  I  am  compelled  to  give  up  as  ni»> 
attainable.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  relish  a  rule  of  apportionment,  which  counts 
slaves  in  the  East  against  freemen  in  the  West.  I  might  submit  to  it^  too,  as  a  met* 
ter  of  cruel  necessity,  but  I  feel  an  inexpressible  repugnance  to  the  yoluntaxr,  and 
unforced  recognition  of  a  principle  so  odious  to  my  l^^ings,  so  repugnant  to  aa  Vkf 
notions  of  Government.  The  more  I  reflect  on  it,  Sir,  the  more  odious  to  n  " 
this  principle  of  negro  representation  weem. 
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There  is  still  another  view,  Mr.  President,  which  I  have  taken  of  the  oomparative 
merits  of  tliese  two  plans  of  the  basis  of  Representation,  and  the  apportionment  of 
power.  The  interests  and  the  feelings  of  tlie  East  and  West  are  surely  discordant 
enough  already,  without  adventitious  aid.  Why,  then,  should  we  seek  to  render  the 
Government  more  discordant  than  it  must  inevitably  be,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  by  infusing  fresh  elements  of  discord  into  the  very  Constitution  to 
which  it  is  to  owe  its  birth  ?  Why  create  an  Eastern  Senate  and  a  Western,  House  of 
Delegates,  for  such,  to  a  considerable  extent,  would  be  the  effect  of  one  of  the  plans 
under  consideration — to  wage  a  perpetual  war — to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  sacrifice  its  best  interests  by  their  inevitable  dissentions  ?  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself  to  think,  that  such  a  constitution  of  the  Legislative  bodies  comports 
with  sound  and  statesman-like  views  of  the  true  interests  of  Virginia. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured.  Sir,  to  explain  the  views  of  policy  and  principle  which 
have  separated  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  and  myself  from  the  great  body  of  our 
poUtical  fHends,  with  whom  it  is  our  happiness  still  to  agree,  on  every  other  important 
subject  which  has  come  under  the  review  of  this  honourable  body.  You  may  well 
conceive,  that  it  has  been  to  us  a  subject  of  no  small  regret  to  sever  from  our  friends 
on  a  subject  of  so  grave  and  important  a  nature.  No  man,  we  persuade  ourselves, 
can  be  so  unjust  as  to  believe  that,  in  taking  this  bold  and  highly  responsible  step, 
we  have  been  actuated  by  any  other  consideration  than  a  deep  sense  of  the  duty 
which  we  owe  to  our  constituents  and  to  our  country. 

Sir,  we  know  the  consequences  of  taking  this  high,  and,  in  the  view  of  those  who 
differ  with  us,  presumptuous  ground — and  I  say  proudly,  we  ore  ready  to  meet  them. 
We  know  the  odium  which  attaches,  in  a  time,  like  this,  of  great  party  excitement, 
to  any  deviation  by  the  member  of  a  party,  from  the  measures  of  a  party.  Proudly 
conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  our  motives,  of  our  undeviating  fideUty  to  the  cause  of 
popular  rights,  we  look  with  serenity  on  the  approach  of  that  storm  of  popular  delu- 
sion, perhaps  even  now  brewing  over  our  heads. 

I  speak  not,  Sir,  of  those  generous  constituents  who  invested  me  with  tlie  dignified 
station  which  I  have  sought  worthily  to  fill.  From  tJtrm  I  fear  no  wronc^.  They  sent 
me  thither  to  protect  their  interests  and  to  assert  their  rights,  not  in  the  mode  that 
should  be  dictated  to  me  by  others,  but  according  to  the  best  lights  that  God  has  given 
me — the  dictates  of  my  conscience  and  my  reason.  If  •they  shall  be  of  opinion  that 
I  have  erred  in  this  matter,  they  will  consider  it  an  error  of  judgment,  and  not  the 
result  of  unworthy  or  interested  motives.  Sir,  I  say  it  witli  honest  pride — they  know 
me  well.  They  will  know  that  I  have  acted  honestly,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to 
convince  them  that  I  have  acted  wisely. 

Mr.  Henderson  rose  and  stated,  that  if  he  had  rightly  apprehended  the  Chair,  it  was 
not  in  order  farther  to  debate  the  question  before  the  House;  upon  which  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  it  was  in  order. 

Mr.  H.  continued :  I  do  not  rise,  Sir,  at  this  hour,  to  enter  into  the  debate,  but  simply 
to  declare,  and,  Mr.  President,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  the  declaration,  that  the  nar- 
rative of  my  friend  from  Frederick  is  strictly  accurate ;  and  that  I  agree  with  him, 
most  cordially,  in  every  opinion  that  he  has  advanced.  Yes,  Sir,  I  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  tliat  the  plan  presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  is  better  than 
the  project  of  a  House  of  Delegates  on  the  white  basis,  with  this  Federal  Senate,  not 
for  my  immediate  constituents  only,  but  for  the 'whole  Commonwealth.  It  is  purer 
in  principle,  and  in  its  effects  it  will  prove  more  salutary.  This  opinion,  Sir,  is  not 
lifi;htiy  or  hastily  formed ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  much  study,  of  long  continued,  anxious,  and 
limorious  investigation.  I  confidently  hope  to  be  able  to  convince  my  immediate  con- 
stituents that  my  judgment  is  correct ;  at  least  that  I  am  animated  by  motives  worthy 
of  the  station  with  which  they  have  honored  me.  If  I  fail  in  both,  still.  Sir,  I  feel 
that  I  am  a  man ;  I  feel  the  proud  consciousness  that  I  never  sought  place,  with  the 
fullest  conviction  that  I  have  no  earthly  claim  to  distinction.  1  am  well  aware  that 
independence  is  the  fruit  of  the  sweat  of  the  brow ;  or.  Sir,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  of 
the  toil  of  the  brain.  All  that  an  honest  man  can  claim  is  an  open  theatre  for  his  ex- 
ertions. Gentlemen  have  talked  here  of  having  planted  their  standards ;  and  amongst 
them  an  honorable  friend  of  mine,  turning  to  Mr.  Doddridge,  my  superior  in  years, 
and  more,  much  more,  my  superior  in  intellectual  endowments.  Mr.  President,  these 
declarations  penetrate  me  with  profound  regret.  I  boldly  declare.  Sir,  in  the  face  of 
this  body,  and  of  tiie  ancient  Commonwealth  which  it  represents,  that  1  will  follow  no 
sectional  standard ;  but,  tliat  wherever  the  banner  of  Virginia  floats,  there,  and  there 
on/y  will  I  be  found. 

Sir,  we  have  been  told  of  the  "justmn  et  tenaccm  propositi  virum  /'  and  that  he  fears 
not  the  "  arthr  civium  vrara  jubentium.'* 

This  is  the  test  to  which  I  am  willing  to  be  brought.  I,  in  common  with  my  friend 
from  Frederick,  held  witli  the  respectable  gentleman  from  Richmond  county,  the  con- 
versation which  he  has  detailed.  The  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  was 
exhibited  to  us.    I  felt  for  it  aversion,  1  had  almost  said  abhorrence.    The  project  6)t 
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the  while  baais  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  three-fifths  of  the  daces,  mixed  with  i^ 
for  the  Senate,  had  distinctly  and  repeatedly  failed  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
in  the  Convention.  A  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  acted  politically  here,  had  de- 
clared in  his  place,  that  we  were  beaten.  In  these  circumstances,  we  felt  it  our  duty 
to  urge  the  gentleman  from  Richmond  county,  not  to  sustain  the  proposition  of  the 
member  from  Chesterfield,  assuring  him,  that  m  our  opinion,  many  members  from  the 
Valley,  and  a  portion  of  the  Trans-Alleghany  delegaUon,  would  rote  for  the  schema 
of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle.  This  was  conjectural  on  our  part.  Seeing  that,  in 
our  humble  estimate,  the  pubhc  weal  required  it,  we  had  just  ground  for  the  impression . 
We  hoped  that  gentlemen  would  take  this  course  rather  than  peril  the  peace,  the  hap- 
piness, the  glory  of  the  State  hv  separation  or  civil  war.  If  in  this  we  err,  it  is  a  delu- 
sion of  the  understanding.  The  wise  and  distinguished  gentleman  from  Augusta, 
(Mr.  Johnson,)  announced  in  his  place,  that  the  plan  whicn  we  advocate  was  better 
for  the  interests  of  the  West,  than  tlmt  which  it  opposes.  Allowing,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  that  it  is  not  better,  any  dispassionate  man  will  admit  it  to  be  nearly  as 
good.  And  then.  Sir,  no  principle  whatever  involved,  for  this  difference  between 
tweedle  dum  and  tweedle  dee,  we  are  to  *'  cry  havoc  and  let  slip  tlie  dogs  of  war  !*' 
Sir,  I  was  asked  the  other  day  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  my  attachment  for  my  natiTe 
State  by  nw  acts ;  to  shew,  otherwise  than  by  words,  that  I  venerated  an  honorable 
member  of  this  body.  Here,  Sir,  this  day,  before  this  assembly,  I  tender  mj  proofs. 
This  is  the  offering  that  I  bring,  little  as  it  is,  to  the  altar  of  our  common  and  beloved 
country.  Happy,  thrice  happy  had  I  been,  had  the  honorable  individual  to  whom  I 
take  the  liberty  to  allude,  had  gone  before  me  in  this  race.  I  did  anticipate  it ;  and  i 
feel  disappointment,  deep  and  painful  disappointment.  For  myself.  Sir,  allow  me  to 
say,  in  that  which  vitally  concerns  my  country,  no  consideration  shall  ever  induce 
me,  humble  as  I  am,  to  violate  the  dictates  of  my  conscience,  so  help  me  God. 

Mr.  Johnson  rose  in  explanation.  When  what  had  been  called  a  pledge  by  the 
Western  members  to  take  a  certain  course  had  been  given,  he  had  expresslv  stated  H 
to  be  his  understanding  that  nothing  which  passed  should  bind  any  body.  No  pledge 
had  been  given  by  him.  He  had  bound  himself  to  advocate  no  one  measure  in  pre- 
ference to  another.  He  had  said,  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  simply  enquiry; 
ft  frank  comparison  of  opinions,  to  ascertain  not  what  was  best,  but  what  was  practi- 
cable, and  then  to  leave  each  individual  to  pursue  the  course  recommended  or  not, 
just  as  he  should  think  fit.  He  had  felt  himself  at  no  time  bound  to  vote  for  the  pro- 
position of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle )  and  the  support  he  should  now  give  it  was 
the  result  of  no  pledge  to  any  human  being. 

Mr.  J.  said,  he  should  vote  for  the  plan  of  that  gentleman,  viewing  it  as  a  compro- 
mise. But  ruii  with  any  view  whatever  that  it  was  to  sink  the  question  which  had  been 
so  much  debated.  That  que^on  never  could  be  sunk  till  interest  should  sink  in  the 
view  of  men.  He  should  vote  for  this  as  a  part  of  that  whole  which  he  had  from  the 
beginning  endeavored  to  attain :  of  that  wtiole  which  he  yet  trusted  the  wisdom  of 
this  Convention  would  be  adequate  to  devise.  If  they  were  to  be  finally  driven  from 
any  scheme  of  future  apportionment,  he  could  not  help  it :  but  his  vote  was  ^ven  with 
no  view  to  put  an  end  to  the  question  as  to  the  just  basis  of  Representation.  Two 
schemes  had  been  presented  to  the  House ;  one  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick, 
(Mr.  Cooke,)  the  other  by  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur,)  for  a  sys- 
tem of  future  apportionment.  lie  would  vote  for  either.  He  would  willingly  assume 
that  responsibility,  should  no  other  or  preferable  plan  be  presented  to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Thompson  said,  it  was  certainly  not  his  purpose  at  this  late  period  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, to  detain  the  Convention  with  a  speech.  He  rose  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining,  and  that  very  briefly,  the  vole  he  was  about  toffive.  He  had  been  a 
silent  voter  on  this  deeply  interesting  and  agitating  question  ofUie  basis  of  Represen- 
tation, during  the  whole  progress  of  its  discussion  up  to  the  present  moment,  notwith- 
standing the  frequent  allusions,  direct  and  indirect,  made  in  the  debate,  to  the  district 
he  had  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  on  this  floor.  It  was  evident  from  the  character 
of  those  allusions,  that  by  the  effect  or  accident  of  local  circumstances,  the  attitude  he 
was  placed  in,  and  the  relation  he  bore  to  this  question,  was  one  of  high  importance 
and  weighty  responsibility.  These  considerations  he  was  sure  would  constitute  a  suf- 
ficient apology  for  his  trespassing  a  short  time  upon  the  attention  of  the  Convention, 
jaded  and  exhausted  as  he  was  sure  it  must  be,  and  he  assured  the  Convention  it 
should  be  a  very  short  time.  He  meant  to  say  no  more  than  was  absolutely  necessaiy 
to  guard  his  course  and  conduct  from  misconstruction  from  any  and  every  quarter. 
Mr.  T.  said,  he  came  to  this  Convention  witli  the  settled  and  deliberate  conviction 
that  free  white  population  was  the  only  true  basis  of  Representation  in  a  representa- 
tive democracy ;  and  he  came  pledged  to  his  constituents  to  act  upon  that  conviction 
^  in  the  votes  he  should  be  callea  on  to  give  here.  That  conviction  had  not  been  in  the 
slightest  degree  shaken  by  any  thing  he  had  hpard  in  debate,  and  by  his  votes  he  had 
■»  fiuthfuUy  redeemed  his  pledge  toTiis  consUtuenU  as  he  had  obeyed  the  honest  die- 
tates  of  his  conscience  and  his  best  judgment.    He  had  foiOMen,  bowerer,  at  ftn  ewrly 
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period  of  the  Bession,  that  conceseion  and  comproinise  were  necessary  to  bring  our 
labors  to  an  harmonious  and  happy  termination.  The  fears  and  apprehensions  of  hie 
Eastern  brethren,  which  he  had  hoped  could  be  allayed  by  a  Constitutional  guaranty 
against  unequal  and  oppressive  taxation  and  partial  appropriations,  had  rather  been 
augmented  than  allayed  by  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  debate.  Those  fears  and  ap- 
prehensions he  had  heretofore  and  still  considered  imaginary,  but  they  were  not  oil 
that  account  the  less  entitled  to  respect  and  consideration — and  so  soon  as  the  idea  of 
a  guaranty  was  repudiated,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  on  one  side,  if  not  on  both«  Mr.  T.  said, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  for  the  compromise  of  the  white  population  basis  in 
the  House  of  Delegates,  and  Federal  numbers  in  the  Senate.  This,  he  believed  most 
conscientiously  to  be  tlie  true  and  the  only  middle  ground  between  the  panies— it  ^ 
placed  the  popular  branch  in  its  legitimate  hands,  the  majority  of  free  whites — this  ' 
was  made  tne  guardian  of  persons  and  personal  rights — it  gave  to  the  slave-holders 
the  Senate  for  their  protection — and  if  protection  and  security  be  really  the  object  of 
the  East,  here  was  a  protection  and  safe-guard  ample  and  complete. 

Here  was  the  shield  for  which  they  had  asked.  To  concede  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates also,  would  be  to  put  into  their  hands  a  sword,  not  for  defence,  but  which  might 
be  employed  offensively.  Mr.  T.  said,  entertaining^  these  opinions,  he  had  eameray 
hoped  this  compromise  would  prevail :  it  bad  been  nis  **  first  love,"  since  he  had  been 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  compromise,  and  he  had  uniformly  voted  for  it  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  in  Convention.  By  the  vote  just  tdsen,  however,  it 
had  been  lost  by  an  equal  division  of  the  body  *,  and  the  only  remaining  proposition 
now,  is  that  of  my  worthy  colleague,  (Mr.  Grordon,)  upon  which  we  are  iu>out  to  vote. 

Of  the  merits  of  this  proposition,  Mr.  T.  would  say  nothing,  as  they  had  already 
been  fully  developed  by  the  mover  and  other  gentlemen  pro  and  con — though  the 
scheme  was  no  favourite  with  him,  he  had  assured  his  woAhy  colleague,  and  nad  al- 
ways intended  to  vote  for  it  as  a  compromise,  after  faihng  in  his  first  choice,  provided 
in  the  meantime  no  proposition  less  objectionable  was  presented.  He  preferred  it  in- 
finitely to  the  prajets  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur,)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Lei^h.)  Now,  indeed,  after  rejecting  all  others, 
we  ivere  reduced  to  this  single  proposition ;  and  objectionable  to  him  as  he  would 
candidly  confess  it  was,  he  could  not  hesitate  to  prefer  it  to  the  alternative  of  making 
.  no  Constitution.  As  a  present  and  temporary  apportionment,  he  had  no  serious  ob- 
jections to  it.  The  grreat  defect  was,  that  it  contained  no  satisfactory  provision  for  fti- 
ture  apportionments  of  power.  The  object  of  the  mover  he  had  avowed  to  be  to 
sink  that  vexed  question — this  Mr.  T.  believed  to  be  a  vain  effort — it  could  not  be,  it 
must  be  met  and  must  be  decided  and  adjusted  sooner  or  later ;  and  the  sooner  the 
better  for  the  repose  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  he,  Mr.  T.,  believed  the  only  prac- 
ticable and  satisfactory  adjustment  that  could  take  place,  since  the  constitutional 
guaranty  was  repudiated,  was  to  adopt  the  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
the  Federal  or  mixed  basis  in  the  Senate.  This  would  satisfy  a  majorit^r  of  the  com- 
munity and  nothing  else  would.  The  West  were  now  willing  to  yield  it,  and  it  was 
to  him  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  East  would  not  close  with  the  offer.  Mr.  T. 
said,  wliilst  he  held  these  opinions,  and  whilst  he  feared  that  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
position of  his  colleague,  would  defeat  the  passage  of  the  Constitution  in  this  Con- 
vention, and  if  not  its  ratification  by  the  people,  he  could  not,  so  far  as  his  vote  wa« 
concerned,  be  instrumental  in  its  rejection  now — for  peradventure  the  scheme  might, 
contrary  to  his  anticipations,  unite  a  respectable  majority  here,  and  a  majority  of  the 
people.  He  felt  it,  therefore,  to  be  his  duty  under  present  circumstances,  to  give  th« 
experiment  a  fair  trial,  and  should  it  receive  the  sanction  and  support  of  a  majority 
here  and  elsewhere,  as  a  republican  he  should  feel  it  his  bounden  duty,  to  acquiese^ 
cheerfully  in  their  decision.  For  these  reasons,  he  should  record  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  proposition  of  his  colleague,  now  under  consideration. 

.  Mr.  Mercer  went  into  an  explanation  of  his  course.  He  considered  it  due  to  himself 
to  say,  that  like  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  he  had  not  viewed  himself  as  compro- 
mitted  by  any  thing  that  passed  at  the  meeting  alluded  to.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
kind,  which  he  had  ever  attended  in  the  course  of  his  short  poUtical  hfe.  The  meet- 
ing was  not  held  in  private  ;  other  gentlemen  were  present  besides  the  members  of 
Convention.  Some  gentlemen  whom  he  did  not  personally  know  :  the  door  had 
been  always  open  to  the  intrusion  of  any  one.  He  supposed  tnat  the  object  had  been 
to  ascertain  whether  any  compromise  could  be  sustained.  He  was  himself  in  favour 
of  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Goochland,  (Mr.  Pleasants,)  and  had  made  a  cal- 
culation, according  to  which  he  reckoned  a  majority  of  sixteen  votes  in  its  favour. 
When  he  discovered  that  they  had  a  majority  of  twenty-four  thousand  of  the  citizent 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  favour  of  the  white  basis,  exclusive  of  Albemarle,  he  had 
felt  much  encouraged.  Delicate  as  was  his  situation,  he  should  persevere  in  voting 
against  any  other  scheme  than  that  of  the  white  basis  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  He 
thought  this  was  the  very  last  moment  in  which  any  friend  of  that  cause  ought  to 
despair.    The  vote  which  had  been  given  rather  filled  him  with  hope.    He  MKmld 
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TOto  against  the  proposition  of  the  ^ntleman  from  Albemarle.    He  had  understood 
the  gentleman  from  Goochhmd,  had  consented  to  vote  for  his  own  proposition. 

Mr.  Pleasants  denied  having  given  such  an  assurance. 

Mr.  Cooke  made  an  explanation,  corroborating  the  statement  of  Mr.  Pleasants. 

Mr.  Pleasants  said,  that  he  had  declared,  that  if  he  could  not  get  a  graduated  sjv- 
tem  of  county  representation  to  suit  him,  he  might  possibly  accept  of  me  other;  but 
that  he  was  so  situated  with  respect  to  his  district,  that  he  did  not  know  if  it  would 
have  been  in  his  power.  He  had  expressly  said  at  the  meeting,  that  he  would  bind 
himself  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  that  he  had  so  understood  all  the  other  gentlemen :  he  never  had 
been  any  where  that  he  would  consent  to  be  bound.  He  had  the  public  assurance  of 
the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur,)  tliat  he  was  not  satisfied  with  a 
Senate  of  thirty-six,  and  that  if  forty  was  moved,  he  should  sustain  it.  He  had, 
therefore,  counted  upon  that  gentleman's  support.  He  had  also  reckoned  upon  the 
venerable  gentleman  from  Orange,  (Mr.  Madison,)  and  very  confidently  on  tne  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman  from  Richmond,  (Mr.  Marshall.)  He  had  now,  however,  wit- 
nessed one  equal  division  of  the  House  on  a  Senate  based  upon  the  Federal  number, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  upon  tlie  white  basis.  And  this  was  the  moment 
gentlemen  had  chosen  to  despair — on  him  it  had  a  very  dififerent  effect. 

If,  indeed,  he  could  believe  with  his  friend  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke,)  and  hia 
colleague,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  who  had  conjured  up  such  frightful  phantoms  before  their 
own  imagination  and  that  of  the  Convention,  then,  indeed,  he  would  give  gentlemen 
a  carte  bUinchej  and  they  might  write  any  Constitution  that  they  supposed  would  re- 
medy the  evil )  but  he  could  believe  in  no  such  thing.  In  liis  country,  certainlv  ha 
bad  never  heard  of  such  an  idea.  There  had  been,  he  believed,  some  meetings  of  the 
non-freeholders,  but  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  of  a  violent  character.  The 
question  was  to  be  settled,  not  by  alarm,  out  by  sound  judgment.  The  gentlemen 
seemed  to  suppose,  that  they  were  not  fix'mg  on  any  basis  of  Representation,  because 
this  apportionment  was  called  on  arbitrary  one.  It  was  not  arbitrary — a  principle  of 
apportionment  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  And  if  it  was  intended  to  sink  tne  question 
in  dispute,  it  certainly  failed  of  its  object.  Where  must  tlie  resort  be  made,  to  dis- 
cover the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded .'  To  the  Census  of  the  State.  And 
did  gentlemen  suppose,  that  their  constituents  would  not  or  could  not  resort  to  the 
Census  too?  They  had  gained  nothing  on  tliat  score.  He  granted,  that  when  the 
Constitution  should  come  before  the  people,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  on  what  bssis  it 
was  founded. 

It  was  not  on  the  white  basis,  nor  on  the  black  basis,  nor  on  a  money  basis;  Bat 
did  they  suppose  this  would  satisfy. the  people?  Were  they  likely  to  remain  con- 
tented ?  He  said  no ;  and  he  believed  that  gentlemen  deceived  themselves,  if  the/ 
thought  that  the  great  question  would  be  settled  by  the  present  Convention. 

Mr.  UpsnuR  then  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President, — I  should  not  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  Convention  at  this  lata 
hour,  if  it  were  not  for  the  direct  allusion  which  has  been  made  to  me,  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Mercer.)  That  allusion  renders  it  proper,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  that  I  should  ask  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes.  The  gentleman,  af\er 
havinff  assigned  reasons  for  calculating  with  certainty  on  the  support  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Richmond,  (Judge  Marshall,)  and  the  gentleman  from  Goochland,  (Mr. 
Pleasants,)  concluded  his  remarks  with  an  intimation,  that  /also  had  brought  myself 
within  tlie  reach  of  his  reasonable  hopes.  He  founds  these  hopes  upon  an  expres- 
sion which  escaped  me  some  three  weeks  ago,  while  this  subject  was  under  condde- 
ration  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  an  expression  not  used  in  the  course  of  argument, 
but  incidentally  only.  The  gentleman,  however,  has  never  lost  sight  of  it,  and  he 
has  just  told  us,  that  he  considered  it  as  authorising  him  to  calculate  on  my  support 
of  the  measure  which  we  have  just  rejected,  under  all  possible  circumstances,  and  in 
every  conceivable  condition  of  things.  Witli  what  justice  or  reason  he  has  che- 
rished these  hopes,  a  very  brief  review  of  the  facts  of  tlie  case  will  enable  you  to 
determine. 

It  is  needless  to  advert  to  the  efibrts  which  were  made  by  me,  to  bring  about  a  com-  i 
promise  of  our  difierences  with  reference  to  this  question,  before  the  strength  of  par»vtvr1 
ties  should  be  tested  by  any  direct  vote.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  my  wishes  were'niety 
and  my  efibrts  were  of  course  unavailing.  By  a  majority  of  two,  the  free  white  po- 
pulation was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  Representation  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  But 
the  question  was  still  unsettled  as  to  the  Senate,  and  it  was  extremely  doiA»tful,  whe- 
ther or  not  the  East  would  be  able  to  carry  its  principle  into  the  organization  even  of 
that  House.  I  was  mvself  extremely  anxious  to  succeed  in  this  measure.  Beheving 
that  the  House  of  Delegates  was  forever  lost  to  us,  I  was  ea^r  to  grasp  at  any  thing 
wbich  promised  security,  oven  though  imperfect  and  precanous  to  those  Eastern  in- 
terests which  wo  all  considered  to  be  most  in  donger.  I  believed  it  to  be  better  to 
gain  a  Uttle-nAoweeer  litUe--than  to  lose  all ',  and  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  still.    lo 
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the  mean  time,  however,  the  yiews  of  parties  had  begun  to  change.  Tlie  gentleman 
from  Groocliland,  (Mr.  Pleasants,)  who  had  all  along  voted  with  ue  majority,  had  be* 
come  uneasy  at  the  distracted  state  of  our  councils,  and  had  brought  forward  his  pro> 
position  for  a  Senate  arrant^ed  on  Federal  numbers,  as  a  measure  of  compromise. 
But  it  was  now  too  late.  The  East  had  looked  warily  into  the  subject,  and  it  had 
become  a  serious  question  with  a  large  majority  of  that  delegation,  whether  they 
ought  to  accept  of  such  a  Senate  or  not.  A  few  of  them,  and  myself  among  the 
number,  thought  that  we  ought,  for  we  considered  it  wiser,  in  the  present  state  of 
public  feehng,  to  submit  even  an  exceptionable  Constitution  to  the  people,  than  to 
dissolve  the  Convention  without  doing  any  thing.  But  we  all  contemplated  not 
merely  a  Senate  on  the  basis  of  Federal  numbers,  or  some  other  basis  equally  faron- 
ble  to  us,  but  we  looked  also  to  additional  guards  and  securities.  The  ffentlemaa 
from  Fairfax,  (Mr.  Fitzhugh,)  had  submitted  his  guarantees  against  aneqmd  tazatioOi 
which  were  still  undisposed  of,  and  which  were  in  the  contemplation  of  every  Eastern 
member  who  had  reconciled  himself  to  such  a  Senate  at  all.  In  this  state  of  things^ 
the  question  came  up  tor  consideration.  The  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  (Mr.  Scott,) 
proposed  a  Senate  of  forty-eight,  based  on  taxation  alone,  and  possessing  concurrent 
Legislative  powers  with  the  House  of  Delegates.  Thi^,  it  is  helieved,  would  have 
been  acceptable  to  every  Eastern  member,  but  it  was  lost,  the  universal  Western  vots  - 
bdiig  asahist  it.  We  then  proposed  a  Senate  of  thirty-six,  upon  a  different  basis,  but 
it  was  Tost,  the  universal  IVestcm  vote  being  against  it.  A  Senate  of  thirty  or  thirty- 
two  was  then  proposed,  and  before  the  question  was  taken,  the  gentleman  fircsn 
Brooke,  (Mr.  Doddridge,)  gravely  proposed  the  number  of  the  existing  Senate, 
twenty-four !  That  gentleman  knew,  as  every  other  ^ntleman  knew,  that  no  Eas- 
tern member  woold  agree  to  accept  of  a  Senate  organized  upon  any  principle  what- 
ever, without  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  that  House.  liut  this  was  not 
all.  That  same  gentleman  had  declared  on  that  occasion,  or  a  few  dajrs  before — the 
time  is  of  no  consequence — that  his  votes  on  the  question  of  suffrage  had  been  given 
with  express  reference  to  this  subject.  Such  a  Senate  as  we  asked  was  odioue  to 
him,  and  he  had  voted  for  the  least  limited  extension  of  the  Right  of  Sufira^,  with 
the  express  view  of  rendering  that  Senate  useless  and  unavailing.  This  object  was 
to  render  it  either  inoperative  in  practice,  or  very  short  in  duration.  Sir,  when  thmge 
of  this  sort  were  acting  before  my  eyes,  by  gentlemen  who  professed  to  be  in  search 
of  fiur  compromise,  and  who  calculated  on  my  support  to  their  measure,  I  thought  it 
high  time  to  undeceive  tliem.  It  was  then  that  I  told  tliem,  that  all  these  attempts 
were  worse  than  idle ;  that  although  they  did  not  mean  to  mock  us,  yet  that  we  shonld 
assuredly  regard  their  offers  as  the  worst  of  mockery,  if  they  did  not  indicate  some 
desire  to  render  those  offers  acceptable  to  us,  and  that  the  course  they  were  puTBoing 
would  have  the  certain  effect  of  driving  from  them  even  those  among  us,  who  were 
then  best  disposed  to  their  measures,  fadded  also,  with  very  little  of  the  caution  of 
the  diplomatist,  I  admit,  for  I  have  no  concealments,  neither  m  Parliament  nor  out  of 
it,  that  so  far  as  I  myself  was  concerned,  I  would  prefer  a  Senate  of  forty-eight^b^ 
that  I  might  agree  to  one  of  thirty-six,  and  would  not  agree  to  any  less  number.  Thb 
is  the  remark  alluded  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  and  these  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  made.  The  gentleman  now  offers  us  a  Senate  of  thirty- 
six — he  gives  us  one  number,  but  he  loses  sight  of  that  increase  of  Legislative  power^ 
which  was  contemplated  in  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  and  of 
the  equally  valuable  guarantee  of  the  gentleman  from  Fairfax  !  .An  expression  of  my 
willingness  to  accept  a  Senate  of  thirty-six,  but  with  a  reference  irresistibly  imj^ed 
to  all  the  guards  and  securities  which  were  then  befbre  us,  and  considered  in  oireet 
connection  with  it,  has  been  construed  into  something  like  a  pledge,  that  I  woold  ee- 
cept  of  a  Senate  with  that  number  OTily,  without  either  guard  or  security  M 

But,  there  is  yet  another  part  of  tlie  history  of  this  subject,  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  Even  oiler  the  declaration  above  alluded  to  was  made,  no  farther  vote 
was  taken  upon  the  question.  No  Western  gentleman  ever  announced  his  willing- 
ness to  vote  for  a  Senate  of  tiiirty-six,  either  with  or  without  guards  and  securitieSi 
but  the  Committee  rose,  without  coming  to  any  resolution  in  regard  to  it.  The  eoh- 
iect  was  not  again  taken  up  for  many  days,  nor  until  Western  gentlemen  had  held  no 
less  than  three  meetings  of  their  friends,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  would 
go  even  as  for  as  they  now  propose,  or  not.  In  the  mean  time,  the  attention  of  Eas- 
tern members  had  been  turned  to  other  plans  of  compromise.  The  gentleman  ftom 
Albemarle  had  submitted  the  scheme  now  before  us — the  gentleman  from  Chester- 
field had  submitted  another—I  had  myself  submitted  a  third,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Richmond  had  presented  calculations  for  a  fourth.  Each  and  every  one  of  these 
measures  was  more  acceptable  to  the  Eastern,, delegation,  than  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates on  the  white  basis,  and  the  Senate  on  e^My  omer  basis  that  could  be  devised ; 
measures  which  we  had  carefully  prepared,  and  committed  ourselves  to  support,  while 
the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  and  his  friends  were  deUberating  whether  mey  would 
give  us  a  feeble  end  inefficient  Senate  of  thirty-six  mombers,  or  not.    They  fi«mHy 
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dfliermined  that  therwoold  make  ua  the  <^er,biitneTeriiiitil  it  was  fbHj  aaoertaine^, 
that  we  coald  get  all  that  they  offered  us  and  more,  without  any  aMiatance  from  them. 
And  yet  under  all  theee  circnmstancee,  after  the  backwardneas  and  reluctance  of  Wes- 
tern gentlemen  to  meet  us  on  the  terms  of  compromise,  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ooochknd,  had  forced  us  upon  other  expedients,  after  we  haci  committed  our- 
•elres  to  our  friends,  and  to  the  country  at  large,  to  adyocate  and  sustain  those  expe- 
dients with  all  our  powers.  While  those  yery  expedients  were  yet  before  us  undis- 
posed of,  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  has  flattered  himself  with  the  hope,  that  we 
should  consider  ourselves  under  a  pledge  to  retrace  our  steps,  to  abandon  all  our  own 
IkTourite  projects,  and  to  accept  another,  which  we  had  never  looked  to  but  as  a  last 
alternative,  and  which  was  never  offered  to  us,  until  it  could  no  longer  be  withheld ! 
Whether  the  gentleman,  in  enterUininff  this  extravagant  expecUt^n,  has  deceived 
himself,  or  been  deceived  bv  others,  you,  »ir,  and  others  who  hear  me,  may  determine. 

Bat,  Sir,  whatever  may  have  been  the  favour  with  which  we  at  first  regarded  the 
measure  to  which  the  gentleman  is  now  so  anxious  to  bind  us,  he  has  himself,  given 
ys  the  best  possible  reasons  for  looking  more  narrowly  into  the  matter.  If  we  nave 
become  somewhat  more  distrustful  thui  we  were  at  first,  we  owe  our  additional  cau- 
tion to  the  gentleman's  own  admonitions.  Remember,  Sir,  that  this  measure  is  offered 
us  under  the  name  of  compromise;  an  agreement  founded  upon  mutuil,  if  not  equal 
concession.  None  of  us  have  forgotten  the  masterly  argument  of  the  gentieman 
fiom  Richmond,  (Judge  Marshall,)  upon  this  subject.  He  endeavoured  to  shew,  that 
to  give  the  Senate  to  the  EUwt  and  the  House  of  Delegates  to  the  West,  was  not  an 
equal  compromise,  and  that  the  veiv  gentlemen  who  offered  it,  did  not  consider  it 
equal.  '*  If  they  do  consider  it  equal,'  (said  he)  <<  why  will  they  not  take  the  Senate 
and  give  us  the  House  of  Delegates  ?"  The  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  in  reply  to 
this  question,  no  Sir,  not  in  reply  to  it,  for  it  is  one  of  those  home  questions  which 
admit  of  no  reply,  in  endeavouring  to  evade  the  force  of  it,  told  ui  that  equality  was 
hot  what  we  asked  for ;  that  protection  and  security  were  the  utmost  that  we  had 
ever  demanded.  The  same  iaea  has  been  reiterated  by  Uie  gentleman  from  Brooke, 
(Mr.  Doddridge.) 

Now,  Sir,  will  gentlemen  be  pleased  to  tell  me,  whether  they  believe  that  we 
should  be  "  secure  or  not,  if  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  were  based  on  white 
population  ?  They  may  answer  the  question  as  they  please.  If  they  think  that  we 
should  luH  be  **  secure,"  then  they  meant  us  injustice  when  they  so  strenuously  con- 
tended for  that  basis,  and  of  course  we  were  rifirht  on  that  question.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  they  think  that  we  should  be  "  secure,"  then  what  do  they  concede  to  us,  when 
they  offer  us  the  Senate  ?  They  will  doubtless  disclaim,  as  they  may  truly  disclaim, 
all  idea  of  intentional  injustice,  and  then,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  in  offering 
us  the  Senate,  they  offer  us  no  more  than  they  themselves  believe,  we  fully  enjoyed 
befbre.  Is  not  this  a  perfectly  original  idea  of  a  compromise  ?  a  compromise  which 
neither  concedes  nor  abandons  an3r  thing  whatever ! !  Nay  more.  A  compromise 
which  proposes  to  ^ve  us,  as  an  equivalent  for  a  total  abandonment  of  our  political 

{>rinciples  and  political  power  also,  ^eotfrry  for  our  property,  against  unjust  or  unwise 
egislation ;  a  compromise  which  exacts  every  thing  from  us,  and  gives  us  no  more 
than  belongs,  of  absolute  right,  to  every  human  being  in  the  world?  It  is  from  this 
view  of  the  subject,  that  I  have  repeatedly  refused  to  debate  the  terms  of  this  propo- 
sition. I  can  never  recognise  it  as  a  compromise  at  all.  And  surely,  Sir,  no  better 
reason  can  be  reouired  t&n  is  here  presented,  for  refusing  noWf  a  measure  which  ap- 
peared so  plausible,  before  its  own  ft-iends  had  stripped  it  of  its  disguise.  When  we 
claimed  the  Senate  and  struggled  to  mn  it,  we  considered  it  of  value,  because  we 
believed  that  it  would  give  us  politicalpower ;  and  then  it  was  refused  to  us.  And 
now  it  is  offered  to  us,  and  it  is  insisted  that  we  are  bound  to  take  it,  after  gentlemen 
have  proved  to  us  that  it  gives  no  power  at  all ;  that  they  never  intended  that  it 
should  give  any  thing  more  than  "  security,"  and  that  even  in  point  of  "  security," 
it  gives  us  no  more  than  we  had  without  it  Under  these  circumstances  the  ^ntle- 
man  firom  Loudoun  may  measure  the  reasonableness  of  his  expectations,  by  his  own 
estimate  of  our  intelligence  and  watchfulness. 

The  fimd  question  was  now,  at  length,  put  on  agreeug  to  Mr.  Crordon's  compro- 
mise, and  decided  in  the  afiirmative  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

j9yes— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Drorogoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  TyleTj  Nicholas, 
Clopton,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph, 
Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Henderson,  Cooke, 
Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae, 
Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigaby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Branch,  Townes, 
Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  ^tes,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes, 
Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 55. 


^««/«w — ^Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore, 
Beirse,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Osborne,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mmoa  of 
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Fiederick,  Nwrlor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'MiMtn,  CampbeU  of 
Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Sum- 
mers, See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  CJaytor.  Saunders, 
Cabell  and  Stuart--41.  »        ^      »  > 

So  the  Convention,  by  a  majority  of  fourteen  votes,  decided  to  adopt  the  following 
arrangement  on  the  subject  of  representation  in  the  Le^slature,  vix: 

<<  Resolved,  That  the  representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia, shall  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

**  There  shall  be  thirteen  Senators  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Mountains,  and  nine- 
teen east  of  those  Mountains : 

**  There  shall  be  in  the  House  of  Delegates  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  mem- 
bers, of  whom  twenty-nine  siiall  be  elected  from  the  district  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains ;  twenty-four  from  the  Valley  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge ; 
forty  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  of  tide- water,  and  thirty-four  thence  below." 

The  Convention  then  adjourned — (at  near  five  o'clock.) 


MONDAY,  December  21,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Welsh  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

The  Convention  returned  to  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Legislative 
Committee. 

The  first  resolution  was  read  as  follows : 

'^Regolvedj  That  in  the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  House  of  DeIegateS| 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  white  population  exclusively." 

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  (the  plan  of  Mr.  Gordon  having  been  adopt- 
ed on  Saturday,  which  in  effect  supersedes  it.) 

Mr.  Doddridge  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  they  were  taken  as  follows : 

^es — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of 
Chesterfield,  Brodnaz,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  GocSe,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Clopton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of 
Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  IVladiaon,  Stanard,  Kolladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline, 
Morris,  Gimiett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis, 
Griffsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  ^fa8sie,  Bates, 
NeaJe,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin^41). 

JVbetf — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson, 
M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne, 
Cooke,  Griffgs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George, 

^/ff^mril!..**        f^nrrkvvKAll      n.P    \AJ  a  a\\t  n  trt  r%rt        T)<.«i.o       ^AnttA       f^.Vtnnmnn        Alf&theWS       f^fvlAaKvr 


M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mat 
Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke, 
Campbell  of  Bedford,  Clay  tor,  Saunders,  Cabell  a^  Stuart^— 44. 

The  second  resolution  was  then  read  as  follows : 

"  Resolved y  That  a  Census  of  the  population  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  appor- 
tioning the  representation,  should  be  taken  in  the  year  1831,  the  year  1845,  and 
thereuxer  at  least  once  in  every  twenty  years." 

Mr.  Stuart  of  Patrick,  moved  to  amend  this  resolution  by  substituting  the  following : 

"  That  in  order  to  provide  for  the  future  equalization  of  representation,  the  Legis- 
lature  shall,  in  the  year  1840,  and  every  ten  years  thereafter,  make  provision  by  law 
fi>r  ascertaining  the  whole  number  of  qualified  voters  within  the  Commonwealth ; 
and  shall  apportion  the  representation  among  the  four  districts  following,  to  wit : 
First,  The  country  west  of  the  Alleghany.  Second,  The  country  between  tiie  Alle- 
ghany and  the  Blue  Ridge.  Third,  The  country  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  tide- 
water ;  and  Fourth,  The  country  thence  below,  according  to  the  number  of  qualified 
voters  contained  in  each  district  respectively :  and  shall,  in  distributing  the  members 
to  which  each  of  said  districts  shall  be  entitled,  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  at  least  one 
member  to  each  county:  Pravidedy  That  the  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall 
never  exceed  one  hundred  and  forty,  nor  that  of  the  Senate,  thirty-six." 

Mr.  Stuart,  not  wishing  to  bring  on  the  discussion  at  this  time,  moved  to  }9y  this 
amendment  on  the  table.  He  had  offered  it,  he  said,  as  presenting  a  scheme  tor  fu- 
ture apportionment ;  and  he  hoped  that  other  gentlemen,  having  propositions  intended 
to  effect  the  same  object,  would  bring  them  forward,  that  the  Convention  might  have 
the  whole  field  before  them. 

Mr.  Scott  said  he  should  vote  to  lay  the  gentleman's  resolution  on  the  table,  but 
candor  required  him  to  apprise  the  mover,  that  he  should  vote  against  taking  it  up 
again.    If  the  gentleman  had  not  made  the  motion,  he  should  have  made  it  himself. 
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After  the  rery  decided  vote  of  Saturday,  any  attempt  to  bring  op  that  rabjeet  again, 
could  tend  only  to  mischief. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Summers  eaid  he  had  voted  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  but  he  ■boDld 
vote  to  take  it  up  whenever  the  mover  should  think  it  advisable.  He  expressed  his 
hope  of  some  arrangement  yet  being  ffone  into,  in  relation  to  a  future  apportionment 
of  represenUtiun.  When  that  hope  should  forsake  him,  all  expectation  of  good  from 
this  Convention  would  depart  with  it. 

He  moved  the  printing  of  the  amendment,  which  was  ordered  accordingly. 
Th«s  3d,  4lh,  5th,  Gth,  7th  and  8th  resolutions  were  then  read  as  follows : 
<<  Resolvedy  Thst  the  Right  of  Suffrage  shall  continue  to  be  exercised  by  all  who 
now  enjoy  it  under  the  existing  Constitution  :  Providedy  That  no  person  shall  vote  by 
virtue  of  his  freehold  only,  unless  the  same  shall  be  assessed  to  the  value  of  at  least 
dollars,  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  if  such  assessment  be  required  by  law ;  and 
shall  be  extended,  Ist,  to  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  resi- 
dent therein,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  owns,  and  has  possessed  for  six 
months,  or  who  has  acquired  by  marriage,  descent  or  devise,  a  freehold  estate,  as- 
sessed to  the  value  of  not  less  than  dollars,  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  if  such 
assessment  shall  be  required  by  law :  2d,  or  who  shall  own  a  vested  estate  in  fee,  in 
remainder  or  reversion,  in  land,  the  assessed  value  of  which  shall  be  dollars : 
3d,  or  who  shall  own,  and  have  possessed  a  leasehold  estate,  with  the  evidence  of  title 
recorded,  of  a  term  originally  not  less  than  five  years,  and  one  of  which  shall  be  un- 
expired, of  the  annual  value  or  rent  of  dollars :  4th,  or  who  for  twelve  months 
next  preceding,  has  been  a  house-keeper  and  head  of  a  familv  within  the  county,  city, 
borough  or  election  district,  where  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  who  shall  have  been  as- 
sessea  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  within  the  preceding  year, 
and  actually  paid  the  same  :  Provided,  nevertheless,  That  the  Right  or  Suffrage  shaU 
not  be  exercised  by  any  person  of  unsound  mind,  or  who  shall  be  a  pauper,  or  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  in  tlie  service  of  the  United  States,  nor 
by  any  person  convicted  of  any  infamous  offence,  nor  by  citizens  bom  without  tb« 
Commonwealth,  unless  they  shall  have  rssided  therein  for  five  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  election  at  which  they  shall  offer  to  vote,  and  two  years  preceding  the  said 
election,  in  the  county,  city,  borough  or  election  district,  where  they  shall  offer  to 
vote,  (the  mode  of  proving  such  previous  residence,  when  disputed,  to  be  prescribed 
by  law,)  and  shall  possess,  moreover,  some  one  or  more  of  tne  qualifications  abov« 
enumerated. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  number  of  members  in  the  Senate  of  this  State  ought  to  be 
neither  increased  nor  diminished,  nor  the  classification  of  its  members  changed. 

*''  Resolved,  That  the  number  of  members  in  the  House  of  Delegates  ought  to  be 
reduced,  so  that  the  same  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty,  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  and  filly. 

*<  Resolved,  That  no  person  ought  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  this 
State,  who  is  not  at  least  thirty  years  of  age. 

'^  Resolved,  That  no  ]>er8on  ought  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Dele* 
gates  of  this  State,  who  is  not  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  ought  to  be  provided,  that  in  all  elections  for  members  of  either 
branch  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  the  election  of  all  officers  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  be  made  ^  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly  jointly,  or  in  either  separately, 
with  the  exception  of  the  appointment  of  their  own  officers,  the  votes  should  be  given 
openly  or  viva  voce,  and  not  by  ballot." 

These  resolutions  having  been  already  acted  upon,  were  passed  by. 
The  9th  resolution  was  Uien  read  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  religions 
worship,  place  or  ministry  whatsoever ;  nor  shall  be  enforced,  restrained,  molested  or 
burthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions  or  belief;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  fi*ee  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to  main- 
tain their  opinions  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish, 
enlarge  or  affect  their  civil  capacities. 

"  Tliat  tlie  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  prescribe  any  religious  test  what- 
ever, nor  to  estamish  by  law  any  subordination  or  preference  between  different  sects 
or  denominations,  nor  confer  any  peculiar  privileges  or  advantages  on  any  one  sect 
or  denomination  over  others,  nor  pass  any  law,  requiring  or  authorising  any  religiovw 
society,  or  the  people  of  any  district  within  this  Commonwealth,  to  levy  on  thMn* 
selves  or  others,  any  tax  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  any  house  for  public  worship, 
or  the  support  of  any  church  or  ministry ;  but  that  it  be  left  free  to  every  person  to 
select  whom  he  pleases  as  his  religious  instructor,  and  to  make  for  his  support  such 
private  contract  as  he  pleases:  Provided,  fwwemar,  That  the  foregoing  clauses  shaU 
S^Lr*  .^  construed,  as  to  permit  any  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  or  Priest  of  any  d«. 
nommaUon,  to  be  ehgible  to  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly." 
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Tba  ijoMtioii  was  tek«ii  on  the  firnt  paragraph,  and  decided  onanimoiulj  in  the 
affirmatiTe.    (And  it  was  ao  recorded.) 

The  queation  being  then  put  on  the  second  paragraph, 

Mr.  Henderson  mored  to  strike  out  the  proviso,  (which  inhibits  the  election  of 
Priests  and  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Liegislature.) 

Mr.  H.  put  his  motion  on  the  ground  of  principle.  It  was  a  conTiction  of  his  mind 
which  he  could  not  yield  even  to  the  views  of  his  constituents.  He  considered  such 
ezelusioB  directly  at  war  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  previous  part  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Clopton  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes,  which  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Giles,  in  a  short  speech,  pressed  those  two  points,  that  ministers  were  taken 
fimm  among  the  people  by  the  pcNBsession  of  two  important  privileges :  1st,  the  license 
to  preach ;  and  2a,  the  exemption  from  military  duty.  This  made  them  a  peculiar  and 
privileged  order.  If  those  privil^s  were  taken  away,  it  might  be  more  Uiir  to  admit 
them  to  political  privileges,  though  on  that  point  he  ^ve  no  opinion. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke  suggested,  that  these  objections  applied  with  equal  force 
to  justicea  of  the  peace,  and  nobody  contended  for  excluding  tnem. 

The  question  was  then  taken  'by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

^es — Messrs.  Clopton,  Madison,  Mercer,  Henderson,  Cooke,  Donaldson,  Pendle- 
ton, Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Claytor  and  Saun- 
ders— 14. 

Mfes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Anderson,  CofTman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime, 
Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Ran- 
dolph, Leigh  of  Halifax,  Loffan,  Venable,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Fitzhugb,  Osbnme, 
Gng|rs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washing- 
ton. Byars,  Roane,  Tavlor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Uarnett,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews, 
Ogiesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Wilson,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green, Taze- 
well, Lioyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin, 
Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Mossie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes, 
Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin--81. 

ao  the  Convention  refused  to  strike  out  the  proviso,  which  excludes  ministers  of 
the  Goepel  from  the  Assembly. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  resolution  was  agreed  to  without  debate. 

The  10th  anallth  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to  as  follows : 

'<  Resolvedy  That  no  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts,  ought  to  be  passed. 

'*  Resolvedf  That  private  property  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  public  uses,  without 
jast  compensation." 

The  l2th  resolution  being  read  as  follows : 

"  Ruoboed^  That  the  members  of  the  Legislature  shall  receive  for  their  services  a 
compensation  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury ;  but  no 
law  increasing  the  compensation  of  members  of  tlie  Legislature,  shall  take  effect  until 
the  end  of  the  next  annual  session  afler  the  said  law  may  have  been  enacted." 

Mr.  Claytor  moved  to  am^d  it,  by  strikiuj^  out  the  word  "  end,"  and  inserting  the 
word  "  commencement."  But  on  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Coalter,  that  the  object  was  to 
prevent  the  Legislature  from  being  under  the  bios  of  an  increased  salary,  when  they 
gave  their  vote. 

He  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  13th  and  last  resolution  was  then  read  as  follows : 

"  lUsolvtdf  That  no  Senator  or  Delegate  shall,  during  the  term  for  which  he  shall 
have  been  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  of  profit  under  this  State,  which 
shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which  shall  have  been  increased  during 
such  term,  except  such  offices  as  may  be  filled  by  elections  by  the  people." 

The  House  agreed  to  the  resolution,  and  thus  completed  its  action  on  the  report  of 
the  Legislative  Committee. 

Mr.  Scott  now  moved  the  following : 

'*  Ritgolved,  That  no  member  of  the  Legislature  shall,  during  the  period  for  which 
he  shall  have  been  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  office,  the  appointment  to  which  is 
made  bv  the  Legislature." 

Mr.  Morgan  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman,  (Mr.  Scott,) 
because  he  believed  its  obvious  tendency  would  be  injurious.  If  the  Assembly  be 
prohibited  firom  appointing  its  own  members  to  office  in  all  cases,  or,  in  other  words, 
if  the  members  shall  be  rendered  incapable  of  being  so  appointed,  they  will  be  induced 
bj  law  to  give  the  appointment  to  the  Governor,  of  all  thereat  officers  of  State, 
whose  appointments  shall  not  be  fixed  in  the  Constitution.  This  would  very  much 
increase  the  Executive  power,  and  from  hope  of  office,  directly  tend  to  make  the  mem- 
berf  of  AMemhlj  robaervient  to  the  Governor,  which  ought  to  be  avoided.  He  thought 
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the  power  of  appointment  mach  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  Aawmbljr,  than  of  fhe 

Executive.  ,     ,     ,  /.      .  . 

Mr.  Summers  was  opposed  to  the  resolution,  and  asked  for  the  ayes  and  noee. 

Mr.  Leigh  suggested  two  objections  to  the  measure :  It  would  keep  all  persons 
ambitious  of  the  leading  offices  of  the  State,  from  entering  the  Legislature  at  all,  and 
it  would  injuriously  narrow  the  ground  of  choice  to  fill  them. 

Mr.  Scott  did  not  admit  the  force  of  tliese  objections.  He  thought  the  Legislature 
was,  in  geiieral,  the  road  to  political  honors,  and  that  nothing  would  deter  ambitioM 
men  from  entering  it.  Though  the  latter  objection  might  be  true  in  theory,  yet  in 
practice,  he  thought  the  rule  would  work  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Bayly  opposed  the  resolution.  He  said  he  was  no\  disposed  to  restrict  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  in  any  manner,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  filling  the  civil  or  militafjr 
offices  of  the  State,  by  the  appointment  of  the  most  capable  men.  If,  however,  no 
man  was  to  receive  an  appointment  to  an  office,  during  the  period  he  should  be  elected 
a  Legislator,  such  a  restriction  might  induce  citizens,  well  qualified  to  be  choeen  to 
make  laws,  from  accepting  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  or  Senate.  For,  al- 
though honorable  men  wiU  not  oflen  seek  office,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  be  willing  to  disqualify  themselves  from  holding  offices  of  honor,  trust  or 
profit,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  people,  without  solicitation,  should  honor  them 
with  their  confidence  to  be  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  that  they  shonM 
accept  and  aid  in  making  laws.  By  the  institutions  of  Maryland,  the  Senate  is  elected 
by  electors,  for  five  years,  and  during  that  period  they  cannot  receive  any  other  ap- 
pointment under  the  State.  The  consequence  is,  that  resignations  oiten  take  place, 
and  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  Senate  have  not  been  elected  by  the  electors  of  the 
people ;  for,  all  vacancies  in  that  body  ore  filled  by  the  Senators  themselves.  He  had 
often  heard  the  exclusion  of  the  Senators  from  office,  during  the  period  of  their  elec- 
tion, complained  of  in  Maryland,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  see  such  restriction  intro- 
duced in  the  Constitution  of  Virginia. 

The  question  being  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  the  resolution  was  rejected  as  follows : 

^Ifes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (rresident,)  Moore,  Beirne,  Madison,  Stanard,  Mercer, 
Henderson,  Cooke,  Pendleton,  Duncan,  Scott,  Macrae,  Tazewell  and  Rose — 14. 

Jioes — Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Brod* 
nax,  Droragoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Anderson, 
Coffman,  Harrison,  WHlianison,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter, 
Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax, 
Logan,  Venable,  Holladay,  Fitzhugh,  Osborne,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor, 
Donaldson,  Boyd,  G«orge,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Roane,  Taylor 
of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Laidley,  Sam- 
mere.  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour  of  Cnlpeper, 
Green,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Clay  tor,  Saunders,  Branch, 
Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale, 
Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 81. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  moved  the  following: 

**  Resolvedj  That  no  incorporation  for  any  ecclesiastical  or  religious  purpose,  shall 
ever  be  granted,  or  have  validity  in  this  Commonwealth." 

The  resolution  gave  rise  to  a  debate  almost  the  countel))art  of  that  which  took  place 
in  Committee.  The  resolution  was  supported  by  the  mover,  on  the  ground  th^t  re- 
ligious incorporations  tended  to  build  up  religious  establishments,  and  had  produced 
those  establishments  in  miniature  :  that  religion  needed  no  external  aid,  and  was  in- 
jured by  the  alliance  of  wealth,  <Src.  &c. 

It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Naylor,  Mr.  Nicholas,  Mr.  Brodnax  and  Mr. 
Stanard,  as  going  a  great  deal  too  far  in  the  extent  of  its  terms;  as  depriving  reli- 
gious societies  of  the  means  of  securely  holding  their  own  property;  as  making  a 
needless  and  unjust  distinction  betw«en  them  and  otlier  associations;  as  beinff  utterly 
needless  from  tlie  light  of  the  age,  and  the  utter  aversenese  of  every  American  Le- 
gislature to  do  any  act  tending  to  build  up  religious  estabUshments  or  confer  excki- 
sive  privileges  on  religious  sects,  &c. 

Mr.  Nicholas  observed,  that  he  agreed  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  the  gentleman 
fVom  Brooke,  (Mr.  Campbell,)  in  his  views  on  this  subject,  but  he  thought  nis  resolu- 
tion went  farther  than  he  could  go  with  him.  He  said,  that  he  had  an  unfeigned 
respect  for  religion,  though  he  feared  he  did  not  possess  as  much  of  it  as  he  ought. 
He  agreed  wiu  the  gentleman  Srom  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Naylor,)  that  religion  was 
founded  on  virtue,  and  that  both  combined,  were  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a  na- 
tion— Government  should  not  give  any  preference  to  one  sect  over  another,  and  the 
true  way  of  managing  sects  was  to  let  them  alone,  so  far  as  the  Government  was 
concerned.     Each  ought  to  be  protected  in  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion. 

He  would,  if  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  be  wilhng  to  incorporate  sooieties,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  hold,  and  protect  their  property  in  their  churches,  and  the  necessary 
appurtenances  thereto  j  but  would  not  consent  to  grant  such  incorporations  for  holding 
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property  fenerally.  He  tbcvoght  th«  "^  were  strong  objections  to  sacb  a  comprehen- 
sive power.  At  present  a  discretion  was  vested  in  the  Legislature  on  this  subject, 
and  they  hod  shewn  no  disposition  to  abuse  it.  He  was  disposed,  therefore,  to  leave 
the  subject  as  it  was  placed  by  the  present  Constitution. 

Mr.  Brodnax  was  induced  to  move  by  way  of  amendment,  what  he  had  offered  in 
Committee,  in  relation  to  tlie  incorporation  of  theological  seminaries,  with  a  proviso 
for  re-modeling  or  revoking  their  charters  at  pleasure.  His  amendment  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  Legislature  shall  have  the  power  of  incorporating  by  law,  trustees  or  dlre^ 
tors  of  any  theological  seminary,  or  other  religious  society,  or  body  of  men  united 
for  charitable  purposes,  or  the  advancement  ot  piety  and  learning,  so  as  to  protect 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  tlieir  property  and  immunities,  in  such  cases,  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Legislature  may  deem  expedient  and  proper.  But  the  Legti- 
lature  of  this  State,  during  all  future  time,  shall  possess  the  power  to  alter,  re-model, 
or  entirely  repeal  such  charters  or  act  of  incorporation,  whenever  they  shall  deem  it 
expedient." 

The  debate  was  terminated  by  a  motion  of  Mr.  Stanard,  that  the  resolution,  toge- 
ther with  the  amendment,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

TJiis  motion  was  carried  by  ayes  and  noes,  as  follows : 

^yes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (rresident,^  Jones,  Lei^h  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Drom^oole,  Alexander,  Marshall,  Nicholas,  Anderson,  Coffinan, 
Harrbon,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Mason  of  Southamp- 
ton, Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable, 
Stanard,  Holladay,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Powell,  Griffgs,  Mason 
of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Wi^ington, 
Byars,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews, 
Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  TaxeweH, 
Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Branch,  Townes, 
Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  NeaJe,  Rose,  Coalter, 
Joynes,  Bayly  and  Perrin — 77. 

JVos# — Messrs.  Brodnax,  Goode,  Tyler,  Clopton,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Baxter,  j 
Madison,  Cooke,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Btooke,  | 
Wilson,  Macrae,  Grordon  and  Upshur — 19. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  first  resolution,  as  amended  in  Commitee  of  the  Whole,  was  then  read  as  foU 
lows: 

"  Resolvedj  That  tlie  chief  Executive  office  of  this  Commonwealth  ought  to  be 
vested  in  a  Governor,  to  be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  three  years,  and  to 
be  ineligible  for  three  years  thereafter.  His  term  of  office  shall  conmience  on  the 
first  day  of  January  succeeding  his  election,  or  on  such  other  day  as  the  Legislature 
m^  from  time  to  time  designate." 

Mr.  Mercer  moved  to  amend  it,  by  striking  therefirom  the  words  '^  General  Assem- 
bly," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  words, ''  qualified  voters  for  the  most  nume- 
rous brancli  of  the  State  Legislature." 

Mr.  Stuart  moved  to  lay  £e  resolution  and  amendment  upon  the  table. 

He  said  he  had  come  to  the  Convention  determined  to  give  tlie  election  of  Gover- 
nor to  the  Legislature ;  but  the  question  of  future  apportionment  of  representation 
had  a  bearing  on  his  final  determination ;  if  no  plan  for  future  apportionment  was  to 
be  permitted,  then  he  should  go  for  giving  the  election  of  Governor  directly  to  tlie 
people. 

The  question  of  laving  the  resolution  on  the  table  was  taken,  and  decided  in  the 
negative :  A^es  47,  Noes  48. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Mercer,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative  by  ayes  and  noes,  as  follows : 

^e9— Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin, 
M'Cov,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Hender- 
e^n,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donddson,  Boyd, 
Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Bvars,  Cloyd,  Chapman. 
Mathews,  O^lesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddndge,  Morgan,  Campbell 
ci  Brooke,  Wilson,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martm,  Stuart,  Gordon,  Thompeon. 
Bayly  and  Upshur — 50. 

JVb«— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  NicholasL.^ 
Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh 
^  Hali^,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  M<»m. 
Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentit, 
Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Pleasants,  Mosflie,  Bates,  Nedel 
Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes  and  Perrin— 46. 
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The  qaMtion  then  recurring  on  th«  amendniMit  of  the  Committoe,  ••  tmendod  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Mercer, 

Mr.  Doddridge  demtnded  the  ajee  and  noee,  and  thej  were  taken  aooordinffly  m 
foUowa :  "  ^ 

Aye^-^emn.  Clopton,  Anderaon,  Coffman,  Harriaon,  WiDiamaon,  Baldwin,  M'Coy, 
Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison,  Mercer,  Fitihugh,  Henderaon,  da- 
borne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Grigjra,  Maaon  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldaon,  Boyd,  Pen- 
dleton, George,  M'MiUtn,  CampbcU  of  Washington,  Byara,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  M*- 
thewa,  Ogleaby,  Dancan,  Laidley,  Summera,  See,  Dodchidge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of 
Brooke,  Wilaoo,  CInytor,  Saundera,  CabeU,  MarUn,  Stuart,  Gordon,  TbomiMoo. 
Bayly  and  Upahur — 50. 

JVbea—Meaara.  Barbour  (Preaident,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnaz,  Droragoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nkholaa, 


^^g"by,  Campbell  of  Bedford.  Branch,  Townea,  Pleasanta,  Masaie,  Bates,  Neale. 
Rose,  Coolter,  Joynes  and  Pemn — 46. 

The  ouestion,  finally,  recurring  on  the  resolution  as  thus  amended, 

Mr.  Doddridffe  again  demand^  the  ayea  and  noes.  They  were  taken  and  stood  tm 
folio wa  :  Ayes  50,  Noes  46.     [Vote  same  as  above.] 

The  aecond  reaolution  was  then  read  aa  followa  : 

"  Resolved,  That  there  ought  to  be  appointed  a  Lieutenant-Governor  of  thia  Com- 
monwealth, to  be  elected  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  same  time,  and  fbr  the  aame 
terra  with  the  Governor." 

The  Committee's  amendment  was  agreed  to :  Ayea  50. 

Mr.  Scott  now  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole  resolution  aa  amended,  and  to  sob- 
•titute  the  following: 

"  An  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  three  members,  shall  be  chosen  by  joint 
▼ote  of  both  Houses  of  Assembly,  to  remain  in  office  three  years.  In  case  or  tho 
death,  inability,  or  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  Government,  the  eldest  member 
of  the  Council  shall  act  as  Governor.  Two  membera  shall  be  sufficient  to  form  a 
quorum.  Their  proceedings  shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  signed  by  the  members 
present,  (to  any  part  whereof  anv  member  may  enter  his  dissent,)  and  lay  it  before 
the  General  Assembly  when  called  for  by  them.  This  Council  may  appoint  their 
own  Clerk,  who  shall  have  a  salary  settled  by  law,  and  shall  take  an  oath  of  secrecy 
in  such  mattera  as  he  shall  be  directed  by  the  Board  to  conceal.  At  the  end  of  one 
year  from  their  first  appointment,  one  Councillor,  to  be  desi^ated  by  lot,  ahall  go  out 
of  office,  and  the  vacancy  shall  be  supplied  by  a  new  election.  At  the  end  of  the 
eeeond  year,  another  Councillor,  to  be  designated  in  like  manner,  shall  ffo  out  of  of^ 
fice,  and  the  vacancy  be  supplied  by  a  new  election :  and  this  rotation  Niall  be  eon- 
tinued  in  due  order  annually.  The  Executive  Council  shall  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Governor,  as  the  Council  under  the  existing  Constitution,  {except  that  they 
shmll  advise  merely,  and  not  controtd  him.) 

Mr.  Scott  very  briefly  stated  the  leading  principles  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  Lei^h  opposed  its  adoption.  He  made  some  remarks  on  the  very  extraordi- 
nary situation  of  the  Convention,  when  the  members  of  a  single  district  (that  of  Al- 
bemarle) held  the  fate  of  every  measure  in  their  hands,  and  by  inclining  to  one  aide  or 
the  other  of  the  House,  could  give  an  affirmative  or  ne^tive  vote  of  the  Convention 
at  their  pleasure.  Yet,  gentlemen  seemed  just  aa  willing  to  recommend  a  Constitn- 
tion,  if  Its  provisions  were  carried  by  a  majority  of  one,  as  if  the  whole  body  bad 
voted  for  them.  He  expressed  his  astonishment,  that  gentlemen  who  agreed  witn  him 
and  bis  friends,  in  voting  against  the  white  basis,  should  so  fni  play  into  the  hands  of 
their  adveraariea  on  that  great  question,  as  to  enable  them  to  take  all  other  measures 
they  desired,  and  none  of  which  they  could  carry  by  their  own  unaided  strength.  He 
contended,  that  the  argument  for  such  a  Council  as  Mr.  Scott  proposed,  was,  if  not 
wholly  changed,  greatly  impaired  by  the  vote  which  had  given  the  election  of  Go> 
vernor  to  the  people.  Sucn  a  Council  would  only  embrou  the  proceedings  of  the 
Executive.  He  should  have  hoped  his  friend  fromrauquier  would  have  been  the  last 
man  to  propose  a  mere  advisory  Council,  afler  that  vote  had  so  materially  changed 
the  state  of  things.  He  must,  with  whatever  hesitation  or  reluctance,  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Nicholaa  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  striking  thereftom  the  words 
**  except  that  they  shall  have  power  to  advise  merely,  and  not  to  controul  him." 

Mr.  Soott  decfaring,  that  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  break  the  ranks  that  were 
opposed  to  the  white  baaia,  consented,  though  with  an  expression  of  reluctance,  to 
give  up  the  veto,  {the  toords  in  ItalicSf)  and  accept  of  Mr.  Nichola8*B  amendment  as 
a  modiftoation. 
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Mr.  Cla^r  demanded  a  diyinon  of  the  qneatioii,  on  gtriking  oat  and  inaertingr,  and 
it  was  divided  accordingly. 

And  the  question  beinff  on  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  2d  resolution,  as  amended 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 

Mr.  Stuart,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Leigh's  expression  of  surprise  at  the  votes  of  geixi]^ 
men  on  minor  questions,  who  were  opposed  to  the  white  basis,  expressed  in  turn  his 
surprise,  that  no  vote  could  be  given ,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  drilling. 
The  gentleman  had  not,  indeed,  yet  pointed  out  who  was  the  Sergeant,  nor  had  he 
particularised  the  troops.  Mr.  S.  vindicated  tlie  vote  he  had  given  to  put  the  election 
of  Governor  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  He  had  been  driven  into  that  measure, 
because  all  efforts  to  give  the  people  their  due  representation  in  the  Legislature,  had 
been  steadily  resisted;  and  unless  that  was  done,  he  had  toldgentlemen  he  sbonld 
never  vote  to  give  the  Legislature  tlie  election  of  Governor.  The  gentleman  had  no 
right  to  expect,  that  the  white  basis  question  was  to  carry  all  other  questions  aIon|f 
with  it.  He  spoke  this,  not  in  his  own  defence,  for  he  was  no  deserter  from  that  gen- 
tleman's side,  but  he  spoke  in  behalf  of  others,  who  had  given  independent  votes. 
All  who  had  agreed  with  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  on  the  question  of  tb« 
basis,  were  not  therefore  bound  to  vote  with  him  on  every  point  in  the  whole  Consti* 
tution.  Many  who  advocated  a  mixed  basis,  had  nevertheless  always  been  in  fiiyoiir 
of  the  election  of  Governor  by  the  people. 

Mr.  Nicholas  said,  that  the  question  was  not  varied  by  having  been  divided ;  for,  tm 
the  provisions  in  the  resolution  were  incompatible  with  those  in  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Scott,  all  who  were  in  favour  of  the  latter,  would  of  course  vote  to  strike  out. 
The  election  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor  by  the  people,  varied  the  question  as  to  the 
Council.  All  who  wished  for  a  Council,  would  be  for  striking  out  that  feature  of 
course.  Mr.  N.  then  went  into  a  comparison  of  the  expense  of  the  two  plans,  and 
expressed  his  decided  preference  for  that  of  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Mercer  contended,  that  the  present  motion  should  be  considered  as  in  effect  a 
motion  to  strike  out  and  insert,  and  as  involving,  in  fact,  a  comparison  between  th« 
two  plans  proposed.  Much  had  been  said  about  tactics  and  management,  but  he  saw 
no  evidence  of  it.  He  claimed  no  power  over  the  opinions  or  course  of  others,  nor 
did  he  reco^ize  any  such  right  as  existed  in  any  one  over  his  own.  He  was  for  abol- 
ishing the  Council  altogether,  and  for  electing  the  Orovernor  by  the  people.  He  was 
of  course  opposed  to  striking  out. 

Mr.  Tyler  said  he  had,  afler  much  reflection,  brought  himself  to  vote  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  to  abolish  the  Executive  Council.  He  had  not  at  that  time  explained 
his  motives,  believing  he  was  able  satisfactorily  to  account  for  his  course  to  his  own 
constituents.  But  when  he  had  given  that  vote,  it  was  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Governor  was  to  be  elected  by  the  Legislature.  He  saw  no  danger  attending  the 
plan — he  had  apprehended  nothing  from  tlie  effect  of  patronage  in  the  hands  ofsucb 
an  Executive,  but,  the  moment  the  election  of  Governor  was  to  be  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  he  was  led  to  a  very  different  course.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces, he  was  opposed  to  increasing,  by  one  iota,  the  power  and  influence  of  that  officer. 
If  there  was  the  slightest  infusion  of  what  had  been  denominated,  by  an  eloquent 
member  of  this  body,  "  a  spice  of  Monarchy,"  into  the  nature  of  the  Governor's 
office,  his  election  would  cause  violent  throes  and  convulsions  in  the  State.  The 
plan  became  an  object  worth  striving  for— competitors  would  start  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  great  political  excitement  must  be  the  unavoiaable  consequence. 

Mr.  Leigh  would  add  one  word  more  on  the  subject  of  the  Council,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  be  the  last  he  should  have  to  utter  there  on  that  subject.  When  he  had  first 
begun  to  examine  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  he  had  had  great  objections  against 
this  feature  of  it;  but,  more  experience  had  convinced  him,  that  instead  of  being  in 
practice  pernicious,  it  was  a  most  valuable  provision  of  political  sagacity.  It  was  this 
experience  which  had  overcome  his  early  prepossessions,  and  the  Council  had  been 
^wing  on  his  esteem  to  the  present  day.  He  should  not  say  any  more  in  fiivour  of 
it— he  had  already  said  all  he  knew,  and  all  that  he  was  able  to  say  of  it,  when  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  Afler  having  bestowed  long,  he  would  not  say  profound 
reflection,  but  certainly  long  and  very  anxious  reflection  upon  the  subject,  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  imagine  how  the  Governor  was  to  get  along  without  a  Council.  He  sup- 
posed he  was  to  be  aided  by  Heads  of  Departments,  eligible  by  others,  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  Executive.  He  asked  gentlemen  to  observe  the  consequence  that  must 
follow,  after  the  Council  should  have  been  abolished,  and  the  Executive  power  should 
be  exerpised  by  the  Governor  alone.  There  must  be  revision,  immediately,  of  almost 
every  law  in  the  Code— all  the  laws  passed  since  the  revolution,  would  have  to  be 
revised.  The  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  such  a  task,  were  obvious  to  all.  If  there 
were  to  be  Departments,  then,  during  the  first  year  after  any  Governor  should  have 
been  elected,  though  he  might  be  called  Governor  of  the  State,  the  mind  of  a  Gover- 
nor would  not  be  there.  The  moment  he  got  into  office,  the  first  task  he  most  per- 
form, would  be  to  master  all  the  papers  pertaining  to  the  office,  and  how  long  di4 
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MoUeiiiaii  suppoie  it  would  take  any  man  to  get  throagfa  with  such  a  work  as  that  ? 
The  worthy  gentleman  from  Goochland,  (Mr.  Pleasants,)  knew  the  truth  of  this  re- 
preaentation.  But,  he  waa  to  have  Departments  to  help  him.  There  was  to  be  a  Se- 
cretary of  State,  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — and  what  others  ?  A  Secretary  of  the 
Nary,  he  presumed ;  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Worki*,  or  of  Internal  Jm- 
provements,  probably.  And  gentlemen  were  willing  to  create  all  these,  for  the  sake 
of  gettinff  ndof  the  Council.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Tyler,  he  said,  that  he  had  obserred, 
to  nis  intmite  surprise,  that  that  gentleman  did  vote  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
the  abolition  of  the  CounciL  He  was  never  more  surprised  at  any  thing,  after  the 
•zperience  that  ^ntleman  must  have  had  upon  the  subject.  There  was  one  thing 
attending  the  existing  Council,  which  was  worthy  of  a  thought — he  meant  no  dis- 
respect to  any  gentleman,  who  had  ever  filled  the  office  of  Governor,  when  he  made 
the  remark — it  was  this,  that  if  the  Governor  happened  to  be  of  mind  superior  in 
Tigour  to  that  of  his  Council,  his  mind  would  of  course  practically  direct  every  thing ; 
but,  if  it  should  so  happen,  that  there  were  in  the  Council  men  greatly  his  superiors, 
then  the  strongest  mind  in  the  Council  would  govern.  This  was  the  inevitable  cour8« 
of  things.  Now,  in  a  Council  of  eight  members,  there  was  a  greater  chance  of  bavinj^ 
some  &\»  mind  in  the  Executive  office — and  be  the  strength  of  that  mind  what  it 
^ould,  the  office  gave  it  power  for  good  only,  and  none  whatever  for  evil. 

Mr.  Claytor  withdrew  his  call  for  a  division  of  the  question. 

And  the  question  being  then  put  on  striking  out  the  second  resolution  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  and  inserting  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott,  it  was  taken  by  ayes 
tnd  noes  as  follows : 

jfysf— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chee- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax.  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urqnhart,  Randolph,  Leifl^  of 
Hali&z,  Logan,  Venable,  Miidison,  Stanard,  HolUday,  Roane,  Taylor  of  CanSine, 
Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  TaxeweU,  Loyall,  Pren- 
tis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale» 
~     e,  Coalter,  *'    '  «  «     •_ 


.,^, ,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 48. 

AVmj— Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffiman,  Harrison, Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy, 
Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke, 
Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George, 
M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Wasliington,  Bjrars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby, 
Duncan,  Laidley.  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson, 
Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Thompson,  Joynes  and  Bay- 


ly-48. 

So  the  motion  was  lost.  ^         ,    .  ,  j. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  agreeing  to  the  second  resolution  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

jlyef^MessTS.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore, 
Beiroe,  Smith, Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell, 
Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan, 
Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laid- 
ley, Summers,  See,  Doddridge.  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of 
Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Thompson  Joynes  and  Bayly— 47. 

JVoes— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of 
Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  SUnard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline, 
Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loy«il, 
Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale, 
Rose,  Coalter,  Upshur  and  Perrin— 48. 

So  the  Convention  refused  to  agree  to  the  resoIuUon. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  December  22, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kerr  of  the  Baptist  Church.  ^  j  u    »u    r^         •♦•  .  ^ 

The  question  being  on  agreeing  to  that  amendment  reported  by  the  Committee  ot 
the  Whole  which  proposes  to  strike  out  the  word  «  Resolved"  fix)m  the  fifth  resolution 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  (which  resolution  reads  as  follows,  viz :)  ,  ,     .    „ 

«  Resolved,  That  the  Sheriffs  of  the  different  counties  in  the  Commonwealth  shall 
hereafter  be  elected  by  the  voters  qualified  to  vote  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  Legislature." 
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Bilr.  Trezvant  taked  for  the  ayes  and  noes:  they  were  ordered  by  the  HoUBe;  and 
being  taken,  stood  at  follows : 

.a^es—Memn.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnaz,  Dromeoole,  Alexander,  Goods,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
dopton,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  MiBer,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Ur- 
quhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Holladay,  Mercer, 
Fitzhugh,  Griggs,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morrii,  Gamett,  Cloyd, 
Chapman,  Mathews,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Loyall,  Prentis, 
Grigsbv,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Brancn,  Townes,  Martin,  Stuart,  rleasants,  Blassie, 
Bates,  Neale,  nose,  Coalter,  Upshur  and  Ferrin— 57. 

Jioes — ^Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Betme, 
Smith,  Baxter,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor, 
Donaldson,  Boyd,  Greorge,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Oglesby, 
Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson, 
Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Joynes  and  Bayly — 37. 

»o  the  House  rejected  the  fiflh  resolution  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

They  also  concurred  in  the  amendment  which  strikes  out  the  word  **  Resolyed/' 
fix>m  the  following  (sixth)  resolution,  viz : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  conmiissioned  ofiicers  of  militia  companies  be  nominated  to  tha 
Executive  by  a  majority  of  their  respective  companies." 

The  House  also  agreed  with  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  amending  the  seventh 
resolution,  which  reads  as  follows : 

**  Reaolvedj  That  the  field  officers  of  regiments  be  nominated  to  the  Executive  by  a 
majority  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  tneir  respective  regiments."  By  strikingout 
all  after  the  word  "  Resolved,"  and  inserting  in  heu  thereof  the  following^  viz :  ''That 
the  mode  of  appointing  militia  officers  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  law :  Provided,  ne- 
vertheless, that  no  officer  below  the  grade  of  a  Brigadier  General  should  be  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly." 

The  House  fiirther  agreed  to  strike  out  the  word  ''  Resolved"  from  the  eighth  reso- 
lution, which  was  in  the  words  following,  viz : 

''  Resolved,  That  no  pardon  shall  be  grante(^  in  any  case,  until  after  conviction  or 
judgment." 

The  following  additions  having  been  reported  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee : 

<<  Sect.  9.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  <x  Court  <^ 
Final  Jurisdiction,  and  Judges  of  such  Inferior  Courts  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
established  by  law,  all  militia  officers  from  the  rank  of  Colonel  inclusive,  the  Trea- 
surer, Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  and  Attorney  Gene- 
ral. The  Legfslature  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  all  other  officers  of  the 
Commonwealth,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  in  the 
Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 

"  Sect.  10.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  hap- 
pen durinff  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  that  body. 

"  Sect.  11.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  require  in  writing  the  opinion  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  of  the  Attorney  General,  upon  all  matters  appertaining 
to  the  duties  of  his  office." 

Mr.  Claiborne  moved  to  strike  out  all  in  the  above  resolutions  which  referred  to  a 
Lieutenant  Governor,  (the  House  having  yesterday  stricken  out  the  resolution  which 
provides  for  such  an  officer.) 

But  before  any  determination  was  had  on  this  motion,  the  resolutions  were,  at  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Upshur,  laid  for  the  present  upon  the  table. 

The  Convention  now  returned  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  resolution  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  reads  as  follows,  viz: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Council,  as  at  present  organized,  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished, and  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  provide  any  other  Executive  Councu." 

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  upon  the  table. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  Mr.  Fitzhugh ;  the 
latter  gentleman  stating  that  if  it  did  not  carry,  he  should  oner  the  following  amend* 
ment: 

"  There  ought  to  be  appointed  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  an  Attorney  General,  who, 
besides  being  the  Constitutional  advisers  of  the  Governor,  shall  discharge  such  other 
duties,  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Legislature." 

Mr.  Scott  insisted  on  his  motion,  being  persuaded  that  a  majority  of  the  House  were 
in  fiivor  of  having  a  Council  in  some  form :  and  if  those  who  were  for  an  Advisory 
Council,  would  unite  with  those  who  preferred  a  veto  on  the  Governor,  thejr  could 
cany  a  Council  that  would  be  better  than  none.    After  some  farther  conversation  b»- 
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tWMn  Messn.  BooU,  Powell,  Fitxhogh  and  Doddridge, the  aueetion  on  lnyiiif  the  re- 
solution upon  the  table,  was  decided  bj  ayes  and  noes  as  fiollows : 

j9ye«— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chester6eld,  Taylor  of  Clies- 
lerfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Johnm, 
Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezrant,  Claiborne,  Urauhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Hahfiui, 
Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  HolUday,  Koane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris, 
Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Taxewell,  Loyall,  PrentiSi 
Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coaher, 
Joynes,  Upshur  and  Perrin— 47. 

JVow— Messrs.  Marshall,  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Bald- 
win, M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson, 
Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pen- 
dleton, George,  M'Millan,  Canipbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Ma- 
thews, Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of 
Brooke,  Wihmn,  CampbeU  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  CabeU,  Martin,  Stuart, 
Thompson  and  Baj^ly— 49. 

So  the  House  refused  to  lay  the  resolution  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  now  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the  words  "  and 
that  it  is  inexpedient  to  provide  any  other  Executive  Uouncil,*'  and  insert  as  follows : 

"  There  ought  to  be  sppointed  a  Secretary  of  Sute,  and  an  Attorney  General,  who, 
besides  being  the  Constitutional  advisers  of  the  Governor,  shall  discharge  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Legislature." 

Mr.  Soott  demandMi  a  division  of  the  question  on  striking  out  and  inserting;  and  it 
was  thereupon  divided  accordingly :  and  oeing  first  put  on  striking  out, 

Mr.  Nicholas  said,  that  his  former  prediction  was  now  verified;  for  a  plan  was  pro- 
posed, which,  while  it  was  not  so  efficient  as  that  of  the  existing  Council,  was  equally, 
snot  more  expensive.  The  Attorney  General  was  at  present  the  Constitutional  ad- 
viser of  the  Grovemorj  on  all  law  questions:  if  he  was  to  do  more  than  this,  he  must 
be  paid  for  it;  and  besides,  his  official  duties  occupied  his  whole  time.  As  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  he  could  not  speak  with  certainty,  as  he  did  not  know  what  his  fiine- 
tions  were  to  be.  If  he  was  to  be  a  mere  subordinate  of  the  Governor,  a  sort  of  cleric, 
whom  the  Governor  could  command,  he  would  be  the  last  person  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  being  his  official  adviser. 

This  officer  must  have  a  salary ;  and  here  was  more  expense  to  be  encountered. 
Besides,  there  must  be  a  Lieutenant  Governor.  What  was  to  be  done  should  the 
Governor  die  or  be  sick .'  Gentlemen  would  have  that  case  provided  for  by  the  Leffishi- 
ture :  Here,  then,  was  to  be  an  ornnio  law^  which  provided  no  certain  means  of  car- 
rying on  the  Government.  The  Constitution  was  to  omit,  altogether,  an  officer,  es- 
sential to  the  continuance  of  any  Government  at  all.  When  was  the  Legislature  to 
make  this  provision .'  When  the  emergency  happened  the  Legislature  might  not  be 
in  session.  They  must  at  last  have  a  Lieutenant  Governor ;  and  ne  must  have  a  salary, 
and  no  small  one. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  declined  arguing  a  question,  which  had  been  already  so  fully  discussed. 
As  to  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  it  was  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  meant  him  to 
do  the  duty  of  the  present  eight  Councillors.  And  in  relation  to  fiUinff  the  place  of 
the  Governor,  in  case  of  his  death  or  inability,  tiiat  duty  might  be  devolved,  on  either 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  (^Delegates;  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  might  act  as  Lieutenant  Grovemor,  pro  tern, 

Mr.  Summers  said,  that  this  feature  of  the  Constitution  had  been  sustained,  with 
an  earnestness  of  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  object.  Since  the  pleasure  of  this 
body  had  been  manifested  to  be,  to  Ibok  to  the  poople^  as  the  source  of  the  Executive 
authority,  this  effi>rt  had  been  renewed  with  rresh  vigour.  But,  he  begged  gentle- 
men to  recollect,  that  if  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Legislature,  could  be  entrusted 
without  a  controlling  Council  over  him,  a  Governor,  ooming  directly  from  the  bosom 
of  the  people,  might  surely  be.  The  change,  in  this  respect,  so  fiur  firom  furnishing  an 
argument  for  retaining,  was  the  strongest  argument  for  abolishing,  the  Council  alto- 
gether. 

In  reply  to  the  argument  that  a  Council  was  indispensable  to  a  new  Governor,  un- 
wsquainted  with  the  details  of  office,  he  quoted  the  example  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  reforred  especiaOy  to  the  present  Executive,  who  had  no  Council  around 
him  that  had  been  for  years  in  their  places  to  instruct  him,  yet  whose  administration 
was  proceedinff  with  alacrity  and  wiUi  the  general  satisfaction  and  confidence  of  the 
people.  It  had  not  been  found  neceanuy  to  have  a  permanent  Council  to  teach  the 
mcoming  President  his  duty ;  and  ^et  that  was  a  fiur  more  arduous  and  extensive  du^ 
than  that  of  a  Governor  of'^Virginia.  Experience,  then,  on  which  gentlemen  relied 
so  absolutely  as  a  guide,  was  here  all  against  them :  and  went  to  shew  there  was  not 
the  least  necessity  for  this  incubus  upon  the  State.  The  proposed  Council  would  retain 
the  present  services  of  the  Attorney  General,  to  which,  ci  course,  gentlemen  would 
not  object:  and  it  gave  the  Governor  an  additional  officer  to  do  the  duties  now  per- 
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fbtmed  by  the  eight  CooncUlon  and  their  Clerk.  If  the  Goyernor  needed  itill  more 
light,  the  Commonwealth  was  open  to  him :  all  the  intelligence  of  the  State  could  be 
ooBsolted :  and  if  that  were  too  little,  after  all,  aa  a  last  resort,  Shocka  Hill  remained 
ready  to  direct  his  course,  is  he  presumed  it  had  done  heretofore. 

Mr.  Alexander  said,  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  change,  on  thii  ocoasioa, 
the  Fote  he  had  given  when  this  subject  was  before  under  consideration.  Through 
all  the  course  of  his  Legislative  experience,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  he  had 
never  witnessed  such  proceedings  is  had  marked  this  body,  especially  during  the  last 
two  days.  He  firmly  believed  that  no  political  body  had  ever  done  more  to  destroj 
the  principles  of  free  Government  than  this  Convention.  (Here  Mr.  Alexander  was 
remmded  by  the  Chair  that  it  was  not  in  order  to  reflect  upon  the  course  pursued  by 
the  bodv.)  Mr.  A.  said  he  meant  no  injurious  reflection *,  but  what,  saiJhe,  do  we 
find?  On  one  day  propositions  that  have  been  maturely  considered,  are  deliberatelj 
decided  on ;  and  the  very  next  day  the  decision  is  wholly  reversed.  Tet  it  was  said 
there  were  no  tactics — no  management — no  manceuvre.  He  had  come  to  the  Con- 
vention not  for  the  purpose  of  acting  with  any  party,  or  advancing  any  mere  party  in- 
terests ;  he  had  come  to  be  governed  by  what  was  wise  and  just,  to  make  a  Constitu- 
tion that  would  prove  acceptable  to  the  people  by  its  own  merits.  With  the  gentle- 
man from  Loudoun,  he  could  say,  if  there  were  any  objects  which  he  had  come  to  ob- 
tain in  preference  to  others,  they  were  these  two— to  continue  the  election  of  Gover- 
nor IS  it  was  provided  for  by  the  existing  Constitution,  and  to  abolish  the  Executive 
Council.  But  since  it  had  been  determmed  that  the  Governor  was  to  be  elected  by 
(he  people,  he  felt  it  hia  duty  to  resort  to  every  means  of  counteracting  an  abuse  of 
Executive  power.  He  had  thought  that  while  the  general  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution exhibited  the  wisdom  of  their  forefathers,  in  distributing  power  so  as  to  render 
it  capable  of  effecting  good  only,  and  not  evil,  that  in  the  very  diflicult  problem  of  an 
Executive,  thev  had  partially  miled.  He  had  wished  for  an  Executive  that  could  do 
no  more  than  ralfil  the  legislative  will  and  further  the  legitimate  ends  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  thouffht  that  such  a  €rovemor  needed  no  Council  to  control  him,  but 
should  be  left  to  nis  naked  responsibility.  But  now  a  new  aspect  was  given  to  the 
question. 

There  was  a  remark  made  by  one  of  the  wisest  of  statesmen,  which  had  alwajrs 
impressed  him  with  great  force.  When  that  gentleman  was  asked  how  it  happened 
that  in  the  early  formation  of  the  Federal  Crovernment,  gentlemen  from  the  South 
obtained  such  an  undue  degree  of  influence,  he  replied  Uiat  there  was  no  secret  in 
the  matter  nor  any  mystery  about  it :  the  solution  was  easy :  the  Southern  members, 
generally,  had  come  to  that  Convention  acting  on  virtuous  principles,  and  that  so 
u>ng  IS  that  continued  to  be  the  case,  they  preserved  a  moral  force  and  power,  which 
was  strongly  felt ;  but  that  it  would  be  lost,  so  soon  as  they  came  to  act  on  local  and 
•elfish  considerations,  regarding  only  the  geographical  lines,  which  separated  them 
from  others.  The  truth  and  wisdom  of  his  remark,  had  for  some  time  been  verified 
by  the  state  of  things,  in  the  General  Government ;  and  it  seemed  likely,  in  a  short 
time,  to  be  verified  by  the  condition  of  their  own  State. 

Mr.  A.  said,  he  had  not  risen  to  make  a  speech ;  but  merely  to  explain  the  prineir 
Abb  on  which  he  should  act,  and  with  a  view  to  justify  himself  to  the  House  and  to 
's  constituents,  who  knew  the  sentiments  with  which  he  had  left  them. 

Mr.  Mereer,  after  expressing  his  great  respect  for  the  gentleman  who  had  just  taken 
his  seat,  regretted  that  he  should  have  insinuated  that  any  management  or  tactics  had 
been  resorted  to  in  obtaining  the  vote  of  yesterday  giving  the  election  of -€rovemor 
to  the  people :  nothing  was  easier  than  to  account  for  that  vote.  The  parties  at  first 
had  been  nearly  equal^  divided  in  sentiment  on  that  point :  but  some  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  body  by  the  resignation  of  members,  amons  these  his  venerable 
colleague,  (the  cause  of  wnose  withSrawal  from  that  body,  he  felt  assured  every  mem- 
ber of  it  united  with  him  in  deploring)  and  their  successors  in  some  cases  di^red  in 
their  views. 

Mr.  M.  then  referred  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Federalist,  as  to  placing  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  bodies  on  the  same  foundation,  and  keeping  them  independent  of  each 
other  in  their  own  sphere.  He  was  surprised  that  no  gentleman  had  availed  himself 
of  the  masterly  argument  on  the  subject  of  a  plural  Executive  which  was  contained 
in  the  70th  number  of  Publius :  it  was  perfectly  conclusive,  and  bad  led  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  an  Executive  Council  in  New  York,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  It  waa 
«asy  to  explain  the  vote  of  yesterday — all  the  propositions  which  had  been  considered 
were  in  some  degree  dependant  propositions ;  and  the  remark  of  the  gentleman  from 
Norfolk,  (Mr.  Taxewell,)  who  never  uttered  a  thought  that  had  not  ffreat  weight,  was 
perfectly  correct,  when  ne  had  insisted  on  this  very  ground,  that  the  whole  of  thoee 
propositions  should  be  placed  within  the  view  of  the  Committee  at  the  same  time.  If 
any  michinary  had  been  employed  in  effecting  the  vote  in  reforence  to  the  election 
€^  Governor,  he  was  ignorant  of  it.  He  never  had  (he  declared  it  before  Heaven,) 
▼otad  at  any  tima  with  a  viaw  to  make  any  proportion  odious  to  its  supporters.  When 
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he  was  pressed  to  vote  in  Congress  for  adding  the  molasses  tax  to  the  tariff,  with  a 
▼tew  to  make  the  bill  odious  to  Wew  England,  he  had  utterly  refused  to  do  so :  and 
such  should  ever  be  his  course.  .     ,    ,  ,      , 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  for  some  time  past,  he  had  every  day  become  more  and 
more  convinced,  that,  from  whatever  cause,  this  body  was  utterly  incapaciUted  for 
the  performance  of  the  duty,  which  had  been  devolved  upon  it  by  the  people.  I  have 
ieen,  said  Mr.  R.  with  pain  and  grief,  that  our  proceedings  are— in  my  view— discre- 
ditable to  ourselves,  ana  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  uie  Commonwealth.  [Here 
the  Chair  reminded  Mr.  R.,  that  it  was  a  violation  of  order  to  make  any  reflections 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  body.]  Mr.  R.  resumed.  I  do  not  reflect  upon  the  body : 
I  have  all  proper  respect  for  it :  but  I  will  take  leave  to  say— (under  the  correction, 
always,  of  the  Chair,  and  of  the  House) — that  if  the  various  schemes  and  projects — 
(I  speak  of  them  as  in  their  present  inchoate  state) — which  have  been  brought  Ibr- 
rd  in  this  Assembly,  and  there  are  more,  I  believe,  now  in  embryo,  shall  be  finally 
olved  upon — a  deeper  wound  will  have  been  inflicted  on  tlie  cause  and  pnnciplea 
[free  €rovemment,  than  has  been  given  to  that  cause  and  those  principles  since  the 
wn  of  the  French  National  Convention.  I  sav  it  deliberately.  1  was  m  hopes  that 
fore  now  some^ntleman  would  have  moved  an  adjournment  sine  die.  Sir,  what 
_jve  we  seen  ?  What  a  mass  of  projects  has  been  offered— considered — rejected — 
re-considered — ^re-adopted,  and  then  scouted.  If  you  had  gone  through  the  Com- 
monwealth, parish  by  parish,  and  taken  the  proposals  of  every  old-field  school,  yoti 
could  not  have  collected  such  a  heterogeneous  mass — such  a  monstrous  farrago,  as  we 
see  gravely  proposed  to  us,  by  those,  who,  if  thev  are  statesmen,  should  better  have 
digested  their  own  thoughts,  and  not  presented  them,  in  their  crude,  undigested  state, 
for  our  adoption.  I  thought  it  right  to  say  thus  much  by  way  of  giving  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  my  old  mend  and  fellow-labourer  from  Mecklenburg,  (Mr.  Alexan- 
der.) Sir,  we  are  daily  losing  the  confidence  of  the  people :  and  deservedly  losing  it. 
What  did  we  hear  about  the  shocking  anomaly  of  the  County  Courts  filling  their  own 
vacancies  ?  When  we  allow  two  of  our  members  to  return  a  third — and  then  a  fourth — 
and  then  a  fifth — till  not  a  shred  will  be  left  of  the  body  chosen  by  the  people :  we 
shall  become  a  self-created  Assembly,  which  neitlier  possesses,  nor  has  a  right  to 
challenge  the  confidence  of  the  people.  In  every  respect  in  which  I  look  at  the  cha- 
racter and  composition  of  this  body,  it  is  obvious,  the  people  cannot  confide  in  it.  I 
declare  it  openly :  and  the  sooner  we  return  to  those  who  sent  us,  re  infecta^  the  bet- 
tor. I  will  agree,  before  we  take  such  a  step,  to  remedy  those  evils  which  are  most 
complained  of.  1  will  consent  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  one- 
half,  and  let  each  county  send  one  Delegate,  instead  of  two.  I  will  consent  to  re- 
duce the  Executive  Council  to  half  its  present  number.  I  will  vote  to  relieve  the 
Commonwealth  from  a  burden,  by  removing  unworthy,  slothful,  and  incapable  Judges 
from  their  seats.  This  will  satisfy  the  public.  But,  going  on  as  we  do,  it  b  impossi- 
ble— with  this  lean,  staggering,  rickety  majority — tumbling  from  side  to  side,  ever  to 
concoct  any  thing  whicn  will  commend  iteelf  to  the  good  sense  of  the  good  people 
of  this  Commonwealth. 
The  question  on  striking  out  was  now  put,  and  carried  without  a  count. 
So  the  House  struck  out  the  words,  '*  it  is  inexpedient  to  provide  any  other  Execu- 
tive Council." 
The  question  then  recurring  on  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  amendment, 
Mr.  Summers  asked  for  the  ayes  and  noes. 

Mr.  Doddridge,  in  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nicholas  on  tlie  salaries  of  the 
proposed  officers,  observed  that  there  seemed  to  be  something  in  the  atmosphere  of 
this  city,  which  occasioned  great  alarm  on  the  subject  of  salaries.  As  h>ng  as  the  old 
Council  was  sustained,  with  its  eight  salaried  Councillors,  not  a  word  was  heard  on 
the  subject.  To  meet.  In  part,  the  difficulty  about  expenses,  he  suggested  the  adop- 
tion of  a  plan  long  practised  in  Penpsylvania,  by  devolving  tlie  duties  of  the  Gover- 
nor, in  case  of  the  death  of  that  officer,  on  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  let  the 
■alsory  continue  to  the  end  of  what  would  have  been  the  Gtovemor's  term.  In  the 
course  of  forty  years,  but  one  such  case  had  occurred  in  Pennsylvania ;  which  waa 
on  the  death  of  Governor  Mifflin,  when  the  office  was  filled  by  Mr.  Word  of  Pitts- 
burg. A  similar  case  bad  once  happened  in  Ohio,  when  Othniel  Lucar  filled  the 
vacancy.  Mr.  D.  explained  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  to  consist  in  registerin|r 
all  the  official  acts  of  the  Executive  Department,  in  preservmg  the  papers,  and  ofl^- 
ing  the  seal  of  State,  &c.  So  far  as  expense  was  concerned,  the  proposed  plan  would 
be  a  relief  to  the  Treasury,  while  the  duties  of  the  department  would  be  simplified. 

Mr.  Leigh  suggested  to  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  that  if  the  Attorney  General  was  to  be  made 
the  Constitutional  adviser  of  the  Governor  in  all  matters  of  State,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  add  a  Solicitor  General,  or  a  Deputy  Attorney  General,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office.  The  new  Secretary  of  Stete  was  to  be  merely  the  present  CleA 
ft-*??  '-^^^'jncil,  with  a  new  name.  He  submitted  the  quesUon,  whether  the  Clerk  of 
the  Councd  was  a  proper  ConstituUonal  adviser  for  the  Governor?    Tlie  reiy  quali- 
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ties  which  made  him  a  food  Clerk,  unfitted  him  to  be  a  good  Councillor,  and  vk€ 
versa — ^he  would  either  be  a  bad  Clerk  or  a  bad  Coancillor.  The  basiness  of  a  Se- 
cretary of  State  was  to  think — ^not  to  write — not  to  fold  and  endorse  and  file  papers. 
The  same  wcenmenU  to  a  certain  extent,  applied  to  the  Attorney  General.  If  he  de- 
voted himseu*  to  affairs  of  State,  he  must  give  up  his  professional  duties.  Mr.  L. 
scouted  the  idea  of  any  saving  of  expense  by  the  new  arrangement — ways  and  means 
would  always  be  found  to  dispose  of  the  revenue.  If  the  whole  debt  of  the  United 
St&tes  was  paid,  the  same  revenue  would  still  be  exacted  from  the  people,  and  spent 
in  some  shape.  The  Grovemor's  salarv  must  be  increased  with  his  duties — so  must 
those  ef  the  Heads  of  Departments.  It  gentlemen  would  command  mind,  they  must 
pay  for  mind.  They  did  not  want  a  mere  right  hand,  with  a  pen  in  it,  and  an  ink- 
stand before  it.  He  expressed  surprise,  that  Mr.  Mercer  should  have  slluded  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Council  in  New  York.  Was  it  possible  that  gentleman  did  not  know 
that  they  had  had  two  Councils  in  New  York — a  Council  ot  revision,  and  a  Council 
of  appointment  ?  And  could  he  suppose  they  had  any  analogy  to  the  Executive 
Council  of  Virginia  ?  Their  name  was  the  only  point  of  resemblance.  The  Council 
of  appointment  had  been  abolished,  because  it  was  corrupt — and  the  Council  of  re- 
vision, because  it  had  rejected  some  popular  law.  He  denied,  that  the  argument  in 
the  Federalist  had  any  api^ication  at  all  to  such  a  Council  as  that  of  Virginia.  It 
contained  general  reflections  merely.  The  gentleman  had  called  that  book  his  poli- 
tical bible,  and  said  it  was  almost  the  onlv  book  on  politics  he  had  ever  read,  (a  short 
catalogue  indeed ;)  but,  he  would  remind  the  gentleman  of  what  he  had  himself  said 
of  that  work — that  it  was  written  in  the  spirit  of  an  advocate,  not  of  a  judge — being 
intended  to  persuade  the  people  of  the  IJnited  States  to  adopt  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. But,  would  any  have  the  Executive  of  Virginia  like  that  of  the  United  States.^ 
Kentucky  had  made  the  experiment,  and  tasted  the  consequences.  Was  Virginia 
seeking  to  form  an  Executive  adapted  to  manage  the  foreign  relations  of  a  great  na- 
tion? Was  an  instrument  to  be  formed  in  the  same  way,  no  matter  what  end  it  was 
to  answer  ?  Would  they  attempt  to  shave  a  gentleman  with  a  broad-axe,  or  with  the 
guillotine  ?  It  mi^ht,  indeed,  be  the  very  best  mode,  as  the  gentleman  would  never 
want  shaving  again.  So  these  gentlemen  were  for  appljring  the  axe  to  the  neck  of 
the  State  Government. 

Mr.  L.  said,  I  am  not  going  to  say  any  thin^  more  about  the  Executive  Council. 
€rod  help  me !  I  sometimes  think  I  am  labouring  under  a  partial  insanity,  and  that 
this  must  be  one  of  the  subjects  in  which  it  runs.  I  hear  the  evils  of  this  Council 
talked  of,  and  that  not  by  the  enemies  of  the  principle — not  by  those  who  are  infusing 
a  spice  of  Monarchy  into  the  Government — but  by  men,  for  whose  judgment  1  have 
the  highest  respect,  and  who  draw  their  notions  from  observation  and  experience. 
What  those  evils  are,  I  have  yet  to  learn — errors  there  will  be — occasional  instances 
of  the  prevalence  of  passion — this  I  am  not  ^ing  to  deny.  But,  when  we  shall  get 
a  Government  that  is  exempt  from  all  error  in  every  one  of  its  acts,  then  we  shall  be 
in  that  happy  condition,  which  none  ever  expect  to  see  but  the  Utopians — and  they 
only  when  they  shall  have  made  men  different  from  what  they  are — and  then  they 
will  find  that  they  are  as  inferior  in  their  schemes  of  Grovemment,  to  those  who 
framed  our  Constitution,  as  they  will  find  themselves  in  remodelling  the  nature  of 
man  to  God  Almighty,  who  made  the  human  heart  and  mind.  Sir,  I  am  reminded  of 
what  the  devoted  Griflith  said  to  Catherine,  the  Queen  of  Henry  Hth — ^**  men's  evil 
actions  live  in  brass — their  virtues  we  write  in  water" — and  when  the  Executive 
Council  shall  be  dead  and  gone,  and  cold  in  the  grave,  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun — 
no-^ut  the  gentleman  firom  Fauquier  will  wish  it  to  have  such  a  Chronicler  of  its 
living  actions  as  poor  Griffith. 

Mr.  Upshur  now  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  by  substituting 
the  following : 

"  Resohea.Thtit  there  shall  be  appointed  an  Executive  Council  or  Council  of  State, 
ccmsisting  of  four  Councilfors,  to  be  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature.  One  from  the  district  west  of  the  Alleghany ;  one  from  the  district  of 
the  Valley ;  one  from  the  district  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  head  of  tide  water, 
and  one  from  the  district  between  the  head  of  tide  water  and  the  ocean ;  who  shall 
choose  annually,  out  of  their  own  number,  a  President,  who  shall  act  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  ;  and  in  all  respects  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  Governor,  or  perform 
the  same  duties,  as  the  existing  Council  of  State  hold  and  perform.  Two  members 
shall  form  a  quorum,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes,  the  Governor  shall 
have  the  casting  vote." 

Mr.  U.  said,  the  scheme  was  not  yet  carried  out  into  all  its  details — ^but  he  ofiTered 
it,  to  trv  the  sense  of  the  House  as  to  its  important  features. 

Mr.  Mercer  expressed  his  regret  at  seeing  the  great  natural  divisions  of  the  State 
brought  into  anv  plan  as  connected  with  political  arrangements.    He  feared  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  this  would  be  to  confirm  forever  those  local  divisions,  and  produce  a 
-  spirit  of  separate  and  rival  interest  among  the  people  inhabiting  them.    He  objected 
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to  a  Council,  whieh  would  sink  the  GoTemor  lo  far,  m  to  leave  him  leai  power  tl^i^ 
a  high  Councillor.  He  denied  the  charge  of  wishing  to  form  a  GoTemment  without 
any  guide  of  experience — and  he  appealed  to  the  example  of  eeventeen  8tatM,  which 
were  without  any  Council,  in  contrast  to  seven,  which  had  this  feature.  He  denied 
having  ever  called  the  Federalist  his  political  bible,  or  having  said  it  was  the  only  po- 
liticalbook  he  read  -,  but,  he  contended,  that  its  language  was  always  to  be  received 
dcm  grtmo  talit^  remembering  for  what  end  they  were  written.  Referring  to  the  doc- 
trine maintained  there,  that  an  Executive  ought  to  possess  energy,  and  not  be  trim- 
melled  by  a  Council,  Mr.  M.  auoted,  as  being  much  better  than  any  thing  he  could 
■ay,  the  entire  argument  in  the  7(Hh  number  of  the  Federalist,  on  the  subject  of  a 
^ural  Executive,  accompanying  it  by  occasional  comments,  shewing  its  applicability 
to  the  present  measure. 

Mr.  M.  observed,  that  he  had  read  this  long  extract  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that 
*^-  "--:"-'* re  Cnnncil  waa  a  vice  in  the  Conatitution.  As  to  the  argument,  Uiat  it 
preaerved  a  reconi  <>i  the  motives  of  the  Executive  acts,  it  was  false  in  fact.  Thosa 
motives  could  be  Judired  only  by  the  acts  themselves — and  for  his  acts,  the  CK>vemor 
was  responsible,  and  liable  to  impeachment. 

He  expresaed  his  apprehension  of  an  undue  influence  of  the  Legislature  over  the 
Executive — referrttd  to  several  instances  to  shew  the  disposition  to  encroachment  in 
that  body,  and  concluded  by  reference  to  the  S5th  number  of  the  Federalist,  (written 
by  the  verv  venerable  ffentleman  in  his  eye,)  to  shew  the  danger  of  placing  all  the 
power  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  a  popular  Assembly. 

Mr.  Claytor  o^kcd  fur  the  ayes  and  noes,  which  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Giles  asked  to  know,  whether  the  Grovemor  was  to  be  elected  by  a  majority,  or 
bj  a  mere  plurality  of  votes  ?  In  the  former  case,  there  would  be  caucussing — in  the 
latter^  a  multitude  of  candidates,  and  a  Governor  elected  by  a  little  faction  in  one 
corner  of  the  State.  Now,  there  was  another  project — ^for  a  Secretary  of  State.  By 
whom  was  he  to  be  appointed  ?  By  the  Governor  ?  By  the  Legislature  ?  Or  by  the 
people  ?  And  in  the  last  case,  by  a  majority  or  a  plurality  ?  All  this  was  left  bhnk ; 
«o  all  hb  duties  were  left  blank.  If  the  Convention  proceeded  in  this  style,  it  would 
At  length  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  an  open  declaration  of  its  incapacity 
to  form  a  Constitution,  and  of  then  giving  a  general  earU  NandkB  to  the  Legislature. 
After  some  reflections  on  the  inchoate  state  in  which  projects  were  presented  for  de- 
liberation, Mr.  G.  said,  that  any  impartial  peraon,  after  reviewing  what  thev  had  been 
doing  for  some  days  past,  must  be  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  less  this 
|>ody  did  the  better.  He  had  come  to  this ;  that  the  more  projects  were  presented,  the 
more  mischief  was  likely  to  ensue— vet  he  had  all  respect  for  the  virtue  and  the  talents 
of  gentlemen  who  offered  them.  He  knew  of  but  one  circumstance  which  entered 
faito  the  case,  and  that  was,  that  if  they  did  nothin^r,  they  should  still  have  done  a 
great  deal.  They  would  then  have  let  alone  what  wiser  men  had  provided.  Tlieir 
forefathers  had  done  more  for  them  than  they  seemed  capable  of  doing  for  themaelves. 

The  gentleman  last  up,  (Mr.  Mercer,)  had  come  out  with  the  true  object  in  view : 
ft  was  to  form  an  ener^etie  Executive.  That  had  been  obvious  for  some  time.  Not 
content  with  an  Executive  that  could  do  no  harm,  thev  were  seeking  one  who  could 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  *^  An  energetic  Executive  was  one  of  the  cabalistical 
phrases,  of  which  the  nation  had  scores — it  meant,  when  translated,  power — power 
in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  uncontrolled.  As  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Federalist, 
which  had  been  read,  they  had  no  application  to  the  condition  of  Viivinia ;  but  it  was 
his  belief^at  that  very  number  of  Publius  had  introduced  into  the  General  Govern- 
ment an  Executive  with  energy  enough  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  this  nation — and  it 
was  now  busily  engaged  in  cutting  up  those  liberties  as  fast  as  possible.  What  was 
^1  the  complaint  as  to  the  present  Executive  ?  Was  it  not  for  the  exerciae  of  this 
very  energv  ?  And  those  wno  complained  so  loudly  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  in 
the  Federal  Grovemment,  were  for  pavingr  the  way  for  its  introduction  into  Virginia. 
The  diflTerence  between  such  an  Executive  as  that  of  the  United  States  and  that  of 
Virginia,  was  in  &ct  the  difference  between  Monarchy  and  Republicanism. 

Mr.  G.  here  went  again  into  an  exposition  of  the  constitution  of  the  present  Coun- 
cil, and  its  operation  in  respect  to  the  Governor ;  but,  as  we  have  fully  reported  it  on 
a  former  occasion,  we  omit  it  here. 

He  referred  to  the  last  Executive  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  sentence  of  the 
people,  that  instead  of  having  done  no  wrong,  he  had  done  all  wrong.  The^  had 
turned  him  and  his  all  out  bv  the  board ;  and  now  a  minority  were  endeavouring  to 
do  the  same  by  the  present  aa ministration,  all  for  the  exercise  of  this  energy. 

He  referred  to  the  multitude  ^  schemes  proposed — thought  the  Convention  was 
afflicted  with  too  much  light,  and  overburdened  with  talents — all  their  difiksultiea 
arose  from  indulging  an  ignis  faiuuSf  in  the  shai>e  of  the  old  doctrine  of  human  per- 
fectibility—but  concluded  with  this  comfort,  that  if  they  had  done  nothing,  they  would 
have  done  a  great  deal. 
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The  d«b«te  wts  farther  continiied  by  Mr.  Moore  of  Rockbridge,  who  oppoeed  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Upshur,  as  calculated  to  defeat  the  object  of  electing  the  Gover- 
nor by  the  people.  Where  was  the  use  of  this,  if  a  Council  was  to  be  placed  over 
him  by  the  election  of  the  Legislature  ?  The  argument  seems  to  rest  on  the  incom- 
petency of  the  people  to  choose  a  proper  GroTernor — and  so  guardians  must  be  put 
over  the  lunatic.  He  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  plan — Mlieving  that  a  Secre- 
tary of  State,  by  employing  one-fourth  of  his  time,  could  do  more  than  the  Governor 
and  Council  now  did.  He  was  ignorant  of  what  they  did,  unless  it  was  to  take  bad 
security  in  a  contract  about  negroes.  He  bad  been  here  for  two  months,  and  ho 
could  scarcely  swear  that  the  Council  had  any  existence — two  of  the  members  were 
gone,  and  one  was  here  as  Clerk — ^yet  all  went  on  as  well  as  usual.  He  believed 
them  to  be  utterly  useless.  As  to  the  Grovemor,  he  had  been  here  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, and  did  not  know  till  the  morning  on  which  he  was  chosen,  that  be  had  been 
named  as  a  candidate.  Instead  of  being  chosen  by  *'  a  little  faction  in  one  comer  of 
the  State,"  he  was  chosen  by  a  little  faction  in  the  Legislature — that  was  all  the  dif- 
ference. If  the  Convention  should  do  nothing,  the  people  would  judge  where  the 
blame  was  to  lie.  It  was  a  conflict  between  the  people  and  those  in  power — and  the 
issue  had  yet  to  be  decided.  The  charge  of  vacillation  did  not  touch  him.  He  had 
always  voted  one  way  on  the  question — and  if  some  who  were  opposed  to  the  white 
basis,  had  voted  to  give  the  election  of  Grovernor  to  the  people,  the  reason  was  to  be 
found  in  the  sentiments  of  the  districts  from  which  they  came. 

Mr.  Coalter  considered  the  gentleman  from  Rockbridge,  as  having  pronounced  one 
of  the  greatest  eulogiums  that  ever  was  uttered  on  any  Government  He  was  here 
during  an  election  of  Governor,  and  did  not  hear  the  name  of  the  candidate  till  the 
day  of  the  election !  How  long  would  this  be  the  case,  ailer  the  election  should  have 
been  ^ven  to  the  people  ?  The  gentleman  said  he  scarcely  knew  there  was  such  a 
thing  m  being  as  the  Governor  and  Council.  No  more  did  not  the  gentleman  feel 
the  flow  of  the  blood  in  his  veins^-and  it  was  a  proof  of  his  health  Uiat  he  did  not. 
But  let  the  gentleman  be  seized  with  a  fever,  and  then  he  would  soon  feel  that  he  had 
a  pulse.  It  was  aU  Mr.  C.  desired,  to  live,  and  not  be  conscious  how  his  life  was  kept 
up.  Political  health  was  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Coalter  denied  that  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral (on  whom  he  pronounced  a  warm  eulogium)  could  be  induced  to  become  a 
lackey  to  the  Grovemor,  and  leave  his  practice,  without  a  large  and  adequate  salary. 
They  must  provide  a  sinecure  for  him  when  he  left  the  office — as  he  would  never 
leave  his  lucrative  practice,  to  seek  his  bread  upon  the  commons.  As  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  if  he  was  fit  for  his  place,  he  must  have  a  Clerk  under  him.  Would  he  fold 
papers  and  wait  on  every  countryman,  who  came  in  with  apples  and  wanted  some  pa- 
per certified  ?  Mr.  C.  insisted  on  the  value  of  having  the  advice  of  Council  recorded 
and  all  the  Executive  acts  supervised. 

He  was  in  &vour  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Upehur.  It  might  limit  the  range  of  selection, 
but  it  would  secure  local  knowledge,  and  when  strangers  came  to  town  from  the 
country,  if  they  had  a  Councillor  for  their  own  district,  they  would  feel  less  embar- 
rassment in  applying  to  him  respecting  their  business.  A  raw  country  lad  felt  timid 
in  entering  the  Governor's  mansion.  One  whose  shoes  were  highly  polished  had  en- 
tered without  rubbing  them  on  the  gravel  at  the  door — and  treaainff  on  waxed  floors, 
found  himself  in  a  dangerous  situation — took  to  skating — "  cut  faJgn-dutch" — and  es- 
caped, afler  throwing  down  a  waiter  of  tea  things.  As  to  the  example  of  New  York, 
if  ever  he  heard  a  b<x»k  read  containing  such  charges  against  Virginia,  as  had  led  to 
the  abolition  of  the  New  York  Council,  he  should  be  for  quitting  the  State,  and  look- 
ing out  for  his  safetv  elsewhere. 

The  question  on  Mr.  Upshur's  amendment,  was  now  taken  by  ayee  and  noes  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ayes^Meun.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  uoode.  Mamhall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  llrquhart,  Randolph,  Leiffh  of 
Halifiuc,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline, 
Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall, 
Prentis,  Grigsbv,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale, 
Rose,  Coalter,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 48. 

JVo0#— Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  CofiEman,  Harrison, Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy, 


Campbell  of  Bedrord,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Oibell,  Stuart,  Thompson,  Joynes  and  Bay< 
ly— -48. 


So  the  amendment  was  not  adopted. 

The  question  now  recurring  on  that  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  it  was  modified  by  the  mover,  ■ 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the  Secretary  of  State  by  a  joint  vote  of  both  House*, 
of  the  Legislature. 
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The  question  was  then  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

Ayta — Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffbian,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M*Coy,  Moore, 
Beime,  Smith,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell, 
Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Nay  lor,  Donaldson,  B^d,  Pendleton,  George,  McMillan, 
Campbell  of  Washinfi^n,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  ifuncan.  Laid-  - 
ley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morefan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of 
Bedford,  Clay  tor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Thompson,  Joynes  and  Bayly — 47. 

J>Coes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Baldwin,  Johnson,  Miller,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart, 
Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane, 
Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green, 
Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Pleasants,  Grordon,  Maasie, 
Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 49. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh  was  rejected. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  in  its  original  form,  as  reported  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  (see  above,)  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Cofiman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin, 
M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison.  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Hender- 
son, Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs",  Mason  of  Frederick,  Nay  lor,  Donaldson,  Boyd, 
Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman, 
Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell 
of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Clay  tor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart, 
Thompson,  Joynes  and  Bayly — 50. 

JVb«* — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of 
Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Carolme,  Morris, 
Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis, 
Griffsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter, 
Upshur  and  Perrin — 46. 

The  fourth  resolution  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  then  read  as  foWowB : 

"  Regoivcdy  That  in  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Governor  from  office,or  of  his  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  and  powers  of  his  office,  the  said  powers 
and  duties  shall  devolve  on  tlie  J^icutenant  Governor  ^  and  the  Legislature  may  provide 
for  the  case  of  removal f  death,  or  similar  inability,  of  the  Lieuienant  Governor.'' 

Mr.  Doddridge  moved  to  amend  it  by  striking  out "  Lieutenant  Governor,**  and  in- 
serting '*  the  President  of  the  Senate  for  the  time  being." 

Mr.  Randolph,  afler  ascertaining  firom  the  Chair  that  he  understood  the  motion, 
sud :  And  this  we  are  to  do  on  the  principle  that  we  are  so  outrageously  republican, 
that  we  cannot  trust  the  Legislature  to  do  by  joint  ballot  what  they  have  been  doin^ 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  I  have  always  remarked,  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
pubKc  life,  that  extremes  beget  each  other.  We  can't  trust  the  whole  Legislature  to 
elect  by  a  joint  ballot — but  we  can  trust  the  Senate  to  elect — acting  by  themselves. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Senate — that  aristocratic  body — and  1  suppose,  if  the  white  basis 
is  to  succeed,  it  will  bo  the  negro  Senate — he,  forsooth,  is  to  be  Governor,  in  case  of 
tlie  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  serve,  of  that  officer,  which  may  hapoen  the  first 
month  afler  his  election — he  is  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  tlie  ofiice.  Now,  in  the 
name  of  God — (I  ask  pardon  for  taking  tlie  name  of  God  in  vain — the  name  of  God 
ought  never  to  be  mentioned  in  this  House — it  is  not  a  fit  place) — if  these  outrageous 
theories  are  to  prevail,  why  not  take  tlie  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  ?  or  why 
not  let  them  both  be  Governor?  and  sit  like  two  Kings  of  Brentford,  in  the  same 
chair,  smelling  to  the  same  nosegay  ?  We  have  example  for  it.  The  Romans  chose 
two  Consuls — let  one  attend  to  domestic  affiiirs,  the  otJier  conduct  the  grand  foreign 
correspondence,  of  which  we  have  heard,  and  which  is  to  be  carried  on  by  a  Secretary 
of  State — thank  God  he  is  as  yet  but  a  future  in  rus.  Sir,  tliis  whole  project  carries 
contradiction  and  absurdity — ^yes — absurdity  on  its  face.  In  other  terms — in  plain 
English — it  says,  tliat  we  can't  trust  both  Houses — but  we  can  trust  a  Senate  of 
twenty-four  men,  to  elect  this  Orovemor  tliat  may  be — without  having  his  fitness  for 
that  office  before  their  eyes — ^but  choosing  him  as  their  own  President.  Sir,  is  it 
necewary  to  hold  up  a  candle  to  the  noon  day  sun?  It  is  only  needful  to  hold  this 
up  for  what  it  is — an  object  of  ridicule  and  scorn. 

After  some  remarks  by  Messrs.  Mercer  and  Doddridge,  the  proposition  was  with- 
drawn, at  the  reouest  of 

Mr.  Powell,  wno  offered  the  following : 

«The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  by  law,  upon  whom  the  powers  and  duties 
shall  devolve." 

The  question  being  put  on  Mr.  Powell's  amendment,  it  was  adopted — Ayes  52. 

The  question  thon  recurring  on  the  resolution  as  amended. 
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Mr.  Tazewell  opposed  the  amendment,  as  involvings  a  diiEcuJty  in  its  tenns.  Th« 
Legislature  could  not  appoint  either  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  Speaker  of  th« 
House  of  Delegates — because  their  offices  expired  with  the  session.  If  one  of  th« 
Judges,  was  his  judicial  function  to  be  suspended  ? 

The  debate  was  farther  continued  by  Messrs.  Powell,  Coalter,  Mercer  and  Taze- 
well— but  before  any  decision  was  had,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  the  House  ad- 
journed. 


WEDNESDAY,  DEcrMBrR  23, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Taylor  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

The  question  pending,  was  on  agreeing  to  the  fourth  resolution  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  as  amended  by  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Scott  rose  and  said,  that  he  had  some  hopes  of  seeing  the  Convention  relieved 
from  the  state  of  embarrassment  under  which  it  had  been  labouring,  ond  of  getting 
back  to  that  point  in  its  deliberations  at  which  it  had  resolved  that  the  Governor 
should  be  elected  by  the  people.  As  a  means  to  that  result,  he  moved  to  lay  the  pre- 
sent resolution  and  amendment,  for  the  pre^nt  upon  the  table ;  hoping  that  8om« 
friend  who  had  voted  in  the  majority  on  that  question  would  move  for  a  re-considera* 
tion  of  the  vote.  • 

Mr.  Gordon  enquired  whether  laying  the  present  resolution  on  the  table  must  <■ 
necessity  precede  the  motion  to  re-consider  ?  4 

The  Chair  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Gordon  then  said,  that  if  the  present  resolution  should  be  laid  upon  the  XM^ 
he  would  then  move  a  re-consideration. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  since  the  object  in  view  had  been  distinctly  avowed,  bt 
should  ask  for  Ine  ayes  and  noes  on  the  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  upon  the  table. 

They  were  ordered  by  tlie  House,  and  being  taken,  stood  as  follows : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  X.eigh  of  Chesterfield,  Toylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of 
Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Tavlor  of  Caroline,  Morris^ 
Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis, 
Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates, 
NeiUe,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 48. 

JVoea — Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Cofl^man,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin, 
M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Hender- 
son, Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd, 
Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chspman, 
Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Camp- 
bell of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Thompson  and 
Bayly— 48. 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  did  not  prevail. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  fourth  resolution  as  amended,  and  decided  by 
ayes  and  noes  as  follows :  •  «  1      • 

^e«— Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin, 
M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison,  Mercer,  Fiuhugh,  Hender- 
son,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd, 
Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chopman. 
Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morcan,  Campbell 
of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart, 
Thompson,  Massie,  Joynes  and  Bayly — 51. 

JVow— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Tavlor  of  Chet- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tylfr,  Nicholas, 
Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of 
Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Tavlor  of  Caroline,  Morris, 
Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prcntis, 
Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Upshur 
and  Perrin — 45. 

The  ninUi,  tenth  and  eleventh  resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  were 
then  considered.     The  eleventh  read  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  execute,  or  cause  to  be 
executed,  all  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth ;  to  communicate  to  the  Legislature,  at 
every  session,  the  condition  of  the  State,  and  to  recommend  to  their  consideration, 
such  measures  as  he  may  deem  expedient.    He  shall  also  be  Commander-in-chief  of 
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n  had  now  gone  through  the  report  of  the  Executive  Coromittett. 
ick,  now  moved  to  take  up  the  resolution  he  had  offered  a  day  or 
ti,  at  his  own  motion,  had  at  that  time  been  laid  upon  the  table. 
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the  land  and  naval  fbrcea  of  the  State ;  ahall  have  power  to  convene  the  Legialatm, 
when  in  his  opinion  the  interests  of  the  Bute  may  require  it,  or  on  application  of  a 
majority  of  tiie  members  of  the  House  of  Delegntea.  To  fill  vacancies  occurnnf 
during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  in  offices,  the  appointment  to  which  is  vested  m 
the  Legislative  body ;  to  grant  reprieves  or  pardons,  except  where  the  prosecution 
•hall  have  been  carried  on  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  or  the  law  shall  otlierwise  par- 
ticularly direct ;  and  to  conduct,  either  in  person,  or  by  such  agents  as  the  Legiria- 
ture  mav  desigruate,  nil  negciciations  and  correspondence  with  other  or  foreign  States.* 
Mr  F^azhugh  moved  to  atrtend  the  eleventli  resolution,  by  striking  therefrom  the 
followiujr  WMrds,  viz :  **  To  fill  vucancies  occurring  during  the  recera  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  offices,  the  appointment  to  which  is  vested  in  the  Legulative  body,"  and  to 
insert  in  lieu  tlierent  the  following :  r  u    t      • 

"  To  appoint  persons  to  fill  the  vacancies,  occurring  during  the  recess  of  the  ^jp*" 
lature  in  offices,  the  appointment  to  which  is  vested  in  the  Legislature ;  P"^**[*^ 
tliat  such  personH,  unless  re-appointed  shall  continue  in  office,  only  until  the  end  of 
the  next  succeeding  session  of  the  General  Assembly." 

This  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  question  being  put  o»  agreeing  to  the  threo 
resolutions,  it  was  carried. 
So  the  Convention 
Mr.  Stuart  of  Patrick 

two  since,  and  which,  a , 

Mr.  S.  expressed  his  surprise  at  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Scott,  who,  when  tbia 

resolution  had  been  laid  upon  the  table,  had  declared  he  should  vote  sgainstevertak- 

I.     He  contended  that  as  the  resolution  had  been  offered  by  way  of 

•OBi(>roimse,  and  had  never  been  considered  either  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  or  in 

tlM  Hnti>e,  it  ought,  at  leaMt,  to  have  an  opportunitv  of  being  considered. 

Mr.  Scoti  disclaimed  any  want  of  courtesy  :  if  tne  amendment  had  contained  any 
OiW  matter,  or  was  likey  ever  to  be  made  acceptable  to  the  House,  he  should  not  bo 
for  refiminff  to  consider  it :  but  as  the  question  on  the  basis  had  been  settled  by  a  do- 
Oided  in;ij'>ritv  ot  the  House,  to  call  it  up  again  was  worse  then  useless:  it  could  end 
in  no  good.  No  respectable  major.ty  could  be  obtained  for  the  scheme,  and  be  coqM 
not  believe  the  genllem.in  from  Patrick  could  desire,  by  a  majority  of  one  or  of  two, 
to  force  it  upon  a  reluctant  minority. 

Mr.  Doddridge  contended  for  the  oblientions  of  courtesy  and  gentlemanly  demeanor 
toward  each  otiier  as  equals— and  askecTwhat  could  he  Uie  cause  of  the  fear  of  taking 
up  the  resolution,  and  of  having  a  vote  recorded  upon  it.'  Was  it  that  gentlemen 
Would  be  exposed  to  inconvenience  from  thus  having  their  votes  made  known  f 

[Here  tlie  Chiir  reminded  Mr.  D.  that  it  was  out  of  order  to  insinuate  any  vnwor- 
thy  motives  for  the  conduct  of  members  of  the  House.} 

Mr.  D.  said  he  wished  to  record  every  vote  he  had  given  or  should  give  in  relation 
to  every  proposition  for  a  compromise.  Was  he  not  to  be  indulged  in  so  doing?  He 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  bringing  on  an  argument  on  the  subject  of  the  Msis  of 
Kepresentation  :  but  he  thought  the  gentleman  from  Patrick  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
explain  and  defend  his  own  proposition. 

Mr.  Stuart  said,  that  he  did  not  n^ree  with  Mr.  Scott  in  the  opinion  that  the  qoee- 
tion  of  representation  had  been  settled  bv  a  decided  majority,  or  settled  at  all.  The 
question  on  future  apportionment  had  failed,  not  by  a  decided  majority,  but  by  an 
equal  vote :  and  though  the  plan  of  present  apportionment  had  been  carried  by  a 
considerable  majority,  yet  the  votes  which  constituted  that  majority  had  been  given, 
moat  of  them,  under  an  expectation  that  some  plan  of  future  apportionment  was  to  be 
Appended  to  the  scheme  :  and  if  that  expectation  was  to  be  taken,  the  msjority  in  its 
fav(»ur  would  not  exceed  two  at  most :  and  what  eloquence  had  they  not  heard  ex- 
pended in  denouncing  lean  majorities  f  Let  the  resolution  have  the  chance  of  a  con- 
sideration ;  and  if  not  acceptable  in  its  present  form,  possiblv,  it  might  be  modified, 
(even  to  the  introduction  of  freeholders  only.)  so  ns  to  command  a  respectable  majority. 
Mr.  Girdon  said,  he  should  vote  against  taking  up  the  resolution.  He  was  actuated 
by  no  want  of  courtesy  toward  the  gen'leman  trom  Patrick,  for  whom  he  had  the 
greatest  respect :  but  it  was  obvious  to  all,  that  the  mere  mention  of  the  subject  of  the 
basis  of  Representation,  produced  excitement  in  all  parts  of  the  House.  The  qoea- 
tion  i>f  future  apportionment,  was  one  which  had  been  got  up  in  this  Convention. 
He  had  never  so  much  ns  heard  the  idea  broached  in  his  district.  The  only  qoeetion 
there  was  as  to  the  equalizing  of  representation  :  the  other  question  had  never  been  dia- 
cus-M-d,  nnd  it  waj  most  plain  that  it  was  a  subject  which  never  could  be  agreed  upon 
in  th  s  body.  The  two  sides  of  the  House  were  equally  divided,  snd  he  was  not  ^ 
ing  to  throw  himnelf  into  the  scale  of  either,  to  enable  it  to  saddle  the  other  with 
wh  it  was  unwelcome  and  grievous.  Let  us.  said  Mr.  G.  go  back  to  the  people,  who  are 
oar  masters — let  them  either  accept  or  reject  the  Constitution  as  they  think  fit,  and 
if  by  any  change  in  population,  it  becomes  unequal  in  its  operation,  they  wonJd  be 
eompetent  to  counteract  it  through  the  Legislature.     But  aurely  that  House  WM  not 
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to  nt  there  ih>in  month  to  month  in  engry  dlspntation.  For  fear  of  such  a  result,  he 
ehoald  be  for  keeping  the  resolution  where  it  was,  upon  the  table.  He  greatly  ques* 
ttoned  whether  it  was  the  interest  of  a  slave-holding  community,  to  agitate  the  ques- 
tion of  power  every  ten  years :  it  always  would  tend  to  excitement,  and  while  thii 
lasted,  all  bonds  of  brotherhood,  between  East  and  West,  were  too  apt  to  be  f  >rgotten. 

Mr.  Johnson  expressed  a  hope  that  his  friend  from  Patrick,  would  not  now  press 
his  motion.  He,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  would  vote  to  take  it  up  in  due  time  :  but  lie  pre- 
fisrred  at  present  to  go  through  the  Executive  and  Judicial  reports :  and  when  Uiej 
were  gone  through  with,  he  should  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  other  resolution. 

Mr.  Stuart  acquiesced,  and  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  tlie  consideration  of  the  Judicial  Committee— 
•ad  concurred  with  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  in  the  smaller  amendments  to  th^ 
first  resolution. 

The  first  resolution  as  thus  amended,  reads  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  tlie  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Court  of  Appeals,  in  such 
Inferior  Courts  as  the  Legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  and  in 
the  County  Courts^  and  in  the  justices  of  the  paice,  who  shall  compoSH  the  said  courts:' 

Mr.  Bayly  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  as  thus  amended,  by  striking  out  these 
words,  "  and  in  the  County  Courts,  and  in  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  shall  com- 
pose the  said  courts." 

Ezpressine  his  purpose  to  forbear  debate  on  a  subject  which  had  been  so  fully  dis- 
cussed, he  a^ed  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  they  were  ordered  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Henderson  now  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  striking  out  the  word 
**  the"  before  tlie  words  "  County  Courts."  On  this  question  Mr.  Leigh  denmnded 
the  ayes  and  noes.  A  debate  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Campbell  of  Brooke.  Powell, 
Doddridge,  Mercer,  Leigh,  Giles,  Stanard,  Bayly  and  Naylor  totik  part :  but  tlie  sub- 
stance of  which  has  already  been  more  than  once  reported. 

The  merits  of  the  County  Court  system  were  incidentally,  though  not  extensively 
discussed :  none  proposed  directly  to  abolish  them,  but  the  desire  was  avowed  to  pines 

•     r  Inferior  Courts  of  the  State,  under  Legislative  controul.  Mr.  Mer- 

"  I  one  |jor- 


allowed  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  to  which  respectable  farmers  were  sub 
Uk  travelling  very  considerable  distances  to  ottend  their  duty  as  mngistrates. 
idea  was  warmly  reprobated  by  Messrs.  Leigh  and  Giles,  as  going  to  mar  the  system, 
and  revolutionize  its  whole  character. 

Mr.  Bayly  said,  the  gentlemen  who  opposed  the  motion  did  not  display  their  usual 
candour.  They  had  treated  the  question  as  if  it  was  to  destroy  County  Courts  ;  mo- 
gentleman  that  he  had  heard,  avowed  any  such  intention  in  debate.  We  must  have 
County  Courts,  but  whether  they  are  to  be  held  by  justices  of  the  peace  filling  up 
their  own  body  when  vacancie.s  occur,  or  with  the  extensive  multifnrious  powers  they 
now  possess,  was  a  question  for  the  people  of  the  Slate  to  determine  by  tlieir  Legis- 
lature; and  all  that  was  now  desired,  was  to  put  these  courta  under  ihe  contmul  of 
the  General  Assembly  :  for  to  continue  them  as  tiiey  now  are,  or  to  modify,  chunge 
or  abolish  them,  as  the  interests  of  this  great  Stale  may,  Iroin  time  to  lime  r»  quire. 
The  Convention  was  not  making  a  Constitution  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  but  he 
trusted  they  would  make  one  that  the  people  would  be  contented  with  much  longer. 
It  was,  therefore,  proper  to  remedy  the  evils  which  now  exist,  and  those  which  would 
probably  hereafler  exist.  Perhaj>s  at  this  time  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Uie  coun- 
ties might  be  satisfied  with  the  County  Court  system,  but  it  would  not  be  denied  that 
one-third  of  them  were  opposed  to  it.  If  so  large  a  number  were  hostile  to  the  sys- 
tern  now,  m  a  few  years  it  was  at  least  possible  Uiat  a  majority  of  the  people  of  tlie 
counties  in  the  State  might  wish  a  change  ;  and  if  so,  where  would  be  the  great  m- 
convenience  to  allow  the  power  to  a  future  Legislature,  so  to  modify  Ihe^e  courts, 
that  justice  might  be  dispensed  to  the  people  of  the  State  according  to  their  wishes. 
However  I  may  wish  a  change  to  be  made  in  these  courts  I  now  only  ask  .^h«  Conven- 
<ion  to  pUce  them  in  the  same  situation  as  the  General  Court,  the  District  Courts  of 
Chancery,  and  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law.  I  desire  none  to  remam  ConsUtuUonal 
Courts  but  the  Court  of  Appeals.  ,      ^  ^     _^  .  : * 

It  has  been  said,  that  if  this  motion  shall  prevail,  the  County  Courts  must  imme- 
diately be  re-organized.  1  do  not  believe  that  this  would  be  the  crns*'quence ;  they 
would  be  left  precisely  in  the  same  situation,  as  Uie  other  courts  of  the  State  :  it  it 
chould  be  necessary  to  re-organize  the  other  courts,  so  it  would  the  County  OourU, 
and  not  otherwise.  But,  he  believed  all  the  courts  would  go  on  as  they  now  do,  until 
the  General  Assembly  should  believe  it  necessary  for  the  interest  of  the  Slate,  to  make 
a  change.  And  if  the  County  Courts  were  such  great  favourites  with  the  people,  as 
somesMmed  to  suppose,  and  they  are  considered  as  the  great  machine,  by  which  the 
remiblicanism  of  the  Stale  is  to  be  preserved,  where  is  the  danger  of  leaving  them 
iob»  cherished  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  ?  If  they  were  such  paramount 
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ble«ing>,  the  people  would  not  readily  aboliih  them,  mnd  do  dinger  would  threaten 
them. 

If  gentlemen  had  been  sincere  in  the  opinion  they  expressed,  the  Convention  wouM 
not  have  seen  them  eo  extremely  sensitive ,  whenever  this  subject  was  approached. 
[Here  the  Chair  reminded  the  gentleman  from  Accomack,  that  it  was  not  in  order  to 
attribute  a  want  of  sincerity  to  members  of  the  House.]  Mr.  B.  continued :  Perkapt 
it  would  have  been  as  well,  if  1  had  not  used  that  expression.  1  will  suppose  tluit 
gentlemen  ore  sincere :  and  if  so,  then  they  do  believe,  that  these  courts  are  the  dar- 
Imgs  of  the  people.  Why  are  they  so  much  afraid  they  shall  be  left  to  the  power  of 
the  people,  acting  in  their  Legislature  ? 

Gentlemen  have  argued  this  question,  as  if  we  are  the  Legislature,  and  are  now, 
for  the  first  time,  organizing  these  courts :  and  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr. 
Leigh,)  fears  the  danger  ot  having  some  little  petty-fogger  on  the  bench.  The  gen- 
tleman cannot  despise  tliese  characters  more  than  1  do;  and  I  have  no  dread,  that 
•uch  characters  will  ever  find  favour  with  a  Virginia  Legislature.  Other  gentlemen 
•ay,  divide  the  magistrates  of  tlie  counties,  and  let  them  alternately  hold  Uie  courts, 
and  pa^  them  for  Uieir  services.  To  all  this,  I  say  we  are  not  now  legislating  these 
courts  into  existence ;  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  consider 
the^e  different  projects,  when  they  come  to  act  upon  these  courts,  and  we  give  them 
a  power  to  do  it.  It  is  to  give  the  authority  to  the  Legislature,  that  I  have  proposed 
the  motion.  If  Virginia  shall  ever  be  so  unfortunate  hereafter,  as  to  put  improper 
men  on  the  bench,  or  to  establish  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  court,  she  will,  I  trust, 
■oon  retrace  her  steps. 

Sir,  it  was  not  my  intention,  when  1  made  the  motion  now  under  consideration,  to 
discuss  tliis  question,  which  lias  so  often  been  introduced  in  debate ;  and  when  it  was 
under  consideration  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  was  so  fulh'  debated,  that  no- 
tki«c  now  can  be  said  on  the  subject.  And  all  I  ask  is,  that  the  Convention  will  put 
the  County  Courts  with  the  other  Inferior  Courts,  under  the  countroul  of  people  aa- 
•einhied  in  General  Assembly. 

Tlie  question  was  token  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Henderson,  to  strike  out  the 
word  "  the,"  (the  Chair,  for  greater  convenience,  permitting  it  to  be  put  in  that  form,) 
auJ  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

jii/ea — Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore, 
Beirne,  Smith,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor, 
Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Cumpbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Chnpman, 
Oiflesby,  Duncun,  Laidiey,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke, 
Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Joynet, 
Bayly  and  Upshur— 40. 

M/es—Mesarn.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnnx,  Droiiigoole,  Alexander,  Google,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Baldwin,  Johnson,  Miller,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trexvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart, 
Bandolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Osborne, 
Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Cloyd, 
Mithews,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentit, 
Griffsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Maasie,  Botes,  Neale,  Roee, 
Coalter  and  Perrin— 56. 

Mr.  Bayly  then  modified  his  amendment,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  justices,  but  to  strike 
out  the  words  "  in  tlie  County  Courts,"  and  also  the  words  "  who  shall  compose  such 
courts." 

This  question  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  aves  and  noes  as  follows: 

^y«iJ— Mesbrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Moore,  Smith,  Baxter, 
Mercer,  Henderson,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  M'Millan,  Oglea- 
by,  Duncan,  Laidiey,  Summers,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Campbell 
of  Bedford,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Thompson,  Joynes  and  Bayly— 27. 

ffors — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Droincroole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Clopton,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Beirne,  Miller,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trez- 
vant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leiph  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison, 
Staniu-d,  Holladay,  Fitzhugh,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Pendleton,  George, 
Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garjiett,  Cloyd, 
Chapman,  Mathews,  See,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell, 
Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Claytor,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gor- 
don, Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 68. 

The  amendments  propo8«»d  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  second  resolu- 
tion, rsubstituting  "  held"  for  "  elected,"  and  transposing  the  word  "  first,")  were 
agreed  to,  and  caused  tlie  resolution  to  read  : 

"2.  Reso/red,  That  the  present  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Judges  of  the  Ge- 
neral Court,  and  Chancelloni,  remain  in  office  untU  the  expiration  crf^the  session  of 
we  jirst  LegisUture  eUeted  under  the  new  Constitution,  and  no  longer.    But,  the 
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Legiilatare  maj  cause  to  be  paid  to  such  of  them  as  shall  not  be  re-appointed,  sneh 
sum  as,  ft'om  their  age,  infirmities  and  past  services,  shall  be  deemed  reasonable." 

The  amendment  to  the  third  resolution,  viz :  to  strike  out  **  concurrent,"  and  insert 
**  joint,"  and  also  to  strike  out  the  words  **  each  House  voting  separately,  and  bein^  a 
negative  on  the  other,  and  the  members  thereof  voting  viva  voce.  The  votes  of  Uie 
members  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  their  respective  Houses.  Should  the 
two  Houses  in  anv  case  fail  to  concur  in  the  election  of  a  Jud^  during  the  session, 
the  Governor  shall  decide  the  election,  by  appointing  one  of  the  two  persons  who 
shall  first  receive  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  Houses  in  which  they  were  respectively 
voted  for;"  were  agreed  to  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

^yes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  IVfer,  Nicholas, 
Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime, 
Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvaht,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Ran- 
dolph, Leigh  of  Halifax,  Loffan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,Holladay,  Mercer,  Fitz- 
hugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Nay  lor,  Do- 
naldson, Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan, Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars, Roane, 
Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Matliews,  Oglesby,  Duncan, 
Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Barbour  of  Cul- 

Esper,  Macroe,  Tazewell,  Loyoll,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Saunders, 
ranch,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Bates,  Neale,  Hose,  Coal- 
ter.  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— -88. 

JSbes — Messrs.  Clopton,  Scott,  Green,  Clay  tor,  Thompson,  Massie  and  Joynes — 7. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  reads : 

*'  Resolvedf  That  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Inferior  Courts,  except 
justices  of  the  County  Courts,  and  the  aldermen,  or  other  magistrates  of  Corporation 
Courts,  shall  be  elected  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  General  Aft- 
sembly." 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  in  the  fourth  resolution, 
is  as  follows : 

The  original  resolution  read : 

"  Resolredf  That  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  of  the  Inferior  Courts, 
shall  receive  fixed  and  adequate  salaries,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  ofiice." 

The  amendment  proposed  to  insert  the  words  *^  except  justices  of  the  County 
Courts,  and  the  aldermen,  or  other  magistrates  of  the  Corporation  Courts." 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Judge  Marshall,  on  the  ground  that  County  Courts 
and  Corporation  Courts,  not  being  included  within  the  term  Inferior  Courts,  by  anj 
just  construction,  to  except  them  was  improper,  because  the  exception  would  imply, 
that  they  were  in  their  nature  included  in  that  phrase,  and  would  be  so  in  fiict,  if  not 
taken  out  of  it  by  tliis  exception. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Giles,  the  amendment  was  not  concurred  in. 

The  next  amendment,  striking  out  the  words  **  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,"  from  the  fifth  resolution,  which  gives  the  power  of  appointing  the 
magistrates,  was  agreed  to. 

The  House  having  gone  through  all  the  amendments  reported  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  returned  to  that  report  as  amended, 
and  took  up  its  several  resolutions  seriatim. 

The  first  resolution  having  been  read  as  follows : 

**  The  Judicial  power  t>hall  be  vested  in  a  Court  of  Appeals,  in  such  Inferior  Courts 
as  the  Lemslature  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  and  in  the  County 
Courts,"  &c. 

Mr.  Doddridge,  with  the  view  of  trying  the  sense  of  the  House,  moved  to  strike 
out  the  article  "  a,"  and  insert  "  the"  liefore  the  words  "  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals." 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  inserting  the  words 
**  organization  and,"  before  the  word  "jurisdiction,"  so  as  to  make  that  part  of  the 
resolution  read,  "  The  organization  and  jurisdiction  of  these  tribunals  shall  be  rega* 
lated  by  law." 

Tliis  amendment  was  rejected  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

.^yes — Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Cofiman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore, 
Beirne,  Smith,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Mason  of  Frederick, 
Nay  lor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Chap- 
man, Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of 
Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Clay  tor,  Saunders,  CabeU,  Stuart,  Thompson, 
Joyhes  and  Bayly— 40. 

JVbe»^ Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole.  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Baldwin,  Johnson,  Miller,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart, 
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Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  SUnard,  HoUaday,  Cooke, 
Powell,  Griggs,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Cloyd,  BIa«- 
thews,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green, Taxewell,  Lovall,  Prentis,  G.igs- 
bv.  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter, 
Upshur  and  Perrin— -56. 

Mr.  Thompson  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  striking  from  it  the  last  clanse, 
which  declares,  '*  No  modification  or  abolition  of  any  court,  shall  be  construed  to  de- 
prive any  Judge  thereof  of  his  office ;  but,  such  Judge  shall  perform  any  Judicial  du- 
ties, which  the  Legislature  shall  assign  him." 

Mr.  Campbell  asked  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  they  were  ordered  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Giles  said,  that  he  was  not  sure  that  he  rightly  understood  the  clause,  bat  if 
be  did,  it  was  in  his  opinion  highly  objectionable,  and  mvolved  an  anomaly. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  olause  to  provide,  that  ailer  a  court  should  have 
been  abolished,  the  Jud|re  should  still  hold  his  commission,  and  continue  to  enjoy  hi* 
former  emolument.  11  that  was  its  true  meaning,  (as  he  judged  from  no  other  ex- 
planation being  now  offered,)  what  would  be  the  situation  of  the  Judge  and  of  the 
country  ?  Suppose  the  General  Court  to  be  abolished — the  Judges  had  been  commis- 
aioned  as  Judges  of  the  General  Court— and  it  was  intended  that  the  Judge,  as  a 
Jndge  of  that  Court  which  had  been  abolished,  should  still  be  a  Judge,  and  receive 
compensation.  There  was  no  General  Court ;  that  had  been  abolished — yet  he  was  to 
hold  his  commission  as  a  Judge  of  a  Court  not  in  existence,  and  by  virtue  of  that 
•commission  to  draw  his  salary.  If  such  was  the  purpose,  Mr.  Giles  declared  himself 
utterly  hostile  to  it. 

There  was  no  gentleman  in  the  Convention  more  disposed  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  independence  of  the  Judicial  office  than  he  was.  He  was  decidedly  in  favour  of 
tenure  during  good  behaviour,  but  it  must  be  the  tenure  of  an  office  which  continued 
to  exist,  and  not  tenure  of  a  Judge's  office  when  the  court  of  which  he  was  a  Jndge, 
was  no  longer  in  being,  and  as  a  mere  apology  for  paying  him  his  salary.  But  it  was 
provided,  that  he  should  **  perform  any  Judicial  duties  which  the  Legislature  shall 
assign  him."  And  what,  asRed  Mr.  G.,  what  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  may  these  be  ? 
Can  he  be  by  commission  Judge  of  one  Court,  and  by  the  duty  he  performs,  the  Judge 
of  another  ?  It  was  most  strange  to  think  of  holding  an  office,  after  the  court,  to 
which  that  office  was  an  appendage,  had  been  abolished.  Yet  by  the  very  next  reso- 
lution, the  Convention  abolished  all  the  offices  of  the  existing  courts,  though  not  Uio 
oourts  themselves — and  then  leaves  it  discretionary  with  the  Assembly  to  pay  them 
*^  such  sums  as,  from  their  sge,  infirmities  and  past  services,  should  be  deemed  reason* 
jible."  To  this  he  hod  no  objection.  But  would  not  gentlemen  be  content,  tliat  when 
the  court  was  discontinued,  the  Judge  sliould  be  discontinued,  when  such  a  provisioii 
was  made  for  his  situation  ? 

Should  this  clause  be  omitted,  Mr.  G.  said  he  had  an  amendment  to  add  to  the  se- 
cond resolution,  which  was  intended  to  put  the  independence  of  the  Judflres  beyond 
^oubt.  [It  provided,  that  in  the  modification  or  abolition  of  any  court,  the  Legisla- 
ture should  pay  to  the  Judge  such  sum  as  to  them  might  appear  reasonable.] 

Mr.  G.  said,  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  independence  of  the 
Judges,  and  the  independence  of  the  Judicial  Department ;  and  he  took  an  illustntion 
^m  the  condition  or  the  Judiciary  in  England.  There  the  Judges  were  deemed  to 
be  perfectly  independent,  because  their  compensation  could  not  be  diminished  during 
their  contiDuance  in  office.  We  had  borrowed  the  term  independence  as  applied  to 
the  Judiciary,  from  that  country,  whence  we  derived  our  Judicial  system.  Indepen- 
dence related  to  the  Jud^,  not  to  the  Department.  The  British  Parliament  was  neld 
to  be  omnipotent,  end  might  re-organize  the  Department  at  pleasure.  But,  to  go  as 
ftr  as  this  resolution  proceeded,  was  nothing  less  than  to  establish  a  privileged  corps 
in  a  free  community.  The  resolutions  provided  no  responsibility  for  a  Judffe  to  any 
human  tribunal.  The  worthy  and  learned  gentleman  tirom  Richmond,  (Judge  Mar- 
shall,) had  said  that  a  Judge  ought  to  be  responsible  only  to  God  and  to  his  own  con- 
science. Now,  he  (Mr.  G.,)  said  that  the  Judfjre  ought  to  be  responsible  to  another 
tribunal — to  a  human  tribunal.  As  the  Convention  was  now  forming  a  new  Govern- 
ment, it  was  proper  it  should  have  some  guide,  some  compass  to  steer  b^.  In  all  other 
parts  of  the  Constitution,  they  had  gone  on  the  principle  of  responsibility ,  and  in  hie 
judgment,  they  ou^ht  to  do  the  same  thin^  in  this  case.  They  ought  not  to  convert 
the  Judicial  office  into  an  office  absolutely  independent,  by  stnpping  the  Judge  of  all 
responsibility.  But,  if  they  admitted  the  principle  of  responsibility,  wlw  dog  it,  m 
as  to  prevent  its  action.'  One  of  the  first  objects  in  view,  in  calling  this  ConventioB, 
was  to  make  the  Judges  responsible— not  nominally,  but  reallv  responsible.  If  the 
Convention  should  frame  a  Constitution,  containing  the  establishment  of  a  pnet/tfetf 
4iirder  of  men,  they  might  rely  on  its  being  objectionable,  if  not  odious  to  the  people ; 
tet,  this  clause  went  to  the  whole  length  3t  creating  such  privileged  order.  What  was 
the  indapendence  of  a  Jodge  P  How  long  did  gentlemen  ask  that  it  should  eontanoe  ? 
0«iveiy,  It  was  neither  mofe  nor  lew  than  thiih— his  security  of  reoeiying  his  salary 
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daring  the  continuance  of  his  office.  He  did  not.  trarely,  want  to  receive  it  aAer  bis 
office  ceased.  He  was  not  to  be  paid  for  good  benaviour — Uiat  was  not  ih^jntid  pro 
quo — he  was  paid  for  doin^  his  duties^  not  for  his  good  behaviour.  In  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  every  part  of  it,  in  order  to  avoid  sinecures,  compensa- 
tion and  service  were  invariably  connected.  If  these  were  to  be  inseparably  cou- 
l^ed,  when  the  service  ceased  the  compensation  should  cease.  Good  behaviour  was 
the  mere  condition  of  tenure— it  was  not  the  service,  and  could  claim  no  compensation. 
When  the  office  was  abolished,  let  the  Judge  receive  a  douceur;  but,  not  for  his 
good  behaviour — it  was  for  his  former  services  and  sacrifices.  He  could  not  find  the 
term  "  independent"  in  all  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  was  neilher  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  nor  in  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  nor  in  that  which  was 
now  to  be  proposed  for  adoption.  All  that  was  necessarjr  to  Judicial  independence, 
was  that  the  Judge  should  oe  independent  of  all  improper  influence  when  he  gave  his 
decision.  Independence,  as  applied  to  a  Judge,  was  a  borrowed  term.  He  was  wil- 
ling to  go  as  far  as  they  went  m  England,  but  no  farther. 

When  he  had  spoken  of  establishing  a  privileged  order,  he  had  reference  to  the 
eiglith  resolution. 

"  8.  Reaolvedf  That  Judges  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  General 
Assembly ;  but,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  each  House  must  concur  in  such 
vote,  and  the  cause  of  removal  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  each.  The  Judg« 
against  whom  the  Lejrinlature  is  about  to  proceed,  shall  receive  notice  tfiereof,  accom- 
panied witii  a  copy  of  the  causes  alleged  for  his  removal,  at  least  twenty  days  before 
the  day  on  which  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  act  thereupon.*' 

Here  they  found  in  the  first  part  of  the  resolution,  the  responsibility  of  a  Judge  to 
an  earthly  tribunal:  but  in  the  latter  part,  that  resjponsibility  was  destroyed,  by  being 
clogged  and  shackled.  There  could  be  no  need  of  urging  the  necessity  of  an  earthly 
tribunal :  it  was  before  their  eyes :  the  Judge  was  Uable  to  impeachment — but  in  cer- 
tain very  limited  oases,  where  he  had  been  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanora. 
But  in  the  present  resolution,  provision  was  made,  or  attempted  to  be  made,  for  of- 
fences less  m  size,  but  more  frequent  in  recurrence :  non« feasance  in  office,  non-user, 
or  mis-feasance  out  of  office.  Impeachment  might  provide  for  crime,  though  in  prac- 
tiee,  it  was  a  cumbrous  and  circuitous  mode  of  securing  responsibility ;  but  here  was 
a  provision  which  declared,  that  at  hny  time  a  Jud^e  might  be  removed,  but  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  must  concur.  This  was  inserted,  for  what/  For  the  very  thing 
he  wished  to  avoid.  He  wislied  to  allow  the  Legislature  power  to  remove  a  Judge, 
whenever  his  conduct  had  been  such,  that  he  became  unpopular  and  odious  to  Uia 
people.  He  would  give  a  tribunal,  which  might  in  such  case  remove  him.  But  not 
only  must  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concur ;  the  Judge  must  receive  twenty  days  no- 
tice ;  then  farther  days,  he  presumed,  must  be  allowed  him  for  appearance  :  then  he 
might  employ  a  lawyer,  and  thus  the  object  in  view  would  be  almost  sure  to  be  de- 
feated. 

What  more  was  necessary  to  render  a  Judge  completely  independent,  than  to  de- 
clare, that  his  compensation  should  neither  l^  increased  nor  diminished,  during  his 
continuance  in  office?  that  he  was  to  gain  or  to  lose  nothing  by  the  decision  he  should 
give  ?  When  he  spoke  of  the  independence  of  a  department,  Mr.  G.  said,  he  referred 
to  its  possessing  the  means  of  organizing  itself.  The  Legislative  Department  pos- 
sessed this  power ;  the  Judicial  Department  did  not — it  was  in  that  respect  dependent 
upon  the  Legislature  for  its  organization.  He  was  for  having  no  Judges  so  inde- 
pendent as  to  constitute  a  privileged  order  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  he  should  regret  to  renew  the  debate,  were  he  not  pleased 
with  the  opportunity  of  saying,  tiiat  in  casting  his  eyes  over  the  last  debate  on  this 
subject,  as  it  had  been  reported  by  the  Press,  he  felt  displeased  with  one  expression 
which  had  fiillen  from  himself  on  that  occasion.  A  word  had  escaped  him,  which 
might  be  understood  as  derogating  from  the  high  respect  he  entertained  for  the  cha- 
racter and  talents  of  a  gentleman,  (Mr.  Barbour.)  who  had  been  opposed  to  him.  He 
hoped  that  gentleman  and  the  Convention  would  believe  him  incapable  of  having  in- 
tended to  insinuate  anv  thing  that  might  have  such  a  bearing.  He  well  knew  that 
gentleman  to  be  entirely  incapable  of  intentionally  misquoting  or  misrepresenting  any 
resolution  that  might  be  the  subject  of  discussion. 

With  respect  to  the  argument  the  House  bad  now  heard,  he  did  not  mean,  in  any 
notice  he  should  take  of  it,  to  utter  one  sentiment  respecting  what  had  been  done  in 
Congress  in  the  removal  of  any  Judge  from  office,  nor  on  3ie  provision  reported  by 
the  Judicial  Committee,  for  the  removal  of  Judflres  by  two-thirds  of  the  Legislature. 
When  the  House  should  direct  its  attention  to  that  clause,  he  thought  he  should  fi^ 
little  difficulty  in  satisfying  it  that  that  provision  was  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  end 
it  had  in  view.     But  that  was  not  now  the  question. 

Mr.  M.  said,  he  felt  so  much  difficulty  in  delivering  his  sentiments  on  the  subject, 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  confine  himself  to  the  straight  and  narrow  path  that  led 
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directly  to  the  object  before  him,  without  deporting  from  it  to  notice  inj  of  the  sub- 
jects which  had  been  incidentally  presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Anieha. 

The  question  was,  whether  that  clause  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee should  be  stricken  out,  which  declares  that  no  modification  or  aboUtion  of  any 
Court  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  any  Judge  thereof  of  his  office ;  but  that  such 
Judge  should  perform  any  Judicial  duties  which  the  Liegislature  should  assign  him. 
To  that  sinffle  question  he  should  confine  himself  in  what  he  had  now  to  say. 

The  genUeman  from  Amelia,  (Mr.  Giles,)  had  referred  to  the  office  of  a  Judge,  and 
the  Court  in  which  he  sat.  as  being,  for  some  reason,  indissolubly  united.  Are  office 
and  Court,  asked  Mr.  M.,  synonymes?  Is  it  impossible  to  separate  them?  Can 
they,  by  no  effort,  be  sundered?  And  if  it  be  possible,  is  it  not  done  in  the  present 
case  ?  The  resolution  makes  office  to  depend  on  good  behaviour ;  and  it  expressly  de- 
clores  that  the  court  may  be  abolished,  and  yet  the  office  remain.  Why  cannot  lan- 
guage separate  them  ? 

The  Constitution  means  to  declare,  that  though  the  court- may  be  abolished,  the 
J^dge  shall  continue  to  hold  his  office,  and  shall  still  perform  tlie  duties  of  a  Judg:e. 
In  what  does  the  office  of  a  Judge  consist  ?  I  have  always  understood  that  it  consisti  in 
his  constitutional  capacity  to  receive  Judicial  power,  and  to  perform  Judicial  duties: 
that  he  is  brought  into  office  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  and  can 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  however  the  court  may  be  changed.  Whatever  may 
be  the  situation  of  the  court — however  it  may  be  named,  still  he  holds  the  office,  and 
if  the  Constitution  shall  declare  that  when  the  court  is  abolished,  he  shall  still  hold  it, 
tliere  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  declaration.  The  gentleman  soys,  that  if  a  person  be 
commissioned  as  a  Jud^e  of  the  General  Court,  and  the  General  Court  shall  be  abo- 
lished, his  office  is  abolished  with  it — and  he  is  tiie  Jud^  of  notliing.  But  the  General 
Court,  under  the  present  system,  is  a  Constitutional  Court,  and  cannot  be  abolished. 
We  know  tliat  Judges  who  were  Judges  of  the  General  Court  atone  time,  became  Dis- 
trict Judges,  and  then  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the  county.  Should  the  General 
Court  be  abolished,  and  by  consequence,  the  office  with  it,  the  question  would  occur* 
whether  the  Judges  would  perform  any  other  duties ;  but  if  you  declare  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  they  shall  be  thus  capable,  the  difficulty  is  removed.  And  will  gentlemen  say, 
that  this  is  impracticable  ?  But  the  difficulty  does  not  arise  under  the  Constitution  as  it 
shall  be,  but  as  it  is :  the  Constitution  now  declares  tliat  there  shall  be  a  General  Court. 
The  Legislature  can  no  more  abolish  the  General  Court  than  the  Court  of  Appeals.  But 
the  Constitution  we  are  now  engaged  in  making,  does  not  say  tliere  shall  be  a  Court 
of  Appeals  and  a  General  Court :  it  says  that  the  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Court  of  Appeals,  in  such  Inferior  Courts  as  tlie  Legislature  shall  from  time  to  time 
ordain  and  establish,  and  in  the  County  Courts. 

How  will  the  commission  of  tlie  Judges  be  made  out?  as  Judges  of  the  inferior 
'  Courts — and  if  so,  the  Legislature  may  declare  in  which  of  the  Inferior  Courts  they 
shall  discharge  their  Judicial  duty.  Does,  then,  a  change  of  that  particular  court, 
affifict  the  office  in  any  way  ?  What  creates  tlie  office  ?  First,  an  election  by  the  Legis- 
lature as  the  Constitution  directs :  Second,  a  Commission  by  the  Governor,  or  in  such 
other  form  as  the  Constitution  enjoins.  When  these  acts  have  been  performed,  the 
Judges  are  in  office.  Now,  if  tlie  Constitution  shall  say  that  his  office  shall  continue, 
and  ne  shall  perform  Judicial  duties,  tliough  his  court  may  be  abolished,  does  he,  be- 
cause of  any  modification  that  may  be  made  in  that  court,  cease  to  be  a  Judge  of  the 
Inferior  Courts  ? 

Suppose  that  the  present  Constitution  had  appointed  Judores  of  the  Inferior  Courts, 
instead  of  the  General  Court,  and  their  District  Courts  had  been  abolished,  and  Su- 
perior Courts  of  counties  had  been  established  in  their  place,  would  tlie  Judge  of  the 
District  Court  tliereby  go  out  of  office  ?  Tou  diversify  nis  duties,  and,  therefore,  his 
office  is  to  be  abolished!  If  I  understand  tlie  Constitution  a-right,  the  Legislature 
cannot,  by  law,  create  tlie  oj^e  of  a  Judge.  It  can  create  Courts,  and  may  change 
them  at  will :  it  may  give  Uiem  one  name  or  another  name,  it  may  assign  them  one 
Judge,  or  two  Judges,  or  three  Judges:  it  may  order  them  to  sit  here,  or  to  sit  there 
— ^it  may  give  them  n  district  of  several  counties,  or  may  direct  them  to  sit  in  every 
county :  still  they  will  continue  to  be  "  Inferior  Courts,"  and  the  Judges  must  perform 
any  duties  the  Legislature  shall  assign  them. 

Where  is  the  difficulty  ? 

The  question  constantly  recurs — do  you  mean  that  the  Judges  shall  be  removable 
at  the  will  of  the  Legislature  ?  The  gentleman  talks  of  responsibility. '  Kespon- 
sibility  to  what  ?  to  the  will  of  the  Legislature  ?  can  there  be  no  responsibility,  unless 
your  Judges  shall  be  removable  at  pleasure  ?  will  nothing  short  of  this  satisfy  gentle- 
men ?  Then,  indeed,  tliere  is  an  end  to  independence.  The  tenure  during  good  be- 
haviour, is  a  mere  imposition  on  the  public  belief— a  sound  that  is  kept  to  the  ear — and 
nothing  else.  The  consequences  must  present  themselves  to  every  mind.  There  can 
be  no  member  of  this  body  who  does  not  feel  them.  If  your  Judges  ore  to  be  re- 
movable at  the  will  of  the  Legislature,  all  that  you  look  for  from  fidelity,  from  know- 
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Mg«,^iD  capacity,  ia  gone  and  ffone  forever.  AH  chance  of  bringing  men  upon 
the  Moeh,  who  know  as  much  as  lawyers  at  the  bar,  must  be  given  up :  there  is  an 
end  to  it  No  respectable  lawyer  will  come  to  the  bench,  if,  lor  the  sli|rhte8t  cause, 
so  soon  as  he  has  separated  himself  from  the  bar — so  soon  as  he  has  mciqwcitated 
himself  to  earn  a  comfortable  support  for  his  family  there,  he  may  be  thrown  out  of 
an  office  he  had  been  told  was  to  be  permanent,  and  driven  away  to  poverty  and  all 
the  humiliating  conseqaences  that  must  ensue. 

Mr.  M.  said,  he  was  well  assured  this  was  not  what  the  Convention  wished  to  do. 
Bat  will  it  not,  asked  he,  produce  this  state  of  things,  if  by  any  chanj^re  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  court,  the  Judge  may  be  put  out  of  office?  what  necessity  can  there  be 
for  this  ?  Do  gentlemen  believe  that  the  duties  of  the  Inferior  Courts  will  diminish  ? 
That  there  wDl  not  always  be  as  much  Judicial  duty  as  you  will  have  Judges  to  per- 
form  it  If  this  is  the  fact,  and  surely  it  is.  if  we  may  redlBon  from  past  experience, 
why  make  a  mere  transfer  of  duties  to  work  a  removaJ  from  office  ? 

Can  any  gentleman  say  that  the  Legislature  will  never  act  In  this  manner  ?  Look 
at  what  we  are  doing.  This  Convention  is  removing  every  Judge  from  office  at  one 
sweep.  Are  gentlemen  sure  the  Legislature  will  never  do  the  same  thing  ?  Is  there 
any  call  directed  to  us  which  will  not  sound  as  loud  in  the  ears  of  the  Legislature  ? 
Can  we,  while  at  one  blow  we  are  dashing  every^  Jud^  in  the  State  from  nis  office, 
say  that  the  Legislature  will  never  remove  them"  in  uke  manner  hereafter  ?  Sir,  we 
should  soon  see  realized  the  fears  which  are  entertained  by  some  amongst  us. 

I  cannot  sit  down  without  noticing  the  morality  of  the  course  recommended  by 
this  measure.  Gentlemen  talk  of  sinecures,  and  privileged  orders— with  a  view,  9fi 
it  would  seem,  to  cast  odium  on  those  who  are  in  office.  Tou  seduce  a  lawyer  nom 
his  practice,  by  which  he  is  earning  a  comfortable  independence,  by  promising  him  a 
certain  support  for  Ufe,  unless  he  shall  be  guilty  of  misconduct  in  nis  office.'  And 
after  thus  seducinjir  him,  when  his  independence  is  gone,  and  the  ipeans  ofliuppocting 
his  ftmily  relinquished,  you  will  suffer  liim  to  be  displaced  and  turned  loose  on  the 
world  with  the  odious  brand  of  sinecure-pensioner— -privileged  order — put  upon  him, 
as  a  lasEy  drone  who  seeks  to  live  upon  the  labour  of^  others.  This  i^  tne  course  you 
are  asked  to  pursue. 

Some  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  tenure  of  office  during  good  behaviour  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  to  the  power  of  Pariiament.  In  England  they  Imve  no  written  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  yet  the  Judges  consider  themselves  quite  as  Secure  as  they  are  here,  where 
we  have  one.  Parliament  will  always  maintain  their  independence,  in  order  to  save 
the  people  from  the  power  of  the  crown.  The  crown  is  the  sotarce  of  apprehension : 
and  the  Legislature  will  never  unite  with  it  in  removing  the  JudgM  from  their  office. 

We  have  been  told  this  arranjgrement  will  destroy  all  responsibility  in  the  Judges. 
Are  there  no  other  means  to  mue  a  Judge  responsible,  but  to  make  him  removable 
firom  office  at  the  wUl  of  the  Legislature  ?  If  the  provisions  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
resolutions  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  responsibility,  we  can  make  them  so  when  they 
shall  be  the  object  of  our  attention.  They  are  not  at  present  before  us.  I  believe 
they  are  now  sufficient  for  that  end ;  if  no€,  they  con  be  made  so.  But  is  it  not  new 
doctrine  to  declare,  that  the  Legislature  by  merely  changing  the  name  of  a  court  or 
theplace  of  its  meeting,  may  remove  any  Judge  from  his  office  ? 

Tne  question  to  be  decided  is,  and  it  is  one  to  which  we  must  come,  whether  the 
Judges  shall  be  permanent  in  their  office^  or  shall  be  dependent  altogetiier  upon  the 
breath  of  the  Legislature.  ^ 

Mr.  Giles  again  rose,  and  afler  an  apology  for  troubling  the  House,  said,  that  if  he 
had  had  any  doubts  befbre.  of  the  impropriety  of  the  clause,  the  gentleman  who  had 
just  taken  his  seat  had  relieved  him  from  thent  all.  He  felt  for  the  learning  and 
standing  and  personal  excellence  of  that  gentleman  so  high  a  degree  of  respec^  that 
he  was  willing  to  throw  himself  into  the  Sick  ground,  as  to  any  weight  to  be  attached 
to  his  own  opinion,  and  rely  exclusively  on  the  merits  he  could  shew  pertained  to  it, 
and  this  he  would  endeavour  to  do  soplainly^  as  not  to  be  misunderstood.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Richmond  had  told  the  Convention  that  an  office  during  good  behaviour, 
was  an  office  for  life.  This  he  denied.  There  was  no  such  word  m  a  Judge's  com- 
mission. 

No  such  pledge  was  given  him :  was  that  the  real  tenure  of  his  office  ?  No,  it  was 
good  behaviour  and  the  continuance  of  the  office.  So  long  his  salary  was  to  be  sure, 
and  no  longer. 

He  thought  the  gentleman  had  not  succeeded  in  showing  that  it  was  not  an 
anomaly  to  nave  the  court  out  of  being,  and  an  office  pertain  to  the  court  in  being. 
The  gentleman  had  asked  if  there  were  no  terms  by  which  this  could  be  done  ?  He 
answered,  no :  it  was  an  anomaly  in  terms.  He  had^  however,  such  high  re^M^  lor 
that  gentleman's  standing,  that  he  always  doubted  his  own  opinion  when  put  in  op- 
position to  that  of  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  had  undertaken  to  show  that  a 
man  may  be  a  Judge  of  the  District  Court  after  the  General  Court,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  Judge,  shomd  be  at  an  end.    Ae  told  the  Convention  that  the  General  Court 
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was  a  Conititutional  Court ;  but  was  it  not  surrendering  the  arffument  to  go  bMk  to 
the  old  Constitution  ?  By  the  Constitution  now  proposed,  the  LegisUtare  wasMtto 
be  trammelled.  The  gentleman  had  asked  whether  Judges  of  the  QenMal  Cowt 
would  not  perform  District  Court  services  ? 

Judge  Marshall  here  explained :  he  had,  he  perceiTed,  been  totally  roisconceWed. 
He  had  said,  that  under  the  existing  Constitution  the  General  Court  was  a  Constitii- 
tionol  Court  and  could  not  be  aboushed  :  but  that  under  -the  new  Constitutioii  the 
Judges  of  the  Inferior  Courts  would  continue  to  be  such,  though  some  change  might 
be  made  in  their  sphere  of  action — and  he  had  asked  whether,  because  they  ahoiud 
cease  to  perform  District  Court  service,  they  must,  tljerefore,  cease  to  hold  their 
office  ? 

Mr.  Giles  resumed  :  He  was  very  sorry  he  had  misconceived  the  gentleman  :  but, 
after  listening  to  the  exphination  he  had  now  given,  the  impression  on  his  mind  r** 
mained  the  same  still.  He  insisted  that  they  were  not  to  reason  from  the  Gener^ 
Court  existinjET  under  a  former  Constitution,  to  a  Constitution  containing  no  soca 
court  within  its  provisions ;  and  one  great  object  of  forming  which  Constitution,  wa« 
to' get  rid  of  that  court.  He  denied  that  a  Judge  could  perform  duty  in  any  other 
court  but  that  to  which  he  was  commissioned.  He  could  not  have  his  commission  to 
one  court  and  his  duties  in  another.  Supposing  the  Judge  to  be  incompetent,  (as  was 
known  to  be  the  case,  and  long  to  have  been  Oie  case  with  at  least  one  Judge  wbcmi 
he  should  not  name,)  could  the  Legislature  assign  such  a  Judge  duties  to  perf<»in  h& 
another  court — duties  to  an  incompetent  Judge  7  What  duties  ?  Could  he  receive  any 
at  all  ?  None )  then  his  office  was  vox  et  preeterea  nihil. 

He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  was  the  real  genuine  inde- 
pendence of  a  Judge  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  the  security  that  his  compena^on 
should  not  be  diminished  during  his  continuance  in  office.  Judges  in  England  were 
deemed  to  be  very  independent  even  before  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  when 
their  offices  expired  witli  the  demise  of  the  crown.  The  law  had  since  been  changed, 
and  they  now  survived — but  it  was  perfect  independence  to  be  assured  of  an  un^ 
minished  support  during  the  continuance  of  their  office.  This  was  the  true  indepen* 
dence  of  a  British  Judge.  Strike  out  the  present  clause,  and  a  Judge  in  America 
would  still  be  in  a  better  situation  than  those  of  England. 

But  as  the  gentleman  had  spoken  of  hardships  should  the  clause  be  stricken  oiit, 
he  would  offer  the  amendment  he  had  before  read.  It  was  no  great  favourite  of  his, 
but  he  was  willing  to  ffo  that  far,  and  it  was  farther  than  any  provision  had  ever  goos 
on  this  subject  under  Uie  sun. 

The  gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  used  terms  calculated,  if  not  intended, 
to  throw  reproach  upon  tlie  Judges  in  office.  He  was  not  conscious  of  havingusea 
any  terms  that  reflected  in  the  least  degree  on  their  honour  and  integrity.  But  it 
did  seem  to  him,  that  by  the  resolutions  taken  together,  responsibility  was  rathi^ 
avoided  than  sought  to  be  secured.  Had  tlie  gentleman  told  the  House  in  what  it 
consisted  ?  Where  was  it.'  If  there  was  such  a  thing,  he  presumed  it  was  describable. 
For  himself  he  could  not  see  even  a  sliadow  of  it.  The  gentleman  had  insisted  that 
there  was  the  same  responsibility  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  :  and  here  was  the  greatest 
IK>int  of  difficultv  between  the  worthy  gentleman  and  himself.  When  a  representa- 
tive returned  to  his  constituents,  did  they  cite  him  ?  did  they  give  him  twenty  days 
notice  to  appear  and  answer  ?  No  such  thing,  lliey  told  him  at  once — Sir,  we  don't 
like  you.  And  that  was  enough — they  turned  him  out  fbrthwith,and  held  themselves 
bound  to  assign  no  reason  to  him  for  so  doing.  But,  in  the  case  of  a  Judge  there 
must  be  a  majority  of  two-thirds  .of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  and  sixty  days 
notice ;  and  by  the  time  the  Judge  appeared,  the  session  would  be  over.  The  resolu- 
tion first  laid  down  a  principle  and  then  defeated  it.  But  in  the  case  of  a  representa- 
tive, the  responsibility  was  real — and  its  operation  prompt  and  efficient.  The  voter 
might  say  to  the  representative  as  Toi|i  Brown  said  to  Dr.  Fell, 

I  do  not  like  the*,  Dr.  Fell, 
The  reason  why  1  cannot  tell : 
But  'Us  a  Act  I  know  Aill  yrell, 
I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell. 

He  was  willing  to  risk  his  liberty  thus  far — (and  if  a  human  being  existed,  who  was 
more  jealous  of  it,  he  had  yet  to  see  him,)  if  a  Judge  became  odious  to  the  people, 
let  him  be  removed  from  office. 

Mr.  G.  concluded  by  this  remark,  that  the  House  had  exhibited  on  the  other  side 
the  very  acme  of  Judicial  talent  in  the  country ;  and  yet  it  had  produced  no  convic- 
tinn  in  his  mind,  and,  he  believed,  would  not  in  theirs ;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  bat 
rivetted  all  the  impressions  he  had  previously  entertained. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  striking  out,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  M' 
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Afftt^Mtmn.  Barbour,  (Pretident))  Jones,  Giles,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Ooode, 
Clopton,  Anderson,  Cofiinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime.  Smith, 
Baxter,  Claiborne,  Kandolph,  Osborne,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington, 
Bjars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesbj,  Duncan,  Laidley,  See,  Morgan,  Camp- 
bell of  Brooke,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Griffsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders, 
Cabell,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Tnompson  and  Bayly — 44. 

Abas— Messrs.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Brodnax,  Mamhall, 
T^ler,  Nicholas,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Miller,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Ur- 
quhart,  Leiffh  of  Halifax,  Loffan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  HoUaday,  Mercer, 
Fitxhugfa,  Henderson,  Cooke,  rowell,  Gnggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Nay  lor,  Donald- 
son. Boyd.  Pendleton,  Boane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Summers,  Dod- 
dridge, Wilson,  Bariwur  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Prentis,  Branch, 
Townes,  Stuart,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Upshur  and  Perrin— 52. 

So  the  Convention  refused  to  strike  out  the  clause  providing  for  the  continuance 
of  the  Judge  in  office  after  his  court  should  have  been  modified  or  abolished. 

Mr.  Johnson  threw  out  the  suggestion  for  the  reflection  of  gentlemen,  whether  the 
resolutions  they  had  adopted,  had  not  an  effect,  not  contemplated  or  intended :  would 
not  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  by  the  people,  at  once,  ipso  facto f  abolish  all 
the  courts  or  the  State,  but  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  County  Courts  ?  This  ought 
to  be  prorided  against 

Mr.  Cabell  proposed  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the  word  qfficej  and  in- 
serting the  word  salary. 

But  it  would  not  be  received,  as  all  the  words  of  the  resolution  had  been  adopted, 
by  a  refusal  to  strike  them  out. 

The  House  Untn  adjourned. 


THURSDAY,  December  24,  1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  tlie  Rev.  Mr. 
Kerr  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

The  question  before  the  Convention,  was  on  agreeing  to  the  first  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  amended  the  day  before. 

The  first  resolution  of  the  Judicial  Committee  came  up,  when  Mr.  Thompson 
moved  to  amend  the  following  clause : 

"  The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  of  the  Inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  removed  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  tlys  Con- 
stitution ;  and  shall,  at  the  game  time,  hold  no  other  office,  appointment,  or  public 
trust;  and  the  acceptance  thereof  by  either  of  them,  shall  vacate  his  Judicial  office." 
Mr.  Thompson  moved  to  insert  after  the  word  "  Constitution,"  the  following :  "  But 
no  person  who  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  years,  shall  be  appointed  to,  or 

continue  in,  the  office  of  Judge  in  this  State." 

Mr.  Thompson  said,  he  should  content  himself  with  a  very  brief  exposition  of  the 
reasons  upon  which  he  rested  the  merits  of  his  amendment,  if  merits  it  had,  and  its 
claims  to  the  fiivourable  consideration  of  the  Convention.  He  doubted  not  that  the 
question  it  presented,  had  been  considered  by  every  member  of  the  body,  and  perhaps 
every  one  was  prepared  to  vote  upon  it.  It  was  considered  and  discussed  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  of  which  he,  Mr.  T.  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member,  but  had 
not  as  ^et  been  amtated  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  or  in  the  House.  This  con- 
sideration could  alone  induce  him,  at  this  late  period  of  this  protracted  session,  to  de- 
tain this  body  with  a  single  observation.  Mr.  T.  said  he  was  well  aware  that  weighty 
objections  might  be  urged  to  the  amendment.  He  had  well  considered,  felt  the  full 
force  of  and  duly  appreciated  these  objections.  By  the  adoption  of  this  provision,  it 
was  most  true  we  snould  sometimes  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  a  competent  and 
meritorious  officer,  and  as  oflen  as  we  were  so  deprived,  should  subject  to  privation 
and  hardship,  the  disbanded  officer  himself,  should  he  chance  to  be  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, and  bereft  of  the  means  of  a  liyelihood;  but,  said  Mr.  T.  these  are  the 
unavoidable  consequences  of  any  general  rule.  He  was  willing  to  encounter  these 
inconveniences,  these  evils,  for  the  positive  good  which  he  believed  the  amendment 
would  accomplish.  In  most  situations  it  was  the  office  of  human  prudence  to  choose 
between  evils,  and  this  was  one  of  those  occasions.  All  would  admit,  tliat  without 
this  provision  we  were  exposed  to  the  evil  of  superannuated  Judges.     We  had  ex- 

Serienced  it  and  were  suffering  under  it  at  this  very  moment.    This  would  not  be 
enied  by  any  one.  And  for  his  part,  Mr.  T.  considered  the  removal  by  age  of  twenty 
eood  Judges  a  lesser  evil  than  the  retention  for  the  shortest  time  of  one  rendered  im-  ^ 
Decile  and  incompetent  by  age  for  the  duties  of  the  station.    The  evils  which  the 
latter  might  do,  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  dearest  rights  of  one  citizen,  the  sacrifice  of 
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'  his  lift,  fibertjTy  repatetion  or  proper^,  were  irremediible :  the  iodgiiieiiti  hy  which 
theee  were  to  l>e  affected,  perhaps  irreyocable  or  irreTersdile.  The  evils  of  the  re- 
moTsl  of  eyen  competent  Jadges,  were  of  a  different  kind.  Thej  were  not  remedj- 
loM.  A  good  officer,  if  not  the  best,  or  so  (food  as  the  removed,  might  be  found  to 
supply  hb  place.  It  surely  would  not  be  said,  Virgixkia  was  so  poor  in  judicial  tal^it, 
that  there  was  at  any  time  an  impracticability  in  getting  men  between  the  age  (^mar 
tnritj  and  sixty,  smy-five,  or  seventy,  competent  to  fill  the  Judicial  offices  <^  the 
State.  Mr.  Tt  said  he  mentioned  these  several  ages,  because  he  hoped  the  blank 
would  be  filled  with  some  one  of  them,  if  the  amendment  were  adopted.  Mr.  T. 
tliought  in  the  general^  that  men  after  passing  either  of  these  periods,  were  inocmme- 
tent  to  the  pro&ihle  discharge  of  the  active  duties  of  life,  ana  for  public  station :  lie 
thought  that  pMiod  of  our  lives  should  be  devoted  to  repose^  to  the  enjojrment  of  the 
ittium  cum  dignUaU,  So  £u  firom  feeling  apy  irreverence  for  age,  it  was  because  of 
his  reverence  for  it  that  he  wished  to  withdraw  the  declining  years  of  mortal  exis- 
tence from  the  busy,  bustlinir  scenes  and  the  cares  and  turmoils  of  official  station. 
The  sequestered  sliadff  of  retirement  was  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  an  old  man,  and 
to  such  emphatically,  **  the  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station."  Air.  T.  said  he  could 
leadily  anticipate  another  objection  to  his  amendment,  and  that  is,  that  it  was  un- 
necessary— that  we  had  by  another  provision  armed  the  legislature,  two-thirds  of  each 
house  concurring,  with  tne  power  of  amotion  firom  office,  and  that  in  the  event  of 
the  case  occurring,  the  Legislature  would  remove  a  superannuated  Judge.  Mr.  T. 
thought  that  power  an  inemcacious  remedy  for  the  evil,  oecause  it  involved  the  exer- 
cise oi  so  invidious  and  so  delicate  a  duty,  that  he  feared  its  inexecution  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature.  To  remove  an  a^ed  Judge,  whose  onlv  crime  was  age  and  infir- 
mity, visited  in  his  declining  ^ears  with  **  want  and  incurable  disease,"  would  require 
the  exercise  of  that  Roman  virtue,  that  would  stimulate  a  fiither  to  sacrifice  a  son  for 
the  good  of  the  republic — ^that  virtue  which  we  may  admire  in  etory,  but  we  cannot 
expect  to  pervade  the  actions  of  men  in  these  latter  times.  Mr.T.  bc^eved,  that 
with  the  Legislature  the  softer  and  more  amiable  virtues  of  compassion  and  sympathy 
for  sufibring  and  distress  would  prevail  over  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  over  tlie 
public  interests.  The  vital  and  paramount  interests  of  a  speedy  and  faithfiil  admin- 
istration of  justice  would  yield  to  the  moving  considerations  of  individual  hardship. 
Mr.  T.  believed  the  power  of  amotion  referred  to,  would  only  be  resorted  to  and  ef- 
fectually exercised,  when  the  Judge  wa  guilty  df  some  fiuilt  or  transgressim  below 
the  degpree  of  an  impeachable  offisnoe— euch  as  slothfulness,  inattention,  dec. ;  thati*, 
was  guilty  of  some  wilfUl  mis-user  or  non-user  of  his  office,  and  would  not  be  efliea- 
cious  for  the  reasons  just  assigned  to  the  purposes  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  this 
amendment  Mr.  T.  said  many  reasons  could  be  ofi^red  in  support  of  tlie  amend- 
ment. He  would  not  detain  the  House  with  them  all,  but  would  content  himself  with 
one,  ami  in  conclusion  with  a  reference  to  the  example  and  experience  of  other 
States,  which  were  entitled  to  respect,  if  not  to  imitation.  The  reason  to  which  he 
alluded,  was  this :  He  believed  the  limit  of  age,  would  have  a  happy  effect  upon  the 
Judge  himself  whilst  in  office.  The  present  tenure  being  for  me,  no  matter  how 
protracted,  had  a  tendency  to  render  the  incumbent  careless  of  improvement  in  that 
science  which  was  to  qualify  him  for  the  station.  Mr.  T.  said,  it  was  certainly  tnie; 
it  oould  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  most  cassal  observer ;  he  believed  it 
would  be  confessed  by  all,  that  most  of  our  Judges  commenced  the  retrograde  march 
of  intellect  so  soon  as  they  were  elected :  to  this  remark  there  were  but  few  excep- 
tions. There  must  be  some  reason  for  it.  Mr.  T.  thought  it  wor^  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  this  Ck>nvention,  whether  this  life-estate  in  the  office,  had  not  the 
direct  tendency  to  produce  this  effect.  Mr.  T.  said,  if  he  knew  himself,  he  yielded 
to  no  man  in  veneration  for  Judicial  excellence— if  any  thinff  earthly  coiUd  be  an  ob- 
ject of  idolatry  with  him,  it  was  the  spotless  ermine  of  the  able,  the  urbane,  and  the 
impartial  Judge.  He  would  be  the  last  man  to  advocate  a  periodical  election  of  the 
Judiciary,  or  to  do  any  thing  knowingly  to  impair  their  independence :  I  mean  a  pro- 
per and  just  indepenaence—-but  not  irresponsibility.  Mr.  T.  would  submit  to  this 
C!onvention,  if  by  fixing  this  limit,  this  good  effect  would  not  be  produced.  The  un- 
certainty of^  the  limits  ever  applying,  surely  would  leave  his  independence  onim. 
paired — ^yet  the  possibility  of  its  apphcation,  to  each  and  every  case,  would  create  an 
incentive  to  mental  industiyxnd  exertion — an  inducement  to  improvement  in  legal 
attainments,  and  a  laudable  emulation  to  build  up  a  reputation  ror  talents  and  wt 
worth :  fi>r  the  Judge  would  reflect,  that  the  day  might  arrive,  when  he  would  again 
be  thrown  back  upon  professional  exertions  for  support,  or  what  would  be  a  more  pro- 
bable, and  I  confess,  to  me  as  well  as  to  the  Judge,  more  agreeable  anticipation,  when, 
if  he  needed  the  aid  of  his  country,  he  would  appeal  to  its  gratitude,  (and  if  he  de- 
served it,  would  never  appeal  in  vain^  for  permission  to  serve  that  country  in  soma 
^"^^  ^^n,  where  he  could  render  the  qmdpro  quo,  for  the  means  of  suoaistenoe. 
Mr.  T.  said,  we  had  the  example  of  other  SUtes  m  ntvor  of  this  amendment  Hie 
provision  had  pre vaUed  in  New  York  firom  the  foundation  of  the  repoblie.    It  wu  en- 
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gnfted  on  her  fint  Conititiition,  had  abided  the  ezperiance  of  more  tfasn  Uf  a  «6B- 
torj,  and  haa  received  the  moet  decided  approbation  of  the  Convention  of  1821,  by  its 
incorporation  into  the  New  Constitution.  The  Judicial  term  is  there  limited  to  the 
age  of  60,  and  so  has  been  from  the  begpning  of  the  Commonwealth.  True  it  is, 
that  Kent,  Spencer  and  others,  were  the  victims  of  this  constitutional  ostracism  True, 
the  State  was  deprived  of  their  services  in  their  Judicial  capacity ;  but  it  is  not  tme, 
that  the  citizens  of  New  York  have  ever  repented  of  the  consequences  of  that  provi- 
sion of  their  Ckmstitution,  nor  was  any  serious  evil  suffisred  in  their  Judicial  estaUiah- 
mentr— their  places  were  well  supplied,  at  least  to  the  satisfiustion  of  the  public,  whiob, 
after  all,  is  the  most  important  consideration  in  a  Government — which^  like  oois,  rests 
upon  public  opinion.  And,  so  far  from  the  State's  loeinff  their  services  wholly,  the 
one  is  now  serving  her  in  the  Councils  of  the  Nation,  and  the  other,  perhaps,  as  nse- 
iblly  in  private  station,  as  on  the  bench.  The  Convention  will  imdenrtand  the  last  , 
allusion  to  be  to  Chancellor  Kent,  and  to  his  Commentaries,  the  fruit  of  his  retire- 
ment. Soj  in  Virginia,  if  the  existence  of  such  a  rule,  had  prematurely  deprived  im 
of  the  useful  Judicial  labours  of  a  Wythe,  a  Pendleton,  or  a  Roane,  their  services  ia 
other  stations  could  not  have  been  lost,  and  we  should  have  been  well  compensated 
for  their  removal,  by  aa  escape  from  the  sore  evil  of  superannuated  Judgea.  To  de- 
signate the  instances  would  be  as  invidious  as  it  is  unnecessary,  as  the  cases  m 
known  to  every  member  of  this  body.  The  example  of  New  York,  said  Mr.  T.,  has 
been  copied  in  the  Constitutions  of  at  least  three  other  States^  if  no  more.  In  Mis- 
souri, the  limit  is  sixty-five ;  in  Alabama,  seventy,  and  in  Mississippi,  sixty-five.  Bfr. 
T.  would  be  satisfied  with  either  of  these  ages,  or  he  would  take  six^-three.  the  grand 
cUmacterio  of  the  ancients.  He  concluded,  by  expressing  a  hope,  that  toe  Miieiid- 
ment  would  prevail. 

Mr.  Henderson  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Thompson,  by  adding  the 
WOTdi: 

<i  Unless  he  shall  be  re-elected  bv  the  Legislature,  in  which  event,  he  may  serve 
for  ^ears  more,  and  no  longer. 

Mr.  Leigh  suggested  a  different  collocation  of  the  words,  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
resolution  mteln^ue  as  amended. 

After  some  conversation  on  this  subject,  and  a  modification  in  ccmseqaence, 

Mr.  Powell  suggested  to  the  mover  of  the  amendment,  whether  the  case  he  wished 
to  provide  for,  was  not  capable  of  complete  remedy  under  the  eighth  resolution.  If  a 
Judge,  whether  firom  age  or  anj^  other  cause,  wasaotoriouslv  incompetent  to  the  right 
discharge  of  his  duty,  the  Legidatnre  had  power,  under  tnat  resmtion,  to  remove 
him  from  office. 

Mr.  Thompson  replied,  that  that  view  had  occurred  to  himself:  it  was  very  true 
the  Legislature  might  remove  such  a  Judge :  but  it  would  be  an  invidious  and  odious 
task,  and  one  they  would  always  approach  with  reluctance.  He  wished  to  idiield  the 
Legislature  from  such  an  unpleasant  situation,  and  let  the  Judge  go  out  by  ihe  expi- 
ration of  his  office,  and  his  Constitutional  disability.  This  womd  save  the  feelings  of 
all  parties. 

Mr.  Henderson  said,  that  the  observation  of  the  gentleman  fixmi  Amherst  was  wor- 
thy of  great  consideration.  After  sixty  or  seventy  years,  the  intellectual  fiusulties 
usually  began  to  be  impaumi :  yet  there  were  men  who  retained  them  in  their  fiillest 
vigour  to  a  much  later  period.  The  illustrious  Judge  Pendleton,  that  ornament  of  the 
Virginia  bench,  was  an  instance  in  point.  Such  men  would  be  removed  by  the  un- 
sparing amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Amherst :  but  by  that  which  he  had  of* 
terod,  provision  was  made  for  retaining  their  services  to  the  State.  It  was  calculated 
to  retam  those  raro  and  highly-gifted  men,  whose  mental  power  seemed  never  to  be 
exhausted  while  even  a  shred  of  that  which  was  physical  remained :  of  whom  it  might 
with  truth  be  said. 

The  aaoyn  dark  coUafe  battered  and  decayed, 

Let!  in  more  light  through  chinks  which  time  iiaa  made. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  Opposed  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  firom  Loudoun, 
(Mr.  Henderson,)  because  its  effect  would  be  in  a  great  degree  so  to  qualify  the  rule 
as  to  destroy,  if  not  alto^ther,  very  materially,  its  efteacy.  It  was  an  exception  in- 
compatible with  the  principle  of  toe  amendment;  and  was,  moreover,  obnoxious  to 
all  the  objections  of  a  periodically  elected  Judiciary.  He,  therefore,  trusted  it  would 
not  be  adopted.  ' 

Mr.  Leigh  opposed  the  amendment.  He  said,  it  was  an  attempt  to  introduce,  in 
Virginia,  an  expedient,  which  was  (he  believed)  first  devised  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  whicn  has  since  been  adopted  by  some  one  or  two  of  the  new  States— why, 
if  regard  were  had  to  the  lights  of  experience,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  oonqirehend. 
It  u  oertainly  true,  that  the  fiusulties  of  men  decay  with  extreme  age— bnt  it  u  equally 
true,  that  the  point  of  time  in  their  Uvea,  when  this  takes  place,  is  as  various,  in  dir- 
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ftrent  men,  as  the  colour  of  their  eyes.  Lord  Mansfield  was  bora  in  1705 ;  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  the  Coort  of  King's  Bench  in  1756;  and  he  resigned  his  seat 
in  1788,  being  then  eighty-three  years  old.  I  pray  the  gentleman  from  Amherst,  (Mr. 
Thompson,)  to  read,  or  rather  (supposing  he  has  read  iQ  to  remember,  the  judfirment 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamoer,  in  the  case  of  Sutton  and  Johnstone,  m  the 
first  volume  of  the  Term  Reports }  which  is  said  to  be  the  only  Judicial  opinion  ex- 
tant tDritten  by  that  great  Judge ;  all  the  others  haying  been  taken  down  by  reporters, 
and  composed  from  uieir  notes  :  that  is  an  opinion  written  by  Lord  Mansfield  himself 
a  short  time  before  his  resignation  :  and  if  the  gentleman  can  find  on  the  record  of  Ju- 
ilicU  1 1  ^  ■"  ^  '■'  y  'i:*^  1  country,  a  more  able,  more  lucid,  more  eloquent,  or 
more  cltui»iual  cumpusitiun,  1  sliull  be  obliged  to  him  to  point  it  out  to  me,  that  I  may 
have  the  pleafiure  of  reading  it.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  Judicial  eloquence,  as  well  as  ability,  any  where  to  be  found,  in  ancient  or  in 
modern  learning.  Lord  Mansfield  resigned  his  seat,  as  I  said,  in  1788 — not,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  because  of  any  decay  of  his  mental  powers — ^but  from  a  defect  of 
sight,  such  as  no  glasses  could  remedy,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office.  His  mighty  stream  of  thought,  bound  by  the  frost  of  eighty  winters,  was 
as  full  or  fuller  than  in  the  Bummer  of  his  life,  thougn  not  so  flowing.  To  me  it  seems, 
ft^m  a  careful  observation  of  his  official  history,  that  he  was  as  able  in  1788,  as  in 
175(;.  At  t'.L  "i"!  :  *"the  argument  and  discussion  of  the  famous  case  concehiing  the 
reyersal  c^the  outlawir  of  John  Wilkes  (in  17iJ8  or  9, 1  think,  I  am  pretty  sure  it  was 
before  the  first  of  the  letters  of  Junius  appeared)  he  himself  mentioned,  that  he  was 
then  turned  of  sixty.  Now,  according  to  the  New  York  rule,  he  would  have  been 
compelled  to  leave  the  bench  in  1768 ;  and  the  world  would  have  been  deprived — I 
do  not  say  England,  but  the  world — the  civilized  world  would  have  been  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  the  last  twenty-ei^ht  years  of  his  Judicial  life,  and  especially  of  that 
system  of  commercial  law,  which  he  was  then  building  up  and  lived  almost  to  perfect; 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  the  Civil  Code,  or  the  new  Imperial  Code  of  France, 
or  any  other  on  earth,  for  the  justness  of  its  principles,  and  even  for  its  symmetry ; 
which,  in  short,  in  all  its  parts,  bears  the  impress  or  a  vast  and  Various  and  beneficent 
genius. 

I  liave  been  at  the  pains,  since  this  Convention  Question  was  started,  or  rather  r«- 
yived  in  18S4,  to  examine  the  chronological  lists  or  the  English  Judges.  The  mass 
of  business  despatched  by  those  twelve  Judges  of  England,  almost  surpasses  belief. 
It  certainly  transcends  beyond  all  comparison,  the  mass  of  Judicial  business  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  (I  do  not  say  in  the  United  States,  for  we  are  a  more 
litigious  people  in  proportion  to  our  wealth,  than  any  other  in  the  civilized  world.) 
They  have  jurisdiction  of  all  causes,  where  the  value  in  controversy  exceeds  forty 
ahilhngs.  They  generally,  I  beUeve,  take  their  seats  on  the  bench  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  continue  sitting  till  late  in  the  afleraoon.  They  then  take  their 
places  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  sort  of  ^'advisory  Council,"  (as  we  should  phrase 
It)  in  cases  in  which  law  questions  may  be  involved :  and  really,  Sir,  from  the  days  of 
Holt  to  this  time,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  what  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  been 
oyer  seventy  and  even  seventy-five  years  of  age.  These  old  men  transact  such  a 
mass  of  business,  as  seems  unaccountable — especially  to  us,  who  look  at  the  mode  in 
which  business  is  done  here ;  who  reflect  on  the  tardiness  of  our  Judicial  proceedings, 
owing  to  reasons  well  known  to  the  bar,  at  least  to  some  of  them,  or,  if  not,  well 
known  to  the  bench.  A  neat  part  of  the  blame  certainly  rests  on  the  bar.  I  give 
tliis  as  my  experience,  and  take  my  full  share  of  the  blame. 

But  let  us  proceed  farther.  Suppose  the  New  York  rule  had  been  the  rule  in  Vir- 
ginia :  how  would  it  have  worked  ?  At  what  period  would  Wythe  have  been  expelled 
from  the  bench  .^  I  know,  it  was  supposed,  that  the  force  of  his  mind  was  much  im- 
paired by  old  age ;  but  I  have  heard  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  were  most  com- 
petent to  judge,  say,  that  age  had  only  unfitted  him  for  tlie  drudgery  and  details  of 
the  station  he  held— (let  it  be  remembered,  that  that  station,  till  shortly  before  his 
death,  was  that  of  High  Chancellor  of  all  Virginia,)  and  that  much,  very  much,  of 
the  power  of  his  mind  still  remained:  and,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  that  remained, 
whicn,  if  it  does  not  supply  the  place  of  understanding,  contributes,  above  all  things, 
to  enli^ten  and  direct  its  action-— that  which  is  one,  and  tlie  most  essential  ingre- 
dient of  true  wisdom — I  mean  benignity  of  heart,  unsullied  purity,  and  all  the  firm- 
ness of  Roman  virtue.  And  his  decrees,  to  the  verjr  last,  though  they  exhibited 
much  of  quaintness,  and  some  inattention  to,  or  oversight  of  details,  and  the  dow- 
ness  of  old  age,  aggravated  in  his  case  by  the  loss  or  the  use  of  his  right  hand, 
owing  to  whicn  he  must  have  lost  not  a  little  time  in  noting  details,  yet  displayed, 
always,  a  heart  which  never  swerved  from  pure  and  impartial  justice,  and  a  jjuagment 
which  seldom  strayed,  and  never  far,  from  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  right. 

If  we  had  had  the  provision  which  prevails  in  New  York,  Pendleton  would  have  been 
removed  from  the  bench,  twenty-four  years  before  his  death — for  he  died  at  eighty- 
f«ur.   I  ask  any  gentleman,  acquainted  with  the  facts,  was  the  busmess  of  the  Coort 
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of  Appeals  conducted  with  less  despatch  in  his  latter  years?  Did  he  dinjay  less  ad- 
dress, less  power  of  mind,  in  directing  the  deltherations  of  the  court,  and  in  bringing 
younger  Judges  to  habits  of  diligence  by  has  presiding  influence?  The  direct  re^ 
verse  was  the  fact.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  his  influence  continued  to  increase — ^it 
never  ceased  to  be  felt.  The  power  of  his  mind,  the  controlling  influence  of  his 
hoary  wisdom,  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  such  men  as  Spencer  Roane.  I  derive 
my  mformation  from  the  fountain  heaid — it  was  given  me  by  Roane  himself.  Of 
Judge  Roane,  I  could  speak  from  personal  knowle^e — I  knew  his  private  and  offi« 
cial  character  perfectly  well — but  he  belonged  to  our  own  times,  and  the  place  her 
filled  in  the  public  confidence  is  known  to  us  all.  He,  it  is  true,  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three — but  the  New  York  rule  would  have  anticipated  the  hand  of  death  in  re- 
moving him  firom  the  bench.  I  say,  in  the  name  of  all  the  bar  of  the  Ckmrt  of  A^ 
peals,  and  I  might  venture  to  say  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  of  Virginia,  that  it 
was  precisely  at  the  period  of  his  death,  that  his  understandmg  was  the  strongest; 
that  mere  was  no  want  of  every  faculty  adapted  to  the  able  discharge  of  all  the  di»-> 
ties  of  his  station. 

We  have,  then,  a  series  of  instances  of  English  Judges,  retaining  the  full  vi^r  of 
their  minds,  to  seventy,  seventy-five,  and  even  eighty  years — and  we  have  a  history 
of  the  Virginia  bench  confirming  a  like  state  of  facts.  Gentlemen  will  draw  their 
own  conclusion. 

Turn  now,  I  pray  you,  to  New  York,  from  whose  institutions  we  are  to  borrow  this 
improvement.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  the  gentleman  from  Amherst  does,  that 
Kent  and  Spencer  were  both  removed  by  the  limitation  of  age.  It  was  not  the  Con- 
stitutional provision,  but  a  revolutionary  decapitation,  by  which  Spencer  fell.  He 
was  Conventiotdzed  out  of  office.  We  are  going  to  Ckm^entiomze  all  of  our  Judges. 
The  New  York  Convention  had  the  grace  not  to  abolish  the  Court  of  Chanceiy ;  and 
thus  Kent  was  lefi.  to  die  a  political  death  at  the  age  of  sixty.  He  is  a  superannuated 
Judge !  The  man  remains  in  full  possession  of  a  first  rate  capacity,  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  Judicial  station. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Amherst  ever  read  the  New  York  Reports?  Perhaps,  h» 
has  seldom  had  occasion  to  consult  them ;  but  those  who  have  to  discuss  questions  of 
commercial  law,  must  necessarily  refer  to  them.  I  venture  to  recommend  them  to 
the  gentleman  :  he  will  find  great  profit  from  the  perusal,  whatever  may  be  the  point 
of  law-learning,  on  which  he  may  want  information.  I  must  say,  that  to  me  nothing 
seems  more  apparent,  than  that  the  younger  Judges,  of  whom  the  gentleman  spoke 
as  so  ably  supplying  the  place  of  those  said  to  be  su{>erannuated,  are  in  every  way 
inferior  to  them.  In  my  poor  opinion,  there  is  a  manifest  deterioration  in  the  senco 
of  that  State.  For  my  own  part,  I  attribute  it,  mainly,  to  certain  new  principles  intro- 
duced by  their  late  Convention,  but,  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  fiu^t  is  so,  or,  at  least, 
generally  believed  to  be  so. 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted,  and  I  freely  admit,  that  there  is  a  period  of  life,  at  which 
the  strongest  minds  become  impaired :  but  I  deny  that  it  is  always,  or  even  generally, 
at  seventy,  or  at  seventy-five.  jBut  there  is  a  period  somewhere.  Let  us  see,  whether 
there  is  any  necessity  to  fix  that  period  in  our  Constitution. 

A  provision  has  already  been  agreed  on,  for  the  removal  of  any  Judge  by  a  vote  of 
two-tnirds  of  the  Legislature.  Let  age  then^  or  let  disease  (which  is  a  much  mor* 
firequent  agent  in  pr^ucing  such  an  eflect,)  impair  the  intellectual  powers  of  one  of 
our  Judges,  and  that  in  so  great  a  degree  that  it  shall  be  apparent  and  undeniable; 
this  provision  is  a  remedy  for  the  miscmief.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  it  will  be 
a  task  of  extreme  delicacy  to  remove  a  Judge  for  such  a  cause,  and  that  the  feelings 
of  the  Legislature  strongly  revolt  at  the  thought  of  turning  out  an  a^ed  public  ser- 
vant on  account  of  his  age  alone.  There  was  truth  and  good  sense  m  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  on  that  part  of  the  subject.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
you  cannot  contrive  any  system  of  human  law,  which  will  always  work  well,  whieh 
will  not  sometimes  be  productive  of  evil.  All  we  have  to  do,  and  all  we  can  do,  is, 
to  adopt  such  measures,  as  will  be  most  apt  to  produce  the  most  good  and  the  least 
evil.  If  we  establish  a  fixed  period,  we  snail  surely  encounter  the  very  serious  evil 
of  expeUing  firom  the  bench,  some,  nay  many,  who  at  the  very  time  most  adorn  it. 
The  question,  then,  comes  to  this,  whether  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  principle 
will  not,  in  all  probability,  oflener  remove  matured  wisdom  firom  the  bench,  or  the  re- 
jection of  it,  retain  imbecility  or  dotage  in  the  iudgment  seat.  In  my  ofunion,  it  is 
more  prudent  to  take  the  risk  of  the  latter  miscnief 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  said  that  the  Convention  had  now  arrived  at  the  period 
of  its  debates  when  a  long  discussion  could  not  be  agreeable,  though  conducted  with 
the  eloquence  of  Demosuenes  and  Cicero.  All  he  wished  was,  to  ask  a  qnestion. 
Was  the  fiindamental  rule,  in  any  country,  established  upon  exceptions  ?  If  it  was, 
and  ought  to  be,  then  he  admitted  that  various  instances  might  be  produced  of  men 
who  retained  tlieir  powers  to  a  late  period  of  life.  The  genUeman  firom  Chesterfield 
might  have  gone  further  back.    He  could,  indeed,  have  found  but  one  Moses,  whe 
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OwM  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  when  he  died :  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  hie 
ataral  force  abated."  Bat  he  niifflift  find  thousands  oTer  lonr  score  who  kept  the 
vigoor  of  their  minds.  Bat  was  this  the  great  law  of  nature  ?  How  many  more 
were  there  who  lost  their  yigonr  before  they  passed  the  grand  climacteric  ?  And  ought 
the  role  to  have  respect  to  the  few  exceptions,  or  to  Uie  multitude  of  ordinary  cases  f 
>\  On  the  gentleman's  principles  the  same  difficulty  would  occur  in  fixing  a  period  for 
^  mature  age.  it  was  fixed  by  our  laws  at  twenty-one :  but  how  many  thousands  might 
be  fbond,  whose  minds  were  as  mature,  and  their  bodies  too,  at  eighteen  >  Yet  who 
would  change  the  law?  In  the  present  case  he  should  think  the  more  broad  and  uni- 
▼eraal  it  could  be  made,  the  betty :  and  there  were  certainly  more  who  lost  their  pow- 
ers before  seventy,  than  who  kepi  them  till  after  eighty.  He  thought  Uie  public  good 
would  be  a  eainer  and  not  a  loser  by  the  exclusion. 

Mr.  Venwle  said,  this  was  one  of  those  questions  on  which  he  had  reflected  with 
mnch  anxiety:  the  more,  because  he  had  not  entire  confidence  in  his  own  opinion 
respecting  It :  for  he  found,  in  conversation  with  those  whose  judgment  he  most  re- 
spected, uiat  they  differed  fiN>m  him  on  this  point  He  should  not  trouble  the  Con- 
vention with  all  the  reflections  he  had  indulged,  but  would  offer  one  or  two  remarks. 
Let  OS  suppose,  said  Mr.  V.,  that  we  do  not  set  any  such  limit  as  is  proposed :  what 
then  ?  When  a  man  becomes  old,  and  his  powers  begin  to  decay,  you  subject  him  to 
the  Legislature  too,  to  what  must  be  equally  painful  to  both.  For  he  will  generallv 
be  thelMt  to  discover  when  his  mind  gives  way :  and  if  he  is  removed,  though  with 
the  best  cause,  he  will  connder  his  country  as  nngiuteful,  and  will  suppose  that  those 
who  have  brought  forward  the  measure  have  been  influenced  by  motives  of  personal 
hostility.  He  cannot  see  his  own  imbecility :  he  cannot,  therefore,  anticipate  its  con- 
sequences ;  and  whenever  they  do  come,  they  will  be  sure  to  take  him  by  surprise. 
Let  us  now  look  on  the  other  side,  and  suppose  an  age  to  be  fixed  by  the  Constitution 
when  he  must  go  out  of  office.  He  then  accepts  Uie  office  with  this  knowledge — 
he  oan  anticipate  the  consequence,  and  he  shapHSS  his  course  accordin^^ly.  When  he 
returns  to  private  life,  he  does  so  with  feelings  uninjured,  and  he  continues  to  enioy 
the  same  respect  as  he  did  before.  His  removal  implies  in  it  no  imputation  on  nis 
understanding.    Thus  fkr  as  it  respects  the  individual  himself. 

We  have  lud  examples  both  firom  Europe  and  this  country  to  shew  that  men  some- 
times retain  their  powers  to  a  great  age.  1  admit  all  the  force  of  these  examples.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  it  may  happen  that  a  Judge  will  be  quite  as  valuable  after  he  nas  passed 
the  prescribed  limit  as  before.  But  how  difficult  will  it  be  to  determine  this :  and  to 
what  an  extremely  unpleasant  situation  does  it  reduce  the  Assembly.  For  myself,  I 
believe  the  faculties  decay  between  sixty-five  and  seventy.  I  will  not  go  to  England 
for  eases  to  settle  this  question.  I  will  look  round  roe,  on  those  who  were  the  com- 
panions of  my  youth :  and  where  are  they  ?  Several  of  them  are  in  the  Judiciary. 
Are  they  able  to  do  their  duty  there  ?  I  wish  they  were.  I  wish  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  cotmtry,  and  for  their  own  reputation.  Some  few  of  them  are  competent  But 
would  it  not  wound  my  feelings  most  sensibly  to  see  an  aged  Judge  turned  out  of 
office,  and  incompetency  openlyavowed  as  the  cause  of  his  removal  ?  We  are  not 
to  judge  firom  extreme  cases.  We  do  know  tliere  is  a  time  when  the  mind  decays, 
when  Its  powers  begin  to  sink.  I  know  it  by  my  own  experience,  and  by  observmg 
those  whom  I  knew  in  youth.  But  unless  some  definite  time  be  fixed,  how  can  they 
kx^  forward  and  anticipate  the  time  when  they  are  to  retire  :  when  old  age  arrive* 
they  ought  to  retire:  it  is  fit  and  becoming:  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see  them  elec- 
tioneering with  the  members  of  Assembly  to  be  retained  in  office.  If  a  man  is  honest 
and  loves  his  country,  his  feeling  will  be  tender :  but  if  he  is  one  who  has  always  been 
hunting  after  ofllce,  the  case  will  be  fiir  different.  Mr.  V.  concluded,  by  declaring 
his  wilRngness  to  vote  for  filling  the  blank  in  the  resolution  with  the  age  of  seventy, 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  that  he  was  opposed  both  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
firom  Amherst,  and  that  of  the  gentleman  firom  Loudoun :  and  he  would  detain  the 
House  but  a  few  minutes,  while  he  briefly  stated  the  grounds  of  his  objections.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  latter  amendment,  because  he  considered  it  as  inimical,  in  its  eA 
foot,  to  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary.  If  a  Constitutional  period  should  be 
fixed,  at  which  all  Judges  were  lt>  vacate  their  office,  and  then  the  Legislattire  should 
be  clothed  with  power  to  re-appoint  such  as  they  considered  peculiarly  able  and  me- 
ritorious, the  inevitable  effect  would  be,  that  all  Judges  would  be  under  a  tempta- 
tion to  court  the  Legislature  for  their  continuance  in  office.  Supposing  a  man  to  be 
placed  upon  the  bench  at  fifty,  if  he  must  return  to  the  Legislature  for  a  re-appoint- 
ment at  sixty  or  sixty-five,  tne  plan  carried  all  the  evils  of  an  election  of  Judges  for 
a  term  of  years. 

He  was  opposed  to  the  first  amendment,  because  he  believed  it  would  operate  most 
ii^nriously  upon  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  could  not,  however,  speak 
wmi  oMteiaty  as  to  iti  effects,  until  the  blank  should  have  been  filled.  If  it  was  to 
be  fiUed  with  ninety,  there  might  as  well  be  no  amendment  at  all ;  or  if  with  eighty, 
It  would  be  of  little  consequence.    But,  he  was  to  presume,  that  the  blank  would  be 
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IIM  witii  MMM  age,  that  would  giye  the  rale  a  practical  operation.  A  rale  that 
would  touch  but  one  man  in  a  century,  would  be  of  little  moment :  he  suppoied  it 
waa  to  be  auch  a  rale,  as  would  often  take  effect.  Suppose  the  blank  filled  with  sixty 
or  with  sizty-fiye,  and  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  One  consequence  had  been 
alreadjr  pointed  out,  in  a  manner  so  clear,  in  language  so  eloquent,  and  with  referen- 
ces so  imposiiig,  that  he  need  add  nothing  to  enforce  it.  Its  operation  would  sweep 
ftom  the  bench  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  deprive  the  Cconmonwealth  of  its  best 
ieoority  in  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  those  who  administered  the  laws.  They 
had  been  told,  that  this  could  only  happen  in  those  few  rare  instances,  which  an  in- 
dulgent Heaven  sometimes  permitted  to  bless  a  county.  True :  and  these  were  the 
TCffy  men,  whom,  above  all  others,  they  ought  to  take  every  means  to  retain.  It  was 
this  rare  talent,  which  they  should  be  the  most  anxious  to  cherish.  What  was  not 
tlM  value  of  such  a  man  as  Pendleton  and  Roane,  in  guiding  the  deliberations  of  the 
Judicial  tribunals  of  the  country .'  One  such  Judge,  was  worth  all  the  young  athletic 
men  from  thirty  to  sixty,  whom  you  could  bring  upon  the  bench.  They  ought  not 
Hffhthr  to  adopt  any  regulation,  which  would  iMinish  the  services  of  such  rare  and 
giliea  men,  precisely  at  the  time  when  their  services  were  of  the  most  value. 

There  was  another  operation  of  the  rale,  which  would  prove  not  less  deleterious. 
It  was  on  all  accounts  desirable,  to  fill  Judicial  stationa  with  the  best  legal  talent  that 
oould  be  obtained.  Now,  auch  talent  would  or  would  not  be  likely  to  be  (Stained,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  reward  which  was  held  out,  as  an  inducement  to  eo  upon  the 
bkttch.  When  a  lawyer,  on  being  offered  a  commission  as  Jud^e,  was  to  be  told,  that 
he  could  not  hold  the  office  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  must  then  be  turned 
adrift,  it  stripped  the  offer  of  more  than  half  its  value.  Unless  they  meant  to  make 
up  ibr  this,  by  |riYing  their  Judges  such  a  salary,  as  to  be  a  sufficient  temptation,  by 
•nabling  him,  m  that  time,  to  lay  up  a  enough  to  provide  for  his  old  age — (and  he 
well  knew,  that  Virginia  meant  to  do  no  such  thing) — ^the  temporary  duration  of  the 
office,  took  away  more  than  half  its  value. 

What  was  the  ex-Judge  to  do .'  Turn  his  thoughts  to  some  other  employment  ?  To 
what  purpose  ?  Must  he  go  back  to  his  practice?  To  his  practice  at  the  traur,  at  sixty- 
five  f  His  practice  was  gone ;  all  connexion  with  his  clients  had  been  cut  off;  sur- 
rounded loo,  with  competitors  in  the  meridian  of  life,  and  in  full  possession  of  the 
bar ;  to  plunge  into  all  the  turmoils  and  strife  of  the  bar,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five ! 

But,  it  was  said,  that  he  might  keep  a  private  school,  and  thus  be  more  useful  to 
his  country  than  ever.  A  noble  prospect,  indeed,  to  be  offered  to  the  first  talents  in 
the  country ;  to  be  turned  off  the  bench  at  sixty-five,  and  ao  to  keeping  a  school ! 

The  gentleman  from  Amherst  seemed  to  think  that  the  knowledge  of  this  prospect 
would  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  Judce  to  keep  his  faculties  whetted,  and  ready 
Ibr  action,  and  thus  he  would  not  relax,  but  rather  increase  his  exertions.  He  would 
not  fi>rffet  what  little  law  he  knew,  and  grow  worse  from  year  to  year,  as  at  present 
Now,  his  opinion  was,  that  the  knowledge  of  such  a  prospect  would  operate  directly 
the  other  way.  Tell  a  man  that,  at  all  events,  his  office  must  be  taken  from  him  after 
«  few  short  years,  and  what  would  he  do  ?  devote  himself  to  its  duties  and  whet  his 
Acuities  for  future  exertion?  No:  but  he  would  withdraw  all  the  time  and  all  the 
exertion  that  could  at  all  be  spared  from  its  duties^  that  he  might  occupy  it  in  making 
A  provision  for  the  fbture  wants  of  his  family  :  bis  temptation  would  be,  to  neglect 
the  service  of  the  public,  that  he  might  improve  his  private  fortune.  He  would  say 
to  himself— <*  I  have  got  this  situation  but  for  a  few  years ;  the  wants  of  my  family 
will  require  all  I  can  make  in  the  mean  while.'*  If  tlie  confidence  tliat  he  was  pro- 
Tided  for  during  life  would  have  a  tendency  to  relax  exertion,  what  would  the  know- 
ledge of  the  opposite  produce  ?  It  might  make  a  good  farmer— a  good  merchantr-a 
keen  speculator ;  but  certainly  not  a  good  Judge. 

Why  Bx  a  Hmit,  where  they  had  already  a  provision  allowing  the  Legislature  to  re- 
lM>ve  a  Judffe  whenever  they  might  deem  it  expedient?  The  Convention  had  been 
TCry  property  told,  that  it  was  not  old  age  alone  that  incapacitated  men  for  mental  ex- 
ertion :  disease  often  produced  that  effect  long  before.  It  would  often  do  so,  even  be- 
tort  the  Constitutional  period  should  have  arrived.     What  then  ?  Certainly  tiie  Le- 

Bture  would  be  most  reluctant  to  exert  its  power,  when  a  few  years  would  accom- 
i  it.  A  Judge  becomes  paralytic  at  sixty  :  five  years  more  would  rid  them  of  the 
en,  and  they  would  be  unwiUins  to  remove  him  beforehand.  He  put  it  to  every 
gentleman  who  heard  him  to  say,  whether  the  imbecile  Judges  now  on  the  bench  (if 
tbere  were  any  such)  had  become  so  by  the  hand  of  old  age  merely  ?  or  whether  they 
did  not  owe  it  rather  to  the  hand  of  disease  ?  But,  that  provision  putting  it  in  the 
power  of  the  Legblatnre  to  tura  out  a  Judge  who  was  unable  to  do  the  duties  of  his 
office,  would  operate  as  a  waraing  to  the  Judge  himself  and  to  his  friends ;  and  be- 
fere  the  Legislature'eould  act  on  the  case,  they  would  be  anticipated  by  the  pradence 
of  the  individttal  or  the  advice  of  his  firiends,  and  he  would  himself  resign  hb  office. 
His  friends  would  feel  the  necewity  of  the  case*  if  the  man  himself  did  not. 
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Ifr.  J.  fWftHiM  Vy  daelariiif  hk  pr«fiiMiio«  for  a  ConrtHlton  wUhoot  10611  ft 
fimitatioii  as  wu  propoted  by  the  ameDduiMit. 

Mr.  Tbompaoo  Mia»  he  had  listened  with  much  delight  to  the  able  and  eloquent  ra- 
marks  of  the  genlleinan  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  and  the  gentleman  (rom  Au- 
gusta, (Mr.  Johnson.)  The  first  gentleman  had  certainly  presented  in  formidsbls 
array,  me  avils  which  such  a  provision  would  have  produced  in  Virginia  and  England, 
and  had  produced  in  New  York,  where  it  had  been  tried ;  but  after  sll,  the  ffentleman^s 


examples  were  but  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  end  exceptions  of  which  he  had  made 
the  most,  by  a  most  interesting  narrative  of  Judicial  history  and  Judicial  worth,  a 

most  beautiful  eulogium,  andjust  as  besutiftil  on  the  Judg—  ' * **-' *" — 

would  have  or  had  applied.  Tlie  Gentleman  had,  bj  no  mei 
oC  just  panegyric  in  the  tribute  of  praise  he  had  paid  to  the 
Holt,  of  Wythe,  Fendleton  and  of  Roane,  of  Spencer  and  < 


beautiful  eulogium,  andjust  as  besutiftil  on  the  Judges  to  whom  this  provision 
'    *        *'  ^    Tlie  gentleman  had,  by  no  means,  transcended  tne  limits 

names  of  Mansfield  and  of 
of  Kent  Mr.  T.  was  sen- 
sible of  the  }ustioe  of  the  eulogium — he  heard  it  with  delight,  and  as  a  lover  of  living 
tokd  departed  worth,  he  was  glad  the  gentleman  had  undertaken  the  task,  and  had 
performed  it  with  his  wonted  felicity  of  thought  and  expression,  and  he  acknowledged 
the  foroe  of  the  argument  bottomed  upon  it.  Mr.  T*  said  the  strong  views  of  Iwth 
the  gentlemen,  though  thev  had  produced  doubts  in  his  mind,  had  not  convinced  him; 
andne  would,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  attempt  in  a  short  reply  to  sustain 
and  vindicate  the  amendment  and  the  views  he  had  submitted  when  first  up.  Mr.  T. 
■aid,  he  had  frankly  admitted  in  the  outset,  that  the  rule  would  sometimes  work  evil; 
as  what  general  rule  would  not  ?  Ue  had  endeavoured  to  ahew  that  the  good  would 
preponderate  in  the  scale.  Such,  said  Mr.  T.  is  the  constitution  of  man  and  of  hu- 
man afl&irs— good  and  evil  are  so  mixed  up  and  blended,  that  we  are  reduced  continu- 
ally to  the  choice  between  evils,  and  this  more  especially,  as  we  have  been  informed 
by  mpient  statesmen,  in  the  foundation  of  Government  and  the  enactment  of  all  ge- 
neral laws,  rules  and  regulations  whatever.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  unmixed  ^[ood, 
nor  unmixed  eril.  One  thing  is  certain  as  it  seems  to  me,  said  Mr.  T.  there  is  no 
general  provision  of  Constitutions  or  of  law,  without  its  particular  hardships,  and  such 
IS  the  character  of  the  amendment  in  your  hand ;  but  shall  cases  of  individual  hard- 
ships or  inconvenience  be  put  in  competition  with  the  public  interests  ?  Shall  the 
paramount  consideration  of  a  speedy,  able  and  mtisfactory  administration  of  iostioe. 
that  incomparably  most  important  ninction  of  all  Governments,  yield  to  individual 
convenience  or  inconvenience  ?  Mr.  T.  trusted  not  The  remaiiw  of  the  gentlemaa 
fixun  Chesterfield,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  only  proved  what  was  not  denied,  that  some  men  r»- 
tained  their  faculties  to  a  very  advaneed  age,  and  the  names  he  invoked  were  truly 
Uhistrious  examples.  He  miffht  have  added  another  to  his  caUlogue.  He  might  have 
Touched  the  autnority  of  ToUy  in  proof  of  the  fact,  for  ha  had  informed  us  in  his 
treatise  de  seneeteto  tnat  Cato,  as  well  as  I  remember,  retailed  his  ^uUies  in  fhll  vi- 
gour to  the  last  day  of  an  unusually  protracted  life,  and  he  continued  to  improve  to 
toe  day  of  his  death,  and  that  he  was  exempted  from  that  almost  universal  infirmity 
of  lifers  **  last  scenes,"  second  childhood.  But  Mr.  T.  would  ask  again,  if  this  were 
the  common  fate  of  the  species  f  or  were  these  instances  only  rare  exceptions  f  Every 
man's  own  experience  or  observation  would  furnish  him  with  the  answer. 

The  propriety  of  a  general  rule  as  to  age,  in  defiance  of  the  exceptions  that  might 
be  urged  against  it,  was  illustrated  by  a  provision  we  have  already  adopted  aluMSk 
without  objection.  We  have  provided,  that  no  man  shall  be  eligible  to  the  House  of 
Delegates  before  the  age  of  twenty-five,  nor  to  the  Senate  before  the  age  of  thirty ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  provision  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  that  rec^uires  a  per- 
son to  be  thirty-five,  before  he  is  eli^ble  to  the  Presidency,  and  the  provision  in  tha 
oode  of  all  nations  fixing  a  period  ofmatority ,  in  some  one,  some  another,  and  in  ouia 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Now,  said  Mr.  T.  I  would  ask  gentlemen  if  there  are 
not  as  many  and  more  instances  of  precocious  intellect,  than  of  persons  bevond  tha 
age  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  retaining  the  full  possession  of  their  mental,  to  sav 
nothing  of''^ their  physical  faculties  f  They  must  answer  in  the  affirmative— need  I  il* 
lustrate  this  by  example?  I  might  cite  the  younger  Pitt,  who,  before  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  prime  minister  that  ever  ruled  the  destinies  of 
England,  and  with  them  almost  those  or  the  world.  Lord  Byron  at  an  age  but  Uttia 
more  advanced,  an  affe  at  which  the  generality  of  mankind  are  but  commencing  their 
careers  of  glory  or  of  usefulness,  had  finished  his ;  and  a  more  brilliant  one  has  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  been  run  by  any  votarv  of  the  muses :  but  would  it  be  fair  to  conclude 
from  these  and  other  like  insUnces  that  might  be  cited,  that  thirty  was  not  the  pro- 
per age  of  eligibility  for  Senator,  or  thirty-five  for  President  of  the  United  SUtes  ? 
If  it  would  not,  as  little  will  the  extreme  cases  put  by  the  gentleman  from  Chestar- 
field,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  oppugn  the  principle  of  the  amendment. 

It  was  true,  said  Mr.  T.  that  tha  English  Judges  were  generally  old  men ;  many  of 
tibiem,  indeed,  as  had  been  properly  remarked,  had  presided  to  veiy  advanesd  sfss. 
They  could  not  in  the  nature  of  thmgs  be  very  yomig  man ,  whan  they  ascended  tha 
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bench,  afUf  having  drmed  out  th«ir  probation  and  rode  out  their  quarantine  of  the 
**  Vigwti  WKnantm  ImeuSnakmet ;"  but  waa  it  not  alao  true  that  the  Engliah  nation,  at 
tfaia  time^  was  not  altogether  satiafied  of  the  correctneae  of  their  ancient  prejodioe  in 
fkYOUT  of  ancient  Judges  ?  The  question  whether  or  not  it  was  a  blessing  or  a  curse, 
bad  been  agitated  there  and  discussed  with  freedom ;  he  was  not  certain,  but  he  be- 
lieved,  in  the  Edinburg  Review.  In  whatever  periodical  it  was,  this  he  remembered 
about  it,  that  the  prejudice  in  &Tour  of  veiy  old  Judges,  was  assimilated  to  that 
which  prevailed  in  Europe,  and,  perhaps,  every  where  in  favour  of  old  generals,  un- 
til it  was  exploded  by  the  genius  and  the  successes  of  Napoleon.  That  there  was 
yms,  if  not  an  entire  analqgy  in  these  prejudices,  Mr.  T.  said,  he  could  not  doubt 
But  advanced  age  is  a  less  objection  to  an  Englwh  Judge  than  it  is  here ;  because 
ours,  except  the  Jud^  in  the  last  resort,  require  to  discharge  their  duties  well,  the 
possession  of  more  ot  physical  energy  than  do  the  English  Judges.  The  reason  dT 
the  distinction  was  apparent  to  tYery  lawyer,  at  least ;  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  differ- 
ent ormiixation  of  our  Judicial  establishment 

Mr.  T.  said,  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  had  foreseen  several  evils 
in,  and  pointed  out  several  objections  to,  the  amendment.  He  thought  them  ratlier 
imaginary  than  reel.  That  gentleman  and  himself  had  certainly  drawn  directly  op- 
posite conclusions  from  same  premises.  He  apprehended  the  greatest  evil  from  the 
Tery  features  from  which  he,  Mr.  T.,  anticipated  the  greatest  flood.  The  gentleman 
thought  it  would  impair  the  independence  of  the  Judge— that  it  would  prevent  coas- 
petent  persons  from  acceptingr  the  office ;  that  it  would  divert  the  mind  of  the  Judge 
from  duty  while  in  office,  and  set  him  to  electioneer  bv  anticipation  for  a  new  office, 
which  he  might  never  live  to  occupv ;  and  that  should  the  Judge  chance  to  live  be- 
yond the  term  of  limitation,  deplorable  would  be  his  condition — a  lawyer  without  cli- 
ents, and  an  aged  man  set  adrift  in  his  old  age  to  starve,  or  to  subsist  upon  the  stinted 
bounty  of  an  uncling  world.  Of  the  loes  of  clients,  said  Mr.  T.,  the  complaint  was 
really  groundless — for,  said  he,  I  never  have  yet  seen  a  lawyer  in  practice  over  the 
itfe  of  seventy ;  though  doubtless  such  have  been — but  the  cases  are  too  rare  to  form 
the  foundation  of  an  argument  There  was  no  danger  of  men  well  qualified  not  ac- 
cepting the  office,  and  he  could  not  possibly  conceive  how  it  could  impair  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judge  or  serve  to  turn  him  aside  fh>m  the  path  of  duty.  If  he,  Mr. 
T.  was  not  mistaken  in  hb  estimate  of  the  nature  of  men,  the  consequences  and  e& 
feota  would  be  directly  the  reverse,  and  such  as  he  had  before  pointed  out,  and  he 
could  not,  therefore^  now  repeat.  Mr.  T.  said,  it  was  his  deliberate  opinion,  that  it 
was  a  &r  greater  evil  to  have  even  one  superannuated  Judge  upon  the  judgment  seat 
than  to  exclude  many  good  ones  for  age,  for  the  reasons  he  had  before  assigned.  Mr. 
T.  said,  the  pertinent  and  common  sense  view,  that  had  been  taken  of  thii  subject  by 
the  gentleman  from  Prince  Edward,  (Mr.  Veoable,)  and  the  gentleman  from  Brooke, 
(Mr.  CampbeU,)  who  had  preceded  him  in  its  favour,  seemed  very  much  to  oonfirro  him 
in  the  opinion  that  the  amendment  would  prove  salutary.  Their  views  bad  doubtless 
rendered  much  of  what  he  had  said  unnecessary,  perhapa  repetition — and  he  was  sure 
would  render  any  thinff  more  from  him  tiresome  to  the  Convention.  He  was  himself 
fiiliy  prepared  to  record  his  vote  in  frivour  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  Stanard  thought  it  meet  extraordinary,  that  the  gentleman  from  Amherst,  while 
conscious  as  he  confessed  himself  to  be  of  one  sort  of  influence  likely  to  be  exerted 
on  the  Judiciary  frt>m  fixing  a  limit  to  their  period  of  service,  should  yet  be  so  blind 
to  another  sort  of  influence  equally  obvious.  Was  it  not  surprising,  that  while  draw- 
ing his  precedents  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  with  the  recent  history  of  that 
State  before  his  eyes,  he  should  make  no  allowance  for  thia  obvious  tendency  of  his 
plan  ?  The  next  evil  to  a  dependent  Judiciary,  was  a  poUtieal  Judiciary,  He  viewed 
such  a  Judiciary  as  one  of  the  greatest  curses  that  could  befall  any  community.  To 
have  the  seat  of  justice  invaded  by  party  passions  and  political  partialities,  and  to  have 
its  course  moulded  by  them !  Who  could  contemplate  such  a  state  of  things  without 
ffrief  and  alarm  ?  The  gentleman  from  Amherst  had  said  that  a  Judge,  should  his 
neulties  remain  unimpaired  beyond  the  Constitutional  limit,  might  look  forward  from 
the  favour  of  his  country  to  be  placed  in  some  other  situation  by  way  of  requital  for 
his  past  services.  He  granted  tnat  he  might  do  so :  and  more ;  he  certainly  would  do 
so :  ne  must  But,  what  public  favour  could  any  one  hope  to  gain,  in  the  state  of  this 
oountry,  if  attached  to  none  of  the  party  combinations  of  his  diy  ?  Who  could  hope 
for  such  a  thing  ?  Who  believed  it  poesible  ?  The  consequence  was  inevitable— the 
tenant  for  years  would  make  his  situation  subservient  to  the  reversion :  and  if  he  did 
not,  his  old  age  must  be  left  without  any  provision.  But  were  they  left  to  •  priori 
conclusions  on  this  subject?  Was  not  the  ftct  before  the  gentleman's  eyes?  and  in 
that  very  State  from  wbich  he  had  drawn  his  precedent  and  his  argument  to  support 
it?  Look  at  the  state  of  nolitical  parties  in  New  York— was  not  the  gentleman  sure 
that  party  had  influenced  this  limitation  of  office  ?  The  expecUtion  of  a  reversion 
had  had  there  the  most  pemiciotts  eflect.  The  bench  of  that  State  had  become  a  band 
vf  political  misBionaries.    The  Convention  in  New  York  had  had  iti  origin  solely  in 
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this  oonoezioa  of  the  Jadges  with  the  party  politioi  of  the  day.    That  was  tiie  i 
oause  of  it.    It  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  the  venffeaacs  of  s  domi- 
nant party  on  those  who,  when  they  were  dominant,  had  used  the  Judicial  station  ftr 

party  ends.  ^  ,  .  ,    -        .    . 

And  yet,  with  these  conclusions  of  reason  and  ezpenence  before  their  eyes,  it  was 
gravely  proposed  to  this  body,  thus  to  contaminate  the  Judiciary,  and  make  it  noliti- 
oal  in  Its  character.  In  the  sober  and  discreet  judffment  of  the  Conyention,  he  aooold 
suppose  that  this  view  alone  was  sufficient  to  conosmn  the  plan. 

The  gentleman  had  said,  that  all  general  rules  worked  some  indirect  mischief  whioli 
could  not  be  avoided,  and  to  object  to  his  proposition  was  to  object  to  ceneral  miss. 
But,  he  asked,  why  must  we  have  any  general  rule  in  the  matter?  Why  haye  a  f^ 
neral  rule,  which,  as  the  gentleman  confessed,  must  work  some  mischief  with  its 
good,  when  they  had  already  a  proyision  that  met  the  case,  and  produced  the  good 
wiUiout  the  evu  ?  He  was  for  no  general  rule  where  he  could  get  one  adapted  to 
the  particular  case.  He  would  venture  to  say,  that  under  the  eighth  resolution,  (whidi 
provides  for  excluding  Judges  at  any  time  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  c^'the  Legtslatiiie) 
there  would  not  be  found  upon  the  bench  of  Virginia  for  six  months,  any  ^^oim  who, 
by  disease  or  age,  had  become  imbecile  and  useless.  Every  such  Judffe  wouw  be  !»- 
ken  from  the  bench,  not  by  the  Legislature,  but  hy  his  own  friends,  who  never  would 
run  the  risk  of  exposing  him  to  Legislative  enquiry.  Mr.  8.  concluded  that  then 
was  no  necessity  of  any  such  limit  as  had  been  proposed,  and  he  should  therefore  yot« 
against  it. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Hen- 
derson were  rejected.     The  former  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

^^««— Mesbrs.  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Beime,  Smith,  Baztert 
Venable,  Henderson,  Cooke,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byais, 
Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  BrSoJie,  Camp- 
bell of  Bedtbrd,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin,  Thompson  and  Upsnur — 27, 

J>Coe9 — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Tavlor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Broduax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  NicbolsSy 
Clopton,  Harrison,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Moore,  Miller,  Mason  of  Soutmunpton,  Tres* 
yant,  Claiborne,  Urquhort,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Madison.  Stanaid, 
HoIIaday,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Osborne,  Powell,  Griggs,  Msson  of  Frederick,  NayJor, 
Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Duncta, 
Loidley,  Summers,  See,  Wilson,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tate- 
well,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Clay  tor.  Branch,  To  wnes,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  GordoB^ 
Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joj^nes,  Bayly  and  rerrin— C9. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  affreemg  to  the  first  resolution  as  amended, 
Mr.  Doddridge  moved  to  lay  the  first  and  second  resolutions  upon  the  table,  under 
the  assurance  uat  a  proposition  would  be  substituted  in  lieu  (^  them,  which  woold 
unite  the  views  of  botn  sides  of  the  House. 

Afler  some  conversation,  in  which  Messrs.  Doddridge,  CabeU,  Scott,  Coalter  and 
Leiffh  took  part, 
l^e  two  resolutions  were  for  the  present  laid  upon  the  table. 
The  tnird  and  fourth  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 
The  fiflh  resolution  was  read : 

''  Resdvedt  That  on  tlie  creation  of  any  new  county,  iustices  of  the  peace  shall  b« 
appointed  in  the  first  instance,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  When  vacancies  dull 
occur  in  any  county,  or  it  shall  from  any  cause  be  deemed  necessary  to  increase  their 
number,  appointments  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor,  on  the  recommendation  of  their 
County  Courts." 

Mr.  Upshur  proposed  to  strike  out  the  latter  sentence  of  the  resolution,  and  insert 
as  follows : 

*^  Before  any  justice  of  the  peace  shall  be  appointed^  to  fill  any  vacancy  which  may 
hereafter  occur,  or  to  increase  the  number  of  justices,  in  any  county  of  this  Commoa- 
wealth,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  court  thereof,  to  lay  off  and  divide  the  said 
county  into  as  many  wards  or  districts  as  may  be  deemed  proper.  Every  justice  now 
in  office,  and  each  one  who  may  hereafter  be  appointed,  shall  be  assigned  to  some  on« 
of  the  said  wards,  but  shall,  nevertheless,  exercise  his  functions  throughout  the  said 
county.  Whenever  a  justice  shall  hereafter  be  nominated,  it  shsU  be  tne  duty  of  tb« 
court  makinff  such  nomination,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  advertised  at  least 
days  at  the  door  of  their  courtliouse,  stating  the  name  of  the  person  nominated,  aii4 
the  ward  for  which  he  shall  be  nominated,  before  the  same  shall  be  sent  on  to  the 
Executive.  And  if  the  qualified  voters  of  said  ward  shall  disspproye  of  said  nopniaa* 
tion,  such  voters  shall  have  power,  a  majority  of  them  concurrmg,  to  nominate  soaaa 
other  person  for  said  office,  which  nomination  shall  be  returned  to  the  Cooiity  Conn, 
^nd  be  sent  on  to  the  Executive,  together  with  the  nomination  made  by  said  covt; 
and  the  Executive  shall  appoint  either  of  the  persons  so  nominated,  as  may  be  deeipsd 
proper :  Provided,  Tliat  the  person  so  to  be  nominated  by  the  County  Court  or  by  any 
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ward,  ihaH  be  a  resident  cUizeii  of  the  county,  but  need  not  be  a  reaident  of  the  ward 
for  which  he  shall  be  so  nominated." 

Mr.  Upahnr  briefly  explained  and  supported  his  proposition.  He  owned  that  he 
had,  hiuMelf,  no  objjection  to  the  Coant)r  Courts  in  their  praetica]  operation :  but  as 
some  were  dissatished  greatly  ^ith  their  theoty,  and  he  did  not  himself  wholly  ap- 
prove it,  he  offered  this  plan  as  going  to  remove  in  a  great  degree  those  objections, 
and  yet  preserve  the  benefits  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Chesterfield  opposed  the  amendment  in  a  neat  and  succinct  speech, 
the  princiiMtl  aim  of  which  was  to  shew  that  this  scheme,  in  its  substance  and  practi- 
c«l  effect,  amounted  to  ffiving  the  election  of  justices  of  the  peace  to  the  people,  there* 
by  keeping  up  party  and  neighbourhood  striie,  and  jeopardizing  the  impartial  admin- 
istration of  justice. 

Mr.  Powell  objected  to  a  single  ward's  having  power  to  elect  an  officer  whose  power 
extended  over  the  county.  And  as  the  Grovemor  was  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  he 
would  be  prone  to  lean  toward  the  popular  nomination  in  preference  to  that  of  the 
court. 

Mr.  Upshur  replied  at  length  to  these  objections,  denying  that  the  people  would  elect 
the  justices  in  any  other  sense  than  the  dounty  Court  would.  Neither  had  they  any 
thing  more  than  the  power  of  nomination.  He  repudiated  the  idea  of  a  Judge  being 
biassed  by  partiaUty  to  those  who  had  nominated  him.  As  to  a  nomination  by  a  ward, 
it  did  not  bind  the  county — they  might  unite  with  the  ward-nomination  or  that  of  the 
County  Court. 

Mr.  Coalter  opposed  the  amendment,  and  told  an  amusing  anecdote  about  a  portion 
of  the  people  of  (iiles  county  living  for  a  time  without  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth^ 
and  establishing  a  log-rolling  Government  of  summary  justice. 

Mr.  Gordon  supported  the  amendment,  and  Mr.  ^cott  opposed  it,  giving  a  oodioil 
of  the  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Coalter. 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

Ayea — Messrs.  Goode,  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffhian,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy, 
Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Naylor,  Donaldson^ 
George,  M'Millan,  Byars,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  See,  Dod- 
dridge, Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saun- 
ders, Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Neale,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Up- 
9har  and  Perrin— 43. 

JVbetf— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leiffh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches* 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Droragoole,  Alexander,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Baldwin, 
Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urouhart,  Randolph.  Leigh  of 
Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Mercer,  Fitzhusp,  CoiAe, 
Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Campbell  of  Washington, 
Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gkumett,  Cloyd,  Summers,  Barbour  of  Culpe- 

Fer,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townee^ 
leasanU,  Bates,  Rose  and  Coalter— 53. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Upshur  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Thompson  moved  to  strike  out  the  following  words  from  the  last  dause  of  the 
fiflh  resolution,  viz :  <*  by  the  Governor,  on  the  recommendation  of  their  respeetive 
County  Courts,"  and  insert  *<  in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  say,  the  County 
Court  shall,  at  the  term  thereof,  next  preceding  the  dav  of  the  annual  elec- 

tion of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  enter  of  record  the  fact  of  the  occur- 
rence of  such  vacancy  or  vacancies,  or  that  in  their  opinion  other  justices  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  commission  of  the  peace  in  such  county,  and  how  many.  Whereupon 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff,  at  the  election  of  the  county  Delegates  next  suo- 
oeeding,  to  open  a  poU  or  polls,  for  the  number  of  justices  wliich  shaU  have  been  de- 
signated by  the  said  County  Court — and  to  make  return  to  the  Governor  of  the  pw* 
sons  that  shall  receive  the  greatest  number  of  the  qualified  votes  of  the  county.  The 
Governor  shall  within  days  commission  the  persons,  all  or  any  part  thereof 

BO  returned,  unless  in  his  opinion  the  public  interests  should  justify  hb  refusal.  And 
in  the  event  of  his  refusal  to  commission  all  or  any  part,  he  shall  without  delay  trans- 
mit to  the  County  Court  the  reasons  of  such  refusal — but  upon  a  second  election  by 
the  Qualified  voters,  of  the  person  or  persons  so  rejected  in  the  first  instance  by  him, 
the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  commission  shall  be  imperative." 

Mr.  Powell  moved  to  divide  the  question — and  on  that  of  striking  out,  the  motieii 
was  lost,  bj  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

.%»— Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne, 
Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Osborne,  Donaldson,  George,  M'Millan, 
Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  See, 
Mor^,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  C^U, 
Martin,  Stuart,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Joynes  and  Bayly — 38. 

JV^n^— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jone^  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Tavlor  ^Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Clopton,  Baldwin,  Jc4iiiaoB,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Treivant,  Ckibonie,  Urquhart> 
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Randolph,  Lmgli  of  Haliftz,  Logan,  Venabla,  Bfadiaon,  Stanaid,  HoUadaj,  HendMw 
■on,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Bfaaon  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Roane, 
Taylor  of  Caroline,  Moms,  Gkmett,  Clovd,  Sammers,  Doddridge,  Barbour  of  Cnlpe- 

Kr,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Taxewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigtby,  Branch,  Townee, 
easante,  Batee,  Neale,  Roee,  Coalter,  Upehur  and  Perrin— 58. 

Mr.  Ciaytor  moved  in  place  of  the  fifth  reeolution  the  following : 
/*  Resolved,  That  justices  of  the  peace  shall  hereafter  be  appmnted  in  such  mode  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law — provided,  that  no  law  altering  the  present  mode  shall  be 
enacted,  except  by  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  memben  elected  to  both 
Houses,  and  the  ayes  and  noes  on  all  such  laws,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals  of 
both  Houses." 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Ciaytor,  Chapman,  (who  made  an  explana- 
tion as  to  the  anecdote  about  Giles  county,)  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Giles,  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Ciaytor,  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Playlor. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  moved  a  division  of  the  question,  upon  striking  out  first  And  the 
question  bemg  taken,  was  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

wllyes — Messrs.  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore, 
Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Nay- 
lor, Donaldson,  Boyd,  Cteorge,  M'Millan.  Cunpbell  of  Wa^ington,  Byars,  Chap- 
man, Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Sammers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan, 
Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Ciaytor,  Saunders, X}abell,  Stu- 
art, Thompson,  Maasie,  Joynes,  Bayly  and  Upshur — 44. 

Aee»— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Baldwin,  Johnunn,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne.  Urquhart,  Randolph, 
Leigh  of  Halifox,  Logan.  Venable,  Madison,  Sunard.  HoUaday,  Powell,  Griggs, 
Mason  of  Frederick,  Pendleton.  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morns,  Gamett,  Clovd, 
Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Lovall,  Prentis,  Grigsby, 
Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coahcr  and  Per- 
rin-^. 

Mr.  Wilson,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  question  about  the  Conner  Courts,  moved 
to  strike  out  finom  this  dause  of  the  fifth  resolution,  the  words  **  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  their  respective  County  Courts;"  which  was  lost— Aves  23,  Noes  73. 

The  question  then  came  on,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  fiftn  res(4utaon  as  amended, 
and  was  agreed  to,  without  jdivision. 

The  sixu  resolution  was  then  read  as  follows: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Clerks  of  the  several  Courts  shall  be  appointed  by  their  respec- 
tive Courts,  and  their  tenure  of  office  be  prescribed  by  law." 

Mr.  Morgan  moved  the  following  substitute : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  appointment  of  Clerks 
to  the  several  Courts,  and  for  their  removal  firom  office :  but  no  Clerk  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  a  longer  term  than  years  at  any  one  time." 

In  explaining  and  supportinff  the  amendment,  Mr.  Morsan  said — 

That  the  public  offices  of  the  State  were  never  intended  for  private  emolument 
or  means  or  wealth — they  were  instituted  for  the  public  good.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  several  clerks'  offices  of  Virginia,  have  been,  and  still  are  made 
sources  of  sreat  wealth.  Many  of  them  are  considered  fine  fortunes  to  the  clerks. 
Some  of  tbeee  officers  diacharffe  their  duty  fiiithfuUy,  while  others  make  their 
offices  subserve  the  purooses  of  wealth  and  power,  and  that  too,  without  regard 
to  honesty  or  duty.  Tne  object  of  the  amendment  is  to  place  them  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  so  that  they  can  be  made  responsible  for  their 
conduct  and  be  removed  when  it  is  proper.  If  the  resolution  be  agreed  to  without 
amendment,  the  Legislature  will  not  have  power  to  remove  the  evils  complained 
of.  There  is  no  provision  in  it  for  the  trial  and  removal  of  clerks  for  corruption  in  % 
office;  and  if  the  General  Court  be  continued  and  no  such  provision  made,  the  clerks 
of  county  courts  at  least,  must  hereafter,  (as  heretofore)  be  tried  in  that  court  for  cor- 
ruption. This  mode  of  impeachment,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  prosecution  and 
trial  in  the  general,  is  a  very  ineffi»ctual  remedy  against  cushonest  clerks,  and  never  can 
correct  the  existing  evils.  The  clerks  of  the  omer  courts,  may  be  removed  in  such 
vianner  as  the  Legislature,  may  prescribe.  But  the  resolution  provides  the  courts 
shall  appoint  their  own  clerks— the  Legislature  can  never  divest  them  of  this  power ; 
the  law  can  only  fix  tlie  tenure  of  office,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  to  make  it  an  office 
for  a  term  of  years  to  get  rid  of  dishonest  clerks..  The  courts  are  to  be  independent, 
almost  of  all  human  power,  and  can,  and  no  doubt  will,  re-appoint  their  clerks  as 
often  as  they  shall  think  proper  so  to  do. 

The  amendment  which  he  proposed  would  five  the  Legislature  ftill  power  over 
Uie  whole  subject,  excepting  that  no  clerk  could  b^  appointed  for  a  longer  term  than 
five  years  at  any  one  time.  If  it  was  jiroper  for  the  courts  to  appoint  the  dieiks, 
*"2J^®'*W  be  pemutted  to  do  it— if  not,  it  would  be  done  in  some  other  fimn.  The 
ram^J  agamst  the  abuses  to  which  the  people  are  expoMd,  will  not  be  eoAeieirt  to 
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Menre  oorraotkmy  vadem  the  Legukture  ihall  haye  power  to  t«ke  the  tmioiiitmeiit  of 
these  officers  out  of  the  hands  M'the  courts  aHogether.  The  courts  wiU  not  regaid 
the  complaints  of  the  people.  Thej  being  in  office  for  Kfe,  are  independent  <^tlie 
I»eople,  will  keep  their  clerks  so  too,  if  they  can,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  reeolo- 
tion  to  preyent  it 

These  officers  annually  fleece  the  people  of  the  State,  and,  indeed,  too  frequently 
put  in  the  shears  before  the  fleece  is  half  grown,  and  they  are  so  independent  end 

Sowerful  in  their  offices,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  resistance  against  their 
emands.  The  fees  are  regulated  by  law  it  is  true,  but  the  clerks  detenmne  the  coti-> 
struction  of  the  law  themselyes — they  determine  the  prioe  of  their  own  labonr^-ren-^ 
der  their  own  judgments — issue  their  own  executions,  and  enforce  payment  at  discre- 
tion. The  reme<fy  sgainst  them  for  taking  unlawful  fees  is  ineffectnaL  It  is  in  th* 
hands,  mainly,  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  know  yery  little  about  fee-bills,  and 
who  are  not  qualified  to  decide  on  them,  it  is  a  remedy  which  does  not  extend  to  re- 
moyal,  and  is  seldom  resorted  to,  and  there  is  so  much  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in 
prosecuting  them  before  the  General  Court,  and  so  many  modes  of  getting  rid  of  cob* 
yiction,  that  they  are  almost  independent  of  all  power :  they  can  do  right  or  wrong  at 
their  own  discretion,  with  very  little  dan^r  of  their  ever  being  removed. 

The  clerks  exercise  no  little  influence  m  the  election  of  members  of  Assembly  in 
all  the  counties.  There  are  two  clerkships,  and  very  frequently,  two  clerks  in  each 
county,  and,  by  their  constant  exertions,  they  are  able  to  wield  elections  in  very  many 
instances.  They  are  permanent— their  exertions  constant— and  theur  weight  will  be 
felt  in  every  election.  If  men  of  independence  and  patriotism,  attempt  to  reform  the 
law  in  relation  to  their  fees,  these  same  clerks  are  the  first  to  strike  their  fijigs  into 
the  character  of  such  representatives  of  the  people,  and  raise  opposition  to  their  fu- 
ture elections.  They  are  the  chief  politicians  in  many  counties,  and  have  something 
to  do  with  almost  every  office ;  and  while  thejf  exercise  the  influence  and  power  they 
now  enjoy,  the  people  cannot  hope  for  a  revision  of  the  fee-bills.  He  said,  as  he  had 
before  stated,  if  mdependent  courts  have  the  appointment  of  their  own  cleiks  secured 
to  them,  the  clerks  will  be  independent  too.  He  hoped  the  amendment  would  be 
adopted.  It  would  give  the  Legislature  full  power  over  the  subject,  except  thai 
clerks  could  not  be  appointed  for  life  as  they  now  are. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  that  all  the  resolution  declared,  was,  that  the  ele^  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  court:  all  other  things  in  relation  to  the  office  were  left  absolutely  to 
the  disposal  of  the  Legislature.  They  might  provide  for  the  prosecution  of  these  o^ 
ficers — their  exclusion  from  office — the  punishment  of  their  offences — the  regulatioii 
of  their  emoluments — all  was  left  with  the  Assembly,  except  their  appointment.  And 
where  could  that  be  better  lodged  than  in  the  courts,  whose  officers  tney  were  ?  How 
else  would  gentlemen  have  them  appointed.'  elected  by  the  people?  by  the  Leffisla- 
ture  ?  by  the  Governor  ?  None  of  these  modes,  he  presumed,  would  be  contended  fbr. 
Row*  then  ?  the  gentleman  had  not  suggested  any  better  mode. 

Mr.  Morgan  said  he  would  beg  leave  to  amend  his  amendment  by  striking  out  tho 
word  "  five,"  so  as  to  leave  a  blank  to  be  filled  hereafter.  Some  gentlemen  preferred 
a  different  term — he  was  not  particular  as  to  the  length  of  time,  but  did  not  wish  the 
Leinslature  to  have  power  to  give  the  clerks  life  estates. 

He  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  what  mode  of  appointment  he  preferred.  If  tho 
Legislature  shall  think  proper  to  confer  the  power  upon  the  courts,  and  they  shall  exer- 
cise it  judiciously  and  properly,  they  will  be  permitted  to  keep  it ;  but  if  they  should 
act  improperly  and  nMke  bad  appointments,  the  Legislature  can  find  some  other 
power  which  will  give  satis&ction. 

He  would  remark,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  before  said,  that  no  man  could 
doubt  that  the  clerks*  fees  in  Virpnia  exceed  the  whole  land-tax  of  the  State. 
They  greatly  exceed  the  whole  slave-tax — and  yet  the  Convention  is  about  to  con- 
fer the  appointment  of  all  these  officers  on  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government— 
a  branch  wholly  independent  of  the  people,  who  pay  so  forest  a  sum  of  money. 
The  Convention  has  been  engaged  more  than  two  months  m  the  discussion  of  the 
basis  of  Representation  in  connexion  with  taxation  and  responsibility;  and  here  is  m 
class  of  officers  to  be  made  independent,  with  power  to  fleece  the  people  of  as  much 
money  as  would  be  necessary  &r  the  support  of  the  Government  hereafter !  The 
duties  of  a  clerk,  are  mainly  mechanical,  and  are  generally  performed  by  under 
derkSi  boys,  or  mere  scriveners.  They  are  not  such  as  require  independence  in  oR 
flee ;  but  to  the  contrary,  they  require  responsibility.  There  W9  one  other  considera- 
tion he  would  suggest.  The  Legislature  might  provide  that  offices  should  be  given 
oat  to  good  and  responsible  men,  who  would  pa^  into  the  treasury  for  the  support  of 
Government,  such  sums  as  would  be  just  and  nght,  for  the  accruing  fees.  In  large 
counties,  where  much  business  is  done,  the  fees  make  great  estates  for  the  clerks,  bot 
in  small  ones,  they  are  a  mere  competence.  The  fees  cannot  be  regulated,  so  as  to 
be  larger  in  some  counties  than  others.  They  must  be  uniform  thrmigh  the  State ; 
but  it  IS  possible  that  some  ^part  of  the  revenoe  might  be  drawn  from  toem,  with  ad- 
Tintage  to  the  public. 
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Mr.  GunpbeU  of  Brooke  asked  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  they  were  otdered  hf 
theHoiiM. 

Mr.  Neale  then  addressed  the  House  as  follows : 

Mr.  Prendent, — I  rise  to  make  a  single  remark.  The  character  which  the  gentle* 
nan  from  Monongalia  (Mr.  Morgan)  has  given  of  the  clerks  of  courts,  of  his  part  of 
the  oountry,  has  struck  me  with  astonishment.  He  says,  they  make  large  fortunes 
by  dishonest  means — ^they  fleece  the  people — that  their  shears  are  at  work  before  the 
lleece  be  full  grown.  This  to  me  is  most  extraordinary — and  for  fear  that  people  ai 
m  distance  mar  really  beliere  that  tliis  is  the  true  character  of  the  clerks  generally  in 
Virginia,  I  ask  of  you  and  this  Convention  to  bear  me  out,  when  I  declare  that  they 
are  amons  the  most  careful  and  honorable  men  any  where  to  be  found.  Most  sin- 
OOTely  do  I  deplore  the  condition  of  the  people  from  among  whom  the  gentleman 
B,  in  having  such  rogues  for  their  clerks. 


It  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  those  parts  of  Virginia  with  which  I  sm  acquainted, 
tod  I  trust  that  the  gentleman  has  mistaken  the  character  of  the  clerks  with  whom 
he  is  acquainted. 

Mr.  Leigh  rose  to  inform  Mr.  Morgan  that  where  a  clerk  was  guilty  of  malfoasanca 
in  his  office,  the  court  were  now  bound  by  law  to  turn  him  out. 

Mr.  Cabell  testified  to  the  honorable  character  of  the  present  incumbent  of  the  of^ 
fk)e  in  his  district ;  but  observed,  that  such  might  not  be  the  character  of  his  successor. 
He  thought  it  important  that  there  should  be  a  way  of  reachmg  justices  of  the  peace 
and  olerfcs  of  the  county  courts  through  the  Legislature.  As  matters  now  stood,  no 
■lan  could  be  elected  to  the  Legislature,  if  either  the  bench  or  the  clerk  were  oppo- 
•sd  to  his  election. 

Mr.  Morgan  said,  he  did  not  impute  wrong  to  the  clerks  of  any  peculiar  part  of  the 
State ;  nor  to  those  who  do  their  duty  and  act  honestly.  Every  person  knows  how 
the  duties  are  performed.  It  is  not  unfrequent  for  boys  to  discnar^  them,  and  coK 
leet  fees,  whicn  are  afterwards  charged  and  collected  when  the  prmcipal  sends  out 
lus  annual  foe  bills.  Men  would  rather  pay  small  fees  a  second  time,  than  go  to  the 
troable  and  expense  of  having  them  corrected.  Tliey  will  sustain  a  loss  raAer  than 
^  go  to  law  with  a  clerk,"  as  it  is  said.  Mistakes  will  occur  with  the  best  of  clerks, 
but  if  they  can  be  put  under  a  just  responsibility,  these  mistakes  will  not  be  so  fte* 
^nent  hereafter  as  they  have  been. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  he  had  resided  within  the  district  where  his  home  now 
was  for  thirtv-Uiree  years ;  he  had  known  every  clerk  of  the  court  within  that  period 
«f  time;  and  he  would  state  in  his  place  that  he  had  never  known  a  race  of  mor« 
fcomorable  men.  Not  one  within  that  time  had  to  his  knowledge  fleeced  the  people, 
4X  sheared  them,  in  season  or  out  of  season,  or  permitted  boys  to  issue  foe  tickets; 
Imt  had  properly  attended  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

The  question  was  now  taken  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

Apet — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coflfman,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Miller,  Baxter,  Og^esby, 
Doddridge,  Moi;gan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Saunders 
«Dd  Cabell— 15. 

JVser— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
€3opton,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  JohnsoiK  Smith,  Mason  of^Southampton, 
TrwEvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madi* 
«on,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Mercer,  Fitznugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell, 
Origgs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Doniudson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  McMillan, 
Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gumett,  Cloyd, 
Chapman,  Mathews,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott, 
Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  LoyaU,  Prentis,  Grigsby ,  Claytor,  Branch,  Townee.  Mar- 
tin, Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Neale,  Rosa,  Coalter,  Joynes, 
Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 80. 

So  Mr.  Morgan's  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the  original  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Chair  then  proceeded  to  the  next  resolution,  whi^  provided  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  Judges  befere  the  Senate;  when  Mr.  Johnson  rose  to  ofler  an  amendment 
calbng  to  the  aid  of  the  Senate,  a  portion  of  the  Judiciary,  to  constitute  a  court  of 
impeachment 

The  hour  being  late,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stanard,  the  amendment  was  for  the  present 
laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Stanard  moved,  that  when  the  House  adjourned,  it  should  adjourn  to  meet  oa 
Saturday,  (to-morrow  being  Christmas  Day.) 

After  some  conversation  on  this  subject,  and  a  motion  by  Mr.  Upshur  being  lost  to 
extend  the  adjournment  to  Monday,  Mr.  Randolph  remarked  that  ne  hoped  the  anni- 
▼ersary  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  or  Him  who  came  to  bring  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  men,  would  not  be  kept  by  their  wrangling  there. 

The  BBotion  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the  House  adjourned  to  Saturday,  11  o'clock. 
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SATURDAY,  December  26, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Taylor  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

The  question  was  on  the  seventh  resolution  of  tlie  Judicial  Committee,  which  is  in 
the  following  words : 

"  Resolvedf  That  the  Jud^  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  inferior  courts,  of- 
fending against  the  State,  either  by  mal-admtnistration,  corruption,  or  neglect  of  doty, 
or  by  any  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  shall  be  impeachable  by  the  House  of  Dele- 

Sites,  such  impeachment  to  be  prosecuted  before  the  Senate.  If  found  guilty  by  two- 
irds  of  tlie  whole  Senate,  such  persons  shall  be  removed  from  office.  And  any 
Judge  so  impeached  shall  be  suspended  from  exercising  tlie  functions  of  his  office 
until  his  acquittal,  or  until  the  impeachment  shall  be  discontinued  or  withdrawn." 

To  which  Mr.  Johnson  had  proposed  the  following  amendment,  viz :  to  strike  out 
the  word  "  Senate,"  and  insert  "  a  court,  constituted  in  the  manner  following,  that  is 
to  say — if  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  be  impeached,  the  court  for  his  trial  shall 
consist  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the 
Judges  of  the  inferipr  courts — and  if  a  Judge  of  an  inferior  court  be  impeached,  the 
court  for  his  trial  shall  be  composed  of  the  same  number  of  Senators  and  a  majority 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals" — and  instead  of  "  Senate"  in  the  following 
line  insert  *'  court." 

After  some  conversation  as  to  laying  the  resolution  on  the  table  and  adjourning 
(the  heavv  rain  having  detained  innrm  members  from  their  seats,)  it  was  at  length 
concluded  to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Johnson  spoke  thus : 

I  would  very  willingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  I  capable,  give  to  the  House  the  in- 
formation which  the  member  from  Frederick  has  supposed  me  desirous  to  mve,  in  re- 
lation to  the  amendment  I  have  offered — but  I  am  not — and  I  feel  very  litUe  anxious 
for  the  fkte  of  that  amendment.  I  have  risen,  not  to  vindicate  it  by  argument,  but 
veiT  briefly  to  explain  the  simple  grounds  on  which  it  rests. 

The  Judicial  Conmiittee  prefer,  that  the  Senate  of  the  State  shall  be  the  tribunal  for 
the  trial  of  impeachments  a^inst  Judges  ;  these  impeachments  being  preferred  and 
prosecuted  by  the  House  of  Dele^tes.  1  propose  that  this  tribunal  shall  consist  not 
of  the  Senate  alone,  but  of  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  Senators,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Judiciary — that  when  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  shall  be  impeached,  a  majority  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Inferior  Courts  shall  be  associated  with  the  Senators;  and  when  a 
Judge  of  an  Inferior  Court  shall  be  impeached,  a  majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  shall 
unite  with  the  Senators  in  forming  the  court  for  his  trial. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  this  amendment  is,  to  assure  le^al  talent  and  legal  informa- 
tion to  the  court  charged  with  the  trial  of  tlie  highest  legal  prosecutions ;  and  I  should 
suppose  that  an  advantage  so  manifest  could  not  fail  to  recommend  itself  to  favour, 
unless  it  brought  with  it  some  countervailing  evil. 

The  Senate  will  no  doubt,  in  time  to  come,  as  it  has  heretofore,  and  does  now,  pos- 
sess in  general,  a  respectable  portion  of  lesal  learning  and  ability.  But  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  body  does  not  necessarily  require,  that  any  of  its  members  should  belong 
to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  occasions  may  occur,  when  there  will  be  little  if  any 
professional  ability  in  it ;  whatever  there  may  be,  it  will  always  belong  to  the  bar,  and 
for  the  most  part  not  to  the  most  experienced  part  of  the  bar ;  and  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit it  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Convention,  whether  that  is  the  kind  of  legal  talent 
to  which  we  can  most  safely  refer  the  important  duty  of  expounding  the  law,  and  ad- 
ministering justice  in  those  State  trials,  which  may  enlist  the  feelings  and  involve  the 
Interests  of  the  whole  Commonwealtli. 

There  is  a  well-known  and  wide  distinction  between  the  operations  of  that  mind, 
which  is  habitually  engaged  in  forensic  discussion,  in  controversial  debates  indiffer- 
ently on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  any  question,  and  of  that  which  is  led  by  dutv, 
carefully  to  ffuard  against  all  improper  influences,  to  search  diligently  and  impartially 
for  truth  and  justice,  and  firmly  to  apply  their  doctrines,  whether  popular  or  unpopu- 
lar ;  whether  agreeable  to  the  prosecutor  or  favourable  to  the  accused.  The  former  is 
seldom  at  a  loss  for  plausible  reasons,  to  persuade  it  to  follow  its  own  predilections, 
while  the  latter  rarely  fails  to  disabuse  itself  of  prejudice,  to  find  the  path  of  duty 
and  to  follow  it.  We  all  know,  too,  that  the  habit  of  defending  criminal  prosecutions 
begets  in  the  members  of  the  bar,  a  strong  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  accused ; 
and  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  Judicial  office  to  correct  that  prepossession. 
It  is  to  the  impartial,  well-informed  and  well-balanced  minds  of  the  Judiciary,  to  men 
long  in  the  habit  of  administering  justice,  that  I  would  look  for  aid  to  the  court  of  im- 
peachments in  the  discharge  of  weir  duties. 

What  is  to  be  feared  from  introducing  the  Judges  into  this  tribunal.^  Is  it,  that  the 
tMprit  du  corps  wiU  give  to  their  minds  an  improper  bias  in  fiivour  of  an  accused  bro- 
thsr  ?  This  tear,  I  think,  cannot  be  well  founded.  Remember,  that  the  Judges  of  one 
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edrpit  are  to  preside  at  the  trial  of  thoae  of  another— that  the  Sndgtt  will  rote  only 
in  common  with  the  Senators,  and  will  constitute,  in  the  general,  a  small  minority  of 
the  court— that  their  proTince  will  be,  not  to  controul,  but  to  entijg^faten  the  judgment 
of  their  aoociates — that  their  judgments  will  be  subject  to  the  criticism  of  the  coun- 
sel, in  whose  presence  they  are,  and  that  to  be  efficacious,  they  must  be  recommended 
by  reason  and  justice.  Remember  too,  that  these  Judges,  who  will  not  hare  the  iate 
m  the  accused  in  their  hands,  will  be  surrounded  by  Uie  intelligent,  honest,  and  firm 
representatives  of  the  people,  ready  to  detect  and  expose  the  indulgence  of  any  im* 
proper  partiality — And  can  there  be  any  reasonable  fear  indulged,  ot  the  influence  of 
the  etwrit  du  corps  f  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared,  and  that  something 
Taluaole  may  be  gained  from  the  assistance  of  the  Judges. 

^  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  impeachments  generally  originate  in  the  dissatisfac- 
tions of  the  people— sometimes  in  party  spirit — and  may  sometimes  grow  out  of  con- 
troversies between  the  Legislative  and  Judicial  departments,  and  that  they  are  alwava 
preferred  and  prosecuted  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  immediate  representatives  of  th« 
people.  If,  then,  they  are  to  be  tried  by  the  Senate  alone,  also  the  representatives  of  the 
same  people,  is  there  not  some  reason  to  fear,  that  this  tribunal,  though  somewhat 
&rther  removed  from  the  people,  than  the  Delegates  are,  and  more  independent,  be- 
cause of  the  tenure  of  their  office,  would  yet  be  often  partakers  of  the  public  discon- 
tent, subject  to  the  same  party  influences,  which  animated  the  prosecution ;  parties, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  to  the  controversy,  out  of  which  the  prosecution  may  liave 
grown — and,  therefore,  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  accused  ?  And  might  not  the 
^rave  counsels  of  the  Judiciary,  m  such  cases,  serve  the  valuable  purpose  of  temper^ 
ing  a  misguided  zeal,  correcting  the  errors  of  prejudice,  and  holding  up  to  the  consti- 
tuent body,  the  light  of  truth,  by  which  the  judgment  of  this  tribunal  should  be  re- 
judffed  ? 

'Ae  framers  of  our  Constitution,  were  so  little  jealous  of  the  Judiciary,  and  so  little 
apprehended  the  influence  of  the  egprit  du  eorpSf  that  thev  made  all  impeachments 
eognisable  before  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  and  our  early  legislation  seems  rather 
to  have  guarded  against  the  undue  influence  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  than  against 
the  partiality  of  the  Judges.  An  impartial  jury,  for  the  trial  of  the  facU  put  in  issoe, 
was  provided,  the  right  of  challenge  reserved  to  the  accused;  and  it  was  expressly 
provided,  that,  unless  at  his  request,  the  impeachment  should  not  be  tried,  during  tlie 
Mssion  of  the  Legislature. 

HappiljTf  we  have  bad  no  experience  of  the  operation  of  these  laws  in  Virginia, 
there  having  been  no  instance  of  an  impeachment,  since  the  foundation  of  our  Oor- 
emment. 

In  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  where  the  Senate  is  the  tribunal  for  the 
trial  of  impeachments,  Uiere  have  been  two  such  prosecutions.  William  Blount,  a 
Senator  of^the  United  States,  was  impeached,  afler  he  had  been  expelled  from  that 
body.  But,  his  case  was  not  tried  on  the  meitts;  it  went  oflT,  on  a  plea,  that  he  was 
not  amenable  to  the  prosecution  of  impeachment,  not  being  a  '*  civil  officer,"  within 
the  true  construction  of  the  Constitution.  Judge  Chase's  impeachment  waatried  and 
decided  on  its  merits.  I  do  not  quote  it,  for  the  purpose  of  criticising  the  trial — 
though  I  believe,  that  the  incidents  attendUng  it,  leA  very  few  under  the  impression, 
that-  the  Senate  of  the  United  Sutes  was  the  most  fit  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  im- 
peachments. I  mention  this  trial,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  impresnng  on  the 
minds  of  the  Convention  two  truths. 

The  first  is,  that  the  impeachments  of  Judicial  officers,  sometimes  arise  from  the 
conflicts  of  party  politics — as  this  unquestionably  did.  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  the 
merits  of  the  prosecution  or  the  accused — but  it  is  very  manifest,  that  the  spirit 
which  maintained,  and  that  which  defended  this  prosecution,  was  just  as  likely  to  find 
a  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  Senate,  as  in  that  of^the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  next  is,  that  in  the  trial  of  impeachments  against  a  Judicial  officer,  it  is  ofUa 
of  the  last  importance  to  have  the  law  correctly  expounded.  Judge  Chase  was  accused 
among  other  things,  of  violating  the  law  of  Virginia  and  perverting  it  to  the  unwor- 
thy purposes  of  a  party  prosecution.  He  had  certainly  interpreted  a  Virginia  statute 
against  the  opinion  of  the  Virginia  bar,  and  contrary  to  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
\arginia  courts.  The  first  important  question,  therefore,  which  arose  under  this 
charge  was,  whether  he  had  correctly  interpreted  the  Virginia  law— and  it  was  fbond 
upon  careful  examination,  that  a  Judge  belonging  to  another  State,  who  had  never 
before  administered  justice  in  Virginia,  had  given  the  correct  interpretation  to  a  Vir- 
ginia statute,  though  Virg'mia  lawyers  and  Yirffinia  Judges  had  before  thought  others 
wise.  This  should  be  a  lesson  to  us,  (^  the  value  of  le^  talents,  in  the  tnal  of  im- 
peachments. 

I  have  been  reminded  of  another  impeachment,  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  that  of  Judge  Pickering— who  was  convicted  of  intoxication,  while  in  the  die- 
^wrge  of  his  official  duties,  and  removed  horn  office— but  the  incidents  of  his  proseeo- 
Bon  tbiew  no  light  on  the  question  we  are  oonsidering. 
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I  hare  e»]aiii6d  my  Tiews  in  offering  this  amendment,  and  willingly  leave  it  to  be 
diipoaed  of  by  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Nicholas  stated,  that  since  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Angusta, 
(Mr.  Johnson,)  was  announced  on  Thursday,  he  had  given  to  it  the  best  consideration 
in  his  power,  and  that  too,  under  the  influence  of  the  deference  which  he  was  alwaya 
disposed  to  feel  for  the  judnnent  of  the  gentleman  who  proposed  it.  But  the  result 
of  his  best  reflections  on  uie  subject,  was,  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  alter  the 
resolution  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  m  the  amendment. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  proposes  to  constitute  the  courts  of  impeachment  for  the 
trial  of  a  Judffe,  and  requires  tne  assent  of  two-thirds  to  convict. 

The  amendment  recommends  that  a  portion  of  the  Judges  should  be  added  to  the 
Senate,  to  make  up  that  court.  The  question  is  not  a  new  one  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  discussed  during  the  time  that  the  Constitution  of  the  General  Government 
was  under  consideration,  in  the  numbers  of  the  Federalist.  This  celebrated  work, 
which  has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  this  House,  was  written,  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  genUemen  who  had  assisted  in 
its  formation,  and  who,  of  course,  believed  that  it  was  calculated  to  promote  the  public 
happiness.  I  do  not  consider  -this  work  as  binding  authority,  but  entiUed  to  hiffn  con* 
meration  and  respect,  not  only  as  being  the  production  of  great  and  enlightened 
Statesmen,  but  as  containing  very  able  and  full  examinations  of  every  topic  which  it 
professes  to  discuss.  In  the  sixty-fifth  and  sixty-sixth  numbers,  an  enquiry  is  made 
into  the  propriety  of  having  established  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  the  court 
ibr  the  trial  of  impeachments.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  writer  contrast! 
with  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Constitution,  several  others  that  might  be  sug- 
gested. Amongst  these,  he  considers  the  propriety  of  uniting  the  Supreme  Court 
with  the  Senate,  in  the  formation  of  the  court  or  impeachments,  and  the  result  to 
which  he  comes,  is,  that  such  an  union  would  be  unwise  and  impolitic.  The  reason- 
ing employed  by  this  writer,  combined  with  ray  own  reflections,  has  brought  me  to 
the  same  conclusion.  I  do  not  mean  to  state  in  detail,  the  arguments  used  by  the 
Federalist — I  will  mention  one  which  appears  to  me  to  have  great  weight.  But,  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  of  this  State,  on  conviction  by  im- 
peachment, the  party  is  liable  to  the  sentence  of  removal  from  office,  and  disqualifi- 
cation for  futuro  office.  But  punishment  does  not  terminate  here — he  is  still  hable  to 
prosecution  and  punishment  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law. 

If  the  Judges  are  to  be  his  triers  in  the  court  of  impeachment,  there  would  be  m 
peculiar  injustice  and  impropriety  in  the  same  Judges  sitting  on  the  same  cause  when 
tried  in  a  court  of  law,  and  bringing  with  them  to  that  trial  pre-conceived  and  pub* 
licly  declared  convictions  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  But  there  are  other  considera^ 
tions,  which  have  greater  weight  with  me,  applicable  to  the  amendment.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  unite  the  Judges  wiUi  the  Senate,  for  the  trial  of  a  Judge.  Does  not  this 
▼iolate  first  principles,  and  all  the  opinions  which  we  form  on  this  subject  ?  The  uni- 
versal sentiment  seems  to  require  that  all  causes,  both  civil  and  criminal,  should  be 
referred  to  triers  who  are  impartial  and  disinterested.  It  is  a  good  exception  to  a 
juror,  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  matter.  But  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  no  excep- 
tion to  a  juror,  that  he  has  an  interest  in  a  similar  question  to  that  under  trial,  unless 
he  is  interested  in  the  matter  in  issue.  This  may  be  technically  true — but  no  man 
would  like  to  have  his  cause  tried  b^  a  juror  who  had  a  similar  question  unsettled. 

In  the  formation  of  this  court  of  impeachment,  we  are  not  tied  down  by  technical 
rules — we  are  to  look  to  the  substance  of  things,  and  ouffht  to  guard  against  latent 
and  probable  influences,  as  well  as  those  which  are  palpable  and  immediate.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  all  Judges  must  be  more  or  less  interested  in  the 
questions  which  will  crise  in  the  trial  of  a  particular  Judge .'  Must  not  they  settle 
principles  and  rules,  in  which  they  are  interested  ?  In  these  enquiries  must  be 
firequenUy  involved  the  powers  of  the  Judges.  They  must  decide  what  amounts  to 
misbehaviour  in  office,  in  the  extended  sense  of  that  word.  In  short,  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  examine  and  define  the  whole  range  of  Judicial  duties,  and  to  pro- 
nounce what  acts  constitute  a  violation  of  them.  It  is  not  consistent  with  human 
nature,  that  the  purest  and  firmest  Judge  should  be  free  from  all  bias,  sitting  in  such 
a  case.  It  is  unwise  and  improper,  to  expose  any  Judae  to  such  a  trial  of  his  forti- 
tude and  his  virtue.  It  is  highly  important,  that  ihe  tribunals  of  the  country  should 
possess  the  public  confidence  in  their  justice  and  impartiality.  This  is  particularly 
true,  in  relation  to  this  court,  which  is  to  investigate  the  conduct,  and  punish  the  de- 
linquency of  men  high  in  station  and  authority.  The  Jud^^  of  such  a  court  should 
not  only  be  free  firom  bias  or  interest,  but,  like  CsBsar's  wife,  they  should  be  unsus- 
pected. 

But  it  is  urged  by  the  gentieman  fVom  Augusta,  tliat  it  is  important  that  the  Judges 
should  constitute  a  part  of  the  court,  that  it  ma]^  possess  within  itself  that  knowledge 
of  the  law,  which  is  necessary  to  a  correct  decision.  I  do  not  think  this  a  suffisient 
rMson.    The  Senators  are  chofen  from  large  diftriots  of  country,  and  we  have  a  right 
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to  suppose  that  they  will  generally  be  men  of  intelliffence.  In  pomt  of  ftct  too, 
many  of  them  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be  lawrers;  and  after  hearinf  a 
cause  ably  discussed  by  eminent  counsel,  (who  will  generally  be  engaged,)  then  can 
be  little  doubt,  but  that  the  Senate  will  be  enabled  to  decide  it  with  propriety.  U  is 
also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  kind  of  offences  for  which  impeachments  are  brou^t, 
are  frequently  in  their  nature  political,  and  are  more  dependent  on  general  principles 
ihan  strict  technical  learning,  as  is  explained  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Federalist 
alluded  to.  The  Senate,  it  appears  to  me,  will  be  a  competent  tribunal,  and  1  can  see 
no  motive  which  it  can  have  to  pronounce  an  unjust  sentence  against  a  Judge ;  sod 
the  requisition  of  two-thirds  to  convict,  is  a  sufficient  security  Sfirainst  the  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  party,  or  of  those  sudden  impulses  to  which  pu^c  bodies  are  some- 
times exposed. 

The  gentleman  from  Augusta  endeavors  to  obviate  the  objection  to  a  supposed  bias 
in  the  minds  of  the  Judges,  by  saying  that  they  would  be  restrained  by  the  presence 
of  the  Senators,  and  of  the  able  counsel  who  can  scan  their  decisions,  and  by  their 
sense  of  dignity  and  responsibility  to  public  opinion.  This  argument  is  not  inconsis. 
tent  with,  but  rather  pre-supposes  an  inherent  bias  in  the  minds  of  the  Judges.  It 
supposes  that  this  tendency  is  fenced  round  by  guards  and  securities,  which  will  dis- 
arm it  of  its  mischief.  But  to  me,  it  seems  better  to  take  a  tribunal  originally  disin- 
terested^ than  to  select  one,  which  can  only  be  rendered  so  by  counteractions  to  its 
natural  mfirmities. 

This  part  of  the  Constitution  has  never  been  acted  on ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  purity  of  those  concerned  in  the  administration  of  our  laws,  that  in  fifty-four 
years  not  one  individual  has  been  prosecuted  by  impeachment. 

Mr.  N.  said  it  always  appeared  to  him,  that  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  was  more 
defectiye  in  regard  to  impeachments,  than  in  any  other  respect — and  amongst  other 
objections,  is  the  provision  which  directs,  that  the  Judges  shall  be  triers  of  their 
brethren. 

Mr.  N.  said  he  was  decidedly  friendly  to  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary,  in  the 
sense  he  understood  that  term.  His  votes  in  this  body  would  prove  this.  He  was  for  their 
tenure  being  during  good  behaviour,  and  he  was  against  the  removal  of  Judges  witboot 
cause,  as  is  proposed  in  some  resolutions  before  this  House.  But  whilst  such  was  his 
opinion,  he  was  equally  opposed  to  their  bein^  irresponsible,  or  beinf  above  the  law. 
It  cannot  be  dis^ised,  that  considerable  dissatisfaction  prevailed  in  uie  public  mind, 
as  to  the  organization  of  the  Judiciary  Department.  He  trusted  he  was  not  more 
liable  than  outers  to  be  influenced  by  mere  popular  clamour ;  but  in  all  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  free  ones,  much  respect  is  due  to  public  sentiment ;  and  it  should  have  an 
influence,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  revise  ourpubUc  institutions.  The  proper  re- 
sponsibility of  Judj^es  is  called  for  by  public  opinion.  To  it,  as  well  as  that  (^ every 
other  pubUc  functionary,  an  efhcient  court  of  impeachment  is  essential — the  people 
ask  it  at  your  hands.  *^  If  they  ask  for  bread,  will  you  give  them  a  stone  ?"  I  an- 
swer, no.  It  is  proper  to  guard  their  tenure  of  office  from  invasion,  but  to  interpose 
no  shield  against  just  responsibiUty.  I  consider  the  Judicial  Department  as  one  of 
the  most  important  in  our  Government ;  and  I  will  give  no  vote  which  shall  impair 
its  independence,  and  I  consider  mj^self  as  acting  as  its  real  friend,  when  I  wish  to 
avoid  placing  it  in  a  situation,  in  which,  if  it  does  not  incur  well-merited  censure,  it 
may  be  exposed  to  suspicion. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  asked  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  which  were  taken  accordingly 
and  stood  as  follows : 

Aue9 — Messrs.  Johnson,  Duncan,  Pleasants  and  Rose — 4. 

JV^M— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Nicholas,  Anderson, 
Coffman,  Harrison,  WiUioinson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Bax- 
ter, Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  HoUaday, 
Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griffgs,  Mason  of  Frederiok, 
Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington, 
Byars,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Garnett,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  O^lesby, 
Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  ot  Brooke,  Wilson,  £rboQr 
of  Cufpeper,  Macrae,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby  JCampbeU  of  Bed- 
ford, Claytor,  Saunders,  Branch,  CabeU,  Martin,  Stuart,  Grordon,  Thompson,  Massie, 
Bates,  Neale,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Baj^ly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 83. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  resolutions  were  for  the  present  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Henderson  announced  his  intention  to  move,  on  Mondaj  next,  the  re-conside- 
ration of  the  vote  of  the  Convention  touching  the  mode  of  electmg  the  Governor ;  and 
in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the  motion,  that  he  should  move  two  resolutions,  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  as  a  substitute  for  the  first,  second  and  thurd  resolutions  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  H.  stated  that  he  came  to  the  Convention  holding  the  opinion  that  the  p«(^ 
of  the  Commonwealth  ought  to  elect  their  Chief  Magi^te,  in  their  proper  chanM^ 
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*  tor ;  but  that  it  was  a  part  of  hia  plan  to  clothe  the  Execotire  with  a  maat  of  power 
which  it  was  now  clearly  ascertained  this  body  was  not  willing  to  confer  on  hUn. 
This  discovery,  Mr.  H.  remarked,  had  greatly  diminished  his  intorest  in  the  mode  of 
election.  He  further  said  that,  if  the  Leffislature  itself  were  a  fiur  representotion  of 
public  opinion,  it  must  be  obvious,  as  had  oeen  observed  in  his  place  the  other  day  by 
tiie  gentleman  from  Patrick,  that  the  Governor  elected  by  it  would  be,  substantially, 
tlie  Governor  of  the  people  themselves.  For  those  reasons,  Mr.  H.  remarked,  that, 
although  he  still  preferred  the  popular  election,  he  was  ready  to  yield  his  prnpowos 
sion,  provided  any  great  object  could  be  attained  by  it.  He  observed  that  cool  reflec- 
tion would  satisQ^  gentlemen,  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  reconciling  the  unfortunate 
differences  of  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  body  upon  the  leading  subject  of  its  de- 
liberations, could  be  effected  without  a  spirit  of  frankness  and  manly  concession.  In 
this  spirit,  and  in  the  persuasion,  that  the  projet  which  the  worthy  gentleman  from 
Richmond  county  would  present,  was  fair  and  mutual,  he,  Mr.  H.  had  the  honour  to 
announce  his  intention  to  make  the  two  motions  which  he  adverted  to,  and  which 
were  a  constituent  part  of  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Richmond  county. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ck)oke,  these  resolutions  were  laid  upon  the  table  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  Neale  said,  that  believing  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise  now  pre- 
vailed in  the  Convention,  and  beginning  to  hope  that  they  should  frame  such  a  Con- 
stitution as  would  be  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  such  as  he  should  delight  to  see 

*  perpetuated,  and  trusting  that  his  motion  would  be  followed  by  others  in  the  same 
spirit,  he  would  offer  the  following  resolutions,  and  moved  that  they  lie  on  the  table 
and  be  printed : 

**  1.  Resolved,  That  the  Senate  shall  consist  of  thirty-two  members ;  nineteen  shall 
be  assigned  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  and  thirteen  west  thereof.  This  arrangement 
to  be  permanent. 

'^2.  Resolved f  That  the  rule  to  re-apportion  representetion  in  the  House  of  Dele- 

gates,  shall  be  upon  the  resident  freeholders  of  the  Commonwealth :  each  freehold  to 
»  of  an  assessed  value  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

"  The  application  of  this  rule,  first  to  take  place  in  the  year  1835,  and  every  twenty 
years  thereafter.  Provision  to  be  made  by  law  for  ascertaining  in  1834,  the  number 
of  freehold  voters  possessing  freeholds  of  the  assessed  value  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  dollars  in  the  several  towns  and  counties  of  this  Commonwealth." 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  he  had  been  aware  that  such  a  resolution  was  to  be  offered,  and  ae 
at  present  advised,  it  was  his  purpose  to  vote  for  it;  but  he  should  reserve  himself  to 
take  such  course  as  circumstances  might  in  his  judgment  render  proper.  He  then 
oflered  the  following : 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  the  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, in  a  General  Court,  in  such  Superior  Courts  as  the  Legislature  shall  from  time 
to  time  ordain  and  establish,  in  the  Countv  Courts,  and  in  the  justices  of  the  peace 
who  shall  compose  the  said  courts.  The  Legislature  majr  also  vest  such  jurisdiction 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  in  Corporation  Courts,  and  in  the  magistrates  whe  may 
belong  to  the  corporate  body.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  tribunals  shall  be  regulated 
by  law. 

*'  2.  The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  of  the  General  Court,  and  of  the  said 
Superior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  removed  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  this  Constitution ',  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  hold  no  other 
office,  appointment  or  public  trust;  and  the  acceptance  thereof  by  either  of  them  shaU 
vacate  his  Judicial  office.  The  said  Judges  shall  be  bound  to  perform  any  and  all  Jup 
dicial  duties  imposed  on  them  frt>m  time  to  time  by  law,  whether  as  Common  Law 
Judges,  or  Choncellora,  or  both. 

'*  3.  >rhe  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  of  the  General  Court  and  of  the  Supe- 
rior Courts,  offending  against  the  State,  either  by  mal-administretion,  corruption,  or 
neglect  of  duty,  or  by  any  other  crime  or  misdemeanor,  shall  be  impeached  hv  the 
House  of  Delegates;  such  impeachment  to  be  prosecuted  before  the  Senate.  If  round 
ffuilty  by  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Senate,  sucn  persons  shall  be  removed  from  office. 
And  any  Judge  so  impeached  shall  be  suspended  from  exercising  the  frinctions  of  his 
office  until  his  acquittal,  or  until  the  impeachment  shall  be  discontinued  or  withdrawn. 

**■  4.  That  Judges  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  General  Assembly, 
without  the  assignment  of  any  cause  whatever ;  but  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
of  each  House  must  concur  in  such  vote.*' 

Mr.  Claytor  moved  that  the  resolution  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

Mr.  Doddridge  submitted  the  following,  which  he  wished  should  for  the  present  lie 
on  the  table : 

*'  Resolved,  That  all  the  resolutions  adopted  by  this  Convention,  and  pn^KMed  in  it, 
be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  membera,  to  prepare  and  report,  either  m 

new  Constitution,  or  amendments  to  the  existing  one." 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Stuart  it  wu  ordered  to  be  ininted. 

Mr.  Cempbell  of  Brooke  submitted  the  following,  which  also  was  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

**  Whereas  republican  institutions  and  the  blessings  of  free  GoTemment  originated 
in,  and  must  alwajs  depend  upon,  the  intelligence,  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  whereas  neither  intelligence  nor  virtue  can  be  maintained  or  promoted 
in  an^  community  without  education,  it  shall  always  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature 
of  this  Commonwealth  to  patronize  and  encourage  such  a  system  of  education,  or 
such  common  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  as  will  in  their  wisdom  be  deemed 
to  be  most  conducive  to  secure  to  the  youth  of  this  Commonwealth,  such  an  ednca> 
lion  es  may  most  promote  the  public  ffood." 

Mr.  Stanard  now  moved  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Bill  of  Ri^to. 

The  first  and  second  resolutions  of  the  report  having  been  read,  after  some  further 
conversation,  it  was  agreed,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  to  lay  the  report  upcm  th« 
table. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


MONDAY,  Decembcr  28, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Armstrong. 

Mr.  Stuart  moved  the  consideration  of  his  amendment  which  he  had  offered  to  the 
second  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Committee. 

Mr.  Gordon  opposed  taking  up  the  amendment  at  all,  as  going  uselessly  to  renew 
the  discussipn  upon  the  basis. 

Mr.  Stuart  did  not  intend  any  prolonged  discussion,  but  wished  to  have  his  jnopo- 
fition  considered,  and  to  record  at  least  nis  own  vote. 

Mr.  Gordon,  thinking  it  impossible  the  House  could  ever  agree  on  any  plan  for  fu- 
ture apportionment,  thought  they  might  as  weU  make  this  a  test  question. 

Mr.  Powell  asked,  if  the  gentleman  meant  to  apply  the  same  remark  to  all  thtt 
questions  on  the  subject  of  representation  ? 

Mr.  Gordon  would  not  pledge  himself  on  this  subject,  but  should  vote  on  each 
question  as  it  came  up  in  such  mode  as  he  might  judge  right. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  the  declaration  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  was  rather 
alarming.  He  did  not  conceive  that  the  gentleman  could  have  authority  for  declar- 
ing that  no  future  plan  of  apportionment  could  command  a  vote  of  the  House,  and  if 
the  gentleman  was  disposed  to  affirm  that  nothing  but  his  own  proposition  could  be 
s^rrMd  to,  it  was  possible  he  might  find  members  m  that  House  who  would  say  that 
kts  proposition  should  not  be  agreed  to.  The  gentleman  from  Patrick  had  brought 
fbrwaro  this  proposition  some  time  ago ;  and  it  was  due  to  him,  in  courtesy,  not  to 
suffer  it  to  be  nailed  to  the  table. 

Mr.  Grordon  said,  that  the  assumption  of  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  wm  wholly 
gratuitous,  and  unfounded  in  any  remarks  which  had  fallen  from  him. 

Mr.  Doddridge  thought  the  gentleman  had  said  so,  at  least  by  implication.  He  had 
said  that  no  plan  for  future  apportionment  could  ever  carry,  and  his  own  propositioD 
pointed  to  present  apportionment  only :  it  seemed  to  follow  that  no  propwition  was 
to  be  adopted  but  his. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Stuart  having  been  read  from  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Powell  said,  that  as  this  was  to  be  a  test  question,  he  should  ask  the  af^es  and 
noes ;  and  they  were  ordered  accordingly. 

The  question  on  consideration  was  then  put,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes :  Ayes 
47,  Noes  38. 

So  the  House  agreed  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Stuart  expressed  much  discouragement  when  he  saw  so  lar^  a  number  of  re- 
spectable men  voting  against  any  future  apportionment.  He  considered  it  one  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  Convention  to  equalize  representation:  the  people  would  not  be  wil- 
ling to  give  up  the  county  system,  unless  in  the  prospect  of  puttmg  the  power  of  the 
State  into  the  nands  of  a  majority.  But  Mr.  €rordon  s  proposition  he  considered  as  a 
mere  enlargement  of  the  system  of  county  representation,  and  justly  liable,  in  princi- 
ple, to  all  the  obiections  which  applied  to  the  latter.  The  question  now  was,  not  whe- 
ther women,  children,  day-labourers  and  vagabonds  were  to  be  represented ;  but,  whe- 
ther afW  the  line  had  been  drawn  and  qualified  voters  determined,  they  should  be  put' 
on  a  level  with  each  other  .>  whether  they  should  have  an  eoual  or  an  unequal  mn 
*  r  M  ^^®"*">®nt  of  the  Commonwealth .'  He  greatly  preferred  his  scheme  to  lliil 
of  Mr.  Neale,  which  he  thought  would  operate  very  unequally  in  practice. 
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He  piofeMed  himself  a  friend  to  rational  reform :  and  though  he  did  not  anticipate 
the  same  bloody  result  as  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke,)  in  case  of  a 
failure  of  the  new  Constitution — yet  he  apprehended  a  state  of  much  confusion,  and 
he  believed,  unless  some  principle  for  future  apportionment  of  representation  was  in- 
serted in  the  Constitution,  it  would  certainly  be  rejected  by  the  pHsopIe. 

Mr.  Neale  declined  interfering  with  the  vote  on  this  proposition,  by  advocating  his 
own  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Stuart  observed,  in  eiplanation,  that  it  was  not  his  purpose,  where  the  number 
of  counties  and  of  representatives  chanced  to  be  the  same,  that  one  representative 
should  be  given  to  each  county ;  but  only  to  the  average  counties. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  agreeing  to  Mr.  Stuart's  amendment  and  decided 
in  the  negative  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Jolmson,M'Coy, 
Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke, 
Powell,  Griggs,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of 
Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Summers,  See. 
Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell  and 
Stuart-^. 

JVbss— -Messrs.  Barbour^ (President,)  Jones,  Leij^h  of  ChesterBeld,  Taylor  of  Ches- 

'*"**'"',  Mason 

^Gamett, 

Barbour  of  Cnlpeper,  Scott,  Macrae,  Green^  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby, 
Campbell  of  Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  &teef 
Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 49. 

The  question  then  occurred  on  agreemg  to  the  second  resolution  of  the  Legislative 
Committee, 

But  on  motion  of  Mr.  Grordon,  it  was  laid  for  the  present  upon  the  table. 

Afler  some  conversation  as  to  the  next  subject  to  be  taken  up,  it  was  at  length  agreed 
to  consider  Mr.  Neale 's  proposition :  which  was  thereupon  read  from  the  Cnur. 

Mr.  Nealx  rose  and  said : 

Mr.  President, — I  little  thought,  when  I  submitted  the  resolutions  in  your  hand, 
that  it  would  be  expected  from  me  to  support  them  b^  an  argument ;  but  I  am  told 
that  I  owe  it  to  this  body,  and  told  this  morning  that  it  is  expected  from  me.  Surely, 
Sir,  the  propositions  are  of  a  character  so  naked,  that  discussion  is  not  necessary  to 
explain  tnem  in  this  enlightened  assembly. 

In  taking  up  the  subject,  I  feel  at  once  the  awkwardness  of  rov  situation.  If  I  ad- 
vance arguments  proving  the  scheme  will  be  beneficial  to  the  East,  I  shall  lose  sup- 
port in  the  West :  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  prove  that  benefits  are  to  accrue  to  the  West, 
1 1^1  be  abandoned  by  the  East  No  sea-tossed  mariner,  who  ever  attempted  to 
pass  a  strait  like  that  of'^Scylla  and  Charybdis,  was  ever  in  greater  difficulty.  So  that 
my  propositions  must  either  break  down  among  the  mountains,  or  must  sink  in  the 
Atlantic.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  prudence  admonishes  me  to  silence — ^yet  it  is 
said  that  silence  will  not  comport  with  the  demands  of  Parliamentary  decorum.  So 
the  Doril  must  be  encountered. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  informed,  that  although  mvproposition  has  both  Eastern  and 
Western  friends,  yet  it  will  have  to  resist  more  difficulties  from  the  Ekwt  Then  I 
briefly  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  operation  of  the  rule  for  re-apportionment  of  re- 
presentation will  be  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  East,  and  fair  throughout  the  State. 

Members  of  the  East  have  argued,  that  the  Right  of  Suffrage  should  attach  exclu- 
nvely  to  the  landed  qualification — this  doctrine  was  adhered  to  as  long  as  from  adhe- 
rence they  hoped  for  success.  Suffrage,  however,  has  been  extendedto  other  classes 
as  well  as  freeholders  of  the  communi^ ;  and  4n  these  several  classes  of  suffiagants  is 
now  lodged  the  political  sovereign  power  of  the  Commonwealth — Consequent^,  they 
are  to  e&ct  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  The  question  then  naturalljr  arises,  what 
•hall  be  the  future  apportionment  of  representation,  and  to  what  shall  it  appl;p .'  It 
appears  to  me  that  no  oetter  rule  can  be  adopted,  than  to  measure  representation  bj 
the  whole  number  of  the  resident  freehold  voters,  whose  freeholds  shall  be  of  a  bona 
Jide  value.  In  them  mainly  reside  and  abide  the  strength,  the  wealth,  and  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  whole  community.  In  looking  to  this  subject,  my  mind  is  struck  with 
the  fitness,  the  beauty,  the  svmmetry  and  the  justice  of  the  rule. 

But  my  scheme  is  obiected  to  by  some,  because  I  propose  to  have  the  Senate  a  per- 
manent body.  From  this  objection  permit  me  to  vinoicate  it,  by  a  comparison  of  it 
with  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  (Mr.  Gordon.)  His  plan  proposes 
to  have  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Delegates  fixed  and  permanent. 

Now,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  a  half  is  equal  to  a  whole,  or  that  the  exercise  of 
a  vicious  principle  in  one  oranch  of  the  Legislature,  b  equal  to  the  exercise  of  a  vicious 
principle  m  botn  branches,  I  shall  not  beueve  that  my  scheme  is  justlv  obnoxious  to 
the  objection,  so  long  as  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  shall  be  considered 
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M  a  happy  hit  by  a  majority  of  this  Conyentioii— at  leaat  the  objectum  ■faoold  not 
come  from  any  of  the  ■upportera  of  that  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  particularly  anxious  for  the  adoption  of  a  rule  for  re-appor- 
tionment of  representation,  but  for  the  hope  that  it  would  unite  in  harmony  and  peace, 
the  conflicting  materials  of  this  Convention,  and  by  consequence  to  render  the  amend- 
ed Constitution,  (proTided  it  shall  be  a  good  one)  to  the  willing  acceptance  of  the 
people. 

I  believe.  Sir,  that  the  best  rule  which  could  be  fixed  upon,  ought  to  be  founded  in 
white  population  and  taxation  combined — and  were  we  to  have  another  Convention, 
I  think  Tmay  nSely  prophecy  that  the  people  would  so  direct  it.  But  we  have  in 
vain  attempted  to  establish  that  rule ;  and  in  its  abeence,  I  sincerely  believe  that  my 
rule  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  associated  with  a  permanent  Senate,  ■pproximates 
very  nearly,  if  not  equally,  to  the  excellence  and  fairness  of  that  rule  which  is  founded 
on  population  and  taxation. 

r promised  to  prove  to  gentlemen  of  the  East,  that  by  the  operation  of  my  plan,  no 
ill  would  accrue  to  the  East     I  will  endeavour  to  redeem  that  promise. 

Although  there  are  six  or  seven  millions  of  acres  of  land  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
more  than  the  East,  yet  a  single  glance  at  the  geography  of  the  Western  re^on  in- 
conteetibly  proves,  that  there  cannot  be  more,  if  as  much  land  there,  ss  there  is  in  the 
East,  calculated  for  the  profits  and  purposes  of  agriculture.  It  is  true  that  the  assessed 
lands  of  the  West  exceed  those  of  the  East  in  quantity,  according  to  the  Auditor's  ta- 
bles. But  who  does  not  know  that  a  very  great  quantity  of  that  assessed  land,  is  wholly 
unfit  for  human  use,  and  not  desirable  as  tiaunts  for  wild  beasts .'  But  let  us  assume 
that  there  is  an  equal  quantity  East  and  West,  fitted  for  the  habitation  and  enjoyment 
of  man,  and  this  is  very  fair  for  the  West,  can  you  then  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that 
firom  the  very  face  of  the  Eastern  country,  and  the  character  of  its  aoil,  it  is  capa- 
ble of,  and  will  necessarily  be  cut  up  into  smaller  freeholds  in  the  progress  of  time, 
much  ^eater  in  number  than  the  lands  of  the  West .' 

Again  :  The  lands  in  the  East  are  assessed  for  taxes  to  the  sum  of  $74,000  more 
than  those  of  the  West  This  fact  indicates  the  conclusion,  that  the  Eastern  lands 
are  more  valuable :  and  consetjuently,  capable  of  containing  a  denser  population. 

Let  us  now  see  what  relation  the  whole  white  population  of  the  West  bears  to 
that  of  the  East.  To  1829,  the  white  population  of  the  East  is  stated  by  the  Audi- 
tor  to  be  302,000,  that  of  the  West  to  be  319,000— and  the  difference  between  East 
and  West  as  to  the  white  males  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  is  12,000  in  fiivour  of 
the  East.  Now,  Sir,  what  is  to  become  of  these  white  males  f  Will  they  not  necea- 
sarily,  from  all  the  advantages  at  hand,  soon  become  freeholders,  and  thereby  aug- 
ment the  existing  majority  of  the  East  ? 

It  is  a  fiict  somewhat  curious  to  know,  (and  I  believe  contrair  to  ordinary  opinion,) 
that  the  ratio  of  freeholds  to  the  white  population  of  a  slave-holding  communitjr.  is 
much  greater,  than  to  a  community  of  white  population.  I  acknowledge  that  my  im- 
pression was,  that  freeholds  would  multiply  faster  in  a  non-slave-holding  community. 
But  the  fact  is  not  so. 

On  the  West  side  of  the  Ridge,  there  are  319,000  white  people,  and  35,887  freeholds : 
On  the  East  side  there  are  3^,000  white  persons,  and  56,846  freeholds.  If  the  ratio 
of  freeholds  were  equal,  the  West  should  contain  about  49,000  instead  of  35,887 — so 
that  the  slave-holding  community  is  gainer  upon  the  existing  population  East  and 
West,  nearly  14,000  freeholds.  This  fact  is  important,  to  test  what  will  be  the  proba- 
ble future  operation  of  the  rule  to  re-apportion  representation. 

How  stands  the  fact,  if  the  rule  were  applied  at  this  time  to  all  the  fHeholders  of  the 
Commonwealth  ?  In  a  House  of  Delegates  to  consist  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  members,  the  West  would  be  entitled  to  forty-nine  and  a  half  members  and  tne 
East  to  seventy-seven  and  a  half  members. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  would  be  the  probable  result,  if  the  rule  was  applied  to  the 
particular  class  of  freeholders  contemplated  to  be  embraced  by  it?  A  caleulation  has 
been  made :  and  it  may  be  proper  to  state  the  data  upon  which  it  was  made.  A  few 
land  lists  of  counties  East  and  West  were  indifferently  token,  and  carefully  examined : 
upon  that  examination,  it  appeared  that  there  were  more  small  freeholds  under  the 
value  of  $  25  to  the  West,  than  in  the  East.  So,  that  upon  any  scheme  applied  now 
to  a  House  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  members,  the  West  would  get  forty- 
eight  and  the  East  seventy-nine,  leaving  a  majority  of  thirty-one  members  to  the  East, 
and  by  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  there  is  a  majority  of  twenty-one 
only.  Favorable  as  my  plan  seems  to  the  East,  it  would  be  still  more  so,  if  an  accu- 
rate Census  was  taken  of  the  bona  fids  resident  freeholders,  whose  freeholds  are  of  the 
value  of  $25  each :  for^  Sbr,  it  roust  be  admitted,  that  there  are  many  more  non-resi- 
dents of  the  West,  entitled  to  land  there,  than  there  are  non-residents  of  the  East, 
owning  land  in  the  East. 

It  ma:^  not  be  amiss  to  sUte,  that  the  operation  of  the  Sutnte  of  Descents  will  have 
theinevitaUe  tendency  to  augment  the  number  of  fVeeholds  in  a  ratio  greater  in  that 
porUon  of  the  State  where  the  population  is  greatest. 
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In  apportioning  reprefentation  upon  bona  fide  landholders,  the  hardy  yeomanry  of 
the  country,  the  absolute  owners  of  the  soil,  the  rule  omits  to  cover  the  labourinf 
classes  of  the  West  and  of  the  East;  and  this  consideration  surely,  is  well  worthy  the 
reflection  of  the  Eastern  delegation. 

It  has  been  said,  Mr.  President,  that  the  increase  of  white  population  is  such  to  the 
West,  that  in  the  course  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  will  exceed  that  of  the 
East.     Let  us  examine  whether  this  conjecture  be  founded  on  focts. 

From  1790  to  1800,  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  average  increase  was  51  ^  per 
cent. ;  from  1800  to  1810,  the  average  increase  was  24  1-5  per  cent. ;  from  1810  to 
1820,  the  average  increase  was  19^  per  cent. — We  have  no  Census  since  1820.  But 
let  us  pursue  tins  decreasing  increase  of  population  from  the  facts  preeented---and  I 
will  premise  that  to  the  West,  as  in  every  oiher  country,  the  iucrease  of  population 
will  gradually  lessen  as  the  country  fills  up.  But  suppose  the  increase  for  the  last 
nine  years  to  be  13  per  cent. — by  the  same  average  or  decreasing  increase,  ten  years 
from  this  period  will  make  it  7  per  cent. ;  and  ten  years  more  willreduce  the  increase 
of  the  West  to  what  it  now  is  in  Uie  East,  and  probably  less — for,  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  its  surface,  that  a  much  denser  population  may  inhabit  the  Eastern  region 
than  in  that  of  the  West.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  white  population  of  the  West 
even  in  the  ^ross  (and  never  when  counted  as  freeholders^  will  hardly  ever  exceed 
that  of  the  Lost.  Then,  Mr.  President,  why  should  the  East  object  to  this  rule  for 
re-apportionment.'  We  should  refuse  to  adopt  a  rule,  and  thereby  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  call  of  another  Convention.  I  hope  we  shall  not,  Sir :  For,  if  the  amended 
Constitution  be  a  good  one,  let  us  unite  to  render  it  as  perpetual  as  human  wisdom 
can  devise. 

But,  Mr.  President,  suppose  in  the  lapse  of  some  eighty  or  one  hundred  years,  the 
political  power  in  the  House  of  Ddeffotes  should,  upon  my  rule,  pass  to  the  West — we 
shall  have  no  cause  to  complain — for,  with  the  increase  of  the  number  of  their  firee- 
holds  and  population,  there  will  be  a  corresi>ondent  increase  of  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  by  them;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  jealous  and  censorious  passions  of  the  whole 
community,  will  be  hushed  into  harmony  and  fraternal  love.  If  it  be  true  that  this 
state  of  political  quietude  and  happiness  shall  endure  no  longer  than  some  eighty  or 
one  hundred  years  to  come,  let  us  be  satisfied*:  for,  unhappily  for  mankind,  few  Go- 
vernments of  the  world  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  endure  for  a  term  of  years  so 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  further  objected  to  my  plan  that  frauds  will  be  practised 
in  the  West  in  the  creation  of  the  freeholds,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  waste 
lands  in  that  region.  I  do  not  feel  the  weight  of  this  objection.  The  freehold  is  to 
be  owned  by  a  resident  freehold  voter,  and  its  value  is  to  be  not  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars.  The  Legislature  is  to  provide  by  law  for  ascertaining  the  number  of'^such 
freeholders,  and  will  surely  guard  against  fraudulent  practices.  I  can  more  easily 
imagine  that  in  the  annual  general  elections,  much  excitement  in  favour  of  par- 
ticular candidates,  might  and  has  produced  attempts  to  create  votes  for  the  particular 
occasion.  This  rule  of  re-apportionment  is  to  apply  only  once  in  every  twenty  years ; 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  expense  of  writing  and  recording  of  deeds  wiU  be  en- 
countered with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  political  power,  at  a  time  ^eatly  remote ; 
when,  in  all  probability,  the  actors  in  this  fraudulent  combination  might  reasonably 
calculate,  that  before  the  fruits  of  their  iniquity  could  be  gatliered,  they  themselves 
would  cease  to  exist.  Sir,  frauds  of  this  kind,  to  be  effectual  in  the  increase  of 
political  power,  must  be  very  general ;  and  consequently  a  great  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  them.  Could  sucn  a  state  of  things  escape  public  detection  ?  ana  would 
not  that  detection  be  followed  up  by  public  scorn  and  by  public  punishment? 

It  is  to  my  mind  very  singular  that  objections  should  come  from  the  East  to  my 
plan.  For,  Mr.  President,  suppose  afler  all,  in  the  course  of  many  years  to  come, 
It  should  be  found  that  under  the  operation  of  the  rule  which  I  have  proposed,  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Delegates  should  come  from  the  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge ; 
have  we  not  safety  and  a  guarantee  in  the  permanency  of  the  Senate  ?  I  am  satisfied 
fit>m  my  best  reflections  that  the  East,  from  the  nature  of  things,  will  continue  to  re- 
tain the  power  in  the  Lower  House,  and  from  my  scheme,  they  can  never  lose  it  in 
the  Senate. 

From  the  arguments  offered,  I  should  think  that  my  scheme  will  be  accepted  by  the 
East,  if  the  West  will  agree  to  take  it. 

1.  Because  the  lands  East  of  the  Ridge  are  more  capable  of  being  divider'  and  sub- 
divided into  small  freeholds  than  the  lands  of  the  West :  and  that  there  is  land  assessed 
in  the  East  to  the  sum  of  $  74,000  more  than  land  to  the  West,  from  which  fact  we 
may  infer  its  superior  capacity  to  contain  a  dense  population. 

2.  That  there  are  12,000  males  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  more  than  in  the 
West,  most  of  whom  will  sooner  or  later  become  freehold  voters. 

3.  That  freeholders  multiply  faster  in  a  slave-holding  community  than  in  a  non- 
dave-holding  community  upon  the  same  amount  of  white  population.  The  East  has 
more  population  now  by  50,000,  at  least. 
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4.  That  the  decreasing  increase  of  population  in  the  West  is  such,  that  in  a  short 
time,  if  it  be  not  less  than  the  increase  of  the'East,  it  will  not  be  greater. 

Mr.  President,  before  1  conclude,  permit  me  to  put  this  question  to  you,  and 
through  you,  to  my  Eastern  friends  of  this  body— and  I  put  the  question  emphatically. 
Suppose,  Sir,  some  few  weeks  past  our  Western  brethren  had  offered  to  ^ve  to  us  a 
permanent  Senate  with  a  majority  of  six  members,  provided,  we  would  give  to  them 
a  rule  of  re-apportionment,  such  as  I  have  proposed — think  you,  we  would  have  refii- 
sed  it  ?  No,  Sir— we  should  have  thought  it  tair  and  honorable  then,  as  I  think  it  fidr, 
honourable  and  just  at  this  moment. 

You  will  remember,  Mr.  President,  that  when  I  offered  my  resolutions,  there  were 
two  others  offered  at  the  same  time,  one  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr. 
Cooke,)  and  one  by  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  on  the  subject 
of  the  Judiciary  and  Executive  Departments  of  Government.  By  my  resolution  a 
fair  rule  for  re-apportionment  was  contemplated— by  Mr.  Cooke's,  the  degradation  and 
injustice  to  the  Judiciary  were  intended  to  be  avoided,  and  by  that  of  Mr.  Hender- 
son a  small  Council  was  to  be  preserved,  and  the  election  of  Governor  to  be  given 
to  the  Legislature — and  these  several  propositions  were  intended  by  the  movers  to  b« 
dependent  propositions. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  resolutions  are  lost,  it  must  be  because  the  West  think  them 
unfavorable  to  their  interests,  and  the  East  consider  them  injurious  to  their  political 
power — and  if  each  apprehends  ill,  all  may  reasonably  anticipate  good. 

Mr.  Scott  then  rose  and  addressed  the  House  as  follows : 

I  bad  hoped,  Sir,  that  this  agitating  question  was  settled,  so  far  as  it  can  be  settled 
by  a  vote  of  this  House,  if  it  is  a^ain  to  be  disturbed,  I  know  not  what  we  can  con- 
sider as  settled,  until  the  final  vote  is  given,  and  the  Convention  has  adjourned. 

When  the  various  departments  of  the  Government  were  referred  to  the  select 
Committees,  this  question  stood  foremost,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  all.  When 
the  House  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  reports  of  the  select  Conmiit- 
tees.  this  all-absorbing  question  was  first  taken  up,  and  debated  week  aAer  week,  with 
all  tne  ardour  and  ability  which  the  deep  interest  wliich  it  involves  was  so  well  cal- 
culated  to  bring  forth.  The  Convention  was  divided  into  two  almost  equal  parts,  and 
the  people  became  agitated  and  inflaihed ;  when  my  friend  from  Albemarle,  to  use 
his  own  words,  ^'  in  order  to  sink  the  discussion,'*  laid  upon  the  table  his  plan  for  a 
present  apportionment  of  representation,  without  looking  to  the  future.  Alter  it  had 
been  iu  possession  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  some  time,  and  several  fruit- 
less attempts  had  been  made  to  agree  upon  anotlier  scheme  embracing  both  a  present 
and  future  apportionment,  it  was  taken  up  and  adopted  by  a  more  decided  majority, 
than  we  hoped  could  be  united  on  any  proposition,  connected  with  this  all  important 
question.  A  rule  of  future  apportionment,  presented  by  the  gentleman  from  North- 
ampton, was  engrafted  upon  it ;  but  was  disagreed  to  by  the  House  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.  Various  other  schemes  for  future  apportionment,  were  proposed 
from  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  all  of  them  rejectea,  and  finally  the  plan  of  the 
gentleman  from  Albemarle  was  agreed  to  by  a  decisive  majority  ;  and  the  Convention 
passed  to  the  consideration  of  other  subjects.  If  this  question,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  settled,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  settled  any  thing.  I,  for  one, 
have  80  considered ;  and  i  regret  that  my  friend  from  Richmond  county  should  have 
disturbed  it.  [Mr.  Neale  explained.]  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  motives  which  led 
my  friend  to  take  tliis  step — although  not  stated  to  the  House  in  the  renuurks  which 
he  submitted  in  support  of  his  proposition,  he  had  explained  them  to  me.  I  duly  ap- 
preciate them ;  yet  1  regret  that  he  has  felt  it  his  duty  again  to  agitate  the  Convention 
by  bringing  up  tliis  subject. 

Mr.  President, — The  plan  before  us  does  not  profess  to  provide  for  a  present  appor- 
tionment. It  is  designed  to  engrail  it  on  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  considered  in  connection  with  that  plan.  It  is  objected  to  that 
plan  by  gentlemen  from  tlie  West  and  from  the  East  also ;  and  amongst  the  latter  is 
my  friend  who  sits  near  me,  (Mr.  Leigh,)  that  it  is  defective  in  not  providing  a  rule 
for  the  future  apportionment  of  Representatiqn ;  tliat  this  defect*  will  generate  discon- 
tent amon^fst  tlie  neople,  and  so  far  from  sinking  the  question  of  the  basis  of  Repre- 
sentation, it  will  Keep  it  alive ;  that  hostilities  will  immediatelv  re-commence,  and 
will  result  in  a  new  Convention,  or  a  separation  of  the  State.  1  ask  the  gentlemen 
from  the  East,  in  what  part  of  the  State  is  it  tliat  thev  expect  these  discontents  to 
arise  ?  From  what  quarter  is  this  war  to  be  waged  P  They  answer,  from  the  West. 
I  will  ask  them  if  they  would  be  willing  to  adopt  our  own  favourite  basis  of  Repre- 
sentation, the  Federal  number,  or  population  and  taxation ,  as  a  rule  of  future  appor- 
tionment, if  such  a  rule  would  not  be  more  objectionable  to  our  Western  biethren 
than  no  rule  whatever,  and  by  consequence  produce  greater  discontent,  and  have  a 
stronger  tendency  to  bring  about  another  Convention,  than  the  plan  of  the  gentleman 
from  Albemarle.  I  would  ask  gentlemen  from  the  West,  if  they  could  succeed  in 
adopting  tkeir  favourite,  the  white  basis,  if  it  would  produce  no  discontent  in  the  East.* 
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If  it  is  expected^  that  we  of  the  East  would  not  make  war  on  a  Constitation,  contain- 
ing Buch  an  obnoxious  principle— one  which  we  think  is  opposed  to  the  best  settled 
principles  of  Representative  Government,  and  subversive  of  our  dearest  interests  ? 
Sir,  we  should  be  more  or  less  than  men,  if  we  did  not.  There  is  yet  a  majority  of 
white  population  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  We  should  for  a  time  have  the  command 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Legblature  on  any  basis.  We  could  wield  that  powerAil  en- 
gine to  effect  our  purposes— we  could  use  it  as  the  legitimate  means  of  securing  our 
safety,  by  expelling  the  odious  principle  from  the  Constitution ;  and  in  my  judgment 
we  should  act  unwisely  if  we  did  not  do  it.  Sir,  the  diBerence  between  the  East  and 
West  would  be  this — the  West  could  do  nothing  without  a  revolutionary  movement 
of  the  people,  whilst  we  of  the  East  could  effect  our  purposes,  by  the  very  means 
which  organized  this  Convention. 

These  reflections  have  brought  my  mind  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  present  ex- 
cited state  of  this  House,  and  of  the  people,  it  is  better  to  provide  no  rule  of  future 
apportionment,  unless,  indeed,  we  could  hit  upon  one  which  would  unite  a  large  ma- 
jonty  of  the  House  and  tranquillize  the  public  mind.  1  confess,  I  see  no  prospect  of 
such  a  result.  Let  us  examine  the  operation  of  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Al- 
bemarle, upon  the  different  divisions  of  the  State,  and  see  whether  it  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  which  are  apprehended. 

The  causes  which  led  to  tnis  Convention  were  various.  The  unequal  representa- 
tion in  the  Legislature,  was  one  of  them.  *<  Great  as  that  inequality  is,  it  would  not 
of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  overcome  the  opposition  to  the  call  of  a  Convention." 
A  desire  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suffrage,  compmints  against  the  Judiciary,  whether 
well  or  ill-founded ;  but  their  aid  and  their  united  force  was  barely  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  repugnance  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  to  a  change  of  their  fundamental  law. 
On  the  subject  of  Suffrage  and  Uie  Judiciary,  we  have  gone  far  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  ardent  friends  of  reform.  And  the  apportionment  of  representation  proposed 
by  the  plan  under  review,  does  substantial  justice  to  every  section  of  the  State. 

The  complaints  of  unequal  representation  came  from  the  Valley,  and  that  part  of 
the  Middle  country  which  borders  on  the  Blue  Ridge,  comprising  the  counties  which 
touch  the  mountain  and  the  counties  of  Henry,  Pittsylvania  and  Campbell.  The  re- 
maining counties  composing  the  Middle  section  have  little  cause  of  complaint  on  this 
score,  and  were  generally  opposed  to  a  Convention.  Let  us  then  compare  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Valley  and  Middle  country  and  the  counties  just  mentioned  in  particular 
under  the  existing  Constitution,  with  their  situation  under  the  proposed  plan.  The 
representation  of  the  Valley  in  the  present  House  of  Delegates,  is  about  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  number;  bv  the  proposed  plan,  it  will  be  increased  to  about  one-nflh. 
That  of  the  whole  Middle  country  is  about  one-fourth ;  it  will  be  increased  to  one- 
third.  The  representation  of  the  fourteen  counties  immediately  below  the  Rid^e,  is 
about  one-eighth  ;  it  will  be  increased  to  about  one-sixth.  These  counties,  by  uniting 
with  the  West,  will  give  a  majority  against  the  East  of  twenty-three.  By  uniting 
with  the  East,  they  will  give  a  majority  of  twenty-one  against  the  West.  In  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Delegates,  the  trans-Alleghany  country  by  uniting  with  that  below  the 
head  of  tide-water,  will  give  a  majority  of  forty-two  against  tlie  Valley  and  Middle 
country  united.  Upon  the  proposed  plan,  the  Valley  and  Middle  country  will  have 
a  majority  of  one.  We  may,  therefore,  well  hope  that  this  great  accession  of  strength 
to  that  portion  of  the  State  which  extends  from  the  head  of  tide-water  to  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  will,  when  tiie  excitement  which  the  discussions  in  this  House 
lave  produced,  shall  have  subsided,  when  the  salutary  effects  of  this  change  on  the 
local  mterests  of  tliat  region  shall  be  felt,  cause  the  neople  who  inhabit  it  to  be  con- 
tent. The  people  of  the  fourteen  counties  forming  the  upper  division  of  the  Middle 
country,  must  be  satie^ed.  In  their  hands  will  be  placed  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  It  was  by  the  union  of  these  counties  with  the  West, 
that  a  majority  was  obtained  for  the  call  of  a  Convention.  Ample  justice  is  done  to 
the  country  West  of  the  Alleghany.  If  complaints  are  heard  from  that  quarter,  they 
will  be  without  a  cause.  Unaided  by  the  Valley  and  Middle  country,  they  never  can 
disturb  the  repose  of  the  State. 

Neither  has  the  extreme  East  any  cause  of  complaint,  or  just  around  of  apprehen- 
sion. Their  own  favourite  basis  of^ Representation  would  place  Uie  balance  of  power 
in  the  same  hands.  The  numbers  which  it  would  assign  to  the  East  and  West  re- 
spectively, would  indeed  be  somewhat  different.  But  the  counties  at  the  Eastern 
base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  would  still  hold  the  balance  between  East  and  West  In 
their  bands  it  may  be  safely  placed.  They  pay  as  large  a  proportion  of  taxes,  and 
hold  as  large  a  proportion  of  slaves,  as  any  other  parts  of  th«  State.  When  they  tax 
their  neightx)urs,  they  tax  themselves  also.  They  have  a  deep  interest  in  all  the  law0 
concerning  slaves.  On  the  subject  of  Internal  Improvement,  they  have  an  interest 
common  to  the  East  and  to  the  West.  The  amount  of  their  contributions  to  the  public 
purse,  will  prevent  them  from  embarking  in  what  we  consider  the  wild  and  extrava- 
gant schemes  of  the  West    Their  distance  from  market,  and  the  value  of  their  pro- 
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tlucU,  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  construct  roads,  and  improve  the  naTi|ration  of 
their  Yearns.  Single-handed,  they  can  do  nothing.  They  can  control  the  East, 
only  by  uniting  with  the  West,  liiey  will,  therefore,  necessarily  be  led  to  unite  with 
the  West  in  a  moderate  system  of  improvement,  alike  beneficial  to  every  part  of  the 
State. 

Sir,  you  have  the  best,  the  only  safe  guaranty  against  the  abuse  of  the  power  con- 
fided to  them — ^the  guaranty  of  their  interest.  I  have  tliought  it  proper  to  lay  before 
the  Convention  what  I  consider  the  advantages  of  the  scheme  of  the  gentleman  irom 
Albemarle,  before  I  examine  that  of  my  friend  from  Richmond  county,  which  is  in- 
tended as  an  appendage  to  it.  Permit  me  now,  Sir,  to  call  tlie  attention  of  the  Con- 
vention to  that  scheme.  His  first  resolution  proposes,  that  out  of  thirty-two  Senators, 
thirteen  shall  be  assigned  to  the  country  West  of  the  Blue  Rid^e,  and  nineteen  East; 
that  this  apportionment  shall  be  permanent.  All  the  objections  ur^ed  against  the 
scheme  of  the  jrentleman  from  Albemarle,  apply  to  this  feature  of  Uiat  now  under 
examination.  The  rule  of  future  apportionment,  which  is  proposed  for  the  House 
of  Delegates,  will  either  increase  the  preponderance  of  the  East  m  that  House,  leave 
things  as  they  are,  or  transfer  the  preponderance  in  that  House  to  the  West!  If  it 
operates  no  material  change,  it  will  render  the  plan  to  which  it  is  to  be  appended,  in 
no  respect  better.  If  it  increases  tiie  preponderance  of  the  East,  it  will  increase  the 
discontent  of  the  West.  If  it  transfers  the  preponderance  to  the  West,  it  will  intro- 
duce the  elements  of  discord  into  the  Halls  of  Liegislation,  and  prove  fatal  to  the  re- 
pose of  the  State,  and  ultimately  wrest  from  the  East  the  protection  which  is  proposed 
to  be  given  by  the  permanent  Senate. 

Upon  what  is  this  proposed  rule  of  fbture  apportionment  founded  ?  It  is  not  founded 
on  population,  nor  wealth,  nor  taxation.  It  is  said  to  be  based  upon  land.  Will  its 
operation  be  effected  by  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  several  counties  ?  No.  On  tho 
value.'  No.  By  the  taxes  paid  on  land ?  No.  What  then?  Why,  it  will  depend 
on  the  number  of  resident  freeholders  owning  freeholds  worth  twenty-five  dollars. 
In^  other  words,  the  number  of  Representativesc. which  a  county  will  be  entitled  to, 
will  depend  on  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars  and  up- 
wards into  which  accident  may  have  cut  up  its  territory,  and  the  tenure  by  which 
those  divisions  may  happen  to  be  held.  They  will  bear  no  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion, black  or  white — none  to  the  extent  or  value  of  its  territory,  nor  to  the  taxes  paid 
by  its  inhabitants.  It  will  depend  on  circumstances  purely  adventitious.  Sir,  such 
a  scheme  is  at  war  with  all  former  notions  of  Representative  Government,  and  if  ap- 
plied in  practice,  be  the  most  variable  in  its  results  of  any  that  has  ever  yet  been 
dreamed  of.  In  support  of  these  remarks,  let  me  ask  the  attention  to  a  survey  of  a 
few  of  the  counties  in  the  different  sections  of  the  State.  If  we  compare  Western 
counties  with  the  Valley  counties,  and  with  each  other,  Eastern  counties  with  Wes- 
tern counties,  and  with  each  other,  we  shall  find  the  results  equally  variable  and  un- 
satisfactory. We  are  furnished  by  the  Auditor  with  a  statement,  shewing  the  number 
of  persons  charged  with  tax  on  lands,  in  parcels  not  less  than  twenty-five  acres,  in 
the  several  counties,  and  in  lots  and  parts  of  lots,  in  the  several  cities  and  towns. 
Their  value  is  not  stated,  but  I  learn  from  a  gentleman  in  my  eye,  (Mr.  Joynes,)  that 
he  has  examined  the  commissioners'  books,  and  the  number  which  falls  short  of  the- 
Talue  of  twenty-five  dollars,  is  so  inconsiderable,  as  not  to  be  worth  notice.  Those 
of  less  than  twenty-five  acres,  and  of  the  value  of  twenty  dollars,  will  probably  not 
materially  vary  the  result.  From  that  document  it  appears,  that  the  county  of  Ka- 
nawha, with  a  white  population  of  7,593,  and  1,527  slaves,  and  paying  a  tax  of 
$1,735, has  but  615  freeholders;  whilst  the  county  of  Cabell,  with  only  4,772  whites, 
485  slaves,  and  paying  a  tax  of  $  934,  has  804  fi>eeholders.  The  county  of  Randolph, 
with  4,372  whites,  234  slaves,  and  paying  a  tax  of  $614,  has  978  freeholders;  while 
Ohio,  with  15,588  whites,  274  slaves,  and  paving  $  3,438,  has  1,026  freeholders.  Tho 
county  of  Jeff*erson,  with  10,327  whites,  4,^8  slaves,  and  paying  $5,778,  has  856 
fireeholders;  whilst  Randolph,  with  less  than  half  the  white  population,  about  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  slaves,  paying  one-ninth  of  the  taxes  of  Jefierson,  has  976  free- 
holders. Morgan,  with  less  than  one-fourth  as  many  whites,  one-thirtieth  as  many 
■laves,  and  paying  one-tenth  as  much  tax  as  Jefferson,  has  nearly  half  as  many  fi-ee- 
holders.  The  county  of  Campbell,  including  the  town  of  Lynchburg,  has  10,362 
whites,  9,751  slaves,  pays  $  9^771  in  taxes,  and  has  about  1,400  freeholders.  Wood, 
with  half  the  white  population,  one-fifleenth  of  the  slaves,  and  paying  one-tenth  of 
the  taxes  of  Campbell,  has  1,054  freeholders. 

The  county  of  Fauquier,  with  13,226  whites,  11,301  slaves,  and  payinff  $  8,317, 
has  1,123  freeholders.  The  neighbouring  county  of  Culpeper,  with  ll,16i6  whitee, 
9,226  slaves,  and  paying  $6,585,  has  1,433  freeholders.  And  the  county  of  Patrick, 
with  about  one-third  as  many  whites,  one-eighth  as  many  slaves,  and  paying  one- 
ninth  as  much  tax  as  Fauquier,  has  944  freeholders.  Jefferson,  with  10,357  whites, 
^^  '^iVTl  *P**  Pajinj?  $5,776,  h"  856  freeholders.  Princess  Anne,  with  5,382 
whites,  3,944  slaves,  and  paying  $  2,764,  has  1,047  fireeholders.    It  is  unnecewaiy  to 
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purine  the  comparison  farther.  Before  quitting  the  subject,  however,  I  heg  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  country  West  of  the 
Alleghany,  and  the  materials  which  were  afloat  for  the  manufacture  of  freeholds, 
real  and  nctitious. 

Mr.  President, — It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  any  invidious  comparison 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  that  I  invite  this  examination.  I  judge  of  men  on 
the  same  principles,  whether  they  be  planted  on  the  plains  of  the  East,  or  amidst  the 
mountains  of  the  West.  It  is  our  duty  to  guard  against  the  evil  tendencies  of  our 
nature. 

We  are  taught  by  the  lessons  of  Divine  Wisdom,  to  pray  that  we  be  not  led  into 
temptation. 

The  county  of  Kanawha  contains,  according  to  Boye's  Map,  1 ,337,600  acres.  There . 
are  assessed  for  tlie  payment  of  taxes  in  that  county,  2,990,560  acres  of  land.  The 
county  of  Lee,  by  the  same  Map,  contains  327,680  acres.  There  are  assessed  for  the 
payment  of  taxes  in  that  county,  1,810,857  acres.  Randolph  contains  by  the  Map, 
l4l3}040  acres.  1,639,331  acres  are  entered  on  the  commissioners'  books.  Russell 
contains  876,810  acres.  1,268.278  acres  are  assessed.  The  county  of  Scott  contains 
399,360  acres.  6iX),t)44  are  assessed.  Tyler  contains  547,200  acres.  935,817  acrea 
are  entered  on  the  books  of  the  assessors.  The  lands  in  this  region,  to  use  a  familiar 
phrase,  are  shingled  with  patents.  The  quantity  of  land  in  these  six  counties  alone, 
according  to  the  Map,  is  5,207,080  acres.  The  quantity  on  the  commissioners'  books, 
is  8,291,486,  making  an  excess  of  3,083,806  acres  of  land  patented  and  classed,  over 
and  above  actual  acres  of  the  counties.  We  have  been  told,  both  in  and  out  of  this 
House,  that  for  the  mere  purpose  of  turning  a  county  election,  freeholds  have  been 
manufactured  by  the  hundred  out  of  the  wild  lands  of  this  mountain  region.  The 
pages  of  your  statute  book  shew  us,  that  it  has  been  deemed  necessaiv  to  enact  laws 
to  prevent  frauds  of  this  character  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  If  such  frauds  are  com- 
mitted for  the  trivial  purpose  of  electing  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  what 
may  we  not  expect  when  tliey  are  to  decide  the  contest  for  power  between  the  East 
and  West.? 

Mr.  President, — The  best  reflection  which  1  have  been  able  to  bestow  on  this  sub- 
ject, has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion,  that  in  tlie  existing  state  of  things,  it  is  best  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  and  leave  the  future  to  take  care  of 
itself.  I  consider  it  a  happy  feature  in  that  plan,  that  it  does  not  look  to  tne  future. 
I  feel  well  assured,  that  any  attempt  to  amend  it  with  that  view,  can  only  serve  to 
divide  and  distract  us.  No  body  of  men  can  ever  be  in  a  worse  temper  to  perform 
that  important  task,  than  we  are.  The  people  cannot  well  be  in  a  more  inflamed 
state.  I  trust  and  believe,  that  afler  those  heats  have  had  time  to  subside,  the  people 
will  be  satisfied.  The  knowledge,  tliat  the  present  arrangement  is  unchangeable,  ex- 
cept by  a  revolutionary  movement  of  the  people,  will  go  far  to  preserve  us  in  quiet. 
If  the  House  shall  diner  with  me  in  opinion  on  this  point,  and  determine  to  adopt 
some  rule  for  the  future,  1  think  it  perfectly  clear,  that  the  plan  of  my  friend  from 
Richmond  county,  should  not  furnish  that  rule. 

Mr.  Cooke  insisted  that  most  of  the  objections  of  Mr.  Scott  were  founded  on  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  which  contemplated  not  all,  free- 
holders, male,  female,  minors,  <Slc.,  but  only  such  freeholders  as  were  entitled  to  vote : 
and  he  suggested  to  Mr.  Neale  a  modification  of  his  amendment,  so  as  to  avoid  am- 
biguity on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Neale  accepted  the  modification. 

Mr.  Scott  insisted  that  all  the  objections  he  had  urged,  applied  still  and  even  with 
additional  force. 

After  some  farther  remarks  by  way  of  explanation  from  Mr.  Neale, 
Mr.  M'Coy  declaring  himself  friendly  to  tlie  general  principles  of  the  proposition, 
wished  to  see  it  modified  and  extended  to  the  Senate.    He  accordingly  moved  to 
amend  it  so  as  to  read  : 

<<  Resolved,  That  the  rule  to  re-apportion  representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Delegates  shall  be  upon  the  resident  freeholders  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Mr.  Doddridge  said  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  shape  the  proposition 
would  be  acceptable  to  some  gentlemen  firom  the  Eastern  part  of  tne  State,  provided 
it  was  so  modified  as  to  require  not  constructive  but  actual  possession  of  the  freehold. 
The  question  then  being  about  to  be  put  on  Mr.  M' Coy's  amendment  to  tlie  amend- 
ment, 

When  Mr.  Marshall  rose,  and  enquired  of  the  Chair,  whether  it  would  not  be  in 
order  to  move  to  lay  the  resolution  and  amendment  on  the  table.' 
Being  answered  m  the  affirmative  by  the  Chair, 

He  said  he  should  make  that  motion.  Mr.  M.  observed,  that  he  should  be  greatly 
relieved,  if  he  thought  with  the  gentleman  fix>m  Fauquier,  that  the  vexed  question  of 
representation,  had  heen  settled  to  the  extent  that  gentleman  seemed  to  suppose,  and 
that  the  plan  which  went  no  farther  than  a  present  apportionment,  had  received  the 
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rapport  of  10  deoiddd  a  majority,  and  as  he  believed  would  contiDae  to  receire  it  It 
would  remove  much  of  the  dimeultj  which  attached  to  the  ^neral  subject,  and  would 
seem  to  convey  the  assurance,  that  the  body  would  be  able  yet  to  agree  upon  some- 
thing. He  did  not,  at  this  time,  feel  as  if  this  had  been  so  mr  settled.  Tne  vote  in 
&your  of  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle— (and  to  which  he  presumed  the 
gentleman  from  Fauquier  alluded) — had  been  given,  while  another  proposition,  pro- 
viding for  future  apportionment,  was  still  before  the  House.  The  gentleman  seemed 
to  take  that  vote  as  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  a  very  decided  majority,  that 
there  should  be  no  future  apportionment  provided  for :  but  he  did  not  so  consider  it. 
And  when  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  (Mr.  Upshur,)  was 
afterwards  voted  out,  he  considered  that,  not  as  a  vote,  declaring  that  the  Convention 
would  lay  down  no  plan  for  future  apportionment,  but  only  as  rejecting  that  particu- 
lar form  of  it  No  vote  whatever,  as  he  understood,  had  yet  been  gtven,  directly  on 
that  point;  nor  had  the  plan,  proposed  by  the  Legislative  Committee  itself,  yet  been 
rejected  by  the  Convention. 

The  question,  in  relation  to  a  future  apportionment  of  representation,  was,  there- 
fore, yet  undetermined.  And  he  could  not  say,  that  any  proposition,  containing  a 
propoMl  on  that  subject,  would  certainly  be  rejected  by  the  House. 

While  that  quesUon  remained  open,  he  felt  great  difficulty  in  saying  how  the 
House  might  vote  on  the  present  proposition,  should  some  plan  fbr  future  apportion- 
ment be  finally  agreed  upon.  Should  such  plan  be  adopted,  it  must  of  course  be 
looked  to  in  aU  ouier  measures  on  the  general  subject ;  but  if  it  was  to  be  taken  as 
certain,  that  no  plan  for  the  future  was  to  be  admitted,  then  the  House  could  act  upon 
that  knowledge.  He  had  no  such  knowledge,  and  could  not  act  upon  it  He  did 
not  know  but  he  might  prefer  the  present  proposition  to  any  which  had  been  ofl^sred, 
if  a  plan  was  to  be  agreed  upon  respecting  the  future :  but  if  none  was  to  be  agreed 
to,  then  he  might  vote  against  this  as  a  present  arrangement.  In  the  one  case^he  had 
to  compare  one  plan  for  the  future,  with  another  plan  for  the  future,  and  to* choose 
between  them:  out  in  the  other  case,  he  had  to  choose  between  a  proposition  fbr  fu- 
ture apportionment,  and  rising  without  doin^  any  thing.  He  should  act  very  difier- 
ently  in  the  one  case  fVom  wluit  he  should  in  the  other.  It  was  impossible  to  look 
without  extreme  reluctance,  and  extreme  mortification  and  apprehension  to  the  rising 
of  the  Convention  without  havinff  been  able  to  effect  any  thing.  It  behoves  them 
all  to  consider  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  eyes  of  the  world,  ^that 
was,  of  so  much  of  the  world  as  cared  for  matters  of  this  kind,)  were  turned  in  a 
considerable  degree  toward  that  Convention.  The  question  whether  men  were  capa- 
ble of  firaming  a  form  of  Government  fbr  themselves  in  some  measure  depended  fbr 
'"its  solution  upon  the  decisions  of  that  body:  certainly  the  general  opinion  on  that 

auestion  must  be  affected  by  them.  But  were  the  eyes  of  the  Union  alone  fixed  upon 
[lem,  it  was  a  serious  su^ect  of  reflection.  Those  eyes  looked  at  them  with  gr«st 
solicitude.  The  ej^es  of  Vir^ia  with  an  anxiety  still  greater,  as  was  manifest  from 
her  having  placed  in  this  bo^  men  in  whom  she  had  long  reposed  her  utmost  confi- 
dence ;  and  which  must  be  the  result,  should  such  a  body  nse  and  do  nothing.  It 
could  not  be  because  there  was  nothing  to  do.  There  are  none  who  pretended  to  say 
that — all  admitted  that  great  changes,  or  at  least  considerable  changes  might  be  made 
in  the  Constitution  for  ue  better.  All  seemed  to  think  there  was  much  to  do.  If 
they  rose,  therefore,  having  done  ncthing,  it  would  be  manifest  and  undeniable  that 
it  was  because  tliey  were  unable  to  agree  on  any  thing.  How  humiliating !  He  re- 
peated, therefore,  that  if  the  question  were  put  to  him,  "  Shall  the  Convention  rise 
without  adopting  any  thing,  or  shall  it  adopt  any  plan  of  future  apportionment  ?"  he 
should  be  very  differently  situated  from  what  he  would  be  if  asked  ''  whether  this 
plan  or  that  plan  of  future  apportionment  were  to  be  preferred  ?" 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  disposition  the  House  might 
make  of  the  question ;  but  he  rose  as  one  individual,  the  humblest  member  of  the 
body,  solemnly  to  deny  that  he  ever  had  admitted,  or  ever  could  admit  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Virginia  as  at  present  existing,  required  great  changes.  He  admitted 
that  it  might  need  some  very  «ma//;^changes-— and  had  so  declared  more  than  once. 
He  had  now  risen  to  take  himself  out  of  the  general  and  sweeping  assertion  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  just  taken  his  seat.  Heliad  never,  at  any  time,  made  the  ad- 
mission which  the  gentleman  had  ascribed  to  all  the  members  of  the  body. 

Mr.  Marshall  said  he  Aiust  have  misunderstood  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte — and 
he  certainly  had  misunderstood  him,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  great  and  smaU, 
He  should  not  have  ventured  to  include  that  gentleman  in  any  general  declaration, 
unless  he  had  understoodbim  as  so  expressing  himself  The  gentleman  had  said  he 
was  content  to  strike  off  one-half  the  number  of  the  Legislature :  he  had  also  said 
that  he  Was  content  to  make  changes,  which  he  had  not  defined  in  the  Judicial  De- 
partment. Nowj  said  Mr.  M.,  I  confess  that  when  I  said  there  was  no  gentleman 
who  did  not  adnut  that  great,  or  at  least  considerable  changes  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  Constitution,  I  did  understand  the  gentleman  from  Chanotte,  as  having  (Hropoaed 
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very  conaiderable  changes.  If  he  did  not  so  understand  them,  then  I  attached  to  the 
changes  an  importance  which  he  did  not.  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  no  member  of 
the  )x>dy  unwilling  to  make  what  I  consider  very  considerable  changes  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  he  rose  to  express  his  concurrence  with  the  gentleman  from  Rich- 
mond, in  the  views  he  had  expressed,  and  to  confirm  them,  if  indeed  they  needed 
any  confirmation,  by  the  statement  of  two  facts,  one  of  which  had  occurred  on  that 
day,  the  other  on  tlie  Saturday  week  previous.  The  vote  had  been  given  that  day  on 
the  question,  whether  the^  should  endeavour  to  fix  upon  some  future  arrangement  as 
to  the  basis  of  Representation,  and  which  had  been  expressly  taken  as  a  test  question. 
And  on  Saturday  week  the  gentleman  from  Aug^usta,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  had  declared 
that  while  he  should  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Albe- 
marle as  a  present  arrangement,  he  was  not  to  be  considered  as  being  precluded  firom 
voting  aflerward  in  favour  of  a  plan  for  future  apportionment.  As  well  as  he  recol- 
lected, the  gentleman  over  the  way,  (Mr.  Stuart,)  had  voted  with  the  gentleman  from 
Augusta.  Mr.  M.  said,  he  could  not  regard  the  question  of  the  basis  as  settled :  if  it 
was  settled,  it  had  been  settled  on  no  pnnciple  at  all ;  or  if  any,  it  was  on  the  white 
population  of  1820:  could  any  one  believe  that  after  the  lapse  of  nine  years  the  same 
basis  existed  at  this  day  ? 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  nothing  but  the  high  respectability  of  the  gentleman  from 
Richmond,  and  the  great  weight  lustly  attached  both  Uiere  and  elsewhere  to  whatever 
he  might  say,  could  liave  induced  him  to  have  risen,  to  have  taken  himself  out  of  the 
^eneru  and  sweeping  remark,  that  gentleman  had  made.  He  wished  to  stand  rtetus 
tn  Curia.  Whetner  nis  having  been  willing  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  to  one-half  of  what  it  now  stood  at,  was  consenting  to  a  great  alteration  in 
the  Constitution  or  not,  it  certainly  involved  no  change  in  the  principles  of  the  Con« 
stitution.  For,  that  gentleman  was  too  good  a  reasoner,  and  too  good  a  mathematician , 
not  to  know  that  if  from  equals,  equals  be  taken,  the  results  wnl  still  be  equal.  So  as 
to  reducing  the  Executive  Council  to  one  half  its  present  number,  it  still  left  thai 
body  in  its  full  vigour,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  Governor  and  holding 
the  same  place  in  the  Government  of  the  State,  as  it  now  did. 

Th^e  was,  however,  another  point  in  respect  to  which  he  had  been  and  still  wui 
willing  to  change  the  principle  of  the  Constitution — he  meant  that  principle  of  it 
which  related  to  the  tenure  of  the  Judge*s  office.  As  Grod  shall  judge  me,  said  Mf . 
R.,  I  do  believe  tliat  if  the  pillars  of  the  Constitution  are  to  give  way  and  the  whole 
edifice  to  come  down,  it  is  by  the  Sampsons  of  the  Judiciary  :  Sampsons  omnipotent 
for  mischief,  but  impotent  as  to  ffood.  1  see  with  pain  that  the  clause  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out,  is  still  retained.  The  complaint  of  the  people  is,  that  the  Judges  are  all 
willing  to  receive  their  salaries,  but  not  to  peribrm  their  duties — and  that  the  hire  is 
as  worthy  of  the  labourer  as  tlie  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  It  is  in  this  point 
only,  that  I  am  willing  to  change  the  principle  of  the  Constitution.  I  was  as  much 
wedded,  shall  I  say  ?  What  shaU  I  say  ?  As  much  higotted  to  the  independence  of  the 
Judiciary  as  man  ever  was — but  the  Judges  themselves  have  forced  open  my  eyes — 
and  whue  I  hold  him  to  be  a  bigot  in  pohtics,  who,  after  an  evil  has  been  shewn  to 
exist,  and  to  be  a  great  evil,  and  the  remedy  for  it  has  been  proved  to  be  effectual, 
will  still  refuse  to  apply  the  remedy,  so  he  is  the  wildest  and  most  reckless  of  inno- 
vators who  acts  on  the  converse  of  the  principle,  and  adopts  the  proposition  I  ob- 
ject to. 

Mr.  Giles  rose  to  explain  to  the  worthy  gentleman  from  Richmond  the  principles 
he  had  contended  for  himself.  He  was  as  content  to  avoid  innovations  as  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention.  But  he  had  said  he  was  willing  to  go  into  them  to  a  certain 
extent:  and  the  question,  whether  that  was  a  small  or  a  great  extent,  must  depend  on 
the  ideas  gentlemen  might  entertain  as  to  the  importance  of  the  changes  he  was  willing 
to  make. 

lie  had  been  willing  to  commence  with  a  modification,  but  not  with  the  destruction 
of  the  Executive  Council.  He  was  prepared  to  lessen  the  number  of  that  bodv.  He 
had  also  been  willing  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly — though 
on  that  point  he  was  not  so  solicitous  as  some.  He  also  desired  to  see  some  changes  m 
the  Judicial  Department.  But  what  he  had  risen  to  remark  was,  that  he  hzA  pledged 
himself  to  gofoftker  than  this,  if  thereby  he  could  produce  any  approach  to  unlmimity. 

He  had  very  early  given  this  deliberate  and  well  considered  intimation.  Bat  oe 
hoped  and  trusted  that  he  should  not  be  urged  to  go  to  len?1iis  which  were  improper. 
Let  us  not.  said  Mr.  G.  tear  down  the  noble  fabric,  lest,  anier  all,  we  should  go  home 
and  do  notning  more.  He  was  alarmed  at  that  idea :  let  them  be  cautious  lest  they 
pushed  their  reforms  to  the  destruction  of  the  fundamental  merits  of  the  Constitution. 
Yet,  as  he  had  once  before  said,  there  was  a  peculiar  and  to  him  a  very  great  consola- 
tion in  the  reflection,  that  if  they  should  nave  done  nothing,  they  would  thereby 
liave  done  a  great  deal :  they  would  have  refused  to  pull  down  that  which  had  ap- 
peared excellent  to  better  judges  than  they  seemed  to  be. 
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He  wifl  not  to  mach  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  doing  nothing  aa  aome  gentlemen  were : 
and  they  ought  not  to  let  that  fear  carry  them  too  far.  He  concluded  by  declaring 
that  he  felt  a  strong  and  an  increasing  spirit  of  conciliation ;  which  he  hoped  would 
be  reciprocated  by  others.  He  should  vote  to  lay  the  resolution  and  amendment  on 
the  table  for  farther  consideration. 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  that  he  was  one  of  that  Judiciary  against  whom  it  had  been  said 
that  they  were  willing  to  receive  their  salaries,  but  not  to  labour  for  them.  He  rose 
to  state  that  he  was  one  of  the  men  of  that  Judiciary  against  whom  that  charge  could 
not  be  made  good. 

[Mr.  Randolph  here  interposed  and  said,  he  believed  there  was  a  majority  of  them 
in  that  situation.] 

Mr.  Coalter  resumed.  The  charge  ought  to  rest  rather  on  the  Legislature  than  on 
the  Judiciary.  He  had  long  wished  and  sought  to  be  brought  before  the  Legislative 
body  with  his  papers.  He  had  been  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  now  for  ten 
years.  During  a  great  part  of  that  time  he  hud  risen  regularlv  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  worked  till  night:  and  during  tlie  residue  he  had  worked  from  Court 
hours  till  three  in  the  mornmg,  (as  long  as  he  could  see  any  light  in  the  chambers  of 
the  representatives,  who  were  no  doubt  busy  in  their  rooms  on  tlie  public  concerns.) 
He  had  worked  every  Sunday  :  the  hardest  on  tliat  day :  and  he  had  picked  out  the 
causes  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  because  he  considered  that  as  God's  work.  The 
whole  Legislature,  with  a  committee  as  an  overseer,  never  should  have  driven  him 
to  that :  but  he  saw  tliat  ruin  was  likely  to  ensue  from  bad  legislation,  and  he  had  vo- 
lunteered to  do  what  no  man  should  have  compelled  him  to  attempt.  The  Legisla- 
ture sent  to  the  Court  of  Aopeals  matters  on  which  he  would  get  belter  judges  on 
Carey  street  than  he  was.  He  knew  nothing  of  book-keeping.  The  utmost  extent 
of  his  skill  in  that  way  was  to  charge  fifleen  shillings  on  his  book  for  a  fee,  and  credit  it 
if  ever  he  chanced  to  get  the  money.  They  sent  there  cases  which  engrossed  three- 
fourths  of  the  time  of  the  Court,  in  which  there  was  no  question  of  law  involved  : 
matters  of  fact  to  be  ascertained.  One  case  had  been  sent  there  by  the  Legislature, 
the  decision  of  which  produced  a  greater  delay  of  tlie  Judicial  buamess  of  Oie  Com- 
monwealth, than  if  the  doors  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  had  been  shut  up  for  twelve 
months;  and  yet  all  the  law  points  involved,  would  not  have  occupied  the  Court  thirty 
minutes.  A  stout  negro  man  could  not  carry  his  papers  from  one  Judge's  chamber 
fo  another,  and  he  had  to  use  a  wheelbarrow  for  the  purpose ;  and  not  a  point  of  law 
in  the  matter.  He  thanked  gentlemen  for  relieving  that  Court  from  such  outrage  as 
this ;  for,  he  understood  lliey  were  going  to  be  relieved  by  the  Legislature :  the  busi- 
ness was  going  to  the  Superior  Court  of  each  county,  where  it  was  likely  to  sleep 
forever.  There  had  been  a  great  cry  against  the  Judiciary  :  but  if  they  would  give 
them  back  the  good  old  Circuit  Court  system,  and  send  up  the  law  questions  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  they  would  be  able  to  discharge  the  whole  of  their  duty  in  four 
montlis  of  every  year.  Mr.  C.  said  he  could  not,  and  would  not  sit  there,  and  have 
that  body,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  openly  trampled  upon.  He  had  long  been  anx- 
ious, that  the  Legislature  should  send  for  him  to  their  bar.  He  was  willing  to  receive 
his  salary ;  but  he  was  also  willing  to  do  four  times  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended 
to  be  a  compensation.  He  had  all  the  papers  still  by  him,  ready  to  produce,  from  the 
first  day  he  went  upon  the  bench,  and  he  defied  any  man  to  shew  that  he  had  not  done 
his  duty. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  said,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  object  of  ihe  gentleman  from 
Richmond,  (Mr.  Marshall,)  in  wishing  to  lay  this  subject  on  the  table.  If  the  gentle- 
man desired  farther  time  to  consider  it,  he  was  most  willing  to  accord  it  to  him.  Or 
if  it  was  to  have  any  question  thereby  settled,  he  should  not  object  to  it ;  but  it  could 
load  to  the  settlement  of  notliing,  so  far  as  he  could  perceive.  If  the  worthy  gentle- 
man had  any  proposition  of  his  own  to  offer,  Mr.  F.  would  listen  to  it  with  aU  plea- 
sure. But  the  moment  tlte  question  should  be  finally  settled,  that  there  was  to  be  no 
principle  of  future  apportionment  in  the  new  Constitution,  tliat  moment  his  mind 
would  be  made  up  to  vote  against  any  Constitution  that  might  be  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  that  nothing  was  more  obvious  than  tliat  the  proposition  of  the 
gentleman  from  Richmond  county,  (Mr.  Neale.)  would  not  at  present  receive  the 
■upport  of  any  part  of  the  House.  He  thought  it  was  not  difficult  for  any  one  to  say 
that  it  would  be  decided  in  the  negative.  Now,  he  was  not  willing  it  should  be  nega- 
tived until  he  should  better  know  what  would  be  the  future  course  of  the  Convention ; 
he  wished  it  to  lie  on  the  table  until  that  could  be  determined.  If  obliged  to  vote 
now,  he  should  vote  against  it:  at  a  future  moment  he  might  be  willing  to  vote  in  its 
favour. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  he  was  sure  he  could  not  have  been  misunderstood  when  he  had 
said  tliat  he  considered  the  question  as  to  a  basis  for  both  Houses  as  settled.  He  knew 
the  House  had  not  given  any  direct  vote  upon  the  naked  question,  whether  there 
should  be  any  future  apportionment  or  not.  But  he  considered  the  question  as  to  an 
arrangement  for  present  apportionment  as  having  been  settled  directly,  and  the  other 
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■obstantiany  and  in  effect :  because  the  deliberations  of  the  House  had  been  directed 
to  both.  Scheme  afler  scheme  for  future  apportionment  had  been  offered  and  as  regu- 
larly failed ;  and  it  had  appeared  to  him  that  any  attempt  to  settle  a  rule  for  the  future 
must  prove  abortive ;  and  therefore  he  thought  the  question  substantially  settled. 

He  was  glad  to  hear  his  worthy  friend  from  Richmond  say  that  if  they  stopped  at 
present  apportionment,  he  should  still  consider  them  as  having  done  something.  He 
should  deplore  an  adjournment  of  the  Convention  without  doing  any  thin^ ;  ana  would 
be  willing  to  take  up  this  subject,  did  he  not  fear  the  evils  of  a  prolonged  and  useless 
debate,  lie  would  appeal  to  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Richmond  himself,  whe- 
ther much  time  had  not  been  lost  already  in  fruitless  efforts  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Powell  said,  that  if  the  object  of  the  very  worthy  gentleman  from  Richmond, 
in  making  his  motion,  was  to  give  himself  time  for  further  consideration,  he  should 
cheerfully  vote  for  it;  but  that  object  was  disclaimed  by  the  gentleman,  and  he  felt 
free  from  an^  obligation  on  that  score.  If  the  gentleman  had  any  object  in  view  that 
would  be  gained,  he  would  vote  for  the  motion  -,  but  there  was  no  other  scheme  for  Ai- 
tnre  apportionment  proposed.  Why  then  should  this  be  laid  upon  the  table  ?  to  get 
another  and  a  better  plan  ?  If  so,  he  would  gladly  assent  to  the  motion.  But  if  it  were 
laid  on  the  table  now,  it  would  be  called  up  to-morrow,  and  all  the  effect  would  be  a 
day's  delay.  Or,  did  the  gentleman  wish  it  to  lie  on  the  table  till  the  Special  Commit- 
tee should  be  appointed  to  draught  the  Constitution,  and  then  consider  it  aflerwards  ? 
If  so,  the  sooner  the  Committee  was  appointed,  the  better.  But  beheving  the  only 
effect  would  be  delay,  he  felt  strongly  inclined  to  vote  against  the  motion.  He  was 
willing  to  remain  upon  the  ground  twelve  months  longer,  if  he  saw  the  least  rational 
hope  of  forming  a  Constitution  which  would  be  acceptiwle  to  the  people ;  but  believing 
that  any  Constitution  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle, 
would  be  rejected  by  the  people,  he  was  himself  determined  to  vote  against  any  which 
should  have  this  principle  within  it. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  should  prefer  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  taken 
alone,  to  the  same  with  any  plan  appended  to  it  for  future  apportionment,  except  two, 
both  of  which  had  been  rejected.  If  he  could  add  either  the  plan  of  the  Federal  num- 
ber, or  of  the  mixed  basis  (which  was  nearly  the  same  thing,)  he  should  prefer  it:  or 
if  the  Legislature  was  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  form  new  counties,  and  thus  increase  the 
representation  of  the  West,  as  its  population  should  grow,  and  be  allowed  to  do  the 
same  to  other  counties  on  the  same  principle,  according  to  any  fair  and  just  scheme, 
he  was  willing  to  support  the  measure.  As  to  uniting  the  present  amendment  to  the 
plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  he  was  utterly  opposed  to  it:  the  results  to 
every  part  ol  the  Commonwealth  would  be  highly  injurious,  and  indeed  some  of  the 
oddest  and  most  extraordinary  that  could  well  be  imagined.  As  he  was  resolved  to 
vote  against  the  resolution,  he  could  not  vote  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  No  future  exam- 
ination of  the  proposition  could  remove,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  only  confirm  the 
objections  he  felt.  The  plan  had  not  been  offered  on  its  own  merits,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  two  other  schemes  which  had  been  offered  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke,)  had  said  that  he  would  vote  witli  them  on  the 
question  of  the  election  of  Governor,  as  part  of  the  plan,  wliile  he  had  liimself  offered 
a  proposition  in  relation  to  the  Judiciary,  and  another  had  been  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  and  these  were  the  considerations  which  had 
been  urged  to  induce  them  to  vote  for  the  proposition.  Mr.  L.  said  he  had  weighed 
these  propositions,  and  found  nothing  in  mem  wliich  induced  him  to  accept  of  the 
plan  now  offered.  Taking  voters  of  any  kind  would  lead  to  the  strangest  results  that 
could  be  conceived.  The  only  defect  in  the  representation  had  occurred  in  the  Valley 
and  in  the  Middle  country ;  and  yet  this  scheme  took  three  from  the  Valley.  Mr.  L. 
said,  he  considered  it  as  no  part  of  his  duty  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  Valley, 
and  he  doubted,  exceedingly,  if  gentlemen  from  that  part  of  the  State  would  be  wil- 
ling to  receive  him  as  a  co-adjutor ;  he  knew  they  regarded  him  with  infinite  distrust, 
yet  he  would  take  the  liberty  to  declare  that  he  was  unwilling  to  do  injustice  to  that 
part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  being  assured  such  would  be  the  result,  he  could  not 
but  oppose  the  proposition.  It  was  true,  the  scheme  was  not  to  go  into  effect  till 
1835 — but  in  other  words,  this  was  tempting  the  West,  with  all  the  raw  material  of 
freeholders,  that  is,  free  white  citizens  and  vacant  land[s,  to  manufacture  freeholders, 
and  thus  manufacture  power,  until  that  period  should  arrive.  He  meant  to  make  no 
charge  of  corruption,  or  to  impute  to  the  West  any  vice  of  which  he  was  not  himself 
conscious :  but  there  was  no  man's  virtue  which  he  would  trust  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  nor  would  he  ask  others  to  trust  him  in  the  like  case. 

Mr.  L.  concluded  by  saving,  that  (if  it  would  not  be  construed  into  disrespect  to 
the  venerable  gentleman  from  Richmond,)  he  would  enquire  of  the  Chair,  whether  a 
motion  to  postpone  indefinitely,  would  not  take  precedence  of  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  ?  But  if  such  a  motion  should  be  held  to  imply  the  least  possible  want  of 
respect  to  the  feelings  of  the  worthy  gentleman  from  Richmond,  he  should  not 
make  it 
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The  Chair  replied,  that  according  to  the  mlee  of  the  Home  of  RepreeentAtiTes, 
there  was  a  precedence  among  priTHeged  questional  but  not  by  the  House  of  Do- 
gates ;  and  therefore,  the  motion  for  indefinite  postponement,  would  not  be  entitled  to 
precedence. 

Mr.  Marshall  consented  to  withdraw  his  motion.    And  thereupon, 

Mr.  Leigh  moved  that  the  subject  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  Naylor  opposed  the  motion.  So  long  as  a  ray  of  hope  remained,  he  should 
Tote  against  it.  Should  the  Convention  form  a  Constitution,  without  any  principle 
of  iuture  apportionment,  it  would  prove  an  abortion. 

The  Chair  said,  that  the  indefinite  postponement  could  only  affect  the  pcopositkMi 
before  the  House,  and  would  leave  the  suDJect  still  open. 

Mr.  Neale  now  withdrew  his  amendment 

After  two  motions  had  been  made  and  successively  withdrawn,  for  considering  other 
subjects, 

Mr.  Cooke  moved  the  following : 

<<  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  tliat  some  role  or  principle  should  be  adopted  for 
the  future  apportionment  of  representation  among  the  people  and  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia." 

Mr.  C.  said,  it  was  worse  than  idle  to  consume  time  on  propositions  for  future  ap- 
portionment, if  a  majority  of  the  House  were  resolved  that  no  such  plan  should  go 
mto  the  Constitution.  In  order  to  test  the  sense  of  the  House  on  that  questko,  he 
had  made  his  motion  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  amend  it  by  adding  "  provided  such  rule  shall  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  a  large  majority  of  this  Committee. ' 

The  debate  on  this  Question  was  desultory  in  its  character,  and  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Scott,  Claytor,  Nicholas,  Randolph,  Cooke  and  Stanard;  and  resulted  in  the 
following  vote,  and  decided  by — Aves  51,  Noes  45. 

After  an  inefiectual  attempt  to  take  up  the  Judiciary  report, 

The  House  then  adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  DicEMBiR  20, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  U  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Douglas,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Henderson  said,  that  he  had  some  davs  since  given  notice,  that  he  should  move 
a  re-consideration  of  the  vote,  which  placecf  the  election  of  Governor  in  the  hands  of 
the  people ;  but  it  would  be  recollected,  that  such  a  motion  formed  part  of  a  plan,  in 
which  several  measures  were  to  be  united— one  of  which  consisted  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Riclmiond  county,  (Mr.  Neale.)  That  amendment  havinff 
been  withdrawn,  and  tlie  plan,  in  consequence,  not  acted  upon,  he  now  dedined 
making^the  motion  he  had  formerly  intended. 

Mr.  Cooke  then  moved,  that  the  Convention  take  up  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to,  the  first  resolution  of  that  Committee  was  then 
read  as  follows : 

*^  Resolved,  That  the  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Court  of  Appeals,  in  such 
Inferior  Courts  as  the  Legislature  shall  fh>m  time  to  time  ordain  and  establisn,  and  in 
the  County  Courts.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  tribunals  shall  be  regulated  by  law. 
The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  of  the  Inferior  Courts,  shall  bold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  removed  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  this  Con- 
stitution ;  and  shall  at  the  same  time  hold  no  other  office,  appointment  or  public  trust; 
and  the  acceptance  thereof  by  either  of  them,  shall  vacate  his  Judicial  office.  No 
modification  or  abolition  of  any  Court,  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  any  Judge  thereof 
of  his  oflice ;  but  such  Judge  shall  perform  any  Judicial  duties  which  the  Legislature 
shall  assign  him." 

Mr.  Ciu>ell  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  adding  at  the  end  of  it  the  foUowiag 
words :  "  but  if  no  Judicial  duties  shall  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Legislature,  he  sfaul 
receive  no  salary  in  virtue  of  said  office." 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  that  if  the  amendment  had  declared,  that  if  there  were  no  Judi- 
cial duty,  which  the  Legislature  could  assign  to  the  Judge,  none  which  he  caM  per- 
form, that  then  he  should  receive  no  salary,  he  should  feel  no  objection  to  its  adop- 
tion ;  but,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see,  that  the  amendment  in  its  present  form,  revived 
the  old  question,  as  to  the  dependence  of  the  continuance  of  a  Judge's  office,  on  the 
will  of  the  Leffislature.  Whenever  it  should  be  the  will  of  the  Legislature  to  take 
away  the  employment  of  a  Judge,  byr  abolishing  the  court  in  which  he  served,  and  to 
take  awoy  his  support,  by  assigmng  him  no  other  duties,  it  was  perfectly  in  their  power 
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to  do  0(K  If  the  amendment  had  recpired  no  more,  than  that  a  Judffo  should  receive 
no  salary,  when  there  were  no  Judicial  duties  to  be  done,  which  miffht  be  assigned  to 
him,  he  should  be  content ;  but,  if  it  rested  on  the  will  of  the  Legislature,  to  assign 
him  any  duties  or  not,  undoubtedly,  the  tenure  of  such  a  Judge's  office,  was  a  tenure 
during  pleasure  merely. 

Mr.  Cabell  said,  he  should  not  be  so  presumptuous,  as  to  oppose  himself  in  argu- 
ment to  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Richmond ;  nor  was  it  necessary  for  him  to 
do  so.  He  had  been  induced  to  offer  the  amendment,  by  a  sacred  regard  to  his  duty 
to  his  constituents ;  and  he  was  perfectly  confident,  that  if  the  Constitution  was  even- 
tually to  contain  such  a  feature  in  it  as  the  first  resolution  contained,  and  which  it 
was  the  object  of  his  amendment  to  strike  out,  it  would  not  be  voted  for  by  thirty 
men  in  all  the  District  from  which  he  came.  They  would  repurd  such  a  clause  as 
evincing  an  attempt  to  establish  a  band  of  civil  pensioners;  anahe  was  well  assured 
they  never  would  tolerate  it.  So  long  as  an  officer  performed  his  duties,  they  were 
very  willing  he  should  receive  his  salary ;  but  when,  tor  any  cause,  physical  or  moral, 
that  officer  should  be  unable  to  perform  the  duty  he  had  covenanted  to  do,  they  would 
not  consent  that  he  should  receive  the  emoluments  of  office.  Mr.  C.  insisted,  that 
his  amendment  in  no  degree  attacked  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary  Department. 
He  should  certainly  be  the  last  man  in  that  Assembly,  who  would  offer  to  do  any  thing 
that  would  have  such  a  tendency.  But,  he  thought  if  the  Judiciary  Department  was 
secure,  thejr  who  presided  in  it  must  be  sufficiently  so.  When  the  public  interest 
should  require  the  abohtion  of  a  court,  the  Legislative  body,  coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  interests  and  feeling^  of  the  whole 
State,  would  soon  discover  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  would  abolish  it  accordingly . 
And  when  a  Judge  was  discharged  from  the  necessity  of  performing  any  work,  he 
could  not  conceive  that  he  was  entitled  to  receive  his  salary.  The  idea  that  his  office 
remained  after  his  court  was  abolished,  was  so  very  metaphysical,  that  he  was  really 
unable  to  comprehend  it.  He  had  always  presumed  that  the  office  of  a  Jud^e  was 
incidental  to  the  court  of  which  he  was  a  Judge,  and  when  the  court  was  abolished, 
it  fell  of  course :  that  the  office  of  a  Judae  ceased  as  soon  as  the  things  he  was  to 
judge  of,  were  withdrawn.  But,  he  should  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  argument,  or 
amplify  the  ideas  he  had  suggested. 

Mr.  Claytor  asked,  that  the  question  should  be  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  and  they 
were  ordered  by  the  JEiouse. 

Mr.  Madison  said  he  availed  himself  of  the  remark  of  the  gentleman  from  Rich- 
mond, to  enquire  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  vary  the  amendment,  so  as  to  say, 
that  if  there  were  no  duties  properly  assignable  1o  the  Judge  by  the  Legislature,  that 
then  he  should  receive  no  salary,  fie  b^ieved  this  would  meet  the  distinction  which 
the  ffentleman  had  suggested ;  and  if  no  body  else  moved  it  as  an  amendment,  he 
would  himself  do  so. 

Mr.  M.  accordingly  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cabell,  to 
strike  out  the  words  "  if  no  duty  shall  be  assigned  him,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof, 
**  if  there  shall  be  no  duties  properly  assignable  to  him." 

Mr.  Johnson  rose  to  enquire,  how,  should  the  amendment  be  adopted,  it  was  to  be 
determined  whether  there  were  any  duties  thus  "  properly  assignable,"  or  not?  If 
the  Legislature  should  ever  be  induced  to  abolish  a  court  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  a 
Judge,  and  then  it  was  to  be  referred  to  the  same  body  to  say,  whether  there  were 
any  duties  properly  assignable  to  him,  on  the  performance  of  which  his  salary  was  to 
be  continued,  it  was  not  possible  there  could  be  any  other  than  one  decision  of  the 
question.  The  Legislature,  which  had  taken  the  first  step  in  abolishing  his  court, 
would  assuredly  take  the  second,  anddeclare  there  were  no  duties  which  it  could  with 
propriety  assign  to  him.  In  such  a  case,  there  was  no  umpire  between  the  parties, 
ana  thus  the  amendment  would  leave  the  case  just  where  it  was. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  the  gentleman  from  Augusta  looked  only  to  the  rare  and 
very  extreme  case,  where  a  court  should  be  abolished  for  the  sake  of  disposing  of  an 
obnoxious  Judge ;  but  he  seemed  to  forget  that  it  might  often  happen,  that  that  body 
might  abolish  a  court  bona  fide,  because  it  was  useless,  and  could  be  dispensed  with. 
He  hoped  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Orange  would  prevail. 

Mr.  r^icholas  opposed  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cabell,  as  putting  the  Judffe  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Legislature.  It  could  rarely  happen,  that  the  modification  of  a  court 
would  render  the  services  of  the  existing  Juoges  unnecessary ;  and  if  there  even 
were  one  or  two  surplus  Judges,  to  maintain  these  would  be  far  better  than  putting 
^e  whole  corps  into  the  power  of  the  Legislature. 
y  Mr.  Marshall  said,  he  wished  to  submit  to  the  gentleman  from  Orange,  (Mr.  Madi- 
son,) for  whose  opinion  he  need  not  say  that  he  entertained  a  very  profound  respect, 
some  reasons  which  he  thought  would  satisfy  him  that  it  was  morally  impossible  such 
a  state  of  things  could  occur,  in  which  there  should  be  no  Judicial  duties,  which  could 
with  propriety  be  assigned  to  a  Judge  thrown  out  of  employment  by  a  modification 
or  abolition  of  one  of  the  courts.    Supposing  such  Judge  to  belong  to  the  Court  of 
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Appeali,  or  to  the  Inferior  Courts  between  that  Court  anti  the  County  Courts,  wis  it 
possible  such  a  state  of  things  could  arise,  in  which  there  would  be  no  duties  pro- 
perly assignable  to  either  ?  1st,  Take  the  Court  of  Appeals.  When  could  the  case 
occur,  when  there  should  be  no  Court  of  Appeals  ?  Would  the  original  courts  erer 
be  made  final  as  well  as  original  ?  Would  any  man  leave  that  discretionary  with  any 
body  whatever  ?  Would  any  gentleman  say,  there  should  be  no  Court  of  Appeals  ? 
That  there  should  be  as  many  expositions  of  law  as  there  were  Inferior  Courts  ? 
There  were  upwards  of  one  hundred  Inferior  Courts  in  Virginia.  Would  any  man 
say,  there  ought  to  be  an  hundred  and  odd  constructions  of  law  in  the  Common- 
wealth ?  He  was  satisfied  there  was  none  who  would  say  so.  There  must  be  then  a 
Court  of  Appeals.  And  if  so,  could  the  time  ever  come,  when  there  would  be  no 
Judicial  busmess  for  the  Court  of  Appeals  ?  Modify  that  court  as  they  pleased,  there 
must  be  appellate  duties  to  perform. 

Then  as  to  the  Inferior  Courts :  He  prayed  gentlemen  to  consider  what  he  had  at- 
tempted over  and  over  to  impress  upon  tlieir  attention,  that  the  question  would  no 
longer  occur  as  to  a  man  who  had  been  commissioned  as  the  Judlge  of  a  particular 
court  Should  the  resolution  be  agreed  to  as  it  now  stood,  Judges  could  be  commis- 
sioned as  Judges  of  the  Inferior  Courts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  their  commission 
would  extend  to  every  court  between  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  County  Courts — 
courts  which  exercised  among  them  all  tlie  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  and 
all  of  tlie  civil  too,  which  did  not  come  before  the  County  Courts.  Could  this  busi- 
ness ever  cease  ?  Could  the  time  ever  arrive,  when  there  would  be  no  such  duty  to 
perform  ?  No  gentleman  could  look  at  the  dockets  of  these  courts,  and  possibly  think 
that  there  ever  could  occur  such  a  state  of  thin^  as  was  provided  for  by  the  last 
amendment.  That  amendment  stated  an  impossible  case — a  case  where  there  should 
be  no  controversies  between  man  and  man,  and  no  crimes  committed  against  society. 
It  stated  a  case  that  could  not  happen — and  would  the  Convention  encounter  the  r&u 
hazard  of  putting  almost  every  Judge  in  the  Commonwealth  in  the  power  of  the  Le- 
^slature,  tor  the  sake  of  providing  tor  an  impossible  case  ?  He  hoped  not.  But  were 
It  even  possible  that  such  a  cose  could  arise,  would  it  not  be  more  wise  to  pay  a  Judge's 
■alary  for  a  short  time,  than  to  leave  it  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  Legislature,  to  say 
whether  a  Judge  should  retain  his  office  or  not  ?  But  the  case  was  impossible ;  and 
therefore,  he  saw  no  reason  for  adopting  either  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Tazewell  said,  that  if  it  was  indeed  true  that  the  amendment  provided  for  a 
case  which  never  could  occur,  that  would  be  a  strong  objection  to  its  adoption,  but  he 
confessed  he  was  unable  to  see  that  len^h — on  the  contrary,  said  Mr.  T.,  I  think  that 
the  case  will  frequently  occur,  and  that  it  must  be  provided  for.  At  the  outset,  I  must 
be  permitted  to  repeat  a  suggestion  I  formerly  threw  out,  and  which  has  been  over- 
looked by  the  gentleman  from  Richmond,  (Mr.  Marshall.)  The  gentleman  speaks  of 
the  Legislature's  abolishing  the  Court  of  Appeals — but  that  cannot  be  done.  It  is  a 
Constitutional  Court — ^the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  stands  to  Virginia  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  stands  to  the  Union.  Congress 
might  as  well  attempt  to  abolish  the  latter,  as  a  Virginia  House  of  Assembly  to  alwlish 
the  former.  Tou  have  said  by  your  Constitution,  that  there  shall  be  a  Court  of  Ap- 
peals.   You  can  neither  abolish  that  court  nor  the  County  Court. 

The  Inferior  Courts  are  subjected  to  Legislative  authority,  and  it  is  in  them,  if  at 
all,  that  such  a  measure  will  be  attempted  as  has  been  supposed.  The  words  in  the 
report  have  been  literally  copied,  from  those  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
the  words  of  which  have  received  a  settled  interpretation.  Suppose  the  case  to  have 
occurred,  that  the  Legisliiture  has  improvidently  adopted  a  system  for  the  Inferior 
Courts  which  works  bwlly  in  practice— suppose  they  hove  agreed  on  a  system  that  as- 
signs to  a  population  of  5  or  600,000  white  persons  a  corps  of  fifty  or  sixty  Judges — 
they  become  sensible  of  their  error,  and  find  that  reformation  is  absolutely  necessary — 
they  accordingly  reform  the  courts,  and  ihstead  of  sixty  Judges  they  resolve  to  have 
but  fifteen.  What  is  to  become  of  the  remaining  forty-five  ?  The  amendment  comes 
in  and  provides  for  such  a  case.  As  the  resolution  now  stands,  these  forty-five  Judges 
must  afi  continue  to  receive  their  salary  during  life.  This,  if  I  understand  it,  was  the 
objection  of  the  gentleman  from  Pittsylvania,  (Mr.  Cabell.)  Would  gentlemen  in- 
troduce into  this  Commonwealth  a  band  of  civil  pensioners .'  For  what  does  a  Judge 
receive  his  salary  ?  For  the  performance  of  his  Judicial  duties.  But  when  his  court 
is  abolished  he  is  no  longer  a  Judge.  He  cannot  be.  There  is  no  court  in  which  he 
can  pronounce  judgment.  Do  gentlemen  mean  to  continue  to  him  his  salary  for 
nothuig?  This  is  an  objection  which  strikes  the  mind  so  strongly,  that  m  order  to 
meet  it  beforehand,  the  resolution  is  made  to  say,  that  there  are  potential  duties 
which  the  Jud^e  may  at  some  future  time  be  called  upon  to  perform,  but  he  must  re» 
ceive  his  pay  in  the  mean  while — we  are  to  pay  him  now — and  assign  him  duties 
hereafter.  The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Pittsylvania  holds  a  diflTerent  hn- 
gu^[»— it  says,  that  when  he  performs  these  duties,  be  shall  receive  his  pay,  but  not 
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But  it  is  fluggested,  that  this  goes  to  sap  the  independence  of  the  Judiciaiy,  h^* 
cause  it  is  possible,  that  the  Legislature  may  modify  or  abolish  a  court,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  Judge,  and  I  must  vote  against  this  amendment,  lest 
the  Legislature  should  be  so  mischievously  inclined,  as  to  be  guilty  of  this  unworthy 
act.  But,  I  ask,  is  there  not  a  Scylla  on  one  side,  quite  as  dangerous  as  this  Cbarvb- 
dis  on  the  other  ?  Is  there  not  another  consideration  which  may  operate  on  the  Le- 
gislature, as  well  as  dislike  to  a  Jud^e  ?  May  there  not  be  such  a  thing  as  partiaUty 
to  a  Judge  ?  or  to  some  other  individual  wholly  unfit  to  be  a  Judge,  but  wnom  the 
Legislature  wants  to  pension  ?  and  may  they  not  with  a  view  to  effect  this  object,  first 
appoint  him  a  Judge,  and  then  abolish  his  court  ?  In  that  case  he  will  receive  his  salary 
lor  life,  and  have  no  duties  to  perform.  The  case,  I  grant,  is  not  a  very  probable  one^ 
but  it  is  quite  as  probable  as  the  other.  If  we  are  to  reason  on  the  supposition  of 
frauds  by  the  Legislature,  we  must  take  into  our  view,  frauds  of  all  sorts — frauds  in 
one  direction  as  well  as  in  another.  A  Legislature  who  would  abolish  a  court  to  get 
rid  of  a  Judge,  would  not  be  too  good  to  abolish  a  court  to  pension  a  Judge. 

I  6annot  concur  with  the  venenible  gentleman  from  Richmond,  (IVlr.  Marshall,)  in 
the  other  branch  of  Ids  armiment  He  supposes  that  all  the  Judges,  except  those  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  will  be  commissioned  as  **  Judges  of  the  Inferior  Courts."  I 
do  net  tbink  so.  The  Constitution  declares,  that  a  portion  of  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
State  shall  reside  in  such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Legislature  shall  from  time  to  time 
establish.  When  these  courts  shall  have  been  thus  established,  and  the  Executive  pro- 
ceeds to  fill  the  office  of  Jud^e,  the  commission  of  the  Judge  will  agree  with  the 
terms  of  the  statute  creating  his  court.  The  statute  will  give  a  name  to  the  court, 
and  in  that  name  the  commission  of  the  Judge  will  run ;  if  not,  we  shall  have  a  ca- 
rious state  of  things.  The  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  in  the  County 
Courts,  being  perpetual,  as  Judges  of  Constitutional  Courts,  the  remaining  Judges, 
will  be  Judges  of  the  Inferior  Courts  of  Common  Law ;  and  all  Judges  in  Chancery, 
will  also  be  Judges  of  Inferior  Courts,  and  both  being  commission^i  accordingly,  it 
will  come  to  pass  that  all  our  Chancellors  may  sit  as  Judges  of  common  law,  and  all 
our  common  law  Judgres  may  sit  as  Chancellors.  But  if  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
mean,  that  the  Legislature  may  establish  such  courts,  and  with  such  jurisdiction  as 
they  see  fit,  the  natural  course  of  things  will  be,  that  as  soon  as  the  law  has  passed 
ereatinff  any  court,  the  Judge  will  be  commissioned  according  to  the  title  of  his  court. 
He  will  be  a  Judge  of  the  deneral  Court,  or  a  Judge  of  the  District  Court,  or  a  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Law,  or  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Chancery,  if 
the  Legislature  give  a  name  to  the  Inferior  Court,  he  will  of  course  be  commissioned 
according  to  the  specific  description  of  that  court. 

Then  Sie  question  arises,  whether  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  firom  Orange, 
(Mr.  Madison,)  ought  to  be  adopted  or  not.  I  grant,  that  if  when  the  Legislature 
perceiving  that  the  good  of  the  community  so  requires,  and  tlie  Constitution  shall  at 
the  same  time  declare,  that  the  Judge  shall  receive  his  salary,  till  some  other  Judicial 
office  shall  be  provided  for  him.  If  this  is  the  mind  of  the  Convention,  then  all  the 
propositions  for  amendment  should  be  rejected.  But  if  this  Convention  subscribe  to 
the  principle  of-->no  duty,  no  salary — then  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  &om 
Oranpre  ouffht  to  be  adopted.  When  you  give  the  ex-Judge  his  new  duties,  then  ^ve 
him  his  siuary ;  but,  if  you  assign  him  no  duties,  let  him  receive  no  compensation, 
on  the  broad  and  general  repubhcan  ground  of— no  labour,  no  pay. 

Mr.  Stanard  next  addressed  the  Convention  : 

The  objects  proposed  are  these  :  It  is  contended  on  the  one  side,  by  those  who  are 
in  favour  of  the  resolution  as  reported  by  the  Judicial  Committee,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  except  the  Judges  from  the  caprices  of  the  Legislature,  and  exempt  them  from  a 
dependence  on  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  a  majority  of  that  body.  In  maintain- 
ing this  proposition,  these  gentlemen  do  not  ^ound  themselves  merely  on  an  argu- 
ment a  priori,  but  on  matter  of  fact  and  expenence— experience  of  a  recent  date,  and 
facts  wuich  have  occurred  in  several  of  the  States.  But  for  some  such  provision,  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  a  bare  minority  of  the  Legislature,  under  the  excitement  of 
strong  poUtical  feelings,  or  of  an^  other  violent  excitement,  at  any  time  to  undermine 
the  independence  of^the  Judicisry.  They  have  but  to  repeal  the  law,  creating  a 
court,  and  then  to  re-enact  it,  and  all  the  former  Judges  of  that  court  are,  of  course, 
dismissed.  I  enquire,  to  know  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Taxewell,) 
whether,  without  some  such  provision  as  is  now  proposed,  this  wiU  not  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  ?  whether  they  may  not  thus  create  places  for  the  favourites 
of  the  day ',  the  ready  tools  of  a  dominant  faction  ?  Such  a  power,  as  must  be  most 
manifest,  is  utterly  destructive  of  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary.  But  does  the 
evil  stop  there  ?  Does  not  such  a  state  of  things  go  to  make  the  Judges  the  sabser- 
vient  tools  of  the  most  pernicious  purposes  ?  And  are  such  purposes  never  enter- 
tained by  the  Legislature  f  Have  we  not  seen  a  sister  State  convulsed  to  its  very 
foundations,  by  questions  between  power  and  property  ?  between  the  vice  and  the  vii^ 
tae  of  the  State  ?    And  are  we  prepared  to  leave  our  Constitation  and  our  Common 
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W^iMitxpoiedtomchtempitioffiMStion?  8oielj  it  k  desirable  to  s?«rtthtin  if  wv- 
Mble.  The  qoeetioii  ii,  oen  this  be  done,  while  we  aroid  other  miaehiefii  of  equal  ir  not 
ipeater  magnitude  ?  Gentlemen  maj  make  different  estimates  of  mischief.  Aooord- 
iQg  to  my  estimation,  no  yer^  serious  nuschief  can  arise  to  the  State,  even  if  it  should 
happen,  that  we  have  for  a  time  a  few  Judges  upon  salary  to  whom  no  duties  have 
been  assigned.  Is  such  an  eril  worthy  even  to  be  named,  m  comparison  with  the  evil 
of  a  depMident  Judiciary  ?  But  the  gentleman  tells  us,  that  there  is  an  evil  on  the 
other  side—Ht  is,  that  an  unprincipled  Legislature  may  be  wiUing  to  pension  their  ac- 
tire  agents,  by  nving  them  an  office  from  which  they  cannot  be  turned  out  by  their 
successors ;  or  if  turned  out,  the  salary  of  which  shall  remain  sure  to  them.  I  need 
pot,  I  will  not,  enquire  as  to  the  extent  of  such  a  mischief  as  this.  If  fairly  weighed, 
it  must  be  admittM  that  this  b  a  case  in  the  very  utmost  extreme  of  improbabihj^ — 
it  is  such  a  case  as  nerer  has  occurred,  and  never  will  or  can  occur,  until  the  don- 
stitution  shall  have  become  of  little  value.  But  suppose  it  does  occur.  Suppose  that 
a  fiu)tion  hitherto  dominant,  but  about  to  part  with  power,  shall  exercise  the  last  mo- 
ment of  its  authority,  in  providing  for  its  agents^  by  encumbering  the  State  with  an 
army  of  Judges,  is  there  no  guara  provided  against  such  a  case?  Must  these  use- 
less Judges  ^  necessity  retain  their  office  andsalary  ?  Does  not  the  eighth  resolu- 
tion give  the  Legislature  full  power  to  remove  them  ?  and  can  there  be  a  hetter  cause 
of  removal,  than  that  they  had  been  put  into  office,  not  to  serve  the  public,  but  to 
live  upon  it  as  a  band  of  civil  pensioners  ?  Here  then  is  a  complete  remedy  against 
the  evils  on  one  side,  while  against  those  on  the  other,  we  are  to  have  no  remedy  at 
alL  I  shall,  therefore,  offer  the  following  as  an  amendment,  when  the  other  amend- 
ment should  have  been  disposed  of,  viz : 

To  strike  out  from  the  word  "  but,"  in  Mr.  Cabell's  amendment,  and  add  these 
words :  **  When  a  court  shall  be  abolished  and  no  new  court  substituted  in  its  place,  and 
the  duties  which  had  been  assi^ed  the  abolished  court  shall  be  transferred  to  other 
courts,  without  providing;  other  Judges  than  those  belonging  to  such  other  courts,  the 
offices  of  the  Judges  of^suoh  abolished  courts,  may  be  abolished  with  the  oburts  of 
which  they  were  Jud^.  And  when  a  court  shall  be  chan^d  or  modified,  and  new 
or  different  duties  assigned  to  the  Judges  of  such  courts,  Uie  oommissioiis  of  such 
Judges  may,  in  the  dismtion  of  the  Legislature,  be  changed  to  adapt  it  to  the  change 
or  modification  of  the  courts." 

Mr.  S.  did  not  consider  it  as  indispensably  necessary,  but  was  willing  it  should  be 
inserted  by  way  of  explanation,  to  remove  all  difficult  as  to  the  latter  clause  of  the 
first  resolution. 

This,  said  Mr.  S.,  will  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  to  abolish  oourts 
when  they  become  useless,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  cheou  the  irregular  exercise  of 
their  power  against  Judges,  who,  perhaps,  by  the  very  virtues  of  their  station,  may 
have  become  mijects  of  part^  hatred.  Without  this  check,  or  something  equivalent 
to  it^  what  is  the  nfeguard  mr  the  Constitution  ? 

Mr.  Scott  thought  the  amendment  would  fail  of  its  object — as  a  Legislature  deter- 
mined in  its  purpose  might  easily  evade  it  by  transferring  the  duty  of^the  obnoxious 
Judge  to  another  existing  court ;  and  afterwards  at  a  subsequent  session,  organiiing  a 
new  court  and  re-transferring  the  duties  to  a  new  Judge. 

The  question  being  now  put  on  Mr.  Madison's  amendment,  it  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cabell, 

Mr.  Stanard  offered  the  amendment  he  had  read.    [See  above.] 

This  amendment  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  animated  debate,  in  which  the  merits  of 
the  original  amendment  were  occasiomJly  mixed  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Tazewell  opposed  the  amendment  as  being  affainst  other  parts  of  Constitution, 
which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  Judges.  To  make  a  man  a  Judge  of  a  par- 
ticular court  by  changing  the  form  of  his  commission,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
mode  the  Constitution  prescribed  for  his  beconiinff  a  Judge  of  that  court.  He  could 
not  conceive  how  a  Judge  as  such  could  survive  uie  court. 

Mr.  Stanard  insisted  mat  names  did  not  alter  things— and  if  the  same  doty,  sub- 
stantially, was  performed,  it  mattered  not  what  was  the  name  of  the  court— 4he  same 
Judge  might  continue  to  perform  it.  The  Legislature  might  require  a  Chancellor  to 
penorm  duties  of  Oyer  and  Terminer — his  being  called  CfaAUcellor  would  not  prevent 
nis  performing  them,  and  rightfully.  Else,  how  could  a  Judge  of  the  G^eru  Gtmrt 
perform  duties  in  the  District  Court  ? 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Chesterfield  did  not  think  Mr.  Stanard's  amendment  would  answer 
ite  intended  purpose.  He  was  opposed  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cabell,  as  it  went 
in  his  judgment  to  impair  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary.  Tet  the  resolution  in 
ite  present  form  would  not  enable  tne  Legislature  to  remove  a  Judge  when  his  court 
was  really  unnecessaiy.  Wlule  he  opposed  both  amendmento,  he  should,  if  they 
w«je  remsted,  offer  another,  which  he  read. 

.  *"•  S?*?  ^^^^  •*  length  into  the  general  subject,  with  a  view  to  show  that  it  was 
unposBiWe  for  a  Judge  to  retain  his  office  as  Judge,  afler  the  court  in  which  he  had 
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performed  Judicial  duties  had  been  abolished.  He  repeated  the  profearion  of  his  at- 
tachment to  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary — but  thought  it  ought  to  be  kept  re- 
sponsible. To  continue  a  Judge's  salary  after  his  court,  and  with  it  Us  office,  was 
gone,  was  fayoritiBm  and  introducing  a  privileged  order. 

Mr.  Marshall  declined  entering  into  the  argument — ^but  briefly  assigned  his  reason 
for  voting  a^nst  Mr.  Stanard's  amendment. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Stanard's  amendment,  and  decided  in  the 
negative  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 
j^es^MesBTi.  Stanard  and  Upshuiv-S. 

JV^««— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Tavlor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnaz,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Ooode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Clopton,  Anderson,  Cofifman,  Harrison,  Williamson.  Baldwin,  Jolmson,  M'Coy, 
Moore,  6eime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claibomey 
Urquhart,  Randolph,  Lei^h  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison.  HoUaday,  Mercer, 
Fitzhufirh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griffgs,  Mason  or  Frederick,  Naylor, 
Donal£on,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars, 
Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris.  Gamett,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Ofleeby, 
Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson, 
Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of 
Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Branch.  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gor- 
don, Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly  and  Perrin— 93. 

Mr.  Stua^  now  moved  the  following  amendment : 

<<  Where  a  re-organization  of  the  Judiciary  shall  be  made,  the  Judges  in  office  shall 
in  the  first  place  be  assigned  to  perform  the  Judicial  duties  which  may  arise  under 
such  re-orsanization ;  and  if  there  should  be  more  Judges  in  office  than  may  be  re- 
quired under  the  re-organization,  the  Legislature  by  joint  vote  shall  designate  whidb 
of  such  Judges  shall  be  considered  supernumeraries ;  who  shall  upon  such  designation 
cease  to  receive  their  salaries.  And  no  new  Judges  shall  be  appointed  under  any  re- 
organization so  long  as  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  Judges  in  office  to  perform 
the  Judicial  duties  under  such  re-organization." 

The  question  being  put  it  was  negatived. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  &e  amendment  of  Mr.  CabeU,  it  was  decided  by 
ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

j9ye»— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones.  Giles,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode, 
Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Meore,  Beime,  Smith, 
Baxter,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Madison. 
Oflbome,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  George.  M'Millan,  Campbell 
of  Washington,  Byars,  Roane,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  LaidleT, 
See,  Dodcfridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Tazewell.  Loyall,  Prentw, 
Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Branch,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart, 
Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie  and  Bayly-— 59. 

Jioes — ^Messrs.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Brodnax,  Marshall, 

Tyler,  Nicholas, Baldwin,  Johnson, Miller,  Leiffh  ~^""*"^~  ^ '' — *^'"  "^^ 

riolladay,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Co^ 

of  Carolme,  Morris,  Gamett,  Summers,  Barbour  Oa  x^uipo|#«i,  i 

Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Jovnes,  Upshur  and  Perrin---36. 

So  the  Convention  adopted  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cabell,  declaring  that  when  a 
Judffe,  by  the  abolition  or  modification  of  a  Court,  should  have  been  tiirown  out  c^ 
employment^  he  should  receive  no  salary  until  new  duties  were  assigned  him. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  a^eeing  to  the  first  resolution  of  the  Judiciaiy  Com- 
mittee as  amended,  and  was  agreed  to. 

The  second  resolution  was  Uien  read  as  foUows : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  present  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Judges  of  the  Gene- 
ral Court  and  Chancellors,  remain  m  office  until  the  expiration  of  the  session  of  the 
first  Le^ature  elected  under  the  new  Constitution,  and  no  longer.  But  the  Legis- 
lature may  cause  to  be  paid  to  such  of  them  as  shall  not  be  re-appointed,  such  sum 
as  from  their  age,  infirmities,  and  past  services,  shall  be  deemed  reasonable." 

Mr.  Claiborne  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  '<  Resolved,"  (in  effect  to  destroy  the 
resolution.) 

He  contended  that  this  was  not  reform,  but  revolution — ^remonstrated  with  warmth 
against  the  injustice  of  removing  men  against  whom  no  charge  was  pretended, 
merely  because  there  were  a  few  imbecile  members  of  the  bod^  to  which  they  be- 
longed. Such  a  measure  was  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civilized  society.  He 
admitted  the  existence  of  complaints,  but  thought  that  in  most  cases  they  were  rather 
made  than  proved.  Virginia  might  vie  with  any  of  her  sister  States  in  the  respecta- 
bility of  her  bench,  and  ne  trusted  there  was  still  some  veneration  felt  for  it  among 
her  own  citizens.  He  denied  there  existed  such  corruption  or  such  firuitiessnees  as 
needed  that  the  axe  should  thus  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  And  if  one  part  of  the 
State  laboured  under  the  evil  of  an  incompetent  or  unfidthful  Judge,  thia  ought  not 
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to  deprive  other  parts  of  tho  State  of  Judges  who  had  earned  and  enjoyed  the  &TO«ir 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  C.  objected  to  the  last  clause  of  the  resolution  as  beingr  at  war  with  the  first. 

Mr.  Cooke  took  the  same  ^ound.  He  was  aware  how  strongly  the  current  was 
setting  against  the  Judiciary  in  Virginia — and  that  it  required  some  share  of  moral 
courage  to  stand  up  and  resist  it.  He  adverted  to  the  compact  made  by  the  Common* 
wealth  with  twenty-four  of  her  distinguished,  intelligent  and  learned  citizens ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  they  abandoned  a  lucrative  practice  for  a  place  of  high  honor, 
and  permanent,  though  very  moderate  emolument.  He  owned  tnat  the  occurrence 
of  the  Convention  intervemng  might  put  an  end  to  the  contract :  they  had  the  phy- 
sical power,  but  not  the  moralright  to  do  so.  The  re-organization  of  the  interme- 
ihate  Courts  might  be  effected  without  this  ostracism  of  the  Judges.  Jf  any  were 
slothful  or  incompetent,  there  was  a  provision  for  their  removal.  But  he  thought  the 
representations  on  that  subject  greatly  overcharged ;  and  bore  honourable  testimony 
to  the  laborious  and  most  niithful  discharge  of  duty  b^  all  the  Judges  under  whom  he 
had  prac^d  for  twenty-one  years :  he  knew  not  a  single  exception. 

Mr.  Morgan  now  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  striking  out  the  last  clause, 
viz :  *^  But  the  Legislature  may  cause  to  be  paid  to  such  of  them  as  shall  not  be  re- 
appointed, such  sum  as,  from  their  age,  infirmities  and  past  services,  shall  be  deemed 
reasoiuible." 

On  this  question  Mr.  George  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  they  were  ordered 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  Giles  thinking  the  measure  proposed  by  the  resolution  as  very  harsh,  and  not 
to  be  resorted  to  unless  the  most  imperious  necessity  should  demand  it,  said  he  should 
vote  for  Uie  latter  clause  as  presenting  some  mitigation.  But  he  hoped  the  whole 
might  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Claytor  was  opposed  to  the  clause — not  seeing  how  the  sum  could  be  needed, 
or  given,  as  a  compensation  for  services  which  had  already  been  compensated  by  sa- 
lary. As  to  the  removal  of  the  Judges,  they  must  fall  with  the  abolition  of  the  courts 
to  which  they  belonged ',  and  none  of  which  were  retained  except  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  if  such  were  the  fact,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
all  the  courts,  with  the  Judges  were  to  fall,  tpsofcbcto,  the  case  ought  certainly  to  be 
provided  for.  The  Commonwealth  would  be  deprived  at  once  of  the  administration 
of  criminal  law,  and  a  pardon  before  had  to  be  provided  for  all  crimes,  until  the  new 
eourts  should  have  been  organized.  He  hoped  the  gentleman  from  Augusta  would 
offer  the  amendment  he  haof  some  days  since  provided  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Powell,  differing  in  his  views  from  his  colleague,  expressed  tlie  motives  which 
would  induce  him  to  vote  for  the  resolution,  and  against  the  amendment.  He  denied 
there  was  Either  a  legal  or  moral  obligation  on  the  Commonwealth  to  retain  the 
Judges  in  office.  Not  a  legal  obligation,  because  the  liability  to  be  removed  by  a 
Convention  was  known  when  they  accepted  their  offices,  and  was  by  some  expected 
fully  as  an  event  near  at  hand ;  not  a  moral,  because  though  removed  for  a  moment, 
they  would  all  be  immediately  re-instated  by  the  Legislature  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  who  were  incompetent  to  their  duty,  or  neglectful  of  it.  Such  as  were  disabled 
by  age  and  infirmity,  would  have  their  feelings  saved  by  such  an  arrangement,  and  it 
was  due  to  them  thus  to  soothe  their  feelings.  He  insisted  on  the  justice  and  pro- 
priety of  retaining  the  last  clause  \  for,  what  was  to  become  of  those  disabled  Juoges 
who  should  not  m  re-appointed  to  office } 

Mr.  Brodnax,  now  addressed  the  House  nearly  as  follows : 

That  he  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  the  period  for  debate  had  passed  by  in  that 
body  long  since,  and  that  impatience  of  all  discussion  existed  to  a  degree  which  but 
few  of  its  members  could  now  subdue.  That  this  was  particularly  true  of  those  sub- 
jects which  at  different  times,  and  under  various  aspects  had  already  engaged  the  ela- 
borate consideration  of  the  Convention.  But,  Mr.  President,  (said  he,)  it  is  surprising 
that  this  important  project  of  annihilating  by  one  touch  of  the  wand  every  Judge  in 
Virginia — this  act  of  confiscation — this  constitutional  attainder — should  have  hereto- 
fore been  permitted  to  work  its  way  through  the  various  Committees,  and  the  House, 
with  so  little  comparative  observation  or  attention.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
cial Committee,  and  am  ignorant  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  originaUy  reported, 
and  all  of  us  recollect  that  it  received  the  approbation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
almost  gub  sUenJdo,  The  reasons  for  its  adoption  were  not  discussed.  That  plausible, 
perhaps  conclusive  reasons  exist,  we  are  bound  to  presume.  The  importance  of  the 
principle  involved,  seems  to  require  that  they  should  be  assigned.  For  one,  I  am  anx- 
ious to  be  able  to  bear  to  my  constituents,  some  reason  for  Uie  adoption  of  a  plan  in 
reference  to  our  Judges,  which  at  present  strikes  me  as  amounting  not  to  reform  but 
to  reochutUm.  The  only  argument  with  which  we  are  to-day  favoured,  that  of  the 
gentieman  from  Fredenck,  (Mr.  Powell,)  has  not  satisfied  me  of  the  propriety  of  this 
measure )  and  as  it  is  my  misfortune  to  difibr  not  only  fix>m  my  highly  valoed  ool- 
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Uttjgom  on  this  qaestioiiy  but  ih>m  many  distidgniahed  gentlemen  here,  for  whose 
opinions  I  entertain  the  most  profound  respect,  and  with  whom  it  is  usually  my  pride 
and  pleasure  to  act,  I  hope  1  may  be  indulged  in  suggesting  some  of  the  objections 
which  to  me  have  appeared  insuperable.  While  I  can  promise  nothing  better,  I  will 
at  least  engage  to  detain  the  House  but  for  a/eto  minutes. 

Sir,  this  sememe  of  shoving  in  one  group  all  your  Judges  "  by  the  board/'  without 
crime  on  their  part — without  even  the  imputation  of  offence,  appears  to  me  as  not 
only  vnjvst  to  them  as  individuals,  but  impolitic  in  us  as  statesmen,  from  its  inevitable 
tendency  to  invade  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary,  and  present  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent to  future  times.    A  thought  or  two,  Su:,  on  each. 

Its  ityustiee  to  the  present  incumbents  results  from  its  palpable  violation  of  an  ex* 
press  contract  between  themselves  and  the  Government  What  was  the  original  un- 
dertaking between  the  contracting  parties  ?  Is  it  not  strange  that  there  should  be  a 
difierence  of  opinion  among  us,  when  the  commission  itself  indicates  the  terms  ? 
Terms,  too^  literally  and  substantially  coincident  with  the  received  theories  of  the 
ablest  political  writers  in  Europe  and  America  T  And  yet  the  gentleman  from  fVede- 
rick,  (Mr.  Powell)  has  just  informed  us  that  no  compact,  express  or  implied,' existed, 
when  the  Judges  accepted  their  commissions,  inconsistent  with  their  dismissal,  on  the 
adoption  of  a  new,  or  amended  Constitution.  And  the  gentleman  from  Amelia,  (Mr. 
Criles,])  has  more  than  once,  in  reference  to  another  branch  of  this  subject,  expressed 
the  omnion,  that  *<  the  Judicial  tenure  was  not  for  Itfe,  but  during  the  continuance  of 
the  office  itse{f."  Sir,  I  cannot  but  distrust  the  correctness  of  any  opinionl  may  have 
formed,  when  I  see  among  its  oppoeers,  grentlemen  deservedly  standing  so  highly  as 
these.  But,  I  had  alwaj^s  supposed,  andsuch  sureljr  is  the  wriUen  evidence  itself,  the 
record  of  the  terms,  wmch  it  is  not  competent  for  either  partv  to  deny,  that  the  con- 
tract is,  indeed,  neither  one  nor  the  other ;  but "  during  good  behaviour — dum  se  bene 
geaseriL"  Not  during  the  continued  existence  of  the  office,  surely  j  for  a  breach  of 
"  tfood  behaviour"  would  properly  operate  the  removal  of  the  Judge  from  his  office, 
when  it  might  be  very  inexpedient  to  abolish  the  office  itself.  The  real  undertaking 
b,  that  the  Judffe  on  his  part  shall  faithfully  render  all  the  services  he  can  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties,  and  the  State  engages  that  he  shall  continue  to  occupy 
the  office,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  "  behave  well."  And  by  another  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  on  the  faith  of  which  he  contracts  the  engagement,  "  his  solarv  shall 
not  be  diminished  during  such  continuance  in  office."  So  long  tlien  as  he  is  able  and 
wiOing  to  discharge  the  Judicial  functions  to  which  he  was  appointed — or  in  the  tech- 
nical language  which  time  has  consecrated,  and  which  imports  precisely  the  same, 
so  long  as  he  behaves  toellf  the  State  on  its  part,  has  neither  the  ri^ht  to  dismiss  him 
from  office,  nor  abate  any  portion  of  his  salary.  Now,  all  the  world  would  cry  out  on 
the  bad  faith— the  gross  injustice  of  diminishing  his  salary  one-haif;  but  only  take 
away  aUy  by  dismissing  him  flrom  the  station  which  you  engaged  he  should  occupy 
during  hiis  ffood  behaviour,  and  then  there  is  no  injustice  in  &e  proceeding.  This, 
Sir,  cannot  he  a  legitimate  induction.  The  State  constitutes  one  of  the  contracting 
parties — the  Judge  the  other.  We  have  the  physical  power  it  is  true,  but  is  it  morally 
proper  that  one  j^rty  should  rescind  the  contract  without  the  consent  of  the  other  ? 
As  between  individuals,  there  is  not  a  code  of  laws  on  earth  which  would  not  repro- 
bate it 

But,  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Powell)  assures  us,  that  the  present  Judi- 
cial incuml^nts  will,  with  few  exceptions,  no  doubt^  be  re-elected  by  the  Legislature. 
So  far  as  this  consideration — ^this  uncertain  expectation — is  to  afford  a  motive  of  action 
to  ns,  I  beg  that  it  may  be  examined  for  a  moment  That  it  has,  and  will  greatly  in- 
fluence the  course  of  many  gentlemen  in  this  body,  we  are  not  left  to  doubt  We 
make  all  the  Judges  "  walk  Uie  plank,"  offending  or  unoffending,  under  the  expecta- 
tion, that  when  we  have  plungeo  them  all  in  the  ocean,  the  Legislature  will  send  ont 
safety  boats,  and  pick  them  up !  Some,  they  no  doubt  will  pick  up— some,  they  cer- 
tainly will  not  But,  I  pray  you,  Sir,  as  far  as  uw  are  concerned,  is  not  the  pnitdple 
we  are  called  on  to  adopt,  in  expunging  all  of  them  from  the  roll  of  our  officenupre- 
cisely  the  same  as  if  we  knew  in  anticipation,  that  not  one  would  be  re-instated  ?  What 
more  could  loe  do  to  destroy  them.'  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  most  persecuting  and  vin- 
dictive disfranchisement,  which  would  go  the  length  of  destroying  their  caped^ 
for  all  future  office.  In  this  respect,  we  are  to  leave  them  exactly  in  the  mme  condi- 
tion with  every  other  person.  If  re-appointed  by  the  Legislature,  they  will  hold  un- 
der their  new  commissions  only.  They  will  have  no  hjurher  constitutional  or  UfftU 
claim  to  selection,  than  every  other  citizen  of  Virginia.  There  will  be  no  obligatum 
on  the  electing  body  to  provide  for  them.  There  are  other  lawyers  in  the  State,  equal 
in  legal  abiUties  to  any  Judges,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  mnnj  youn^  lawyers  among 
us,  who,  in  their  own  judgment  at  least,  are  very  well  qualinea  to  ml  the  seats  of  the 
present  Judges.  And  if  ue  Legislature  shall  re-elect  most  of  the  present  incumbents, 
it  will  mainfy  be  ascribahle  to  that  moral  sympathy,  which  ever  induces  the  generous 
to  elevate  thoee,  whom  they  regard  as  having  been  unjustly  degraded.    So  that,  in 
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trothy  we  look  to  the  Legislative  re-appointment  of  those  Judges  whom  we  are  thomt 
to  cashier,  with  a  confidence,  inspired  by  the  beUef,  that  they  will  see  and  feel  thai 
we  have  done  them  injury,  and  will  repair  it.  We  do  tcrongy  that  the  Legislatufe 
may  do  right.     Sir,  this  cannot  be  morally  or  politically  correct. 

Mr.  President — I  said  that  this  appeared  to  me  not  a  reforming ,  but  a  revolutwnary 
movement.  It  is  toorse  than  revolution.  Where  has  the  most  thorough  and  radical 
revolution  ever  occurred  among  a  people  pretending  to  civilization,  in  which  the  con- 
tracts and  disabilities  of  the  old  Government  were  not  recognized  and  respected  by 
the  new  ?  Even  in  absolute  monarchies,  where  the  Grovernment  itself  resides  almost 
exclusively  in  the  person  of  the  Kins,  and  the  revolution  has  resulted  from  the  ejec- 
tion from  the  throne  of  an  acknowlec&ed  pretender,  are  the  national  debts  and  eujgfage- 
ments of  the  previous  reign  cancelled?  Certainly  not,  Sir.  The  principles  of  mter- 
national  law,  as  well  as  of  moral  propriety,  prohibit  it.  The  United  States  at  this 
very  time,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  have  clahns  of  that  character,  in  negociation 
with  more  than  one  foreign  Court.  Who  has  forgotten,  that  afler  our  revolution,  and 
when  every  tie  which  bound  us  to  the  mother  country  had  been  severed,  (except  the 
ties  of  tfniversal  justice  and  benevolence,  which  should  alike  obtain  in  every  region 
and  in  every  age,^  that  the  inspired  eloquence  of  the  immortal  Henry  himself,  was 
vaiTily  exercised,  m  this  very  city,  to  persuade  the  proper  tribunal  to  refuse  the  pay- 
ment of  the  British  debt  ?  And  can  that  which  would  be  morally  wrong  between  na- 
tions, or  between  individuals,  be  right  between  a  Government  and  one  of  its  own  citi- 
zens ?  The  only  difference  must  be,  that  in  regard  to  nations,  the  parties  are  co-ordi- 
nate in  dignity  and  power.  A  treaty  or  a  war  secures  the  nsht  or  anfords  the  remedy. 
In  the  latter  case,  one  of  the  parties  is  an  individaal,  dependent  on  the  other  for  pro- 
tection— a  worm  under  our  heel,  whom  we  have  power  to  grind  to  dust,  if  such  be 
our  pleasure. 

Sir,  maiw  of  these  Judges  have  been  long  in  office,  and  it  may  be  thought  that  the 
duration  of  their  tenure  has  already  transcended  their  own  most  sanfluine  expectations 
when  they  accepted  commission ;  that  at  least  there  will  be  less  of  injustice  in  dis- 
charging tliese  ancient  servants  without  even  their  '^  six  months  pa^  in  advance,"  as  they 
have  so  long  drawn  salaries  from  the  public  treasury.  It  may,  Sir, for  aught  I  know, have 
been  less  in  mercy  than  in  vengeance,  that  the  Almighty  Providence  has  thus  pro- 
tracted their  existence,  in  a  cold-hearted,  changeable,  and  ungrateful  world.  Of  this 
1  sav  nothing.  But  suppose,  Sir,  for  illustration,  that  your  existing  establishment  in- 
cluded Judges  recently  commissioned,  appointed  within  the  last  year  or  two.  Whe- 
ther the  fact  accords  with  the  suppositUniy  I  leave  with  the  House — and  suppose  thai 
these  Judges  in  accepting  office,  had  to  abandon  a  lucrative  profession.  If  they  had 
not,  they  were  not  fit  for  Judges.  A  profession,  on  which  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies were  dependent,  more  lucrative  greatly  than  the  offices  of  which  they  are  now 
incumbents,  but  exchanged  for  those  offices  iii  consideration  of  the  superior  perma- 
nency and  certainty  of  ue  annual  avails.  You  have  seduced  these  gentlemen  firom 
their  practice,  and  kept  them  from  it  exactly  long  enough  for  them  to  have  lost  it  all. 
Exactly  long  enough  for  all  hopes  of  usefulness — of  distinction — nay,  Sir,  of  support, 
to  be  barred  against  them  in  that  direction  forever.  Every  observer  must  have  re- 
marked the  extreme  difficulty  of  any  professional  gentleman,  once  in  possession  of  an 
extensive  practice,  but  who  has  temporarily  abandoned  it,  ever  regaining  it.  Why 
the  fact  should  exist,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  account  for,  but  we  have  all  seen  it,  and 
know  that  he  does  not  set  out  on  his  new  career  even  with  equal  chances  with  his 
new  and  inexperienced  competitors.  Sir,  will  this  effect  of  the  proposed  resolution 
he  just?  Is  it  morally  defensible  ?  It  has  long  been  said,  that  repubhcs  are  fickle  and 
ungrateful;  let  it  not  hereafler  be  added,  that  they  are  unjust  also. 

oir,  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Powell,)  preaicts  to  us  that  those  Judfres 
only  will  fail  of  re-election  by  the  Legislature  who  ott^hi  to  be  turned  out,  and  it  has 
on  repeated  occasions,  not  more  frankly,  but  more  distinctly  been  intimated  to  us  that 
it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  one  or  two  particular  disabled  or  obnoxious  Judges,  to 
whom  a  reference  sufficiently  intellimble  has  been  made  by  some  general  provision, 
not  personal  to  these  individuals.  We  are  so  dven  to  deUcacy ,  that  we  must  decapi- 
tate all — sacrifice  the  innocent  and  wortliy  togeUier  with  the  ofiending  one,  to  keep  him 
in  countenance — as  if  to  displace  all,  and  then  re-appoint  all  but  one,  would  notes  ef^ 
fectually  wound  his  feeling,  as  if  he  had  been  disbanded  alone  in  the  fijrst  instance. 
But,  Sir,  is  it  not  cruel  and  unjust  to  punish  the  aggre^te  corps  for  the  imbecility  or 
offence  of  one  ?  Are  principles  to  be  sacrificed  to  remedy  partial  and  short-lived  ew? 
The  reason  is  one  which  cannot  be  avowed  publicly,  and  therefore,  should  not  be  acted 
on  privately. 

The  object  avowed  bv  some  of  the  friends  of  this  resolution  elsewhere,  at  least,  is  to 
sink  all  the  present  Judges,  that  we  may  have  "  a  clear  sea" — to  enable  the  new  Go- 
vernment to  get  under  way  without  embarrassment/— the  Legislature  to  be  unfettered 
m  organizing  iu  Judiciary ;  while  others  advance  a  step  further,  and  hail  this  as  a  hap- 
py opportumty  of  abating  what  they  regard  as  a  nuuance,  and  selectiiig  an  abler 
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bench.  But,  Sir,  what  is  the  difficulty  which  is  to  embarrass  the  Legislature,  by  the 
retention  of  the  present  Judges,  in  any  new  organization  of  the  Courts,  which  m  these 
days  of  upturning  reform  may  be  attempted  ?  I  defy  them  to  prescribe  any  new  plan 
which  will  not  require  at  least  as  many  Judges,  as  those  now  in  commission.  Every 
projet  which  we  have  heard  spoken  of,  will  require  more.  Let  them  give  to  your  in- 
termediate courts  both  equitable  and  le^  jurisdiction — and  assign  two  Judges  to  hold 
conjointly  these  courts  of  assize.  Examme,  Sir,  any  other  plan  you  have  heard  spoken 
of,  (let  it  have  been  ever  so  wild,)  and  see  if  any  diminution  of  the  member  of  your 
Judges  is  to  be  the  probable  result.  But  suppose.  Sir,  that  in  the  felicity  of  modem 
invention,  some  expedient  should  be  discovered,  by  which  justice,  both  at  law  and  in 
chancery,  could  be  administered,  with  all  the  pre-requisites  of  promptitude — continuity 
to  everj^  man's  door — faithful  impartiality  and  luminous  abilitv — that  all  this  comd  be 
done  without  time  for  the  Judges  to  reflect,  much  less  to  read,  and  compare  authori- 
ties— without  the  possibility  of  any  Judge  ever  becoming  sick  or  ever  growing  old ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  always  being  able  to  ride  with  tlie  celerity  of  one  of  rorter's  express- 
es— and  that  aUthiB  could  be  effected  by  fewer  Judges  than  we  have  at  present — so 
that  we  should  have  on  our  hands  one  or  two  supernumeraries.  What  then  ?  In  a 
■hort  time  they  would  themselves  die,  or  be  called  on  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  some  other 
who  had  died.  For,  Sir,  contrary  to  what  appears  the  general  opinion,  my  own  belief 
is,  that  Judges,  like  other  men,  do  sometimes  die.  But  suppose  they  never  would 
die,  what  then  would  be  the  character  of  the  objection  ?  One,  Sir,  simply  and  exclu- 
sively of  expense. 

Mr.  President, — I  will  not  enquire  whether  you  have  ever  looked  into  the  subject 
of  the  relative  expense  of  the  different  departments  of  our  Government.  Every  mem- 
ber of  this  Convention  is  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  need  only  be  reminded  of 
it.  The  cost  of  the  whole  of  our  Judiciary  establishment — that  department  of  60- 
remment  which  comes  nearest  home  to  the  observation,  the  feelings,  the  interests  of 
every  community — that  institution  which  protects  our  property,  our  persons,  our  re- 
putations, and  our  lives — ^that  part  of  Government  whicn  is  alone  visible  and  tangible 
to  the  humblest  citizen — the  operation  of  this  immensely  important  system  in  our 
political  'machinery,  costs  comparatively  nothing :  a  mere  drop  to  the  ocean — a  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  to  every  individual  in  the  State — while  our  Legislature  costs  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually,  in  enacting  statutes  one  winter,  and  repealing 
them  the  next.  The  body  over  which  you  preside,  together  with  the  Legislature  now 
in  session,  involves  an  expense  to  the  Commonwealth,  of  nearly  $2,(KM)  ectry  day. 
And  yet  we  are  exceedingly  apprehensive  of  the  expense  of  one  or  two  supernume- 
rary Judges  for  a  very  short  time  !  And  to  obviate  so  dreadful  a  contingent  evil,  we 
are  willing  to  overturn  all  the  principles  of  justice  and  moral  propriety.  Surely  eco- 
nomy ana  retrenchment  have  become  the  order  of  the  day  with  a  vengeance.  And 
to  minister  to  the  sickly,  fastidious  taste  of  the  times,  we  are  to  adopt  constitutional 
attainders  and  confiscations. 

But  it  was  urged  the  other  day,  by  the  gentleman  from  Amelia,  (Mr.  Giles,)  that 
without  this  general  abolition,  the  once  highly  respected  and  respectable,  but  now 
aged  and  infirm  Judge,  whom  he  indicated  might  be  called  on  to  perform  Judicial  du- 
ties in  some  assigned  station ;  and  though  unable  to  act,  he  must  of  necessity  be  re- 
tained on  the  list,  while  the  duties  allotted  to  him  would  remain  undischarged.  Sir, 
if  this  fear  were  well  founded,  and  another  more  efficient  Judge  had  to  be  appointed 
to  his  place,  is  it  not  obvious  that  it  still  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  the  expense 
to  the  State  of  a  salary  to  a  Judge  ?  But  the  difficulty  cannot  occur  even  by  possi- 
bility. If  any  supernumeraries  are  lefl  out  in  a  new  organization,  they  scarcely  will 
be  of  those  least  qualified  for  service — tlie  old  and  infirm.  Whether  iliey  are  wanting 
or  not  at  first,  whenever  called  on  to  render  official  services,  for  which,  from  age  or 
infirmity,  they  are  disqualified,  they  can  at  once  be  removed  fiom  office  under  the 
provision  of  that  resolution,  which  confers  on  the  Legislature  the  power  of  amotion, 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds,  without  even  assigning  the  reason. 

As  to  the  particular  section  of  this  resolution,  now  moved  to  be  stricken  out,  I  re- 
gard the  course  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Powell,)  as  correct — that  its 
discussion  necessarily  involves  the  whole  subject — in  itself,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  mo- 
ment. The  permissive,  not  comjndsory  authority  to  the  Legislature  to  pay  to  such 
Judges  as  might  not  be  re-appointed,  **  such  sum  as,  firom  their  age,  infirmities  and 
past  services,  shall  be  deemed  reasonable,*'  would  be  worse  than  useless.  Who  is  to 
judge  ?  The  Legislature^ — and  they  only  in  cases  of  age  and  infirmity,  as  well  as  long 
service.  But  suppose  your  Judge,  though  long  in  service,  labours  under  the  misfor- 
tune of  yet  possessing  a  vigorous  constitution  and  an  unimpaired  intellect,  he  is  to 
be  turned  adnft  with  the  implied  prohibition  that  any  relief  shall  be  extended  to  him. 
But,  if  cases  to  abide  this  partial  relief  would  be  strictly  applicable,  is  it  not  surprising 
tiiat  it  should  be  advocated  by  the  very  gentleman  who  so  powerfully  reprobates  what 
he  calls  a  pension  system  ?  Sir,  this  scheme  of  Judicial  pauperism  would  in  practice 
be  futile.    The  Judge  who  accepted  it,  would  go  forth  to  the  world  with  a  brand  on 
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his  forehead,  and  it  would  be  rejected  with  indignation  by  every  individual  of  &ding 
or  honor. 

Sir^our  labours  thus  far  on  this  subject,  appear  to  me  to  have  operated  a  most  in- 
congruous result.  We  have,  by  a  large  majority,  refused  to  strike  out  the  previous 
rescSution,  which  provides,  that  no  aboEtion  or  modification  of  an  existing  court,  shall 
deprive  the  Judge  of  his  office,  &c. ',  and  most  correctly,  as  I  think,  have  we  decided. 
If  we  had  not,  then  the  Legislature,  whenever  for  pohtical  or  other  considerations, 
they  desired  to  get  rid  of  an  obnoxious  Judge,  would  only  have  to  abohsh  his  court, 
and  he  would  have  &llen  with  it.  This,  too,  by  a  bare  majori^  of  the  Legislature, 
when  we  require  two-thirds  to  displace  him  arbitrarily.  And  yet.  Sir,  after  retaining 
that  provision,  the  one  now  under  consideration,  and  which  in  order  immediately  suc- 
ceeds it^proposes  to  eject  every  Judge  firom  his  office,  without  the  abolition  of  any 
court.  The  inevitable  inference  is,  that  what  would  be  wrong  hereafter,  is  right  now. 
That  as  to  oZ^  Judges  m  generalf  it  would  be  incorrect  to  discard  them  arbitrarily,  or 
under  colour  of  alwlishing  their  court ;  but,  as  to  the  present  Virginia  Judges  in  par» 
ticularj  it  would  be  very  right  and  very  proper. 

But,  Mr.  President,  tnese  objections  to  the  resolution  before  us,  are  referrible  prin- 
cipally to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Judges  themselves.  Regarded  in  this  aspect 
alone,  the  subject  is  of  diminished  relative  importance.  As  was  admirably  remarked 
the  other  day  by  the  gentleman  firom  Richmond,  (Judge  Marshall,)  it  is  not  on  ac- 
count of  a  few  mdividual  Judges,  that  the  principle  of  an  mdeptndenl  Judicuarif  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  wisdom  of  ages — it  is  because  the  interest  of  the  State  u  in- 
volved in  itr— the  best  policy  of  the  whole  community  requires  it. 

Let  us  then  examine  the  second  objection  which  I  have  intimated.  Has  not  this 
provision  a  direct  tendency  to  invade  tne  independence  of  the  Judiciary — not  only 
now,  but  to  all  future  time  ? 

Sir,  after  the  animated,  instructive,  and  transcendantly  able  discussion  on  the  ge- 
neral subject  of  the  independence  of  our  Judj^,  of  either  Le^lative,  Executive,  or 
people,  with  which  we  were  the  other  day  mvoured,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  imagined 
that  I  now  intend  to  ofier  a  single  remark  m  recommendation  of  the  principle. 

No,  Sir — We  have  already  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  had  "  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets"  with  us ;  and  he  who  was  then  unconvinced  of  the  value,  the  inviolalulity  of 
this  principle,  **  would  not  be  persuaded,  though  one  should  arise  from  the  dead."  Be 
mine  then,  the  humbler  task  of  pointing  out  one  or  two  aspects,  in  which  this  inde- 
pendence will  be  impaired  by  this  resolution. 

In  the  very  outset  of  the  pUn,  every  Judge  in  the  State  is  to  be  dismissed,  with 
permission,  however,  to  be  re-elected  by  the  Legislature,  if  he  can :  Yes,  Sir,  ^  he 
can.  That  is,  if  he  can  command  interest  or  influence  enough  with  the  Legislature, 
to  effect  a  favourable  consideration  of  his  pretensions.  And  tms  ostracism,  this  ordeal, 
this  walking  among  the  burning  plough-shares,  is  to  occur  some  year  or  two  hence. 
Sir,  does  not  this,  of  necessity,  at  once  throw  all  the  Judges  of  the  State  on  the  elec- 
tioneering arena,  from  this  time  until  that  event  shall  have  passed  ?  Will  not  every 
interest,  every  feeling,  every  prejudice,  even  of  the  human  heart,  invoke  their  most 
active  exertions  ?  Will  it  not  occur  to  them,  tliat  the  possible  loss  of  office,  now  that 
they  are  too  old  to  resume  previous,  or  attempt  new  occupations,  threatens  them  with 
ruin  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ?  And  will  they  not  feel  still  more  keenly,  that 
the  reproach — the  stigma  of  Legislative  rejection,  will  be  the  pronunciation  of  a  judg- 
ment of  condemnation  of  their  previous  official  conduct,  from  which  there  can  be  no 
appeal  and  no  redress  ?  Do  you  expect  them  to  look  on  the  approaching  9Ci^  for 
office,  (and  71010  all  offices  are  sought  by  crowds  with  morbid  avidity,)  wim  calm  in- 
difference ?  Will  they  not,  even  unconsciously  to  themselves,  mingle  in  the  st^  ? 
I  entertain  no  idea  that  the  particular  gentlemen  who  now  ornament  the  Virginia 
bench,  are  marked  by  any  proneness  to  the  servility  and  intigues  of  electioneering, 
above  other  persons  who  might  be  in  their  situation.  But  I  regard  them  merely  as  men^ 
with  like  passions  and  feelings  with  others.  And  indeed,  if  we  choose  to  offer  to  our 
Judges  an  extravagant  compliment,  at  the  moment  in  which  we  immolate  them 
by  tne  supposition  of  their  superiority  to  such  temptation,  I  woidd  ask  why  erect 
any  barrier  at  all  around  their  independence  ?  If  we  can,  with  good  reason,  calcu- 
late on  the  purity  of  public  functionaries  under  similar  exposure,  why  provide  any 
checks  or  restraints  ?  In  fine,  why  ordain  any  written  Constitution  ?  But  pradent 
Statesmen  have  ever  found  it  necessary  to  insure  the  virtuous  and  beneficial  dis- 
charge of  public  trusts,  by  walling  them  around,  so  as  to  exclude  the  temptation  and 
the  opportunity  to  err.  This  resolution  Inreaks  down  this  wall,  and  firom  a  jniori 
reasoning  we  are  left  to  infer,  that  the  fearful  interval  between  ttua  time  and  the  ma- 
nufacture of  your  new  bench  of  Judges,  will  be  a  jubilee  to  the  kwle8»— 

<*  While  tin  holdi  carnival,  and  wit  keepa  lent." 

A  ^^\l  ?v'  ^  "iJ?^*  *^.-    ^^'^  **<**  ^^y  destroy  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary, 
during  this  tumultuous  mtenegnum,  but  you  exhibit  a  precedent  of  dangeiona  tan- 
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denoy,  as  lon^  as  onr  Govenunent  shall  endure.  Tov  settle  tlie  principle,  that  when- 
ever a  Convention  shall  be  called  in  Virginia,  one  effect  is  to  be,  that  all  the  Judges 
are  to  be  turned  out.  Indeed,  it  has  been  distinctly  contended,  that  the  present  in- 
cumbents accepted  their  commissions  under  the  implied  understanding,  that  their 
Judicial  functions  were  of  course  not  to  survive  the  then  existing  Constitution.  Con- 
nect all  this  with  the  reiterated  public  assurances  of  several  distin'guished  gentlemen 
on  this  floor,  on  a  former  occasion — gentlemen,  who,  no  doubt  to  considerable  extent, 
lead  public  opinion  in  their  respective  districts,  and  who  are  eminently  qualified  to 
act  as  prophets,  inasmuch  as  they  possess  the  power  of  bringing  to  pass  the  events 
which  tbey  predict,  that  if  the  Constitution,  which  we  have  now  on  the  stocks,  shall 
not  be  brought  out  in  a  shape  congenial  with  their  tastes,  that  your  table,  in  one  year, 
will  groan  with  petitions  for  anouer  Convention.  Sir,  if  they  had  not  told  us,  we 
know  that  this  lever  for  Constitution-making,  has  become  a  mania  in  many  parts  of 
cor  country.  When  the  first  written  Constitution  was  prepared  in  America,  it  was 
regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  little  less  than  a  miracle ;  but,  we  have  gotten 
onr  hands  in  now.  The  people,  with  no  practical  oppressions,  but  as  if  hunting  for  theo- 
retical grievances,  have  become  unsettled  and  dissatisfied  with  the  old  Government, 
under  the  shadow  of  which  they  had  so  long  lived  happily,  had  they  only  known  it. 
And  now.  Sir,  proceed  in  this  work  of  innovation  as  far  as  you  please — still  you  must 
stop  some  where — and  stop  where  you  may,  all  beyond  your  barrier  will  complaint- 
new  Conventions  will  be  attempted — and  every  pettifogger  in  the  State,  who  cannot 
write  a  declaration  in  debt,  without  the  aid  of  a  tbrm,  wul  consider  himself  qualified, 
at  a  moment's  warning,  to  draft  you  out  a  new  Constitution,  in  neat  form,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  fi^hion.  And  if  most  of  us — many  at  least — dread  that  this  un- 
stable, unsettled  state  of  things,  will  lead  to  other  and  repeated  Conventions,  is  it 
improbable,  that  your  new  batch  of  Judges  will  also  calculate  on  it,  and  constanUy  be 
lo<»ing  ahead  for  breakers  ?  That  they  may  look  to  prospective  Conventions— Con- 
ventions to  be  called  by  &cilities  to  be  granted  by  the  Legislature — one  effect  of  which 
will  be  the  election  or  a  new  set  of  Judges  b^  that  same  Legislature :  a  Convention 
to  be  called  probably  for  the  very  purpose  (it  they  do  not  walk  so  as  to  pleaee  their 
masters,)  of  operating  a  dismission  of  the  Judges.  Would  it,  I  ask,  with  this  appre- 
hension before  them,  be  strange,  that  they  should  all  this  time  try  to  keep  well  with, 
to  propitiate  this  same  Legislature  f  Suppose,  in  this  state  of  things,  a  man  of  great 
innuence  in  the  Legislature,  has  a  cause  in  court  opposed  to  an  obscure  individual : 
Suppose  the  constitutionality  of  some  favourite  enactment  to  come  in  question — or 
suppose  a  prosecution  by  the  Legislature,  of  some  obnoxious  or  unpopular  individual, 
whom  they  were  anxious  to  destroy :  this  too,  in  times  of  high  excitement,  pending 
before  a  Judge,  who  knew  that  anotner  Convention  would  probably  soon  occur ,^  with 
its  concomitant,  the  power  of  dbcharging  him  for  his  contumacy.  Where,  Sir,  is  the 
man  so  simple,  or  so  innocent  himself,  as  to  confide  in  such  a  tribunal  ?  Where  is  the 
Judge,  imbued  with  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  who  could  raise  his  head  erect  above 
the  storm,  *'  while  round  his  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread,"  and  shield  the  per- 
secuted and  innocent  accused,  when  the  whole  community  demanded  the  sacrince  ? 
Without  such  Judges — Judges  who  could  stem  such  a  torrent,  no  Government  is  worth 
a  rush — and  such  Judges  you  cannot  have,  without  rendering  them  co-ordinate  with, 
and  not  subservient  to,  the  Legislature — not  dependent  on  the  breath  of  popular  ^h 
plause,  more  fickle  than  the  winds.  Such  Judges  we  have  seen,  Sir — sucii  I  hope 
long  to  see.  In  this  State,  at  least,  we  have  all  read  a  lesson  on  this  subject,  which 
on  my  mind  has  left  an  indelible  impression — it  has  been  lost,  I  apprehend,  on  none. 
We  have  seen  an  individual  prosecuted,  with  all  the  weight  of  the  United  States  Go- 
vernment— ^the  entire  influence  of  the  State  of  Virginia — and  last,  not  least,  the  spirit 
of  a  dominant  party,  excited  by  recent  conflict,  and  flushed  with  recent  victory — a 
party  constituting  a  majority,  which  looked  down  all  opposition — all  exerted  in  com- 
oination  to  crush  the  accused.  Not  one  found  to  sustain  him — and  when  the  indivi- 
dual, who  would  have  presumed  to  say  a  word  against  his  conviction,  would  have  been 
politically  denounced — perhaps  torn  to  pieces  by  a  mob !  The  Judge,  whose  firmness 
of  purpose  and  integrity  of  motive,  would  not  permit  him  to  moura  or  fabricate  Imob 
to  compass  the  conviction  of  the  accused,  (morally  guil^,  as  he  no  doubt  was,)  he. 
Sir,  we  all  recollect,  was  at  the  moment  universally  execrated,  and  his  decisions  as- 
cribed to  corrupt  motives^  and  favouritism  to  the  accused.  What  now,  Sir,  is  the  opi- 
nion of  all  the  ablest  jurists  and  best  men  in  this  Union,  who,  since  the  storm  sub- 
sided, have  examined  the  report  of  this  celebrated  trial  ?  Is  it  not  without  an  excep- 
tion, that  the  Judge  who  then  presided,  adjudicated  every  legal  question  which  came 
before  him,  with  a  felicitous  accuracy,  almost  without  pairallel  in  Judicial  history  ? 

And  how,  Sir,  could  anj^  Judge,  however  physically  firm,  and  morally  correct,  (bnt 
dependent  on  the  daily  will  of  the  Grovemment)  have  ridden  out  such  a  storm  in 
safety  ?  Sir,  I  regard  this  trial,  as  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  history  of  the  liber- 
ties of  man.  This  is  the  kind  of  Judges  we  want.  One  who  dares  mterpose  the 
shield  of  the  laws  between  an  infuriated  Government,  and  the  hnn^lest  individual. 
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And  gach  w«  never  can  hare,  in  my  poor  judgment,  should  this  reeolotion  be  engrafted 
on  the  new  Ck>n8titution. 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  that,  as  to  the  hist  ckuse,  he  should  not  vote,  because  he  was  per- 
sonally interested  ;  but  on  striking  out  the  resolution  he  should  vote,  and  in  the  affir- 
mative. As  to  the  Judiciary  generally,  if  the  Legislature  should  continue  the  same 
Judicial  system  twenty  years,  they  would  ^et  no  better  Judges ;  no,  nor  so  good, 
though  he  was  one  of  them.  He  should  ti^e  no  steps  during  the  interregnum  to 
operate  on  the  Legblature.     He  was  no  electioneering  Jud^e. 

Mr.  Johnson  made  an  explanation  on  the  subject  of  his  amendment,  providing 
against  a  suspension  of  the  courts.  He  presumed  a  general  clause  would  be  added 
including  other  matter  together  with  this ;  and  the  whole  would  go  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

As  to  the  resolution  itself,  he  had  nothing  to  say  :  it  was  apparent  to  his  mind,  that 
the  independence  of  the  Judiciary  itself,  together  with  the  whole  corps  of  Judges, 
was  to  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  popular  clamour ;  and  so  strong  was  the  current 
against  them,  that  he  had  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  he  could  do  any  thing  to  prevent 
iL  He  would  not  waste  the  time  of  the  Convention  in  vain  and  unacceptable  debate. 

Mr.  Marshall  made  an  explanation  to  Mr.  Johnson,  relative  to  an  omission  of  his 
to  reply  to  a  quere  of  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  his  amendment,  and  gave  his 
reasons  for  beUeving  tliat  there  would  be  no  suspension  of  Judicial  duties  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  As  the  second  resolution  provided  the  time  when  the 
Judges  were  to  go  out  of  office,  he  presumed  the  implication  was,  that  they  were  to 
retam  their  office  until  that  time.  The  Constitution  would  change  nothing  but  what 
was  acpressly  changed. 

Mr.  Claytor  said,  he  had  not  been  one  of  those  who  were  so  wild  as  to  suppose 
that  the  Convention  would  deprive  the  country  for  one  moment  of  the  Judiciary  ee- 
tablishment — nor  was  he  so  wild  as  to  imagine  that  when  Inferior  Courts  were  esta- 
blished by  the  Constitution,  the  Judges  of  the  old  courts  could  claim  the  right  of  pre- 
■iding  in  the  new. 

Mr.  Stanard  opposed  the  resolution  as  transcending  the  powers  conferred  in  the 
Convention  by  the  people.  Thev  were  sent  to  amend  the  elementary  law  of  the 
Commonwealth;  that  was  their  plain  and  proper  function,  and  anv  rightful  exercise 
of  the  power  must  be  confined  to  that.  The  Convention,  if  it  had  power  to  disband 
the  Juoges,  had  power  to  declare  them  inelimble  :  if  it  might  attaint  them  in  their 
office,  it  might  in  their  estates.  This  would  be  exercising  all  the  power  of  condem- 
nation after  an  impeachment,  but  without  having  had  their  judgments  enlightened 
by  evidence.  All  would  shrink  from  an  attempt  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  in 
order  to  decide  whether  a  Judge  ought  to  be  ostracised,  and  yet  it  was  gravely  pro- 
posed to  go  to  judgment  without  any  inquiry  as  to  his  conduct.  A  large  majority 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Judges  had  faithfully  discharged  their  duty,  yet  they  were 
called  to  pass  sentence  of  eviction.  He  could  not  puffer  an  act  to  pass  without  re- 
cording his  pubUc  renunciation  of  all  participation  m  it — almost  every  State  in  the 
Union  had  amended  its  Constitution,  with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  and  yet 
such  a  measure  never  was  proposed  or  thought  of,  except  in  New  York ',  and  there, 
only  because  the  duties  of  the  Judicial  office  had  been  blended  with  the  most  delicate 
pohtical  trust.  The  effect]  of  which  was,  that  as  the  Judges  were  appointed  under 
political  views,  so  they  incurred  the  most  vehement  resentment  of  a  victorious  and 
dominant  party.  Hence  the  Convention  of  1821,  in  which  the  first  measure  was  to 
divorce  the  Judicial  office  fix>m  this  connexion  with  the  pohtics  of  the  State.  Yet 
even  here,  reckless  as  the  spirit  of  party  was  supposed  to  be,  such  a  measure  as  cut- 
ting off  the  Judges  by  proscription,  was  never  so  much  as  proposed  or  thought  of. 
They  preferred  uie  administration  of  justice  to  the  gratification  of^  personal  vengeance, 
and  inej  suffered  the  Chancellor  of  the  State  to  mscharge  his  duties  until  the  Con- 
stitutional restriction  as  to  age  compelled  him  to  retire  from  office.  And  as  to  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  they  were  getting  rid  of  by  a  new  modification  of  that 
Court,  but  not  by  a  naked  act  of  power  tummg  them  out  of  office.  Mr.  S.  bore 
honourable  testimony  to  the  assiduity  and  talent  displayed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  remonstrated  warmly  aeainst  the  idea  of  turning  off  aU  the  Judges  witnout  a 
charge  against  them.  He  thought  the  violence  of  such  a  proceeding  equalled  only 
by  the  weakness  of  the  reasons  given  in  support  of  it  He  took  up  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Powell,  and  argued  to  shew  that  they  furnished  no  excuse  whatever  for  so  arbi- 
trary an  act.  As  to  the  hope  that  thev  would  be  re-appointed  by  the  Legislature,  it 
was  only  saying,  that  they  would  permrm  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice  in  the  hope  that 
the  Legislature  would  redress  the  wrong. 

He  denied  that  those  who  were  infirm  or  disabled,  whose  situation  claimed  sympa- 
thy and  tenderness,  would  have  their  feelings  soothed  by  being  dismissed  only  in 
company  with  all  the  rest :  because  an  omission  of  them  when  me  others  should  be 
re-appointed,  especially  afler  the  ground  had  expressly  been  avowed,  that  all  who 
were  competent  and  worthy  JudgM  would  certainly  be  re-appointed,  would  wound 
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them  quite  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  excluded  wtiile  others  were  retained.  But 
suppose  the  effect  to  be  difierent,  where  was  the  morality  of  doing  an  act  of  flagrant 
injustice  to  all,  for  the  sake  of  shielding  the  feelings  of  a  few  ? 

Mr.  S.  concluded  by  recapitulating  the  ground  he  had  taken,  and  presenting  them 
in  one  final  appeal  to  tlie  Convention,  against  what  he  conceived  so  flagrant  an  onl- 
rage  on  duty  and  propriety. 

Mr.  Green  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  omit  ^ving  his  vote. 

Mr.  Scott  then  addressed  the  Convention  as  tollows : 

It  is  with  infinite  reluctance,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  day,  when  so  much  impatience 
is  manifested  by  the  House,  that  I  ask  its  attention  ibr  a  single  moment.  The  pecu- 
liar relation  in  which  I  stand  to  the  resolution  under  consideration,  makes  it  a  duty 
which  I  owe  to  myself  and  to  the  House,  ailer  the  strong  appeals  of  its  opposers,  to 
throw  myself  on  the  indulgence  of  the  Hoase  for  a  few  moments.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  attempt  a  laboured  argument,  much  less  a  reply  to  those  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  resolution,  but  will  explain,  very  briefly,  some  of  the  reasons  which 
have  influenced  me. 

I  was  the  mover  of  the  resolution  in  the  Select  Committee.  I  am  nevertheless  one 
of  those  who  estimate  the  value  of  an  independent  Judiciary  above  all  price.  Sir,  I 
will  vote  for  any  Constitution  which  any  portion  of  tliis  House  may  propose,  with  an 
independent  Judiciary, -in  preference  to  any  Constitution  which  any  otlier  portion  of 
this  House  can  propose  with  a  dependent  Judiciary.  It  has  long  been  my  settled 
opinion,  that  the  blessings  of  free  Government,  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  especially  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  cannot  long  be  secured  by  any 
form  of  Government  without  an  able  and  upright  bench ;  and  that  such  an  one  can 
only  be  obtained  by  making  the  Judges  independent.  I  do  not  mean  an  indepen- 
dence of  the  ordinary  appomting  power. 

We  are  assembled  here  as  the  representatives  of  a  people  having  an  existing  social 
system,  consisting  of  a  body  of  laws,  fundamental  and  ordinary,  and  a  set  ra  func- 
tionaries to  carry  those  laws  into  operation.  Our  task  is  to  recommend  to  that  people 
such  changes  in  their  social  system  as  we  think  conducive  to  their  happiness.  We 
may  recommend  it  to  them  to  change  their  fundamental  law,  their  ordmary  laws,  or 
to  dismiss  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  their  servants.  I  think  it  expedient  to  recommend 
to  them  to  dismiss  their  Judges.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think,  that  under  the 
existing  Constitution,  or  any  Constitution  which  declares  that  the  Judges  shall  hold 
their  office  during  good  behaviour,  a  Judge  can  be  deprived  of  his  office  hy  abolishing 
his  court.  I  cannot  perceive  the  distinction  between  taking  the  man  from  the  office, 
and  taking  the  office  from  the  man.  The  consequence,  to  my  apprehension,  is  the 
same  in  either  case.  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  order,  if  I  were  to 
take  yoQ  out  of  that  Chair,  and  I  cannot  perceive  how  I  should  be  less  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  order,  if  I  were  to  take  the  chair  from  under  you.  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, rendered  it  necessary,  if  it  be  proper  that  the  present  Judges  should  be  removed, 
that  their  removal  should  be  effected  by  a  constitutional  provision.  Such  a  provision 
is  no  longer  necessary,  after  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the  first  resolution : 
under  that  provision,  the  Judges  may  at  any  time  be  legislated  out  of  office.  It  is 
under  a  faint  hope,  that  that  amendment  may  not  receive  the  final  sanction  of  thii 
House,  that  I  am  induced  to  say  any  thing  on  the  resolution  under  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  our  present  Judicial  s;^stem  has  not 
accomplished  the  end  proposed — a  speedy  and  satisfactory  administration  of  justice. 
This  failure  must  arise  either  from  a  defect  in  the  system,  or  fit)m  the  fault  of  the 
Judges,  or  both.  If  it  be  attributable  to  the  defects  of  the  system,  then  it  is  desirable 
that  the  Legislature  should  have  free  scope  to  amend  it.  We  should  not  impose  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  suiting  the  system  to  the  Judges,  but  enable  them  to  select 
Judges  to  suit  a  system,  which,  in  their  wisdom,  shall  seem  best.  If  it  arises  from 
the  fault  of  the  Judges,  then  they  ought  to  be  removed.  Sir,  if  I  believed  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  party  spirit  or  faction,  or  a  personal  dislike  to  the  Judges  mingled  in  thia 
matter,  or  would  enter  into  the  question  of  their  re-appointment,  I  should  be  the  last 
man  in  the  Convention  to  propose  such  a  measure.  1  believe  that  all  of  them  who 
are  worthy,  will  be  re-appointed.  It  is  because  I  believe  the  public  good  requires  it, 
that  I  proposed  the  resolution  under  consideration.  But  whilst  I  feei  it  my  duty  to 
make  this  sacrifice,  of  individuals  to  the  public  good,  for  such  I  consider  it,  I  am  for 
making  compensation  to  such  as  shall  not  be  re-appointed,  so  far  as  money  can  com- 
pensate. I  prefer  an  amendment  which  shall  make  it  obligatory  on  the  Legislature 
to  make  that  compensation,  and  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  voted  against  the 
resolution  because  that  amendment  failed.  Subsequent  reflection  induces  me  to  vote 
for  the  resolution,  provided  the  latter  clause  of  it  be  retained.  I  consider  that  claase 
a  declaration  of  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  the  Legislature  ought  to  make 
compensation ;  and  relying  that  a  recommendation  from  sucn  a  quarter  will  not  be 
unheeded,  I  am  content,  though  reluctantly,  to  take  the  resolution  as  it  stands.  But 
if  that  clause  be  stricken  out,  I  shall  vote  against  the  resolution.    Such  a  proriaioD 
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ean  hare  no  tendency  to  introduce  the  moch  dreaded  pension  system.  As  a  removal 
of  the  Judges  op  the  one  hand,  by  an  exertion  of  the  primary  soTerekrn  power  of  the 
people,  does  not  impair  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary,  so  on  the  other,  a  com- 
pensation allowed  by  the  same  power  to  those  who  may  not  be  re-appointed,  can  fur- 
nish no  precedent  to  the  ordinary  Legislature  for  the  establishment  of  pensions  and 
sinecures. 

The  question  was  at  length  taken  en  striking  out  the  clause  which  declares  that 
«  the  Legislature  majr  cause  to  be  paid  to  such  of  them  as  shdl  not  be  re-appointed, 
such  sum  as,  from  their  age,  infirmities  and  past  services,  shall  be  deemed  reasonable.'* 

And  decided  as  follows  by  ayes  and  noes : 

Jiyu — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Dromgoole,  Alexander, 
Goode,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin, 
M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant, 
Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Fitzhugh,  Mason  of  Frederick,  George,  M'Millan, 
Campbell  of  Washin^n,  Byars,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Mathews,  Oglesby, 
Laidley,  Summers,  Aiorgon,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Tazewell,  Campbell  of  Bedibrd, 
Claytor,  Saunders,  Branch,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,.  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon, 
Thompson  and  Bates — 50. 

jVbes — Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Marshall,  Tyler, 
Johnson,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Mercer, 
Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Nay  lor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton, 
Moiris,  Grarnett,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Duncan,  See,  Doddridge,  Wilson,  Barbour  of 
Culpeper,  Scott,  Lovall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Massie,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes, 
BMy  and  Perrin— 43. 

So  the  clause  was  stricken  out 

Tlv  question  was  then  put  on  destroying  the  whole  resolution  by  striking  out  the 
word  "Resolved,"  when, 

Mri  Summers  observed,  that  his  opinions  had  been  in  harmony  with  the  reeolati<m: 
That  ne  came  to  the  House  intending  to  vote  for  it,  and  notwithstanding  the  argu- 
ments which  he  had  heard,  his  opinions  remained  unchanged,  although  not  entirely 
unshaken  -,  he  however  felt  much  deference  and  respect  for  the  example  of  the  gen- 
tlemen over  the  way,  (Jud^e  Coalter  and  Judge  Green,)  and  had  determined  not  to 
TOte  on  the  question,  should  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  House  to  excuse  him.  Where* 
upon  he  was  excused. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

,dM0»— Messrs.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Mar^ 
iiMm,  Nicholas,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claibcmie, 
Urquhart,  Logran,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Mercer,  Henderson,  Cooke,  Griggs, 
Naylor,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Morris,  Gamett,  Scott,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Pleasants,  Bates, 
Neale  and  Rose— 32. 

JVoM — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Tyler, 
Clopton,  Anderson,  Cofiman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith, 
Miner,  Baxter,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Venable,  Fitzhugh,  Osborne,  Powell, 
Mason  of  Frederick,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  McMillan,  Campbell  of  Washington, 
Byars,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Cloyd,  Uhapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley, 
See,  Doddridge,  Morgran,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Taze- 
well, Lovall,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Branch,  Townes,  Cabell, 
Martin,  Stuart,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Joynes,  Bayly  and  Perrin — 59. 

So  the  resolution  was  retained,  except  the  last  clause.     It  reads  as  follows : 

<'  But  the  Legislature  may  cause  to  bo  paid  to  such  of  them  as  shall  not  be  re-ap- 
pointed, such  sum  as,  from  Uieir  age,  infirmities,  and  past  services,  shall  be  deemed 
reasonable.'* 

The  third  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  without  amendment  as  follows : 

"  Resolved^  That  tlie  present  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Judges  of  the  Gene* 
ral  Court  and  Chancellors,  shall  remain  in  office  until  tlie  expiration  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Legislature  elected  under  the  new  Constitution,  and  no  longer." 

Mr.  Doddric^e  now  moved  the  consideration  of  his  resolution  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  Giles  moved  an  adjournment,  but  it  was  negatived. 

Mr.  D.  having  withdrawn  his  motion, 

The  eighth  resolution  of  the  Judicial  Committee  was  then  read  as  follows : 

<'  Resowed,  That  Judges  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  General  As- 
sembly :  but  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  each  House  must  concur  in  such  vote, 
and  the  cause  of  removal  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  each.  The  Judge  against 
w^am  the  Legislature  is  about  to  proceed,  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accompanied 
^^^^^IK^^  <^3[  of  the  causes  alleged  tor  his  removal,  at  least  twenty  days  before  tne  day 
"'^^      on  which  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  act  thereupon." 

Mr.  Btuart  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the  following  words,  *'  and 
the  cause  of  soeh  removal  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  each.    The  Judge  against 
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whom  the  Leffisl&ture  is  about  to  proceed,  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accompanied 
with  a  copy  of  the  causes  alleged  for  his  removal,  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day 
on  which  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  act  thereupon.'* 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  count.    And  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Doddridge's  resolution  was  now  taken  up,  and  afler  having  been  amended  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Summers,  by  striking  out  the  words  "  and  proposed  in  it,"  was 
agreed  to.  The  blank  for  the  number  of  the  Committee,  was  filled  with  the  word 
"  seven."    And  the  House  then  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  December  30, 1829. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o*clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Armstrong  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  announced  as  composing  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  dravgM  the  new  Constitution,  and  submit  it  to  the  Convention,  viz : 

Messrs.  Doddridge,  Madison,  Marshall,  Johnson,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Tazewell 
and  Cooke. 

Mr.  Stuart  of  Patrick  called  up  the  resolution  he  had  some  days  since  ofiered,  and 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table :  and  said,  that  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  for 
whose  judgment  he  entertained  the  highest  respect,  he  had  modified  his  resolution  so 
as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  have  power  to  provide  by  law,  that  no  person  shall 
be  capable  of  holding  or  being  elected  to  any  post  of  profit,  trust  or  emolument,  civil 
or  military,  under  the  Government  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  hereafler  fight 
a  duel,  or  send  or  accept  a  challenge  to  %ht  a.  duel,  the  probable  issue  of  which  may 
or  might  be  the  death  of  the  challenger  or  challenged,  or  who  shall  be  a  second  to 
either  party,  or  shall  in  any  manner  aid  or  assist  in  such  duel,  or  shall  be  knowingly 
the  bearer  of  such  challenge  or  acceptance :  and  every  person  who  shall  be  elected  or 
appointed  as  aforesaid,  shiUl,  before  he  enters  upon  tlie  duties  of  his  office,  take  such 
oath  as  is  or  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  declaring  that  he  has  not  violated  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution ;  but  no  person  shall  be  so  disqualified  by  reason  of  his  having 
heretofore  fought  such  duel,  or  sent  or  accepted  such  challenge,  or  been  second  in 
such  duel,  or  been  the  bearer  of  such  challenge  or  acceptance." 

Mr.  Stuart  observed,  that  the  good  eflfects  of  the  existing  anti-duelling  law  were 
universally  admitted,  and  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  Uiat  it  addressed  itself  to 
tiie  ambition  of  that  class  of  persons  who  were  most  frequently  engaged  in  this  prac- 
tice. The  reason  he  had  so  modified  the  resolution  as  to  include  seconds  as  well  as 
principals,  was  this,  that  many  a  high-minded  man  would  disregard  any  evil  conse- 
quences interposed  in  his  way ^  if  they  extended  to  himself  alone^  while  the  same  man, 
under  the^same  provocation,  nught  hesitate  at  involving  a  friend  m  the  punishment  of 
disfranchisement,  by  asking  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  field. 
^  Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  in  one  part  of  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  by  this  resolu- 
tion, he  most  fully  and  heartily  concurred :  it  was  that  clause  which  went  to  extend 
an  amnesty  to  those,  generally  very  young  and  inconsiderate  men,,  who  had  become 
disfranchised  by  the  operation  of  tne  act  of  1810.  But  he  was  opposed  to  the  other 
part  of  it,  which  referred  to  that  act  (now  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  and  liable 
to  be  repealed)  and  made  it  a  constitutional  provision,  disqualifying  those  on  whom  it 
had  taken  effect  for  all  time  to  come.  He  considered  this  in  utter  contrariety  to  all 
correct  notions  of  political  justice,  which  required  that  there  should  be  no  crime,  for 
the  pardon  of  which  some  provision  should  not  be  made  by  law. 

Even  treason,  a  crime  which  aimed  at  the  existence  of  Government,  and  of  society 
itself,  was  not  placed  beyond  the  scope  of  this  principle  :  for,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  indeed  the  Government  of  every  civilized  nation  in  the  world,  had 
provided  some  authority  by  which  it  might  be  pardoned.  And  it  must  necessarily  be 
so.  For,  as  the  purpose  of  punishment  was  in  no  case  the  mere  infliction  of  pain,  or 
gratification  of  personal  vengeance,  but  alone  the  public  good,  by  the  prevention  of 
crimes,  it  might  often  be  as  essential  to  the  public  good  that  treason  should  be  par- 
doned, as  that  it  should  be  punished.  Punishment,  when  inflicted  deliberately  by  ra- 
tional and  reflecting  men,  and  pronounced  by  a  Judge,  as  the  organ  of  the  law,  was 
intended  as  an  example  and  warning,  to  deter  others  from  tlie  commission  of  the  like 
offences.  This  was  its  object,  and  the  whole  of  its  legitimate  object :  and  there  was 
net  a  crime  in  the  decalogue,  whether  treason,  murder,  arson,  or  any  other  heinous 
offence,  to  which  there  was  not  authority  in  the  Government  to  extend  the  hand  of 
pardon.  Tet  this  single  crime  was  to  be  made  an  exception  !  The  pursuit  of  notions 
of  honor,  (fidse  honor,  and  mistaken  notions,  if  gentlemen  would  have  it  so,)  to  which 
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the  young,  the  inexperienced,  and  the  high-spirited,  were  the  moet  natimllv  e^pased ; 
this  was  to  be  pronounced  an  offence  for  which  no  mercy  was  to  be  provided  by  wmy 
authority  in  the  Commonwealth.  Mr.  L.  said,  he  was  not  going  to  impeach  the  policy 
of  the  anti-duellinff  law.  He  had  on  that  subject  his  own  fixed  opinions ;  but  they 
were  so  dissented  from  by  most  of  his  friends,  that  he  should  not  intrude  them  on  the 
Convention,  as  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  would  be  found  to  concur  with 
him.  He  went  on  the  supposition  that  that  law  was  politic,  just  and  wise.  It  had,  in 
its  practical  operation,  prevailed  in  a  great  degree  to  discourage  the  practice  of  duel- 
^  ling,  and  its  operation  would  probably  continue  to  do  so,  until  all  these  notions  of  fiUse 
honor  were  obliterated  from  the  human  heart  and  understanding.  But  Mr.  L.  de> 
manded  to  know  on  what  principle  it  was  just  and  right,  that  a  boy  of  ei^^teen,  or  a 
youth  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  old,  who  felt  t£it  he  had  been  aggrieved,  who 
was  sensitive  to  the  disgrace  of  an  insult,  (to  him  the  strongest  feeling  m  the  world,) 
and  had  under  such  teelinm  called  for  what  he  had  been  taught  to  consider  as 
honorable  satisfaction — wheuer  he  had  shed  one  single  drop  of  blood  or  no— must  be 
disfranchised  ?  called  off  from  all  the  paths  of  honorable  ambition,  from  all  hope  of 
distinction  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  no  reserve  allowed  for  the  possibiUty  of 
pardon  ?  He  could  conceive  of  a  case,  nav,  he  knew  of  many  cases,  where  youtlui  of 
the  first  talents,  of  the  highest  integrity,  of  the  truest  honor,  of  the  warmest  patriotism, 
ves,  and  of  the  very  finest  feelings  of  humanity  that  ever  inhabited  the  human  breast, 
had  been  deprived  by  the  existing  law  of  all  place  in  the  public  confidence,  and  all 
hope  of  pubuc  employment,  lie  was  not  for  aboUshing  the  law.  Let  that  act  remaia 
in  the  code ;  its  enects,  though  they  might  be  severe,  were  not  remediless :  a  pardon 
might  be  granted  after  a  term  of  years.  Let  the  man,  who  in  his  heedless  youth  had 
committed  such  an  offence,  but  who  had  afterward,  by  diligent  application,  and  an  un- 
stained course  of  conduct,  prepared  himself  for  every  deputment  of  the  service  of  the 
State,  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Legislature,  and  let  the  hand  of  pardon  at  length  be 
extended  to  receive  him.  They  were  taught,  on  the  highest  of  aU  authori^,  that  re- 
pentance won  the  favor  of  Almighty  God;  and  that  the  penitent  criminal  might  be 
met  by  that  favour,  even  at  the  very  moment  he  was  expiating,  with  his  li£9,  his  of* 
fences  against  the  laws  of  both  God  and  man.  But  this  crime,  arising  firom  an  excess, 
or  a  misapprehension  of  true  honor,  was  one  on  which  none  could  look  with  such  hos- 
tility as  to  oelieve  its  punishment  ought  to  be  absolute,  irremediable,  unending  disfran- 
chisement. Mr.  L.  said,  he  was  very  sure  the  gentleman  from  Patrick  couldnot,  aad 
did  not,  concur  in  his  own  personal  feelings,  with  the  tone  and  aspect  of  the  resolu- 
tion he  had  offered.  That  gentleman  saw  and  felt,  he  was  well  persuaded,  the  justice 
and  propriety  of  extending  mercy  to  those  who  had  heretofore  been  guilty  of  this  of- 
fence. And  feeling  thus,  how  could  he  think  it  right  to  enact  an  endless  exclusion 
to  all  others  who  should  in  like  manner  offend,  though  they  miffht  afterwards  atone 
for  the  crime  by  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  of  the  most  useful  and  exemplary  life 
and  deportment  ?  All  he  asked  was,  that  the  State  should  act  in  the  same  manner, 
whatever  that  might  be,  toward  those  who  should  offend  thereafter,  as  toward  those 
who  had  offendea  theretofore.  The  number,  thus  far,  was  not  large :  it  was,  compa- 
ratively, very  small — very  small,  indeed.  He  knew  of  but  three  or  four  persona  so 
situated ;  and  in  every  instance,  they  were  persons  who  stood  now  in  such  a  relation 
to  society,  that  every  body— every  body — without  hesitation,  would  say,  that  the  pun- 
bhment  ou^ht  to  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  L.  said,  that  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  when  he  was  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  State.  A  young  gentleman,  than  whom,  none  ever  possessed  a 
kinder  heart — a  temper  less  disposed  to  injure  any  one — nay,  than  whom,  none  ever 
possessed  more  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  toward  the  whole  race,  was  insulted 
grievously.  He  had  himself  been  present,  when  the  insult  was  given,  and  a  more 
unindurable  one,  he  had  never  witnessed  in  his  life ;  and  he  had  resented  it  by  chal- 
lenging the  offender.  He  would  not  sny ,  that  it  was  right  to  do  so :  but  this  he  would 
say,  that  at  that  young  man's  time  of  life,  he  should  have  acted  precisely  in  the  same 
way,  or  even  worse.  The  consequence  was,  his  exclusion  from  all  pubhc  afiaira :  and 
the  exclusion  had  embittered  the  residue  of  his  Ufe.  (He  was  now  no  more.)  Why 
was  such  a  young  man  denied  all  hope  of  serving  his  country  ?  What  crime  had  he 
committed  ?    He  had  sent  a  challenge.    That  was  his  whole  offence. 

Mr.  L.  concluded,  by  expressing  his  hope,  that  an  amnes^  would  be  extended  ta 
all  past  offenders,  and  that  the  Legislature  would  be  left  at  liberty  to  grant  a  similar 
amnesty,  when  it  should,  on  the  whole,  judge  it  to  be  expedient  That  was  the  trae 
and  just  ffrouud  on  which  to  place  the  matter.  Let  it  not  be,  that  in  Virginia,  the 
offence  of  sending  a  chaUengey  was  the  only  one  which  could  receive  no  pardtm  on 
earth :  while  murder,  treason,  perjury,  uid  every  other  possible  crime,  were  placed 
within  the  reach  of  mercy. 

Mr.  Leigh  tlien  moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by  striking  out  all  that  part  of  it, 
which  had  a  prospective  operation. 
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Mr.'  Naylor  Mid,  Vul%  the  object  of  the  gentleman  conld  easily  be  obtained,  by  an 
amendment  which  he  held  in  hie  hand,  and  which  he  should  presently  offer.  He 
lelt  great  anxiety,  that  such  a  provision  as  was  proposed,  should  be  introduced  into 
the  Uonstttntion.  His  reasons  were  simple  and  obvious.  He  should  be  very  willing 
to  leave  the  subject  to  Legislative  controul ;  but  he  had  often  trembled  for  the  exis- 
tence of  the  present  law,  which  was,  in  its  operation,  so  efficient  and  so  salutary,  and 
which  had,  he  was  confident,  preserved  alreadv  many  valuable  lives  to  the  Republic. 
He  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  to  the  very  different  state  of  thin^,  which 
had  taken  place  since  that  law  had  been  passed,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  had  ex- 
isted previously.  Formerly,  hardly  a  post  arrived,  that  did  not  bring  the  intelligence 
o(  the  fall  of  some  promising  young  man,  the  hope  of  his  friends  and  of  his  country. 
These  were  the  very  class  most  exposed  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  false  and  imaginary 
honour.  Tet,  every  Session,  the  roost  powerfbl  effi>rts  had  been  made  to  repeal  the 
law,  all  founded  on  the  plea,  that  it  was  unconstUutional.  H  was  to  remove  tnat  plea 
iforever,  that  Mr.  N.  wished  to  see  the  provision  in  the  Constitution.  The  most  pow- 
erful tuents  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  question,  and  he  feared  lest  some  day 
they  might  succeed.  Make  the  law  constitutional,  and  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  on 
the  subject.  The  law  was  founded  in  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  evil  had  before 
remained  without  restraint  The  laws  against  murder  were  virtually  repealed :  and 
no  remedy  seemed  possible,  till  they  resorted  to  one  strong  passion  to  counterbalance 
the  force  of  another.  The  passion  which  led  men  to  pursue  the  phantom — honour — 
(not  always  a  phantom,  but  such,  certainly,  in  the  bloody  field  of  the  duellist)— could 
<mlj^  be  met  and  counteracted  by  that  equally  strong  passion,  which  led  men  to  seek 
distinction  in  public  life :  and,  happilv,  both  passions  usually  inhabited  the  same  breast. 
Few  feH  in  duels,  but  such  as  looked  forward  to  the  possession  of  office  in  some  form: 
and  many  such  were  eminently  fitted  to  serve  their  country  in  public  stations.  ^ 

Mr.  N.  offered  his  amendment,  but  withdrew  and  modified  it,  so  as  to  appear  in  the 
following  form : 

"  ResMvedf  That  a  provision  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  Constitution,  declaratory  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  entitled  <<  an  act  to  suppress 
duelling ;"  bat  extending  a  general  pardon  to  all  offenders  against  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  up  to  the  present  pericwi.'* 

Mr.  Leigh,  who  had  at  first  agreed  to  withdraw  his  motion  to  strike  out,  after  the 
amendment  had  been  modified,  renewed  it.  His  object  was  to  secure  an  amnesty,  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  to  leave  the  entire  subject  to  the  Legislature  as  to  the  fUture. 
Mr.  Stuart  said,  that  he  believed  it  to  be  universally  agreed,  that  duelling  was  a  per- 
nicious and  barbarous  practice,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed.  He  united  in  the  opinion 
which  had  been  expressed,  as  to  the  salutary  operation  of  the  statute  on  the  subject ; 
and  believed,  that  but  for  the  doubt  which  had  been  started,  as  to  its  constitutionality, 
that  law  would,  by  this  time,  have  succeeded  in  wholly  suppressing  the  practice.  But, 
■o  long  as  the  Legislature  should  be  clothed  with  power  to  pardon  duellists,  the  prac- 
tice would  continue  to  prevail.  He  wished  to  shut  the  door  effectually  against  it. 
The  object  of  his  resolution  was  prevention,  not  punishment.  His  hope  was,  that 
public  opinion  would  gradually  be  corrected.  If  children  were  to  be  educated  under 
the  idea  that  to  send  or  accept  a  challenge  would  disqualify  a  man  for  all  objects  of 
ambition,  they  would  be  fi^e  from  much  of  the  temptation  of  committing  that  offence. 
But  they  had  formerly  been  taught  that  they  were  bound  to  resent  an  insult,  and  that 
fighting  a  duel  set  a  seal  on  them  as  men  of  honour  and  men  of  courage.  No  won- 
d^,  that  such  a  persuasion  should  exert  a  powerful  effect  on  young  and  ardent  minds. 
Mr.  S.  said  he  saw  no  necessity  for  any  constitutional  amnesty.  If  that  was  all  that 
was  to  be  left  in  the  resolution ;  he  should  prefer  leaving  the  whole  subject  to  the  Le- 
ffislatttre.  If  pardon  was  to  be  provided  by  the  Constitution,  each  offender  would  be- 
lieve that  if  he  fought  he  should  certainly  be  pardoned,  because  the  circumstances  of 
his  case  were  so  strong  that  the  Legislature  never  could  resist  them :  and  thus  the 
salutary  effect  of  the  statute  would  be  destroyed.  There  would  be  danger,  too,  of 
&voritism :  younff  men  of  family,  personally  known  to  the  Legislature,  and  allied  to 
«ome  of  the  members,  would  readily  be  excused,  while  others  more  obscure,  though 
not  more  guilty,  would  fall  under  the  full  operation  of  the  law.  He  wished  to  see  all 
put  upon  one  level;  and  let  all  know  that  if  they  would  thus  offend  against  societv, 
they  most  be  forever  excluded  firom  its  employment  in  any  public  station.  He  could 
not  agree  tO  either  of  the  amendments  proposed ;  he  thought  they  would  provide  no 
efiRBotual  check  to  the  evil.  He  was  opposed  to  allowing  any  amnesty,  unless  the 
resdne  of  his  reeolution  should  also  be  adopted. 

Mr.  M'Coy  said,  that  he  fiilt  reluctance  at  voting  for  any  oonstitutiona]  provision 
on  this  subject.  He  believed  much  good  had  been  done  by  the  law.  But  it  seemed 
to  him  that  unless  the  neigbouring  States,  and  other  nations  too,  would  all  agree  to 
make  similar  provisions  in  their  Constitutions,  it  would  be  placing  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia in  a  very  humiliating  condition.  They  would  be  liable  to  m  insulted  with  im- 
punity by  the  citizens  of  idl  the  neighbouring  States  and  of  all  aorrounding  nations. 
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He  thoufi^it  the  matter  otight  to  be  left  to  the  Le^latnre.  Let  them  repeal  tiieir 
statute,  i?  they  pleased.  £iBt  them  grant  pardons,  if  the^  pleased.  It  seemed  hard 
that  Virginians  must  bear  the  insults  of  all  that  chose  to  insult  them,  and  have  their 
hands  tied.  He  liked  to  see  the  citizens  of  their  State  put  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  citizens  of  other  States.  He  could  not  vote  for  the  resolution.  The  law  had 
done  good  at  home ;  but  it  had  had  an  unhappy  effect  on  the  citizens  of  Virginia  else- 
where. He  knew  that  some  gentlemen  had  felt  its  effects  in  a  very  painful  manner 
as  it  related  to  the  citizens  of  other  States.  He  was  for  striking  out  all  but  the 
amnesty. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Monongalia,  wished  to  offer  an  observation  or  two  in  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pendleton.  That  ^ntleman  thought  that  the  adoption  of^the  reso- 
lution would  place  the  people  of  Virginia  in  a  humiliating  attitude.  The  matter  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  veiy  different  light.  It  seemed  to  him,  that  in  adopting  such  a 
measure,  Virginia  was  leading  the  van  in  an  attempt  to  put  down  an  odious  practice, 
which  had  ori^nated  in  barbarous  ages,  and  in  defence  of  which  no  good  reason 
whatever  could  be  adduced :  in  so  doing,  he  thought,  she  had  acquired  more  immortal 
honour  than  by  all  her  other  achievments.  So  far  from  being  sunk  or  humiliated,  in 
his  view  she  was  elevated  as  a  State.  The  ^ntleman  seemed  to  suppose  tliat  Vir- 
ginians would  be  placed  in  a  degrading  situation,  and  be  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the 
citizens  of  other  States  and  nations,  unless  they  were  allowed  to  resort  to  ^e  pistol 
or  the  sword.  He  was  not  of  that  opinion.  Let  a  provision  be  introduced  into  the 
Constitution,  which  would  stamp  the  seal  of  perpetual  disfranchisement  on  all  who 
would  fight  a  duel — ^then  let  the  citizen  of  anotner  State  insult  him,  and  he  would 
look  down  upon  such  a  man  with  contempt.  He  should  say  to  such  a  man,  '<  You 
must  be  a  coward :  you  know  that  I  cannot  resent  your  behaviour  by  challenging  yon 


\.  they  could  do  would  avail  to  prevent  it.  The  gentle 
him  of  the  Quakers.  He  should  incline  a  good  deal  to  be  a  Quaker,  but  they  would 
not  fight.  Now,  if  all  other  nations  would  adopt  the  same  plan  j  if  they  would  all 
agree  to  do  away  with  wars  and  fighting,  then  he  should  turn  Quaker,  "but,  unless 
aU  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  all  other  nations  would  agree  to  the  bargain, 
he  would  not  consent  to  put  this  clause  into  the  Constitution.  The  gentleman  m>m 
Monongalia  had  reasoned  well.  He  entirely  agreed  with  him  that  the  man  who 
would  msult  a  Virginian,  whose  hands  were  tied,  must  be  a  dastard.  But  the  worst 
of  it  was,  there  would  always  be  such  dastards.  He  was  willing  to  leave  the  matter 
with  the  Legislature,  where  it  now  was.  Let  the  law  do  as  much  good  as  it  could. 
But  the  law  would  never  remedy  the  evil,  unless  public  opinion  went  with  the  law. 
He  believed  the  practice  was  going  down  fast.  By  putting  this  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution, he  queraed  whether  they  should  not  do  more  evu  than  good. 

Mr.  Stanard  said,  he  hoped  there  would  be  no  constitutional  provision  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  was  willing  to  leave  it  with  the  Legislature,  and  to  remove  the  doubts,  if 
any  existed,  as  to  the  authority  of  that  body  to  act  upon  it.  It  would  be  very  easy 
to  do  so :  and  with  that  view  he  moved  to  insert,  between  the  word  "  Resohed"  and 
the  words  which  immediately  followed  it,  these  words :  "  That  the  Legislature  shall 
have  power  to  declare  by  law,"  so  as  to  make  the  whole  resolution  read: 

''  Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  shall  have  power  to  declare  by  law,  that  no  person 
shall  be  capable  of  holding  or  being  elected  to  any  post  of  profit,  trust,  or  emolument, 
civil  or  military,  under  the  government  of  tliis  Commonwealth,  who  shall  hereafter 
fight  a  duel,  or  send  or  accept  a  challenge,  to  fight  a  duel,  the  probable  issue  of  which 
may  or  might  be  the  death  of  the  challenger  or  challenged,  or  who  shall  be  second  to 
either  party,  or  shall  in  any  manner  aid  or  assist  in  such  duel,  or  shall  be  knowin^y 
the  bearer  of  such  challenge  or  acceptance.  But,  no  person  shall  be  so  disqualified 
by  reason  of  his  having  heretofore  fought  such  duel,  or  sent  or  accepted  such  chal- 
lenge, or  been  second  in  such  duel,  or  been  the  bearer  of  such  challenge  or  acceptance." 

Mr.  Gordon  said,  that  during  the  time  he  had  been  in  the  Legislature  he  had  never 
heard  the  question  started  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute,  but  only  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  that  part  of  it  which  applied  to  members  of  the  Assembly,  and 
which  went  to  add  another  qualification  to  membership,  beyond  those  which  the  Con- 
stitution laid  down. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  that  he  had  heard  some  of  the  ablest  arguments  he  ever  had 
heard  in  the  Assembly  in  support  of  the  idea  which  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle 
said  he  had  never  heard  broached  there.  He  had  been  present  on  two  different  occa- 
sions when  an  appUcation  had  been  made  for  pardon,  and  he  had  resisted  both  appU- 
cations,  with  a  firm  determination,  if  possible,  to  cause  the  statute  to  re-act  on  public 
opinion.  He  liad  voted  with  a  heavy  heart.  He  had  heard  the  argument  the  gen- 
tleman from  Albemarle  said  he  had  never  heard,  and  that  fVom  able  Upe,  in  the  case 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  ftom  Chesterfield.     He  should  consider  it  a  Uassingto 
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have  all  doubts  of  a  consUtntioiial  kind  removed  from  the  act,  and  to  see  the  law  and 
public  opinion  moving  harmoniously  together. 

Mr.  Stuart  objected  to  Mr.  Stanard's  amendment,  as  not  being  imperative,  but  per- 
miasoiy  only.  If  it  was  only  said,  that  the  Legislature  might  pass  such  a  statute,  wen 
they  migfU  also  repeal  it  again.  He  wished  the  provision  to  be  permanent,  and,  there- 
fore, he  would  make  it  Constitutional. 

Mr.  Grordon  again  declared,  that  he  had  never  heard  the  opinion  advanced  in  the 
Legislature,  that  the  anti-duelling  act  was  unconstitutional  in  its  application  to  o£B- 
cers  of  the  Commonwealth  other  than  members  of  Assembly.  His  friend  from  Hano- 
ver, (looking  to  Mr.  Morris,)  would  be  able  to  support  him  in  this  view.  That 
ffentleman  had  made  an  able  report  on  the  subject,  but  the  votes  of  the  Assembly  had 
been  equally  divided,  and  it  was  not  adopted.  The  Session  following,  the  constitu- 
tional question  had  been  given  up,  and  the  opposition  was  grounded  on  considerations 
of  expediency. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  his  recollections  corresponded  exactly  with  the  statement  of 
tlie  gentleman  from  Albemarle.  He  had  been  himself  the  first  to  start  the  question  aa 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  Judge  Roane  had  been  asked  his  opinion,  and 
had  declared  that  the  law  would  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Thompson ;  but  the  under- 
standing was,  that  he  considered  it  as  unconstitutional,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  members 
of  the  Assembly.     Mr.  L.  said  he  should  vote  for  the  amendment  ofjVfr.  Stanard. 

Mr.  Morris  said,  that  the  gentleman  from  Brooke,  Mr.  Doddridge,  had  been  longer 
in  the  Legislature  than  he  had ;  but  for  himself  he  could  say  that  he  had  never  heard 
it  questioned,  but  the  Legislature  might  annex  such  a  test  as  was  required  by  the  anti- 
duelling  law  to  the  tenure  of  office  when  the  qualifications  were  presented  by  Uie 
Constitution.  In  the  case  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  referred  to,  the  unconsti- 
tutionality was  held  to  apply  only  where  no  qualifications  were  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution. But,  the  gentleman  was  certainly  mistaken  as  to  the  Legislature's  having  been 
equally  divided :  ue  gentleman  and  himself  had  been  able  to  get  no  more  than  forty- 
five  votes. 

Mr.  Doddridge  said,  they  were  all  agreed,  that  a  doubt  had  been  ar^ed  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law.  This  was  what  he  referred  to.  Possibfy  he  had** not 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  correctly. 

Mr.  Madison  said,  that  the  amendment  would  avoid  the  recognition  of  the  general 
power  of  disfranchisement,  as  residing  in  the  Legislature.  He  recollected,  that  afler 
the  suppression  of  Shay's  rebellion,  an  attempt  had  been  made  in  the  Legislature  of 
Massachudetts,  to  disfranchise  all  who  had  united  in  that  insurrection.  In  nigh  party 
times,  such  a  power  would  be  extremely  dangerous.  To  allow  this  power  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  was  one  thing  j  to  grant  it  in  all  cases,  was  a  very  different  thing.  All 
he  wished  was,  to  avoid  recognizing  in  the  Legislature  any  general  power  of  dis- 
franchisement. 

Mr.  Stanard  said,  he  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  approbation  of  the  venerable 
gentleman  from  Orange.  If  the  amendment  had  the  efiect  of  fettering  the  power  of 
the  Legislature  in  all  other  cases,  this  was  of  itself  a  strong  inducement  to  agree  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  there  was  one  part  of  the  resolution,  in  which  he  felt  much  inter- 
est. It  had  been  said,  that  the  Legislature  had  power  to  superadd  to  the  qualifica- 
tions for  ofiice,  where  qualifications  were  required  by  the  Constitution,  and  to  pre- 
scribe them  when  the  Constitution  had  prescribed  none.  He  had  always  thought  this 
a  j^reat  defect  in  the  existing  Constitution.  Certainly,  where  no  qualification  was 
laid  down  by  the  Constitution,  they  cOuld  not  rightfully  be  prescribed  by  tlie  Legisla- 
ture ;  and  when  the  Constitution  had  prescribed  them,  the  Legislature  had  no  ri^t  to 
extend  the  constitutional  requirement.  If  the  Constitution  declared,  that  in  order 
to  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Grovemor,  a  man  should  possess  such  and  such  Qualifi- 
cations, ne  who  possessed  them  ought  to  be  eligible,  and  the  Legislature  could  not 
require  any  thing  more,  by  any  act  of  its  own.  If  there  was  saiy  doubt  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  donstitution  ought  to  put  an  end  to  it.  He  considered  it  a  dangerous  doc- 
trine to  maintain  otherwise. 

Mr.  Randolph  addressed  the  House :  I  submit  to  the  venerable  gentleman  from 
Orange^ — and  to  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania,  whether  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Orange,  is  such  as  ought  to  have  so  deep  an  efiTect  on  the  gentleman 
from  Spottsylvania,  and  whetlier  it  be  not  in  truth  destructive  of  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  that  gentleman.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  on  this  subject,  and 
though  it  does  not  become  me  to  question  the  motives  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia — 
yet  rdo  verily  believe  that  the  anti-duelling  act  is  in  utter  subversion  of  every  fiin- 
damental  principle  of  free  Government,  isubmit  to  the  gentleman  fix>m  Spottsyl- 
vania whether  impowering  the  Legislature  to  visit  on  one  description  of  offences  this 
most  odious  of  all  punishments,  disfranchisement,  be  any  denial  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  power  to  extend  it  whithersoever  they  shall  please  ?  X  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Spottsylvania,  on  what  principle  the  Legislatare  htm  arrogated  to  itself  the  power  to 
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interpoM  in  this  manner,  on  thb  behalf,  which  will  not  imply  a  similar  power  to -in- 
terpose in  the  same  manner,  on  any  other  behalf?  The  eyils  of  such  a  pnnciple  have 
long  been  foreseen,  by  minds  infinitely  less  strong  and  less  clear  than  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Orange.    It  strikes  at  once  at  the  root  of  all  free  Government 

Mr.  President,  it  h^  been  my  misfortune  to  have  lived  in  an  age  of  fanaticism 
and  cant  And  I  would  ^  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  to  find  a  refuge,  if 
there  be  one,  from  this  spirit  of  fanaticism  and  this  spirit  of  cant.  Sir,  why  not  at 
once  embody  the  entire  decalogue  ?  Aye  and  the  whole  Bible — Old  and  New  Testa* 
ments-— and  a  system  of  philosophy  into  the  bargain — and  gulph  down  the  whole  at 
one  oath  ?  The  power  is  the  same.  The  principle  is  the  same.  Sir,  do  you  not  be* 
lieve — nay— do  you  not  know — that  there  are  persons  in  this  Assembly,  who  believe 
in  their  consciences,  that  to  hold  a  human  being  in  bondage  is  a  crime  of  the  blackest 
die,  not  a  whit  inferior  to  murder  itself?  This  spirit  of  fanaticism  is  spreading — and 
it  is  one  of  the  strongest  feelings  that  exists  amone  men,  when  once  it  ffets  the  upper 
band.  Suppose  it  should  choose  to  prescribe  an  oaw,  that  a  man  never  had  held,  and 
never  would  hold  a  human  being  m  bondage — and  this  on  pain  of  disqualification 
from  all  offices  under  the  Commonwealth  ?  Is  not  that  an  ofience  as  much  in  the  teeth 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  of  the  great  and  sweeping  principles  it  lays  down,  as  to  all 
men  being  by  nature  equally  free  ?  Then,  conceive  to  yourself  a  Wilberforce,  or  a 
Master  Stephen,  setting  forth  before  the  House  of  Burgesses^  the  horrors  of  this  op- 
pressive, this  unjust,  this  nefarious,  this  bloody,  this  cruel,  this  anti-christian  practice, 
of  holding  men  and  women  in  bondage.  Sir,  no  matter  to  what  |>oint  it  blows,  this 
tornado  of  fanaticism  sweeps  all  before  it.  Mr.  President,  was  there  ever  a  Coinstitu- 
tion  on  earth  that  gave  the  Legislature  power  to  punish  particular  offences  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  ?  Is  it  not  an  anomaly  ?  Was  such  a  thing  ever  heard  of  in  any  nation, 
civilized,  or  uncivilized  ?  In  Christendom,  or  Heathennesse  ?  Leave  this  whole  matter 
where  it  is. — Sir,  I  am  not  so  much  surprised  at  seeing  some  men  taking  this  course. 
But  when  I  see  men  for  whose  characters  I  feel  the  most  profound  respect,  leading 
themselves  to  a  particular  purpose,  at  the  expense  of  the  great  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  free  Government,  what  am  I  to  think  ?  Sir,  the  Convention  have  no  nght  to 
put  any  such  clause  into  the  Constitution.  As  was  veiy  truly  observed,  they  have  th^ 
power  to  do  it ;  but  they  have  not  the  right,  nor  a  shadow  of  right.  Why  single  out 
this  particular  class  of  offences  ?  The  traitor,  who  has  plotted  the  re-introduction  of 
the  Tarquins  into  the  Capitol,  he  is  not  pronounced  unpardonable :  you  do  not  tender 
to  him.  an  oath  that  he  has  never  plotted  to  overturn  jour  Government — ^he  is  not  to 
be  put  to  the  torture  by  an  oath— ))ut. your  oath  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  th^  Spanish 
Inquisition — ^it  puts  the  man  of  virtue  only  to  the  torture,  and  passes  over  the  ruf^ 
fian  and  assassin.  It  offers  a  premium  for  cowardice — a  premium  for  iiilsehood— ra 
premium  for  servility — a  premium  for  slander — a  premium  for  all  that  is  base  and  ab- 
ject in  human  character. 

Sir,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  with  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  that 
place  a  man's  honour  in  one  scale,  and  all  the  offices  in  the  gifl  of  King  or  Keisar  in 
the  other,  and  a  man  of  honour  would  spurn  them  all  in  comparison  with  his  violated 
feelings  and  his  violated  reputation.  Never  was  there  such  a  test  attempted  under 
the  sun — never  at  least  in  any  (xovemment  that  arrogated  to  itself  the  character  of  a 
firee  Republic.  This  is  the  entering  wedge.  Admit  the  principle,  and  you  may  go 
on  allowing  one  party  to  proscribe  the  other,  until  at  length  both  the  great  parties  m 
your  State  will  nnd  themselves  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Constitution.  Sir,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.  If  the  people  are  disposed  to  submit  to  tyrannical  laws  imposed 
on  them  by  their  own  Legislature,  let  them  do  it 

Mr.  Stanard  said,  that  every  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte  went  to 
ive  a  preference  to  the  amendment  over  the  original  text,  howmuchsoever  it  might 
e  against  that  text  itself.  The  gentleman  from  Charlotte  enquired  whether,  on  tha 
principle  of  the  anti-duelling  law,  the  Legislature  might  not  extend  the  same  disqua- 
lification to  the  other  offences  against  morals,  or  offences  against  party,  or  offences 
against  religion,  or  against  fanaticism  ?  He  answered — ^yes,  and  that  was  the  most 
powerful  argument  against  the  existence  of  the  statute,  as  being  an  example  for  fu- 
ture imitation.  But  strong  as  might  be  the  argument  against  the  principle  of  the  law, 
and  cogent  as  might  be  the  objection,  that  it  furnished  a  precedent  for  extending  that 
principle  to  other  things,  and  thereby  produce  all  the  consequences  which  the  gen- 
tleman apprehended,  yet  did  not  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte  perceive  that  it  was 
the  veiy  function  of  tne  amendment,  oy  implication,  to  prevaU^avLch  an  extension  of 
the  principle  ?  to  fetter  the  power!  To  give  it  in  ope  case,  and  in  one  case  only? 
And  thereby  to  prevent  fanaticism  from  extending  irto  any  other?  To  Umit  the  power 
<^  the  Legislature  ?  So  that  it  should  not  disfranchise  men  for  other  classes  of  offen- 
ces ?  He  understood  that  the  grant  of  one  power  was,  in  every  sound  principle  of 
construction,  a  negation  of  all  others  not  granted. 

[Mr.  Randolph — ^not  in  practice.] 
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Mr.  S.  said,  he  did  not  speak  of  irregular  and  unauthoriaed  exertions  of  authority-^ 
for,  against  them  it  was  impossible  to  guard  by  any  written  law.  This  was  the  con* 
sequence  dreaded — nay,  the  effort  haa  already  been  made  to  extend  the  principle  to 
other  cases  under  the  influence  of  that  fanaticism  and  cant  of  which  the  ffenUeman 
had  spoken.  [Mr.  Randolph — very  probable,  Sir.]  But  the  operation  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  preclude  all  other  attempts  of  the  kind. 

The  gentleman  had  asked,  whether  there  ever  had  been  in  the  whole  world  such 
an  experiment  made,  as  to  apply  the  action  of  the  Constitution  to  one  individual 
species  of  crime?  The  gentleman  must  surely  forget  that  in  the  very  Constitution 
the  Convention  was  about  to  make,  there  was  a  sweeping  clause,  in  that  part  of  it 
which  treated  of  the  Ri^ht  of  Sufirage,  which  disfiranchiMd  at  one  blow  all  who  had 
been  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime :  they  were  all,  without  an  exception,  abso- 
lutely and  forever,  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote.  Which  was  the  more  extraordinary 
of  the  two,  that  the  Constitution  should  empower  the  Legislature  to  disfranchise  Amt 
one  particular  kind  of  offence,  or  that  the  Constitution  should,  itself,  disfranchise  for 
a  whole  list  of  offences  ?  Tet,  such  was  the  fact.  It  did  disfranchise,  for  all  time, 
those  who  should  have  been  convicted  of  "  any  infamous  offence." 

The  one,  surely,  was  a  more  mitigated  form  of  authority  than  the  other.  The  ar- 
gument of  the  gentleman  from  Chanotte  did  not  apply  to  the  competing  question  be- 
tween the  amendment  and  the  resolution.  And  it  the  amendment  should  be  asreed 
to,  his  other  argument  would  not  appl^,  because  granting  power  in  this  one  isdated 
case  would  be  a  negation  of  the  power  in  all  other  cases. 

r*  Mr.  S.  said,  he  li^  no  great  solicitude  on  the  subject,  except  as  to  the  granting  of 
an  amnesty  to  past  offenders.  He  earnestly  hoped  the  Convention  would  not  rise 
without  agreeing  to  a  provision  of  that  kind.  The  offence  had  been  committed  in  al-. 
most  every  case  by  young  men  reared  and  fostered  in  principles  not  now  so  geneial 
as  at  that  time — principles,  which  they  had  imbibed  as  honourable  before  any  change 
Md  taken  place  in  public  opinion:  they  had  in  consequence  been  disfranchised: 
many  of  them  belonged  to  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  community :  yet,  they 
were  the  objects  of  perpetual  reproach ;  and  heins  now  beyond  the  range  of  hope 
and  of  ambition,  were  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  renewing  the  offence. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  the  gentleman  must  perceive  at  once,  that  in  the  case  to 
which  he  had  referred,  the  House  had  been  settling  the  qualifications  which  should 
entitle  a  man  to  exercise  the  Right  of  Suflrage.  Now,  what  assignable  relation, 
asked  Mr.  R.,  can  the  lo^cal  mina  of  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania  see  between 
an  organic  law,  setUing  Uie  question  as  to  the  Rieht  of  Suffiage,  as  to  which,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  some  must  be  disqualified  (or  me  term  quaDfication  can  have  no 
meaning,)  and  such  a  proposition  as  that  now  offered  to  the  House  ?  It  is  unnecessary 
that  I  should  point  out  the  difference.  1  hope  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  entering 
at  all  into  the  question  of  the  moral  or  the  legal  turpitude  of  duelling :  whether  it  is 
malum  m  se,  or  malum  prokUntum  only.  WiUi  that  question  I  have  nothing  to  do. 
My  business  is  with  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  for  handling  a  particular  offence. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  some  it  is  malum  in  se :  base — ^£gitious.  If  it  be  so, 
proceed  against  the  offender  as  you  would  against  a  murderer,  an  incendiary,  a  viola- 
tor of  female  virginity ;' as  you  do  against  all  other  terrible  offenders.  Proceed 
X'nst  him  accoraing  to  the  principles  of  free  Government,  the  principles  of  Magna 
rta,  and  of  all  prour  Constitutions.  Carry  him  before  the  grand  juiy — ^then  place 
him  before  a  petit  ^ury ,  convict  him  according  to  law,  and  then  inflict  your  infamous 
punishment  and  disqualify  him ;  do  this ;  if  such  be  ^our  rage  and  your  fanaticism ; 
out  in  God's  name,  do  it  according  to  the  forms  of  iustice  which  have  been  established 
as  much  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent,  as  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty. 
What  I  object  to  is,  that  you  shall  single  out  one  particular  species  of  offence,  and 
deal  with  that  not  according  to  the  principles  and  spirit  of  your  Constitution.  In 
some  of  the  State  Constitutions,  it  is  wisely  declared,  that  therelshall  be  no  cruel  or 
unusual  punishments  enacted :  but  disfranchisement  b  a  punishment  both  unusual 
and  cruel.  All  I  ask  is,  not  to  make  a  Javoured  class  of  traitors,  murderers,  house- 
burners,  thieves  and  forgers,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution, while  you  take  them  away  from  another  class,  of  whom  your  hearts,  if  not 
"  desperately  wicked,"  are  at  least  "  deceitful  above  all  things,"  when  you  say  vou 
think  they  are  so  very  infimious.  I  want  to  know  to  what  man  of  wealth  and  of'^  ta- 
lents, and  with  no  blot  on  his  escutcheon  but  this,  any  among  you  would  refuse  the 
hand  of  a  daughter  or  a  sister?  It  is  in  vain  to  talk,  rublic  opinion  is  the  other  way. 
Ton  will  vote  for  a  man  who  has  fihight  a  duel,  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  you  come  back  here  and  gravely  declare  that  no  such  man  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  that  august  and  illustrious  assembly,  the  House  of  Buivesses !  Sir,  it  is  over- 
shooting  the  mark.  In  the  words  of  an  eloquent  British  civuian,  it  is  ''  attempting 
rigidly  to  screw  up  right  into  wrong :"  ^es,  Sir,  every  such  provision  is  nothing  else 
but  an  attempt  rigidly  to  screw  up  nght  into  wrong.  Summumjus,  summa  injuria.  It 
is  a  sanctimoniotit  sort  of  repubhcamsm  not  to  my  taste-^not  at  til.    Give  me  the 
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good  ancient  republicanism — and  let  it  not  be  said,  that  in  proportion  as  we  receded 
trorn  our  colonial  state,  we  departed  from  the  true  principles  of  freemen.  Give  me 
none  of  this  putting  men  to  the  question,  ordinary  and  extraordinary — this  putting  a 
man  on  his  oath  to  declare  what  he  has  done  and  what  he  has  not  done.  Sir,  I  would 
not  believe  such  a  man :  I  would  not  believe  him  upon  his  oath. 

Mr.  Naylor  rose  in  reply :  Could  he  beUeve  that  tnis  measure  had  its  origin  in  fana- 
ticism or  cant,  he  shoula  be  the  first  to  repel  it.  But  so  far  from  this,  if  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  faith  of  the  heathen  mythology,  he  should  still  think  that  such  a 
measure  was  dictated  by  sound  poUcy.  If  it  was  sound  policy  to  preserve  the  best 
blood  of  the  land — to  cherish  the  ripest  hopes  of  the  republic— to  prevent  scenes  which, 
whenever  they  occurred,  shrouded  the  face  of  society  In  mourning — if  this  was  sound 
policy,  and  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  a  statesman,  the  measure  which  was  es- 
sayea  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  it,  was  not  the  ofispring  of  cant,  fanaticism,  and 
religious  hypocricy.  The  gentleman  from  Charlotte  had  asked,  why  single  out  this 
particular  offence,  and  make  it  the  object  of  so  severe  a  punishment?  His  answer 
was,  that  desperate  diseases  called  for  desperate  remedies.  Other  remedies  had  been 
tried  in  vain.  Nothing  but  this  would  reach  the  case.  The  law  against  murder  had 
been  virtually  repealed.  It  was  in  vain  to  talk  about  grand  juries,  petit  juries :  where 
was  the  case  in  which  a  man  was  convicted  for  murder  committed  in  a  duel  ?  The 
law  was  nugatory.  Was  it  cant,  under  such  circumstances,  to  apply  to  some  other 
remedy  to  save  the  lives  of  valuable  citizens  ?  A  law  was  to  be  judged  by  its  good 
or  bad  consequences.  The  gentleman  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  expe- 
diency, and  much  opposed  to  men^s  standing  on  abstract  rights.  Test  this  measure 
by  his  own  principles.  Had  more  good  or  more  evil  flowed  from  the  enactment  of 
the  Statute  ?  And  was  more  good  or  more  evil  likely  to  follow  the  securing  it  by  a 
constitutional  provision  ?  That  good  had  been  produced  bj  the  law,  he  had  heard 
none  deny.  And  where  would  be  the  evil  of  the  constitutional  provision  ?  A  hot- 
blooded  young  man  would  not  be  able  to  challenge  his  adversary  (odften  his  bosom 
friend)  to  the  held. 

Mr.  N.  said,  he  was  as  proud  of  the  chivalrous  feelings  of  Virginia,  as  any  of  her 
sons :  but  he  did  not  wish  to  see  them  displayed  in  such  a  field. 

But  was  there  no  other  case  '^singled  out.'"  Had  not  the  Convention  deprived 
Clergymen  of  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  ?  Was  not  that  case  quite  as  peculiar  as  this .' 
They  would  exclude  Clergymen,  because  they  followed  a  calling  for  which  all  men 
felt  or  professed  to  feel  some  respect,  and  vet  it  was  all  cant  and  ninaticism  to  exclude 
from  the  same  seat  the  duellist  who  had  shed,  or  sought  to  shed,  the  blood  of  his  fel- 
low-man. He  thought  that  when  the  good  and  bad  consequences  of  any  measure 
were  weighed,  and  the  good  was  found  to  preponderate,  it  ought  to  be  rendered  per- 
manent. The  people  he  was  confident  desired  the  disqualification  to  continue :  and 
as  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Stanard  accomplished  all  the  object  he  had  had  in  view,  he 
was  content  to  waive  his  own  amendment,  and  should  vote  for  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Spottsylvania. 

Mr.  Leij^h  said,  that  he  understood  the  question  at  present  to  be  as  to  the  preference 
between  the  resolution  with,  and  without,  the  amendment  He  preferred  the  resolu- 
tion tcith  the  amendment,  and  he  should  vote  accordingly.  If  afterward  the  House 
chose  to  strike  out  the  whole,  except  the  amnesty,  it  would  be  competent  for  them 
to  do  so. 

The  question  was  now  put  on  Mr.  Stanard's  amendment,  and  decided  in  the  affir- 
mative, without  a  count. 

So  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Lei^h  now  moved  to  strike  out  the  resolution  as  amended,  retaining  only  that 
portion  of  it  which  related  to  an  amnestv. 

The  reason  for  this  motion,  he  said,  lie  had  already  assigned,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Charlotte  much  better  than  himself,  and  therefore  he  should  not  trouble  the 
House  with  any  remarks  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  Naylor  demanded  that  the  question  be  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  and  it  was  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke  said,  that  he  should  not  enter  into  the  discussion,  bnt  had 
risen  merely  to  assign  the  reasons  why  he  should  vote  against  striking  out.  He  had 
no  wish  to  visit  with  punishment  this  class  of  evil-doers  more  than  others,  (and  most 
of  the  arguments  against  the  resolution  had  been  grounded  on  such  an  idea,)  but  he 
supported  Uie  measure  as  a  means  of  prevention.  He  considered  it  as  the  best  pre- 
ventive of  one  of  the  most  barbarous  crimes  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Venable  desired  the  question  to  be  divided,  so  as  first  to  be  taken  on  so  much 
of  the  resolution  as  had  no  relation  to  the  test  oath,  separately,  and  then  on  the  clause 
which  prescribed  such  oath. 

The  question  was  so  divided,  accordingly:  and  bemg  put,  first,  on  the  former  pot- 
tion  of  the  resolution,  e  f    >         »  r- 

Mr.  CabeU  moved  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  whole  subject. 
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Mr.  Loj^h  enquired,  if  the  gentleman  wished  the  amnesty  to  be  included  in  his 
motion  ? 

Mr.  Cabell  said,  he  was  fully  persuaded  the  object  of  the  gentleman  from  Chester- 
field was  unattainable,  and  that  the  attempt  to  attain  it  would  only  be  a  waste  of  time. 
But  as  it  was  now  suggested  to  him  by  a  friend,  that  the  motion  he  had  made  was 
exposed  to  the  same  objection,  and  was  likely  only  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House, 
he  would  consent  to  withdraw  it.    And  he  withdrew  it  accordingly. 

The  ayes  and  noes  were  then  called  on  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Leigh's  motion,  viz :  to 
strike  out  all  that  part  of  the  resolution  which  preceded  the  oath,  and  they  stood  as 
follows : 

Ayea — Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Drom- 
goote,  Goode,  Marshall,  Clopton,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Beime,  Miller,  Mason  of  South- 
ampton, Claiborne,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Holladay,  Mason  of  Freder- 
ick, Campbell  of  Washington,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Moms,  Cloyd,  Mathews, 
Duncan,  Summers,  Mormm,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Pren- 
'  tis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  ot  Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Gordon,  Thomp- 
son, Massie,  Bates,  Bayly  and  Perrin — 45. 

JVbeff— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,^  Brodnax,  Alexander,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Ander- 
son, Cofifman,  Harrison,  WUliamson,  Baldwin,  Moore,  Smith,  Baxter,  TrezYant,  Urqu- 
hart,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke, 
Griggs,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Byars,  Chapman, 
Oglesby,  Laidley,  See,  Doddridge,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Scott,  Claytor,  Saun- 
ders, Stuart,  Pleasants,  Neale,  Rose,  Coolter,  Joynes  and  Upshur — 48. 

So  the  House  refused  to  strike  out. 

The  .question  was  then  put  on  striking  out  the  last  clause,  referring  to  the  oath. 

Mr.  Stuart  said,  that  this  had  been  resorted  to  as  the  only  means  of  getting  at  the 
fact ;  it  was  an  invidious  task  (and  so  invidious  tliat  none  would  attempt  it,)  to  stand 
up  in  the  Assembly  and  oppose  a  man*s  admission  to  a  seat,  by  offering  to  prove  that 
he  had  fought  a  duel,  and  thus  deprive  of  his  seat  an  individual  whom  the  people  of 
his  district  nad  elected  and  returned  to  the  Legislature :  an  oath  was  the  only  expe- 
dient that  remained. 

Mr.  Venable  said,  he  had  a  decided  objection  to  excluding  any  man  upon  his  own 
oath. 

Mr.  Cabell  said,  that  witli  every  feeling  of  respect  toward  the  gentleman  from  Pa- 
trick, he  should  be  opposed  to  this  part  of  liis  resolution.  He  was  willing  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  Legislature,  acting  as  it  would  in  obedience  to  public  sentiment.  A  test 
oath,  of  all  measures  upon  the  earth,  was  most  objectionable  in  his  view.  He  could 
not  endure  the  tliought,  that  a  free  man,  whom  his  countrymen  had  elected  to  a  dis- 
tinguished office,  should  be  subjected  to  a  worse  than  inquisitorial  torture  to  oblige 
him  to  bear  witness  a^ust  himself.  He  believed  tliat  the  objection  of  his  friend  from 
Patrick  would  be  attamed  as  matters  now  stood.  Public  sentiment  was  fast  coming 
into  opposition  to  the  practice,  and  he  would  not  attempt  to  accelerate  it  by  any  con- 
stitutional provision  liKe  this. 

He  now  renewed  his  motion  for  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  resolution  and 
amendments. 

Mr.  Stanard  opposed  the  motion  to  postpone,  which  he  said  rested  on  incongruous 
propositions,  viz :  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  prescribe  the  oath  aa 
they  had  done — and  that  it  was  worse  than  inquisitorial  torture  to  require  any  such 
oath.  The  measure  was  to  be  indefinitely  postponed,  because  the  Legislature  already 
possessed  full  power,  and  because  it  had  exerted  that  power  to  inflict  a  worse  than  in- 

auisitorial  torture  on  free  citizens !  What  would  be  the  necessary  effect  of  the  gen- 
[eman's  motion  ?  to  cut  off,  with  the  rest  of  the  resolution,  that  clause  which  con- 
tained the  amnesty  for  past  offences,  and  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to 
exert  its  authority  in  the  most  injurious  and  penal  manner  possible :  to  empower  the 
Legislature  to  disfranchise  men  not  only  for  this  offence,  but  for  any  other  offences 
indefinitely.  He  said  to  those  who  were  from  the  lower  country,  will  you  vote  for 
such  a  consequence  as  this  ?  He  said  to  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  exercise  of  this 
power  at  all  by  the  Legislature,  will  you  thus  give  a  carte  blanche  to  the  Legislature  to 
act  ita  pleasure  ?  He  said  to  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  law,  are  you  willing  to 
leave  the  security  of  that  law  to  the  capricious  determination  of  the  question  as  to  its 
constitutionahty  ?  He  thought  that  every  class  of  persons  in  tlie  Convention  should 
concur  with  one  voice  to  reject  the  motion  to  postpone. 

Mr.  Stuart  had  one  remark  to  address  to  those  who  were  friendly  to  the  law,  but 
had  voted  to-strike  out  the  constitutional  provision.  They  did  not  as  yet  know  whe- 
ther thev  were  to  have  an  entirely  new  Constitution,  or  only  the  existing  Constitu- 
tion witn  some  new  amendments. 

If  the  existing  Constitution  was  in  no  shape  to  continue,  where  would  the  Legis- 
lature ^et  the  power  to  pass  any  such  law  ?  The  law  itself  must  go  down.  As  it 
now  existed,  it  rested  on  the  general  power  given  by  the  existing  Constitution  to  the 
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Le^lature,  to  prescribe  the  gnnlificetion  of  its  own  members;  and  if  they  ODid4  on 
that  ground  prescribe  one  oath,  they  might  prescribe  twenty  :  the  resolution  proposed 
to  jgive  them  power  to  prescribe  this  one  omy . 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  indefinite  postponementi  and  decided  by  ayes  and 
noes  as  follows : 

Jlycs — Messrs.  Dromgoole,  Goode,  Marshall,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Miller,  Randolph, 
Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Ilolladay,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline, 
Morris,  Duncan,  Summers,  Morgan,  Loyall,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Branch,  Townee, 
Cabell,  Martin,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie  and  Bates — 27. 

Jiocs — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Alexander,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffinan, 
Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Moore,  Beume,  Smith,  Baxter,  Mason-of  Southamp- 
ton, Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Mercer,  Fitzhugn, 
Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Griggs,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George, 
M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby, 
Laidley,  See,  Doddridge,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott, 
Green,  Tazewell,  Prentis,  Grigeby,  Clay  tor,  Saunders,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Neale,  Roee, 
Coalter,  Joynes,  Bavly,  Up«liur  and  Perrin — G6. 

So  tlie  liouite  refused  indefinitely  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
and  amendment. 

The  question  was  now  about  to  be  put  on  striking  out  the  last  clause  prescribuig  the 
test  oath,  when 

Mr.  Stuart  expressed  his  willingness  to  witlidraw  it,  with  consent;  but  Mr.  Dod- 
dridge and  others  objecting, 

The  question  was  tlien  taken  on  striking  out,  and  decided  by  ayee  and  noes  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ayes — Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Brodnaz, 
Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Clopton,  Baldwm,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Beirne,  Smith, 
Miller,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trey.vant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of 
Halifax,  I^ogan,  Venable,  Madison,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Campbell  of  Washington, 
Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Clovd,  Duncan,  Summers,  Morgan,  Campbell  of 
Brooke,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell 
of  Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bate*, 
Neale,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 53. 

JVo«w — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Marshall, Tyler,  Nicholas,  Anderson,  Coi!hian, 
Harrison,  Williamson,  Moore,  Baxter,  Stunard,  Ilolladay,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Hender- 
son, Osborne,  Cooke,  Griggs,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  McMillan, 
Byars,  Chapman,  Matliews,  Oglesby,  Laidley,  See,  Doddridge,  Wilson,  £ott,  Claytor, 
Saunders,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Rose,  Coalter  and  Joynes — 40. 

So  tlie  clause  was  stricken  out. 

The  question  was  tlien  taken  on  agreeing  to  tlie  resolution  as  amended,  and  decided 
by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

Jlyes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chee- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Alexander,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Anderson,  Cofisnan, 
Williamson,  Baldwin,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Baxter,  Mason  of  Soutliampton,  Trex- 
vant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh, 
Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Griggs,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George, 
M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Taylor  of  CaroUne,  Morris,  Cloyd,  Cb^ 
man,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  I^dley,  Doddridge,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour 
of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Claytor,  Saunders, 
Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly, 
Upshur  and  Perrin — 71 . 

^oc3 — ^Messrs.  Dromgoole,  Groode,  Marshall,  Harrison,  Johnson,  M'Cov,  Miller, 
Randolph,  Leiffh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Roane,  Mathews,  Summers, 
See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin  and  Bates — ^22. 

So  the  Convention  agreed  to  tJie  resolution  in  the  following  form : 

<<  Resolved^  That  the  Legislature  shall  have  power  to  declare  by  law,  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  capable  of  holding  or  being  elected  to  any  post  of  profit,  trust,  or  emolu- 
ment, civil  or  military,  under  the  Government  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall 
hereafler  fight  a  duel,  or  send  or  accept  a  cliallenge,  to  fight  a  duel,  the  probable  issue 
of  which  may  or  might  be  tlie  deaUi  of  the  challenger  or  challenged,  or  shall  be 
second  to  either  party,  or  shall  in  any  manner  aid  or  assist  in  such  duel,  or  who  shall 
be  knowingly  the  bearer  of  such  cliallenge  or  acceptance.  But,  no  person  shall  be 
80  disqualified  by  reason  of  his  having  heretofore  fought  such  duel,  or  sent  or  accepted 
such  challenge,  or  been  second  in  such  duel,  or  been  the  bearer  of  such  challenge  or 
acceptance." 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  now  moved  for  the  consideration  of  the  following  i 
ludon,  sometime  since  ofiered  by  him,  ud  laid  upon  the  table  : 
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^  Whereas  republican  institutions  and  tlie  blessing  of  free  Government  ori^nate 
in,  and  must  always  depend  upon  the  intelligence,  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  com- 
munity :  And  whereas,  neither  intelligence  nor  virtue  can  be  maintained  or  promo- 
ted in  any  community  without  education,  it  shall  alwuys  be  the  duty  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  this  Commonwealth  to  patronize  and  encourage  such  a  system  of  education, 
or  such  common  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  as  will  in  their  wisdom  be  deemed 
to  be  most  conducive  to  secure  to  the  youth  of  this  Commonwealth  such  an  educa- 
tion as  may  most  promote  the  public  good." 

The  question  being  put  on  considering  the  resolution,  the  House  refused  to  con- 
sider it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tajlcv  of  Chesterfield,  the  House  then  proceeded  to  consider 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  having  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  fifth  resolution, 
that  came  up  first  in  order  for  consideration. 

The  fifth  resolution  as  reported  by  the  Committee,  reads  as  follows : 

**  Resolvedf  That  no  title  of  nobility  shall  be  created  or  granted,  and  no  person  hold- 
ing any  office  of  profit  or  iruBij  under  the  United  Stales y  or  under  any  King,  Prince,  or 
Foreign  State,  shall  hold  any  office  under  this  State." 

The  amendment  of-  the  dommittee  of  the  Whole  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words 
"^  under  the  United  States,  or." 

Mr.  Randolph,  (who  had  not  been  present  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  when  this 
amendment  was  agreed  to,  having  been  confined  by  indisposition,)  now  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  House  in  opposition  to  its  adoption  : 

Mr.  President, — It  would  be  better  to  amend  tlie  resolution  by  striking  out  the 
whole  of  it,  than  to  take  out  of  it  the  only  words  that  have  any  efhcacy  at  wl.  Who 
expects  that  we  are  ever  to  have  titles  of  nobility  in  this  country  P  Nobody.  I  have 
no  objection,  however,  to  retaining  that  clause,  if  it  pleaaes  any  body.  Wlioever  ap- 
prehended the  granting  of  offices  of  honor  and  profit  to  our  citizens  by  foreign  States 
and  Princes.'  Sir,  they  have  beggars  enough  to  provide  for  at  home.  These  words, 
which  the  Committee  propose  to  strike  out,  are  the  only  part  of  the  resolution  which 
^ard  against  any  real  danger :  and  they  do  look  to  an  obvious — a  great — an  impend- 
ing— an  immediate  danger.  Against  tliis,  we  will  not  provide :  oh  no :  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary !  And  yet  this  is  a  case  that  will  happen,  and  must  hapnen .  But  against  the 
other  case,  we  will  provide  most  jg;ravely.  Sir,  there  is  a  farcical  soiemnitv  about  all  this, 
which  is  truly  amusing.  We  are  to  amend  the  para^ph  by  striking  from  it  the  only 
words  that  have  any  real  operation  whatever,  and  which  apply  to  a  danger  that  is  imme- 
diate^ and  that  must  and  will  occur.  There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says,  that  the  king's 
chan  is  better  than  other  men's  com :  and  it  would  never  be  better  applied,  than  to 
the  preference  which  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  give  to  offices  held  under  the 
United  States  Grovernment,  to  those  under  the  Groveniment  of  Virginia.  We  learn 
in  that  book,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  and  of  all  truth,  Uiat  no  man  can 
serve  two  masters — tliat  a  man  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.  SSir,  no  more  can  a 
faithful  servant  of  this  Commonwealth  be  an  officer  under  tlie  United  States  at  the 
same  time — and  under  the  same  circumstances.  A  man  can't  have  two  countries  at 
once.  And  under  that  lies  an  important  truth.  What  has  been  so  long  the  dispute 
between  the  Irish  people  and  the  English  Government  ?  The  Irishman  feels  that  he 
can  have  but  one  country :  but  the  !mglishman  tries  to  convince  him  that  he  can  have 
two ;  and  that  he  owes  a  higher  allegiance  to  that  country  in  which  he  was  not  bom 
than  to  that  in  which  he  was  born  and  brought  up.  And  until  the  Enghshman  can 
convince  him  of  this,  they  must  go  on  disputing  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  or  until 
the  dispute  is  cut  short  by  the  sabre  or  the  bayonet.  Sir,  I  am  against  the  whole  reso- 
lution. This  subject  was  wisely  taken  up  by  Virginia  immediately  afler  tlie  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  she  passed  laws  at  once,  to  prevent  an  amalgamation 
of  the  offices  under  the  General  and  State  Governments.  I  hope  we  shall  have  the 
ayes  and  noes  on  agreeing  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  3iat  there  was  an  existing  statute  which  went  to  disqualify  all  per- 
flons  who  held  office  under  the  General  Government,  incompatible  in  their  nature 
with  those  under  the  State.  But  there  was  one  exception  to  this  remark.  A  person 
holding  a  commission  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  disqualified  by  serving  as  a  Kepre- 
sentative  in  Congress.  Yet  these  two  were  not,  in  his  jwlgment,  at  all  incompatible. 
A  place  in  Congress  was  held  to  be  an  office  under  the  General  Government,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  interpretation  of  the  statute  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  had 
been  so  held  at  all  times.  Every  militia  officer  held  an  office  under  me  Common- 
wealth— ought  he  to  be  disqualified  for  serving  as  such  by  holding  an  office  under  the 
United  States  ?  The  whole  purpose  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  was  to  preserve  the  statute  as  it  now  stood,  and  not  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  go  beyond  the  statu)»ry  provision  in  some  parts  of  it,  and  to  fall  short  of  it  in 
others.    The  Legislature  v'oula  still  have  power  to  prohibit  the  holding  of  offices  un- 
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cl«r  both  Governments  so  far  as  was  necessary  and  proper.  But  if  any  fears  were  afi- 
prehended  on  that  subject,  a  farther  amendment  could  be  added  to  the  resolution,  and  it 
should  have  his  support,  provided  it  did  not  introduce  a  provision  equivalent  to  that  now 
iroposed  to  be  stricken  out :  it  ought  not  to  prevent  citizens,  who  held  offices  valua- 
>le  to  the  Commonwealth,  from  being  elected  as  members  of  Congress.  The  statute 
contained  a  provision,  which  prohibited  office  in  the  State,  to  any  who  received  any 
emolument  under  the  General  Government.  Now,  if  that  was  to  be  interpreted  ac- 
cording to  the  letter,  he  should  be  obliged  to  oppose  it'in  toto :  for,  then,  a  carpenter, 
who  was  employed  to  do  a  job  of  woi^  on  the  court  room,  occupied  by  a  Federal 
Court,  and  who  received  pay  for  his  work,  must  be  disqualified  from  all  office  of 
hcmour  or  profit,  under  .Virginia.  This  evil,  to  be  sure,  was  avoided  bv  the  prevail- 
ing construction  of  the  statute,  which  applied  the  prohibition  only  to  such  as  eontmued 
statedly  to  receive  emolument  under  the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  L.  concluded  by 
observing,  that  in  his  opinion ,  the  law  as  it  now  stood,  and  was  at  present  interpreiedf, 
defined  the  proper  limit :  and  he  was  not  for  altering  that  limit,  by  a  constitutional 
provision. 

Mr.  Randolph  again  rose.  Sir,  I  believe  that  there  is  on  adjudged  case :  I  refer  to 
the  case  of  Blount,  where  it  is  determined  that  a  member  of  Congress  is  not  an  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States.  I  certainly  never  so  understood,  or  so  considered  the  sta- 
tion of  a  member  of  Congress,  lie  did  not  receive  his  commission  from  the  United 
States.  If,  indeed,  he  were  appointed  by  the  United  States,  then  he  would  be  a 
United  States'  officer. 

Mr.  R.  said,  that  his  objection  to  agreeing  to  tliis  amendment  was,  tliat  it  was  a 
negative  pregnant :  it  contained  a  very  strong  intimation  that  there  ought  not  to  be 
such  a  provision  made  by  law.  If  it  had  not  been  attempted  in  the  first  instance 
to  raise  this  banner  against  Federal  encroachment,  it  would  have  been  one  thing : 
if  the  question  had  been  untouched,  unmopted,  undisturbed  :  but  when  the  attempt 
to  raise  the  banner  had  been  made,  and  it  was  then  struck  down  by  the  act  of 
this  Convention,  the  case  became  totally  diffisrent :  it  was  put  on  a  different  foot  en- 
tirely. Would  any  man  say  that  the  anti-duelling  law,  tor  example,  stood  on  the 
same  footing,  since  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  prescribing  the  oath  had  been 
stricken  out,  that  it  stood  on  before  the  attempt  was  made  to  insert  that  clause  ?  All 
persons  must  feel  that  it  did  not.  As  to  any  mrther  amendment,  Mr.  R.  said,  her  had 
^me  to  the  Convention  with  two  fixed  determinations  in  his  mind:  tlie  one  had  been, 
to  make  no  propositions  at  all  during  its  sitting ;  and  to  this,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
he  hoped  to  adhere :  the  other  had  been,  not  to  open  his  lips  save  to  answer  when  his 
name  should  be  called :  to  this  resolution  he  had  not  had  tne  fortitude  to  adhere.  He 
wished  he  had. 

Mr.  Stanard  now  went  into  a  verv  extended  explanation  and  recapitulation  of  all 
that  had  been  urged  in  Committee  of'^tlie  Whole,  on  this  subject,  and  which  accounted 
for  the  amendment  which  the  Committee  had  recommended. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Chesterfi^ld  said,  that  at  a  proper  time  he  should  move  to  insert  by 
way  of  amendment  to  the  resolution,  the  act  of  Assembly  on  this  subjeot  (which  he 
had  offered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.^ 

Mr.  Leigrh  observed,  that  he  had  said,  he  was  prepared  to  vote  for  any  proposition 
by  which  ue  offices  of  the  two  Governments  were  properly  separated.  But  the  gen- 
tleman from  Loudoun,  (Mr.  Mercer,)  had  said,  that  where  no  qualifications  for  office  - 
were  required  by  the  Constitution,  llie  Leffislaturo  had  no  right  to  require  anv — Now, 
this  was  a  position  he  had  never  heard  ts^en  before  in  the  whole  course  of  his  Ufe. 
He  had  never  heard  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  do  so,  so  much  as  questioned  be- 
fore. It  had,  indeed,  been  contended,  that  where  the  Constitution  did  lay  down  cer- 
tain qualifications,  the  Legislature  might  not  extend  those  qualifications,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  exchisio  unius  est  adniissio  aUerius,  But  it  seemed  to  him  tliat  the  gentle- 
man's principle  was  irreconcileable  with  the  very  notion  of  State  G^emment. 
Where  a  Government  exists  by  enumerated  powers,  then  undoubtedly  it  was  as  the 
gentleman  stated.  But  where  the  Constitution  only  interdicted  and  did  not  enu- 
merate tlie  powers  of  the  Government,  then  the  Government  might  do  whatever  the 
Constitution  did  not  forbid.  This  was  the  distinction  between  Uie  Federal  and  the 
State  Cbvemments.  Mr.  L.  said  he  had  no  fears  that  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun 
ever  could  prevail,  and  therefore,  he  was  for  striking  out  the  clause  and  leaving  the 
Legislature  to  act  as  it  might  see  proper  in  tlie  case.  He  desired  to  leave  the  statute 
in  full  force :  possibly  it  might  be  somewhat  nK>dified ',  but  he  would  leave  that 
wholly  to  the  Legislature.  He  was  content  witli  the  statute  as  it  stood  and  was  now 
interpreted.  There  was  one  objection  to  the  amendment.  If  the  proposition  had 
been  made  and  should  be  stricken  out  by  tlie  Convention,  it  might  possibly  be  con^ 
sidered  that  the  Legislature  had  no  power  to  pass  such  an  act :  but  if  they  refiised  to 
do  BO,  it  might  be  construed  into  a  repeal  of  the  act.  This  statute  stood  on  the  same 
footing  with  others.    It  was  ancient  m  its  date :  and  had  been  amended  in  1796,  and 
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ftow  the  several  laws  on  the  subject  were  embodied  in  one  statute.  Mr.  L.  said  he 
was  for  striking  out  the  words  as  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  lear- 
ing  the  power  of  the  Legislature  unimpaired.  lie  would  not  consent  to  say  that  the 
Legislature  had  no  powers  but  such  as  were  expressly  given  to  it  by  the  Constitution : 
he  believed  on  the  contrary  that  they  possessed  all  powers  that  were  not  forbidden. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  that  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating the  opinion  he  had  advanced  when  another  topic  had  been  under  discussion. 
Hb  opmion  was,  that  where  the  Constitution  laid  down  any  qualification  for  office, 
the  Legislature  had  no  power  to  superadd  to  those  qualifications ;  and  when  the  Con- 
stitution required  none,  the  Legislature  had  no  right  to  require  any.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  opposite  position  were  too  alarming,  and  the  extent  of  the  principle 
too  obvious  to  need  illustration. 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  he  should  vote  for  the  Committee's  amendment.  He  had  not 
differed  in  opinion  from  the  ^ntleman  from  Charlotte,  (Mr.  Randolph :)  he  wished  to 
see  some  substantial  clause  mserted  in  the  place  of  that  which  the  Committee  pro- 
posed to  strike  out :  and  he  should  therefore  vote  for  striking  out  the  present  words, 
m  the  hope  that  better  would  be  substituted. 

Mr.  Stanard  said,  that  he  wished  to  amend  the  resolution  by  adding  to  it  a  clause 
declaring  that  no  person  holding  any  ofilice  of  emolument  under  the  General  Gtovem- 
ment,  should,  at  the  same  time,  hold  any  oifice  of  emolument  under  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Fitzhu^i,  believing  the  discussion  to  be  only  a  waste  of  time,  moved  the  in- 
definite postponement  of  the  resolution  and  amendment. 
The  motion  prevailed  by  a  large  majority. 

So  the  amendment  of  the  Committee  to  the  fiilh  resolution  itself,  was  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  Convention  now  proceeded  to  the  report  itself,  and  took  up  its  resolutions 
seriatim. 
The  first  resolution  was  read  as  follows : 

'*  Resolvedf  as  the  opinion  of  this  CkmnmUee^  That  the  Constitution  of  this  State 
ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  a  mode  m  which  future  amendments  idiall  be 
laue  therein." 
Mr.  Randolph  addressed  the  Convention  in  opposition  to  its  adoption : 
Mr.  President — I  shall  vote  against  this  resolution :  and  I  will  state  as  succinctly  u 
I  can,  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  I  believe  that  they  will,  in  substance,  be  found  in  a 
very  old  book,  and  conveyed  in  these  words  *^  sufficient  unto  the  day,  is  the  evil 
thereof."  Sir,  I  have  remarked  since  the  commencement  of  our  deliberations — and 
with  no  small  surprise — a  very  great  anxiety  to  provide  for  futurity.  Gentlemen,  iot 
example,  are  not  content  with  any  present  discussion  of  the  Constitution,  unless  we 
will  consent  to  prescribe  for  all  time  hereafter.  I  had  always  thought  him  the  most 
skilful  physician,  who,  when  called  to  a  patient,  relieved  him  of  the  existing  malady, 
without  undertaking  to  prescribe  for  such  as  he  might  by  possibilitv  endure  uereafler. 
Sir,  said  Mr.  R.  what  is  the  amount  of  this  provision  ?  It  is  either  mischievous,  or 
it  is  nugatonr.  I  do  not  know  a  greater  calamity  that  can  happen  to  any  nation,  than 
havingthe  foundations  of  its  Government  unsettled. 

Dr.  Franklin,  who,  in  shrewdness,  especially  in  all  that  related  to  domestic  lifo,  was 
never  excelled,  used  to  say,  tliat  tw9  movings  were  equal  to  one  fire.  So  to  any  peo- 
ple, two  Constitutions  are  worse  than  a  fire.  And  gentlemen,  as  if  they  were  afraid 
that  this  besetting  sin  of  Republican  Governments,  this  rerum  nocarum  Uibido,  (to 
use  a  very  homely  phrase,  but  one  that  comes  pat  to  the  purpose,)  this  maggot  of  in- 
novation, would  cease  to  bite,  are  here  gravely  making  provision,  that  this  Constitu- 
tion, which  we  should  consider  as  a  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  the  body  politic,  may 
itself  be  amended  or  modified  at  any  future  time.  Sir,  I  am  against  any  such  pro- 
vision. 1  should  as  soon  think  of  introducing  into  a  marriage  contract  a  prorision 
for  divorce  ;  and  thus  poisoning  the  greatest  blessing  of  mankind  at  its  very  source — 
at  its  fountain  head.  He  has  seen  little,  and  has  reflected  less,  who  does  not  know 
that  "  necessity"  is  the  great,  powerful,  governing  principle  of  affiiirs  here.  Sir,  I  am 
not  going  into  that  question  which  pumed  Pandc^momum,  the  question  of  Uber^ 
and  necessity. 

*'  Froo  wiU,  fix'd  fate,  foreknowlodgc,  absolate }" 

but,  I  do  contend,  that  necessity  is  one  principal  instrument  of  all  the  good  that  man 
eniovs. 

The  happiness  of  the  connubial  union  itself  depends  greatly  on  necessitr ;  and 
when  you  touch  this,  ^ou  touch  the  arch,  the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  on  which  the 
happiness  and  well-bemg  of  socie^  is  founded. 

Look  at  the  relation  of  master  and  slave ;  (that  opprobrium,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
gentlemen,  to  all  civilized  society  and  all  fiee  Government.)  Sir,  Uiere  are  few  sitoa- 
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tioiui  in  lift  where  ftiendshipe  so  strong  and  so  lastingr  are  foimed,  as  in  that  yery  re- 
lation. Tlie  slave  knows  tfaiat  he  is  bound,  indissolubly ,  to  his  master,  and  must  from 
nepeosity,  remain  always  under  his  controul.  The  master  knows  that  he  is  bound  to 
maintain  and  provide  for  his  slave  so  long  as  he  retains  him  in  his  possession.  And 
•aoh  party  accommodates  himself  to  his  situation.  1  have  seen  the  dissolution  of 
many  firiends^ps,  such,  at  least,  as  were  so  called ;  hat  I  have  seen  that  of  master 
and  slave  endure  so  long  as  there  remained  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  the  master  to 
which  the  slave  could  cleave.  Where  is  the  necessity  of  this  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution ?  Where  is  the  use  of  it  f  Sir,  what  are  we  about  ?  Have  we  not  been  un- 
doing what  the  wiser  heads — I  must  be  permitted  to  say  so— yes,  Sir,  what  the  wiser 
hioM  of  our  ancestors  did  more  than  half  a  century  a^o  ?  Can  any  one  believe  that 
we,  by  any  amendments  of  ours — by  any  of  our  scribbling  on  that  parchment — by 
any  amulet — any  legerdemain — charm — abracadabra-— of  ours,  can  prevent  our  sons 
fiom  dmng  the  same  thing  ?  that  is,  from  doing  as  they  please,  just  as  we  are  doing 
as  we  please  ?  It  is  impossible.  Who  can  bind  posterity  ?  When  I  hear  gentlemen 
talk  or  making  a  Constitution  "  for  all  time" — and  introducing  provisions  into  it, 
"  for  all  time" — and  yet  see  men  here,  that  are  older  than  the  Constitution  we  are 
about  to  destroy — (I  am  older  myself  than  the  present  Constitution— it  was  established 
when  I  was  a  boy) — ^it  reminds  me  of  the  truces  and  the  peaces  in  Europe.  They 
always  begin, "  In  the  name  of  the  most  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,"  and  go  on  to 
declare,  **  there  shall  be  perfect  and  perpetual  peace  and  unitv  between  the  subjects 
of  such  and  such  potentates,  for  all  time  to  come"— and,  in  less  than  seven  years, 
they  are  at  war  agun. 

Sir,  I  am  not  a  prophet  or  a  seer ;  but  I  will  venture  to  predict,  that  your  new  Con- 
stitution, if  it  shall  be  adopted — does  not  last  twenty  years.  And  so  confident  am  I 
in  this  opinion,  that  if  it  were  a  proper  subject  for  lietting,  and  I  was  a  sporting  cha- 
sacter,  I  believe  I  would  take  ten  against  it. 

It  would  seem  as  if  we  were  endeavouring — (God  forbid  that  I  should  insinuate, 
that  such  was  the  intention  of  any  here) — as  if  we  were  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the 
people  at  the  fountain  head.  Sir,  the  great  opprobrium  of  popular  Government,  is 
Its  instability.  It  was  this  which  made  the  people  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  stock  cling 
wiUi  such  pertinacity  to  an  independent  Judiciary,  as  the  only  means  they  could  find 
to  resist  this  vice  of  popular  Grovemments.  By  such  a  provision  as  this,  we  are  now 
inviting,  and  in  a  manner  prompting  the  people,  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  Govern- 
ment. Sir,  there  is  no  need  of  this.  Dissatisfaction  will  come,  soon  enough.  I  fore- 
tell now,  and  with  a  confidence  surpassed  by  none  I  ever  felt  on  any  occasion,  that 
those  who  have  been  the  most  anxious  to  destroy  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  and  to 
•ubstitute  in  its  place  this  thing,  will  not  be  more  dissi^sfied  now  with  tlie  result  of 
our  labours,  than  this  new  Constitution  will  very  shortly  be  opposed  bv  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State.  I  speak  not  at  random.  I  have  high  authority  for  what  I  say  now 
m  my  eye.  Though  it  was  said  that  the  people  called  for  a  new  state  of  things,  yet 
the  gentleman  from  Brooke  himself  (Mr.  Doddridge)  who  came  into  the  Le^slative 
Committee  armed  with  an  axe  to  lay  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  told  the  Convention  that 
he  would  sooner  go  home  and  live  under  the  old  Constitution  than  adopt  some  of  the 
provisions  which liave  received  the  sanction  of  this  body.  But  I  am  wandering  from 
the  point 

Sir,  I  see  no  wisdom  in  making  this  provision  for  future  changes.  Ton  must  give 
Governments  time  to  operate  on  the  people,  and  give  the  people  time  to  become  gra- 
dually assimilated  to  their  institutions.  Almost  any  tiling  isn)etter  than  this  state  of 
perpetual  uncertainty.  A  people  may  have  the  best  form  of  Government  that  the 
wit  of  man  ever  devised ;  and  yet,  from  its  uncertainty  alone,  may,  in  effect,  hve  un- 
der the  worst  Gt>vemment  in  tne  world.  Sir,  how  ouen  must  I  repeat,  that  change 
is  not  reform,  1  am  willing  that  this  new  Constitution  shall  stand  as  long  as  it  is  pos- 
sible fcr  it  to  stand,  and  that,  believe  me,  is  a  very  short  time.  Sir,  it  is  vain  to  deny 
it.  They  may  say  what  they  please  about  the  old  Constitution- the  defect  is  not 
there.  It  is  not  in  the  form  of  the  old  edifice,  neither  in  the  design  nor  the  elevation : 
it  is  in  the  material — it  is  in  the  people  of  Virginia.  To  my  knowledge  that  people  are 
changed  from  what  they  have  been.  The  four  hundred  men  who  went  out  to  David 
were  in  debt.  The  partizans  of  Cssar  were  in  debt.  The  fellow-labourers  of  Cataline 
were  in  ddH.  And  I  defy  yttu  to  shew  me  a  desperately  indebted  people  any  where, 
who  can  bear  a  regular  sober  Government.  I  throw  the  challenge  toaU  who  hear  me. 
I  aay  that  the  character  of  the  good  old  Virginia  planter — the  man  who  owned  from 
five  to  twenty  slaves,  or  less,  who  lived  by  hard  work,  and  who  paid  his  debts,  is 
passed  away.  A  new  order  of  things  is  come.  The  period  has  arrived  of  Uvin^  by 
one's  wits— of  living  by  contracting  debts  that  one  cannot  pay — and  above  all,  of  liv- 
ing by  office-hunting.  Sir,  what  do  we  see  ?  Bankrupts — ^branded  bankrupts — ^giving 
great  dinners— sending  their  children  to  the  most  expensive  schools — giving  grand 
jparties— and  just  as  well  received  as  any  body  in  society.  |  I  say,  that  in  such  a  state 
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of  things,  the  old  Cons^tution  was  too  g;ood  for  them,  they  could  not  bear  it.  No, 
Sir,  they  could  not  bear  a  freehold  sufira^e  and  a  property  representation.  I  have  al- 
ways endeavoured  to  do  the  people  justice — ^but  1  will  not  flatter  them — I  will  not 
pander  to  their  appetite  for  change.  I  will  do  nothing  to  provide  for  change.  I  will 
not  agree  to  any  rule  of  future  apportionment,  or  to  any  provision  for  future  changes 
called  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  They  who  love  change — who  delight  in 
public  confusion — who  wish  to  feed  the  cauldron  and  make  it  bubble — ^may  vote  if 
thejr  please  for  future  changes.  But  by  what  spell — by  what  formula  are  you  going 
to  bind  the  people  to  all  future  time  ?  Quw  cusUfdiet  custodtsf  The  days  of  Xiycurgus 
are  ffone  by,  when  he  could  swear  the  people  not  to  alter  the  Constitution  until  ha 
should  return — animo  rum  reverteruU,  You  may  make  what  entries  upon  parchment 
you  please.  Give  me  a  Constitution  that  will  last  for  half  a  century — ^that  is  alll 
wish  for.  No  Constitution  that  you  can  make  will  last  the  one-half  of  half  a  century* 
Sir,  I  will  stake  any  thins  short  of  my  salvation,  that  those  who  are  malcontent  now 
will  be  more  malcontent  wree  years  hence  than  they  are  at  this  day.  I  have  no  &^ 
your  for  this  Constitution.  I  shall  vote  against  its  adoption,  and  I  shall  advise  all  the 
people  of  my  district  to  set  their  faces — aye — and  their  shoulders  against  it.  But  if 
we  are  to  have  it — ^let  us  not  have  it  with  its  death  warrant  in  its  very  face :  with  the 
facias  kypocratica — the  Sardonic  grin  of  death  upon  its  countenance. 

The  question  was  now  taken  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

.^wc^— Messrs.  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Nay- 
lor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge, 
Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Clay  tor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Thompson, 
Joynes,  Bayly  and  Upshur — 25. 

Noes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Tyler,  Nicholas, 
Clopton,  Anderson,  Cofihian,  Harrison,  Williamson.  Baldwin,  Johnson,  M'Coy, 
Meore,  Beime,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claibome,  Urquhart,  Randolpn, 
Lei^h  of  Halifax,  Losan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Henderson,  Osborne, 
Cooke,  Grigffs,  Pendleton,  George,  Byars,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Cloyd, 
Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  liudley,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green, 
Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin^ 
Pleasants,  Gt)rdon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter  and  Perrin — 68. 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected,  and  the  Convention  determined  that  the  new  Con* 
stitution  should  contain  in  itself  no  provision  for  future  amendments. 

The  fiflh  having  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  second  and  third  resolutions  were  also  read. 

And  on  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  fourth  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  as  follows : 

'^  Resclvedy  That  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  ought  to  be  held  sacred, 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.' 

The  sixth  was  laid  on  the  table,  being  superceded  by  one  of  hke  character  already 
adopted. 

Mr.  Doddridge  now  observed,  that  the  labours  of  the  Convention  thus  far  completed, 
he  should  ofiier  a  resolution  authorising  the  Select  Committee  to  have  printed  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  all  the  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention. 

This  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridge^  it  was  agreed  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  President, 
that  when  the  House  adjourns,  it  will  adjourn  to  meet  on  Saturday  next  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Mason  of  Southampton,  moved  the  following : 

"  Resolvedf  That  the  Select  Committee,  raised  to  prepare  and  report  a  new  Consti- 
tution, or  amendments  to  the  existing  one,  &c.  be  instructed  to  report  an  apportion- 
ment of  the  representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  amongst  the  several 
counties,  boroughs,  and  election  districts  of  the  Coimnonwealth,  conformably  to  the 
resolutions  to  them  referred." 

A  desultory  conversation  arose  on  tliis  motion,  in  which  Messrs.  Mason,  Hender- 
son, M'Coy,  Gordon,  Brodnax,  Stanard,  Marshall,  Naylor  and  Claiborne  took  part, 
and  which  terminated  in  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  House  then  adjourned  to  Saturday,  11  o'clock. 
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SATURDAY,  January  2,  1830. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Douglass  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  President,  conceiving  that  nothing  of  importance  was  likely  to  be  done  imtil 
the  Committee  should  report,  forbore  to  call  the  House  to  order :  but  the  members 
having  waited  for  a  considerable  time, 

Mr.  Summers  suggested,  that  the  Select  Committee  had  not  probaUy  made  up  their 
report,  and  that  it  would  scarcely  be  necessary  to  wait  for  them.  luit  he  enquired, 
whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  make  an  order  for  that  report  to  be  printed  as  soon 
as  it  was  prepared. 

On  putting  the  question  for  printing,  it  was  agreed  to  without  opposition. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke  suggested  also,  whether  the  door-keepers  had  not  better 
carry  around  to  the  members  tne  report  as  soon  as  it  was  printed — and  the  Chair  re- 
plied, that  that  would  be  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned. 


MONDAY,  January  4,  1830. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Courtnev  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  Madison,  from  the  Select  Conmiittee,  made  the  following  report : 

The  Select  Committee,  to  whom  the  several  resolutions  of  the  Convention  were 
referred,  with  instructions  to  prepare  and  report  either  a  new  Constitution,  or  amend- 
ments to  the  existing  Constitution,  and  to  report  an  apportionment  of  the  represen- 
tation in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  amon?  the  several  counties,  cities,  bo- 
roughs and  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  conformably  with  the  resolutions  to  them 
referred,  respectfullv  report  the  following  form  of  an  amended  Constitntion : 

Whereas  the  Delegates  and  Representatives  of  the  ^od  people  of  Virginia,  in 
Convention  assembled,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  June,  m  the  year  of  our  l^rd  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six :  Reciting  and  declarinff,  that  whereas, 
George  the  third,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Elector  of  Hanover,  before 
that  time  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the  kingly  office  in  the  Government  of  Vir- 
ginia, had  endeavoured  to  pervert  the  same  into  a  aetestable  and  insupportable  tyranny, 
by  putting  his  negative  on  laws  the  moat  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  pubhc 
good ;  by  denying  his  Grovernora  permission  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing 
miportoiice,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  for  his  assent,  and  when  so  suspended 
neglecting  to  attend  to  them  fbr  many  years ;  by  refusing  to  pass  certain  other  laws, 
unless  the  persons  to  be  benefitted  by  them  would  relinquish  the  inestimable  right  of 
representation  in  the  Legislature ;  by  dissolving  Legislative  Assemblies  repeatedly 
and  continually,  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  of  the  rights  of  the 
people ;  when  dissolved,  by  refusing  to  call  others  for  a  long  space  of  time,  thereby 
leaving  the  poUtical  system  without  any  legislative  head ;  by  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent the  population  of  our  country,  and  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  the 
naturalization  of  foreigners ;  by  keeping  among  us,  in  time  of  peace,  standing  armies 
and  ships  of  war ;  by  aifecting  to  render  the  military  independent  of  and  superiour 
to  the  civil  power ;  by  combining  with  otliers  to  subject  us  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction, 
giving  his  assent  to  their  pretended  acts  of  legislation,  for  quartering  large  bodies  of 
armed  troops  among  us,  for  cutting  olT  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  im- 

ring  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent,  for  depriving  us  of  the  benefits  of  the  trial 
^  jury,  for  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences,  for  sus- 
pending our  own  Legislatures  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legis- 
late for  us  in  ail  cases  whatsoever ;  by  plundering  our  seas,  ravaging  our  coasts^  burn- 
ing our  towns,  and  destroying  the  fives  of  our  people ;  by  inciting  insurrections  of 
our  fellow  subjects  with  the  allurements  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation ;  by  promptm|^ 
our  negroes  to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  those  very  negroes,  whom  by  an  mliuman  use 
of  his  negative  he  had  refused  us  permission  to  exclude  by  law ;  by  endeavouring  to 
bring  on  Qie  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  indian  savages,  whose  known 
rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages^  sexes  and  conditions  of 
existence ;  by  transporting  a  large  army  of  foreign  mercenaries,  to  complete  the  work 
of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  then  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty 
and  perfidy  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation ;  by  answering  our  repeated  pe- 
titions for  redress  with  a  repetition  of  injuries  j  and  finally,  by  abandoning  the  helm 
of  Government,  and  declaring  us  out  of  his  allegiance  and  protection :  by  which  se- 
veral acts  of  misrule,  tlie  Government  of  tliis  country,  as  before  exercised  under  the 
i-'rown  of  Great  Britain,  was  totally  dissolved ;  Did,  therefore,  having  maturely  con- 
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■idered  the  premisM,  and  riewinif  with  great  concern  the  deploi^le  condition,  to 
which  this  once  happy  coontr^  wcrald  be  reduced,  unless  some  regular  adequate  mode 
of  civil  jpoUty  should  be  speedily  adopted,  and  in  compliance  with  Uie  reconmiendation 
of  the  General  Confess,  ordam  and  declare  a  form  of  Government  of  Virginia : 

And  whereas  the  Ueneral  Assembly  of  Vir^nia,  bj  an  act  passed  on  the  tenth  daj 
of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
entitled,  an  act  to  organize  a  Convention,  did  authorise  and  provide  for  the  election, 
by  the  people,  of  Dele^tes  and  Representatives,  to  meet  and  assemble,  in  General 
Convention,  at  the  Capitol  in  the  Ci^  of  Richmond,  on  the  first  Monday  of  October 
in  the  year  last  aforesaid,  to  consider,  discuss  and  propose,  a  new  Constitution,  or  al- 
terations and  amendments  of  the  existing  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people,  and  to  be  by  them  ratified  or  rejected : 

We,  therefore,  the  Delegates  and  Representatives  of  the  good  people  of  Yirffinia, 
elected  and  in  Convention  assembled,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  act  of  Assemb^,  do 
submit  and  propose  to  the  people  the  following  amended  Constitution  and  Form  of 
Government  for  this  Commonwealth,  that  is  to  say : 

I.  The  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judiciary  Departments,  shall  be  separate  and 
distinct,  so  that  neither  exercise  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  either  of  the  others ; 
nor  shall  any  person  exercise  the  powers  of  more  than  one  or  them  at  the  same  time, 
except  that  the  Justices  of  the  County  Courts  shall  be  eligible  to  either  House  of 
Assembly. 

II.  The  Lemslature  shall  be  formed  of  two  distinct  branches,  which  together  shall 
be  a  complete  Legislature,  and  shall  be  caUed  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia. 

IIL  One  of  these  shall  be  called  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  shall  consist  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  members,  to  be  chosen  annually,  for  and  by  the  several 
counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs  of  the  Commonwealtn ;  whereof  twenty-nine 
Delegates  shall  be  chosen  fi>r  and  By  the  twenty-six  counties  lying  West  of  the  AUe- 
ffhany  mountains ;  twenty-four  for  and  by  the  fourteen  counties  lying  between  the 
AUeghany  and  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains ;  forty  for  and  by  the  twenty-nine  counties 
lying  East  of  the  Blue  Bidge  and  above  tide-water;  and  thirty-four  for  and  by  the 
counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs,  lying  upon  tide-water,  that  is  to  say :  Of  the 
twenty-six  counties  lying  West  of  the  Alleghany,  the  counties  of  Harrison,  Ohio  and 
Washmgton,  shall  each  elect  two  Delegates ;  and  the  counties  of  Brooke,  Cabell, 
Grayson,  Greenbrier,  Giles,  Kanawha,  Lee,  Lewis,  Logan,  Mason,  Monongalia,  Mon- 
roe, Montgomery,  Nicholas,  Pocahontas,  Preston,  Kandolph,  Russell,  Scott,  Tazewell, 
Tyler,  Wood  and  Wythe,  shall  each  elect  one  Delegate.  Of  the  fourteen  counties 
lymg  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains,  the  counties  of  Frede- 
rick and  Shenandoah  shall  each  elect  three  Delegates ;  the  counties  of  Augusta,  Bo- 
tetourt, Hampshire,  Jefferson,  Rockingham  and  Rockbridge,  shall  each  elect  two  De- 
legates ;  the  counties  of  Berkeley  and  Morgan  shall  together  elect  two  Delegates ; 
and  the  counties  of  Alleghany,  Bath,  Hardy  and  Pendleton,  shall  each  elect  one  De- 
legate. Of  the  twenty-nme  counties  lyin^  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains  and 
above  tide-water,  the  county  of  Loudoun  uiall  elect  three  Delegates ;  the  counties  of 
Albemarle,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Campbell,  Culpeper,  Fauqmer,  Halifax,  Mecklen- 
burg and  rittsylvania,  shall  each  elect  two  Delegates;  and  the  counties  of  Amelia, 
Amherst,  Brunswick,  Charlotte,  Cumberland,  Dinwiddle,  Fluvanna,  Franklin,  Crooch- 
land,  Henry,  Louisa,  Lunenburg,  Madison,  Nelson,  Nottoway,  Orange,  Patrick,  Pow- 
hatan and  Prince  Edward,  shaU  each  elect  one  Delegate.  And  of  the  counties,  cities, 
towns  and  boroufl^,  lying  on  tide-water,  the  counties  of  Accomack  and  Norfolk  shall 
each  elect  two  Delegates ;  the  counties  of  Caroline,  Chesterfield,  Essex,  Fairfax, 
Greensville,  Gloucester,  Hanover,  Henrico,  Isle  of  Wight,  King  &  Queen,  King 
William,  Nansemond.  New  Kent,  Northumberland,  Northampton,  Princess  Anne, 
Prince  William,  Southampton,  Spottsylvania,  Stafford  and  Sussex,  and  the  city  of 
Richmond,  the  boroujgh  of  Norfolk,  and  the  town  of  Petersburg,  shall  each  elect  one 
Delegate;  the  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Richmond  shall  together  elect  one  Dele- 
ffate ;  the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and  King  George  shall  together  elect  one  De- 
legato ;  the  counties  of  Matthews  and  Middlesex  shall  together  elect  one  Delegate;  the 
counties  of  Elizabeth  City,  Warwick  and  York,  shall  together  elect  one  Delegate ;  the 
counties  of  James  City  and  Charles  City,  and  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  shall  to 
gether  elect  one  Delegate ;  and  the  counties  of  Prince  George  and  Surry  shall  to- 
gether elect  one  Delegate. 

IV.  The  other  House  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  called  the  Senate,  and 
shall  consist  of  thirty-two  members,  of  whom  thirteen  shall  be  chosen  for  and  by  the 
counties  lying  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains,  and  nineteen  for  and  by  the 
counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroujghs,  lymg  East  thereof;  and  for  the  election  of  whom, 
the  counties,  cities,  towns  and  Soroughs,  shall  be  divided  into  tl^y-two  districts,  as 
herein  afler  provided.  Each  county  of  the  respective  districts,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  election  of  its  Delegate  or  Delegates  under  this  Constitution,  shall  vote  for  one 
Senator ;  and  the  sherifls  or  other  ofifi^ers  holding  the  election  for  each  county,  city, 
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town  or  borough,  within  five  days  at  farthest  after  the  last  county,  city,  town  or  bo> 
rough  election  in  the  district,  shall  meet  at  some  convenient  place,  and  nrom  the  polk 
so  taken  in  tlieir  respective  counties,  cities,  towns  or  boroughs,  return  as  a  Senator 
the  person  who  shall  have  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  whole  district  To 
keep  up  this  Araembly  by  rotation,  the  districts  shall  be  equally  divided  into  four 
classes,  and  numbered  by  lot  At  the  end  of  one  year  after  the  first  general  election, 
the  eight  members  elected  by  the  first  division  shall  be  dispkced.  and  the  vacancies 
thereby  occasioned,  supplied  from  such  class  or  division  b^  new  election  in  the  man- 
ner aforesaid.  TbiB  rotation  shall  be  applied  to  each  division  according  to  its  number, 
and  continued  in  due  order  annually.  And  for  the  election  of  Senators,  the  counties 
of  Brooke,  Ohio  and  Tyler,  shall  form  one  district :  the  counties  of  Monongalia, 
Preston  and  Randolph,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Harrison,  JCbwis 
and  Wood,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Kanawha,  Mason,  Cabell, 
Logan  and  Nicholas,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Greenbrier,  Monroe, 
Giks,  Pocahontas  and  Alleghaiw,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Wyihe, 
Grayson  and  Tazewell,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Waahingtcm, 
Russell,  Scott  and  Lee,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Berkeley,  Mor|{an 
and  Hampshire,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Jefi^rson  and  Frederick 
shall  form  another  district :  the  county  of  Shenandoah  shall  form  another  district : 
the  counties  of  Rockingham,  Hardy  and  Pendleton,  shall  form  another  district :  the 
counties  of  Augusta,  Bath  and  Rockbridge,  shall  form  another  district :  the  conntiee 
of  Botetourt  and  Montgomery  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Loudoun 
and  Fairfax  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Fauquier  and  Prince  William 
shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Stafford,  Kins  Greorge,  Westmoreland, 
Richmond,  Lancaster  and  Northumberland,  shall  form  anouier  district :  the  countiee 
of  Culpeper,  Madison  and  Orange,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Albe- 
marle, Nelson  and  Amherst,  shall  form  another  district:  the  counties  of  Fluvanna, 
Goochland,  Louisa  and  Hanover,  shall  form  another  district:  the  counties  of  Spoitt> 
sylvania,  Caroline  and  Essex,  shall  form  anotlier  district :  the  counties  of  King  &, 
Queen,  King  William,  Gloucester,  Matthews  and  Middlesex,  shall  form  another  dis> 
trict :  the  counties  of  Accomack,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York  and  Warwick, 
and  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Charles 
City,  James  City,  New  Kent  and  Henrico,  and  the  city  of  Richmond,  shall  form  ano- 
ther district :  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Franklin  and  Patrick,  shall  form  another  dis- 
trict :  the  counties  of  Campbell,  Henry  and  Pittsylvania,  shall  form  another  district : 
the  counties  of  Halifax  ana  Mecklenburg  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of 
Charlotte,  Lunenburg,  Nottoway  and  Prince  Edward,  shall  form  another  district:  the 
counties  of  Buckingham,  Cumberland  and  Powhatan,  shall  form  another  district :  the 
counties  of  Amelia,  Chesterfield  and  Dinwiddie,  shall  form  another  district :  the  coun- 
ties of  Brunswick,  Greensville,  Southampton  and  Sussex,  shall  form  another  district : 
the  town  of  Petersburg,  and  the  counties  of  Prince  George,  Surrv  and  Isle  of  Wight, 
shall  form  another  district :  and  the  counties  of  Nansemond,  Norfolk  and  Princees 
Anne,  and  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  shall  form  another  district. 

v.  Any  person  may  be  elected  a  Senator,  who  shall  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  shall  be  actually  a  resident  and  freeholder  within  the  district,  or  duly 
qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  G^noral  Assembly,  according  to  this  Constitution. 
And  anv  person  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Dele^tes,  who  shall  have 
attained  tlie  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  shall  be  actually  a  resident  and  fireeholder 
within  the  countv,  city,  town,  borough  or  election  district,  or  duly  qualified  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  according  to  this  Constitution :  Provided,  that 
all  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  Priests  of  every  denomination,  shall  be  incapable  of 
being  elected  members  of  either  House  of  Assemblv. 

VI.  The  General  Assembly  shall  meet  once  or  oftener  every  year.  Either  Honee 
may  adjourn  itself  respectively.  A  majority  of  each  House  shall  constitute  a  Quorum 
to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  snail  be 
authorised  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under 
such  penalties  as  each  House  may  provide.  And  each  House  shall  choose  its  own 
Sjpeaker,  appoint  its  own  ofiicers,  svttle  its  own  rules  of  proceeding,  and  direct  writs 
of  election  for  supplving[  intermediate  vacancies. 

VII.  All  laws  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  be  approved  or  rejected 
by  the  Senate,  or  to  be  amended  with  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Delesates,  except 
money  bills,  which  in  no  instance  shall  be  altered  by  the  Senate,  but  wh<3ly  approved 
or  rejected. 

VIII.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  shall  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation 
to  be  ascertained  bv  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  Treasury ;  but  no  law  increasing  the 
compensation  of  the  members,  shall  take  effect  until  the  end  of  the  next  annual  session 
after  such  law  shaUhave  been  enacted.  And  no  Senator  or  Delegate  shall,  daiing  die 
term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  of  profit 
under  the  Commonwealth,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  of  wfaieh 
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■hall  hava  been  increased ,  during  such  tenn,  except  each  offices  ae  may  be  filled  by 
elections  by  the  people. 

IX.  The  Oeyernor,  the  Judffes  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Superior  Courts,  and 
•11  others  offending  against  the  State,  either  by  mal-ad ministration,  corruption,  neglect 
of  duty,  or  any  other  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  shall  be  impeachable  oy  the  House 
of  Delegates ;  such  impeachment  to  be  prosecuted  before  the  Senate,  which  shall  have 
the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  the  Senate 
■hall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation :  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate.  Judgment  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment, shfdl  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification 
to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit,  under  the  Commonwealth ;  but 
the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judg- 
ment and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

X.  The  Legislature  shall  not  pass  any  bill  of  attainder ;  or  any  ex  nost  facto  law ; 
or  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  or  any  law,  whereoy  private  pro- 
perty shall  be  taken  lor  public  uses^ithout  last  compensation  j  or  any  law  abrid^g 
the  freedom  of  Speech,  or  of  the  Frees.  No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or 
support  any  religious  worship,  place  or  ministry  whatsoever  \  nor  shall  any  man  be 
enforced,  restrained,  molested  or  burthened,  in  his  body  or  ffoods,  or  otherwise  suffer, 
on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief;  but  all  men  shall  be  firee  to  profess,  and 
by  ajr;|^ment  to  maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  same  shall  in 
no  wise  affect,  diminish  or  enlarge  their  civil  capacities.  And  the  Legislature  shall 
not  prescribe  any  religious  test  whatever ;  nor  establish  by  law  any  subordination  or 
nreference  between  mffiirent  sects  or  denominations ;  nor  confer  any  peculiar  privi- 
leges or  advantages  on  any  one  sect  or  denomination  over  others ;  nor  pass  any  law 
requiring  or  authorising  any  religious  society,  or  the  people  of  any  district  within 
this  Commonwealth,  to  levy  on  themselves  or  others,  any  tax  for  the  erection  or  re- 
pair of  any  house  for  public  worship,  or  for  the  support  of  any  church  or  ministir ; 
but  it  shall  be  left  free  to  every  person  to  select  his  religious  instructor,  and  to  make  for 
his  support  such  private  contract  as  he  shall  please. 

XI.  The  Legislature  may  provide  by  law  tnat  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  holding 
or  being  elected  to  any  post  of  profit,  trust  or  emolument,  civil  or  military.  Legisla- 
tive, Executive  or  Judicial,  under  the  Government  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall 
hereafter  fight  a  duel,  or  send  or  accept  a  challeffe  to  fight  a  duel,  the  probable  issue 
of  which  nmy  be  the  death  of  the  challenger  or  cnallenged,  or  who  shall  be  a  second 
to  either  party,  or  shall  in  any  manner  aid  or  assist  in  such  duel,  or  shall  be  know- 
ingly the  bearer  of  such  challenge  or  acceptance ;  but  no  person  shall  be  so  disquali- 
^ia  by  reason  of  his  having  heretofore  fought  such  duel,  or  sent  or  accepted  such 
challenge,  or  been  second  in  such  duel,  or  bearer  of  such  challenjge  or  acceptance. 

XII.  £2 very  white  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  resident  therein,  aged  twenty- 
one  years  and  upwards,  being  qualified  to  exercise  the  Right  of  Sufilrage  according 
to  the  former  Constitution  and  laws ;  and  every  such  citizen,  being  possessed,  or 
whose  tenant  for  years,  at  will  or  at  sufferance,  is  possessed  of  an  estate  of  freehold 
in  land  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  so  assessed  to  be  if  any  assessment 
thereof  be  required  by  law )  and  every  such  citizen,  being  possessed,  as  tenant  in 
common,  Joint  tenant  or  parcener,  of  an  interest  in  or  share  of  land,  and  having  an 
estate  of  freehold  therein,  such  interest  or  share  being  of  the  value  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  so  assessed  to  be  if  any  assessment  thereof  be  required  by  law  \  and  every 
■uch  citizen  being  entitled  to  a  reversion  or  vested  remainder  in  fee,  expectant  on  an 
estate  for  life  or  fives,  in  land  of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  and  so  assessed  to  be  if  any 
assessment  thereof  be  required  by  law ;  (each  and  every  such  citizen,  unless  his  title 
■hall  have  come  to  him  by  descent,  devise,  marriage  or  marriage-settlement,  having 
been  so  possessed  or  entitled  for  six  months) ;  and  every  such  citizen,  who  shall  own 
and  be  himself  in  actual  occupation  of  a  leasehold  estate,  with  the  evidence  of  title 
recorded  two  months  before  he  shall  offer  to  vote,  of  a  term  originally  not  less  than 
five  yeara,  of  the  annual  value  or  rent  of  twenty  dollars ;  and  every  such  citizen, 
who  for  twelve  months  next  preceding  has  been  a  house-keeper  and  head  of  a  family 
within  the  county,  city,  town,  borough  or  election  district  where  he  may  offer  to  vote, 
and  shall  have  been  assessed  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  within 
the  preceding  year,  and  actually  paid  the  same — and  no  other  persons — shall  be  quali- 
fied to  vote  for  members  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  in  the  county,  city,  town  or  bo- 
rough, respectively,  wherein  such  land  shall  lie,  or  such  house-keeper  and  head  of  a 
family  shall  live.  And  in  case  of  two  or  more  tenants  in  common,  joint  tenants  or 
parceners,  in  possession,  reversion  or  remainder,  having  interest  in  land,  the  value 
whereof  shall  be  insufficient  to  entitle  them  all  to  vote,  they  shall  together  have  as 
many  votes  as  the  value  of  the  land  shall  entitle  them  to ;  and  the  Legislature  shall 
by  law  provide  the  mode  in  which  their  vote  or  votes  shall  in  such  case  be  given : 
Pnmdeat  nnerthdess^  That  the  Right  of  Suffirage  shall  not  be  exercised  by  any  per- 
son of  onaoond  mind,  or  who  ■hiU  be  a  pauper,  or  a  non-eommi8aioned  ofiker,  s^er, 
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I  or  0Mriii«y  in  ibm  lenriM  of  the  United  8tatof|0r  by  any  panon  totnk/M  of 
any  infkmouc  offence. 

km.  In  all  elections  in  this  Commonwealth,  to  any  office  or  place  of  tniat,  honor 
or  profit,  the  yotea  shall  be  ^ven  openly,  or  viva  vme^  and  not  by  ballot. 

XIV.  The  Chief  Execntive  power  of  this  Commonwealth,  shall  be  Tested  in  m 
€k>Temor.  He  shall  hold  his  office,  during  the  term  of  three  jrears,  to  commence  oa 
tiie  first  day  of  January  next  socceeding  his  election,  or  on  such  other  day,  as  may 
firom  time  to  time,  be  prescribed  by  law  ;  and  he  shall  be  ineligible  to  that  office,  (or 
three  years  next  after  his  term  of  service  shall  have  expired.  He  shall  be  elected  wm 
follows :  At  the  first  election  for  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  be  held  un- 
der this  Constitution^  and  every  third  year  thereafter,  at  the  times  and  places  of  hold- 
ing such  elections,  m  the  several  counties  and  corporate  towns  of  this  Common- 
wealth, the  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  tne  General  Aieembly  shall  vote 
also  for  a  Governor.  A  poll  of  the  votes  so  fiven  in  each  election  distnct  shall  be 
duly  kept,  authenticated,  certified,  and  laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  at  their 
next  annual  meeting,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  These  ^cXk  shall 
be  examined  by  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses— the  number  of  votes  given  for 
each  person  as  Governor,  ascertained,  and  the  result  declared  by  resolution  of  th« 
General  Assembly.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  if  that  be  n 
majority  of  the  whole  number  given,  and  if  he  be  eligible  to  the  office,  shall  be  de- 
elaied  duly  elected  Governor.  If  no  such  person  have  a  majority  of  the  whole  nuni>> 
ber  of  votes  ffiven,  then  it  shall  be  declared  that  no  election  hi^  been  made ;  and 
the  General  Assembly  shall  proceed,  by  joint  vote  of  both  Houses,  to  elect  a  Gover- 
nor, from  those,  how  many  soever  there  may  be,  who  being  eligible,  shall  have  the 
two  highest  numbers  on  tne  polls. 

XV.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  o^ce  of  Governor,  unle«  he  shall  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  thirty  years,  shall  be  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shaii 
have  been  a  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth  for  five  years  next  preceding  his  election. 

XVI.  The  Governor  shall  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation  to  be  Gxed  by 
law,  which  shall  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished,  during  nis  continuance  in  office. 

X  VU.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed ;  shall  communieato 
to  the  Leffislatnre,  at  every  session,  the  condition  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  recom- 
mend to  tneir  consideration  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  He  shall  be 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  State.  He  shall  have  power 
to  embody  the  militia,  when  in  his  opinion,  the  pubBe  safety  shaU  require  it;  to  oon- 
▼ene  the  Legislature^  on  application  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  or  when,  m  his  opinion,  the  interest  or  the  Commonwealth  may  require  i^ 
to  mnt  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  where  the  prosecution  shall  have  been  carried 
on  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  or  the  law  shall  otl^rwise  particularly  direct ;  to  oon- 
duet,  either  in  person,  or  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  kw,  all  intercourse 
with  other  and  foreign  States;  and  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  to  fill, pre 
tmmpore,  all  vacancies  in  those  offices,  which  it  may  be  the  duty  m  the  Legislature  to 
fill  permanently :  Pnmdedy  That  his  appointments  to  such  vacancies  shaU  be  by  com- 
missions to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  suoceeding  session  of  the  General  Ae- 
MmMy. 

XVln.  Commissions  and  grants  shall  run  in  the  name  of  the  Common wealdi  of 
Virffinia,  and  bear  test  by  the  Governor,  with  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  annexed. 

XIX.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  by  law,  for  the  discharge  of  the  Execn- 
ttve  duties,  in  all  cases  of  the  temporary  inability  of  the  Governor  to  discharge  them, 
and  of  vacancy  in  his  office,  by  reason  of  his  absence  from  the  seat  of  Government, 
sickness,  death,  removal  firom  office,  resignation,  or  other  cause. 

XX.  The  manner  of  appointing  militia  officers  shall  be  provided  for  by  law;  but  no 
officer  below  the  rank  of  a  Brigadier  General,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

XXI.  A  Treasurer  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  joint  vote  of  both  Houses. 

XXII.  The  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  in  such 
Superior  Courts  as  the  Legislature  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  estabhsh,  in  the 
County  Courts,  and  in  justices  of  the  peace.  The  Legislature  mav  also  vest  such  ju- 
risdiction as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  in  Corporation  Courts,  and  in  the  magistratee 
who  may  belong  to  the  corporate  body.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  tribunals  shall  be 
regulated  by  law.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  and  <^  the  Superior 
Courto  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  removed  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  this  Constitution ;  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  hold  no  other  office,  ap- 
pointment, or  public  trust;  and  the  acceptance  thereof  by  either  of  them  shall  vacate 
nis  Judicial  office. 

XXIII.  The  present  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  of  the  General 
Court,  and  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Chancery,  shall  remain  in  office  until  the  temi- 
nation  of  the  sesnon  of  the  first  Legislature  elected  under  this  Constitc^OTi  and  no 
longer. 
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XXIV.  The  JudffM  of  th«  Supreme  Cmirt  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Svperkur  Cooito 
shall  be  elected  by  me  joint  vote  of  both  Houses  orthe  General  Assembljr. 

XXV.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Superior  Coiirt0 
shall  receive  fixed  and  adequate  salaries,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  daring  their 
continuance  in  office. 

XXVI.  On  the  creation  of  any  new  county,  justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  appointed, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  When  vaoancie* 
shall  occur  in  any  county,  or  it  shall,  for  any  cause,  be  deemed  necessary  to  increase 
their  number,  appointments  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor,  on  the  recommendation 
of  their  respective  County  Courts.  * 

XXVII.  The  Clerks  of  the  several  Courts,  when  vacancies  shall  occur,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  their  respective  Courts,  and  the  tenure  of  office,  as  well  of  those  now  in 
office  as  of  those  who  may  be  hereafter  appointed,  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

XXVIII.  Judges  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both  Honsse 
of  the  General  Assembly;  but  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  elected  to  each  House 
must  concur  in  such  vote,  and  the  cause  of  removal  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals  of 
each.  The  Judge  against  whom  the  Legislature  may  be  about  to  proceed,  shall  receive 
notice  thereof,  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  tlie  causes  alleged  for  his  removal,  at  least 
twenty  days  before  the  day  on  which  either  House  of  the  Ueneral  Assembly  shall  act 
thereupon. 

XXiX.  Writs  shall  run  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vurarinia,  and  beer 
test  by  the  Clerks  of  the  several  Courts.  Indictments  shall  conclude  Against  thm 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth. 

XXX.  The  Executive  Department  of  the  Government  shall  remain  as  at  prseent 
organised,  and  the  Governor  and  Privy  Councillors  shall  continue  in  office,  until  • 
Governor  elected,  under  this  Constitution,  shall  come  into  office;  and  all  other  per- 
sons in  office  when  this  Constitution  shall  be  adopted,  except  as  is  herein  otherwise 
expressly  directed,  shall  continue  in  office,  till  successors  shall  be  appointed,  or  the 
law  shall  otherwise  provide ;  and  all  the  Courts  of  Justice  now  existing  shall  continue 
with  their  present  jurisdiction,  until  and  except  so  far  as,  the  Judicial  system  may  or 
shall  be  hereafter  otherwise  ornnized  by  the  Legislature. 

XXXI.  The  Declaration  of  Rights  made  on  the  12th  June,  1776,  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  good  people  of  Virginia  assembled  in  full  and  firee  Convention,  wluck 
pertained  to  them  and  their  posterity,  as  the  basis  and  foundation  of  Government,  ri^ 
quiring  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  no  amendment,  shall  be  prefixed  to  this  Con- 
stitution, and  have  the  same  relation  thereto  as  it  had  to  the  former  C<mstitution  of 
this  Commonwealth. 

The  report  having  been  read  at  the  Clerk's  table,  the  Chair  annooncedto  the  Coi^ 
yention  that  it  was  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  enquired,  whether  this  form  of  a  Constitution  was  to  be  considered 
and  treated  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendments  agreed  upon  before,  or  a  subirtan- 
tive  proposition,  now  presented  for  the  first  time  ? 

The  Chair  replied,  tnat  it  was  to  be  considered  in  the  latter  point  of  view,  the  whol# 
being  presented  as  one  substantive  proposition,  submitted  for  the  action  of  the  body. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  then  further  enquired,  whether  a  question  was  to  be  taken  separatelj 
on  each  article  ? 

The  Chair  replied  in  the  negative :  it  would  be  treated  much  as  a  bill  was  when  it 
had  received  its  first  and  second  reading,  it  would  be  open  to  amendments,  and  when 
all  the  amendments  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  general  question  would  then  be  put  on 
engrossing  the  report  as  amended,  for  a  third  reading.  The  Chair  did  not  consider 
itself  bound  to  require  tike  form  of  a  first  and  second  reading  and  commitment,  as  was 
usual  with  bills. 

Mr.  Johnson  thought  differently,  and  that  it  ought  to  go  through  the  same  stagec 
as  a  bill. 

The  Chair  replied  that  such  had  not  been  the  course  in  other  Conventions :  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, they  established  it  as  one  of  their  rules  at  the  commencement  of  the  see- 
rion,  that  every  resolution  proposing  an  alteration  in  the  Constitution,  should  be  read 
on  two  several  days,  before  it  was  finally  acted  upon  :  when  the  committee  appointed 
to  reduce  the  Constitution  to  form,  made  their  report,  they  presented  it  in  tne  form 
of  fourteen  articles ;  and  the  Convention  by  an  cwder  which  they  made,  declared  that 
the  question  should  be  put  on  each  article  thus :  '<  Shall  this  article  of  amendment 
be  proposed  to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  for  their  ratification  and  adoption  ? 
The  Cnair  said,  that  after  the  engrossment,  he  would  have  presented  the  final  qoee- 
tion  in  this  form :  **  Shall  this  Constitution  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  Commoi^ 
wealth,  for  their  ratification  and  adoption  ?"  And  when  all  the  amendments  had  been 
agreed  upon,  the  question  would  then  be  pot  upon  engrossing  the  Constitution  ai 
amended. 

A  desultoiT  debate  now  ensued  on  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  respect  to 
the  report.    It  was  read  a  second  time  by  its  title— «nd  a  motion  being  then  inide  t» 
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commit  it  to  a  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole,  it  was  negatived.  The  debate  was  then  le- 
•umed :  and  after  some  time,  the  vote  just  passed  was  re-considered,  and  the  report 
was  oommitted  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  and  made  the  order  of  the  day 
to-morrow.  Some  parts  of  it  having  been  added  by  the  Committee  in  MS.  since  th« 
printinj^  of  the  report,  the  whole  was  ordered  to  be  re-printed  and  sent  to  the  mem- 
Ders  thu  evening. 
The  House  then  adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  January  5,  1830. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Courtney  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  yesterday,  the  House  went  immediately  into  Committer 
of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Stanard  in  the  Chair. 

The  draft  of  the  new  Constitution  reported  by  the  Select  Committee,  was  then 
taken  up  and  read  section  by  section  for  amendment. 

To  the  first  three  sections  no  amendment  was  offered. 

The  third  having  been  read  (which  apportions  the  representation  in  the  House  of 
Delegates,  among  the  election  districts,) 

Mr.  Naylor  complained  of  the  arrangement,  particularly  as  to  its  bearing  on  the 
oovnty  of  Berkeley — and  contended  that  Shenandoah  had  more  than  was  its  due, 
when  the  population  of  the  two  counties  was  compared :  and  moved  that  one  Dele- 
gate be  taken  from  Shenandoah  and  given  to  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Boyd,  after  some  general  remarks  as  to  the  duty  of  equalizing  the  representa- 
tion so  fiir  as  was  consistent  with  preserving  the  existing  county  lines,  went  into  an 
examination  of  the  distribution  of  the  twenty-four  representatives  assigned  to  the 
Valley  among  its  fourteen  counties.  He  pointed  out  the  three  interests  into  which 
ihe  Valley  was  divided,  as  the  James  River  interest,  the  Shenandoah  interest,  and 
the  Potomac  interest.  He  complained  that  Shenandcrath  should  have  three  Delegates 
and  a  Senator,  and  thought  two  Delegctes  was  all  that  county  could  justly  claim.  He 
went  into  a  number  otstatistical  details  which  we  cannot  embody  in  the  general 
sketch  of  the  outlines  of  the  debate,  which  our  limits  prescribe  to  us. 

Mr.  Cooke  suggested  to  both  the  gentlemen  that  they  had  better  defer  their  amend- 
ment for  the  present,  as  another  motion  would  shortly  be  made  for  so  enlarging  the 
number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  as  to  enable  the  &9lect  Committee  to  make  a  more 
just  and  satisfactory  distribution  of  the  representation,  while  the  same  general  pro- 
portion as  at  present,  was  prescribed  among  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  State. 

They  thereupon  consented  to  withdraw  the  motion  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Claiborne  su^mted  it  as  very  desirable  that  if  such  a  motion  should  be  made, 
it  should  be  done  wiUi  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Mr.  Cooke  then  said,  that  in  examining  the  details  on  the  general  subject,  it  had 
some  time  since  occurred  to  him,  that  many  practical  difficulties  and  complaints  might 
be  obviated,  by  taking  a  larger  number  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  for  the 
House  of  Delegates:  ne  beueved  that  one  hundred  and  forty  would  be  a  number 
much  more  easUv  apportioned  among  the  counties,  in  the  same  ratio  as  was  already 
agreed  upon.  T'hat  would  give  thirty-two  to  the  trana-Alleghany  country ;  twenty- 
seven  to  the  Valley ;  forty-three  to  the  middle  country,  and  thirty-eight  to  the  district 
on  tide-water.  Mr.  C.  briefly  shewed  how  this  plan  would  affect  the  respective  divi- 
sions of  the  State.  To  try  the  sense  of  the  Committee,  he  moved  to  strike  out  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and  insert  one  hundred  and  forty. 

Mr.  Leigh  stated  the  very  mat  difficulties  which  Mr.  TazeweU  and  himself  had 
experienced  in  apportioning  the  thirty-four  Delegates  assigned  to  the  lower  country ; 
(wnich  was  their  task  in  the  Committee :)  agreed  with  Mr.  Cooke,  that  a  larger  num- 
ber would  be  much  more  readily  apportioned,  but  expressed  his  wish  that  the  number 
•hocdd  not  be  fixed,  farther  than  to  assign  a  maximum,  say  one  hundred  and  fiffy,  be- 
yond which  it  should  not  ^.  Possibly  one  hundred  and  forty  might  prove  very  con- 
venient :  but  he  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  Committee  some  ducretion.  He  con- 
cluded by  asking  a  division  of  the  question  on  striking  out  and  inserting. 

It  was  so  divided  accordingly,  and  being  put  first  on  striking  out, 

Mr.  Tyler  expessed  his  cordial  approbation  of  the  sugration  of  Mr.  Leigh.  He 
disclaimed  all  idea  of  stickling  for  a  larger  representation  tor  his  own  districtr-on  the 
l»lan  of  a  House  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  it  had  had  perfect  and  entire  jus- 
tice done  to  it :  but  should  the  larjger  number  prevail,  an  arrangement  might  be  made 
which  would  bind  the  people  of  that  district  as  one  man  to  the  adoption  of  the  new 
C<mstitation.  They  had,  though  with  great  reluctance,  given  up  a  county  represen- 
tation as  impraeticaUe :  but  the  plan  he  iqpoke  of  would  meet  all  their  wishes. 
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The  qaestion  being  put  on  etriking  <mt  the  nnmber  one  hundred  and  twenty-ieyeny 
it  was  carried :  Ajes&l. 

Mr.  Leigh  propoeed  that  the  third  section  be  pawed  by  for  the  present,  stating  it  to 
be  his  purpose  afbsrward  to  offer  a  resolution  expressive  of  the  yiew  he  had  submitted. 

Mr.  Cooke  thereupon  withdrew  his  motion  to  insert  one  hundred  and  forty. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goode,  the  fourth  section  also  was  passed  by. 

The  fifth  section  havinff  been  read  as  follows : 

^*  V.  Any  person  may  be  elected  a  Senator  who  shall  hare  attained  the  age  (^thirty 
years,  and  shall  be  actually  a  resident  and  freeholder  within  the  district,  or  duly  ousp 
lified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  according  to  this  Constitution. 
And  any  person  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Dele^tes,  who  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  shall  be  actually  a  resident  and  freeholder 
within  the  county,  city,  town,  borough  or  election  district,  or  duly  qualified  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  according  to  this  Constitution.  Provided, 
that  all  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  Priests  of  every  denomination,  shall  be  incapable 
of  being  elected  members  of  either  House  of  Assembly." 

It  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Leigh,  amended,  by  striking  out  the  words  **  or  duly" 
before  "  Qualified  to  vote  :*'  so  as  to  make  that  part  of  the  section  read, "  any  person 
may  be  elected  a  Senator  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  shall 
be  actually  a  resident  and  freeholder  within  the  district,  qualified  to  vote  for  member* 
of  the  General  Assembly. ' 

The  same  amendment  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  section,  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  read,  *^  any  person  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Dele^fates 
who  shall  have  attainea  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  shall  be  actually  a  resident 
andfireeholder  within  the  county,  city,  borough  or  election  district,  quailed  to  vaU  for 
members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  sixth  section  was  then  read  as  follows : 

'*  VI.  The  General  Assembly  shall  meet  once  or  oftener  every  year.  Either  House 
may  adjourn  itself  respectively.  A  majority  of  each  House  shall  constitute  a  ouomm 
to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  be  authorised 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  al>sent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  penal- 
ties as  each  House  may  provide.  And  each  House  shall  choose  its  own  Speaker,  ap- 
point its  own  officers,  settle  its  own  rules  of  proceeding,  and  direct  writs  of  election 
ror  supplying  intermediate  vacancies." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Leigh,  the  word  **  respectively,"  in  the  second  sentence,  was 
stricken  out  as  superfluous. 

Mr.  Chapman  moved  further  to  amend  the  section  by  striking  out  the  words,  "  Ei- 
ther House  may  adjourn  itself,"  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "  Neither  House,  during 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more 
than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be 
sitting." 

In  supporting  the  amendment,  Mr.  Chapman  said,  that  his  object  was  to  prevent 
one  House  from  adjourning  (as  at  present)  for  two  or  three  weeks  while  the  other 
House  was  sitting.  It  might  be  convenient  for  Senators  who  lived  near  the  city  to 
go  home  to  their  families,  bat  they  could  be  much  more  profitably  employed  in  at- 
tending the  debates  of  the  House  of  Delegates  during  their  leisure  time.  He  had 
himself  done  so :  and  at  the  close  of  the  recess  he  was  already  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  business  on  which  the  Senate  had  to  act,  while  to  those  who  had 
been  absent  all  was  new  and  strange. 

The  clause  allowed  the  Senate  to  adjourn  when  it  pleased ;  and  this  might  happen 
just  when  an  important  election  was  coming  on.  He  could  not  see  why  one  JElouse 
was  not  as  much  bound  to  sit  and  do  the  public  business  as  the  other :  both  were  alike 
servants  of  the  people.  In  other  State  Constitutions  there  was  a  provision  of  this 
kind,  as  also  in  that  of  the  United  States.  The  Senate  might  adjourn  to  a  different 
part  of  the  State  from  the  Lower  House,  and  at  a  different  season.  He  thought  they 
ouffht  to  be  together,  and  the  one  not  to  adjourn  without  the  other. 

Sfr.  Leif  h  said,  that  the  clause  proposed  to  be  stricken  out,  was  a  provision  corned 
from  the  old  Constitution.  There  was  not  a  single  instance  to  be  pomted  out,  where 
there  had  been  any  want  of  good  correspondence  between  the  two  Houses ;  nor  was 
there  likely  to  be,  unless  some  very  important  case  should  occur,  where  one  House 
mi^ht  suppose  the  other  to  be  pressing,  with  undue  eagerness,  some  great  measure, 
which  ought  first  to  be  understood  and  pronounced  upon  by  the  people.  In  aU  Con- 
stitutions of  Government  where  there  was  a  Legislature,  some  provision  was  made 
for  proro^uifl^  their  session.  Before  the  revolution,  this  power  had  resided  in  the 
King,  and  his  representative,  the  Governor ;  but,  at  Uie  revolution,  that  power  wae 
taken  away  from  the  Executive ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  changes  in 
our  form  of  Government.  But,  as  the  power  of  prorogation  was  a  veir  important  one, 
it  oof  ht  to  be  preserved  somewhere ;  in  one  or  oUier  House  of  the  Legislature.  It 
had  been  found  useful  in  practice,  to  repose  it  in  each  House,  as  it  respected  the  other : 
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that  WM  TfartotUj  tht  eifool  of  tht  rifht  of  AdjodnuDent;  and  it  had  hitherto  be«ii 
Iband  to  oocamon  no  inconTeni«nce.  Mr.  L.  laid,  ha  could  readily  conceive  of  eir- 
emnstanoee,  where  iti  exerciee  might  be  all  important  to  the  peace,  aaie^,  and  bappi- 
neat  of  the  oommonitv. 

Mr.  Nicholaa  aaid,  he  had  long  thonght  that  aome  aoeh  prorinon  ought  to  be  adopts 
edy  as  was  now  propoaed  by  the  gentlmnan  firom  Gilea.  As  to  the  power  of  proroga- 
tion,  it  was  a  power  which  had  no  applioation,  except  to  the  whole  Legiaktnre.  Tim 
qoestion  was^  whether  one  Honae  ahonld  have  the  power  of  adjooming  itself  ibr  m 
long  time,  without  the  consent  of  the  other .'  If  this  was  prorogation,  the  Senate  waa 
in  toe  habit  of  proroguing  itself  erery  session.  Mr.  N.  contended,  that  this  practioe 
led  to  a  loss  of  tinie---the  one  House  would  not  exert  itself,  if  the  other  was  absent : 
or  if  it  did,  the  other,  on  its  return,  found  its  table  groaning  under  an  accumulation  of 
business.  In  times  of  fiution,  one  House  might  defeat  a  measure  which  was  matured 
in  the  other,  by  adjourning  indefinitely.    BcOh  should  be  kept  at  their  post 

Mr.  Leigh  Mid,  the  gentleman  could  not  fail  to  perceire,  that  it  was  as  much  in  the 
power  of  the  Senate  to  defeat  an  obnoxious  measure,  by  a  direct  Tote,  as  by  an  adjourn- 
ment ;  but  the  question  was,  whether  they  ahould  be  allowed  to  defeat  such  a  measure. 
hj  a  direct  Tote,  or  whether,  by  Tirtually  proroguing  them,  the  other  House  should 
fiTe  time  for  the  qoestion  to  be  brought  before  the  people.  Mr.  L.  argued  to  shew, 
ttat  the  public  business  would  not  be  advanced,  by  compelling  the  Semite  to  remain 
in  session,  when  they  had  nothing  to  do.  Being  only  a  revisory  body,  they  could  at 
any  time  overtake  the  Lower  House.  No  injury  had  resulted  fiom  the  occasional  ad- 
joummenti  of  the  Senate,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seesion.  The  gentleman  had  said, 
that  the  power  of  prorogation  applied  only  to  the  Legislature  as  a  whole.  But  the  Le- 
gislature, as  a  whole,  consisted  of  two  bcHdies ;  and  when  one  of  those  had  adjourned, 
tne  Leflrislature  as  a  whole  was  no  longer  in  session ;  but  was  virtually  {{rorogned  by 
•uch  adjournment.  Cases  might  occur,  when  such  a  power  would  be  useful  and  im- 
portant. 

Suppose  the  House  of  Delegates  should  be  seized  with  the  idea  that  it  was  expedi- 
ent to  create  a  Uttle  army,  or  a  captain's  companv  of  Judgea :  and  should  pass  a  bill 
for  that  purpoae,  and  send  it  up  to  the  Senate.  l4o  doubt  if  such  were  the  will  of  the 
people,  it  must  be  done — the  people  must  always  do,  and  did  in  fiict  do,  whatever  they 
pleased.  But  before  the  Mil  should  pass  the  Senate,  suppose  the  Senate  ahould  a«a- 
joum  over  to  the  ensuing  session.  Bv  that  means  the  voice  of  the  people  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  being  lieard.  He  bad  no  idea  they  would  ever  be  guilty  of  such 
folly :  but  he  had  merely  put  a  case  to  shew  the  operation  of  the  clause  propoeed  to 
be  stricken  out  Again — Suppose  the  Senate  to  be  sitting  to  try  an  impeachment 
brooght  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  prosecuted  by  its  agents.  What  necessity  was 
there  that  it  should  continue  to  sit  in  its  Legislative  capacity  ?  Might  it  not  adjourn 
as  a  Legislature,  and  continue  its  sittings  as  a  Judicature  ?  But  ahould  the  amend- 
ment prevail,  this  would  be  prevented. 

Mr.  Niohohs  said,  that  in  such  acase  the  House  of  Delegatea  would  not  refuse  con- 
sent, and  with  that  consent,  the  Senate  might  adjourn,  according  to  the  amendment, 
at  any  time.  If  he  could  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  a  power  to  adjourn  in  one 
House,  was  a  power  to  prorogue  the  other,  he  was  sure  the  Convention  would  never 
assent  to  any  such  measure.  But  no  such  power  was  invdved;  and  the  public  buai- 
neas  would  be  accelerated  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Tazewell  said,  if  it  waa  true  that  we  ought  to  consult  past  time  if  we  would 
nroride  for  the  future,  the  House  had  on  this  subject  evidenoe  cif  the  highest  order. 
The  clause  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  was  in  the  old  Constitution :  this  power  c^  pro- 
rogation had  exiated  in  its  present  form  for  fifty-four  years,  without  occasioning  any 
practical  evil,  but  on  the  contrary  with  good  efiect. 

The  Committee  had  proposed  nothing  new  :  the  regulation  already  existed :  wbj 
should  it  be  changed  ?  But  farther.  Additional  power  had  now  been  given  to  the 
Senate  to  try  impeachmenti.  Who  was  to  try  them  ?  The  Senate :  the  dilate  sitting 
as  a  Judicial  body.  But  if  this  power  to  adjourn  in  one  House  separately  from  the 
other  was  taken  away,  then  the  House  of  Delegates,  afler  all  its  Legislatiye  business 
had  been  completed,  must  still  continue  in  session  so  long  as  the  Senate  should  sit  to 
try  the  impeachment  But  this  was  surely  unnecessary.  There  could  be  no  need  of 
it  so  &r  aa  the  impeachment  waa  concerned,  any  more  than  there  was  for  a  grand 
jury  to  remain  during  trial  in  court  After  it  had  instituted  the  prosecution,  it  might 
appoint  a  committee  as  its  agents  to  conduct  it — ^what  need  for  the  whole  body  to  re- 
main ?  Tliere  could  be  none.  When  their  Legislative  function  waa  discharged,  let 
them  have  the  power  to  adjourn.  Now,  therefore,  there  was  much  more  Iteed  than  for- 
meriy  of  the  clause :  and  it  had  done  no  harm  for  fifty-four  years. 

Mr.  Chapman  replied.  He  said,  that  admitting  such  to  be  the  &ct,  it  was  reason 
snfl&cient  to  nve  op  the  clause  that  it  might  by  possibility  do  harm ;  for  it  was  the 
*^***«""  of  the  Legislature  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  evil  where  it  could  be 
done.    But  he  domed  the  fiu^t  to  be  so.    He  behoved  that  serious  evils  had  grown  out 
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of  it.  Load  oomplaints  were  heard  of  the  practice  of  the  Senate  to  adjourn  from  the 
Iflt  December  to  lot  January.  At  this  very  time,  if  the  Senate  had  not  adjourned, 
Councillors  and  a  Governor  might  have  been  chosen,  and  the  elections  would  not 
have  been  postponed  to  the  close  of  the  session,  when  the  Assembly  was  pressed  with 
business.  This  was  too  often  the  case :  whereas  they  ought  to  be  conducted  in  the 
early  part  of  the  session  when  more  leisure  was  enioyed.  Complaints  were  constantly 
heard  as  to  the  adjournments  of  the  Senate ;  and  he  remembered  one  case,  where  the 
Lower  House  had  been  detained  nearly  a  week  waiting  for  the  Senate.  As  to  the  ob- 
jection about  the  House  of  Delegates  being  obliged  to  remain  in  session  all  the  while 
the  Senate  was  trying  an  impeachment,  no  such  consequence  resulted  from  the 
amendment.  It  allowed  either  House  to  adjourn  with  the  consent  of  the  other;  and 
doubtless  the  Senate  would  not  refuse  its  consent  in  such  a  case.  In  every  act  of  the 
two  bodies,  the  consent  of  both  was  required  ;  why  not  in  this  ?  As  the  clause  now 
stands,  the  Senate  might  adjourn  for  six  months — and  then  meet  at  Charlottesville : 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  that  two  evils  were  apprehended  from  the  clause :  one  was 
that  of  temporary  adjournments  during  tlie  sitting  of  the  other  House ;  the  other  was 
that  of  permanent  adjournment.  He  referred  to  his  own  experience  for  sixteen  years 
in  the  senate,  and  testified,  that  no  evil  to  his  knowledge  had  grown  out  of  its  tem- 
porary adjournment,  when  it  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do,  until  such  time  as  it 
would  probably  have  something  that  it  could  do.  Whether  those  who,  during  this 
time,  listened  to  the  reading  of  petitions  in  the  other  House,  or  sat  and  ^held 
them  laid  on  the  table  without  reading — got  more  benefit  than  those  who  returned 
for  a  short  time  to  their  families,  he  would  not  undertake  to  say.  It  was  true  that 
oomplaints  were  made  b^  those  members  who  remained  in  the  city :  and  by  those 
Delegates  who  found  their  constituents  dissatisfied  with  the  very  long  sessions  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  and  who  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  blame  on  the  adjournments 
of  the  Senate.  The  experiment  had  been  tried,  and  what  was  the  result?  The  Se- 
nate had  sat  nominally  the  whole  session  :  but  in  reality  they  could  not  command  a 
(quorum,  nor  was  there  any  necessity  for  a  quorum  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
tmie.  He  had  never  known  an  instance,  afler  a  temporary  adjournment,  where  in 
ten  days  the  Senate  had  not  been  able  to  master  all  the  business  before  them,  and 
again  to  be  even  with  the  other  House  and  waiting  for  business. 

As  to  permanent  adjournment,  no  good  could  arise  from  denying  that  power. 
When  eitner  body  was  satisfied  it  had  done  all  it  ought  to  do,  it  was  to  no  purpose  to 
hold  it  together  and  send  it  business  from  the  other;  for,  none  could  compel  tiiem  to 
consent  to  the  measures  proposed.  Both  bodies  were  needed,  in  order  to  pass  a  law. 
and  both  should  give  their  free  consent  to  adjourn.  This  was  the  usual  course,  ana 
the  only  proper  one. 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  he  was  one  of  those  who  went  for  the  effect  of  measures.  It 
might  happen  that  the  Lower  House  would  reject  a  bill  by  a  bare  majority  when 
many  were  absent,  and  might  then  adjourn  to  prevent  the  re-consideration.  He  asked, 
if  there  could  have  been  any  necessity  for  the  last  fifteen  years  that  the  Legislature 
should  sit  from  the  1st  of  December  to  the  Ist  of  March?  Though  the  Legislature 
was  an  electioneering  body,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  ^oing  home  and  explaining 
to  their  constituents  whv  they  sat  so  long,  yet  he  asked  if  those  long  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  had  not  had  full  as  much  enect  in  producing  the  present  Convention  as 
the  odious  Judiciary  ?  who  were  not  an  electioneering  ^>dy,  and  could  give  no  ex- 
planation to  their  constituents  of  the  reasons  why  they  kept  causes  so  long  on  the 
docket.  The  House  threw  the  responsibility  on  the  Senate,  the  Senate  on  the  House. 
One  said,  the  Senate  is  away,  we  need  not  hurry  ourselves ;  the  Senate  said,  the 
House  will  do  httle  or  nothing  till  February.  But  the  people,  meanwhile,  had  found 
out  that  there  was  oppression ;  and  that  he  took  to  be  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  they  were  now  met  in  Convention.  Mr.  C.  said  he  was  for  stripping  them  of 
this  excuse — and  should  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Giles. 

Mr.  Giles  said  he  felt  much  doubt  and  embarrassment  on  this  subject.  He  observed 
in  the  next  section  a  provision  which  had  a  bearing  on  the  present  amendment :  if 
that  section  should  be  altered  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be,  then  the  amendment  now 
proposed  miffht  be  advanta^ous.     [He  then  read  the  seventh  section  as  follows : 

"  VII.  All  laws  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  be  approved  or  re- 
jected by  the  Senate,  or  to  be  amended  with  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 
except  money  bills,  which  in  no  instance  shall  be  altered  by  the  Senate,  but  wnoUy^ 
approved  or  rejecte^."] 

He  thought  serious  evil  resulted  from  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate :  and  this  was 
to  be  attributed  to  their  not  having  the  power  to  originate  bills.  Though  greatly  at^ 
tached  to  the  old  Constitution,  he  thought  in  this  feature  it  ought  to  be  amended.  Let 
the  Senate  have  power  to  ori^nate  all  bills  but  money  bills.  The  power  had  been 
giTen  to  the  Senate  of  the  Umted  States,  and  with  advantage.    If  the  Senate  should 
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be  clothed  with  thi*  power,  then  it  would  become  important  that  it  ahould  not  adjowB 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  House. 

The  argument  from  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  try  impeachments  was  in  favour  of 
the  amendment,  and  not  against  it  The  House  of  Delegates  must  be  in  being,  in 
order  to  prosecute  the  impeachment  before  the  other  House.  In  the  trial  of  Judge 
Chase  this  had  never  been  questioned,  and  the  utmost  expedition  was  urged  to  bring 
that  trial  to  an  issue  before  the  let  of  March,  on  that  very  ground.  If  they  todi  frtan. 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  provision  about  ^in^  impeachments,  they 
ought  to  borrow  likewise  the  clause  now  proposed.  Mr.  G.  said  he  should  vote  mt 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  he  should  vote  against  the  amendment,  and  that  on  a  principle 
which  he  had  learned  before  he  came  into  public  life  ;  and  by  which  he  had  been  go- 
verned during  the  whole  course  of  that  life,  that  it  was  always  unwise — yes — highly 
unwise,  to  disturb  a  thing  that  was  at  rest.  This  was  a  great  cardinal  principle  that 
should  ffovern  all  wise  statesmen — never  without  the  strongest  necessity  to  disturb 
that  wmch  was  at  rest.  He  should  vote  against  the  amendment  on  another  and  an 
inferior  consideration.  Whatever  opinion  might  have  been  expressed  as  to  a  multi- 
tude of  counsellors,  there  was  but  one  among  considerate  men  as  to  a  multiplicity  of 
laws.  The  objection  urged  by  the  gentleman  from  Richmond,  over  the  way,  (Mr. 
Nicholar,)  to  the  existing  clause,  was  precisely  one  of  tlie  strongest  motives  with  him 
for  prefering  the  amendment  I  am  much  opposed,  said  Mr.  R.,  except  in  a  great 
emergency — and  then  the  Legislative  machine  is  always  sure  to  work  with  sufficient 
rapidity — the  steam  is  then  up — 1  am  much  opposed  to  this  "  dispatch  of  business."  The 
prmciples  of  free  Government  in*  this  country,  (and  if  they  fail — if  they  should  be 
cast  away — here — they  are  lost  forever,  I  fear,  to  the  world,)  have  more  to  fear  from 
over  legislation  than  m)m  any  other  cause.  Yes,  Sir — they  have  more  to  fear  fH>m 
armies  of  Legislators,  and  armies  of  Judges,  than  from  any  other,  or  from  all  other 
causes.  Besides  the  mtX  manufactory  at  Washington,  we  have  twenty-four  labora- 
tories more  at  work,  ul  making  laws.  In  Virginia  we  have  now  two  in  operation — 
one  engaged  in  ordinary  lec^islation,  and  another  hammering  at  the  fundamental  law. 
Among  all  these  lawyers,  Judges,  and  Legislators,  there  is  a  great  oppression  on  the 
people,  who  are  neither  lawvers,  Judges,  nor  Leffislators,  nor  ever  expect  to  be — 
an  oppression  barely  more  tolerable  than  any  whicn  is  felt  under  the  European  Go- 
vernments. Sir,  I  never  can  forget,  that  in  the  great  and  good  book  to  which  1  look 
ibr  all  truth  and  all  wisdom,  the  b^k  of  Kings  succeeds  the  book  of  Judges. 

Mr.  Mercer,  afler  a  few  words  that  could  not  be  heard  from  the  confusion  in  the 
House,  was  believed  to  say,  that  experience,  if  it  was  to  be  consulted  at  all,  ouj^t  to 
be  consulted  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  He  believed,  that  the  clause  which  it  was 
proposed  to  strike  out,  had  never  been  used  as  a  power  of  prorogation  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Government.  He  would  go  farther — On  inserting  tlie  clause,  he  be- 
lieved such  a  notion  never  once  entered  into  the  conception  of  the  fraroers  of  the  C^nsti* 
tution.  The  power  to  adjourn  was  given  in  no  part  of  the  Constitution  but  this,  (save 
in  that  clause  where  a  certain  number  are  declared  to  be  a  quorum  to  adjourn,)  and 
it  never  had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  proroguing  the  Assembly,  but  only  for  the 
convenience  of  one  of  the  branches  of  that  body.  Experience,  therefore,  was  so  far 
<m  the  side  of  the  firiends  of  the  amendment. 

Should  the  House  of  Delegates  be  reduced  to  tlie  number  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  greater  dispatch  of  business  might  be  hoped  for.  At  all  events,  mere 
courtesy,  if  noUiing  else,  required  one  House  to  notify  the  other  of  its  intention  to 
adjourn,  when  the  adjournment  was  to  be  for  several  weeks^  and  to  enquire  whether 
there  was  any  pressure  of  business,  which  would  render  such  a  step  inconvenient 
That  would  l>e,  in  practice,  the  whole  result  of  the  amendment  The  Senate  would 
make  this  enquirv,  and  the  House  of  Delegates,  unless  there  were  strong  reasons  to 
the  contrary,  would  always  give  its  assent.  The  question  had  been  argued,  as  if  the 
one  body  would  arbitrarily  retain  the  other  in  session,  when  there  was  no  good  reason 
for  doing  so.  But  there  were  surely  no  grounds  for  such  a  presumption.  As  to  the 
case  of  an  army  of  Judges  being  created  by  the  Lower  House,  the  Senate  needed  no 
proroguing  power  to  thwart  such  a  plan — ^it  had  only  to  reject  it  by  its  vote— and  then 
the  measure  could  go  to  the  people,  and  they  could  let  their  pleasure  be  known  to 
their  Delegates  at  the  next  session.  Mr.  M.  concluded, by  insisting  that  no  evil  had 
followed  such  a  measure  as  was  proposed  bv  the  amendment,  though  it  bad  been  tried 
by  all  the  other  States,  and  by  the  General  Government ;  so  that  experience  was  for 
and  not  against  it. 

Mr.  CJeorge,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Johnson,  referred  to  the  session  of  1817-18,  when  the 
House  of  Delegates  had  passed  upwards  of  ninety  revised  bills  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  of  which  that  body,  on  its  return,  acted  only  on  twenty — and  the  House  had. 


^  consequence^  to  take  up  the  other  seventy,  and  pass  them  again  the  next  i 

He  had  been  for  nine  sessions  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  not  one  had  passed 
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without  very  serious  complaints  on  the  subject  of  the  Senate's  adjournment,  and  in 
one  session,  the  House  had  to  wait  a  week  for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  well  remembered  the  period  to  which  the  gentleman  alluded — 
and  the  Senate  had  neyer  done  a  wiser  thing,  than  to  pass  no  more  than  twenty  of 
those  revised  bills — and  it  would  have  done  a  yet  wiser  thing,  if  it  had  retained  them 
still  longer.  In  two  sessions  the  liegislature  had  revised  Eiws,  which  had  been  the 
work  01  forttf  sessions  of  the  same  body. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  the  amendment,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative — 
Ayes  50. 

So  the  House  resolved,  that  neither  House  should  have  the  power  of  adjourning 
for  more  than  three  days,  without  the  consent  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Summers  moved  the  following  amendment : 

"  But  if  vacancies  shall  occur  by  death  or  resignation,  during  the  recess  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  such  writs  may  oe  issued  by  the  Governor,  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law." 

The  amendment  was  briefly  explained  by  the  mover. 

Mr.  Tazewell  and  Mr.  Randolph  suggested  cases  in  which  some  difficulty  would 
arise,  and  considered  the  amendment  as  trenching  on  the  privileges  of  the  Houses  to 
judffe  of  the  qualifications  of  their  own  members. 

Mr.  Summers  replied,  and  denied  any  such  consequence  to  be  possible,  because  the 
Legislature  was  itself  to  prescribe  whatever  rules  and  limitations  it  might  judge  ex- 
pedient to  guard  its  own  rights. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  inserting  after  the  word  "  vacancies," 
"  occurring  bv  death  or  resi^ation ;"  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Summers,  as  thus  amended,  was  carried — ^Ayes  51. 

Mr.  Mercer  moved  the  following : 

**  Each  House  shall  judj^e  of  the  election,  qualification  and  returns  of  its  members, 
may  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behaviour,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  expel  a  member,  but  not  a  second  time  for  the  same  ofience." 

The  amendment  was  a^eed  to. 

Mr.  Mercer  then  moved  the  following : 

"  Senators  and  Delegates  shall,  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the 
peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in 

going  to  and  returning  from  the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House, 
ley  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  otlier  place." 

Mr.  Leigh  opposed  the  amendment  as  unnecessary,  parliamentary  law  being  well 
established  and  understood. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Mercer  offered  the  following : 

"  Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  publish  all  such  parts 
thereof  as  the  public  welfare  may  not  require  to  be  kept  secret — and  the  ayes  and 
noes  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  request  of  one-tenth  of  the  members  present,  be 
entered  on  the  Journals." 

This  also  was  rejected  by  the  House. 

The  seventh  section  was  then  read  as  follows : 

<*  VH.  All  laws  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  be  approved  or  re- 
jected by  the  Senate,  or  to  be  amended  with  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 
except  money  bills,  which  in  no  instance  shall  be  altered  by  the  Senate,  but  wnoliy 
approved  or  rejected." 
^  Mr.  Mercer  moved  to  amend  it,  by  striking  out  the  following :  "  Except  money 
bills,  which  in  no  instance  shall  be  altered  by  the  Senate,  but  whoUy  approved  or 
rejected." 

The  amendment  was  rejected — Ayes  35,  Noes  not  counted. 

Mr.  Giles  now  moved  farther  to  amend  the  section,  so  as  to  make  it  read,  "  All 
money  bills  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Delegates  only,  and  in  no  instance  shall 
be  altered  in  the  Senate,  but  wholly  approved  or  rejected. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  said,  that  the  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be,  to  give  to  the 
Senate  power  to  originate  all  bills,  (except  money  bills,)  equally  with  the  House  of 
Delegates.  He  was  opposed  to  such  a  plan.  He  had  had  some  little  experience  in 
another  Legislature,  where  such  a  power  was  exercised ;  and  there,  nothing  was  more 
common,  than  for  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  engaged,  simul- 
taneously, in  acting  on  the  same  subject.  The  consequence  of  this,  was,  necessarily, 
a  great  waste  of  time.  When  a  proposition  had  been  offered  in  the  House,  and  failed 
there,  nothing  was  of  more  every-day  occurrence,  than  merely  to  cross  over  to  the 
Senate,  and  mere  try  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  objected  to  the  amendment  on  principle  also.  The  object  sought  in 
separating  the  Legislature  into  two  distinct  bodies,  was,  that  pubhc  measures  might 
receive  more  mature  reflection  before  they  were  finall3r  resolved  upon.  The  Senate 
was  made  less  numerous  than  the  other  House :  and  if  its  duties  were  confined  to 
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those  of  a  revisory  kind,  then,  in  case,  from  any  cause,  (and  the  causes  were  YariooB 
that  miffht  lead  to  such  a  result,)  ti  measure  threatening  to  the  public  interest  should 
hastily  be  passed  in  the  more  numerous  branch  of  the  Legislature,  the  Senate  hav- 
ing more  leisure,  more  calmness,  and  hence,  in  general,  more  accuracy  in  its  delibera- 
tions and  decisions,  would  supply  the  means  oi  checking  such  a  result,  and  either 
correcting  its  injurious  features,  or  preventing  its  passage.  But  if  the  Senate  was  to 
have  the  power  of  originating  all  measures,  the  same  as  the  other  House,  its  revisory 
character  would  be  lost,  and  with  it,  a  great  benefit  to  the  body  politic.  Both  Houses 
might  then  be  engaged  at  the  same  time  upon  the  same  obiect :  and  the  Conunon- 
wealth  would  thus  lose  the  entire  benefit  contemplated  in  dividing  the  Legislature 
into  two  branches — tlie  benefit  of  greater  deliberation  and  greater  accuracy  in  the  ex- 
amination of  all  matters  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Giles  said,  that  with  great  deference  for  the  opinion  of  the  President  of  this 
body,  he  had,  from  his  own  experience,  drawn  a  directIV  opposite  conclusion.  It  was 
true  that  in  some  instances,  both  Legislative  bodies  in  the  General  Government  were 
acting  on  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time ;  but  the  effect  of  this  was  to  accelerate, 
not  to  retard  the  public  business.  His  experience  had  been  pretty  equally  divided 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives — he  had,  as  Chairman  of  a 
Committee,  originated  many  measures  in  both.  In  Virginia,  such  an  arrangement 
would  fill  up  the  vacant  time  of  the  Senate,  and  would  prevent  delay,  inconvenience 
and  expense.  As  to  any  increased  dehberation  resulting  from  giving  to  one  House 
the  originating,  and  to  the  other  the  supervisorv  power,  no  such  consequence  resulted 
in  practice.     His  experience  on  the  subject  led  him  to  a  conclusion  precisely  opposite. 

He  acreed  with  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  (Mr.  Randolph,)  that  the  country 
suffered  under  too  much  legislation.  But  this  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  was  not  in  session.  It  arose  firom  our  habits,  it  was  occasioned  by  sche- 
mers—political schemers — for  now-a-days  all  men  in  the  nation  were  politicians,  and 
as  soon  as  they  got  into  the  Legislature,  they  considered  it  a  duty  to  offer  some  scheme 
to  that  body :  and  whether  offered  late  or  earlv  in  the  session,  it  must  go  through. 
The  evil  arose  from  Legislative  schemers  :  and  schemers  of  all  kinds.  In  the  House 
of  Delegates  there  were  usually  a  vast  number  of  young  lawyers,  who  thought  in  the 
course  of  their  practice  that  they  had  discovered  some  inconvenience  that  ought  to 
be  remedied — and  they  insisted  that  the  House  should  adopt  their  notions  and  carry 
them  into  the  laws :  thus  their  notions — their  whims  and  blunders,  were  often  re- 
duced to  law.  He  should  rejoice  with  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  if  this  could  be 
put  down :  But  giving  the  Senate  power  to  originate  bills  would  not  produce  any 
such  effects. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  he  was  very  happy  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Common wedth  for  any  thing  he  said  on  that  floor.  But  he 
would  suggest  to  liim,  with  much  deference,  whether  the  best  way  to  lay  the  evil 
spirit  which  had  so  much  vexed  that  gentleman  as  well  as  himself  would  be  to  intro- 
duce that  spirit  into  the  Senate  ? 

He  was  afraid  they  should  see  the  same  game  played  between  the  two  Houses  here, 
which  he  had  seen  played  between  the  two  Houses  elsewhere  :  if  you  will  pass  my 
bill,  I  will  pass  yours.  With  much  deference  he  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Amelia,  whether  his  amendment  would  not  be  likely  to  convert  the  Senate  from 
being  a  g^rave  and  deliberative  body  into  as  heated  an  assembly  as  the  other  House : 
wheUier  it  would  not  tend  to  introduce  party  spirit  into  the  Senate — where,  so  long 
as  their  dutv  was  confined  to  revising  and  amending  the  bills  sent  up  to  them,  it  must 
oBteris  paribus  have  less  play  ? 

It  was  an  old  adage — and  all  old  adages  were  true — that  the  by-stander  saw  most 
of  the  game.  He  looked  with  a  cool  eye  upon  tlie  play :  but  if  they  permitted  the 
Senate  to  att  in  and  become  participators  in  the  game,  one  of  the  great  functions  of 
that  body,  if  not  totally  destroyed,  would  be  in  a  great  degree  impaired.  Why  was 
the  Senate  confined  to  so  small  a  number  ?  Because,  as  a  revisory  body,  it  needed  not 
be  more  numerous.  But,  if  it  was  to  originate  bills  as  the  other  House  did,  then  it 
should,  like  that  House,  consist  of  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people.  It 
was  true,  they  were  to  be  saved  from  having  money  bills  originated  in  the  Senate— 
and  this  was  a  most  wise  provision.  He  would  never  consent  that  a  man  should  put 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  who  did  not  live  in  his  county — a  Senator — in  a  oig 
county — out  there — whom  he  neither  knew  nor  cared  for — and  who  verv  probably 
knew  and  cared  still  less  about  him.  Such  a  man  wouldvknow  that  his  Sig  county 
would  return  him  again,  let  him  tax  him,  ^Mr.  R.)  as  he  might  No — none  but  a 
freeholder,  and  of  his  own  county  too,  should  ever  mulct  him— or  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  He  submitted  whether  the  amendment  would  not  introduce  this 
pruritus  leges  ferendi,  of  which  the  gentleman  complained,  into  the  Senate  also. 

The  question  was  taken  on  Mr.  Giles's  amendment,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  ne- 
gative. 

0o  the  House  refused  to  give  the  Senate  the  power  of  originating  bills. 
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The  eighth  and  ninth  sections  were  then  read. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Bedford  moved  to  amend  the  ninth  section,  bj  requiring  three- 
fillhs  instead  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  convict  a  Judge :  but  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelflh  sections  were  then  read. 

In  the  twelilli  section,  Mr.  Nicholas  renewed  the  amendment  (so  often  proposed 
and  rejected,)  of  requiring  a  definite  amount  of  tax  to  be  paid  by  a  housekeeper,  in 
order  to  entitle  him  to  the  right  of  sufiVage;  but  it  was  rejected — Ayes  36. 

Mr.  Ck>alter  said,  he  was  anxious  to  see  a  provision  introduced  for  separate  elections, 
and  he  moved  the  following : 

^*  And  provided,  also,  that  there  shall  be  no  separate  elections  in  any  one  county, 
but  the  Legislature  may  from  time  to  time  provide  that  the  polls  shall  be  kept  open 
not  exceedmg  three  days,  in  such  counties  as  shall  be  designated  by  law." 

Mr.  C.  briefly  explained  and  supported  the  amendment.  He  said  he  was  for  having 
a  Legislature  tiint  should  be  responsible  to  the  people :  but  how  a  member  could  re- 
spond to  the  people  in  ten  diflTerent  places  at  the  same  time,  he  never  could  under- 
stand. Mr.  C.  cited  the  case  of  an  individual  who  had  voted  for  a  tax,  and  a^inst 
whom  ^reat  prejudice  was  in  consequence  excited;  but  who  had  been  saved  from 
losing  his  place,  by  bein^  able  to  explain  his  conduct  to  the  whole  collection  of  voters 
at  once  :  if  they  had  met  in  six  or  eight  different  places,  he  would  infallibly  have  lost 
his  election.  Such  an  occasion  was  valuable,  as  being  in  politics  a  school-day  for  the 
people.  He  concluded  by  adverting  to  the  value  of  character,  and  the  necessity  of 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  :  He  hoped  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Stafford, 
(Judge  Coalter,)  would  not  prevail.     It  was  to  him  matter  of  surprise  as  well  as  re- 

fret,  that  our  system  of  separate  elections  had  incurred  the  ban  of  that  gentleman's 
ispleasure  :  whatever  objections  might  be  made  to  it  in  theory,  he  woula  take  upon 
himself  to  say,  that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  had  never  adopted  a  wiser  policy,  than 
that  of  granting  separate  elections  to  all  counties  that  petitioned  for  them.  It  was  a 
policy,  whatever  might  be  said  to  the  contrary,  founded  on  the  plainest  principles  of 
justice  and  expediency ;  and  a  policy  that  had  been  vindicated  by  experience.  He 
was  aware  that  in  its  commencement,  doubts  had  been  entertained  of  its  expediency; 
the  objections  ur^ed  by  the  mover  of  the  amendment  had  occurred  to  others,  and  Mr. 
T.  acknowledged  that  he  himself,  had  at  one  time,  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  authorising  separate  elections :  those  doubts,  however,  had  lon^  been  dis- 
peUed,  and  he  was  now  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  the  policy.  It  was  right  in  prin- 
ciple, and  in  practice  most  beneficent.  The  Legislature  had  now  become  so  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  its  expediency,  that  whenever  a  separate  election  was  asked,  it 
was  granted.  It  had  become  a  part  of  the  fixed  and  settled  policy  of  the  State ;  a  ge- 
neral separate  election  law  had  been  enacted,  and  he  beheved  the  Legislature  were 
prepared,  if  any  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  move  it,  to  pass  a  law,  conferring  upon 
the  County  Courts,  the  unlimited  power  of  establishing  as  many  precinct  elections  in 
their  counties  as  they  should  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary,  prescribing  for  the 
government  of  tliese  elections  some  general  provisions. 

Mr.  T.  asked,  if  in  a  Government  of  the  people,  a  Government  that  rested  upon 
public  sentiment,  it  was  not  desirable  and  expedient  to  afford  every  facililj^  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  will  ?  And  how  could  that  will  be  so  well  and  so  e£[ectually  ex- 
pressed as  at  the  polls  ?  As  many  voters  should  be  brought  to  the  polls  as  possible : 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  to  vote.  Your  Legislature  had  required  that  every  man 
should  vote,  and  had  prescribed  a  penalty  for  the  failure.  Was  it  not  therefore  just, 
as  well  as  politic,  to  bring  the  place  of  election  as  near  to  the  home  of  the  voter  as 
possible  ?  To  many  of  them  it  was  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible,  to  attend  an  elec- 
tion at  their  courthouses.  They  could  not  spare  the  time  to  go  so  far — the  money  to 
pay  expenses  during  their  absence — they  could  not  lose  the  services  of  a  plough-horse 
at  a  busy  season  of  the  year  for  one  or  two  days ;  and  if  they  chanced  to  be  without  a 
horse  (as  some  voters  were)  it  would  be  hard  to  require  them  under  a  penalty  to  walk 
to  their  courthouses,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  (and  in  some  counties  more,)  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  their  Right  of  Sufuage.  It  was  convenient,  it  was  right,  it 
was  expedient,  Tend  what  the  voters  had  a  right  to  require  at  the  hands  of  the  Legis- 
lature^ to  bring  home  the  elections  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  their  own  homes,  at  least 
to  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

Mr.  T.  said,  it  was  with  him  no  little  recommendation  to  the  system,  that  it  was  an 
approximation  to  the  plan  of  ward  elections,  recommended  to  us  by  that  great  Apostle 
of  human  liberty,  the  illustrious  Jefferson,  whose  wisdom  and  forecast  he  now  more 
highly  appreciated  than  ever. 

The  gentleman  from  Stafford,  (Judge  Coalter,)  had  objected  to  separate  elections; 
that  it  deprived  the  representative  of  the  opportunity  of  responding  to  all  his  consti- 
tuents,  of  rendering  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  of  vindicating  his  course,  and  the 
measures  he  had  supported,  and  of  answering  charges,  if  any  were  preferred  against 
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him.  He  had  objected  also,  that  they  increaaed  the  power  of  demagoipes,  enabling 
them  to  wield  the  democracy  of  the  country  to  their  own  parpoaes,  to  mislead  the  peo- 
ple, whoae  interesta  they  would  betray  j  and  "  last  though  not  least,"  these  separate 
electiona  in  the  opinion  of  the  ^ntleman,  had  broken  up,  and  would  break  up  the 
schools  of  poUti<»Ll  wisdom,  which  the  good  people  of  the  Commonwealtli  annually 
attended,  when  the^  all  assembled  at  U^ir  Ck>urt-houses,  to  hear  the  speeches  of  their 
candidates  for  election  or  re-election.  To  support  his  first  objection,  the  gentleman 
had  referred  to  a  single  case,  (the  case  of  his  friend  from  Augusta,  which  be.  Mr.  T. 
then  heard  for  the  first  time)  which  he  supposed  had  established  the  utility  or  a  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  county  to  enable  a  representatiye  to  vindicate  his  course.  He 
doubted  not  tliat  the  sentence  of  approval  then  pronounced,  was  deserved,  and  he  as 
little  doubted,  that  it  had  been  the  same  whether  the  people,  whom  the  gentleman 
from  Augusta  represented,  had  been  assembled  at  one  or  several  places.  Mr.  T.  said 
there  were  other  times,  places  and  opportunities  of  vindication,  besides  the  day  and 
pkoe  of  a  county  election.  There  was  all  the  time  between  the  adjournment  of  the 
Legiriature  and  the  election.  There  was  time  and  opportunity  enough  allowed  for 
persoAsl  communication  between  the  representative  and  constituent — and  more  than 
all,  there  was  a  firee  press,  which  afiTords  the  very  best  means  of  defence  against 
groundless  accusation.  All  these  were  within  the  power  of  the  representative,  and 
Besides,  he  would  always  meet  a  large  portion  of  his  constituents  at  the  court-house 
on  the  day  of  election,  no  matter  how  many  separate  election  districts  are  established 
in  the  county. 

As  to  the  argument  of  evil  from  the  power  of  demagogues,  Mr.  T.  said  it  was  pe- 
culiarly gratuitous  and  unfounded.  He  had  supposed  Uiat  the  best  mode  of  enhanc- 
ing the  power  of  that  class  of  politicians,  was  to  assemble  the  people  in  as  large 
massea  as  possible.  He  supposed  it  was  upon  masses  they  operated,  through  the  in- 
stromentality  of  a  popular  cant  or  slang,  or  eloquence,  if  you  please,  appeahng  to  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  men,  which  we  are  told,  in  large  assemblies  are  contagious. 
It  had  been  said  elsewhere,  in  reference  to  the  popular  assemblies  of  Athens,  that  if 
eoery  Athadan  were  a  SocrateSy  stUl  every  Athenian  assembly  tcotdd  be  a  mob.  It  was 
an  argument  against  pure  democracy  in  favour  of  representative;  if  there  was  any 
truth  m  it,  for  any  purpose ;  certainly  for  none  more,  than  to  establish  the  utility  of 
separate  elections.  If  you  wish  to  temper  the  fierce  spirit  of  democracy,  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  best  mode.  If  you  fear  tumultB,  popular  excesses,  riots,  and  all  the  infinite 
evils  connected  in  the  imaginations  of  some  gentlemen,  with  elections,  this  is  the  way 
to  eechew  them.  Mr.  T.  Uiought  the  separate  elections,  in  their  effects  on  the  poUti- 
cal  body,  might  without  impropriety  be  likened  to  the  Franklin  rods — the  one  dis- 
armed Uie  clouds  of  their  destructive  elements,  the  other  disarmed  democracy  of  its 
tumults,  its  riots,  its  excesses  and  excitements,  and  all  those  manifold  horrors  which 
present  themselves  to  the  imaginations  of  gentlemen,  who  labour  under  the  phobia^ 
if  I  may  so  speak  of  democracy. 

The  last  objections  of  thegentleman  from  Stafford  coming  from  him,  struck  him 
with  the  greatest  surprise.  There  was  surely  a  strange  inconsistency  between  his  ar- 
gument to-day  and  his  votes  heretofore.  If  it  were  true  that  assemblies  of  the  people 
were  such  valuable  schools  for  politics,  when  the  people  assembled  to  elect  members 
of  Assembly,  why  should  they  be  less  so  if  the  people  were  permitted  to  assemble 
and  elect  their  Governor  and  some  other  public  functionaries.'  Why  not  open  as 
many  schools  as  possible  to  the  political  pupils,  the  people  ?  As  much  as  the  gentle- 
man seems  to  estimate  these  schools  for  political  instruction,  he  has  voted  in  this 
Ck>nvention  to  have  as  few  of  them  as  possible.  There  was  an  inconsistency  in  this 
which  he  could  not  reconcile.  He  had  never  before  seen  an  ardent  friend  of  general 
insilruction  voting  to  reduce  the  number  of  seminaries,  and  diminish  tlie  meons  of 
instruction.  Mr.  T.  repeated  that  the  system  of  precinct  elections,  which  had  re- 
ceived the  countenance  of  the  Legislature,  and  which  were  becoming  every  day 
more  popular,  as  their  beneficent  operation  and  efi*ects  were  more  and  more  developed 
by  experience,  in  his  opinion,  deserved  any  thing  at  the  hands  of  this  Convention, 
rather  than  its  reprobation.  And  afler  all,  if  it  were  even  obnoxious  to  the  objec- 
tions urged  by  the  gentleman,  and  devoid  of  the  paramount  considerations  of  advan- 
tage, wmch  justify  its  continuance,  it  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  the  deliberations  of  those 
who  are  deputed  to  frame  a  code  of  fundamental  laws.  He  therefore  trusted  that  the 
amendment  would  be  rejected  by  the  Convention. 

The  Question  being  taken,  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  thirteenth  section  having  been  read,  (which  completes  that  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution relating  to  the  Legislative  Department,) 

Mr.  Wilson  moved  that  the  Committee  rise;  but  the  motion  was  rejected :  Ayes  32. 

The  other  sections  were  now  read  seriatim,  down  to  the  twenty-sevenlli  inclusive. 

Mr.  Leigh  moved  to  amend  the  twenty-seventh  section  by  prefixing  thereto  the 
words  following : 
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**  The  Attorney  General  shall  be  appointed  byjoint  Tota  of  the  two  Hoqmb  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  commissioned  by  the  (rOTernor ;  and  shall  hold  his  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  General  Assembly/*  and  carried  without  opposition. 

Mr.  Leigh  moved  further  to  amend  the  section  by  adding  at  the  end  of  it  the  fol* 
lowing : 

<'  The  sherifis  and  coroners  shall  be  nominated,  by  the  lespectiTe  County  Couft0| 
and  when  approved  by  the  Governor,  shall  be  commissioned  by  him.  The  jnsticea 
shall  appoint  constables ;  and  all  fees  of  the  aforesaid  officers  shall  be  regulated  by 
law  ;"  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  twenty-eiffhtn  section  was  next  read  as  follows : 

'*  XXVIII.  Judges  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  the  General  Assembly ;  but  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  elected  to 
each  House  must  concur  in  such  vote,  and  the  cause  of  removal  shall  be  entered  od 
the  Journals  of  each.  The  Judge  against  whom  the  Legislature  may  be  about  to  pro* 
ceed,  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  the  causes  alleged  for 
his  removal,  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  on  which  either  House  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  shall  act  thereupon." 

Mr.  Giles  moved  to  amend  the  section  by  striking  out  in  the  former  part  of  it,  the 
words  *^  tlie  whole  number  elected  to,"  before  the  words  "  each  House :"  so  as  to 
make  that  port  of  the  section  read,  "  but  two-thirds  of  each  House  must  concur  in 
such  vote.  So  as  to  remove  a  Judge  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present, 
and  not  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  body. 

Mr.  G.  supported  his  amendment  in  a  speech,  which  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Leigh. 

The  question  was  then  taken  and  decided  in  the  negative — ^Ayes  41,  Noes  43. 

The  twentv-ninth  section  was  read  as  follows : 

*^  XXIX.  Writs  shall  run  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  bear 
test  bv  the  clerks  of  the  several  courts.  Indictments  shall  conclude  Against  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Mr.  Cooke  now  read  an  amendment  in  the  words  following,  which  he  intended 
hereafler  to  ofier  to  this  section : 

"  When  a  new  county  shall  hereafler  be  created,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  make  provision  by  law,  for  securing  to  the  people  of  such  new  connty 
an  adequate  representation  in  the  Legislative  bodies.  And,  if  the  object  cannot  be 
otherwise  effected,  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  General  Assembly  to  re-apportion  the 
whole  representation  of  such  one  of  the  four  great  districts  aforesaid,  as  snail  contain 
such  new  county  within  its  limits,  as  defined  by  this  Constitution.  But  it  shall  not  be 
competent  to  the  General  Assembly,  under  any  circumstances,  to  increase  or  dimin- 
ish tiie  number  of  Delegates  herein  before  assigned  to  the  four  great  districts  afore- 
said. It  shall,  moreover,  be  competent  to  the  General  Assembly  to  re-apportion^ 
from  time  to  time,  the  representation  of  the  Senate,  of  the  people  of  the  two  great 
divisions  aforesaid  of  the  Commonwealth,  respectively.  But  the  number  of  Senators 
assigned  by  this  Constitution  to  the  two  great  divisions,  to  wit:  nineteen  to  the 
Eastern,  and  thirteen  to  the  Western,  shall  remain  unchanged." 

The  thirtieth  section  was  read  as  follows : 

**  XXX.  The  Executive  Department  of  the  Government  shall  remain  as  at  present 
organized,  and  the  Governor  and  Priv^  Councillors  shall  continue  in  office,  until  a 
Governor,  elected  under  this  Constitution,  shall  come  into  office — and  all  other  per- 
sons in  office  when  this  Constitution  shall  be  adopted,  except  as  is  herein  otherwise 
expressly  directed,  shall  continue  in  office  till  successors  snail  be  appointed,  or  the 
law  shall  otherwise  provide ;  and  all  the  courts  of  justice  now  existing  shall  continue 
with  their  present  jurisdiction,  until  and  except  so  far  as,  the  Judicial  system  may  or 
shall  be  hereafter  otherwise  organized  by  the  Legislature." 

Mr.  Cooke  read  another  amendment,  which  he  proposed  hereafler  to  offer  to  this 
scheme,  as  follows : 

Provisions  for  carrying  this  Constitution  into  effect : 

''I.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment, so  soon  as  all  the  returns  required  b^  the  twentieth  section  of  the  act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  entitled  **  on  act  to  organize  a  Convention,"  shall  have  been  made, 
if  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  ^ven  is  for  ratifying  this  amended 
Constitution,  forthwith  to  make  proclamation  of  Uie  fact. 

'^  II.  And  it  shall  moreover  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Department,  in  and  by 
such  proclamation,  to  command  the  sherifis  and  other  officers  directed  by  law  to  hold 
and  superintend  elections  under  the  penalty  of  dollars  for  fiulinff  to  obey 

such  command,  to  open  polls  in  their  respective  counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs^ 
and  in  the  election  districts  established  by  law  in  their  respective  counties,  on  the 

Eirst  Monday  in  November,  in  the  present  year,]  for  the  election  of  a  Delegate  or 
elegates,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  represent  the  counties,  towns,  boroughs,  and  dis- 
tricts, respectively,  mentioned  and  described  in  the  third  article  of  this  Conftitution, 
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and  of  a  Senator  to  represent  each  of  the  Senatorial  diatricts  described  in  the  fourth 
article. 

*M1I.  So  soon  as  the  election  of  Delegates  and  Senators  shall  have  been  made, 
the  previously  said  existing  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  elected  under  the  old 
Constitution,  shall  cease  to  have  legal  and  constitutional  existence. 

**  IV.  Should  any  of  the  contingencies  herein  before  mentioned,  render  it  neces- 
•arj  or  proper  to  convene  a  General  Assembly,  aAer  such  election  shall  have  been 
made,  and  before  the  time  herein  afler  appointed  for  the  first  regular  annuo]  meeting 
of  the  Creneral  Assembly  under  this  amended  Constitution,  the  new  General  Assem- 
bly shall  be  convened  by  the  Executive  Department  holding  its  power  and  authon^ 
under  the  old  Constitution. 

"  V.  The  first  regular  General  Assembly  nnder  this  amended  Constitution,  shall 
convene  and  assemble  at  tlie  Capitol  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  [on  the  first  Mondajr 
in  January,  in  the  year  lb31.] 

"  VI.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Executive  Department  under  the  old  Consti- 
tntion,  cease  and  determine,  and  those  of  the  Executive  Department  under  the  new 
Constitution,  shall  commence,  as  soon  as  may  be  afler  the  commencement  of  the  first 
regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  elected  under  the  new  Constitution. 

**  VII.  Ail  officers,  whether  civil  or  military,  holding  their  offices  under  the  old 
Constitution,  whose  cases  are  not  herein  provided  for,  shall  continue  to  hold  their  offi- 
ces under  the  new  Constitution,  by  the  same  tenure,  and  for  the  same  time,  as  under 
the  old  Constitution. 

'<  Vlll.  All  the  Courts  of  Justice  now  existing  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  con- 
tinue, with  the  same  jurisdiction  as  heretofore,  until  the  said  Courts  shall  have  been 
modified  or  abolished,  or  the  jurisdiction  thereof  modified  or  taken  away,  by  an  Act 
or  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  made  under  the  restrictions  and  hmitations  herein 
before  provided." 

The  thirty-first  (and  last)  section  was  tlien  read. 

And  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  having  thus  gone  through  the  draught  of  an 
amended  Constitution,  reported  by  the  Select  Committee, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Summers,  it  rose  and  reported  the  same,  with  the  amendments, 
to  the  House. 

IN  CONVENTION, 

Mr.  Leigh  offered  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved f  That  the  third  article  of  a  draught  of  a  Constitution  reported  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee,  be  re-committed,  with  inBtructions  to  the  Committee  to  apportion 
Delegates  among  the  several  counties,  towns,  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  Common- 
wealth, BO  tliat  the  number  of  Delegates  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
so  that  the  same  proportion  of  the  whole  Delegation  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  four 
great  divisions  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  is  contained  in  the  said  article.  And  that 
the  fourth  article  be  re-committed  to  the  same  Committee.'* 

Mr.  Claytor  moved  the  following  amendment  to  the  instructions  moved  by  Mr. 
Leigh: 

"  And  that  the  said  Committee  be  instructed  so  to  arrange  the  Senatorial  Districts, 
as  to  conform  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  principle  on  which  the  members  of  the  Senate 
are  apportioned  between  the  Districts  East  and  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge." 

In  advocating  this  amendment, 

Mr.  Clavtor  observed,  he  would  simply  assign  the  reason  why  he  made  this  motion. 
It  would  be  apparent  to  any  person  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  make  twenty 
figures,  that  the  scheme  of  representation  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle,  adopted 
by  this  Convention,  was  based  upon  the  white  population  of  the  State  as  ascertained 
by  the  Census  of  1820.  The  white  population  of  the  State  as  ascertained  by  that 
Census,  was  603,081 ;  divide  this  number  by  thirty-two,  the  number  of  Senators,  the 
quotient  is  18,846.  The  white  population  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  was  254,208 ;  di- 
vide this  by  18,846,  and  it  gives  thirteen  and  a  fraction  of  a  little  less  than  one-half. 
The  white  population  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was  348,873;  divide  this  by  18,846,  and 
it  gives  eighteen  and  a  fraction  of  rather  over  one-half.  The.  gentleman  from  Albe- 
marle has  merely  given  tlie  benefit  of  these  fractions  to  the  East.  This  is  his  only 
variation  from  the  basis  of  white  population  by  the  Census  of  1820.  What  I  ask  is, 
that  this  rule  thus  determined  by  thb  Convention  to  be  just  as  between  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  State,  may  be  applied  in  the  distribution  of  representation  amongst 
the  smaller  sub-divisions,  that  in  the  distribution  of  power,  the  people  I  have  me 
honor  in  part  to  represent,  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention as  the  just  measure  of  political  power  in  the  State.  Have  the  Committee 
done  them  this  justice  in  their  report.'*  To  show  that  they  have  not,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state  the  fact,  that  the  district  as  reported  by  the  Committee,  composed  of  the  counties 
of  Bedford,  Franklin,  and  Patrick,  contained  by  the  Census  of  1820  a  white  popuhi- 
oa'^a  ^»^J  **"•'  composed  of  the  counties  of  Campbell,  Pittsylvania  and  Henry. 
X4^4 ;  while  that  composed  of  the  coonties  of  Halifiuc  and  Mecklenburg  contained 
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only  16,910;  thtt  oompofed  of  the  counties  of  Buckingham^  Cumberland,  and  Pow- 
hatan, 13,803;  and  that  composed  of  Petersburg,  Prince  George,  Surrjr,  and  Isle  of 
Wight,  only  13,741.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  make  a  speech  upon  this  subject,  but 
simply  to  submit  these  few  statements  in  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  have  indu- 
ced  tius  motion — and  with  them  I  leave  it  to  tlie  Convention. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  hoped  such  instructions  would  not  be  given  to  the  Committee, 
as  it  wonld  only  operate  to  trammel  them  and  still  farther  to  increase  a  difficulty 
which  was  already  greater  than  any  one  could  possibly  conceive,  who  had  not  at- 
tempted the  task  assigned  them.  The  Committee  had  done  their  bsst:  but  as  to  per- 
fect equality,  the  thing  was  unattainable,  if  regard  was  to  be  had  to  existing  county 
limits.  The  Committee  had  made  the  several  districts,  upon  the  whole,  as  nearly 
equal  as  they  knew  how  to  make  them.  Where  a  county  was  defective  in  its  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  Committee  had  endeavoured  to  compensate 
the  inequality  by  increasing  its  weight  in  the  Senate ;  so  as,  on  (Ae  whole,  to  do  all  tlie 
justice  in  their  power.  The  whole  effect  of  the  present  amendment  would  be  to  en- 
cumber them  with  new  trammels. 

Mr.  Scott  spoke  for  some  time  without  being  heard  distinctly  by  our  Reporter— the 
House  being  m  some  confusion.  When  he  was  heard,  he  was  denying  having  sup- 
ported the  compromise  of  Mr.  Gordon  on  the  avowed  idea  of  its  having  been  based 
upon  either  of  the  contested  principles  which  had  been  proposed  as  a  basis  of  Repre- 
sentation :  he  advocated  it  with  the  express  disavowal  of  its  being  established  on  the 
white  basis,  the  mixed  basis,  or  Federal  numbers.  The  gentleman  from  Campbell 
had  found  an  accidental  coincidence  between  some  of  its  numbers  and  the  white  ba- 
sis according  to  the  Census  of  1820 :  but  it  had  an  equal  and  even  greater  degree  of 
coincidence  with  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  (IVIr.  Upshur.)  Mr. 
S.  concluded,  by  entering  his  protest  against  being  understood  as  advocating  this  or 
that  principle  of  representation  as  involved  in  the  plan  of  .the  gentleman  from  Albe* 
marie :  it  had  been  brought  forward  as  a  compromise,  and  as  such  he  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  Claytor  addressed  the  House  as  follows : 

I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  basis  on  which  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle, 
founded  his  plan,  but  from  the  results  of  calculations,  1  take  it  for  granted,  however, 
that  he  must  have  had  some  general  basis  which  has  induced  him  to  select  this  par- 
ticular apportionment  in  preference  to  any  other ;  and  as  the  gentleman  from  Fau- 
quier denies  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence,  I  have  offered  to  prove  that  that  basis  is, 
in  fiict  the  white  population  of  1820,  with  an  arbitrary  variation  of  mere  fractions.  I 
must  be  permitted  to  submit  to  the  House  the  results  of  a  few  more  calculations  upon 
that  subject.  1  have  shewn  that  in  the  division  of  power  in  the  Senate  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  the  only  variation  from  the  white  population  of  1820  was  giving 
a  fraction  to  the  East.  Let  us  now  examine  the  apportionment  in  the  House  of  De- 
legates. The  whole  white  population  of  the  State  in  1820,  was  603,081 — divide  this 
by  127,  the  number  of  members  in  the  proposed  House  of  Delegates,  and  the  result 
gives  4,749  as  the  average  number  entitled  to  elect  a  Delegate  upon  that  basis.  Com- 
pare the  apportionment  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  as  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Albemarle,  with  this  calculation,  and  the  result  is  as  follows : 

The  Western  district,  white  population,  133,112 — 29  members  is  one  for  4,590:  the 
Valley  white  population  121,0U6--24  members  is  one  for  5,045.  Middle  district  white 
population,  187,186—40  members  is  one  for  4,679.  Tide- water  district  white  popula- 
tion 161,687 — 24  members  is  one  for  4,755 ;  thus  shewing  in  each  district  only  a 
slight  fractional  variation  from  the  white  population  of  1820.  Taking  the  average  of 
the  four  districts,  and  the  result  is  4,767,  varying  only  18  from  the  precise  number 
given  by  the  equal  representation  of  the  white  population  as  ascertained  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1820.  Sir,  all  tliese  results  may  be  purely  accidental,  but  to  my  mind  they 
look  much  like  desiffn,  and  as  1  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  other  basis  which 
would  produce  results  approximating  so  nearly  to  those  arrived  at  by  the  gentleman 
from  Albemarle,  my  mind  could  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  true  basis  of 
his  proposition.  But,  Sir,  grant  to  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  tliat  it  is  not — I 
only  ask  that  his  basis,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  it  be  the  white  population  of 
18SfO,  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Northampton,  or  that  of  any  other  gentleman,  may 
be  fairly  worked  out  to  its  results— that,  tliat  which  this  Convention  has  established 
as  just  for  the  whole  State,  may  be  equally  applied  to  all  its  parts — and  not  after  their 
establishing  one  rule  (arbitrary  if  you  please)  for  the  Stote,  will  fit  another  equally  or 
more  arbitrary  in  its  character  for  districts,  by  the  operation  of  which  the  people  of 
that  particular  section  of  the  State  I  have  the  honour  in  part  to  represent,  are  to  lose 
B  large  portion  of  the  political  power,  they  would  be  justly  entitled  to,  if  the  general 
rule  you  have  adopted  were  fairly  and  justly  applied.  But,  Sir,  have  the  Committee 
adopted  any  such  just  rule  in  their  apportionment  ?  If  they  have  adopted  any  rule 
whatever,  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  Federal  number  as  ascertained  by  the 
census  of  1820,  than  any  other  I  have  been  able  to  discover — and  surely  it  will  not  be 
contended  that  this  is  the  basis  adopted  by  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle— but  even 
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in  the  application  of  this  rale,  nnjntt  as  it  it,  it  has  been  unjustlv  aj^ed  to  the  ftr- 
ticukr  section  of  country  in  question.  Sir,  upon  Federal  numbers,  the  two  upper 
districts  South  of  James  River  and  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  are  quite  too  large. 

Sir,  I  know  not  how  other  gentlemen  representing  that  section  may  feel  upon  this 
subject—but.  Sir,  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  meet  my  constituents,  after  giving 
my  consent  to  any  arrangement  which  womd  leave  11,000  white  persons  unrepre- 
sented in  the  two  Senatorial  districts,  embracing  that  section  of  country  with  which 
they  are  locally  united — almost  a  sufficienc}^  to  entitle  them  to  another  Senator.  Sir, 
this  injustice  never  shall  be  done  to  them  with  my  consent — 1  never  can,  never  will, 
vote  for  any  such  arrangement. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  says,  that  any  person  who  will  attempt  to  make 
a  more  equal  arrangement,  observing  the  county  limits,  will  find  it  a  difficult  task. 
Sir,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  re-arrange  the  counties,  composing  a  few  of  the  dis- 
tricts as  reported  by  the  Select  Committee,  according  to  the  white  populstion  of  1890. 
and  will  trouble  the  Convention  with  some  of  the  results,  which  1  think  they  will 
perceive  are  less  unequal  than  those  of  the  Select  Committee. 

Five  districts  as  arranged  by  the  Select  Committee. 


Bedford, 
Tranklm, 
Patrick, 


Campbell, 

Pittsylvania, 

Henry, 


Halifax, 
Mecklenburg, 


White  ponuhUion  of  1820. 
10,953        Ch 


8,227 
3,776 

22,956 

8,447 

12,626 

3,321 

24,394 

8,758 
7,710 

16,468 


Charlotte, 
Lunenburg, 
Nottowav, 
Prince  Inward, 


Buckingham, 
Cumberland, 
Powhatan, 


I  should  propose  to  re-anange  those  five  districts  as  follows : 
Patrick,  3,776        Mecklenburg, 

Henry,  3,321 

Franklin,  8,227 


Pittsylvania, 


ritlsylVJ 
HaUfiuc, 


Bedford, 
Campbell, 


15,324 

12,626 

8,758 

21,384 

10,953 

8,447 

19,400 


Charlotte, 

Lunenburg, 

Nottoway, 


Prince  Edward, 
Buckingham, 
Cumbenand, 
Powhatan, 


5,006 
3,873 
2,805 
4,627 

16,310 

7,345 
3,966 
3,492 

13,803 


7,710 
5,005 
3,873 
2,805 

19,393 

4,627 
7,345 
3,966 
2,492 

18,430 


It  will  at  once  be  perceived,  that  the  only  material  variation  from  equality  in  this 
arrangement,  is  in  the  two  first  districts :  this,  which  is  far  less  than  the  inequali^  of 
the  districts  as  reported  by  the  Committee,  is  rendered  less  important,  by  the  ftot, 
that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  in  all  matters  of  local  interart  throughout  much 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  those  two  districts — and  taking  the  average  of 
the  two,  it  gives  18,354,  within  a  mere  firaction  of  the  number  which  ouffht  to  give  a 
Senator.  1  nave  ako  made  a  different  arrangement,  from  that  proposed  by  the  Select 
Committee,  of  the  counties  composing  the  six  upper  Senatorial  districts  on  the  South 
side  of  James  River  and  f^ast  or  the  Slue  Ridge,  as  reported  by  the  Committee,  with 
the  details  of  which  I  shall  not  now  trouble  the  Convention — but  merely  observe  thai 
it  produces  results  at  least  as  nearly  approximating  to  equality  upon  the  principle  for 
which  I  contend,  as  in  those  beforts  referred  to,  while  at  the  same  time,  a  proper  de- 

See  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  local  interests  and  feelings  of  the  counties  composing 
e  several  districts ;  thus  demonstrating  that  neither  county  boundaries  nor  kcal  in- 
terests present  any  serious  obstocle  to  arranging  the  Senatorial  districts  in  that  section 
of  the  State,  with  that  practical  approximation  to  equality  and  proper  regard  to  the 
just  claims  of  the  people  whom  I  have  the  honour  in  part  to  represent,  &  whioh  I 
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Mmtend.  Sir,  this  is  all  the  amendment  I  have  offered,  profeflsing  to  instmct  the  Com- 
mittee what  to  do,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  adopted. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  Mr.  Clajtor's  amendment  and  decided  in  the  ne- 
fatiye :  Ayes  34 ,  Noes  46. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  instructionB  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Lei^h  now  moved  to  amend  the  instructions,  by  adding  that  the  fourth  section 
also  f  relating  to  the  apportionment  of  the  Senate)  be  referred  to  the  same  Committee. 

Which  having  been  agreed  to,  the  House  then  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  Jahuary  6,  1830. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Courtney  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  Select  Conmiittee  were  not  yet  ready  to  report  on 
the  subject  of  apportionment. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  take  up  the  amendments  reported  by  the  Conunittee 
of  the  Whole  to  the  draught  of  the  Constitution. 

The,  first  amendment  was  in  the  fiflh  section,  which  reads  as  follows : 

**  V.  Any  person  may  be  elected  a  Senator  who  shall  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty-years,  and  shall  be  actually  a  resident  and  freeholder  within  the  district,  or 
duly  qiialified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  accordingto  this  Consti- 
tution :  And  any  person  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  who 
shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  shall  be  actually  a  resident  and 
freeholder  within  the  county,  city,  town,  borough  or  election  district,  or  dulj^  qualified 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  according  to  this  Constitution:  Pro- 
mdedf  That  all  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  Priests  of  every  denomination  shall  be 
incapable  of  being  elected  members  of  either  House  of  Assembly." 

The  amendment  i>ropoeed  to  strike  out  the  words  "  or  duly"  where  they  occur  in 
the  parts  of  the  section  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  members  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  said,  that  if  the  amendment  left  the  clause  such  as  to  confine  the 
election  to  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly,  to  the  real  freeholders,  who  were  such  in 
truth,  he  should  be  in  favour  of  it ;  but  understanding  it  to  leave  mere  nominal  free- 
holders eligible,  he  should  vote  against  it. 

A  conversation  took  place  between  Messrs.  Leif  h  and  Fitzhugh,  as  to  the  value  of 
a  fireehold — the  latter  contending,  that  a  roan  might  own  twenty-five  acres  of  land, 
•0  poor  as  not  to  be  worth  one  dollar,  which  the  former  believed  scarcely  possible. 

Mr.  Claytor  said,  that  he  was  taken  wholly  by  surprise,  not  having  paid  particular 
attention  to  this  amendment  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  principle  was  entirely 
new,  that  those  who  had  a  right  to  elect,  should  not  have  also  the  right  to  be  elected. 
He  had  never  heard  such  a  position  advanced  before.  He  could  not  but  admire  the 
strange  course  pursued  in  this  body  :  if  the  power  of  selection  was  to  be  exercised 
by  any  body  but  the  people,  the  utmost  latitude  of  choice  was  readily  accorded.  If  a 
Judge,  for  example,  was  to  be  appointed,  he  might  be  taken  from  any  source  what- 
ever ;  but  the  moment  it  was  the  people  who  were  to  exercise  the  power,  it  must 
forthwith  be  guarded  and  circumscnbed  with  the  most  jealous  care.  The  Conven- 
tion had  determined,  that  not  only  freeholders,  but  that  every  leaseholder,  house- 
keeper, and  head  of  a  family,  might  exercise  the  right  of  voting;  yet,  here  they  were 
to  be  restrained  from  choosing,  who  among  themselves  should  be  their  representative. 
Mr.  C.  said,  he  had  more  conndence  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  than 
thus  to  restrain  them.  He  had  not  the  least  apprehension,  but  that  they  would  choose 
persons  for  tbeir  representatives,  who  save  sufficient  evidence  of  having  a  common 
mtereet  with  them.    There  seemed  to  be  a  strange  dread  of  giving  power  to  the  peo- 

ge.  If  it  was  proposed,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  elect  the  Governor,  the 
ouse  was  immediately  alarmed  with  the  dangers  of  whiskey-drinking  and  elec- 
tioneering intrigues.  If  it  was  proposed  to  allow  them  to  choose  their  own  miUtia 
officers,  ue  same  dangers  were  again  paraded  before  their  view — it  would  lead  to 
whbkey-drinking  and  to  electioneering.  Gentlemen  were  willing  to  leave  them  no 
other  election,  but  that  of  their  own  representatives ;  and  now,  even  this  was  to  be 
further  restrained,  and  they  were  to  be  told,  "  this  man  you  may  take,  but  this  man 
you  shall  not !"  He  could  approve  of  no  such  doctrine.  Having  first  decided  who 
were  to  be  the  sovereigns  or  the  land,  the  Convention  ought  to  leave  them  in  perfect 
freedom  to  choose  among  themselves  whom  they  would. 

Mr.  Tazewell  said,  that  if  there  had  been  no  other  provisions  in  this  Constitution 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Campbell  had  given  his  assent,  and  which  went  on  the 
•ame  principle  with  the  present,  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  would  have  had 
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more  weight    But  the  gentleman  had  ooneented  that  a  man  might  deet  at  the  agtto^ 

twenty- one,  yet  he  might  not  be  elected  until  he  was  twenty-five,  as  a  Delegate,  or  t    "' 


he  was  thirty,  as  a  Senator,  or  as  Grovernor  of  the  State.  What  became  of  the  gen- 
tleman's principle,  that  every  one  who  was  qualified  to  elect,  was  qualified  also  to  be 
elected  ?  To  be  elected,  a  man  must  reside  in  the  county  electing ;  but  to  be  a  voter,  no 
such  restriction  was  neccRsary.  Here  the  gentleman  s  principle  failed  again.  And 
the  ground  of  his  opposition,  viz :  that  the  principle  of  the  amendment  was  new  and 
unheard  of^  had  been  destroyed  by  his  own  act  in  assenting  to  these  provisions.  He 
should  not  enter  on  the  merits  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Claytor  admitted  that  in  these  cases  he  had  certainly  consented  to  an  infUng»> 
ment  of  the  principle ;  but  tliis  formed  no  reason  why  he  should  go  farther,  and  con- 
sent to  a  yet  greater  violation  of  it,  especially  when  tne  gentleman  did  not  pretend  to 
offer  a  single  argument  in  its  behalf.  What  need  could  there  be  for  such  a  limitation  ? 
Did  the  possession  of  freehold  any  better  qualify  a  man  for  the  duties  of  Legislation? 
Unless  some  good  reason  were  sliewn  him,  he  could  not  consent  to  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

^jfes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Cheo- 
terfield,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Clopton,  Johnscm,  Ma^ 
■on  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Ha^ifaXy 
Lo^n,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Cooke,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor 
of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Tazewell,  Loyally 
Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasiants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale, 
Rose,  Coalter  and  Perrin — 47. 

J^oes — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore^ 
Smitli,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Powell,  Griggs,  Masoa 
of  Frederick,  Nay  lor,  Donaldson,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars, 
Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Offlesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddndge, 
Morgan,  Cdrapbell  of  Brooke,  \Vilson,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Thompson^ 
Joynes  and  Upshur — 42. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  similar  amendment  having  been  proposed,  as  applying  to  Senators,  Mr.  Claytor 
demanded  the  ayes  and  noes  also ;  hoping  that  some  who  had  insisted  on  this  as  a 
qualification  for  a  Senator,  mi^ht  not  insist  on  it  in  a  Delegate. 

The  question  was  accordingly  taken  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall,  Clopton,  Johnson, 
Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax, 
Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Cooke,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Tav- 
lor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Tazewell, 
Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates, 
Neale,  Rose,  Coalter  and  Perrin---4d. 

JVoes — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore, 
Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason 
of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Greorge,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washinf^n,  Byara, 
Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge, 
Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Thompson, 
Joynes  and  Upshur — 42. 

The  next  amendment  was  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  all  persons  holding  lucrative 
offices  and*'  in  the  same  section,  afler  the  words  "  all  Ministers  of  the  Gos^,"  (so  M 
to  exclude  office-holders  under  the  State  firom  a  seat  in  tlie  Le£[islature.) 

Mr.  Wilson  wished  to  render  the  clause  more  definite,  by  inserting,  "  under  the 
Commonwealth,"  but,  Mr.  Leigh  objected :  the  words  as  they  stood,  were  those  of 
the  old  Constitution,  the  interpretation  of  which  had  been  fixed  and  undisputed  for 
fifly-four  years.  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  lost;  and  the  original  amendment  wae 
then  agreed  to. 

The  following  letter  of  resignation  was  now  laid  before  the  Honse,  by  the  Pre- 
ndent : 

RICHMOND,  JiJivAiiT  3,  1890. 

SiBy— I  hereby  resign  my  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Convention,  being  prevented  by 
ill  health  firom  peribrming  my  duty  as  a  member  of  that  body. 

Tours,  respectfully, 

J.  MACRAE. 
Hon,  P.  P.  Barbour,  > 

Presidml  of  tk€  Convention.     > 

Mr.  ScoU  announced  to  the  House  that  the  Delegation  firom  the  district  in  whieh 
Mr.  Maeiae  belonged,  had  agreed  upon  Mr.  Thomas  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  at  a  suit- 
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Mb  MTMm  to  ffll  the  vaotDcj  oceamoned  by  the  reeigrnatioa  of  thtt  genttemtn,  audi 
Mr.  Mmnhall  thereupon  took  hie  eeet  in  the  Conrention. 

The  remaining  amendmente  reported  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  were  then 
•eTerally  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

The  ConTontion  retomed  to  the  draoght  of  the  Conititation,  and  the  Chair  annotm- 
ced,  that  it  was  now  open  to  farther  amendments. 

Bit.  Upehar,  with  a  view  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  conetroction  of  the  firrt 
part  of  the  fifth  aection,  moTed  to  amend  it  by  inserting  the  words  **  by  virtue  of  his 
freehold**  so  as  to  make  it  read  **  any  person  may  be  elected  a  Senator,  who  shall  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  shall  be  actually  a  resident  and  freeholder 
within  the  districti  (qualified  by  virtue  <jf  his  freehold  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Gene-* 
fal  Assembly  according  to  this  Constitution." 

The  amendment  was  a^rreed  to,  and  a  similar  amendment  was  inserted  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  section,  referring  to  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

The  tentli  sectitm  was  amended  on  Mr.  Leigh's  motion,  by  striking  out  the  follow- 
ing words,  as  surplusage,  the  same  tiling  being  provided  for  in  another  clause  :  **  nor 
estoblish  by  law  any  subordination  or  preference  between  different  sects  or  denomi- 
nations." 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  moved  to  insert  in  the  tenth  section  the  following  amendment  i 

**  Nor  shall  any  capitation  tax,  either  for  State  or  county  purposes,  be  imposed,  ex* 
cent  in  time  of  war,  on  the  free  white  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Mr.  M'Coy  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes  on  this  motion,  and  they  were  ordered  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  Randolph  hoped  the  gentleman  from  Fairfax  would  explain  to  the  Honse 
the  justice  of  making  this  discrimination  between  imposing  a  capitation  tax  on  free 
white  citizens  and  on  slaves.  He  would  listen  with  pleasure  to  tne  gentleman's  ex- 
planation. 

^  Mr.  Fitzhugh  replied,  that  he  would  with  pleasure  give  the  gentleman  the  explana- 
tion he  desired.  The  discrimination  rested  on  this  principle,  that  the  tax  on  slaves 
was  a  tax  on  property ;  they  were  taxed  as  property,  not  as  persons.  For  his  own 
Murt,  he  should  prefer  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  slaves  together  with  all  other  property : 
out  he  could  not  succeed  in  carrying  such  a  measure.  His  object  was  to  exempt 
thoee  from  being  taJ^M-who  had  nothing  to  pay  a  tax  with,  while  the  rich  man  was 
taxed  no  more  who  had  (hoiip^nds  to  jmlv  it  out  of. 

Mr.  Randolph  said  he  could  not  see  the  justice  of  the  discrimination. 

The  owner  of  the  slaves  was  taxed  whether  they  were  taxed  per  capita  or  ad  to* 
lorem.  The  Convention  were  engaged  in  extending  the  blessings  of  free  Govern- 
ment to  such  as  were  unwilling,  and  said  they  were  unable  to  pay  any  part  of  the 
public  expenses.  Mr.  R.  said  he  would  make  them  both  willing  and  able  *,  he  would 
constrain  their  will,  and  would  confer  the  ability.  There  was  no  free  white  citizen 
of  this  Commonwealth,  (unless  he  was  what  the  French  were  in  the  habit  of  styling 
a  mauvaise  sujet^  who  was  a  labourer  and  able  to  work,  who  was  not  able  to  pay  a  tax 
to  the  Slate.  Tnere  was  no  free  man  with  that  self-respect  which  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom  naturally  conferred,  who  would  not  be  willing  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the 
expenses  of  his  Government.  He  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  there  existed  in  Vir* 
ginia  a  class  of  vagrants  and  Lazeroni,  who  were  actuallv  unable  to  make  any  con- 
tribution whatever  toward  the  expenses  of  the  State.  He  was  against  the  amend- 
ment of  the  ^ntleman  from  Fairfax.  He  had  been  told  that  it  was  valuable,  inas- 
much as  it  might  operate  in  restraining  the  latitude  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage.  He 
would  not  give  a  straw  for  all  the  qualifications  prescribed  for  tlie  exercise  of  the 
Right  of  SuflTragein  that  paper,  (pointing  to  the  draught  of  the  Constitution.)  For  his 

Grt,  he  had  rather  see  the  propositions  offered,  he  believed,  by  a  gentleman  fVom 
ononjralia,  and  proposing  Universal  Suffrage,  adopted  at  once.  This  was  Univer- 
sal SuOTage — it  was  that  in  effect 
^  He  should  not  vote  for  the  amendment  in  order  to  disqnali^  any  one  from  exer- 
cising the  Right  of  Suffra^.  He  would  not  give  one  straw  for  all  that  had  been 
done  with  that  view,  nor  for  what  the  House  had  voted  that  morning  as  to  the  quali- 
fications of  persons  to  be  elected.  He  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  the  whole  of  it. 
The  House  nad  introduced  a  principle  which  was  utterly  subversive  of  all  free  Got- 
emment.  None  of  its  free  institutions  could  stand  for  a  century  with  such  principles 
at  the  bottom  of  them.  He  regarded  with  consummate— he  was  about  to  say  con- 
tempt---but  with  the  most  consummate  and  profound  indifference — all  those  miserable 
little  distinctions  which  had  been  introduced.  Who,  he  asked,  must  govern  the  elec- 
tion .'  Was  it  not  the  class  fit>m  which  the  members  of  both  Houses  were  drawn  ? 
The  election  must  always  be  subservient  to  those  who  voted.  He  had  voted  with 
reluctance  for  the  clauses  inserted  this  morning.  The  whole  was  illusory — it  was  all 
deceptive :  They  stood  upon  a  quagmire  which  wonld  five  way  beneath  tiieir  feet. 
Mr.  R.  said  he  would  not  consent  iSaX  the  poor  man  shomd  be  taxed  who  owned  but 
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one  slave,  in  <Mrder  to  extend  the  blessings  of  free  €U>yemnient  to  Lazeroni,  who  ae- 
oordin^to  the  old  proverb  were  able  to  sing,  and  whom  he  was  for  making  to  sing. 

Mr.  Pitzhugh  said,  he  had  the  same  objection  to  the  extension  of  the  Right  of  Sm- 
fra^,  with  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte — and  he  was  ready  to  vote  for  any  plan 
which  shoold  require  a  fair  amount  of  property  in  order  to  a  man's  voting.  He  was 
Imly  sorry  there  should  be  such  a  Lazeroni  in  Virginia — but  he  had  seen  such  a  class, 
dtkough  the  gentleman  was  unwilling  to  admit  its  existence.  The  Convention  was 
about  to  exclude  from  the  Right  of  Sufirage,  all  such  as  had  no  property  :  To  take 
away  from  these  people  all  ground  of  complaint,  he  would  exempt  them  from  taxation; 
eo  that  they  could  not  say  we  were  obliged  to  pay  Government,  while  they  were 
allowed  no  share  in  it. 

Mr.  Venable  said,  he  was  no  advocate  for  a  capitation  tax  of  any  kind.  He  was 
willing  the  subject  should  be  lefl  with  the  Assembly ;  but  beinff  convinced,  that  a 
capitation  ta«;on  slaves  was  unjust,  when  the  subject  was  up,  ana  it  was  about  to  be 
recognized  in  the  Constitution,  he  was  for  having  the  tokole  subject  taken  into  con- 
mderation.  iiet  the  Convention  express  its  opinion  upon  the  existence  of  any  capi- 
tation tax  at  all.  It  could  be,  and  it  iiad  been  shewn,  that  if  the  proposition  was  true, 
that  taxes  ought  to  be  laid  in  proportion  to  the  ability  to  pay,  then  a  capitation  tax 
on  slaves  was  unfair  and  improper.  If  so,  why  not  extend  the  prohibition  to  slaves 
as  well  as  to  whites  ?  A  district,  consisting  in  part  of  black  and  in  part  of  white  po- 
pulation, was  no  more  able  to  pay  taxes,  than  a  district  of  the  same  extent,  filled 
with  a  nopulation  wholly  white — nor  so  able — because  the  labour  of  slaves  was  less 
econonjcal  and  less  profitable  than  the  labour  of  white  men.  If,  then,  equal  taxes 
were  laid  in  other  respects,  on  two  such  districts,  and  a  capitation  tax  on  slaves  was 
superadded,  it  was  most  unjust  and  unequal  in  its  effect.  One  of  the  districts  would 
be  doubly  taxed,  and  more  than  doubly. 

Mr.  V.  said,  he  should  vote  against  the  present  amendment — ^but  was  in  favour  of 
abolishing  capitation  tax  entireljr. 

Mr.  S<^tt  declared  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  as  a  preventive  of 
Universal  Sufirage — but  moved  to  amend  it  as  follows:  ''nor  shall  any  person  be 
chargeable  with  any  tax  on  real  or  personal  estate,  whose  real  and  personal  estate  is 
not  chargeable  with  a  revenue  tax  equal  to  fifty  cents." 

The  amendment  would  not  have  any  material  effect  upon  the  revenue.  A  largo 
portion  of  those,  whose  tax  was  below  that  am<Hmt,  were  annually  returned  insol- 
vent bythe  Sheriff. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  said,  he  should  prefer  to  have  the  other  amendment  offered  as  a  sepa- 
rate measure  and  not  connected  with  his. 

Mr.  Wilson  said,  this  was  the  same  proposition  tlie  gentleman  had  offered  before 
and  which  the  House  had  rejected.  This  would  go  to  destroy  that  provision  which 
allowed  all  housekeepers  to  vote. 

Mr.  Powell  regaraing  the  proposition  in  the  same  li^t,  demanded  the  ayes  and 
noes — and  they  were  ordered  accordingly. 

Mr.  Scott  allowed  this  measure  could,  in  some  degree,  retrench  the  Right  of  Suf* 
firage,  but  by  very  different  means  from  what  had  formerly  been  proposed.  This  ex- 
empted from  payment,  the  former  had  required  it. 

The  question  being  put  on  Mr.  Scott's  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Fitx- 
hugh,  it  was  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

^ye9— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,^  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Groode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trez- 
vant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  HaUfax,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Fitzhugh, 
Roane^  Tavlor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green, 
Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Neale,  Rose  and 
Coalter— 33. 

JVb«9— Messrs.  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Tyler,  Clopton,  Anderson,  Cofiman,  Hani- 
son,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  M'Cov,  Moore,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Logan, 
Venable,  Madison,  Mercer,  Henderson,  CSsbome,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of 
Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of 
Washington,  Bvars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Sum- 
mers, See,  DoddricL^,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Claytor,  Saunders, 
Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates, 
Jovnes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 60. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  so  as  to  make  it  ap- 
ply to  State  taxes f  but  not  to  countv  levies. 

This  amendment  was  negatived — ^Ayes  43,  Noes  46. 

Mr.  Venable  moved  to  amend  it  by  inserting  *'  or  on  slaves.'* 

But  this  amendment  also  was  rejected. 

The  question  was  now  about  to  be  put  on  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  amendment,  when 

Mr.  Randolph  addressed  the  House.  He  said  that  the  main  reason  which  had  bssB 
assigned  in  behalf  of  the  amendment,  was  the  inability  of  certain  frss  white  persons 
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to  pa^  any  tax.  Now,  he  should  he  glad  to  know  how  their  alnlity  to  pay  a  tax 
was  Ukely  to  be  iacreaeed  bj  the  pressure  and  priyatioii  incident  to  a  state  ef  war  t 
In  peace  the  man  might  be  able  by  his  mattock  and  his  spade  to  earn  enough  to  pay 
a  small  tax,  but  how  war  was  to  confer  an  ability  which  peace  did  not  allow,  he  was 
so  dull  as  to  be  unable  to  comprehend.  The  amendment  proposed  that  no  capitation 
tax  should  be  laid  on  a  certain  description  of  persons  oMpt  in  time  of  war.  If  the 
principle  was  sound,  Uiis  exception  was  most  exceptionable.  But  the  principle  was 
not  sound.  Every  man  enjoying  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  a  free  Grovernment 
was  bound  to  pay  them,  except  paupers.  But  this  amendment  was  not  intended  to 
apply  to  paupers  :  it  was  made  for  hearty,  able  men,  for  sturdy  beggars;  not  such  as 
were  decrepid  and  helpless. 

He  objected  to  the  amendment  on  another  ground.  The  Convention  were  aetiag 
on  the  Legislature  as  a  spider  acted  on  a  fly :  they  were  tying  up  its  legs  and  bindinff 
hat  its  wings,  so  that  it  had  neither  leg  nor  wing  to  go  with.  He  heard  much  sail 
about  trusting  the  people  :  every  body  was  ready  and  willing  to  trust  the  people  :  but 
the  delegates  of  the  people,  whom  the  people  had  chosen  as  their  own  immediate  repre- 
sentatives; these  were  held  unworthy  of  any  sort  of  confidence.  He  thought  the 
people  were  trust  worthy — ^just  so  far  as  this— they  were  very  capable  of  choosing  their 
own  agents.  They  had  safacity  and  virtue  enough  to  decide  between  worth  and  wis- 
dom and  intelligence  on  me  one  side,  and  their  oppoaites  on  the  other ;  and  they 
having  established  their  agents  with  power  to  act  for  them,  he  was  for  leaving  more 
to  those  agents  than  some  gentlemen  seemed  willing  to  do.  If  gentlemen  would 
have  no  capitation  tax,  then  in  the  name  of  justice  let  the  exemption  be  equal.  Here 
Mr.  Randolph  supposed  the  case  of  two  counties,  one  with  and  the  other  without 
slaves,  and  shewed  the  unequal  operation  of  the  capitation  tax  if  on  slaves  only.  He 
said  this  was  unjust  and  unequal :  and  grievously  did  he  feel  that  want  of  nerve  and 
want  of  decision  which  caused  gentlemen  from  the  fiastem  part  of  the  State,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention,  not  to  claim  what  they  had  a  riffht 
to  enjoy,  the  representation  of  their  whole  population.  Then  they  would  have  bad 
something  to  stand  on.  The^  would  have  had  the  (pou  sto)  of  Archimedes.  Then 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  would  have  been  glad  to  meet  them  on  the  basis  of 
Federal  numbers.  And  why  ?  Because  he  woula  not  cast  on  his  brethren  of  the 
West  such  an  imputation  as  to  say,  that  they  would  not  have  been  willing  to  irrant  to 
their  brethren  of  the  East  what  was  granted  to  the  Southern  States  in  a  nard-driven 
bargain  by  their  other  brethren,  the  yankees — what  was  granted  them  by  brother 
Jonathan. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  said,  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte  had  represented  that  as  the  main 
argument  ur^^  for  the  amendment  which  had  not  been  urged  at  all.  The  ground 
he  had  taken  had  been,  that  it  was  most  unjust  to  compel  a  man  not  worth  one  cent 
in  the  world,  to  pay  as  much  tax  as  another  man  worth  $  100,000.  And  another  con- 
sideration had  been  ursed  by  others,  that  it  would  tend  to  limit  the  Bight  of  Suffirage 
fh)m  going  to  universiuity. 

Mr.  Rimdolph  replied.  The  gentleman  now  said  that  it  was  unjust  to  compel  a 
poor  man,  a  ditcher,  to  pay  as  much  tax  as  a  man  worth  ^  100,000.  The  injustice 
was  not  half  so  great — ^it  was  precisely  half  as  great — as  to  tax  the  slave  of  the  poor 
man  who  ownea  but  one  negro  and  hired  him  out  as  a  labourer — while  the  man  who 
held  thoiipmds  in  Bank  stock  paid  no  tax  at  all.  Here  was  a  case,  not  where  rich 
and  pots  were  taxed  alike,  but  where  they  taxed  the  poor  man  and  exempted  the 
rich  altogether:  where  they  taxed  the  negro  of  the  poor  man,  but  lefl  the  Bank  stodr 
of  the  rich  man  wholly  free  from  taxation.  If  it  was  unjust  to  tax  the  poor  labourer 
and  the  rich  capitalist  equally,  a  fortiori  must  it  be  unjust  to  tax  the  poor  and  let  the 
rich  go  free. 

He  was  very  sorry — very  soiry  indeed — that  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield  had 
brought  his  mmd  to  vote  for  this  amendment.  He  was  going  to  vote  for  it  as  a  re- 
straint upon  suffrage.  He  would  not  give  a  straw  for  the  restraint.  Suffrage  by  this 
Constitution  was  universal  in  fact,  and  il  might  as  weU  be  so  in  terms :  it  should  be  in 
name  what  it  was  in  substance.  Having  extended  it  as  they  had  done,  the  Conven- 
tion had  done  an  act  of  monstrous  injustice,  and  by  consequence  of  equal  impohcy. 
They  had  excluded  all  the  well-brought-up  sons  of  freeholders.  That  was  a  class,  as 
he  liad  said  on  a  former  occasion,  towards  whom  his  heart  yearned,  and  in  whose  fa- 
vour, did  not  his  judgment  forbid  it,  be  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  extend  the  Riffht  of 
Suffirage.  For  his  part,  so  far  was  he  from  being  unwilling  to  trust  the  Legishture 
to  make  a  Constitution,  that  for  all  the  experience  he  had  had  in  the  Convention  he 
had  ten  thousand  times  rather  the  Legislature  should  do  it  than  those  whe  had  under- 
taken the  task :  he  firmly  believed  it  would  be  in  safer  hands.  He  defied  any  Legie- 
lature  in  the  country  to  make  a  Constitution  less  worthy  of  approbation  than  uat 
which  they  had  constructed.  He  would  not  give  a  straw  for  that  long  list  of  restric- 
tions about  parsons  and  what  not :  in  practice  it  would  be  perfectly  unavaihng,  onleas 
to  exclude  the  meritorious  class  of  persons  he  had  mentioned.    He  was  not  afraid  to 
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tnwt  tlM  Lmabtim.  And  whj  not?  Bmsom  he  did  not  fear  to  trort  the  people  : 
And  how  so?  Because  the  people  were  the  only  eom|>etent  authority  to  select  their 
own  agents.  When  this  was  done,  they  had  the  principles  of  firee  (jk>yemment.  It 
was  now  to  be  dtttermined,  whether  they  were  to  have  a  GoTomment  that  would 
stand,  or  whether  the  fruitless  attempt  was  to  be  persoTered  in  to  make  a  cone  stand 
npon  its  apex.  Their  Government  under  such  a  Constitution  would  be  futile — it  wmm 
iinposBible  it  should  stand  for  a  century. 

The  question  was  now  taken,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows: 

Jitfes — ^Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Anderson,  Cofl^ 
man,  Harrison,  Williainson,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Clai- 
borne, Madison,  Stanard,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Hendersoxi,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell, 
Nsylor,  Donaldson,  Fendleton,  George,  Byars,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Oslesby,  Duncan, 
JLaidley,  Summers,  Doddridge, Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke, 'WiiBon,%arbour  of  Cul- 

iper,  Scott,  Marshall  of  >  auquier,  Tazewell,  Frentis,  Clay  tor,  Saunders,  Cabell, 

Martin,  Stuart,  Joynes  and  Upshur---48. 

JVbetf — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode, 
Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Cloplon,  Baldwin,  Mason  of  Southampton, 
Trezvant,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Loffan,  Venable,  HoUaday,  Gricga, 
Blason  of  Frederick,  Boyd,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Roane,  Morris,  Gar- 
nett,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  See,  Green,  Loyall,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford, 
Branch,  Townes,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Cosher, 
Bayly  and  Perrin — 47. 

Mr.  Claiborne  moved  to  amend  the  fourteenth  section,  by  striking  out  all  that  part 
of  it  which  follows,  declaring  that  the  Goyemor  **  shall  be  elected  as  follows:"  and 
to  insert  a  provision  for  the  Governor's  election  by  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly. 

Mr.  Miller  stated,  that  his  colleague  (Mr.  Beirne,)  was  absent  from  sickness,  and  ho 
should  take  it  as  a  favor,  if  the  ffentleman  would  consent  to  postpone  this  important 
asnendment  until  he  should  be  sSAe  to  resume  his  place,  which  he  had  reason  to  hope 
would  be  the  case  on  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Chubome  instantly  complied,  disclaiming  all  intention  to  press  any  measure 
nnder  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Nicholas  said,  he  miffht  probably  be  absent  the  next  day,  and  he  hoped  the  same 
indulgence  would  be  extended  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Henderson  said,  if  the  ffentleman  should  be  taken  sick  before  the  next  day,  the 
indulgence  ought  to  be  extended  to  him :  but  not,  if  absent  on  private  or  profesmonal 
business. 

Mr.  Claiborne  agreed  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  should  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  Cabell,  after  a  few  prefiitory  remarks,  ottered  the  following  amendment  to  the 
twenty-second  section : 

<<  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  modify  or  abolish  the  said  Superior 
Courts,  at  such  times,  and  to  substitute  for  them,  if  in  their  discretion  they  deem  it 
expedient,  such  tribunals  as  the  public  good  may  require.  And  upon  the  modification 
or  aboUtion  thereof,  the  salaries  of  all  officers  holding  offices  therein,  or  in  any  wise  ap- 
purtenant thereto,  shall  be  abolished,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  law." 

The  amendment  gaye  rise  to  a  debate,  in  which  Messrs.  Marshall,  Tazewell,  Gilee, 
and  Cabell  took  part. 

The  amendment  was  resisted  as  being  unnecessary,  the  clauses  retained  te  the  seo- 
tion  going  the  whole  length  of  its  proyisions.  This  was  specially  pressed4>y  Mr. 
Tazewell,  who  agreed  in  sentiment  with  Mr.  Cabell,  as  to  the  main  question  involved. 

The  question  was  at  length  taken,  and  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cahell  rejected. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  amend  the  twenty-second  section  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  Gtn/eral  Court  a  Constitutional  Court  as  well  as  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  S.  explained  and  urged  his  amendment,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Leigh,  who 
earnestly  advocated  and  pressed  the  measure,  as  leading  to  the  most  salutary  results. 

Mr.  Powell  opposed  it  as  unnecessary,  ay  the  ends  being  as  well  answered  by 
leaving  the  subject  to  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Henderson  made  some  remarks  in  reply  to  Mr.  Powell,  who  rejoined,  and  was 
fdlowed  by  Mr.  Leigh. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

.fftwea — Messrs.  Leiffh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Brodnax,  €roode,  Mar^ 
^all  of  Richmond,  Nicholas,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Claiborne, 
Madison,  Stanard,  Henderson,  Cooke,  Griggs,  Pendleton,  Morris,  Garnett,  Mathews, 
Summers,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Prentis,  Branch, 
Townes,  Massie,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes  and  Upshur — 33. 

JVbes— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Giles,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Tjrler, 
Clopton,  Anderson,  Cofiman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Smith,  MUler, 
Baxter,  Trezvant,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifkx,  Logan,  Venable,  Holladay, 
Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Osborne,  Powell,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd, 
George,  M'MUUn,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline, 
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Clojd,  Chapman,  Og^lesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  See,  Doddridge,  Moraan,  Campbell  of 
T>      1^  ^  Wilson,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Grigsby ,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  (^     ■      ~ 


Brooke,  Wilson,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Griffsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Sanndert, 
Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasonte^  Gordon,  Thompson,  Bates,  Bayly  and  Perrin— 63. 

Mr.  Georg^e  moved  the  following  amendment  to  the  sixteenth  section  : 

**  The  Legislature  shall  meet  only  once  in  every  two  years,  unless  convened  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  twenty-seventh  article  of  this  Constitution'* 

He  stated  that  he  acted  in  obedience  to  the  Wishes  of  his  bonstituents  in  pretenting 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  asked  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAndolph  said,  that  he  was  not  second  to  any  man  in  that  House,  or  oat  of  it, 
in  his  abhorrence  of  over  Legislation ;  and  he  would  vote  for  tlie  amendment  with 

Geat  pleasure,  but  for  one  consideration :  he  was  subjected  to  another  Government 
sides  that  of  Virginia ;  and  as  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  met  every  yesTi 
he  wanted  that  of  Virginia  to  meet  every  year  also,  that  it  might  watch  them. 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

j9ys« — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffmon,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Hendersoa,  Om* 
borne,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Mathews,  Oglesby, 
See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Tazewell,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Townet, 
Martin,  Stuart,  Bates,  Rose  and  Coolter — 26. 

Mfts — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chet- 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  CK>ode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tyler, 
Nicholas,  Clopton,  Harrison,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Smith,  Miller,  Mason  of  South* 
ampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable, 
Madison,  Stanard,  HoUaday,  Mercer,  Fitzbugh,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Fre> 
derick.  Nay  lor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gar- 
nett,  Chapman,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  Doddridge,  Barbour  of  Culpeper.  Scott, 
Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  iJoyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Branch. 
Cabell,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Neale,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  an4 
Perrin— 69. 

So  the  amendment  was  rmected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Barbour,  the  vote  on  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  amendment,  in  rela> 
tion  to  the  capitation  tax,  was  re-considered.  The  amendment  was  then  withdraws 
to  be  offered  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Coalter  moved  an  amendment  to  the  twelflh  section,  as  follows : 

**  And  provided,  also,  that  the  votes  in  each  county  shall  be  taken  at  one  place  to 
be  designated  by  law." 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  he  believed  the  last  chapter  in  the  Book  of  Judges  was  now  jP^ne 
through :  the  next  would  be  the  first  chapter  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  which  being  King 
Legislature,  he  wished  it  to  be  as  pure  as  possible :  and  he  hoped  all  who  agreed  ia 
that  wish  would  vote  for  his  amendment. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  ayes  and  noes  stood  as  follows : 

jSyes — Messrs.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole, 
Nicholas,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of 
Halifax,  Logan,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Gamett,  Green,  Loyall,  Grigsby,  Roee 
and  Coalter— 21. 

/Coes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Giles.  Alexander,  Goode,  Mamhall  c^ 
Richmond,  Tyler,  Clopton,  Andcrs<m,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  BaldwJB, 
M'Coy,  Moore,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Claiborne,  Venable,  Madison,  Mercer,  Fitz* 
hugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Do» 
naldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Tay< 
lor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Cloyd,  Cnapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Sum- 
mers, See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour  of  Culpeper, 
Scott,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Prentis,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saun- 
ders, Branch,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon, Thompson,  Massie, 
Bates,  Neale,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 74. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Stanard  now  moved  to  insert  in  the  twenty-second  section,  ader  the  word 
'"  tribunals,"  the  words, "  and  of  the  Judges  thereof,"  so  as  to  read  **  The  jurisdiction  of 
these  tribunals  and  of  the  Judgea  therettf^  shall  be  regulated  by  law." 

Mr.  S.  explained  tlie  amendment,  as  having  reference  to  the  dutiee  of  Judges  eat 
of  Court.    And  it  was  agreed  to. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 
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THURSDAY,  Jamuarv  7,  1830. 

/     The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  IUt.  Mr. 
Courtney  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  Chair  announced,  that  the  Select  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  apportion- 
ment would  not  be  ready  to  report  till  one  o'clock,  and  that  they  asked  leave  to  sit  till 
that  hour. 

Mr.  Grordon  suggested,  that  it  would  be  also  best  to  suspend  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  till  that  time. 

Mr.  Summers  hoped,  that  the  motion  for  a  recess  would  be  withdrawn,  until  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  submitting  a  paper. 

He  observed,  tliat  for  some  days  a  proposition  had  remained  on  the  table,  having  for 
its  object  the  interposition  of  some  restraints  upon  tlie  Legblature  in  creating  nev^ 
Banks,  or  renewing  the  charters  of  those  in  existence.  The  subject,  he  said,  was  of 
much  public  concern,  and  he  was  satisfied  tliat  a  power  which  included  in  its  opera> 
tion  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  in  its  effects  embraced  and  reflated  in  a  great 
degree  the  price  of  every  species  of  property,  ought  not  to  be  left  within  the  power  of 
a  bore  majority,  of  a  naked  quorum  of  the  General  Assembly.  If  the jpoUtical  efiects 
of  the  Banks,  and  their  agency  (sometimes  most  disastrous)  in  the  anairs  of  our  fel- 
low citizens,  was  taken  into  the  estimate,  he  thought  that  prudence  dictated  the  limi- 
tation of  the  Legislative  power  to  cases  challenging  the  concurrence  of  three-fiflhs  of 
both  Houses,  but  if  this  majority  sliould  be  regarded  as  unnecessarily  large,  and  likely 
to  produce  injurious  restramts,  we  should  be  content  to  change  the  proposition  from 
three-fiflhs  to  majorities  of  the  entire  number  of  members  elected  to  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature.  While  he  was  very  desirous  of  bringincr  this  subject  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  Convention,  he  was  so  fully  aware  of  the  disinclination  of  members  to 
take  up  new  questions,  as  to  doubt  whether  even  one  of  this  moment  could  overcome 
the  impatience  now  felt  He,  therefore,  in  moving  to  take  up  for  consideration  the 
amendment  which  he  had  offered,  requested  that  the  question  might  be  considered  as 
a  test  of  the  sense  of  the  House,  whether  at  this  period  of  its  session  it  was  its  pleasure 
to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  proposed  amendment,  and  that  if  it  should  be  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Convention  to  enter  upon  the  subiect,  he  was  prepared  to  enforce  the 
necessity,  policy  and  propriety  of  engrafting  in  the  Constitution  the  article  which  he 
had  proposed. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  presented,  and  read  by  the  Secretary : 

**  No  law  shall  be  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  creating,  continuing,  alterinp: 
or  renewing  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  with  power  to  carry  on  the  business  <m 
banking,  or  for  making  loans  or  discounts,  without  Uie  assent  of  three-fifUis  of  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  each  branch  of  the  Legislature ;  nor  shall  the  General  Amembly,  at 
any  one  session  thereof,  create,  continue,  alter  or  renew,  more  than  one  body  politic 
or  corporate,  with  power  to  deal  as  a  Bank,  by  making  loans  or  discounts." 

The  Chair  said,  it  would  be  proper  to  lay  it  on  tlie  table  without  taking  a  question, 
it  beinjr  the  wish  of  the  mover  to  give  it  that  direction. 

On  Mr.  Claiborne's  motion,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Stanard  rose  to  remark,  that  in  order  to  make  tlie  twenty-second  section  more 
complete,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  another  amendment.  In  the  seventh  line 
of  that  section  an  amendment  had  been  made  yesterday,  directing  that  **  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  tribunals,  and  of  tlie  Judges  thereofy  shall  be  regulat^  by  law."  With  a 
view  of  accommodating  the  first  part  of  the  section  to  that  amendment,  he  would  move 
to  add  in  the  second  line  afler  tiie  words  '<  Court  of  Appeals,"  the  words  *^  and  the 
Judges  thereof,"  and  also  afler  the  words  '^  in  such  Superior  Courts  as  the  Legisla- 
ture may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,"  the  words  "  and  the  Judges  thereof." 

Mr.  Cabell  said,  he  did  not  profess  to  set  himself  up  for  a  critic ;  but  it  seemed  to 
him  that  this  amendment  would  bring  back  thinffs  to  tlie  same  situation  in  which  they 
were  before  the  amendment,  which  he  had  had  the  honor  to  submit,  had  been  adopted 
by  the  House.  He  thought  that  the  proposed  amendment  would  fix  the  Judges  in 
office,  even  after  their  Courts  were  abolished. 

Mr.  Stanard  admitted,  that  the  member  wliich  he  wished  to  introduce,  miffht  not 
very  well  cohere  with  the  other  members  of  the  same  sentence ;  but  it  struckniro  as 
a  necessary  provision.  As  to  the  remark  of  the  gentleman  firom  Pittsylvania,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  high  degree  of  jealousy  on  this  subject,  he 
begged  leave  to  say,  that  his  amendment  was  only  calculated  to  give  the  Judge  the 
necessary  Judicial  power  in  vacation  as  well  as  in  the  terms  of  the  Courts — out  of 
Court  as  well  as  in  Court — and  it  was  certainly  essential  to  give  such  power  to  the 
Judge.  He  would  ask  of  the  Chair  to  confine  his  amendment  at  present  to  the  "  Court 
of  Appeals,"  and  to  take  the  question  first  in  that  shape— but  (on  Mr.  Morris's  su^r. 
gestion,)  he  moved  to  introduce  the  words  in  Question,  after  the  word  **  establish,**  in 
ttie  twenty-second  section,  so  as  to  read :  "  The  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Papreme  Court  of  Appeals,  in  such  Superior  Courts  as  the  Legislature  may  from  thne 
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to  time  ordain  and  eitablinh,  tfi  tke  Judges  thereof,  in  the  County  Coortt,  and  in  jus- 
ticaa  of  the  peace." 

Mr.  Cabell  asked,  why  then  was  not  the  ^ntleman  from  Spottsylvania  satisfied 
with  confining  his  aroendment  to  the  introduction  of  the  words  **  in  vacation  ?" 

Mr.  Claytor  remarked,  that  the  same  provision  which  is  now  made  by  the  twenty- 
second  section,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  if  a  pre- 
cisely similar  provision  in  that  instrument  conveyed  the  necessary  power,  where  was 
the  necessity  of  making  any  chan^  ?  Why  should  they  not  leave  it  in  the  present 
form, when  tliis  provision  conveyed  tlie  necessary  power?  and  when  it  has  been  found 
to  answer  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  forty  years  ?  He  remarked 
also,  that  if  a  new  provision  was  to  be  adopted,  it  might  be  necessary  to  give  it  a  con- 
stmction  new  and  different  from  the  one  already  established. 

The  Chair  then  read  tlie  clause  as  it  would  stand  with  the  words  *<  and  the  JudgM 
thereof,"  inserted  after  tlie  word  **  establish." 

Mr.  ClajTtor  asked,  if  the  amendment  made  yesterday  did  not  apply  to  the  Judffet 
themselves  P  whether  it  did  not  cover  the  whole  case ;  and  whence,  then,  the* necessity 
of  a  repetition .' 

Mr.  Stanard  said,  he  would  not  undertake  to  assign  the  reasons  why  this  body  had 
given  an  unanimous  vote  yesterday  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  and  in  which  he  pre- 
sumed the  gentleman  from  Campbell  had  united;  but  he  would  retort  the  enquiry 
upon  that  gentleman :  why  make  the  amendment  yesterday,  and  object  to  a  similar 
one  to-day  ?  He  thought  it  was  necessary  to  carry  this  amendment  out.  In  the  first 
sentence  of  the  section,  the  Judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  Courts  themselves,  but 
you  have  not  said  it  shall  be  in  the  Judges ;  and  it  was  to  give  Judgres  the  necessary 
jurisdiction  out  of  Court,  that  he  wished  the  amendment  introduced  into  the  first  sen- 
tence. You  surely  can  have  no  objection,  after  having  declared  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Judges  shall  be  related  by  law,  to  say  also  Uiat  it  ought  to  be  rested  in  the 
Judges — ^and  if  yesterday  it  was  not  superfluous  to  declare  the  one,  why  should  it  b« 
superfluous  to-day  to  declare  the  other .' 

Mr.  Claytor  OMerved,  as  to  the  unanimous  vote  of  yesterday,  he  of  course  did  not 
rote  in  the  negative,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  must  then  have  voted 
without  due  consideration.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  recollect  that  the  provisions 
of  the  present  section  were  similar  to  those  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  where  was  the  necessity  of  holding  up  a  candle  to  the  noon-day  sun.'  or  of  call- 
injF  for  the  meaning  of  words,  which  had  been  interpreted  for  forty  years  past  ? 

^/It.  Powell  asked,  if  the  expressions  used  in  the  section  before  the  House,  did  not 
necessarily  imply  a  jurisdiction  in  the  Judges  themselves.  The  very  terms  them- 
selves vest  a  JuJicial  power  in  the  courts ;  and  surely  tliey  did  equally  so  in  the 
Jud^s.  He  considered,  therefore,  the  amendment  as  not  only  perfectly  unnecessary, 
but  ne  objected  to  it,  because  it  might  be  so  construed  as  to  make  the  Judges  constitu- 
tional agents  as  well  as  the  courts  tiiemselves.  He  surely  did  not  wish  to  restrain  the 
Legislature  from  bona  fide  abolishing  tlie  courts,  when  the  public  interest  imperiously 
required  it ;  because  he  hoped,  whatever  had  been  done  in  another  State,  that  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  would  never  so  far  forget  its  dignity  and  its  duty ;  would  never 
become  so  debased,  as  to  strike  at  the  tenure  of  the  Judges  by  the  abolition  of  their 
courts.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought  that  the  amendment  adopted  yesterday  had 
entirely  superceded  the  necessity  of^the  one  now  proposed. 

Mr.  Henderson  suggested,  that  the  House  had  given  leave  of  absence  to  seven  of 
its  members ;  and  among  them  to  the  Chairman  oAhe  Judicial  Committee,  and  asked 
whether  it  were  not  better  to  waive  the  present  discussion  and  have  a  recess  until 
1  o'clock. 

Mr.  Stanard  rose  to  express  his  surprise  at  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Fre- 
derick, (Mr.  Powell.)  It  filled  him  with  amazement  to  hear  that  gentleman  say,  that 
it  was  perfectly  clear,  when  the  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  court  itself,  it  was  also 
^ven  to  the  functionaries  of  that  court.  He  would  ask  him  as  a  practical  lawyer,  if 
It  has  never  so  happened  to  him  in  tlie  course  of  his  practice,  to  hiave  to  interpret  an 
act  of  Assembly,  which  gave  certain  powers  to  courts,  when  the  question  arose  whe- 
ther the  Judge  could  also  exercise  power  except  in  open  court,  is  it  possible,  that 
this  question  was  never  brought  before  him  in  a  Court  of  Chancery .'  Is  it  not  an  es- 
tabUshed  rule  that  certain  appeals  may  be  granted  in  open  court,  which  could  not  be 
done  by  the  Judge  in  vacation  ?  The  language  of  the  law  is,  that  unless  in  cases  pro- 
vided ror,  the  functionaries  may  act  in  open  court,  in  term  time,  but  not  in  vacation. 
And  yet  the  gentleman  from  BYederick  says  it  is  perfectly  clear,  if  you  ffiye  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  ceurt  itself,  you  must  also  dve  it  severally  to  the  integers  who  constitute 
the  court  itself  What  *  does  one  Juoge  constitute  the  court .'  But,  if  this  doctrine  be 
true,  is  it  not  equally  true,  that  if  the  jurisdiction  be  given  to  a  Judge  in  term  time,  it 
may  be  exercised  by  him  in  vacation  ?  And  why,  (Mr.  S.  asked,)  are  we  so  careful  in 
the  first  sentence  of  this  section,  to  give  jurisdiction  to  *<  justices  of  the  peace  P"  Why 
discriminate  between  the  '*  County  Courts"  and  '*  justices  of  the  peace?"  The  gen- 
tleman from  Frederick  says,  that  if  jurisdiction  be  given  to  courts,  it  follows  as  a  ne- 
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eettarjr  ooniequence  that  it  must  be  yected  in  the  Jadfj^.  True ;  but  hew  Tested  in 
them  ?  Only  as  members  of  that  court ;  but  not  as  integers  of  the  court.  Mr.  S.  saidy 
he  wished  to  remove  all  doubt  by  the  amendment  he  had  offered,  that  jurisdiction  was 
given  to  the  Judges,  in  vacation  as  well  as  in  term  time.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is 
to  be  sued  out,  for  instance ;  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  whether  a  power  could  be 
given  to  the  Judge  to  issue  it  in  vacation. 

Mr.  Powell  rose  in  reply,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  any  thing  he  had  said 
should  have  filled  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania  with  amazement. 
But  he  was  as  much  amazed  at  the  gentleman's  argument,  af\er  the  concession  that 
-  gentleman  had  made.  He  had  allowed  that  if  jurisdiction  is  given  to  a  court,  it  is 
given  to  the  Judges  of  that  court :  if  so,  where  could  be  the  necessity  of  vesting  ju- 
risdiction in  them  by  a  separate  clause  ?  Od  bono  f  Why  reiterate  what  had  already 
been  declared .'  unless  it  was  to  give  separate  jurisdiction  to  Judges  whether  in  term 
or  in  Tacation.  if  this  alone  was  the  object,  it  was  a  laudable  one  :  but  it  could  be 
fully  attained  by  the  effect  of  the  amendment  off*ered  yesterday,  giving  the  Legisla- 
ture power  over  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  of  the  Judge.  That  amendment 
completely  superseded  the  necessity  of  this  one.  It  declared  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Judges  as  well  as  of  the  court  should  be  regulated  by  law.  Did  not  this  put  it  in 
the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  declare  that  the  Judges  might  have  separate  jurisdic- 
tion  for  duties  out  or  court?  Might  not  the  Legislature  declare  that  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  might,  in  vacation,  grant  an  appeal  ?  He  appealed  to  the  gentleman 
himself,  if  the  amendment  adopted  yesterday,  did  not  completely  effect  this  object? 
If  it  did  not,  his  not  perceiving  such  to  be  the  fact  was,  he  supposed,  to  be  attributed 
to  the  obtuseness  of  his  intellect,  or  else  to  the  want  of  his  accustomed  lucidness  of 
argument  in  the  gentleman  from  Spottsi^lvania. 

Mr.  Henderson  now  renewed  his  motion,  and  the  House  took  a  recess  till  1  o'clock. 

Af\er  the  recess,  the  House  having  resumed  its  session, 

Mr.  Madison,  from  the  Select  Committee  to  whom  had  been  re-committed  the  third 
and  fourth  sections  of  the  amended  Constitution,  made  the  following  report : 

"  HI.  One  of  these  shall  be  called  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  shall  consist  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  members,  to  be  chosen  annually,  for  and  by  the  several 
eounties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs  of  the  Commonwealth ;  whereof  tiiirty  Dele* 
gates  shall  be  chosen  for  and  b^  the  twenty-six  counties  lying  West  of  the  Alle- 

Xhany  mountains ;  twenty-five,  for  and  by  the  fourteen  counties  lying  between  the 
klleghany  and  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains ;  forty -one,  for  and  by  the  twenty-nine  coun- 
ties lying  £ast  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains  and  above  tide-water;  and  Uiirty-sfk 
for  and  by  the  counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs,  lying  upon  tide- water,  that  is  to 
■ay :  Of  the  twenty-six  counties  lying  West  of  the  Alleghany,  the  counties  of  Harri- 
son, Monongalia,  Ohio  and  Washington,  shall  each  elect  two  Delegates;  and  the 
counties  of  Brooke,  Cabell,'  Grayson,  Greenbrier,  Giles,  Kanawha,  Lee,  Lewis, 
Logan,  Mason,  Monroe,  Mont^romery,  Nicholas,  Pocahontas,  Preston,  Rjindolph,  Rus- 
sell, Scott,  Tazewell,  Tyler,  Wood  and  Wythe,  shall  each  elect  one  Delegate.  Of  the 
fourteen  counties  iyine  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge,  the  counties  of  Frede- 
rick and  Shenandoah  sliall  each  elect  three  Dele^ntes ;  the  counties  of  Augusta,  Berke- 
ley, Botetourt,  Hampshire,  Jefferson,  Rockingham  and  Rockbridge,  shall  each  elect 
two  Delegates;  and  the  counties  of  Alleghany,  Bath,  Hardy,  Morgan  and  Pendleton, 
shall  each  elect  one  Delegate.  Of  the  twenty-nine  counties  lying  East  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  above  tide-water,  the  county  of  Loudoun  shall  elect  three  Delegates ;  the 
counties  of  Albemarle,  Bedford,  Brunswick,  Buckingham,  Campbell,  Culpeper,  Fau- 
quier, Halifax,  Mecklenburg  and  Pittsylvania,  shall  each  elect  two  Delegates ;  and 
tne  counties  of  Amelia,  Amherst,  Charlotte,  Cumberland,  Dinwiddle,  Fluvanna, 
Franklin,  Goochland,  Henry,  Louisa,  Lunenburg,  Madison,  Nelson,  Nottoway, 
Orange,  Patrick,  Powhatan  and  Prince  Edward,  shall  each  elect  one  Delegate.  And 
of  the  counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs,  lying  on  tide-water,  the  counties  of  Acco- 
mack and  Norfolk  shall  each  elect  two  Delegates ;  the  counties  of  Caroline,  Ches- 
terfield, Essex,  Fairfax,  Greensville,  Gloucester,  Hanover^  Henrico,  Isle  of  Wight, 
King  Sl  Queen,  King  William,  King  George,  Nansemond,  Northumberland,  North- 
ampton, Princess  Anne,  Prince  George,  Prince  William,  Southampton,  Spottsyl- 
▼ania,  Stafford,  Sussex,  Surry  and  Westmoreland,  and  the  city  of  Richmond, 
the  borough  of  Norfolk,  and  the  town  of  Petersburg,  shall  each  elect  one  Delegate ;  the 
counties  of  Lancaster  and  Richmond  shall  together  elect  one  Delegate ;  the  counties 
of  Matthews  and  Middlesex  shall  together  elect  one  Delegate ;  the  counties  of  Elisa- 
beth City  and  Warwick,  shall  together  elect  one  Delegate ;  the  counties  of  James  City 
and  York,  and  the  city  of  WiUiamsburg,  shall  together  elect  one  Delegate ;  and  the 
counties  of  New  Kent  and  Charles  City,  shall  together  elect  one  Delegate." 

*<  IV.  Strike  out  firom  the  word  <<  counties,"  in  the  twenty-fifth  line,  to  the  end, 
and  insert— 

'*  Of  Brooke,  Ohio  and  Tyler,  shall  form  one  district:  the  counties  of  Monongslie, 
Pvpo^  af  ^  Ruidolph,  shall  fi>rm  another  district :  the  counties  of  Harrison,  Lewis, 
Wood  and  Poeahontas,  shaU  form  another  distriot :  ths  counties  f^  Kanawha,  M«son, 
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Cabell,  Logan  and  Nicholaa,  shall  fonn  another  district :  the  countiea  of  Greenbrier, 
Monroe,  Giles  and  Montgomery,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Tazewell, 
Wyihe  and  Grayson,  sh^l  form  another  district:  the  counties  of  Washington,  Rue- 
sell,  Scott  and  Lee,  shall  form  another  district:  the  counties  of  Berkeley,  Morgan 
and  Hampshire,  shall  form  another  district :  tlie  counties  of  Frederick  and  Jefferson, 
shall  form  another  district:  the  counties  of  Shenandoah  and  Hardy,  shall  form 
another  district:  the  counties  of  Rockingham  and  Pendleton,  shall  form  another 
district :  the  counties  of  Augusta  and  Rockbridge,  shall  form  another  district :  the 
counties  of  Alleghany,  Bath  and  Botetourt,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties 
of  Loudoun  and  Fairfax  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Fauquier  and 
Prince  William,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Stafford,  King  George, 
Westmoreland,  Richmond,  Lancaster  and  Northumberland,  shall  form  another  dis- 
trict :  the  counties  of  Culueper,  Madison  and  Orange,  shall  form  another  district :  the 
counties  of  Albemarle,  Nelson  and  Amherst,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of 
Fluvanna,  Goochland,  Louisa  and  Hanover,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of 
Spottsylvania,  Caroline  and  Essex,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  King  A 
Queen,  King  William,  Gloucester,  Matthews  and  Middlesex,  shall  form  another  dis- 
trict: the  counties  of  Accomack,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York  and  Warwick, 
and  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  shall  form  another  district :  tlie  counties  of  Charles 
City,  James  City,  New  Kent  and  Henrico,  and  the  city  of  Richmond,  shall  form  ano- 
ther district :  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Franklin,  shall  form  another  district :  the 
coanties  of  Buckingham,  Campbell  and  Cumberland,  shall  form  another  district :  the 
counties  of  Patrick,  Henry  and  Pittsylvania,  shall  form  another  district :  the  coanties 
of  Halifax  and  Mecklenbur^shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Charlotte, 
Lunenburg,  Nottoway  and  Prince  Edward,  shall  form  another  district:  the  counties 
of  Amelia,  Powhatan  and  Chesterfield,  and  the  town  of  Petersburg,  shall  form  ano- 
ther district :  the  counties  of  Brunswick,  Dinwiddle,  Greensville  and  Prince  George, 
aliall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  isle  of  Wight,  Southampton,  Surry  and 
Sussex,  shall  form  another  district:  and  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Nansemond  and 
Princess  Anne,  and  the  borough  of  Noriblk,  shall  form  another  district." 

The  report  having  been  for  the  present  laid  upon  the  table, 

The  Convention  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr. 
Stanard. 

Mr.  Henderson  called  the  attention  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  the  question,  and  re- 
quested an  expression  of  his  opinion,  declaring  that  it  would  have  great  weight  with 
him. 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  that  being  thus  called  out,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  remain 
wholly  silent.  His  opinion  was  Uiat  the  amendment  was  a  proper  one.  There  was 
the  same  reason,  in  part,  though  not  entirely,  for  making  a  declaration  respecting  the 
power  of  a  Judge  wnen  out  m  court,  as  there  was  for  that  of  justices  in  addition  to 
the  power  of  the  County  Courts.  The  acts  performed  by  Judfges  out  of  court  had 
been  very  properly  enumerated  by  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania.  The  awarding 
of  writs  ot  habeas  corpus  especially,  was  always  done  out  of  court. 

The  subject  had  not  occurred  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  or  it  would  have  been  at- 
tended to  by  them  in  making  their  report.  If  acts  of  Judicial  power  were  performed 
by  Judges  out  of  court,  the  Judges  as  well  as  the  courts  ought  certainly  to  be  men- 
tioned m  the  enumeration  of  the  depositories  of  tliat  power. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  amendment  was  carried — Ayes  51. 

The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  was  now  taken  up,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stu- 
art was  again  laid  upon  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Grordon  moved  to  amend  the  fourteenth  section,  (which  relates  to  the  Gover- 
nor,) by  striking  out  tlie  following  words :  ''  He  shall  be  elected  as  follows :  At  the 
first  election  for  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  to  be  held  under  this  Constitu- 
tion, and  every  third  year  thereafter,  at  the  times  and  places  of  holding  such  elec- 
tions, in  the  several  counties  and  corporate  towns,  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  per- 
sons qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  vote  also  for  a  Go- 
vernor. A  poll  of  the  vote  so  given  in  each  election  district  shall  be  duly  kept,  au- 
thenticated, certified,  and  laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  at  their  next  annual 
meeting,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  These  polls  shall  be  exam- 
ined by  a  joint-committee  of  both  Houses — the  number  of  v^tes  given  for  each  per- 
son as  Governor  ascertained,  and  the  result  declared  by  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  if  that  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  given,  and  if  he  be  eligible  to  the  office,  shall  be  declared  duly  elected  Governor. 
If  no  such  person  have  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given,  then  it  shall 
be  declared  that  no  election  hath  been  made ;  and  the  General  Assembly  shall  pro- 
ceed by  joint- vote  of  both  Houses,  to  elect  a  Governor  fit>m  those,  how  many  soever 
there  ma}r  be^  if  eligible,  who  shall  have  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  polls :"  and 
inserting  in  heu  thereof:  '<  He  shall  be  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses  of 
the  General  AsMmbly.*' 
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Mr.  G.  Mid,  he  had  heretofore  yoted  for  the  election  ef  Governor  by  the  people, 
thooffh  he  had  never  felt  any  very  great  eolicitude  on  the  subject,  becauee  he  never 
had  deeired  to  confer  on  that  officer  any  additional  Executive  powers.  The  Conven- 
tion had  modified  that  branch  of  the  donstitution  so  as  to  render  the  Governor  more 
independent  of  the  Legislature  than  formerly,  by  extending  his  term  of  service  to 
three  years,  instead  of  one  year,  and  by  disqualifying  him  from  being  re-elected  for 
three  years  thereaHer,  and  still  more  by  prescribing  that  all  votes  in  the  Legislature 
shouldf  be  given  viva  voce.  This  brought  the  representative  into  direct  responsibility 
to  the  people.  He  considered  these  guards  as  sufficient:  and  he  was  persuaded  that 
conducting  the  election  in  this  mode  would  conduce  to  the  repoee  or  the  Common- 
wealth :  nor  would  there  be  any  just  objection  to  it,  where  the  Legislature  was  so 
formed  that  the  people  wielded  the  power  of  that  body.  He  perceived  from  one  clanse 
of  the  report,  that  the  Committee  bad  found  some  difficulty  on  the  subject,  as  thejr 
had  proposed,  that  if  a  majority  of  the  people  would  not  agree  in  the  election,  to  de- 
voWe  it  upon  the  Legislature. 

This  was  a  case  that  might  often  occur ;  and  he  considered  it  as  very  improper, 
that  after  the  people  bad  been  excited  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  elect  their 
Chief  Magistrate,  the  election  should  be  thrown  into  the  Asaembly.  It  would  tend  to 
introduce  great  heats  into  that  body,  and  might  lead  to  intrigue  and  bargaining. 
With  these  views,  he  had  concluded  to  propose  the  amendment  he  had  now  offered 
to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Morgan  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  inserting  after  the  word  "  elect- 
ed," the  word  "  annually,"  and  on  this  motion,  he  asked  the  ayes  and  noes.  They 
were  taken  |ccordingly,  as  follows : 

Jiyes — Messrs.  Anderson,  Williamson,  Smith,  Osborne,  Donaldson,  (reorge,  Mc- 
Millan, Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Oglesby,  Laidley,  See, 
Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  WUson,  Saunders,  Cabell  and  Pleasants — 20. 

JVb« — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Moore, 
Miller,  Baxter,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph, 
Leigh  of  Hdifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh, 
Henderson,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mnson  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Boyd,  Pendleton, 
Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Mathews,  Duncan,  Summers,  Barbour 
of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby, 
Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Stuart,  G<>rdon,  Thompson, 
Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — ^74. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Gordon, 

Mr.  Powell  asked  for  the  ayee  and  noes,  and  they  were  ordered  accordingly. 

Mr.  Clopton  said,  that  the  opinion  which  bis  best  reflection  had  induced  him  to 
form  on  this  subject,  had  been  indicated  by  the  vote  he  gave  when  the  question  was 
before  presented  to  this  body.  The  discussion  which  had  occurred  since,  had  not 
created  in  his  mind  a  single  doubt,  as  to  the  propriety  of  an  election  of  the  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate by  the  people.  But,  he  never  had  ^ven  a  vote  on  any  subject,  where  he 
feared  that  his  constituents  did  not  concur  with  him.  Believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
a  representative,  whenever  his  mind,  by  whatever  means,  had  arrived  at  moral  cer- 
tainty, as  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  his  constituents,  to  obey  those  wishes,  or  to 
vacate  his  seat,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  give  a  vote  different 
from  that  he  had  formerly  given.  He  did  this  with  the  less  reluctance,  as  he  did  not 
consider  the  election  of  Governor  by  the  Legislature,  subversive  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  free  Government.  He,  therefore,  concluded  to  yield  to  the  will  of  those,  who 
had  empowered  him  to  give  a  vote  its  full  effect,  by  votmg  in  the  affirmative. 

The  question  was  then  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows  : 

.^yej— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne, 
Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay, 
Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Grarnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green, 
Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford, 
Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter, 
Joynes  and  Perrin — 50. 

Jfoes — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson, Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore, 
Beime, Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer, Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell, 
Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan, 
Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglerty,  Duncan, 
Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Claytor, 
Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Thompson,  Bayly  and  Upshur — 46. 

Mr.  Tazewell  proposed  ftirther  to  amend  the  section,  by  striking  oat  the  words, 
«  or  on  such  other  day  as  may  fVom  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  law." 
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Tb«  motioii  wti  opposed  by  Mr.  Stanard,  and  before  any  question  was  taken,  it 
was  withdrawn  by  the  mover. 

Mr.  Thompson  moved  to  amend  the  ninth  section,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"  IX.  The  Governor,  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Superior  Courts, 
and  all  others  offending  against  the  State,  either  by  mal-administration,  corruption, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  any  other  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  shall  be  impeachable  by  the 
House  of  Delegates }  such  impeachment  to  be  prosecuted  before  the  Senate,  which 
shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose, 
the  Senate  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation :  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted,  without 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  oi  the  Senate.  Judgment,  in  cases 
of  impeachment,  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualifica- 
tion to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit,  under  the  Commonwealth; 
but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial, 
judgment  and  punishment,  according  to  law ;'"  by  striking  out  the  words  "  of  the  Se- 
nate," and  inserting  the  word  *'  present ;"  so  as  to  make  it  read  *'  no  person  shall  be 
convicted  without  me  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  present." 

Mr.  T.  said,  he  believed  the  question  involved  in  the  amendment,  had  never  been 
decided  directly.  If  it  had,  he  was  still  supported  by  the  example  of  the  Convention, 
in  offering  it  again,  for  the  bod^  was  doing  and  undoing  from  oay  to  day.  He  thought 
the  requiring  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  constituting  the  Senate,  in  order  to 
^  conviction,  evinced  an  unnecessary  degree  of  caution,  and  was  calculated,  in  practice, 
'  to  produce  great  inconvenience — it  might  often  lead  to  the  acquittal  of  a  Judge,  when 
he  ought  to  be  condemned.  Members  might  absent  themselves  to  avoid  votingNand 
thus  a  very  few  individuals  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  screen  an  offender.  TThey 
had  the  precedent  of  thirteen  of  the  State  Constitutions,  as  well  as  of  Uiat  of  the 
United  States  in  favour  of  the  amendment  he  had  proposed.  They  pursued  its  very 
words.  He  asked  what  evil  was  likely  to  follow  its  adoption  ?  If  any  gentieman 
could  point  out  a  single  case  where  a  Judge  had  been  improperly  condemned  for  the 
want  of  such  a  rule  as  he  proposed  to  strOie  out,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  re- 
taining it  There  had  been  but  three  impeachments,  indeed  but  two  in  the  United 
States,  and  but  one  Jud^e  had  been  convicted  in  consequence.  He  believed  nobody 
had  ever  complained  of  mjustice  in  that  instance.  He  could  not  say  whether  there  had 
been  impeachments  in  the  individual  States.  In  England,  where  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  prosecutor,  and  the  House  of  Lords  sat  as  Judges,  a  simple  majority  of  a 
quorum  of  that  House  had  power  to  convict.  And  why  should  so  diflerent  a  practice 
prevail  here  ? 

The  question  was  now  taken,  and  the  vote  as  counted  by  the  Chair,  stood,  ayes  45, 
noes  41 ;  but,  a  doubt  being  expressed  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  count,  a  second  count 
was  ordered — when  Mr.  Thompson  called  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  they  were  or- 
dered by  the  House.     Before  they  were  taken,  however, 

Mr.  Scott  said,  that  he  had  been  greaUv  surprised  at  the  vote  which  had  been  an- 
nounced, and  not  less  at  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  amendment.  Here,  said  Mr. 
8.,  is  a  party  arraigned  before  a  Judicial  tribunal — it  is  a  criminal  trial — the  Senators 
sit  as  triers  of  the  fact,  and  as  Judges  of  the  law.  Now,  if  a  slave,  the  most  abject 
in  the  Commonwealth,  is  accused  of  a  capital  crime,  he  is  brought  before  five  justices, 
and  he  cannot  be  convicted,  unless  those  five  justices  are  unanimous  in  the  sentence. 
Again — if  the  humblest  individual  in  the  community  is  on  his  trial  for  a  crime  of  any 
sort,  he  cannot  be  pronounced  guilty,  except  his  twelve  constitutional  triers  are  unani- 
mous in  their  award.  But  here,  you  arraign  a  high  public  officer  before  the  Senate, 
and  two-thirds  of  a  bare  quorum  are  empowered  to  pass  upon  him  the  heaviest  sen- 
tence of  the  law — Tes,  Sir,  I  say  the  heaviest  sentence  of  the  law,  because  character 
is  dearer  than  life,  especially  to  men,  in  such  stations.  There  is  another  principle, 
which  enters  deeply  into  our  criminal  jurisprudence — It  is,  that  the  existence  of  a 
doubt — a  mere  doubt  as  to  the  fnci  charged,  acquits  the  accused.  And  vet  the  gen- 
tieman from  Amherst  proposes,  that  where  there  was  nearly  one-third  of  the  Senate 
not  merely  in  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  but  perfectiy  satisfied  of  his  inno- 
cence, he  is  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  that  doubt,  but  two-thirds  of  those  present  are 
to  convict  an  officer  of  importance  under  the  Government,  and  to  remove  him  from 
office.  Such  doctrine,  Mr.  S.  said,  was  at  war  with  ail  his  notions  on  the  subject  of 
criminal  justice. 

Mr.  Thompson  observed  in  reply,  that  the  gentieman  firom  Fauquier  had  attempted 
to  liken  the  prosecution  of  a  Juoge  before  the  Senate  on  an  impeachment,  to  a  cnmi- 
lud  trial  before  a  Court  of  Law.  There  was  no  analogy  between  the  cases,  and  could 
be  none.  The  award  pronounced  by  the  Senate,  was  not  in  the  nature  of  punish- 
ment. If  the  Judge  was  charged  with  any  criminal  offence,  the  Senate  was  not  the 
tribunal  at  which  to  try  itr-he  was  turned  over  to  the  courts  for  trial,  and  for  punish- 
ment, if  he  deserved  it. 

The  charges  before  the  Senate  were  for  acts  of  a  political  character — they  did  not 
touch  chiffacter ,  as  criminal  offences  and  felonies  did .    And  beeides— he  could  not  see , 
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if  a  ooBOurrenoe  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  present  was  to  destroy  a  Judge's  oba- 
racter  by  their  vote,  how  the  concurrence  of  a  number  greater  than  a  majority,  but 
not  quite  amounting  to  two-thirds  in  a  similar  vote,  would  not  do  the  nme  thing. 
The  difference  as  to  the  effect  on  character,  was  unworthy  of  regard.  The  characUr 
of  the  Judffe  would  be  equally  affected,  but  his  offiM  would  not — true — ^but  that  was 
the  very  thing  to  which  he  objected.  His  office  ouaht  to  be  taken  away  by  the  vote 
which  took  his  character  away.  In  a  free  and  intelligent  country  like  this,  no  man 
who  had  come  under  the  ban  of  a  majority  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people,  should 
continue  to  hold  his  office — still  less  a  Judge,  whose  office  was  of  such  dignity  in 
itself,  and  such  importance  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  gentleman  from  Chesterdeld 
bad  beautifully  and  truly  said,  that  the  honour  we  pay  to  a  Judge,  is  part  of  his  autho> 
rity — but  could  the  people  honour  a  Judge  condemned  by  a  majority  of  the  LegisUi- 
ture  of  his  State,  and  saved  only  by  the  want  of  votes  enough  to  make  up  two-thirds 
of  that  body .'  Surely  not.  Toe  gentleman  had  referred  to  the  unanimity  required 
of  a  jory--but  there  was  no  more  analogy  there.  The  gentleman  was  too  good  a 
black-letter  lawyer  not  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  the  trial  by  jury. 
Was  the  unanimity  of  twelve  men  required  merely  as  a  test  oAhe  tndh  of  the  cnarge  ? 
The  ffentleman  knew  better — it  was  because  in  early  times  the  jurors,  if  they  gave 
in  a  raise  verdict,  were  liable  to  be  attainted.  In  a  subsequent  penod  the  requirement 
was  retained,  not  because  it  was  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  truth  of  the 
fkct  charged,  but  from  a  spirit  of  civil  Uberty,  and  of  mercy  to  the  accused.  It  never 
had,  nor  could  be  required  merelv  as  a  test  of  truth.  The  gentleman  was  aware,  that 
jury  trial  was  not  conducted  in  the  same  manner  in  all  countries.  In  Scotland,  for 
instance,  the  jury  consisted  of  fifteen  men,  and  a  maiority  was  sufficient  to  convict. 
As  a  mere  touchstone  of  truth,  this  was  a  better  mode  than  ours.  But  the  spirit  of 
(iivil  Ubertjr  had  given  value  to  the  rights  and  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  unanimity  in 
the  jury  trial  was  resorted  to  as  a  sa^-guard  against  oppression.  Mr.  T.  concluded, 
by  repeating  that  his  amendment  ran  in  the  very  words  employed  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Giles  said,  that  he  was  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  offisr  some  remarks 
on  this  subject — ^he  should  gladlv  be  silent,  but  could  not  dispense  with  the  obligations 
his  duty  imposed  upon  him.  The  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  (Mr.  ScottJ  hadconsi- 
dered  a  Judge  impeached  before  me  Senate,  as  a  criminal  on  trial  before  a  court. 
There  was  the  greatest  dissimilarity  imaginable  between  the  two  cases.    In  the  first 

J»lace,  the  two  bodies  were  not  organized  alike.  The  office  of  a  jury  was  to  try  the 
acts  charged — and  though  they  rendered  a  general  verdict,  including  both  fact  and 
law,  yet  the  court  alone  was  properly  the  judge  of  the  law.  If  the  principle  of  una- 
nimity, therefore,  was  relied  on,  it  ought  to  be  unanimity  among  the  members  of 
the  court.  But,  who  ever  heard  of  perfect  unanimity's  being  required  among  the 
Judges.^  The  only  exception  was  that  in  the  case  of'^the  slave*,  and  that  he  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  highest  honors  of  Virginia,  among  the  many  honors  she  had  en- 
joyed. In  the  trial  of  a  poor  abject  slave,  the  law  made  the  court  the  *'  next  fiiend*' 
of  the  slave,  to  procure  him  counsel,  and  then  it  required  absolute  unanimity  among 
his  Judges.  But  in  that  case,  there  was  no  jury — the  court  performed  the  duty  en 
both  judge  and  jury.  Another  distinction  was,  that  a  Judge  before  the  Senate,  was 
tried  in  his  political,  not  in  his  personal  capacity ;  but,  a  man  on  trial  before  a  court, 
was  tried  personally,  in  his  private  character  as  a  man,  let  him  happen  to  hold  what 
office  he  might.  Here,  then,  was  a  Judge,  or  other  officer  of  the  Commonwealth, 
(for  both  the  clause  and  the  amendment  applied  to  others  as  well  as  Judges,  though 
this  seemed  to  be  forgotten,)  who  holds  a  aistinguished  situation  under  the  State. 
He  receives  honour,  and  he  receives  money  for  rightly  performing  the  duties  of  it; 
and  the  question  was,  whether  he  should  retain  that  honour,  and  continue  to  receive 
the  money  <^  the  public,  against  the  will  of  other  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  the  Senate,  before  whom  he  had  been  impeached  ?  Whether  all  absent  votes 
were  to  be  thrown  in  his  favour .'  To  him  it  was  a  perfect  novelty ;  and  it  would 
have  been  the  mcention  of  this  body,  if  all  absent  votes,  with  or  without  the  will  of 
the  voters,  were  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  accused. 

The  court  and  jury  acted  on  one  uniform  principle  throughout  the  country :  but 
when  an  officer  of  high  trust  was  to  be  tried,  in  all  the  other  States,  two-Uiirds  of  the 
members  present  were  held  sufficient  to  convict — that  number  was  never  transcended. 
He  said  it  was  a  novelty :  he  asked  for  any  precedent  of  the  like :  he  demanded  any 
similar  case  that  would  serve  to  justify  such  a  proceeding. 

Mr.  6.  said,  it  was  a  matter  of  real  sorrow  and  af&iction  to  him  to  differ  from  gen- 
tlemen for  whom  he  had  such  very  high  regard,  and  to  differ  from  them  so  radically 
as  he  did  in  this  matter.  But,  he  must  obey  the  dictates  of  his  reason  and  conscience ; 
and  when  these  guides  taught  him  that  a  particular  course  was  right,  he  could  not 
surrender  that  conviction  to  please  any  man.  He  was  never  more  mlly  and  tho- 
rouffhly  convinced  on  any  subject :  and  when  he  had  as  a  precedent  the  jnactice  of 
all  the  world  with  him,  his  convictions  were  confirmed  beyond  the  possibih^  of  doubt. 
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He  had  had  some  experience  on  thia  subject — and  it  convinced  him,  that  if  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  number  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  should  be  required,  the  rvle 
would  be  extremely  awkward  and  clumsy  in  practice,  and  no  test  of  responsibility  at 
all.  A  man  was  accused,  and  not  a  step  could  be  taken  in  issuing  tlie  accusation, 
without  an  unanimity  of  two-thirds  of  the  body  that  was  to  try  him.  A  thousand 
perplexing  questions  would  arise ;  and  if  in  any  case,  one  more  than  one-third  disa- 

freed  wiOi  the  rest,  the  proceedings  could  not  go  on.  The  greatest  difficulty  might 
e  experienced  in  ^tting  through  even  the  initiatory  steps  of  such  a  prosecution. 
Nothing  was  more  difficult  than  to  conduct  a  process  under  such  a  rule.  The  advan- 
taffea  on  the  side  of  the  accused  would  be  immensely  great. 

Mr.  G.  said,  he  had  had  no  idea,  when  they  were  called  with  this,  as  one  main 
object  in  view,  to  provide  a  means  of  making  Judges  responsible  for  their  conduct  in 
office,  that  the  Convention,  instead  of  that,  would  go  beyond  all  former  beings  that 
ever  existed  in  the  world — beyond  all  human  tribunals,  in  making  Judges  secure 
against  all  responsibility. 

They  declared,  that  the  Legislature  might  remove  Judges — but  how  ?  By  means 
which  rendered  it  next  to  impossible.  If  they  succeeded,  it  must  be  by  the  merest 
chance  in  the  world.  How  should  they  appear  before  the  world?  How  must  they 
appear  before  themselves  P  For  his  part,  he  had  rather  see  the  whole  clause  stricken 
out.  He  had  rather  gentlemen  should  go  back  at  once,  and  tell  their  constituents 
that  as  to  removing  Judges  or  punishing  them,  it  was  out  of  the  question — ^they  were 
responsible  to  nothing  and  nobody,  but  God  and  their  own  consciences. 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  tliat  to  hear  the  arguments  on  this  question,  it  would  seem  to  a 
by-stander,  that  Judges  were  the  only  persons  impeachable  und«r  the  clause.  He 
could  wish  gentlemen  had  taken  in  the  Governor  as  well  as  the  Judges,  in  their  ar- 
guments, as  a  Governor  might  possibly  be  impeached  some  day  or  other.  He  was 
afraid  the  House  might  vote  with  an  eye  to  the  Judges  only.  He  believed,  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  too  might  often  be  impeached,  or  at  least  impeachable.  He 
could  relate  a  fact  that  had  some  bearing  on  this  latter  point.  He  had  once  been  asked 
by  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  if  he  was  willing  to  go  to  HeU  ?  He  had  answered, 
yes,  if  he  was  sure  he  could  get  back  again  without  oeing  scorched.  The  member 
had  then  taken  him  to  a  cellar,  at  the  door  of  which  he  gave  a  pass-word,  and  they 
entered.  After  descending  a  flight  of  steps,  they  came  to  another  door — the  pass- 
word was  given  again — they  again  descended — other  doors  were  opened — and  at  last, 
they  got  down  to  Hell  itself,  sure  enough.  There  he  saw  a  faro-bank,  and  members 
of  the  Legislature  at  play.  Now,  tlie  Legislature  had  declared,  that  to  keep  a  faro- 
bank,  or  play  at  one,  was  a  Penitentiary  offence.  Now,  he  asked  whether  a  Judge 
would  not  be  impeached,  if  it  were  known  tliat  he  did  such  things?  And  why  mem- 
bers of  Assembly  were  not  impeachable  for  the  same  oflTence  ?  He  thought  it  probable 
they  should  have  some  offenders  for  the  Senate  to  try.  Hitherto,  Judges  had  been 
responsible  only  to  God  and  tlieir  own  consciences,  but  in  future  it  was  not  to  be  so. 
The  Scripture  declared,  that  a  man  could  not  serve  two  masters ^  that  a  man  could 
not  serve  God  and  Mammon.  Now,  he  believed,  a  man  could  not  serve  God  and  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia — he  could  not  certainly  please  both.  But  where  a  man's 
treasure  was,  there  would  his  heart  be  also — and  as  the  Judge's  treasure  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Legislature,  he  supposed  that  his  heart  would  be  in  the  Legislature 
also.  He  concluded,  by  expressing  his  hope  that  gentlemen  would  vote  with  a  view 
to  all  future  Judges,  not  to  all  past  Judges. 

The  question  was  now  taken  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Giles,  Dromgoole,  Tyler,  Anderson, 
Comnan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller, 
Baxter,  Trezvant,  Randolph,  Venable,  Holladay,  Mercer,  Osborne,  Powell,  Naylor, 
Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Roane,  Taylor 
of  Caroline,  Cloyd,  Chipman,  Mathews,  Offlesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See, 
Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Tazewell,  Campbell  of  Bedford, 
Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Bayly  and  Perrin — 55. 

Jibes — Messrs.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Brodnax,  Alexander, 
Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton, 
Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Madison,  Stanard,  Fitzhugh,  Hen- 
derson, Cooke,  Griggs,  IVIason  of  Frederick,  Pendleton,  Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of 
Culpe per,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch, 
Townes,  Pleasants,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes  and  Upshur — 41. 

So  the  amendment  prevailed,  and  the  Convention  agreed  that  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present  in  the  Senate,  were  competent  to  convict  an  officer  impeached  before 
that  body. 

Mr.  Stuart  now  moved  to  amend  the  twenty-eighth  section,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  XXVIII.  Judges  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  the  General  Assembly ;  but  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  elected  to 
each  House  must  concur  in  such  vote,  and  the  caose  of  removal  shall  be  entered  on 
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the  JoumalB  of  each.  The  Judge  against  whom  the  Legrblature  may  be  about  to  pro- 
ceed, ahall  receive  notice  thereof,  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  the  caniea  alleged  for 
his  removal,  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  on  which  either  House  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  shall  act  thereupon;"  by  striking  out  '<  elected  to,"  each  House,  and 
insertins  **  of  the  members  or'  each  House. 

Mr.  S.  explained  the  object  of  his  amendment  in  a  few  words,  and  observed,  that 
as  it  stood,  the  article  would  be  inefficient  in  practice,  as  eleven  men  in  the  Senate 
would  control  the  proceedings,  and  prevent  a  conviction. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  that  all  the  amendments  offered,  and  all  the  arguments  advanced  to 
support  them,  seemed  to  be  based  on  the  supposition  that  every  officer  against  whom 
any  charge  was  prosecuted  must  be  guilty  as  of  course,  and  the  main  point  to  be  at- 
tained was  a  facility  in  convicting  him  :  it  did  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  gen- 
tlemen that  an  accused  man  might  be  innocent,  and  nobody  seemed  to  be  at  all  anxious 
about  placing  any  guards  a^inst  the  innocent. 

Mr.  Giles  said,  mat  to  his  mind  the  course  pursued  seemed  directly  the  reverse. 
Gentlemen  who  were  for  throwing  these  multiplied,  these  unheard-of  guards  around 
the  Judges,  seemed  to  be  conscious  that  they  were  guilty,  and  must  be  sluelded  by  all 
possible  means :  so  they  had  barricadoed  them  on  every  side,  till  conviction  was  im- 
possible. 

The  question  was  at  length  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Stuart,  and  decided  bj^ 
ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 


lor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Wushington,  Byars,  Roane, 
Taylor  of  Caroline,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Sum- 
mers, See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor, 
Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Crordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bayly  and  Pernn--53. 

•/Vbe» — Messrs.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Brodnax,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Ty^®';  Nicho- 
las, Clopton,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Ur- 
Juhart,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Cooke, 
^owell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Pendleton,  Morris,  Ghirnett,  Barbour  of  Culpe- 
per,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch, 
Townes,  Pleasants,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes  and  Upshur — 43. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Gamett  moved  to  amend  the  twelflh  section,  by  striking  out  all  that  related  to 
admitting  housekeepers  and  heads  of  families  to  the  Right  of  Suffi^ge. 

He  declined  going  into  any  discussion  of  the  subject,  it  having  been  alreadjr  fully  ar- 
gued :  all  he  purposed  was  to  make  one  more,  and  the  last  trial,  to  have  this  feature 
erased. 

But  the  hour  being  late,  (past  four  o'clock^)  the  House  agreed  to  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Qamett's  amendment  until  to-morrow :  and  then  adjourned. 


FRIDAY,  Jawuart  8,  1830. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sykes  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

A  memorial  was  laid  before  the  Convention  by  the  President  from  Alexander  Smyth, 
as  follows : 

7b  the  Convention  cf  the  dmmonweaUh  of  Virginia^  the  Memorial  of  Alexander  Smyth 

represents: 

That  he  has  seen  a  copy  of  an  amended  Constitution,  proposed  by  a  Committee  of 
your  body,  in  which  is  the  following  clause :  "  No  person  shall  be  ehgible  to  the  office 
of  Grovernor,  unless  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  shall  be  a  native 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth  for 
five  years  next  preceding  his  election." 

Tour  memorialist  was  born  in  a  small  island  in  Europe,  called  on  maps  Rathlin,by 
•ome  writers  Ratherin,  and  celebrated  as  the  asylum  of  Robert  Bruce ;  he  was  brought 
to  Virginia  a  child  in  1775,  and  bred  in  that  Commonwealth ;  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Leffislature  of  Virginia  in  1792, 1796, 1800, 1804, 1805, 1806, 1807, 1808, 1816, 1887. 
and  is  now  serving  his  eleventh  session  as  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unitea 
States,  from  Virginia. 

Tour  saemoriiOist  has  no  desire  to  fill  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Vi^pift;  but  he  would  feel  aggrieved  by  an  enactment  declaring  him  (who  has 
been  fBfty-fbur  y«ars  a  citizen  and  inhabitant,  and  is  the  grand-father  of  sixteen  native 
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Vir^ians,)  ineligrible,  especially  when  it  is  to  be  declared  that  a  native  of  New  Or- 
leans or  Pensacola,  born  and  bred  under  the  Spanish  Grovemment)  and  who  may  have 
resided  in  Virginia  five  years,  shall  be  eligible. 

Your  memorialist  considers  that  all  those  who  were  born  British  subjects  before  the 
revolution,  and  became  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  that  event,  whether  bom  in 
Europe,  the  West  Indies,  or  in  the  North  American  Colonies,  have  equal  rights ;  they 
are  natural  born  citizens,  and  not  naturalized  citizens. 

Tour  memorialist  requests  a  re-consideration  of  the  said  clause ;  and  that  it  may  be 
amended,  so  as  to  save  the  equal  rights  of  citizens  who  became  such  by  the  revolu- 
tion, wherever  bom. 

Which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ALEXANDER  SMYTH. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Summers  it  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  unfinished  bvsiness  of  yesterday,  which  was 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Gamett,  yiz :  to  strike  out  in  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  draughted  Constitution,  the  clause  which  extends  the  Right  of 
Suffrage  to  housekeepers  and  heads  of  families. 

Mr.  Fitzliu^h  proposed  to  amend  the  amendment  by  striking  out  the  same  wordb, 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  a  difierent  proposition. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  motion  to  strike  out,  simply, 

Mr.  Powell  asked  a  division  of  the  question  on  striking  out  and  inserting ;  wheikf 
after  a  short  conversation,  Mr.  Fitzhugh  withdrew  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Wilson  said,  that  he  should  vote  against  the  motion ;  but  should  it  prevail,  he 
should  then  move  to  insert  an  amendment,  which  he  read  in  his  place. 

Mr.  Mercer  expressed  his  hope  that  none  of  tliose  who  approved  of  the  clause  as  it 
stood,  would  be  induced  to  vote  to  strike  it  out,  from  any  hope  that  either  of  the  pro- 
positions which  had  been  read  could  possibly  carry.  That  movement  had  been  tried 
with  respect  to  the  Executive  Council,  and  had  resulted  only  in  a  ten  days'  discussion. 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

^ye» — Messrs.  Barbour,  (Presicfent,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Droragoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph, 
Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Staoard,  Holladay,  Fitzhueh,  Roane,  Taylor  of 
Caroline,  Morris.  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier, 
Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose  and  Coalter — 40. 

JVbetf — Messrs.  -Clopton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Wiliiainson,  Baldwin, 
M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison,  Mercer,  Henderson,  Osborne, 
Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton, 
George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews, 
Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley.  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke, 
Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart, 
Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 55. 

So  the  House  refused  to  strike  out  the  clause  extending  the  Right  of  Sufirage  to 
housekeepers  and  heads  of  families. 

Mr.  Claytor  moved  to  amend  the  section  by  striking  out  the  words  '^  who  for  twelve 
months  next  preceding  has  been  a  housekeeper  and  head  of  a  fumily,"  and  inserting 
the  words  '*  who  has  resided"  within  the  county,  city,  town,  borough,  or  election 
district,  where  he  may  offer  to  vote. 

Mr.  Leiffh  said,  if  this  amendment  should  prevail,  it  would  be  better  at  once  to 
strike  out  the  entire  section,  and  insert  this  clause  alone :  because  it  conferred  Univer- 
sal Suffrage.  « 

Mr.  Stanard  said,  this  proposition  went  beyond  all  that  had  yet  been  offered.  A  man 
might  become  a  resident  the  day  before  the  election,  and  would  by  this  be  entitled 
to  vote. 

Mr.  Claytor  said,  that  such  had  not  been  his  intention :  he  was  willing  to  restore 
the  words  "  for  twelve  months  next  preceding." 

Mr.  Powell  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  inserting  '^  two  years"  instead  of 
"  twelve  months." 

Mr.  Claytor  accepted  this  as  a  modification. 

Mr.  Stuart  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  thus  modified,  by  adding  '^  and  who  has 
been  the  son  of  a  freeholder"  within  the  county,  &c. 

A  conversation  now  ensued,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  several  members  from 
indisposition,  which  resulted  in  a  permission  for  them  to  vote  to-morrow  on  any  ques- 
tions which  should  be  put  to-day. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  Mr.  Claytor's  amendment,  and  decided  by  ayei  and 
noes  as  follows : 

^yes — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne, 
Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Mason  of  Fre- 
derick, Naylor,  D<HMddson,  JOioyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Wachington, 
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Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman^  Ogleaby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Sununen,  See,  Doddridge, 
Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Groidon, 
Thompson,  Joynes,  Bayly  and  Upshur — 43. 

JVb«— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches* 
terfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Drorogoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  RichmoDd, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Baldwin,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne, 
Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Lopran,  Venable,  Madi«on,  Stanard,  Holladay, 
Fitzhugh,  Griggs,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour 
of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauouier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby, 
Campbell  of  Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Masaie,  Bates,  ^eale. 
Rose,  Coalter  and  Perrin — 51. 

Mr.  Cooke  then,  after  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  explaining  why  he  offered  his  pro- 
position  at  this  moment,  moved  the  following  to  be  added  to  the  draught  of  the  Con- 
stitution, to  be  inserted  after  the  fourth,  as  a  fifth  article : 

**  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  re-apportion,  once  in  ten  years,  to  wit,  in 
the  year  1B41 ,  and  every  ten  years  thereafter,  the  representation  of  the  counties,  cities, 
towns  and  boroughs  of  tliis  Commonwealth,  in  both  of  the  Legislative  bodies )  provided, 
however,  that  the  number  of  Delegates  from  the  aforesaid  four  great  districts,  and  the 
number  of  Senators  from  the  aforesaid  two  great  divisions  respectively,  shall  neither  be 
increased  nor  diminished  by  such  re-apportionment.  And  when  a  new  county  shall 
hereafter  be  created,  or  any  city,  town  or  borough,  not  now  entitled  to  separate  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Delegates,  shall  have  so  increased  in  population  as  to  be 
entitled,  in  the  oiiinion  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  such  representation,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  tlie  General  Assembly  to  make  provision  by  law  for  securing  to  the  peo- 
ple of  such  new  county,  or  such  city,  town  or  borough,  an  adequate  representation. 
And  if  the  object  cannot  otherwise  be  effected,  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  Genera] 
Assembly  to  re-apportion  the  whole  representation  of  the  great  district  containing  such 
new  county,  or  such  city,  town  or  borough,  within  its  limits;  which  re-apportionment 
shall  continue  in  force  until  the  next  regular  decennial  re-apportionment." 

Mr.  Cooke  expressed  his  hope,  that  a  provision  of  this  kind  might  reconcile  some  to 
the  present  arrangement  of  represenUtion,  when  they  found  tlmt  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  having  any  injustice  under  which  they  might  labour,  in  consequence  of  the 
apportionment  by  the  Committee,  remedied  by  a  re-apportionment  of  their  division  of 
the  State  after  ten  years. 

Mr.  Summers  said,  if  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr. 
Cooke,)  had  contained  a  provision  for  future  equalization  of  the  Representatives  among 
the  four  districts  of  the  State,  as  well  as  an  authority  to  equalize  within  those  districts, 
he  should  have  gladly  given  it  his  support  While  the  amendment  looked  to  the  per- 
petuity of  the  present  distribution  as  between  the  different  quarters  of  the  Common- 
wealth, he  could  but  esteem  it  as  utterly  valueless,  if  not  injurious.  It  gave  counte- 
nance and  confidence,  he  thought,  to  the  continuation  of  the  present  unequal  distribu- 
tion, and  might  in  hs  tendencies  exclude  the  hope  of  justice  with  reference  to  the  fu- 
ture. With  those  impressions  on  his  mind,  and  in  furtherance  of  that  anxious  desire 
which  he  felt  for  the  adoption  of  a  rule  for  future  apportionments,  which  would  se- 
cure to  the  people  of  the  West  in  some  degree  the  benefits  which  ou^ht  to  result  to 
them  from  the  accessions  of  numbers,  wealth,  and  public  contributions  m  that  quarter 
of  the  State,  he  should  offer  a  substitute  for  the  gentleman's  additional  article.  Mr. 
S.  said,  his  rule  for  future  apportionment  had  the  advantage  of  avoiding  all  the  con- 
tested rules  heretofore  proposed.  It  equally  departed  from  white  population  and  Fe- 
deral numbers.  It  looked  to  the  class  whicn  many  gentlemen  here  re^d  as  the  only 
eife  depositories  of  the  sovereign  power — tlie  freeholders ;  and  proposed  to  eanaHze  re- 
presentation in  the  future  according  to  the  number  of  the  resident  owners  of  the  soil,  in 
the  different  quarters  of  the  Slate.  To  avoid  the  objection  which  had  been  urged  as 
to  what  1l|as  here  called  nominal  freeholders,  he  proposed  that  those  only  should  be 
computed  vwho  resided  on  the  land  by  virtue  of  which  they  voted ;  or,  who  residing  in 
some  one  (^f  the  counties  should  own  therein  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  ^ptS, 
In  submkting  this  proposition,  he  was  aware  that  it  gave  the  West  less  than  its  pro- 
per representation,  but  it  approached  that  desirable  result,  and  would  he  hoped  be  re- 
ceived tk  it  was  proposed,  m  a  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise.  He  then  sub- 
mitted tfil^bllowing  substitute  for  Mr.  Cooke's  fifth  article : 

*'  For  the^l^Bpffc  of  future  apportionments  of  Senators  and  Delegates,  the  Genenl 
Assembly  shalf^use  registers  from  time  to  time  to  be  formed,  of  mt  freehold  voters 
in  the  several  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  in  which  shall  be  ascertained  the 
number  of  qualified  freehold  voters  in  each,  residing  on  the  land  in  virtue  of  which 


every  tenth  year  thereafter,  it  shall  be  the  duty  f£  the  General  AsMmbly  to  te-ep- 
portton  the  Senators  and  Delegates  among  the  sevenl  counties,  cities,  towns,  mad 
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election  districts,  as  nearly  as  ma^r  be,  in  proportion  to  the  registered  freehold  yoten 
in  each,  without  dividing  counties  in  the  formation  of  election  district;  bat  no 
re-apportionment  of  Senators  shall  go  into  operation  but  as  succeeding  elections  shall 
take  place." 

Mr.  Cooke  explained.  He  had  not  offered  his  plan  as  doing  justice  to  the  State, 
but  as  mitigating  the  injustice  of  the  arrangement,  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  by 
remedying  county  iuequaUties,  tcithin  the  four  divisions  of  the  Commoowealth.  He 
should  have  offered  some  such  plan  as  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Kanawha,  but  he 
feared  it  CQuld  not  succeed.  Ue  was  contented  to  take  what  he  could  get,  and  not 
lose  that,  by  reaching  atler  what  was  unattainable.  He  should,  however,  vote  for  the 
gentleman  s  proposition. 

Mr.  Leigh  observed,  that  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Cooke,  went  on  the  principle 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Convention,  and  only  carried  it  out,  so  as  to  remedy 
inconveniences  and  inequalities  in  the  detail.  He  considered  the  plan  of  Mr.  Sum- 
mers, as  virtually  the  same  as  that  which  had  been  offered  by  Mr.  Stuart,  and  rejected 
by  tlie  House.  All  who  were  in  favour  of  the  draughted  Constitution,  would  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  Stuart  said,  the  gentleman  was  mistaken,  if  he  supposed  this  to  be  the  same 
with  the  plan  be  had  otiered.  He  preferred  the  plan  of  Mr.  Summers,  to  that  of  Ms. 
Cooke — because  the  former  respected  the  whole  Commonwealth ;  whereas  the  lat- 
ter established  four  different  Commonwealths,  and  did  not  prescribe  what  should  be 
the  principle  of  apportionment,  even  in  them. 

Mr.  Cooke  denied  that  his  proposition  established  these  four  Commonwealths :  it 
found  them  established  by  a  vote  of  the  Convention ;  and  it  only  remedied  the  evils 
they  must  otherwise  suffer. 

Mr.  Summers  in  reply,  remarked  that  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield,  (Mr. 
Leigh,)  had  been  as  unfortunate  in  supposing  the  plan  of  future  apportienment, 
which  he  (Mr.  S.)  hod  submitted,  was  in  substance  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Rich- 
mond county,  as  lie  had  been  in  the  first  instance  in  regarding  it  as  the  counterpart 
of  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Patrick,  (Mr.  Stuart.) 

The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Richmond  county  looked  to  re-apportion- 
ment only  in  the  House  of  Delegates ',  the  one  under  consideration  embraced  botk 
branches  of  the  Legislature — That  plan  proposed  an  enumeration  of  freeholds  of  twen<^ 
ty-five  dollars  onl^ — this  contemplates  all  freeholds  without  regard  to  value,  where 
tile  freeholder  resides  on  the  land,  and  refers  the  value  to  those  only  which  are  not  occu- 
pied by  the  owner.  If,  said  Mr.  S.,  the  freehold  qualification  is  as  gentlemen  con- 
tend, the  only  safe,  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  that  common  interest  which  ought  to 
give  the  elective  franchise,  he  hoped  it  would  be  accepted  as  the  proper  criterion  for 
apportioning  the  political  power.  If  it  was  true  that  the  sovereigntv  ought  to  reside 
with  the  freeliolders,  it  must  be  equally  true  that  they  ought  to  hold  it  in  equal  por- 
tions, and  that  representation  ought  to  be  regulated  by  their  numbers.  He  rejected 
the  opinion  that  it  would  operate  to  prevent  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  people,  and  contended  that  the  strongest  ground  of  opposition  would  be  the  want 
of  some  provision  accommodating  the  future  representation  to  the  varying  condition 
and  situation  of  the  people,  and  securing  to  them  equal  weight  in  the  Government: 
That  nothing  would  form  so  strong  an  incentive  to  their  acceptance,  as  a  provision 
approximating  an  equality  of  representation  hereafler. 

As  to  the  objection  founded  on  the  inequality  of  this  rule,  as  applicable  to  different 
portions  of  the  State,  he  thought  the  gentleman  from  Loudoun  (Mr.  Mercer)  as  well 
as  some  others  had  overrated  it.  The  registered  freeholds  certainly  would  not  be 
found  to  give  precisely  the  same  restilts  every  where,  but  he  had  examined  the  pro- 
bable effect  which  this  rule  would  have  on  the  four  divisions  of  the  State,  by  the  few 
lights  which  offered  themselves  with  reference  to  this  enquiry ;  and  he  would  place 
before  the  House  the  facts  which  he  had  examined,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
conducted.  The  number  of  votes  on  the  question  of  *^  Convention,"  or  "  No  Con- 
vention," in  lb28,  were  38,533 — apportioning  representation  in  the  different  district! 
according  to  the  votes  then  given,  would  in  a  House  of  Delegates  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  members  give  to  the 

Western  District,  -  -  -        37 

Valley,       -  -  -  -        23 

Midland,    -  -  -  -        36 

Tide-water,  -  -        32 

In  the  same  year  an  animated  election  took  place  for  electors  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  which  was  ^iven  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  38,719  votes— Ap- 
portioning by  this  manifestation  of  the  freehold  strength  in  the  different  districts,  the 
representation  would  be  for  the 
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Western  District,  -  -  -  31 

Valley,       -  -  •  -  25 

Midland,    •  •  -  -  40 

Tide-water,  -  -  -  32 

128 
A  companion  of  the  votes  ciyen  on  the  two  occasions  shewed,  that  the  West  hmd 
taken  the  deepest  interest,  and  given  the  largest  vote  on  the  first,  and  the  East  on  the 
second,  and  taking  the  two  elections  together,  and  their  combined  resalts  as  giving 
the  relative  number  of  freeholders,  which  he  thought  might  safely  be  admitted,  an 
apportionment  founded  on  this  average  would  give  to  the 

Western  District,  -  -  -        34 

VaDey,      -  -  -  -        24 

Midland,    -  -  -  -        38 

Tide-water,  -  -  -       32 

128      ' 

He  combated  the  hypothesis  of  the  gentleman  firom  Albemarle,  (Mr.  €rordon,)  who 
had  contended  that  freeholds  were  necessarily  larger  in  districts  where  slaves  were 
held  in  great  numbers,  than  where  the  ground  was  tilled  by  white  persons.  He  in- 
sisted that  in  the  grazing  districts,  where  pasturaffe  furnished  the  principal  profits,  the 
freeholds  must  necessarily  be  larger  than  m  the  j^anting  or  farming  country,  and  that 
where  slaves  constituted  the  labouring  class,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  free  popula- 
tion would  be  found  owners  of  the  soil,  than  in  a  community  where  the  labour  was 
performed  by  hired  white  men.  In  the  first  the  labourers  were  in  addition  to  the 
white  community,  in  the  latter  they  were  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  S.  expressed  his  anxious  desire  for  the  adoption  of  some  satis&ctoir  rule  of 
future  apportionment,  with  which  he  believed  the  people  would  accept  the  Constitu- 
tion— and  urged  the  acceptance  of  the  one  which  he  had  offered,  as  forming  a  just 
medium  between  the  contested  claims  of  the  two  sides  of  the  Convention,  and  the 
true  half-wav  house  where  all  might  amicably  meet  in  concord.  Concessions  were  de- 
manded, and  no  man  felt  more  ^sposed  to  make  them,  provided  they  were  mutual ; 
and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  his  proposition  would  be  found  acceptable  to  a  majority 
of  the  House.    He  asked  for  the  ayes  and  noes. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  that  nothing  but  the  most  imperious  sense  of  dut^  could  induce 
him  for  one  minute  to  retard  the  dissolution  of  that  body.  He  had  risen  to  ezprese 
his  regret,  that  he  was  unable  to  vote  for  the  scheme  of  his  friend  from  Frederick:  his 
objection  to  it  was,  that  it  went  to  perpetuate  the  dividing  lines  which  separated  the 
State  into  distinct  parts :  besides,  should  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  horn  Fred- 
erick succeed,  instead  of  having  an  apportionment  for  the  present,  and  leaving  the 
rest  to  futurity,  it  presented  the  idea  to  tne  people  that  they  were  to  have  a  perp^uity 
of  the  injustice  which  the  present  apportionment  inflicted  upon  them. 

It  might  possibly  recommend  the  Constitution  to  the  adoption  of  some  of  the 
large  counties  which  expected  hereafler  to  be  sub-divided,  but  this  consideration 
would  be  very  limited  in  its  extent.  The  efifect  upon  the  entire  West  would  be  to 
produce  utter  hopelessness  of  any  effectual  remedy  for  the  evil  they  complained  of, 
and  must  tlius  seal  the  fate  of  the  new  Constitution.  It  would  g\ye  him  pleasure  if 
he  could  vote  for  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Kanawha ;  but  me  plan  would  ope- 
rate so  unequally  that  it  was  out  of  his  power.  To  shew  this  by  one  example :  the 
votes  according  to  the  gentleman's  plan  would  be  nearly  equal  in  his  own  district  to 
what  they  were  in  the  Bedford  district,  and  the  Pittsylvania  district :  though  the  two 
latter  now  cave  2700  each,  while  the  Loudoun  district  gave  less  than  1300. 

Mr.  Cooke  said  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  again  charged  with  perpetuat- 
ing injustice  by  his  scheme. 

Mr.  Mercer  said  the  gentleman  had  not  originated  the  injustice,  but  his  scheme 
went  to  give  it  perpetuity. 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  he  hod  given  it  no  perpetuity :  the  injustice  would  be  just  as  per- 
petual without  his  scheme  as  with  it.  The  only  diff*erence  between  his  plan  and  that 
now  in  the  Constitution  was,  that  the  latter  went  to  perpetuate  the  injustice  within 
the  great  districts  as  much  as  it  did  between  one  of  those  districts  and  another; 
whereas  his  went  to  remedy  the  injustice  as  between  county  and  county  within  those 
districts.  The  principle  from  which  the  general  injustice  flowed  was  already  adopted, 
and  settled  by  a  distinct  vote  of  this  body,  and  it  had  bv  that  vote  been  rendered  per- 
petual :  all  he  did  was  to  miti^te  its  operation  in  detail. 

Mr.  Gordon  said,  he  should  vote  for  Mr.  Cooke's  amendment,  and  against  that  of 
Mr.  Summers.  He  saw  in  the  former  a  spirit  of  conciliation :  it  went  to  relieve  sec- 
tional inequalities,  and  thus  tended  to  brmg  about  those  results  of  harmony  which 
every  fViend  of  his  country  ouffht  to  desire.  The  ineqoahtiee  within  the  separate  di- 
visions of  the  State  being  loda  and  county  questions,  would  involve  the  same  diffl- 
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oulties  or  produce  the  fame  sort  of  excitement  an  had  been  encountered  in  the  pre- 
sent Convention,  where  the  great  opposing  interests  of  the  whole  State  were  in  con- 
flict. But  the  phm  of  the  gentleman  from  Kanawha  set  the  whole  question  of  repre- 
sentation again  afloat :  it  would  operate  most  unequally  in  practice.  The  freeholds 
were  necessarily  larger  in  a  great  slave-holding  district  than  m  a  district  of  the  same 
extent,  inhabited  wholly  by  a  white  population :  in  this  respect^  the  plan  would  bear 
hardly  on  the  lower  country ;  and  particularly  in  his  own  district,  wnich  was  largely 
interested  in  slave  property. 

Mr.  George  rose  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  on  his  happy  dis- 
position, which  enabled  him  with  such  perfect  ease  to  chaiiffe  his  sentiments  to  suit 
ever^  new  posture  of  afiairs.  When  that  gentleman  had  &st  appeared  in  the  Con- 
vention, nothing  would  suit  him  but  a  basis  of  free  white  population :  the  gentleman 
would  not  so  much  as  listen  to  any  thingr  but  the  white  basis.  Now,  he  was  most  anx- 
iously engaged  in  guarding  the  slave-holding  portion  of  the  State.  The  gentleman's 
one,  and  only  object  seemed  to  be  to  guard  his  own  proposition ;  and  he  turned  for  or 
aj^nst  any  measure  proposed,  just  as  it  threatened  to  afiect  that  proposition.  He  had 
risen  expressly  with  a  view  to  congratulate  the  gentleman,  which  ne  did  most  heartily, 
on  this  his  happy  disposition. 

Mr.  Gordon  said,  tnat  he  utterly  denied  and  repudiated  the  unfounded  imputation 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tazewell.  He  had  changed  none  of  the  opinions  he  had 
brought  witJi  him  to  that  Convention,  in  relation  to  the  proper  and  just  basis  of  re- 
presentation. He  had  contended  from  the  first,  and  he  had  never  retracted  the  posi- 
tion, that  white  population  was  the  true  basis.  He  sfill  held  that  sentiment.  He 
wished  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Tazewell,  on  his 
disposition  for  conciliation  and  compromise.  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  profess  or 
desire  an  incapacitv  to  receive  light  from  argument,  especially  argument  so  able  as 
such  as  was  heard,  in  that  assembly.  He  never  had  considered  wisdom  to  consist 
in  a  dogged  obstinacy,  that  persevered  against  every  consideration  of  policy  and  all 
the  force  of  reason.  The  gentleman's  charge  ^ve  him  little  concern :  his  withers 
were  un wrung,  nor  should  he  have  felt  the  gibe  at  all,  save  in  the  unkind  spirit 
which  it  betrayed. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke  said,  that  if  he  hod  been  put  to  the  torture  to  devise  a 
mode  of  perpetuating  the  injustice  done  by  the  present  scheme  of  apportionment  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  portions  of  the  State,  he  could  not  have  invented  a 
more  effectual  one  than  that  whicn  had  been  proposed  by  the  gentleman  frt>m  Frede- 
rick, (Mr.  Cooke.)  It  forever  precluded  (so  far  as  that  word  could  be  applied  to  human 
things)  all  hope  of  any  redress  of  existing  grievances.  The  only  hope  of  such  re- 
lief consisted  in  this,  that  the  plan  would  operate  so  unequally  within  the  four  great 
divisions  of  the  State,  that  it  would  at  last  produce  some  sympathy  for  the  unjust 
treatment  of  the  Western  part  of  the  State.  As  to  present  justice,  the  hope  had  been 
completely  cut  ofl^;  and  their  only  resort  was  the  hope  that  the  plan  could  be  found 
to  operate  so  unfairly  and  so  oppressively,  that  others  would  be  induced  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  obtaining  redress :  if  the  plan  did  not  operate  so.  they  could  have  no 
prospect  of  obtaining  allies  to  their  cause  from  other  parts  of  tne  State.  This  mea- 
sure would  go  flir  to  destroy  that  hope ;  and  conceiving  it  to  be  thus  hostile  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  West,  he  should  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  as  at  present  advised,  he  should  vote  for  the  proposition  of 
the  gentleman  from  Frederick;  and  for  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  plainest  of  all 
possible  reasons.  Two  alternatives  were  presented  to  them :  the  one  was,  should  the 
apportionment  proposed  by  the  Select  Committee,  if  it  should  be  agreed  to  by  the 
House — be  unchangeable  ?  or,  if  in  practice  it  should  be  found  to  prove  unequal, 
should  it  be  modified  by  the  Legislature  in  such  a  manner  as  might  suit  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  ?  The  measure,  as  he  had  understood  it,  did  not  involve  the 
question  as  to  the  perpetuitv  of  that  plan  of  apportionment  which  had  been  a^rreed 
upon  as  a  compromise,  by  the  two  sides  of  the  House  :  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Let  that  proposition  be  withdrawn  altogether,  and  where  was  any  thing  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  warranted  a  change  in  the  apportionment  .**  One  thin^  was  sure ;  the 
county  of  Loudoun  would  be  secure  in  her  tfiree  Delegates,  ad  inde/inttum.  Loudoun, 
Frederick  and  Shenandoah  were  sure  of  their  three  portions  of  the  public  estate  ad 
ind^nitum.  If  there  was  any  perpetuity  in  the  matter — that  was  the  perpetuity. 
He  had  been  sorry  when  the  House  had  devolved  upon  the  Select  Committee  a  taik 
that  could  be  better  performed  by  the  House  of  Burgesses.  They  could  make  an  ap- 
portionment among  the  counties  and  Senatorial  districts,  that  would  suit  much  better 
than  any  the  Convention  were  likely  to  agree  upon.  Was  it  not  obvious  that  without 
some  such  proposition  of  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick — supposing  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  to  be  adopted  by  the  Convention,  and  their  apportionment  to 
stand — that  the  great  and  wealthy  counties  of  Chesterfield,  CaroUne,  Spottsylvania 
and  Southampton,  (nq^  to  enumerate  others)  would  stand  to  Loudoun  as  one  to  three.' 
He  had  not  the  returns  of  the  Auditor  before  him,  and  could  not  refer  to  figures ;  but 
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b«  was  TMy  fur«  there  was  no  sort  of  principle  which  could  jnetify  the  perpetnetxni  of 
thie  monstrous » this  crying  injustice.  He  charged  nothing  against  the  Committee: 
he  did  not  dovbt  they  had  done  their  duty  in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  fairness,  and  had 
given  to  the  subject  their  best  attention.  But,  was  there  any  comparison  between  the 
wealth,  and  the  contributions  to  the  Treasury,  of  Caroline  and  of  Loudoun?  Was 
there  any  gentleman  who  could  pretend  to  deny,  that  that  of  Caroline  waa  as  one 
while  that  of  Loudoun  was  as  three  ? 

Mr.  R.  said,  he  could  see  no  reason  for  the  preference  of  the  three  counties  which 
bad  been  singled  out,  or  why  they  should  have  three  Delegates,  when  such  large, 
opulent,  and  highly  respectable  counties  as  those  he  had  mentioned,  were  confinea  to 
one.  Compare  the  county  of  Chesterfield — taking  in  its  mineral  treasuree— and 
would  not  its  average  value  be  equal  to  that  of  Loudoun  ?  He  did  not  know  any  such 
Tery  ^reat  obligations  they  were  under  to  Loudoun ;  except  one — and  that  he  should 
carrjr  in  his  memory  to  the  grave — ^it  was  the  county  which  gave  the  only  vote  in 
Virginia  for  the  elder  John  Adams  against  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  had  endeavoured  to  ez« 
tend  the  reign  of  terror  to  the  people  of  that  Commonwealth — and  it  did  hope  that  « 
little  leaven  would  have  leavened  Uie  whole  lump  :  but  Loudoun  had  been  mistaken. 

Mr.  R.  said,  however,  that  he  should  not  vote  for  Mr.  Cooke's  proposition  in  any 
hope  of  perpetuating  the  blessed  new  Constitution.  He  could  not  say  to  that  instru« 
ment  in  the  words  of  Father  Paul,  esto  perpetua!  But  his  wish  was  for  the  shortest 
poesibk)  life  to  it.  He  did  not  vote  to  perpetuate  the  monstrous  injustice  done  by  the 
present  apportionment  of  political  power.  He  should  vote  for  it,  in  order  that  the 
injustice  of  to-day  might  be  i«ctified  hereafler,  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  among  the 
■ame  great  portions  of  the  State  as  were  at  present  designated.  He  beheved  gentle* 
men  might  discharge  all  fears  of  perpetuating  the  mischief  of  the  proposed  Consti- 
tution. That  was  his  only  consolation  :  no — it  was  not  his  consolation  :  he  had  no 
consolation  :  for  he  perceived  that  from  that  day  forth  there  was  to  be  nothing  safe — 
nothing  permanent  in  their  inbtitutions. 

Mr.  Cooke  repeated  his  purpose  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Summers,  and 
his  fear  that  the  attempt  or  that  gentleman  would  prove  abortive.  As  to  the  objec- 
tion of  the  g^entleman  from  Brooke,  (Mr.  Campbell  J  it  was  not  surprising  that  that 
Sentleman  should  be  opposed  to  his  proposition  if  he  held  such  opinions.  The  gen- 
eman  had  openly  avowed  his  desire,  that  the  Constitution,  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  bv  this  body  as  a  desirable  compromise  between  the  great  and  opposing  interests, 
might  be  rendered  as  odious  as  pobsible.  It  was  very  natural,  that  with  this  motive 
confessed,  the  gentleman  should  be  hostile  to  a  plan  whoso  whole  end  and  purpose 
was  to  remedy  injustice  and  to  allay  discontent. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  had  been  mistaken  in  supposing  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kanawha  to  be  the  same  with  that  offered  formerly  by  the  gentleman  from 
Patrick,  (Mr.  Stuart.)  It  was  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  gentleman  fh)m 
Richmond  county,  (Mr.  Neale.)  The  details  of  that  plan  had  been  examined  by  the 
gentleman  from  Fauquier,  (Mr.  Scott,)  and  its  great  inequality,  and  the  strange  and 
capricious  results  to  which  it  led  in  practice,  had  been  forcibly  expoeed  by  that  gen- 
tleman. It  produced  great  injustice  as  between  the  great  districts  of  the  State,  and 
yet  greater  between  county  and  county.  Any  one  would  be  satisfied  of  this  who 
should  apply  the  plan  to  Albemarle  and  then  to  Orange. 

Mr.  Neale  expressed  his  astonishment  at  hearing  the  gentleman  from  Chesterfield 
assimilate  the  present  scheme  to  that  he  had  had  the  honour  to  offer.  No  two  things 
could  be  more  unlike.  This  was  merely  the  shadow  of  his.  They  had  three  essen- 
tial points  of  difference.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Summers  proposed  a  re-apportionment 
every  ten  years,  his  every  twenty  years.  The  one  reckoned  all  the  freeholds;  the 
other  all  the  freehold-voters  resident  in  the  county:  the  one  had  a  Senate  that  was 
to  be  re-apportioned  every  ten  years :  the  other  a  permanent  Senate  of  nineteen  East 
and  thirteen  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge.     Were  these  not  essential  differences  ? 

Mr.  Massie  observed,  that  so  much  had  been  said  both  here  and  elsewhere,  about 
the  change  of  opinion  and  chan^  of  course  of  the  Albemarle  Delegation,  that  he 
felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  explain  the  vote  he  meant  to  give.  He  had  altered  no 
opinion,  he  had  changed  no  course  in  relation  to  this  matter.  In  his  address  to  his 
constituents  previous  to  the  election,  he  had  declared  he  would  vote  for  no  Constitution, 
which  in  his  judgment  might  expose  the  country  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  risk 
of  oppressive  taxation.  He  had  expressed  sentiments  on  other  matters  of  reform,  but 
they  were  all  subject  to  the  controul  of  this  cardinal  pledge ;  a  pledge,  not  asked  at 
his  hands,  but  insisted  on  by  him  as  a  guarantee  for  his  own  liberty  of  action.  He 
would  not  now  trouble  the  Convention  oy  going  into  further  detail,  but  in  self-defence 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  say,  that  he  held  it  to  be  perfectly  consistent  for  him  to  vote 
against  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Kanawha,  and  to  support  that  of  his 
colleague  from  Albemarle. 

■  ^"j  ?f ®''^®'  *^^*  ^^^  ^*  direct  allusion  which  had  been  made  to  his  county,  oocs- 
stoned  hUn  now  to  rise,  and  to  say,  that  he  had  not  had  the  remotest  reference  to  the  al- 
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lotment  of  representation  to  Loudoun,  within  his  view — nor  could  he — for  that  allot- 
ment was  not  yet  agreed  upon.  What  he  objected  to,  in  the  plan  of  the  gentleman 
from  Frederick,  was  the  perpetuating  of  the  division  of  the  Stale  into  four  great  dis- 
tricts--it8  shutting  out  the  hope  of  change,  till  1841,  and  its  allowing  a  farther  de* 
cennial  apportionment.  The  people  would  not  consider  the  Constitution,  as  fixing 
on  only  a  temporary  apportionment.  If  the  Constitution  should  succeed  at  all,  it 
would  only  be  from  viewing  the  whole  together,  and  considering  that  though  the  al> 
lotment  of  power  at  present  was  unjust,  yet  there  was  hope  for  the  future :  but  this 
would  not  be  their  view,  if  provision  was  tlius  to  be  made  for  applying  the  present 
allotment  for  centuries  to  come.  If  this  allotment  was  to  be  regarded  as  perpetual, 
he  called  gentlemen  to  look  at  it :  what  great  changes  must  have  occurred  in  the  state 
of  the  population  since  18^,  when  the  Census  was  taken  in  which  this  allotment 
proceeded.  The  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  would  destroy  that  Hope, 
which  alone  would  induce  a  great  part  of  the  people  to  accept  the  Constitution.  As 
to  the  obligations  of  the  Commonwealth  to  Lioudoun,  he  should  not  pretend  to  com- 
pare them  with  those  it  owed  to  the  county  of  Charlotte.  Loudoun  needed  not  his 
defence  :  she  would  be  judged  by  her  own  merits.  He  had  not  had  Loudoun  in  his 
thoughts  when  he  stated  his  objections  to  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick: 
As  to  her  tliree  Dele^tes,  it  was  perfectly  in  the  power  of  tlie  House  to  take  one  of 
them  away  and  give  it  to  some  other  county,  if  they  should  judge  the  apportionment 
of  the  Committee  unjust.  He  had  endeavoured  to  shew  the  diuerence  between  the 
technical  fact  that  tlic  Constitution  did  not  fix  this  inequality  within  the  districts,  and 
its  establishing  an  unequal  ratio  between  the  districts  themselves. 

Mr.  Stanard  protested  against  the  assumption  of  Mr.  Mercer,  that  Mr.  Grordon's 
compromise  was  based  on  the  white  population  of  1820.  He  renoimced  any  such 
basis,  and  utterly  disclaimed  having  supported  such  principle.  He  commented  with 
severity  upon  the  argument  of  Mr.  Campbell,  who  objecteci  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Cooke, 
because  it  took  away  the  aliment  from  discontent,  and  healed  the  evils  which  time 
might  disclose.  That  gentleman  wished  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent  so  thickly, 
that  they  might  soon  vegetate,  and  produce  a  new  Convention. 

To  prevent  these  discontents  would,  it  seemed,  rob  tlie  gentleman  and  his  friends 
of  a  formidable  ally  !  Was  this  a  fit  principle  for  the  Convention  to  act  upon  ?  Was 
this  a  fit  argument  for  the  Convention  to  hear  ?   An  open  avowed  war  was  to  be  waged 

r'nst  the  institutions  of  the  State.     Mr.  S.  then  referred  to  the  first  difficulties  of 
Convention,  the  compromise  which  had  terminated  them,  and  the  salutary  effects 
likely  to  flow  from  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Cooke's  proposition. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  the  Convention,  if  it  had  done  him  the  honor  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  he  had  said  when  last  up,  would  do  him  the  justice  to  recollect,  that  he 
had  entered  into  no  comparison  of  Loudoun  with  Charlotte.  The  gentleman  from 
Loudoun  had  said,  that  he  should  not  do  so^in  which  determination,  he  admired  the 
gentleman's  discretion  full  as  much  as  he  did  his  valor.  For  if  he  had  chosen,  instead 
of  looking  at  the  counties  of  Caroline — (he  remembered  the  time  when  Caroline  paid 
a  larger  contribution  to  the  Treasury,  and  owned  more  slaves  tlian  any  county  in  the 
Commonwealth) — Spottsylvania  and  Southampton,  he  might  with  propriety  have  said, 
that  the  grossest  injustice  had  been  done  to  Charlotte,  who,  with  more  than  half  the 
population  of  Loudoun,  and  much  more  than  half  the  amount  of  taxes,  with  an 
amount  of  productive  labour  in  still  greater  proportion,  and  with  exports,  he  would 
venture  to  say,  of  equivalent  value — received  an  allotment  of  one  Representative, 
while  Loudoun  received  three.  But,  he  had  said  nothing  about  Charlotte.  He  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  always  talking  of  himself  and  his  own  concerns — he  had  said 
nothing  about  his  wish  to  get  a  tenantry  for  his  great  estates  in  Charlotte,  and  his 
anxiety  to  induce  them  to  come  out  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  for  that  purpose, 
by  setting  the  Right  of  Suffrage  extended.  He  might  have  compared  Pittsylvania 
ancTHalifiix,  and  shewn  that  they  were  as  well  entitled  to  three  Delegates  as  Lou- 
doun. With  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania,  (Mr.  Stanard,)  he  disclaimed  and 
denied  the  apportionment  of  the  Committee  to  have  been  founded  on  the  white  po- 
pulation of  1820,  or  on  white  population  in  any  shape.  Before  he  sat  down  he  would 
say  farther,  that  the  county  of  Fauquier  was  as  much  entitled  to  have  three  Repre- 
sentatives as  the  county  of  Loudoun.  He  had  risen  before  to  state  the  reason  why 
he  should  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke.) 
It  was  because  it  would  enable  the  Legislature  at  short  periods  to  remedy  this  jntiss 
and  monstrous  and  crying  injustice— yes— crying  injustice — that  the  county  of  Caro- 
line should  have  but  one  Representative.  Let  gentlemen  look  at  the  wealth  and  cha- 
racter of  that  county — let  them  measure  her  dimensions— one  of  the  great  and  opu- 
lent counties  of  Virginia — that  Caroline,  and  Southampton,  and  Chesterfield,  and 
Pittsylvania,  and  all  that  range  of  counties  through  which  the  great  Southern  and 
Western  road  passed— should  have  but  one  Delegate  each,  while  three  counties  m  the 
Western  part  of  the  State  should  have  three  each— it  was  most  unjust.  He  saw,  too, 
that  in  aU  the  changes  made  by  the  Committee  in  their  second  apportionment,  the 
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whole  weight  of  increase  was  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  North- Western  comer 
of  the  State.    This  was  aggravating  the  injustice. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  he  rose  rather  to  shew  the  jastice  of  his  former  argument,  than  to 
notice  the  personalities  of  the  gentleman  fVom  Charlotte.  The  argument  of  the  gen* 
tleman  from  Spottsylvania  was,  that  the  alliance  of  the  enemies  to  the  present  appor- 
tionment, would  be  prevented  bj  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick^ 
by  re-apportioning  the  representation  within  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  State, 
so  as  to  remedy  inequality.  Mr.  M.  denied  this  consequence — for,  by  that  plan,  tho 
discontent  that  might  bave  been  transferred  to  one  countjr,  or  to  a  few  counties,  would 
thus  be  spread  throughout  the  division  of  the  State  to  which  those  counties  belonged : 
all  which  must  be  atfected  by  a  re-apportionment.  It  was  the  very  essence  of  the 
system,  to  create  an  esprit  du  corps  in  each  of  those  divisions.  There  was  no  need  of 
this.  It  would  be  easy  to  adopt  the  present  apportionment  in  substance,  without  thus 
classing  the  counties  of  the  Stale.  Those  divisions  ought  to  be  obliterated — the^  be- 
longed to  the  land-law  oC  lt^07 — and  when  the  ends  of  that  law  ceased,  the  <H vision 
ougLt  to  have  ceased  also ;  but,  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  Convention  was  calcu- 
lated to  keep  them  up,  and  to  render  them  perpetual.  The  plan  of  the  gentleman 
from  Frederick,  instead  of  aUaijin^  discontent,  went  to  diffuse  discontent— -to  make 
the  discontent  of  one  county  the  discontent  of  the  Valley.  He  trusted  he  had  thus 
vindicated  his  argument  as  to  the  attack  of  the  gentleman  from  Spottsylvania. 

The  gentleman  from  Charlotte  had  forgotten  a  part  of  his  oyra  remarks.  Ue  should 
be  the  last  man  in  that  House  wantonly  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any  gentleman,  and 
he  believed  he  had  never  done  so.  The  gentleman  had  not  been  content  with  saying 
that  Loudoun  was  not  entitled  to  three  Delegates — that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  saj 
if  he  thought  so — and  on  the  gentleman's  principles,  he  presumed  he  very  honestly 
thought  so.  But,  he  had  no  right  to  refer  to  the  political  nistory  of  Loudoun.  Her 
riffhts  to  representation  did  not  depend  on  that  history.  The  gentleman  had  said  he 
admired  his  discretion  as  much  as  his  valor.  He  was  sorry  he  could  not  admire,  in 
that  gentieman.  either. 

r>ir.  R.     I  snould  be  sorry,  very  sorry,  if  you  did  admire  me.] 

Mr.  George  said,  that  the  gentieman  from  Albemarle  had  said  he  wilfully  shut  his 
eyes  against  the  light. 

The  Chair  interposed.    TJie  gentleman  had  not  used  such  an  expression. 

Mr.  Gordon.  1  said  no  such  Uiing.  I  said  I  did  not  consider  it  a  virtue,  or  a  proof 
of  wisdom,  to  refuse  to  listen  to  reason,  or  admit  light  for  argument. 

Mr.  George  replied,  that  if  the  gentleman  meant  that  remark  to  apply  to  him,  be 
was  mistaken.  He  had  been  disposed  to  conciliate :  but  when  he  saw  ffentiemen  pro- 
fessing to  do  only  what  was  just,  opposing  every  plan  that  would  miULe  the  Consti- 
tution suitable  to  the  wishes  of  the  West,  it  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  him.  He 
had  hoped  the  plan  of  his  friend  from  Kanawha  would  have  made  the  unjust  appor^ 
tioament  of  the  gentleman's  compromise  in  some  degree  less  unpalatable  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  part  of  the  State  ;  but  it  seemed  that  no  plan  whatever  for  future  appor- 
tionment, could  suit  the  genUeman  from  Albemarle.  Nothing  would  do  but  his  own 
unjust  and  unequal  scheme  of  compromise. 

Mr.  Gordon  replied.  He  regretted  that  the  genUeman  from  Tazewell  should  find 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  own  course,  to  charge  a  dereUction  of  duty  upon 
others.  The  duties  of  the  Convention  had  been  arduous  enough — none  could  expect^ 
to  carry  just  such  a  Constitution  as  pleased  himself  If  he  had  the  writing  of  one 
for  himself,  he  might  possibly  huve  produced  something  that  would  have  suited  the 

Stntieman  better :  but  he  found  the  Delegates  of  all  Virginia  assembled,  and  he 
ought  the  spirit  of  conciliation  becoming  and  commendable.  On  the  point  of  con- 
sistency, he  niight  challenge  genUemen  who  accused" him.  He  had  advanced  but  one 
proposition — and  if  he  had  manifested  some  degree  of  parental  love  toward  it,  the  fact 
was  not  so  very  unusual.  Yet  some  gentlemen,  who  bad  been  great  sticklers  for  the 
tdUto  basis  had  been  willing  to  consent  to  a  basis,  including  three-fifths  of  the  black 
population.  Thev  had  assented  to,  and  had  themselves  moved  for^a  mongrel  Senate; 
and  the  unsullied  beauty  of  the  white  basis  had  been  given  up  by  (htm,  when  hs 
alone  had  stood  out  in  its  favour.  He  meant  no  imputation  on  their  conduct — he 
knew  that  they  had  done  it  in  the  spirit  of  compromise.  But  he  should  be  obliged  to 
the  gentieman  from  Tazewell,  if  he  could  propose  some  scheme  that  would  unite  the 
Totes  of  genUemen  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Summers  briefly  explained  his  plan  in  reply  to  Mr.  Neale — shewinff  that  it  did 
not  apply  to  the  freeholds  of  non-residents,  but  only  of  such  as  resided  within  the 
coun^  where  the  land  lay.  He  professed  his  desure  to  see  the  Constitution  adopted ; 
and  it  was  with  a  view  to  produce  that  effect,  he  had  offered  his  plan.  He  went  into 
Some  statistical  details,  to  shew  that  liis  scheme  was  a  just  medium — a  half-way  house 
between  the  Federal  numbers  and  the  white  basis. 

He  could  not  vote  for  Mr.  Cooke's  plan,  because  he  beheved  that  no  GonstitotkMi, 
wimotti  a  plan  for  future  apportionment,  could  ever  be  adopted  by  Uie  people. 
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The  ou— tion  wms  now  taken  on  Mr.  Sammen'  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Cooke,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

wflycj — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M*Coy,  Moore,  Beime, 
Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Ma- 
son of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Camp- 
bell of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  O^Iesby,  Duncan,  Laidley, 
Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Saunders,  Stuart 
and  Upshur — 40. 

JCoes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromjroole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tyler, 
Nicholas,  Clopton,  Harrison,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urounart, 
Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Mercer, 
Roane,  Taylor  of  CaroHne,  Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green, 
Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grrigsby,  CampbiBll  of  Bedford, 
Claytor,  Branch,  Townes,  Cabell,  Aiartin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Maaeie, 
Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly  and  Perrin — 55. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Powell  now  moved  the  following  amendment  to  that  of  Mr.  Cooke  : 

"  In  the  year  1842,  and  every  ten  years  thereafter,  the  General  Assembly  shall  have 
the  power  to  apportion  the  representation  of  both  branches  among  the  several  coun- 
ties, cities  and  borouglis  of  tlie  Commonwealth,  according  to  some  just  and  equitable 
jratio." 

The  question  was  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  without  debate,  and  decided  as  follows: 

.^yetf — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime, 
Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Osborne, Cooke,  Powell,  Mason  of  Frederick, 
Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M^illan,  Canmbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd, 
Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan, 
Campbell  of  Brooke,  mlson,  Claytor,  Saunders  and  Cabell — 38. 

JVb«# — Messrs.  Barbour,  (Presicfent,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tvler, 
Nicholas,  Clopton,  Baldwin,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart, 
Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Lopran,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Henclerson, 
Griggs,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper, 
Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Camobell  of 
Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie, 
Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 57. 

Mr.  Stuart  said,  he  could  not  vote  for  Mr.  Cooke's  amendment,  unless  some  basis 
was  specified  for  the  apportionment.  He  believed  the  Committee  had  gone  on  the 
principle  of  Federal  numbers.  Now,  he  wished  to  know  if  that  was  to  be  brought 
vnto  the  great  districts  of  the  State  among  the  counties  ?  The  arguments  that  applied 
as  between  district  and  district,  would  not  apply  as  between  county  and  county. 
Where  their  interests  were  the  same,  the  white  population  was  the  just  basis.  He 
therefore  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Cooke's  amendment,  by  inserting  after  the  word  "  re- 
apportion," these  words,  "  on  the  basis  of  white  population." 

The  question  was  taken  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows  : 

Jlyts — Messrs.  Anderson,  Cottman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore, 
Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell, 
Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'MiUan, 
Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan, 
Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Dodclridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell 
of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Gordon,  and  Thompson — 46. 

JYb«* — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Droingoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tyler, 
Nicholas,  Clopton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph, 
Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Toy  lor  of 
Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  ^larshall  of  Fauquier, 
Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Massie, 
Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— 49.  < 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

M[r.  Summers  said,  that  he  despaired  of  any  adjustment  of  the  question  of  future  ap- 
portionment, on  principles  which  would  give  to  the  West  the  benefit  of  its  future  in- 
crease in  numbers,  wealth  or  contribution.  That  the  proposed  Constitution  contained 
many  valuable  provisions,  which  he  was  satisfied  the  people  of  that  country  would 
gladly  accept,  it  they  could  be  separated  from  the  obnoxious  arrangement  as  to  the  re- 
presentation. The  provbions  as  to  the  Executive  and  Judicial  Deportments  met  his 
approbation.  The  extension  of  the  Suffrage  he  regarded  as  a  valuable  improvement, 
and  he  should  regret  the  rejection  of  what  he  esteemed  important  alleviations,  by  their 
connection  with  what  he  was  satisfied  the  Western  people  ou^ht  never  to  accept.  In 
utter  hopelessness  of  any  rule  of  future  apportionment,  be  haabecome  convinced  that 
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next  to  some  latisractory  rale  upon  Uiat  subject,  it  would  be  best  to  leare  m^ttmemiat- 
tion  in  principle,  where  the  Convention  had  found  it ;  best  to  secure  the  beneficial  provi- 
sions  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  leave  to  the  future  the  adjustment  of  tlioia 
questions  upon  which  no  satisfactory  decision  could  now  be  had. 

The  proposition  which  he  offered  would  grive  an  Eastern  majority  of  twenty-ninay 
in  a  House  of  Delegates  of  one  hundred  and  eleven ;  but  it  would  leave  the  question 
of  representation  open  to  future  examination,  without  prejudice ;  all  parties  would  be 
remitted  to  the  ground  which  they  respectively  occupied  btsfore  the  assembling  of  this 
body,  and  it  would  place  them  in  a  situation  to  accept  the  amendments  without  refer- 
ence to  the  rights  which  would  be  postponed.  To  the  Eastern  country  the  pn^iosi- 
tion  particularly  addressed  itself,  and  he  submitted  it  to  gentlemen  from  that  qoarter 
of  the  State  to  decide,  whether  the  interests  of  all  would  not  be  more  fully  consulted 
b^  forming  a  Constitution  upon  the  old  principle  of  representation,  than  by  pertina- 
ciously adhering  to  one  that  is  extremely  inconvenient  to  them,  and  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  their  Western  fellow-citizens.  As  to  the  Senate,  he  said  he  offered  no  new 
rule — that  body  had  been  apportioned  in  1817,  according  to  white  population,  and  he 
proposed  the  application  of  the  same  principle  for  the  future.  A  restraining  clause  as 
to  new  counties  was  added  to  quiet  Eastern  fears  against  the  multipUcation  of  conn- 
ties  in  the  West — a  restraint  perhaps  unnecessary  with  reference  to  a  body  coropoeed 
as  the  House  of  Delegates  would  be. 

Mr.  S.  then  submitted  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Cooke's  proposition,  going  to  estibliah 
an  equal  county  representation. 

Mr.  Stuart  moved  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table  and  printed :  but  the  motion  was  ne- 
gatived. 

Mr.  Moore  moved  that  both  the  amendments  of  Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Summers,  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

On  this  motion  Mr.  Summers  demanded  the  ayes  and  noes,  but  afler  some  canver- 
■atiop,  he  ngroed  to  withdraw  his  amendment  for  the  present,  and  let  the  question  be 
taken  on  that  of  Mr.  Cooke. 

Mr.  Moore  thereupon  withdrew  his  motion  for  indefinite  postponement. 

Mr.  Nay  lor  briefly  expressed  his  reasons  for  voting  ogainst  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cooke  : 
it  was  a  jmlUative,  not  a  radical  cure.  It  prevent^  the  hope  of  any  future  apportion- 
ment different  from  the  present. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  Mr.  Cooke's  amendment,  by  ayes  and  noes  aa  fol- 
lows: 

j^ycs— -Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  T^ler, 
Nicholas,  Clopton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph, 
Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Cooke,  Griggs,  Pen- 
dleton, Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Laidley,  Barbour  of  Culpeper, 
Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell 
of  Bedford,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  (Jordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates, 
Neale,  Rose,  Coal tcr,  Joy nes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 56. 

J^oes — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  I^rrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore, 
Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Powell,  Ma- 
son of  Frederick,  Nay  lor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Wash- 
ington, Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesbv,  Duncan,  Summers,  See,  Dod- 
dridge, Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Clay  tor,  Saunders,  Cabell  and  Stu- 
art—39. 

So  Mr.  Cooke's  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Summers  now  moved  to  strike  out  the  third  and  fourth  clauses  of  Mr.  Cooke*B 
amendment,  and  insert  the  following: 

"  One  of  which  shall  be  called  the  PTouse  of  Delegates,  and  shall  consist  of  one  De- 
legate to  be  chosen  annually,  for  and  by  each  of  the  counties  of  the  Commonwealth  ; 
one  Delegate  to  be  chosen  for  and  by  the  city  of  Richmond ;  one  Delegate  to  be  chosen 
for  and  by  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  and  one  Delegate  to  be  chosen  for  and  by  each  of 
the  towns  of  Petersburg,  Lynchburg,  Winchester  and  Wheeling.  That  whenever 
thiP  General  Assembly  shall  create  a  new  county,  such  county  shall  elect  and  choose 
one  Delegate ;  but  no  new  county  shall  be  hereafter  created  of  less  territorial  extent 
than  f^ve  Hundred  square  miles,  or  of  less  population  than  fiileen  hundred  persons. 

"  The  other  House  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  called  the  Senate,  and  shall 
consist  of  thirty -two  members ;  of  whom  fourteen  shall  be  chosen  for  and  by  the  coun- 
ties lying  West  of  tlie  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains,  and  eighteen  for  and  by  the  coun- 
ties, cities,  towns  and  boroughs  lying  East  thereof;  and  tor  the  election  of  whom,  the 
counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs,  shall  be  divided  into  thirty-two  districts,  as  here- 
inaf\er  provided.  Each  county  of  the  respective  districts,  at  the  time  of  the  first  elec- 
^»2P  ^^  ***  Delegate  under  this  Constitution,  shall  vote  for  one  Senator,  and  the  she- 
riffs or  other  offic«»r  holding  the  election,  for  each  county,  city,  town  or  borough,  within 
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ten  days  at  farthest,  after  the  laet  county,  city,  town,  or  borough  election  in  the  duh 
trict,  shall  meet  at  some  convenient  place,  and  from  the  polls  so  taken,  in  their  re- 
spective counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs,  return  as  Senator,  the  person  who  shall 
have  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  whole  district.  To  keep  up  this  Assembly 
by  rotation,  the  districts  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  and  numoered  by  lot — at 
the  end  of  one  year  afler  the  first  election,  the  eight  members  elected  by  the  first  di- 
vision shall  be  displaced,  and  the  vacancies  thereby  occasioned,  supplied  from  such 
class  or  division,  by  new  election,  in  manner  aforesaid.  This  rotation  shall  be  applied 
to  each  division,  according  to  its  number,  and  continue  in  due  order  annually.  And 
for  the  election  of  Senators,  the  counties  of 

The  Creneral  Assembly  shall,  whenever  it  may  become  necessary,  re-apportion  the 
Senators,  by  changing  the  number  to  be  elected  East  and  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of 
mountains,  but  no  such  re-apportionment  shall  take  effect,  but  as  succeeding  elections 
shall  t&ke  place,  and  in  all  such  re-apportionments,  the  former  classification  shall  be 
preserved,  or  a  new  classification  made^  as  the  Legislature  shall  find  most  conve- 
nient." 

By  desire  of  Mr.  Summers,  the  question  was  first  put  on  striking  out  only  the  third 
clause  of  Mr.  Cooke's,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  so  much  of  the  above  unendment 
as  relates  to  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Mr.  Morris  demanded  that  the  question  be  divided,  and  taken  first  on  striking  out. 
It  was  so  divided,  and  put  accordingly,  first  on  striking  out. 

Mr.  Nicholas  explained,  at  consiclerable  length,  his  reasons  for  opposing  the  amend* 
ment  of  Mr.  Summers.  It  seemed  to  address  itself  to  the  smaller  counties  and  held 
out  a  boon  to  each.  He  contended  that  it  was  unjust  to  give  Warwick  and  Loudoun 
an  equal  representation.  This  was  the  very  inequality  the  Convention  was  called  to 
remedy.  But  the  scheme  looked  to  the  increase  of  voters  by  the  extension  of  the 
Right  of  Suffrage ;  and  the  effect  would  be  to  agitate  the  State  to  a  far  greater  degree 
thui  ever,  and  tne  result  was  to  be  anotlier  Convention.  The  scheme  was  easily  seen 
through,  but  he  could  never  consent  to  it — he  would  give  no  pledcre  to  vote  ior  the 
Constitution :  but  if  he  did,  it  would  be  a&a  compromise;  but  this  plan  took  away  all 
the  security  of  Mr.  Gordon's,  and  gave  nothing  m  exchange. 

Mr.  Tyler  said,  he  had  risen  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  the  ancient  and  re- 
spectable borough  of  Williamsburg  to  the  protection  of  the  gentleman  from  Kanawha. 
(Here  Mr.  Summers  bowed  respectfiilly.)  If  the  gentleman  offer  a  boon  to  his  dis- 
trict, he  ought  to  extend  that  boon  to  the  whole  of  his  constituents.  If  any  were  to 
ffo  by  the  l^ard,  many  would  have  to  go  by  the  board,  and  they  would  have  at  last 
Uie  consolation  of  much  good  compan}r.  Mr.  Tyler  said,  he  believed,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  remove  one  feature  from  his  amendment,  about  the  quantity  of  land  in  a 
county  (a  provision  which  seemed  intended  for  the  West  alone,)  and  would  a^ree  to 
include  the  ancient  and  respectable  borough  of  Williamsburg  in  his  plan,  he  did  not 
think  he  should  be  such  an  obdurate  heathen  as  to  refuse  the  gentleman's  boon.  It  had 
been  forcibly  remarked  by  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte  some  days  ago  that  he  doubted 
if  the  Convention  could  do  better  by  way  of  amending  the  Constitution,  than  to  re- 
duce the  House  of  Delegates  one-half,  and  af\er  a  few  small  alterations  respecting  the 
Judiciary,  to  turn  their  backs  upon  that  Hall.  And  if  the  gentleman  from  Kanawha 
would  extend  his  kindness  to  Williamsburg,  in  all  human  probability  he  might,  after 
a  little  time  allowed  him  for  reflection,  assent  to  accept  that  power  which  they  had 
exercised,  (he  trusted  without  injury)  for  more  than  fifly  years.  They  were  at  present 
fully  contented — they  asked  for  no  change  on  earth — least  of  all  for  such  an  one  aa 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Kanawha  had  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings 
designed  for  them. 

Mr.  Summers  observed,  in  reply,  that  be  had  all  the  inducements  that  could  well 
operate  on  his  mind,  to^ratify  the  wishes  of  his  honorable  friend  from  Williamsburg, 
or  near  it.  He  had  a  favounte  measure  to  carry,  and  a  trifle  ought  not  to  separate 
him  from  a  gentleman  so  highly  respectable,  and  whose  vote  might  exert  a  powerfol 
influence  over  others.  But  as  that  gentleman  was  yet  in  doubt,  and  had  not  been 
able  to  make  up  his  mind  definitively,  he  hoped  to  be  pardoned  for  pausing  until  he 
received  fuller  assurance  of  the  course  which  he  might  ultimately  take.  Mr.  S.  could 
not  consent  to  restore  to  the  ancient  Capital  of  the  Commonwealth  its  pristine  honors, 
while  its  Representative  remained  undecided  as  to  the  acceptance.  His  friend  from 
Richmond,  (Mr.  Nicholas,^  had  perceived  a  lurking  design  to  carry  a  scheme  for  fu- 
ture representation  by  calling  Convention  after  Convention.  That  ^ntleman  he 
knew  had  very  keen  vision,  and  he  would  not  undertake  to  compete  with  him  in  es- 
timating the  chances  of  bringing  about  an^  particular  political  measure ;  his  optics 
were  not  fitted  for  such  scrutmies.  He  behoved,  for  his  part,  that  the  people  ofVir- 
ginia  had  been  pretty  well  dosed  with  Conventions  for  the  present,  and  that  it  would 
be  some  time  before  they  would  call  another;  neither  the  "  wisdom  of  the  State,"  or 
its  pr^tical  good  sense,  he  thought,  Would  be  shortly  called  upon  for  such  a  purpose ; 
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j«t  time,  the  gfreat  innovator,  he  hoped  would  ultimately  bring  justice  and  peaee  to 
oTerr  portion  of  the  State. 

Mr.  S.  said,  that  if  his  proposition  was  regarded  as  a  boon  offered  to  anj  part  of  the 
State,  he  begged  gentlemen  to  carry  with  them  the  recollection,  that  it  was  not  pro- 
posed by  him  as  matter  of  choice,  but  as  the  dictate  of  necessity,  that  to  secure  the  r«- 
Si^tion  of  such  parts  as  were  valuable,  he  was  induced  to  reluiquish  what  was  unat- 
tainable in  the  proposed  plan  of  a  Constitution. 

As  to  the  danger  which  the  gentleman  from  Richmond  thinks  be  percieves  in  the 
proposition  as  to  new  counties,  Mr.  S.  observed,  that  it  could  but  excite  hb  surprise. 
Danger  to  the  East  by  thb  limitation  of  the  power  of  creating  new  counties,  was  to 
his  mind  inezpUcable,  when  it  stood  in  connection  with  an  Eastern  majority -of  tWen- 

3 -nine,  in  a  House  of  Delegates  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  members,  with  the  ex- 
nsive  power  of  originating  laws !  But  he  remarked,  that  he  would  leave  this  ques- 
tion of  Eastern  interests  to  be  settled  by  the  gentleman  from  Richmond  and  his  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  he  did  not  pretend  to  fathom,  or  to  judge,  tlie  motives  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kanawha,  but  the  effect  of  his  amendment  would  be  to  frustrate  the  la- 
bors of  three  months,  by  ensuring  the  rejection  of  the  Constitution.  Nothing  could 
more  certainly  ensure  the  unanimous  and  indignant  rejection  of  the  Constitution  \sy 
the  whole  Western  country  (unless  where  the  eentlemun's  oersonal  influence  might 
extend.)  His  plan  gave  a  ^eater  majority  to  the  East  by  filly  per  cent,  than  that  to 
which  he  objected.    Tet  this  was  a  Western  plan,  brought  forward  by  a  Western  man ! 

Mr.  Summers  remarked,  that  he  was  not  a  prophet  or  the  son  of  a  prophet,  but  if 
any  weight  was  to  be  attached  to  his  opinions,  he  could  assure  the  gentleman  firom 
Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke,)  that  the  proposition  just  submitted  would  secure  a  lamr  vote 
than  the  one  supported  by  him  throughout  the  entire  country  from  the  Blue  Ridm  to 
the  Ohio  river,  and  would  tend  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  that  part  of  the 
State :  That  if  the  extreme  West  was  cajpable  of  yielding  to  interested  considerations, 
equal  county  representation  would  be  a  favorite  plan,  as  that  mode  of  apportionment 
gave  a  larger  representation  to  that  district,  tlian  the  one  which  received  from  that 
fentleraan  such  zealous  support  Mr.  8.  disclaimed  any  design  to  frustrate  the  la- 
bors of  the  Convention.  He  most  sincerely  desired  to  give  such  fcHm  to  the  proposed 
Constitution  ss  would  secure  a  majority  in  its  fovor  here,  and  of  the  people ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  gentleman's  apprehension  of  an  indignant  rejection  if  the  proposed 
amendment  should  succeed,  Mr.  S.  took  occasion  to  assure  him,  that  without  rely- 
ing on  personal  influence,  (of  which  he  had  none  to  boast,)  he  was  entirely  willing  to 
confide  the  merits  of  the  respective  propositions  to  the  good  sense  and  discriminatioD 
of  the  Western  people,  with  a  full  conviction  that  they  would  accurately  decide  on 
the  conduct  and  motives  of  all  those  to  whom  they  had  confided  their  interests  here. 

Mr.  S.  observed,  that  before  he  closed,  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  occasion  to  re- 
mark, that  whatever  of  responsibility  might  be  attached  to  the  proposed  amendments, 
he  claimed  it  entirely  as  his  own ;  he  hs^  consulted  no  one,  he  had  not  submitted  it 
to  the  inspection  of  a  single  member  before  offering  it  to  the  House,  and  that  all  he 
asked  in  its  favor  was  a  calm  and  dispassionate  exanunation,  and  the  votes  of  such  as 
approved  its  principles. 

Mr.  Mercer,  afler  disclaiming  any  belief  that  the  gentleman  would  offer  a  proposi- 
tion which  he  thought  injurious  to  tlie  West,  declared  himself  unable  to  vote  for  it. 
He  would  vote  for  striking  out,  but  not  for  inserting. 

Mr.  Henderson  said,  he  rose  to  congratulate  the  House  on  the  restoration  of  the 
long-lost  harmony  between  the  county  of  Kanawha  and  the  ancient  county  of  Charles 
.City,  [from  which  Mr.  Tyler  comes.^ 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  striking  out  the  third  section  of  Mr.  Cooke's  amend- 
ment, and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

wflyes— Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffraan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Beime, 
Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Osborne,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Freder- 
ick, Naylor,  Donaldson,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Wssbington, 
Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  JLaidley,  Summers,  See,  Dod- 
dridge, Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wikon,  Saunders  and  Stuftrtp— 37. 

JV§M— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  1^- 
ler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Moore,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart, 
Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Hender- 
son, Cooke,  Boyd,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpe- 
Kr,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Camp- 
11  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Branch,  Townee,  Cabell,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thomp- 
son. Massie,  Bates,  "Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Pemn— 58. 

Bo  the  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Summeri  then  withdrew  the  residue  of  his  amendment. 
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[The  rest  of  the  day,  till  near  five  o'clock,  was  occupied  in  diacuesing  the  appor- 
tionment of  representation  among  the  counties  in  the  soutliem  part  of  the  State.] 

The  debate,  though  very  animated,  was  wholly  local  in  its  character,  and  for  more 
reasons  than  one,  we  abstam  from  giving  any  report  of  it.  Only  two  votes  were  taken : 
one  for  attaching  the  county  of  Pocahontas  to  the  Botetourt  Senatorial  District :  and 
the  other  for  takmg  a  Delegate  from  the  county  of  Brunswick,  and  giving  it  to  tho 
county  of  Franklin. 

[As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced  for  transferrincf  the  double  dele- 
tion from  Brunswick  to  Franklin^  Mr.  Brodnax  rose  to  move,  that  one  Delegate 
lould  be  taken  from  Loudoun,  (she  being  allowed  three,)  and  given  to  Brunswick; 
both  these  counties  being  in  the  same  section.     Mr.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield  warmly  sup- 
ported this  proposition ;  but  the  Convention  adjourned  before  taking  the  question 
on  it.] 
The  House  adjourned  at  5  o'clock. 


s: 


SATURDAY,  JAiiyARY  9,  1830. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  House  was  again  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  the  general  subject  of  the 
apportionment  of  representation  among  the  several  counties  and  Senatorial  districts 
of  the  State.  The  same  reasons  which  induced  us  to  pass  over  the  debate  which  oc- 
curred on  this  subject  on  Friday,  apply  to  the  debate  of  to-day,  and  will  prevent  us 
from  entering  fully  into  its  minutis.  it  partook,  as  all  debates  of  this  kind  usually 
do,  of  much  warmth — great  interest  in  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  and  some 
approaches  to  personaUty ;  which  latter,  however,  were  promptly  arrestedand  repressed 
by  the  Chair. 

But  the  interest  of  such  scenes  is  confined  to  those  whose  local  interest  happens  to 
be  upon  the  carpet:  much  that  is  said  relates  to  dry  statistical  details;  a  comparison 
of  the  population,  white  and  coloured,  of  the  several  counties;  their  extent  of  terri- 
tory ;  tneir  relative  contributions  to  the  Treasury ;  their  local  connexions  with  the 
counties  adjacent ;  or  their  geographical  position  in  reference  to  the  whole  State ;  the 
change  that  will  be  occasioned  by  attaching  them  to  thb  or  to  that  Senatorial  district; 
the  justice  of  the  apportionment  proposed  for  them  by  the  Committee ;  all  questions 
in  which  the  general  reader  feels  little  or  no  concern,  and  readers  at  a  distance  none 
at  all.  Even  the  Convention  itself  became  wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  contest ; 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  exertion  that  the  Chair  was  able  to  confine  their  Atention 
to  the  persons  addressing  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  our  readers  will  thank, 
rather  than  censure  us,  from  sparing  them  the  copious  detail. 

Mr.  Neale  brought  forward  the  following  proposition  :  The  first  proposition  made, 
partaking  more  of  a  general  character,  entitles  the  debate  on  it  to  a  more  expanded 
report: 

**  Resolved,  That  the  counties  of  Richmond,  Lancaster,  Middlesex,  Matthews, 
Charles  City  and  New  Kent,  be  assigned  one  Delegate  each,  and  no  more. 

**  Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  three  more  Delegates  assigned  to  the  district  next 
above  the  head  of  tide-water,  and  distributed  in  such  manner  as  a  majority  of  the  De- 
legates firom  that  district  in  Convention  shall  report  to  tliis  House. 

*^  There  shall  be  two  more  Delegates  assigned  to  the  Valley  district  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  manner  last  aforesaid ;  and 

**  There  shall  be  two  more  Delegates  assigned  to  the  traus- Alleghany  district,  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  manner  directed  bj^  the  second  resolution." 

Mr.  Neale  in  support  of  his  proposition,  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows : 

Mr.  President :  The  gentleman  from  Southampton  has  withdrawn  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  member  from  Dinwiddle :  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  though  Franklin 
county  did,  on  yesterday,  capture  a  Delegate  belonging  to  Brunswick,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  Brunswick  on  a  crusade  this  morning,  witli  a  view  to  make  reprisal.  I 
hope.  Sir,  that  the  proposition  which  1  am  about  to  ofii*er,  will  supply  the  demands  of 
such  counties  as  complain  of  the  report  from  the  Select  Committee.  I  propose,  Mr. 
President,  to  increase  the  House  of  Delegates  ten  members — to  ^ve  to  the  counties  of 
Charles  City,  Middlesex  and  Lancaster  one  member  each,  which  they  have  not  l^ 
the  said  report — to  eoualize  the  poUtical  power  in  the  other  great  sub-divisions  of  the 
State,  by  assigning  three  members  to  the  third  district ;  by  which  Brunswick  may 
get  one ;  and  two  members  to  each  of  the  districts  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge. 

I  am  well  aware.  Sir,  that  there  is  a  feeling  here  much  opposed  to  a  large  House  of 
Delegates ;  and  1  acknowledge  that  I  strongly  participate  in  that  feeling,  and  am  wil- 
hng  to  indulge  it,  when  it  wul  not  occasion  too  much  sacrifice  of  counties,  respects- 
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ble  both  for  their  population  and  for  the  amonnt  of  taxea  which  thej  pay.    The  rtft- 
sons  why  I  deem  my  proposition  ought  to  prevail,  I  will  briefly  state. 

Under  the  report  for  apportionment,  every  county,  yes,  Sir,  everjr  counU  in  the 
State,  has  at  Uast  one  Delegate,  except  ten  counties  lymg  between  James  luTer  and 
Potomac  River.  I  do  not  luk  that  each  of  these  counties  shall  have  a  Dele^rate.  No, 
Sir,  we  must  affree  that  four  of  the  smallest  counties  and  the  city  of  Williamsbur|r, 
ou^ht  to  claim  but  two  Delemtes — this  is  submission  and  sacrifice  enough.  But  wo 
claim,  we  ou^ht  to  claim,  that  the  six  counties,  to  wit:  Charles  City,  New  Kent, 
Middlesex,  ftfatthews,  Lancaster  and  Richmond,  should  have  a  Delegate  each.  They 
have  by  the  report  but  three  among  them  all — they  now  pay  an  average  amount  of 
taxes  of  ||  17^  each — and  they  ask  an  addition  of  three  members— the  expense  will 
be  very  trifling  when  compared  with  the  amount  of  taxes  which  each  pays.  It  caa 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Legislature  will  remain  in  session  hereafter  more  than 
six  or  seven  weeks — then  say : 

45  days  at  $  4  per  day,  180 

Allow  for  travelling,  50 $230 

So  that  each  member  will  cost  $  230 ;  and  the  whole  increase  of  expense  for  the 
ten  members  will  be  $  2,300  only.  Afler  the  expenses  of  a  member  be  deducted, 
there  will  remain  $1,49G  in  the  Treasury  from  each  of  the  counties  for  which  I  am 
now  seeking  to  obtain  representation. 

The  claim  which  I  set  up  must  be  considered  reasonable  and  proper,  when  ]rou  re- 
flect upon  the  great  satisfaction  and  delight  which  it  will  aflbrd  to  tne  counties  I  have 
named,  besides  answering  the  demands  m  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  see  why  the  three  counties  which  I  claim  representation 
for,  should  not  be  gratified.  Sir,  is  not  the  disfranchisement,  the  political  death  of  four 
counties  and  one  city,  sufficient  to  stay  the  ruthless  hand  of  innovation  ?  Will  you 
persist  to  add  three  more  coimties,  ancient  and  honourable  as  they  are  ?  Remember 
your  forefiithers  landed  there — it  was  there  that  your  hardy  and  valorous  anceston 
first  implanted  civilization  in  this  western  hembpbere ;  and  firom  which  eflTort  sprung 
this  mighty  empire,  filled  with  happy  millions ! 

Do  not  gor^  the  lar^e  counties  with  Delegates  and  leave  the  smaller  ones  to  starve 
by  not  increasing  the  House  ten  more  Delegates. 

Sir,  for  some  one  or  two  centuries  these  very  counties  sustained  your  Government 
both  colonial  and  republican  by  their  full  sliare  of  contribution  both  in  money  and  in 
men,  whilst  they  have  never  asked,  nor  received  any  benefit  fhmi  the  lavish  appro- 
priations of  the  pubhc  treasure. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  according  to  the  population  of  the  said  counties,  they  have 
their  full  share  of  representation.  That  may  be  so— but  suppose  we  do  askxepresen- 
tationuover  and  above  the  precise  quantum  according  to  population  ?  Can  we  of  the 
East,  c^n  you  of  the  West  object  ?  Has  it  not  been  argued  over  and  over  again  upon 
this  floor,  that  where  there  existed  identity  of  general  interests,  county  repre- 
sentation should  prevail  over  representation  upon  population,  unless  there  was  a  dis- 
proportion most  manifestly  unreasonable.  These  counties  do  not  come  within  the 
influence  of  the  exception — ^no  ill  whatever  can  arise  from  the  indulgence  1  ask,  and 
by  granting  it,  you  will  have  done  justice— consulted  county  pride,  county  prejudices, 
andcounty  virtues. 

I  am  well  assured,  Mr.  President,  that  this  House  is  impatient  to  close  its  laboun^ 
therefore,  1  will  conclude.  But  I  do  hop©  that  this  desire  may  not  pr^udice  my  proposi- 
tion ;  if  it  should,  or  any  other  cause,  I  shall  be  gratified  in  the  reflection  that  I  have 
performed  my  duty  in  my  best  way. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  he  hoped  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  fh>m  Richmond  county 
would  not  prevail.  It  would  be  remembered,  pernape,  by  some  gentlemen  that  he 
had  formerly  said  the  most  convenient  number  for  the  House  of  Delegates  would  be 
one  hundred  and  forty-six.  He  had  fixed  on  that  number  in  reference  to  the  desire 
which  gentlemen  manifested  to  have  each  of  their  counties  represented,  if  possible. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all.  To  do  that,  one  representative  must 
be  given  to  each  of  the  very  smallest  counties  in  the  State :  and  then  the  very  large 
counties  claiming  a  representation  in  proportion,  the  result  would  be  not  a  dimtmitwn, 
but  a  considerable  increase  of  tlie  present  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  He 
prayed  gentlemen  te  consider  the  fairness  of  the  claim  which  such  counties  as  She- 
nandoah and  Fauquier  might  advance,  if  such  counties  as  Richmond,  Lancaster  and 
Charles  City,  were  to  have  one  Delegate  a  piece.  The  very  attempt  at  equalizing 
the  representation  on  such  a  scheme  must  or  necessity  overturn  the  whole  plan  re- 
ported by  the  Select  Committee,  and  open  the  entire  field  of  contest  anew.  It  had 
been  represented  to  the  Select  Committee  by  their  respected  and  venerable  Chairman, 
(Mr.  Madison,)  upon  his  personal  knowledge,  (and  he  hoped  that  gentleman  would 
pardon  him  for  adverting  to  the  fact)  that  one  fiivourite  object  of  the  people  of- Vir- 
ginia in  calling  the  present  Convention,  had  been  to  reduce  the  number  ofthe  House 
of  Delegates,  if  possible,  to  one-half  of  what  it  now  stood  at.     And  thereby  to  avoid 
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not  only  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  what  was  of  slili  more  conae- 
quence,  a  great  deal  of  the  time  now  consumed  by  the  deliberations  of  that  body. 
The  Committee  had  cheerfully  yielded  to  this  suggestions  and  had  so  reduced  the 
number  as  to  meet  that  object,  so  far  as  it  was  practicable  m  consistency  with  other 
raluable  objects.  Then  what  was  the  ground  of  complaint  tin  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Richmond  ? 

Mr.  Neale  here  interposed.  He  had  uttered  no  complaint  whatever.  He  was  well 
aware  the  Select  Committee  had  done  their  best,  under  the  very  difficult  circumstan- 
ces in  which  they  were  placed.  He  had  not  made,  or  insinuated,  any  complaint 
against  them. 

Mr.  Leigh  said,  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  this :  he  had  used  perhaps  too  strong  a 
phrase ;  but  he  had  employed  the  word  complaint  in  its  general  sense  as  an  objection. 
What  reasonable  objection,  he  asked,  could  the  gentleman  urge  against  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Committee  ?  His  plan  might,  no  doubt,  give  some  content  to  his  own 
district,  and  to  a  few  others  in  the  like  circumstances.  But  what  could  the  gentle- 
man himself  say,  to  shew  that  such  counties  as  Westmoreland,  King  George,  Lan- 
caster, Richmond  and  Charles  City,  with  a  population  of  from  5  to  6,CwO,  should  have 
each  a  Delegate,  when  counties,  such  as  Caroline,  Chesterfield,  Hanover,  Spottsyl- 
▼ania  and  Southampton,  with  14,  15,  and  18,000,  were  to  have  no  more  than  one? 
What  did  he  suppose  the  people  of  these  large  and  wealthy  counties  would  say  to  this? 
He  appealed  to  the  candour,  the  good  sense  and  the  justice  of  the  gentleman  from 
Richmond  county,  to  say  whether  he  believed — whether  it  was  reasonable  to  expect, 
that  they  would  yield  to  those  small  counties  a  larger  representation  unless  their  own 
was  increased  ?  They  had  not  yielded  even  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Committee 
firom  any  sense  of  imperious  ju^^e  in  the  case,  but  from  a  feeUng  of  generosity  to- 
ward the  smaller  counties  in  the  ancient  portion  of  the  Commonwealth.  Nothing  but 
such  a  feeUng  would  have  reconciled  them  to  things  even  as  they  stood  by  the  Com- 
mittee's report.  When  the  local  and  comparative  claims  were  fairly  examined,  the 
real  question  would  be  found  to  be  not  whether  the  small  counties  should  set  more, 
but  whether  the  odd  Delegate  in  the  number  assigned,  should  not  be  taken  from 
Prince  George  and  Surry,  and  given  to  Caroline  and  Chesterfield.  He  hoped  the 
proposition  would  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Neale  said,  he  should  be  glad  to  see  the  House  of  Delegates  reduced  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  but  that  would  not  be  practicable,  if  justice  was  to  be  done  to 
the  smaller  counties.  But  it  would  be  found,  that  those  counties  averaged  a  contri- 
bution in  taxes  to  the  amount  of  $  1,726,  while  the  pay  and  mileage  of  a  Delegate 
would  come  to  but  $220.  He  hoped  the  Convention  would  so  far  indulge  them  as 
to  add  ten  to  the  proposed  number  of  the  Lower  House.  The  gentleman  n*om  Ches- 
terfield insisted,  that  if  the^small  counties  were  to  be  thus  indulged,  then  Chesterfield 
and  Caroline  would  each  be  entitled  to  two  Delegates.  Bui  had  it  not  been  urged  in 
argument  throughout  the  debate,  that  where  there  was  a  complete  identity  of  interest 
between  the  counties,  tliere  was  no  necessity  of  adhering,  with  rigid  stnctness,  to  a 
proportional  distribution  of  representation  ?  He  had  himself  voted  reoeatedly  on  that 
principle.  He  knew  the  Committee  had  disposed  of  the  one  hundrea  and  thirty-two 
Delegates  in  the  fairest  possible  manner.  He  had  no  complaint  on  that  subject.  All 
he  asked  was,  that  the  number  might  be  raised  to  one  hundred  and  forty-two ;  and  then 
there  would  still  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  House  of  seven^-two  members. 

Mr.  Nicholas  said,  that  the  proposition  went  to  give  his  own  district  one  additional 
member ;  and  therefore,  if  the  question  were  an  insulated  one,  as  a  Representative  of 
that  district,  he  should,  of  course,  be  disposed  to  grati^  the  wishes  of  the  mover. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  look  at  other  considerations.  All  must  see  the  great  embar- 
rassment that  would  result  from  disturbing  the  arrangement  of  tlie  Committee.  He 
was  strongly  impressed  with  the  truth  and  justice  of  tlie  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Chesterfield,  that  if  this  measure  should  carry,  mat  injustice  must  be  done  to 
the  larger  cotmties,  unless  the  House  of  Delegates  snould  be  greatly  increased,  in- 
stead of  bein?  reduced  in  number.  He  was  against  disarranging  the  whole  plan  of 
distribution  adopted  by  the  Committee.  On  that  principle,  he  had  yesterday  voted 
against  taking  a  Delegate  from  Brunswick,  and  giving  it  to  Franklin.  He  thought 
it  was  better  to  put  up  with  a  partial  inconvenience,  than  throw  the  Convention  upon 
the  ocean  of  contending  claims.  He  should  still  act  on  that  principle — and  should, 
therefore,  vote  against  the  proposition.  Each  gentleman  natunillv  sought  to  advance 
the  interests  of  liis  own  port  of  the  State ;  but  nothing  could  oe  done  unless  they 
were  resolved  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  compromise. 

He  referred  to  the  case  of  Brunswick  and  Franklin,  to  shew  the  difficulty  of  anv 
new  arrangement — and  expressed  his  belief,  that  should  he  vote  for  the  present  omendf- 
ment,  he  should,  in  the  end,  injure  the  interests  of  his  district,  by  unhinging  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  N.  referred  to  tlie  great  length  of  time  already  consumed,  and  the  discredi- 
table spectacle  exhibited  ny  the  Convention,  in  contending  thus  for  local  interests 
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merely.  After  diBpntin^  &nd  discussing \he  principle  of  representation,  and  at  length 
agreeing  on  a  compromise,  would  it  not  be  disgracefnl  to  wind  up  in  a  mere  county 
scuffle  ?  He  saw  distinctly,  that  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  was  impracticable ;  or  if 
not  so,  to  be  attained  only  at  the  expense  of  heart-burnings  and  resentment  in  vm- 
nous  parts  of  the  Commim wealth.  lie  should,  therefore,  though  with  reluctance,  b« 
obliged  to  vote  in  the  negative. 
]Mr.  Tyler  said,  that  some  of  the  remarks  of  his  colleague  had  been  such  as  to  re-^ 

?iuire  him  to  make  a  very  few  remarks  in  reply,  as  he  intended  to  vote  the  other  waj. 
f  he  saw  that  such  a  result  could  possibly  follow,  as  his  colleague  seemed  to  appre- 
hend, he  should  certainly  be  one  ot  the  last  men,  one  of  the  very  last,  to  vote  in  its 
fiivor — and  if  it  could  be  demonstrated,  that  such  was  to  be  the  result,  he  should  aban- 
don the  scheme  with  promptitude.  But  did  the  proposition  do  injustice  to  any  part 
of  the  State  ?  Did  it  interfere  with  tlie  great  plan  of  apportionment,  which  settled 
the  relative  representation  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  State  ?  Did  it  deny  anj 
thing  to  the  middle  country  ?  To  tlie  Valley?  Or  to  the  trans« Alleghany  district? 
VV'as  it  not  a  perfectly  fair  and  just  apportionment  ?  Pray  what  cabalistic  force  was 
there  in  that  mystic  number  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  ?  If  the  principle  adopted 
by  the  Convention  was  preserved,  how,  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  just,  could  this 
arrangement  merit  censure  or  complaint  ?  Did  they  not  allow  to  others  the  same 
thing  which  they  claimed  for  themselves  ?  He  was  not,  however,  pertinacious  in  fa- 
vour of  the  plan,  but  he  wished  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  injustice.  It 
was  natural,  that  he  should  desire  to  see  the  system  of  county  representation  adopted. 
He  had  from  the  first  kept  that  plan  in  his  eye  as  the  iust  plan.  He  had  always  de- 
sired a  graduated  system  on  the  county  principle.  He  had  never  asked,  however, 
that  the  large  counties  should  be  shorn  of  their  representation — he  was  for  according 
to  all  their  own  favourite  views.  There  was  a  perfect  identity  of  interest  between 
the  large  counties  and  the  small  ones.  Charles  City  and  Chesterfield  acted  in  the 
■ame  spirit,  and  had  the  same  interests  and  aims.  The  Delegates  from  one  woaM 
speak  tiie  interests  of  the  other.  They  all  had  one  common  cause.  If,  then,  the  ar- 
rangement would  be  attended  with  no  injurious  consequences,  why  should  this  boon 
be  denied  to  counties  which  had  existed  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ?  A  wise 
Statesman  would  consult  the  feelings,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  those  for  whom  he 
was  providing  a  Government,  and  would  seek  to  bind  the  people  together  by  one  in- 
dissoluble cord.  Why,  then,  violate  the  feelings  of  the  people,  who  had  enjoyed  a 
representation  for  two  hundred  years,  and  in  search  of  a  mathematical  exactness, 
(which,  after  all,  could  never  be  attained,)  deprive  Richmond  and  Lancaster  of  all 
voice  in  the  public  offices  ?  With  the  utmost  disposition,  he  doubted  not,  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  to  do  justice,  they  had  caused  his  district  to  embrace  no  less  tnan 
seven  counties  and  one  borough,  while  in  the  Senatorial  district,  they  would  utterly 
be  silenced  by  Henrico  and  Richmond  City.  They  had  united  York  to  Accomack. 
Thouffh  Accomack  was  able  to  swallow  York  alive,  she  could  have  no  voice  in  the 
Legislature,  save  by  the  mere  grant  and  good  pleasure  of  Accomack  and  Northamp- 
ton. Charles  City,  James  City  and  New-Kent,  would  be  silenced  by  the  voice  of 
Richmond  and  Henrico.  He  did  not  urge  this  in  the  spirit  of  complaint— and  be 
candidly  acknowledged  that  he  had  himself  been  able  to  devise  no  better  scheme. 
But,  he  used  tliese  facts  as  an  ar^ment  to  shew  that  the  number  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  ought  to  be  enlarged.  He  asked  gentlemen  to  £rive  them  a  real  represen- 
tation in  that  House,  and  not  in  mere  pretence.  He  urged  not  the  slightest  imputa- 
tion against  the  Committee — they  had  acted  with  the  most  perfect  candour  and  naak- 
ness.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  go  into  an  eulo^um  of  their  many  virtues,  did  be 
not  know  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  them  to  hear  it.  He  threw  himself  on  the  spirit 
of  liberality  and  of  justice,  which  he  knew  to  exist  in  that  Convention.  He  had 
voted  in  favour  of  giving  a  Delegate  to  Franklin,  not  on  the  claims  of  some  gentle- 
men as  to  principle,  but  because  he  looked  to  a  scheme  that  would  produce  peace. 
He  was  not  for  taking  a  Delegate  from  Brunswick,  or  one  from  Loudoun,  but  for  so 
far  increasing  the  number  of  Delegates  as  to  do  justice,  if  possible,  to  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Neale's  proposition,  and  decided  by  ayes  and 
noes  as  follows : 

^e»— Messrs.  Tyler,  Clopton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Claiborne,  HenderBCtt, 
Cooke,  See,  Neale,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 12. 

^oes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Mamhall  of  Richnoond, 
Nicholas,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore, 
Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Trezvant,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Lo- 


x^««.pDeu  oi  waajwngton,  Uyars,  Koane,  lay  lor  ot  Uaroime,  Jnoms,  uarneii,  i^joya. 
Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Sununers,  Doddridge,  Morguk, 
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Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilaon,  Barbour  of  Calpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fan- 

Snier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Clay  tor,  Sanndera, 
iranch,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  rleaaants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Masaie,  Bates, 
Rose  and  Coalter— 83. 

Mr.  Massie  moved  a  re-consideration  of  the  vote  by  which  a  Delegate  had  been 
iaken  from  Brunswick  and  eiven  to  Franklin — and  then  the  whole  battle  which  had 
been  fought  yesterday,  was  foujght  over  again  with  renewed  ardour. 

Mr.  Stuart  opposed  the  motion,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  attempt.  Mr. 
Randolph  supported  the  motion.  Mr.  Townes  replied  to  Mr.  Randolph.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Stuart,  who  declared  that  if  the  injustice  was  done  of  depriving 
Franklin  of  me  Delegate,  he  could  not  support  such  a  Constitution.  Mr.  Dromgoole 
thanked  the  gentleman  from  Nelson,  (Mr.  Massie,^  for  making  his  motion,  ana  sup- 
ported at  some  length  the  proposition.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  whatever 
menace  the  gentleman  from  Patrick  might  throw  out  about  not  voting  for  the  Consti* 
tution,  all  he  could  say  was,  that  he  hoped  the  Convention  would  do  justice,  whatever 
be  the  vote  of  any  particular  person  for  or  against  the  Constitution.  For  himself,  he 
would  make  no  sucn  pledge — throw  out  no  such  menace. 

Messrs.  Claytor,  Cabell  and  Saunders,  supported  the  claims  of  Franklin. 

Mr.  Claiborne  supported  the  claim  of  Brunswick. 

After  a  long  and  animated  debate,  the  motion  for  re-consideration  was  carried  by 
ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

^yes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,^  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Droragoole,  Alexander,  €K>ode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tyler, 
Nicholas,  Clopton,  Mason  of  ^uthampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph, 
Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Griggs,  Roane,  Tay- 
lor of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fau- 
quier, Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates, 
Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 49. 

JVoes — Measra.  Andenjon,  Coffnmn,  HarriKun,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore, 
Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter  JMercer,  Fitzhuffh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell, 
Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Camp- 
bell of  Washington,  Byars,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby ,  Duncan,  Laidley ,  Summers, 
See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Clay- 
tor,  Saunders,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart  and  Thompson — 45. 

Mr.  Townes  now  moved,  that  Loudoun  be  placed  among  the  counties  which  have 
two  Delegates,  and  Franklin  retained  in  that  list,  the  Dele^te  taken  from  Loudoun 
being  given  to  Franklin.  This  motion  brought  new  troops  mto  the  field,  and  the  con- 
test was  renewed  with  great  spirit,  but  it  issued  in  a  very  decided  rejection  of  the 
measure  proposed. 

On  a  suggestion  from  Mr.  Townes, 

Mr.  Stuart  withdrew  his  motion,  upon  an  understanding  that  he  would  renew  it 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Townes  then  moved  to  strike  Loudoun  out  of  the  counties  which  had  been  as- 
signed three  Delegates,  in  order  to  give  one  more  to  Frankhn.  He  supported  this  pro- 
position by  a  speech. 

When  the  motion  was  announced,  Mr.  Stuart  stated,  that  he  did  not  know  the  mo- 
tion which  his  colleague  meant  to  make — that  he  would  not  be  the  means  of  doing 
injustice  to  one  county,  (Loudoun,)  to  do  justice  to  Franklin — tliat  he  thought  Lou- 
doun fairly  entitled  to  three  Delegates. 

Mr.  Henderson  supported  the  right  of  Loudoun  to  three  Representatives,  upon  any 
test  which  might  be  laid  down — and  he  laid  down  several  tests  for  this  purpose,  as 
white  population,  tax-payinff  people,  fighting  people,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Randolph  supported  me  proposition— <leclaring  that  he  was  opposed  to  allowing 
any  county  in  this  district  three  votes — particularly  while  so  many  other  great  coun- 
ties, as  Spottsylvania,  Caroline,  and  others,  have  only  one  Delegate. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied. 

Mr.  Leigh  spoke  in  favour  of  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Mercer  spoke  at  great  length  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  Loudoun  to  three  De- 
legates. 

Mr.  Nicholas  also  supported  the  claims  of  Loudoun. 

Afler  some  discussion  between  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Townes,  Mr.  Fitzhugh  rose  to 
ask  if  tliere  was  no  way  of  putting  an  end  to  this  interminable  spirit  of  debate. 

The  Chair  replied,  that  he  had  looked  into  this  subject,  and  could  not  satisfy  him- 
self that  there  was  any  other  rule  than  the  ^rood  sense  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Cabell  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  motion  of  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Townes.) 

Mr.  Scott  supported  the  proposition^  to  take  a  member  from  Loudoun. 

The  ayes  and  noes  were  as  follows : 

Ayes — ^Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Mason  of  Southampton, 
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Trezvant,  Cluborae,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifiix,  Loffan,  Venable,  Sta- 
nard,  HoUadaj,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Cramelt,  Barbour  of  Culpeper, 
Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier.  Tazewell,  Lojall,  PrenGs,  Grigsby,  Branchy 
Townes,  Martin,  Rose,  CocJter  and  rerrin — 37. 

Mjes — Messrs.  Marsnall  of  Richmond,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Anderson,  Coff- 
man,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter, 
Madison.  Mercer,  Fitzhu^h,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  oz 
Frederick,  Niiylor,  Donudson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of 
Washington,  Syars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Sum- 
mers, See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke.  Wilson,  Camplsell  of  Bedford, 
Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  rleasants,  Groraon,  Thompson,  Maade,  Bates, 
Neale,  Joynes,  Bayly  and  Upshur— -58. 

Mr.  Stuart  now  renewed  his  motion,  going  to  give  an  additional  representatiTe  to 
Franklin  at  the  expense  of  Brunswick.  It  was  put  in  the  form  of  striking  out  the 
latter  and  inserting  Franklin. 

Mr.  Brodnaz  opposed  the  proposition — and  urged  that  tlie  report  of  the  Select  Com> 
mittee  should  remain  undisturbed,  and  regretted  that  the  Convention,  on  whom  the 
eyes  of  the  civilized  world  are  fixed,  should  exhibit  the  example  of  a  body  whose 
members  were  huckstering  for  power.    He  spoke  at  great  length. 

Mr.  Saunders  supporteatlie  proposition. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  demanded  a  division  of  the  question  ;  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  first  put  on  striking  out,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

.^yw— Messrs.  Anderson,  Cofiinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Mo<»«, 
Beime, Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell, 
Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan, 
Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan, 
Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Doddridge,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Scott, 
Green,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saimders,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart 
and  Thomnson — 19. 

JVoes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond, 


Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Masme,  Bates, 
Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshut  and  Perrin--46. 
So  Brunswick  was  stricken  out.  Franklin  was  then  inserted  by  tlie  following  vote  : 
:tfycs— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Nicholas,  Qopton, 
Anderson,  Coflinan,  Harrison,  Waiiamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith, 
Miller,  Baxter,  Randolph,  Logan,  Madison,  Stanard,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson, 
Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd, 


Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Loyall,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Branch, 
Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale, 
Rose,  Coalter,  Bayly  and  Upshur— 72. 

Abes—Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Brod- 
nax, Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Tyler,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant, 
Claiborne,  Urmihart,  Loigh  of  Halifax,  Venable,  HoUaday,  Roane,  Garnett,  Taze- 
well, Prentis,  Urigsby,  Joynes  and  Perrin — ^23. 

Mr.  Naylor  moved  to  transfer  Hardy  from  the  Senatorial  district  of  Shenandoah,  to 
the  district  of  Rockingham  and  Pendleton. 

Mr!  M'Coy  said,  he  presumed  the  motion  was  only  a  spice  of  parjy  politics.  [The 
Chair  called  to  order]  Ifo  tlien  went  into  the  argument  to  show  that  Hardy  was  the 
natural  ally  of  Shenandoah,  not  of  Rockingham. 

Mr.  Naylor  said,  the  political  idea  had  never  struck  him  before  j  but  since  the  in- 
genuity of  the  gentleman  had  suggested  it,  he  began  to  think  there  was  something 
m  it.  And  was  that  gentleman  himself  actuated  bv  that  consideration  ?  But  if  Hardy 
was  to  be  punished  for  her  political  sins,  he  hoped  she  would  not  be  attached  to  the 
ear  of  Shenandoah :  [Tlie  Chair  called  twice  to  order.]  Mr.  Naylor  said,  he  should 
not  have  made  such  remarks,  if  the  gentleman,  who  has  so  long  been  in  pubUc  life, 
had  not  set  him  the  example. 

Mr.  Anderson  said,  that  Hardy  was  the  natural  ally  of  Shenandoah— but  to  allay 
the  fears  of  the  gentleman,  he  would  promise  him  tHat  she  would  always  be  repre- 
sented in  the  councils  of  the  country  by  a  republican  of  the  old  school. 

Mr.  Smitli  obtained  Uie  floor  to  oner  some  other  change — but  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  he  declined  pressing  his  proposition  at  the  present  sitting,  and  moved  an 
adjoiimmont     which  motion  succeeding  bv  a  small  majority,  the  flouse  adjourned. 
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MONDAY,  January  11,  1830. 

The  ConTention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  wob  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Croee  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  4 

Mr.  Smith  ot  Greenbrier,  moved  an  ame^ment  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
representation.  It  proposed  to  detach  Gre^brier  county  firom  the  Senatorial  district 
or  Monroe,  Giles  and  Montgomery,  and  attach  it  to  tnat  of  Alleghany,  Bath  and 
Botetourt 

The  county  contest  was  now  commenced  afresh,  and  continued  without  intermis- 
sion, till  near  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

After  a  discussion,  in  which  the  motion  was  advocated  warmly  by  the  mover,  and 
by  Messrs.  Cloyd  and  Chapman ;  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Beime  and  Mr.  Miller,  the 
question  was  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Coffman,  Wil- 
liamson, Baldwin,  Moore,  Smith,  Madison,  Stanard,  Mercer,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Griffgs, 
Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'MUlan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chap- 
man, Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Summers,  See,  Wilson,  Green,  Campbell  of  Bed- 
ford. Claytor,  Saunders,  Branch,  Townes,  Stuart,  Thompson,  Uoalter,  Bayly  and 
Upshur — 40. 

JSoes — ^Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Drom^oole,  Alexander,  Anderson,  Harrison,  MMDoy,  Beime, 
Miller,  Baxter,  Mason  of  SouUiampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph, 
Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Holladay,  Htzhugh,  Henderson,  PowelL  Naylor. 
Donaldson,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Laidley,  Morgan,  Campbell 
of  Brooke,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Marahall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall, 
Prentis,  Grigsby,  Martin,  Pleasanti,  Gt>rdon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Joynes  and 
Perrin — 51. 

Mr.  Claytor  moved  the  following : 

To  strike  out  the  following  clause :  "  The  counties  of  Bedford  and  Franklin,  shall 
form  another  district:  the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Campbell  and  Cumberland,  shall 
form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Patrick,  Henry  and  Pittsylvania,  shall  form 
another  district :  the  counties  of  Halifax  and  Mecklenburg  shall  form  another  dis- 
trict :  the  cotmtios  of  Charlotte,  Lunenburg,  Nottoway  and  Prince  Edward,  shall 
form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Ameba,  Powhatan  and  Chesterfield,  and  the 
town  of  Petersburg,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Brunswick,  Dinwid- 
dle, Greensville  and  Prince  George,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Isle 
of  Wight,  Southampton,  Surry  and  Sussex,  shall  form  another  district :  and  the 
counties  of  Norfolk,  Nansemond  and  Princess  Anne,  and  the  borough  of  Norfolk, 
shall  form  another  district." — ^And  substitute  the  following  : 

**  The  counties  of  Patrick,  Henr^  and  Franklin,  shall  form  another  district :  the 
counties  of  Pittsylvania  and  Halirax,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of 
Bedford  and  Campbell,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Mecklenburg, 
Charlotte,  Lunenburg  and  Nottoway,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of 
Prince  Edward,  Buckingham,  Cumlierland  and  Powhatan,  shall  form  another  dis- 
trict: the  counties  of  Amelia,  Chesterfield,  Prince  George,  and  the  town  of  Pe- 
tersburg, shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Brunswick,  Greensville,  Din- 
widdie  and  Sussex,  shall  form  another  district:  the  counties  of  Surry,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Southampton  and  Nansemond,  shall  form  another  district ;  and  the  counties  of  Nor- 
folk, Princess  Anne,  and  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  shall  form  another  district." 

He  supported  the  amendment  at  considerable  length — and  it  was  farther  advocated 
by  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Stuart ;  and  opposed  by  Messrs.  Brodnax,  Branch,  Ran- 
dolph, Martin,  Venable  and  Giles;  when  the  question  being  token,  it  was  decided 
by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Cor, 
Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  PoweU, 
Griggs,  Mas6n  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millon, 
Campbell  of  Washington.  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan, 
Summers,  See,  Morgan,  CWipbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor, 
Saunders,  Townes,  Cabell,  Stuart  and  Thompson — 43. 

JVbeff— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton.  Miller^  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne, 
Urquhait,  Randolph,  Leign  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  ' 
Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Laidley,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott, 
Green,  Marshall  of  Fauijuier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Martin, 
Pleasants,  €k)rdon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coolter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and 
Perrin— 51. 

So  the  amendment  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Morris  moved  on  amendment  which  went  to  add  Caroline  to  the  list  of  conn- 
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ties  entitled  to  two  Delegates,  tnd  advocated  hia  motion  at  length ;  bat  conaentMl  to 
withdraw  it  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  Leigh,  who  moved  an  amendment  going  to  increase  the  House  of  Dele^mtes 
to  one  hundred  and  thirtj-nine :  giving  two  more  to  the  trans- Alleghany  district, 
(vis :  one  to  Wythe  and  one  to  Montgomery,)  one  to  the  VaUe^  (to  be  disposed  of 
among  themselves,  perhaps  to  Augusta,)  two  to  the  Middle  district,  (viz :  one  to 
Brunswick,  and  the  other  probably  to  Louisa,)  and  two  to  the  country  on  tide-water, 
(viz  :  one  to  Caroline,  and  one  to  Chesterfield.) 

Mr.  Nicholas  and  Mr.  Morris  expressed  their  approbation  of  this  plan. 

Mr.  Powell  wished  the  Valley  to  have  one  more  Delegate,  in  which  case  he  ahould 
vote  for  it 

Mr.  Leigh  could  not  consent  to  this,  as  it  would  mar  the  proportion  already  fixed 
by  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Stanard  suggested,  by  way  of  reconciling  the  difiTerence,  to  give  one  Delegate 
to  Fredericksburg. 

The  plan  was  advocated  by  Messrs.  Grordon  and  Neale :  Messrs.  Chijrtor  and  Scott 
oppoeea  it. 

Mr.  Madison,  though  in  favour  of  reducing  the  number  of  Delegates  as  &r  as  cosk- 
venient,  gave  his  assent  to  the  plan,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  produce  an  arrangement 
more  acceptable  both  to  the  Convention  and  to  the  people. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Clay  tor  and  Scott;  and  decided  by  ayes  and 
noes  as  follows : 

Jiyea — Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Brod- 
nax,  Drorogoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  M^irshall  of  Richmond,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton. 
Moore,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urouhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of 


JVbes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Anderson,  Cofiman,  Harrison,  Williamson^ 
Baldwin,  M*Coy,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Logan,  Venable,  Stanard,  HoUaday, 
Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Osborne,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldscm, 
Bovd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Chapman, 
Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  WilMMi, 
Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor, 
Saunders,  Branch,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Thompson  and  Mossie— -49. 

So  the  plan  of  Mr.  Leigh  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Morris  now  renewed  the  motion  for  his  amendment,  giving  two  Delegates  to 
Caroline,  bv  taking  one  from  the  Northern  Neck. 

Mr.  Naylor  called  for  a  division  of  the  question,  (viz:  first  on  striking  out.) 

Mr.  Neale  regretted  these  family  divisions,  which  were  springing  up  among  them, 
and  particularly  that  the  gentleman  from  iianover  was  seeking  to  get  a  Delegate  for 
his  county  at  the  expense  of  his  district  For  his  own  part,  Mr.  N.  said,  he  regarded 
the  Select  Committee  as  an  impartial  umpire— they  had  given  their  award — and  he 
did  not  think  it  right  to  disturb  it,  unless  corruption  could  be  proved  in  its  pro- 
ceedinffs. 

Mr.  Coalter  opposed  the  motion :  He  said  he  went  upon  no  other  basis  than  the 
basis  of  the  Select  Comouttee.     He  hoped  its  report  would  not  be  disturbed. 

Mr.  Morris  again  withdrew  his  amendment  to  make  room  for  another,  read  by  Mr. 
Miller,  as  follows :     # 

"  Strike  out  the  counties  of  Brunswick,  Caroline,  Montgomery  and  Wvthe,  re- 
spectively, from  among  the  counties  to  which  one  Delegate  each  is  allotted,  and  in- 
sert them  m  their  proper  places  among  the  counties  to  which  two  Delegates  each  are 
allotted." 

Mr.  Leigh  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Miller,  by  inserting  after  Caro- 
line the  county  of  Chesterfield. 

The  motion  was  carried :  Ayes  47,  Noes  45. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  moved  further  to  amend  by  inserting  "  Fairfex." 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Mason  of  Southampton,  and  negatived. 

Mr.  Smith  moved  further  to  amend  by  inserting  *^  Greenbrier ,  but  this  motion 
was  also  negratived. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  Mr.  Miller's  motion  and  negatived,  (that  gentle- 
man saying,  that  aa  the  object  of  his  motion  was  defeated  he  should  now  himself  vote 
against  it.)  .       ^     ,. 

Mr.  Morris  now  offered,  for  the  third  time,  his  amendment,  tor  msertmg  Carolms, 
bat  it  was  negatived. 

Mr.  M.  said,  that  he  should  be  the  last  man  to  charge  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  with  corruption,  attending  to  Mr.  Neale's  joeular  and  technical  remark, 
but  he  alleged  that  it  might  be  set  aside,  as  other  awards  for  obwm$  susteAe  on  the 
ause  of  U.  ^  ' 
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Mr.  Mason  of  Sontharopton,  moved  to  transfer  Prince  Geor^  from  the  Bmnswick 
Senatorial  district,  to  the  district  of  Isle  of  Wi^bt.    It  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Goode  now  moved  that  Brunswick  and  Montpromery  should  receive  one  Dele- 
gate each,  and  for  that  purpose  the  number  of  the  House  of  Dele^tes  should  be  in- 
creased from  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  to  one  hundred  and  thirtv-four.    As  one 
reason  for  this  motion,  he  produced  a  letter  from  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts, 
stating  that  even  upon  his  own  principles  of  calculation,  there  was  a  mistake  in  esti* 
mating  the  population  of  Brunswick  by  2,000  white  population  short. 
Mr.  Mathews  moved  to  add  Wythe  and  Chesterfield. 
After  a  debate  in  which  Messrs.  Brodnax,  Scott  and  Chapman  took  part. 
The  question  was  divided  on  Mr.  PowelFs  motion,  and  put  separately  on  Wythe, 
and  then  on  Chestecfield ;  but  both* were  negatived. 

The  question  respecting  Brunswick  and  Montgomery  (which  had  technically  been 
proposed  in  the  form  that  tliey  be  stricken  out  of  the  list  of  counties  having  one 
Delegate  and  inserted  in  that  of  counties  having  two,)  was  divided  and  put  first  on 
striking  out. 

The  count  of  the  Chair  made  the  ayes  46,  and  the  noes  45.  The  Chair  voting  in 
the  negative,  produced  a  tie,  and  the  motion  was  pronounced  to  be  lost;  but  on  a 
second  count,  the  ayes  stood  47,  and  the  noes  44 — so  it  was  carried. 

Mr.  Madison  now  observed,  that  if  any  doubt  had  existed  as  to  the  propriety  of 
maintaining  an  exact  and  permanent  rule  for  the  apportionment  of  representation  in 
a  free  Government,  ho  thought  the  recent  course  of  debate  here  must  have  effectuallj 
removed  it.  He  had  thought  that  the  best  mode  of  arranging  the  subject  would  have 
been  to  prescribe  to  the  Legislature  a  fixed  basis  of  apportionment ;  and  he  still  thought 
it  deserved  consideration,  whether  the  Convention  ought  not  to  provide  some  setSed 
plan  for  future  apportionments.  Unless  some  such  provision  should  be  made,  great 
inequality  would  grow  up  under  the  operation  of  the  plan  agreed  to— the  people 
would  call  for  a  remeciy,  and  finding  none  in  the  Constitution,  they  would  resort  to 
another  Convention,  against  the  necessity  of  which  ttiere  seemed  to  be  a  universal 
wish  to  guard,  as  far  as  would  be  consistent  with  the  principles  and  interests  of  the 
Republic. 

Within  the  four  great  districts,  the  Legislature  was  empowered,  it  was  true,  to  cor^ 
rect  an^  inequalities  which  might  arise,  but  not  to  remedy  any  inequality,  as  between 
those  districts  themselves.  And  yet  the  time  must  come,  and  perhaps  was  not  fiur  dis- 
tant, when  there  would  be  as  great  a  demand  for  interference  in  the  latter  case  as  in 
the  former. 

He  wished,  therefore,  to  submit  an  amendment  in  reference  to  that  subject,  though 
it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  he  brought  it  forward  at  so  late  a  day,  and  especiafij 
at  so  late  an  hour.  If  it  did  not  at  once  meet  the  views  of  the  Convention,  he  had 
no  disposition  whatever  to  press  it  on  them.  Mr.  Madison  then  read  the  following 
resolution : 

*''  The  General  Assemblv,  afler  the  year  ,  and  at  intervals  thereafter,  of  not 

less  than  jears,  shall  have  authority,  two-thirds  of  each  House  concurring,  to 

make  re-apportionments  of  Delegates  and  Senators  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
so  that  the  number  of  Delegates  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  ,  nor  of  Sena- 

tors. 

The  Chair  suggested,  that  the  amendment  would  better  cohere  to  that  which  had 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Cooke,)  and  which  lay  at  present 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Madison  consented,  that  it  should  not  be  considered  until  that  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Matliews  now  moved  to  strike  the  counties  of  Wythe  and  Chesterfield  fix>m 
the  class  of  counties  entitled  to  one  Delegate,  and  insert  them  in  that  of  those  having 
two. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Caroline  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  adding  the  word 
"  Caroline." 

But  this  amendment  was  negatived. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Mathews  was  then  discussed  by  Messrs.  Dromgoole,  Scott, 
Mercer  and  Leigh,  and  finally  negatived — Aves  34. 

Mr.  Branch  moved  a  re-consideration  of  the  vote  by  which  Mr.  Leigh's  plan  for 
increasing  the  House  of  Delegates  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  members,  had 
been  rejected. 

Mr.  Marshall  of  Fauquier  advocated  the  motion.  He  stated,  that  if  the  question 
were,  whether  we  shall  have  a  large  or  a  small  House  of  Delegates,  he  should  cer- 
tainly vote  in  favour  of  a  reduction  ;  but,  as  the  number  ori^nally  adopted  had  been 
increased  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  convenience  of  the  people,  he  was  willing 
for  the  same  reason  to  vote  for  the  increase  now  prooosed. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Brodnaz, 
Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton, 
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Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezrant,  Claiborne^  Urqnhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Haliftx, 
Logan,  Venable,  ^fadi0on,  Stonard,  HoUaday,  Roane,  Tavlor  of  Caroline,  Monis, 
Garnett,  Mathews,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  TazeweO, 
Loyall,  Frentis,  Origsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Pleasants,  Grordon,  Neale,  Rose,  Coaltor, 
Joynes,  Bavly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 46. 

jfoes — ^Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamaon, 
Baldwin,  M'Cov,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhuffh,  Hender> 
son,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Gncrgs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd, 
Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Ch&pman, 
Oglesby.  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbiell  of  Brooke,  Wihtm, 
Boott,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Thompson, 
Massie  and  Bates— 48. 

Mr.  Chapman  moved  an  adjournment,  but  it  was  negatived. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  adopting  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee,  arrang- 
ing the  representation  in  both  Houses,  as  amended,  (viz :  by  adding  two  to  the  Lower 
House,  which  are  to  be  given  to  Brunswick  and  Montgomery,)  and  carried. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Bro^e  now  moved  an  adjournment,  but  it  was  lost.  * 

Mr.  Powell  moved,  that  when  the  Convention  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  to-morrow,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  was  then  put  by  the  Choir,  shall  the  draught  of  the  Constitution,  as 
amended,  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  ?  when 

Mr.  Lugh  moved  to  amend  it,  by  struiing  out  the  counties  of  Wythe,  Carcdine 
and  Chesterfield,  from  the  list  of  cotrnties  having^one  Delegate,  and  inserting  then 
among  those  having  two,  (giving  the  House  of  Delegates  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  members.) 

The  Chair  pronounced  the  motion  ^ot  in  order,  the  House  having  agreed  to  the 
report  of  the  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  Leigh  thereupon  moved  a  re-consideration  of  the  vote  adopting  the  report 

But  the  motion  was  negatived  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

Jlyes — Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Brodnaz, 
Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marsliall  of  Richmond,  Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton, 
Moore,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of 
Hahfax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Holladay,  Henderson,  Cooke,  Roane,  Taylor  of 
Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Lovall,  Prentis,  Gngsbj, 
Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly, 
Upshur  and  Perrin — 46. 

JVoes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamson, 
Baldwin,  M*Coy,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Stanard,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Os- 
borne, Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donsddson.  Boyd,  Pendleton, 
George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews, 
Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson, 
Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Campbell  of  Bettbrd,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Q^I], 
Stuart.  Thompson,  Massie  and  Bates— 4c. 

So  tne  House  refused  to  re-consider. 

Mr.  Summers  moved  to  amend  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  Constitution,  in  that 
•  clause  of  it  which  requires  the  Governor  to  be  a  luUive  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
so  as  to  enable  one  who  had  been  a  citizen  ibr  fourteen  years,  to  be  eligible,  though 
not  a  native  bom. 

The  motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Summers  then  moved  to  amend  the  section,  so  as  to  allow  those  who  had  been 
citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  adoption  of  tiie  Federal  Constitution,  to  be  eli- 
gible as  Governor. 

The  motion  was  carried — Ayes  40,  Noes  41. 

Mr.  Madison  now  observed,  that  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  subject  involved  in  the  amendment  he  had  onered,  and  expressed  his  desire  that 
it  might  b»  considered.  To  illustrate  the  necessity  of  having  some  provision  to  suit 
the  varying  condition  of  the  State,  he  put  the  cose,  that  Norfolk  should  (as  he  hoped 
would  be  the  case,)  reach  a  great  population  :  that  city  could  not  be  duly  represented 
in  the  Legislature,  unless  some  Detente  were  taken  fVom  one  of  the  other  coimties 
or  boroughs.  He  wished  that  his  opinion  on  this  subject  might  appear,  and  he  hoped 
the  amendment  might  be  considered. 

Mr.  Upshur  now  moved,  that  Mr.  Madison's  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table  and 
printed,  llie  hour  was  late,  (5  o'clock,)  and  this  arrangement  would  cause  no  loss 
of  time. 

The  question  was  agreed  to,  and  the  printing  ordered. 

Mr.  Coalter.  wishing  to  see  how  the  Constitution  now  stood,  since  the  amendments 
had  been  made,  movM  for  its  being  printed  ns  amended ;  but,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Powell,  he  withdrew  his  motion.  j» 

It  was  renewed  by  Mr.  Cooke,  and  carried— Ayes  51. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  M'Cny,  the  House  then  adjourned. 
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TUESDAY,  January  12, 1830. 

The  Convention  met  before  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lee  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Madison  filled  the  blanks  in  his  proposition,  and  otherwise  modified  it,  so  as  to 
make  it  read: 

"  The  General  Assembly,  after  the  year  1841,  and  at  intervals  thereafter,  of  not 
less  than  ten  years,  shall  have  authority,  two-thirds  of  each  House  concurring,  to 
make  re-apportionments  of  Delegates  and  Senators  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
■o  that  the  number  of  Delegates  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
nor  of  Senators,  thirty-six.' 

Mr.  Chapman  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Madison,  by  striking  out  that 
part  which  requires  the  assent  of  tAro-thirds  of  the  Legislature,  under  the  persuasion, 
that  if  the  clause  should  be  suffered  to  stand,  the  West  would  never  get  a  fair  ratio  of 
apportionment ;  and  contending,  that  in  a  Republican  Government  a  majority  ought 
to  govern. 

Mr.  Madison  opposed  this  motion — its  effect  would  be  to  five  the  State  a  legislative 
Constitution,  instead  of  a  constitutional  Le^slature.  He  Uiought,  with  this  require- 
ment of  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  the  Legislature  might  be  safely  entrusted  witu  \h6 
task  of  apportionment. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  he  had  been  willing  to  let  the  subject  rest ;  but,  if  it  was  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Legislature  to  decide  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  left  to  a  majority  simply.  Its 
introduction  into  that  body  would  only  cause  a  perpetual  struggle,  which  would  be 
agflrravated  by  requirinjp  two-thirds.     He  was  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Trezvant  asked  for  the  ayes  and  noes  on  Mr.  Chapman's  amendment,  and  they 
were  so  taken  as  follows : 

^yes — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime, 
Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Fitzhugh,  Osborne,  Powell,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Nay  lor,  Do- 
naldson, Boyd,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chap- 
man, Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of 
Brooke,  Wilson,  Scott,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart  and 
Mas8ie~39. 

J^oes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tyler, 
Nicholas,  Ciopton,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne, 
Urquhart,  Randolph,  Lei^h  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanord,  HoUadaj, 
Mercer,  Henderson,  Cooke,  Griggs,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Moms, 
G^arnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Pren- 
tis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Bates,  Neale, 
Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 55. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rdected. 

Mr.  Madison,  in  consequence  of  a  remark  from  Mr.  Cooke,  modified  his  amend- 
ment, by  restoring  tlie  words  "  throughout  the  Commonwealth,"  which  he  had  stricken 
out. 

Mr.  Ciopton  offered  the  following,  as  an  amendment  to  that  of  Mr.  Madison,  viz: 

<*  And  whenever  the  Legislature  shall  make  a  re-apportionment  of  representation 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  tliey  shall  cause  a  re-ossessment  of  the  lands  to  be 
taken  for  the  purposes  of  taxation." 

Mr.  Mercer  was  apprehensive,  that  the  amendment  might  be  so  interpreted,  that 
unless  there  was  a  re-apportionment  of  representation,  there  would  be  no  re-assess- 
ment of  lands.  From  the  injustice  now  experienced  on  that  subject,  he  was  induced 
to  hope  that  a  provision  would  be  introduced,  making  it  imperative  upon  the  Legis- 
lature to  have  a  re-assessment  at  all  events. 

Mr.  Ciopton  said,  he  had  no  objection  to  the  introduction  of  such  a  clause,  if  it  was 
prepared. 

Mr.  Mercer  thought  the  other  clause  of  the  original  resolution,  requiring  two-thirds 
of  the  Legislature  to  consent  to  a  re-apportionment,  was  still  more  exceptionable. 

Mr.  Stanard  thought  the  amendment  required  to  be  rendered  more  definite.  There 
were  two  species  of  apportionment  which  might  be  referred  to — one  among  the  great 
districts,  and  the  other  within  each  of  them.  He  presumed  the  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  refer  to  the  general  apportionment. 

The  Chair  read  the  amendment  again,  and  suggested  to  add  the  words  "  throughout 
the  Common wealtli." 

Mr.  Ciopton  accepted  th'is  as  a  modification. 

Mr.  Stanard  objected  to'^the  amendment,  as  unnecessary.  It  was  not  to  be  be- 
lieved, that  when  the  inequalities  in  representation  should  become  so  great  as  to  re- 
quire a  re-apportionment,  the  Legislature  would  refuse  a  re-assessment  as  the  basis 
of  H. 
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The  miestioii  was  pot,  and  the  amendment  of  Bfr.  Clopton  to  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Madison^  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  while  he  cordialljr  awented  to  the  euggestion  of  the  rene- 
rable  genUeman  fh>m  Orange,  that  no  Constitution  could  be  agreeable  to  the  people, 
which  did  not  contain  a  plan  for  the  future  apportionment  of  representation,  was  sony 
that  he  could  not  view  the  rule  he  had  proposed,  as  any  alleviation  of  the  difficul^. 
He  could  not  conceive  any  chanjg;e  in  the  condition  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  would 
brinff  such  a  rule  into  any  beneficial  effect.  There  was  no  hope  of  getting  two-thirds 
of  the  Legislature  to  assent  to  anv  equitable  principle  of  apportionment  whatever. 

Such  a  proposition  would  be  of  no  value  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  experi- 
ment had  been  made  in  Kentucky,  as  to  the  removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government — 
and  the  vain  efforts  to  get  two-thirds  to  assent,  has  cost  the  State  more  than  a  Con- 
vention would  have  done. 

He  then  moved  the  following  amendment : 

'<  The  General  Assembly  shdl  have  power,  in  the  vear  1841,  and  every  yean 

thereafter,  to  apportion  the  representation  in  both  Houses  of  that  body,  so  that  the 
number  of  Delegates  in  each  of  the  four  grand  districts,  shall  bear  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  po|>ulation  of  each  district,  which  the  preeent  apportionment  bears 
to  the  whole  population  of  each  district,  as  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  next  census.'* 

Mr.  C.  said,  it  must  at  once  strike  everv  gentleman  that  this  amendment  embraced 
a  principle  which  had  never  yet  been  submitted  as  a  rule  of  apportionment.  It  had 
all  to  recommend  it  which  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  could  claim :  if 
there  was  any  principle  in  that  amendment,  this  went  to  perpetuate  it ;  and  if  the  prin- 
ciple was  just  now,  it  must  be  so  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  nence,  and  in  all  futurity. 
It  went  to  give  the  same  measure  of  power  in  proportion  to  the  same  population,  as  was 
proposed  by  the  plan  of  the  fi;enlleman  from  Albemarle.  It  was  disadvantageous  to 
the  West,  as  it  went  to  sacri&e  all  the  gain  they  had  obtained  in  population  since  the 
Census  of  1820 :  and  whatever  disadvantage  was  experienced  by  the  West,  from  that 
gentleman's  plan,  the  same  was  inflicted  by  this.  But  he  offered  it  in  a  spmtof  eom- 
promise.  The  nile  was  easy  of  application :  it  was  a  question  in  the  Rule  <^  Three : 
If  180,000.  the  population  of  the  West  at  present,  ^ve  31  Delegates  to  the  WesUra 
district,  what  would  the  population  of  that  district  m  1841  give  ?  and  so  in  1851:  and 
•rery  ten  years  thereafter. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  the  object  sought  by  the  amendment,  was  already  provided  for  b^ 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Cooke,  with  this  only  (difference,  that  the  latter  plan  contained  a  limi- 
tation as  to  the  number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  and  of  the  Senate.  The  only  ef' 
feet  in  which  this  amendment  would  differ  from  that  gentleman's  was,  in  enlarging  the 
number  of  both  Houses :  a  consequence  to  which  he  was  opposed. 

One  observation  as  to  the  amendment  of  the  venerable  gentleman  fivm  Orange  : 
it  provided  power  in  the  Legislature  to  re-apportion  representation  throughout  the 
State ;  but  it  laid  down  no  rule  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed  in  that  arrange- 
ment This  caused  him  to  vote  against  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  Giles, 
rMr.  Chapman :)  he  could  not  agree  to  it,  unless  he  agreed  to  change  the  whole  foun- 
nation  of  the  Government ;  for,  representation  constituted  that  foundation.  It  was  not 
to  be  doubted  that  in  1841,  there  would  be  a  majority  in  the  Legislature  holding  the 
same  sentiments  as  the  majority  in  this  body,  and  which  had  prevented  the  adoptkni 
of  the  white  basis':  and  the  result  would  no  doubt  he  the  same.  It  was,  in  ftct,  giving^ 
power  to  the  Legislature  in  1841 ,  t»  make  a  new  Government  for  Virginia.  Having 
divided  the  State  into  four  distinct  districts,  and  thus  presented  to  the  people  th6  ide& 
of  a  diversity  of  interests,  (which  he  did  not  believe  to  exist,)  all  that  remained  waste 
invite  three  of  these  divisions  to  unite  in  oppressing  the  fourth,  and  the  Constitntioii 
was  then  in  their  (lower. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  said,  his  colleague  was  certainly  mistaken  in  his  view  of  the  proposi- 
tion :  it  was  totally  diflerent  fifom  that  offered  by  Mr.  Cooke.  It  was  the  only  propo- 
sition which  had  yet  been  brought  forward,  which  proposed  an  equal  and  just  rule  for 
future  apportionment ;  and  it  should  receive  his  decided  support.  Suppose  one  of  the 
great  dbtricts  increased  in  population  greatly,  while  anottier  should  not ;  this  rule 
went  to  give  to  that  which  increased,  an  enlarged  number  of  repreeentatives.  Hia 
<^jection  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Cooke  was,  that  it  retained  the  relative  proportions  now 
established  between  the  great  divisions  of  the  State  unchangea'bly  and  forever.  But 
this  amendment  avoided  tliat  injustice,  and  should  have  his  support. 

Mr.  Mercer  said,  if  he  had  been  mistaken,  he  had  committeo  a  great  error :  but  he 
was  not  yet  convinced  of  the  fact.  Mr.  M.  nere  went  into  an  analysis  of  the  amend* 
ment,  and  insisted  in  his  former  view. 

Mr.  Campbell  said,  that  Mr.  Fitzhugh  had  understood  his  proposition  correctly.  He 
here  went  into  an  arithmetical  illustration  of  its  effect,  on  the  principle  of  the  rule  of 
proportion.  The  only  objection  which  had  any  weight  was,  that  it  might  increase  Ifae 
number  of  the  House  of  Delegates  too  tnuch :  but  then  whilst  one  division  gai^M. 
another  might  lose.  But  he  had  no  dneetion  to  have  the  present  number  proposed 
for  that  House,  fixed  as  a  maxkmtm. 
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Mr.  Claiborne  c«ll«d  for  a  diyision  of  the  queetion,  on  aftrikin^  out  and  ineerting  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Campbell  remonstrated  against  precipitancy,  and  asked  the  House  to  nye  its 
attention  to  the  plan^  that  its  merits,  if  it  had  anjr,  might  be  candidly  weighed.  All 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Gordon's  had  consisted  mainly  in  its  steering  a  middle  course,  and 
producing  a  drawn  battle  between  the  contending  parties :  if  that  were  any  merit,  Mr. 
U's  pUn  had  the  same.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  some  rule  for  future  appor- 
tionment, and  asked  what  would  have  become  of  the  Uovemment  of  the  United  Dtates 
if  the  Federal  Constitution  had  contained  no  provision  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Joynes  said,  he  had  been  anxious  for  some  rule  on  the  subject ;  but  that  pre- 
sented by  the  present  amendment  was  the  worst,  and  the  most  injurious  to  the  inters 
ests  of  Eastern  Virginia,  of  any  that  had  yet  been  thought  of.  The  representation 
now  fixed  by  the  plan  of  Mr.  Crordon,  gave  to  the  Trans- Alleghany  district  one  repre- 
sentative for  about  every  five  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  while  in  the  tide-water  dis- 
trict the  rule  gave  them  about  one  for  every  ten  thousand,  and  this  was  to  be  the  ratio 
forever.  According  to  that  rule  those  below  the  tide- water  could  never  get  another 
representative  till  their  population  increased  ten  thousand  above  this  present  number ; 
whereas  the  West  grot  a  new  Delegate  for  every  increase  of  five  thousand,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  one  district  was  nearly  stationaiy,  and  the  other  growing  with  ra- 
pidity. He  had  much  rather  have  the  white  basis :  it  would  be  far  less  disadvantage- 
ous to  the  East  According  to  the  amendment,  the  proportion  between  the  ffr®>^  ^m- 
tricts  would  not  remain  as  it  was  now  fixed  at  all :  only  the  same  ratio  wiUiin  each 
district  between  the  population  and  representation. 

Mr.  Marshall  of  Richmond  said,  there  was  a  serious  objection  to  the  amendment : 
it  went  to  enlarge  indefinitely,  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  :  that  must  be  its  neoee- 
sarv  effect,  unless  some  restraining  clause  were  addedto  prevent  it  But,  such  he  was 
well  assured  was  not  the  sense  of  the  Convention :  they  wished  rather  to  diminish  the 
Legislature,  and  their  objection  to  it  had  been  stated  by  the  gentleman  fit>m  Accomac. 
^yu,  Joynes.)  The  apportionment  at  present  agreed  on  was  the  white  basis  as  it  stooa 
in  1820.  They  had  all  agreed  that  tlie  black  population  should  not  be  represented  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  white :  and  the  present  scheme  pursued  that  principle.  But 
the  amendment  said  the  same  proportion  should  be  obeerved,  whether  the  population 
were  white  or  black :  suppose  that  the  East  should  get  a  majority  of  white  population ; 
by  this  plan  they  would  not  get  a  proportional  increase  of  representation.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  benefit  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State  at  all ;  all  its  benefits  would  be 
confined  to  the  West.  It  was  unjust  to  adopt  a  principle  which  would  not  apply  itself 
to  a  change  of  the  population  firom  black  to  white,  when  the  g^eneral  basis  of  the  whole 
plan  was  m  fact  white  population.  In  the  middle  country  it  was  possible,  and  pro- 
bable, that  the  character  of  the  population  would  be  g^reatly  changed :  there  were  none 
who  could  consider  the  condition,  especially  of  the  western  part  of  the  middle  district, 
and  not  perceive  this  to  be  true ;  but  the  ratio  of  representation  would  not  change 
"  with  it 

Mr.  Mercer  proposed  to  the  gentleman  from  Brooke  to  modify  his  reeolutioiii  so  as 
to  read: 

''  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power,  in  the  year  1841,  and  every 
years  thereafter,  to  apportion  the  representation  in  both  Hoifses,  so  that  the  number  of 
Delegates  in  each  of  the  four  grand  districts,  shall  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
whole  white  population  of  each  district  respectively,  which  the  present  apportionment 
establishes  in  such  district,  the  ratio  of  the  present  apportionment  to  be  ascertained 
by  the  next  Census ;  provided  that  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  never  exceed  in  num- 
ber one  hundred  and  fifty,  nor  the  Senate  thirty-six  members." 

Mr.  Campbell  accepted  the  modification. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  striking  out,  in  order  to  insert  Mr.  Campbeirs  amend- 
ment,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

^ye$ — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy,  Moore, 
Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Ba^cter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Pow- 
ell. Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Georg4, 
McMillan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Offlesfoy, 
Duncan,  Laidlev,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Qaytor, 
Saunders,  Cabell  and  Stuartr— 42. 

JVb«s— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Tkylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Tvler, 
Nicholas,  Clopton,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Ckibome,  Urquhart, 
Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane. 
Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall 
<^  Fauquier,  TazeweU,  Lojrall,  Prentis,  Grigsbv,  Campbefi  of  Bedford,  Branch, 
Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Cosher, 
Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— -63. 

So  the  Uovm%  refused  to  strike  oat,  and  Mr.  Campbell's  amendmtnt  fell  of  cooim. 
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Mr.  Johnson  said,  be  had  misunderatood  the  question^  not  haTin^  attended  to  the 
modification  as  to  white  population.  In  its  former  step  he  thought  the  amendment 
claimed  too  much  for  the  West ;  as  modified,  he  thought  it  was  in  the  other  extreme: 
he,  therefore,  was  willing  his  vote  should  remain  unciian^ed. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Washin^n,  now  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Madison's  amendment, 
by  striking  out  *'  two-thirds    and  substituting  ^'  a  majority  of  the  Legislature.'* 

The  Chair  said,  that  motion  had  already  l^n  maoe  and  rejected :  and  coold  not, 
therefore,  be  put  a^in. 

Mr.  Campbell  said,  he  had  intended  to  add  a  proviso,  that  the  new  apportionment 
agreed  to  by  the  Jjegislature  should  be  *^  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  qualified  voters." 

Mr.  Mercer  approved  the  proviso,  and  moved  a  re-consideration  of  the  rote  on 
striking  out "  two-thirds." 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Washington  supported  his  amendment  by  a  few  remarks.  He 
had  always  thought  that  in  such  a  Government  as  ours,  the  great  point ainwd  at,  was 
to  execute  the  public  will.  But  some  gentlemen  seemed  to  apprehend  great  danger 
from  bringing  Uie  question  of  apportionment  too  frequently  before  the  people.  For 
his  part,  he  thought  once  in  ten  years  was  none  too  oilen. 

Both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  it  would  be  observed,  must  concur  in  any  altera- 
tion to  be  proposed ;  and  then,  (if  his  plan  should  prevail)  a  majority  of  all  the  Qualified 
voters  in  the  State  must  agree  to  it  before  it  could  go  into  efifect.  Not  a  single  qaes- 
tion  could  be  settled  without  this  concurrence  :  and  all  those  who  did  not  vote  were 
to  be  counted  as  against  tlie  measui:e.  Though  his  plan  might  not  meet  with  favour 
from  the  House,  yet  he  hoped  it  would  be  supported  by  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle, 
(Mr.  Gordon,)  as  that  gentleman  had  recently  told  the  House  that  his  ojHnions  aa  to 
the  white  basis  had  undergone  no  change. 

Mr.  Gordon  replied  with  warmth,  and  complained  of  being  thus  singled  out,  and 
personally  called  on  for  his  concurrence  in  a  proposition  which  the  House  had  deci- 
dedly rejected,  and  to  which  he  was  himself  opposed. 

He  did  not  see  why  gentlemen  from  the  West  should  be  so  much  excited  in  rela- 
tion to  him  ;  his  plan  gave  them  more  power  than  they  could  otherwise  have  obtained : 
they  might  have  had  the  Federal  number  thrust  upon  them  or  the  mixed  basis,  but  for 
his  compromise.  He  would  inform  gentlemen  that  he  should  vote  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  regardless  of  their  opinions  as  to  his  consistency. 

He  had  long  ago  said,  that  if  a  plan  could  not  receive  the  support  of  a  respectame  ma- 
jority of  the  House,  he  should  not  throw  himself  into  the  scale  to  make  it  preponde- 
rate by  his  vote.  He  believed  the  sovereignty  to  reside  in  the  people,  and  not  just 
where  this  Convention  should  choose  to  place  it.  He  went  for  a  Constitution.  He 
wished  and  hoped  to  see  one  adopted  by  the  Convention  and  by  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia. To  those  who  claimed  to  be  reformers  (and  he  had  himself  been  one  of  them) 
he  said,  that  tbe^exhibitions  made  on  that  floor  had  efiectually  cured  him  of  all  desire 
to  see  a  Convention  again.  He  came  tliere  resolved  to  advance  the  cause  of  popular 
rights :  and  what  had  he  found  ?  That  all  were  engaged  in  a  violent  struggle  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  their  own  section  of  country,  and  in  no  other  design.  His  phi- 
lanthropic views  of  men  and  of  theoretical  hberty  had  received  a  lesson  which  he 
should  not  soon  forget.  He  had  seen  how  easily  principles  could  be  forgotten,  as  80<m 
as  they  were  found  to  come  in  conflict  with  particular  interests.  He  had  hoped  to 
see  the  Convention  agree  upon  something.  He  had  offered  his  compromise,  because 
he  saw  the  contest  was  maddening  the  Convention  and  maddening  the  country. 
There  was  manifestly  a  great  division  of  interests  and  feelings  as  to  a  dehcate  but 
vital  question  in  the  State.  If  gentlemen  were  content  to  make  the  interests  he  re- 
spected, their  sport,  by  taunting  him,  let  gentlemen  beware.  He  was  not  to  be  made 
their  sport.  The  consistency  of  his  opinions  was  a  matter  not  to  be  sported  with. 
He  should  give  such  a  vote  as  he  tliought  right,  very  reckless  of  the  opinions  of  any. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  he  had  meant  to  throw  out  no  taunts  against  the  gentleman. 
He  had  no  unkind  feelings  toward  him ;  indeed  he  knew  little  about  him.  But  he 
wished  to  understand  what  the  gentleman  meant  exactly  by  telling  gentlemen  to 
**  beware."  If  that  was  intended  as  a  personal  threat,  he  disregarded  it.  If  it  was 
intended  to  refer  to  party  or  political  considerations,  he  equally  disregarded  it.  Ho 
too  had  a  choice ;  and  if  principles  were  adopted  so  entirely  contrary  to  all  his  notions 
of  right,  he  preferred  remaining  as  he  was :  ne  would  go  for  the  old  Constitution  with 
the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  [Mr.  R.  '^  much  obliged  to  the  gentleman !"]  unless 
some  change  should  be  made  which  he  approved  more  than  the  gentlemairs  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  C.  said,  he  believed  the  plan  he  proposed  had  never  been  before  the  Conyen- 
tion  before.  It  was,  that  any  plan  for  future  apportionment  should  be  submitted  to 
those  who  were  the  real  sovereigns  of  the  land,  to  all  who  could  make  their  sove- 
reignty felt  by  exercising  it.  It  was  true,  the  sovereignty  resided  in  the  people,  hut 
how  did  11  operate  when  it  could  not  be  put  in  exercise  ?    It  was  by  votes  that  th^ 
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^  l>eopIe  made  their  sovereignty  known  and  felt.    He  was  for  submitting  fhtnr^  ap]xtf« 

A  tionment  to  this  test.     Did  the  gentleman  object  to  this  ?     Was  this  the  distinction 

■  he  took  ?  Did  he  say  that  it  was  not  his  doctrine  ?  that  the  people  should  make 
their  will  known  by  their  votes?     If  so,  he  was  welcome  to  his  distinction.    He  had 

■  meant  ne  taunt,  but  if  that  gentleman  was  a  disciple  of  the  man  who  had  once 
given  such  distinction  to  his  district,  (Mr.  Jefierson^  he  should  have  thought  he 

li  would  have  been  in  &.vour  of  such  a  plan.     AH  he  asked  for  his  amendment,  was  a 

candid  consideration  of  its  merits,  and  that  h«  knew  the  House  would  give. 

■  Mr.  Grordon  said,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  received  the  gentleman's  remarks  with 

■  more  warratli  than  the  gentleman  had  intended.  He  had  not  meant  to  use  any  per- 
sonal threat,  or  any  pohtical  one.  Mr.  G.  here  went  into  a  review  of  what  had  taken 
place  in  the  Convention,  and  ar^ed  to  shew,  that  his  amendment  had  been  marked 
with  no  inconsistency,  and  concluded  by  expressing  his  hope  that  he  might  be  let 

f  alone,  and  suffered  to  vote  in  obscurity,  without  being  thus  compelled  to  present  him- 

I  self  and  his  course  before  the  Convention. 

[  Mr.  Leigh  wished  to  know,  if  the  question  on  re-consideration  was  to  be  made  a 

[  test  question  as  to  the  amendment  itself? 

Mr.  Campbell  expressed  his  willingness  that  it  should  be  so  considered. 

Mr.  Mercer  made  some  remarks  which  were  inaudible  irom  the  confusion  in  the 
House.  When  he  began  to  be  heard,  he  was  saying  that  the  end  of  the  present  mo- 
tion was  the  accomplishment  of  what  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Orange  had  so 
much  at  heart,  the  securing  of  a  majority  in  favour  of  tlie  Constitution.  The  Con- 
vention having  organized  four  distmct  parties  in  the  State  with  notions  of  separate 
and  conflicting  interests,  if  provision  was  made  for  re-apportionment  in  future  with- 
out any  controul  over  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  they  would  expose  the  basis  it- 
self of  the  Government  to  be  changed. 

He  differed  from  the  gentleman  from  Albemarle  as  to  its  producing  discontent. 
The  discontent  was  likely  to  grow  from  applying  a  fixed  rule  to  a  changing  state  of 
affairs.  This  amendment  went  to  check  tne  operations  of  a  majority  of  the  Legisla- 
ture by  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  oi  the  Commonwealth :  and  in  that  he 
went  on  a  principle  already  sanctioned ;  for  the  very  Constitution  they  were  making 
was  by  law  to  be  submitted  to  that  very  ordeal.  It  was  to  be  judged  of  by  the  votes 
of  the  qualified  voters  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Assembly.  Without 
such  a  check  he  could  not  vote  to  leave  the  subject  of  apportionment  to  a  majority 
merely  of  the  Legislature.  A  bare  majority  might  be  in  favour  of  adopting  Federu 
numbers  as  a  basis  in  future. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stanard,  Mr.  Campbell  changed  the  form  of  his  amend- 
ment, so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  any  re-consideration,  by  adding  merely  a  proviso 
at  the  end  of  Mr.  Madison's  amendment. 

The  question  now  being  directly  on  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 

Mr.  iVaylor  made  a  very  animated  address  to  the  Convention,  deprecating  the  idea 
that  the  people  must  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  agitation,  by  having  the  question  of 
representation  from  time  to  time  submitted  to  them.  He  scouted  the  idea  that  the  ut- 
most injustice  must  be  submitted  to,  and  things  left  to  take  their  downward  course,  as 
they  might,  rather  than  disturb  the  people  and  run  the  risk  of  an  excitement  Were  the 
people  not  to  be  trusted?  Must  they  be  **  saved  from  themselves?"  Were  they 
**  their  own  worst  enemies  ?"  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  not  of  a 
Republican  Assembly.  Was  this  famous  compromise  to  be  such  an  anodyne  that  the 
people  were  to  sleep  under  it  to  all  time  ?  Must  they  never  be  awakened  to  adopt  any 
other  apportionment  than  that  now  fixed  upon?  For  his  part,  he  had  rather  see 
symptoms  of  life  than  of  death  among  the  people.  He  bad  no  faith  in  this  medicine. 
He  did  not  believe  it  was  sucha  catholicon,  as  would  cure  all  maladies  now,  and  pre- 
vent them  forever  hereafter.  He  contended  that  a  rule  of  re-apportionment  would 
prevent  the  real  agitations  that  must  ensue,  if  another  Convention  had  to  be  resorted 
to.  He  concluded  by  expressing  his  opposition  to  all  those  horrors  about  trusting  the 
people  with  their  own  affairs  :  he  believed  in  none  of  those  dangers  at  all. 

Mr.  Smith  asked  for  the  ayes  and  noes. 

Mr.  Leigh  asked  that  the  question  should  be  divided. 

It  was,  accordingly,  first  put  on  striking  out;  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  aa 
follows : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Piarrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson, 
M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Os- 


JVbes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chea- 
ierfield,  Giles,  Brodnax,  Droragoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart, 
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Fauquier,  Taxewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  To wbm.  Miuuu,  aw^muiv, 
Gordon,  Maane,  Batea,  Neale,  Roae,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upahur  and  Perrin— 50. 

So  Um  Convention  refused  to  strike  out,  and  Mr.  Campbell's,  of  Washington, 
amendment  fell  of  course. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  was  decided 
by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

^yes— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield.  Tkylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnaz,  Dromgoole,  Alexander.  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southami^n,  Trezvant,  Claiborne, 
IJrquhart,  Randolph,  Leic^h  of  Halifiiz,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladaj^ 
Cooke,  Powell,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Gamett,  Bar- 
bour of  Culpeper,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby, 
B^ch,  Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynea, 
Bayly  and  Perrin — 50. 

j>Coe9 — Messrs.  Anderson,  Cofiman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M*Coy,  Moore, 
Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhuffh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Gnggs,  M»- 
son  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  €^rge,  M'Millan,  BTars, 
Morris,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Mor- 
gan, Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  S<^tt,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders, 
Cabell,  Stuart,  Gordon,  Thompson  and  Upshur — 45. 

So  Mr.  Madison's  amendment,  leaving  future  apportionment  to  two-thirds  of  \hm 
Lejrislature,  was  adopted, 

Mr.  Cooke  now  moved  to  amend  the  fourth  article  of  the  draughted  Constitution, 
hj  striking  out "  1841 ,"  and  inserting  "  1833,"  so  as  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  by  holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  redress  of 
ffrievances.  He  was  aware  that  some  gentlemen  thought  their  constituents  had  been 
hardly  dealt  by,  nor  could  any  thing  ebe  be  looked  for  from  the  imperfect  lights  uii> 
der  which  the  Convention  had  acted,  in  making  the  present  appOTtionment.  In  18S8 
the  Legislatqre  would  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  Census  of  IcOO,  to  guide  them. 

The  Uhai^  said  it  was  not  strictly  in  order  to  consider  this  amendment,  as  the  fiflh 
article  had  been  adopted. 

Mr.  Cooke  then  moved  to  re-oonsider  the  vote  on  reference  to  this  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Henderson  said,  he  hoped  the  vote  on  re-consideration  would  be  taken  as  a 
test  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Powell  concurred  in  this  desire,  and  expressed  his  purpose  of  voting  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Claytor  understanding  the  remark  of  Mr.  Cooke  as  in  part  aoplyin^  to  him, 
enquired  if  he  could  suppose  that  this  amendment  would  remove  the  objections  of 
those  who  had  considered  their  constituents  as  injured  by  the  present  arrangement? 
The  appeal  was  to  be  to  a  Legislature  constituted  on  such  principles  as  must  throw 
them  into  a  minority,  and  they  were  to  appeal  to  a  majcnrity  for  redress.  His  vote 
would  not  be  changed  by  this  additional  tub  to  the  whale,  after  the  other  tub  of  the 
two-thirds  majority.  He  went  for  substantials.  He  was  not  to  be  tantalized  by  being 
told — ^yes— your  grievances  shall  be  heard — and  very  soon :  but  before  a  packed  jury, 
prepared  already  with  a  verdict.  [Here  Mr.  Claytor  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Chair — and  apologized.] 

Mr.  Cooke  denied  that  the  amendment  was  any  tub  to  the  whale.  He  should  hm 
pleased  to  get  the  gentleman's  vote  for  the  Constitution ;  but  whether  such  might  be 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  or  not,  he  thought  it  valuable  in  itself,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  adopted. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  re-considering,  and  the  Chair  made  the  votes  to  be 
Ayes  46,  Noes  46,  and  gave  the  casting  vote  in  tlie  negative :  but  suggested  that  pos- 
sibly there  might  be  some  error  in  the  count ;  whereupon, 

Mr.  Cooke  called  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  they  were  taken  as  follows : 

.^yetf— Messrs.  Birbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Br.,  inax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander.  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Williamson, 
Smith,  Miller,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay, 
Cooke,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gar- 
nett,  Mathews,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell, 
Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Saunders,  Townes,  Pleasants,  Gordon, 
Massie,  Bates,  Rose  and  Coalter— 43. 

JVoes — ^Messrs.  Tvler,  Nicholas,  Clopton.  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Baldwin, 
Johnson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Baxter,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiboms, 
Urqubart,  Venable,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Powell.  Griggs,  Mason 
of  Frederick,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Byars,  Roane,  Cloyd,  Chamnaa, 
Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  BiooJis,  Wilsoo, 
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Claytor,  Branch,  Ctbell,  Martin,  Stoart,  ThompMn,  Neale,  Jojnea,  Bajlj,  Upahvr 
ancf  Perrin — 51. 

So  the  Conrention  refused  to  re-consider  the  yote  by  which  the  fiflh  article  of  the 
Constitation  had  been  adopted. 

Mr.  Clopton  moved  the  following  amendment  to  the  fifteenth  article  : 
<*  And  a  Privy  Coancil,  or  Council  of  State.  The  Governor  shall  be  elected  by 
joint  vote  of  the  twe  Hoases  of  the  Geneiml  Assembly,  and  shall  hold  his  office  dur- 
ing the  term  of  three  years,  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  succeeding 
his  election,  or  on  such  other  day  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  law ; 
and  he  shall  be  ineligible  to  that  office  for  three  years  next  after  nis  term  of  service 
shall  have  expired.  Th€  Privy  Council,  or  Council  of  State,  shall  consist  of  four 
members,  and  shall  be  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses  ef  the  General  As- 
sembly, for  the  term  of  four  years.  They  shall  annually  choose  eut  of  their  ews 
meml>ers,  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  who,  in  case  of  the  death,  inability,  or  necessary 
absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  Government,  shall  dischan^  the  duties  of  Gover- 
nor. The  Governor  shall  be  President  of  the  Council,  and  shall,  in  all  cases  of  divi- 
sion, have  the  casting  vote.  At  the  first  election,  the  two  Houses  of  the  General 
Assembly  shall,  by  jomt  resolution,  divide  the  persons  elected  into  two  classes.  TIm 
seats  of  the  members  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  end  of  the  second  year; 
and  of  those  of  the  second  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year ;  so  that  one- 
half  may  be  elected  every  second  ^ear :  And  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation  or 
otherwise,  they  shall  be  filled  by  joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Two  members,  with  the  Governor  or  Lieutenantr  Governor,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  be  sufficient  to  act ;  and  their  advice  and  proceedings  shall  be  entered  of  record, 
and  signed  by  the  members  present,  Tto  any  part  wherem  any  member  may  enter  his 
dissent,)  to  l>e  laid  before  the  Greneral  Assembly  when  called  for  by  them. 

He  accompanied  his  amendment  with  a  briei  explanation  to  shew  the  reason  why 
he  had  chanjTed  his  views  in  regard  to  a  Council ;  oeing  in  substance  this,  that  tlie 
election  of  Governor  was  now  transferred  from  the  people  to  the  Legislature.  After 
this  chan^  a  controlling  council  was  in  his  view  highly  expedient.  The  article 
was  in  so  imperfect  a  state  that  some  amendment  must  be  made  to  it. 

The  question  being  put  on  Mr.  Clopton 's  amendment,  it  was  negatived  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote : 

j9yef— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President j)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Nicho- 
las, Clopton,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trexvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Ran- 
dolph, Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,Holladay,  Roane,  Tajrior 
of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gurnett,  Barbour  of  Cnlpeper,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier, 
Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale, 
Rose,  Coalter,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 45. 

JWmm^— Messrs. Tyler,  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  M'Coy, 
Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  CMx>me, Cooke, 
Powell,  Griggs,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George.  M'Millan,  Campbell  of 
Washinffton,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Sum- 
mers, See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Scott,  Campbell  of  Bedford, 
Clay  tor,  Saunders,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Thompson,  Joynes  and  Bayly— 49. 

Mr.  Summers  expressed  his  desire  that  the  proposition  he  had  some  days  since  of^ 
fered  in  relation  to  the  incorporation  of  Banks  be  taken  up. 

But  the  motion  for  consideration  was  opposed  by  Mr.  PoweU,  and  negatived  by 
ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

^yea — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander^ 
Goode,  Anderson,  M'Coy,  Smith,*  Miller,  Baxter,  Mason  of  Southampton ,  Trezvant, 
Claiborne,  Randolph,  Veniible,  Madison,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of^  Washings 
ton,  Byars,  Roane,Taylor  of  Caroline,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley, 
Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Cainpbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Cabell, 
Martin,  Bayly  and  Upshur — 38. 

JVbes— Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Tajrlor  of  Chesterfield,  Marshall  ef 
Richmond,  Tjrler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  CoffiraaUj  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  John* 
son.  Moor 
Fitzhugh, 

Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Claytor, 
Saunders,  Branch,  Townes,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates, 
Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes  and  Perrin — 57. 

Mr.  Clopton  now  offered  the  following  amendment,  which  he  accompanied  by  a 
few  explanatory  remarks : 

**  There  shall  be  a  Council  of  State,  to  connst  of  three  members,  any  one  or  more 
of  whom  may  act  They  shall  he  elected  by  joint  yote  of  both  Houses  of  the  Gene- 
nd  AsMiiiUy,  tod  renuun  in  office  thxee  jMiw.    But  ofthose  first  elected,  one,  to  he 
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designated  by  lot,  flkiU  remain  in  office  for  one  year  only,  and  one  other,  to  be  deai^- 
natf^  in  like  manner,  shall  remain  in  office  for  two  years  only.  Vacancies  occorrin^ 
by  expiration  of  the  term  of  senrice,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  supplied  by  elections  made 
in  like  manner.  The  Governor  shall,  before  he  exercises  any  discretionary  power 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  require  the  advice  of  the  Council  oF 
State,  which  advice  shall  be  restored  in  books  kept  for  that  purpose,  signed  by  the 
members  present  and  consenting  thereto,  and  laid  before  the  General  Assembly  when 
called  lor  by  them.  The  Council  shalT  appoint  their  own  clerk,  who  shall  take  an 
oath  to  keep  secret  such  matters  as  he  shall  be  ordered  by  the  Board  to  conceal.  The 
Senior  Councillor  shall  be  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  in  case  of  the  deatli,  resignation, 
inability  or  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  seat  of  Grovemment,  shall  act  as 
Governor.'* 

Mr.  Stanard  thought  it  better  to  put  the  question  in  a  naked  form  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  any  Council  at  all,  and  he  proposed  an  amendment  to  try  that  ques- 
tion, if  Mr.  Clopton  would  withdraw  his. 

Mr.  Powell  opposed  it  as  tending  to  a  waste  of  time. 

Mr.  Leigh  advocated  the  amencfment  of  Mr.  Clopton  with  much  earnestness  and 
at  considerable  length,  urging  a  summary  of  arguments  he  had  formerly  so  repeatedly 
and  in  so  expanded  a  form  presented  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  to  the  Con- 
yention  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Clopton  objected  to  withdrawing  his  amendment,  not  believing  any  advanta^ 
would  be  gained  by  taking  the  naked  question.  The  House  had  rejected  a  control- 
ling Council ;  there  remamed  onlv  an  advisory  one  to  be  proposed :  if  that  were  re- 
jected, the  question  would  be  settled. 

Mr.  Coalter  urged  the  value  and  necessity  of  a  Council  in  time  of  war,  and  referred 
to  the  history  of  the  last  war  in  confirmation  of  his  position. 

The  question  on  Mr.  Clopton's  amendment  was  then  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as 
follows : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Ty- 
ler, Nicholas,  Clopton,  Johnson,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  IJrqa- 
hart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay, 
Cooke,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Alorris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott , 
Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Townee, 
Martin,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neole,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Upshur 
and  Perrin — 51. 

JVb«» — Messrs.  Anderson, Coffinan, Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin, M'Coy,  Moore, 
Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Powell, 
Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M 'Mil- 
Ian,  Campbell  of  Woshinffton,  Bjars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan, 
Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford, 
Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Stuart,  Thompson  and  Bayly— -44. 

So  the  amendment  for  an  advisory  Council  to  the  (rovernor  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Marshall  moved  to  amend  the  eighth  article  by  striking  out  the  words  "  ex- 
cept money  bills,  which  in  no  instance  shall  be  altered  by  the  Senate,  but  wholly  ap- 
proved or  rejected." 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  he  should  not  have  renewed  a  motion  which  had  been  rejected 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  if  anv  reasons  had  then  been  assigned  for  the  rejection 
of  it ;  nor  should  he  have  meddled  with  the  subject,  if  the  Committee,  appointed  to 
draught  the  Constitution,  had  had  this  subject  under  their  consideration ;  but  it  was 
not  among  the  amendments  agreed  to  in  the  House,  and  so  not  referred  to  that  Com- 
mittee. Under  tliese  circumstances,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
Convention  He  never  could  conceive  the  reason  in  favsur  of  this  part  of  tJie  old 
Constitution.  It  had  always  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  introduced  into  it,  from 
an  assimilation  of  the  Senate  to  the  British  House  of  Lords.  Nothing  was  more 
natural  when  we  were  just  leaving  a  Government  under  which  we  had  been  bom, 
and  had  grown  up  in  high  respect  for  all  its  principles,  that  such  an  assimilation 
should  have  taken  place.  But  nothing  could  be  more  dissimilar  than  our  Senate,  and 
the  House  of  Lords ;  which  was  a  paramount  body,  hereditary  in  its  structure,  sitting 
in  its  own  right,  and  natui;^ly  apt  to  be  much  under  the  influence  of  tlie  Crown. 
The  rule  was  adopted  there,  because  it  might  otherwise  have  been  considered  as  a 
difficult  and  unpleasant  task  to  resist  in  the  lower  House,  an  amendment  proposed  by 
the  upper,  and  supposed  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  will  and  wishes  of  the  Crown. 
But  there  was  nothing  of  this  sort  in  Virginia.  The  members  of  the  Senate  were  as 
much  the  representatives  of  the  people  as  those  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  They 
were  elected  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  same  persons,  and  they  receive  the  same 
pay  as  members  of  the  other  House. 

t^**^  Mr.  Coalter  interposed,  and  said  that  wisdom  lifted  up  her  voice  in  the 
streets,  but  was  not  heard.  The  Chair  called  the  House  to  order,  and  ths  oonfb8io& 
in  some  degree  subsided.]  ' 
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Mr.  Marshall  resumed :  He  could  see  no  essential  difference  between  them.  In  all 
respects  they  resembled  each  other.  The  reason  why  the  Legislature  was  divided 
into  two  branches  was,  that  one  might  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  acts  of  the 
other,  and  amend  its  acts  when  necessary.  And  to  this  end  a  mode  of  communica- 
tion was  established  by  the  Constitution,  by  which  one  of  tliose  bodies  communicated 
to  the  other  its  sentiments  respecting  the  acts  of  that  other  body.  This  was  intended 
to  be  the  result  of  having  two  Houses  of  Legislature.  But  this  cardinal  principle 
was  violated  by  this  clause,  which  refused  to  the  Senate  the  right  of  amendmg 
money  bills  sent  up  from  the  other  House.  It  was  an  abridgement  of  the  rights  of 
the  Senate.  No  reason  could  be  given  for  it.  The  regulation  was  perfectly  useless : 
and  more ;  it  was  productive  of  a  positive  injury.  It  did  not  prevent  the  amendment 
of  money  bills  by  the  Senate,  but  forced  that  body  on  a  more  circuitous  and  time- 
losing  mode  of  effecting  the  object. 

The  Senate  rejected  a  bill,  which  they  wished  to  amend.  The  other  House  had 
no  official  communication  from  them,  of  such  a  wish ;  but  on  such  private  intelli- 
gence as  they  might  obtain,  they  draughted  a  new  bill.  This  bill  might  not  embody 
all  the  amendments  the  Senate  wished  to  introduce :  then  this  too  was  rejected,  and 
more  bills  were  draughted  j  and  thus,  much  of  the  public  time  was  wasted — and  to 
what  purpose.^  But  Uiis  was  not  all.  The  Senate  and  the  House  might  disagree  ai 
to  what  was  meant  by  a  money  bill.  He  had  known  three  or  four  days  to  be  con- 
sumed in  a  dispute  between  the  Houses  on  that  subject.  The  House  of  Delegates 
contended,  that  all  bills,  containing  appropriations  ot  money,  were  money  bills ;  the 
Senate  denied  this,  and  considered  it  as  an  attempt  at  usurpation  by  the  other  House, 
to  bring  within  that  term,  any  but  bills  simply  for  revenue.  He  had  known  three  or 
four  bifls  amended,  and  consequently  rejected,  on  tliis  ground,  until  at  length  the 
House  of  Delegates  had  conformed  the  bill  to  the  form  the  Senate  had  at  first  desired. 
The  rule,  thereibre,  was  found  inconvenient  in  practice,  besides  being  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple. It  forced  the  Senate  on  a  clumsy,  bungling,  time-wasting  method  of  getting 
at  the  object ;  but  did  not  operate  to  prevent  the  amendment,  which  it  forbade. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Marshall,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative :  Ayes  49. 

So  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Brooke,  now  suggested  various  grammatical  amendments  in  ths 
draught  of  the  Constitution — all  which  were  successively  rejected. 

Mr.  Thompson  moved  the  following  amendment :  "  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  toherif  in  cases  of  rebdiion  or  invasunif 
thentdflic  safety  may  require  its  suspension." 

At  tlie  suggestion  of  Mr.  Randolph,  he  struct  out  the  qualification  for  cases  of  ex- 
treme necessity :  and  thus  modified,  the  amendment  was  agreed  to :  Ayes  61. 

Mr.  Green  moved  the  following,  to  be  inserted  afler  the  ninth  article  :  "  The  whole 
number  of  members,  to  which  the  State  may  at  any  time  be  entitled,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  apportioned  as  nearly  as  may  be 
amongst  the  several  counties,  cities,  boroughs  and  towns  of  the  State,  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined,  by  adding  to  the  whole  number 
of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three-nflhs  of  all  other  persons." 

Mr.  Summers  explained  the  reasons  why  he  should  vote  against  the  amendment : 
not  that  he  was  opposed  to  its  principle,  but  because  it  was  unnecessary  and  impro- 
per, to  regulate  by  the  State  Constitution,  any  of  the  powers  or  duties  devolved  on 
the  Legislature  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales.  Under  that  authority,  the 
General  Assembly  had  for  forty  years  wisely  and  satisfactorily  exercised  the  discretion 
confided  to  them,  and  he  thought  it  could  not  be  abridged  or  restrained  by  any  act  of 
the  Convention.  If,  however,  this  obligtition  did  not  exist,  he  would  not  consent  to 
consecrate  a  rule  (by  its  insertion  in  the  Constitution)  providing  for  the  apportionment 
of  representation  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave-holders,  while  every  effort  to  secure  the 
rights  of  the  free  white  population  in  the  State  Legislature,  was  so  obstinately  and 
successfhlly  resisted. 

Mr.  Wilson  said,  the  resolution  went  on  the  assumption  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  would  always  remain  as  it  was  now.  But  suppose  that  a  Constitutional 
majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union  should  unite  to  change  that  feature  of  the  Consti- 
tution, ought  not  the  State  Constitution  to  conform  itselTto  such  a  possibility  ?  Gen- 
tlemen were  not  satisfied  with  having  gotten  the  Legislature  of  Vir^nia  on  their  side : 
but  would  secure  that  rule  so  long  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  to 
last.  They  seemed  much  more  anxious  about  the  representation  of  slaves  than  of  the 
free  white  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  Where  was  now  their  dread  of  excite- 
ment .'  When  the  question  related  to  the  representation  of  white  men,  spectres  were 
instantiy  raised,  but  they  had  now  all  suddenly  disappeared. 
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Mr.  Randolph  now  roee :  ,       ,  , 

Mr.  President,— Is  it  possible  that  any  gentleman  can  believe  that  the  mat  aoiiuiem 
and  western  slave-holding  interesto  of  the  United  States  will  ever  abandon  this  provi- 
sion for  the  representation  of  Uiree-filths  of  their  slave  population  ?  Sir,  i  caiinot  cmt- 
ceive  of  a  greater  moral  impossibility.  And  if  we — the  people  of  Southern  V^irginia: — 
torn  and  divided  as  she  is  by  factions — marked  as  she  is  by  lines  which  divide  her  into 
two  distinct  people— distinct  in  their  feelings— distinct  in  possessing  different  and  an- 
tagonizing interests — if  we,  tlie  people  of  Virginia — shall  ever  surrender  this  questioo 
to  the  other  States  of  this  Union— that  is,  to  Northern  and  Eastern  Sutes— if  it  is  pos- 
sible that  we — who  constitute  the  barrier  of  the  Southern  interest— the  outwork  and 
the  bulwark  of  the  great  Southern  interests-shall- basely  I  was  coing  tosay,  for  base 
it  will  be — shall  basely  abandon  that  provision— can  any  man  oelieve  that  all  the 
Southern  States— that  tlie  Carolinas,  tliat  Georgia,  that  Alabama,  that  Louisiana,  that 
Missouri  and  Tennessee,  and  all  the  others  which  1  need  not  name,  will  ever  aban- 
don it  ?  No ;  they  never  will.  And  the  attempt — whenever  it  shall  be  made — to  touch 
tliia  bulwark,  will  be  but  sounding  tlie  tocsin  of  disunion.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  could  not  last  a  day  after  such  an  attempt. 

Sir,  the  question  is — shall  the  apportionment  of  representation  which  the  Federal 
Constitution  secures  to  the  slave-holding  States,  be  the  apportionment  on  which  mem- 
bers of  Congress  shall  be  elected,  or  shall  it  not?  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  en- 
tertained in  parts  of  the  State,  which  I  must  coll  aUen  to  us,  and  forever  separated 
from  our  interests  and  feelings — there  is  but  one  opinion  on  this  side  the  North  Moun- 
tain, 1  should  hope— certainly  on  tliis  side  the  Blue  Ridge.  Who  will  be  the  first  to 
touch  this  principle ?  Who  will  dare  to  attack  it }  Who  will  venture  on  it?  1  should 
hke  to  see  that  man — No — 1  do  not  wish  to  see  him. 

Mr.  President :  There  is  nolhiDg  which  so  alarms  me,  as  to  see  tlie  existence  of  the 
fanatical  spirit  on  tliis  subject  of  negro  slavery,  as  it  is  called,  growing  up  in  the  land. 
Sir,  we  have  preachers  on  that  subject  both  lay  and  clerical.  We  have  Apostles  of 
that  faith  among  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy.  And  if  it  had  so  happened — but  God 
in  his  mercy  averted  from  our  country  so  great  a  calamity — that  representation  had 
been  established  upon  the  basis  of  white  population — my  life  for  it^ — ^yes,  ail  I  am 
worth — in  less  than  twenty  years,  you  would  have  seen  a  Bill  brought  into  the  House 
of  Burgesses  for  the  emancipation  of  every  slave  in  Virginia.  Sir,  I  would  as  soon 
trust  tlie  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  as  tlie  Quakers  of  any  county  in  Virginia.  1  would 
as  lief  trust  the  Fanatics  of  Free-masons  Hall,  London,  as  any  other  Fanatics — for 
Fanatics — like  madmen — are  on  a  par.  Yes,  Sir,  1  would  as  lief  trust  the  Fanatics  of 
Free-masons  Hall  as  the  Fanatics  in  Virginia.  Sir,  have  you  not  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve— nay,  do  ^ou  not  know — that  petitions  were  preparing  for  the  purpose  of  being 
presented  to  this  body  on  that  subject  ?  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  consciences  of 
men.  The  abolitionist  is  as  free  to  hold  his  opinions  as  I  am  to  hold  mine — 1  do  not 
find  fault  with  him.  1  impute  no  demerit  to  him  for  them.  But  I  never  will  suffer 
him  to  put  a  torch  to  my  propertv,  that  he  may  slake  it  in  the  blood  of  all  that  are  dear 
to  me.  I  will  arrest  his  hand  if  1  can — by  reason  if  I  can — but  if  not,  by  force.  This 
is  the  whole  question — Shall  representation  be  on  the  terms  and  principles  which  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  requires  ?  If  we  say  no — to  what  does  the  rejection 
amount?  To  a  most  violent  presumption — almost  to  the  direct  affirmation — that  this 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States,  Virginia  stands  ready  to  give  up.  That 
will  be  the  amount  of  it  Sir,  if  the  motion  had  not  been  made,  the  case  would  be 
verv  different.  But  the  motion  having  been  made,  the  abandonment  of  it  by  that  part 
of  Virginia  directly  interested  in  it,  and  in  the  preservation  of  that  property  for  them- 
selves, their  wives  and  their  children,  wiU  be  a  very  different  ofiair.  if  we  sav  wo,  it 
will  be  an  abandonment  of  the  principle — it  will  be  a  declaration  to  all  the  world,  that 
we  are  ready  to  surrender  the  question  to  the  first  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  shall  cross 
the  mountoms  with  "  Universal  Emancipation"  on  his  flag. 

I  hoi>e  the  question  will  prevail,  not  only — ^but  that  it  wnl  prevail  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  I  declare  to  God  that  it  is  in  no  reference  to  the  question  of  represen- 
tation— a  question  which,  because  it  could  not  be  well  settled,  has  been  very  wisely 
sunk — that  1  speak  with  ardour  on  this  subject.  I  will  be  the  last  to  ffive  up  the  ques- 
tion :  and  Sir,  if  Virginia  could  be  base  and  recreant  enough  to  give  it  up,  she  would 
be  forced  on  by  the  bayonets  of  her  Southern  neighbours : — Yes,  Sir,  she  would  be 
forced  to  fight — from  cowardice,  if  not  from  gallantry.  Sir,  she  can't  give  it  up.  If 
she  does,  she  lays  the  axe  at  once  to  the  root  of  all  the  slave  propertv  in  the  Common- 
wealth, r    r     J 

Mr.  Summers  said,  he  rose  to  disclaim  the  imputation  of  being  an  aboUtlonist.  He 
was  none. 

FMr.  Randolph  interposed.  Sur,  I  have  not  imputed  it  to  the  gentleman— I  bad  no 
re^rence  to  him— I  do  not  charge  him  with  any  such  thing.] 

«Hv  w  ^"'"'"*"  ■*"**'  ^®  ^^^  risen,  not  only  to  make  the  disclaimer  to  which  he  had 
aavened,  (as  no  one  more  earnestly  deprecated  the  evils  which  might  ariae  fimn  mis 
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guided  zeal  on  this  rabject  than  ha  did^)  bat  for  the  par|>08e  of  deprecating  the  pre- 
sent nioTement.  The  vote  on  this  question,  he  Boid,  might  five  rise  to  an  opinion 
that  a  part  of  the  State  was  willing  to  give  up  this  principle  of  representation  in  the 
Genei^  Government ;  and  he  wished  to  avoid  such  deductions,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned: Highly  as  he  prized  the  Union,  he  would  give  it  up  rather  than  surrender 
this  indemnity  ior  the  concession  made  by  Virginia:  he  opposed  the  amendment  on 
the  ground  that  we  could  not  superadd  provisions  to  those  contained  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  that  for  the  reasons  which  he 
had  given,  he  would  not  if  thb  objection  was  removed. 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  they  were  not  there  to  alter  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  sworn  to  support  it,  and  until  it  was  altered  he  should  support  it  as  it  stood. 
He  must  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Johnson  rose  to  suggest  to  the  mover  so  to  modify  the  amendment  as  to  make 
it  refer  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  it  now  existed.  There  was  a  power 
by  which  it  might  be  changed,  however  little  probability  there  might  be  of  such  an 
event.  He  considered  the  ouestion  as  one  of  little  consequence,  but  it  would  be  as 
well  to  remove  objections.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  add  a  proviso  to  cover  any  change 
in  the  Federal  Constitution  ? 

Mr.  Cabell  said,  in  supporting  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Culpeper,  (Mr. 
Green,)  I  am  not  governed  by  any  threat,  or  the  fear  of  the  rod  held  in  terrorem  bver 
my  head,  by  any  gentleman,  however  eminently  distinguished.  I  am  actuated  by  a 
regard  to  the  principles  which  have  hitherto,  and  will  hereafter  continue  to  guide  my 
public  conduct.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  on  this  floor,  several  gentlemen,  witn 
whom  I  formerly  served  in  the  State  Legislature,  who  can  attest,  1  believe  i  may 
safely  say,  the  mrmness  and  decision  at  least,  with  which  I  recorded  my  vote  by  thie 
side  of  their's  in  maintenance,  as  we  thought,  of  the  violated  "  rights"  of  the  "  States." 
And  Sir,  be  assured,  that  in  any  question,  as  between  tlie  United  States,  and  the  land 
of  my  nativity,  ^'  if  I  do  not  put  my  foot  as  far  as  who  goes  farthest,"  I  am  most  e^- 
gioualy  mistaken.  I  have  seen  with  regret,  in  the  progress  of  our  sewion,  various 
propositions  made  with  a  design  to  introduce  into  our  organic  law,  several  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  one  of  the  very  last  Constitutions  which 
I  would  select,  as  a  model  fit  for 'our  imitation.  The  support,  therefore,  which  I  owe 
to  this  proposition,  is  the  result  of  the  conscientious  convictions  of  my  own  judgment. 
I  am  gratified  by  iJie  opportunity  now  afforded,  to  place  the  question  involved  m  this 
proposition,  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy ,  a  result  which  I  anticipate  from  engrail- 
ing it  into  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  said  **  that  a  gentle  hand  leads  an  elephant 
by  a  hair ;"  1  too,  may  be  led.  Sir,  but  I  must  be  pardoned  for  disclaiming  the  idea  of 
bein^  dragooned  into  measures.  The  position  I  occupy  in  relation  to  the  parties  by 
which  this  House  has  been  divided — the  support  I  have  conscientiouely  eiven  to  the 
'*  White  Basis"— one  which  had,  in  my  opinion,  no  connection  with  the  matter  in 
hand — a  question,  which  has  not  been,  nor  never  will  be  "  sunk,"  till  the  heart  of  man 
becomes  obdurate  from  corruption,  and  until  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  extinguished  in  this 
land — all  these  considerations  unite  to  render  it  a  duty  to  myself,  without  the  slightest 
intention  to  use  language  olfensive  to  any  other  genUeman,  to  make  this  explanation 
of  my  motives. 

The  question  was  now  taken,  and  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

Axjes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Mamhall  of  Richmond, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Mason  of  Southamp- 
ton, Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  J^igh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable, 
Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour 
of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby, 
Campbell  of  Bedford,  Clay  tor,  Saunders,  Branch,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart, 
Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly, 
Upshur  and  Perrin — CO. 

J^oes — Messrs.  Anderson,  Cofifman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Smith,  Miller, 
Baxter^  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of 
Frederick,  Navlor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of 
VV^ashington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Sum- 
mers, See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke  and  Wilson — 35. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Green  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Chapman  moved  to  amend  the  twenty-sixth  section  by  adding  as  follows : 

"  Provided  the  said  Judges  continue  to  hold  such  Courts,  and  pertbrm  such  duties 
as  shall  be  aasif  ned  them  by  law ;  but  if  any  Judge  shall  fail  to  hold  any  such  Court, 
or  perform  such  duties,  except  from  sickness  or  other  cause  beyond  his  controul^a  de- 
duction mB.j  be  made  from  his  salary.  And  such  deduction  shall  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  his  whole  salary,  that  the  services  unperformed  would  bear  to  the  wnole 
services  required  to  be  performed,  and  the  Legislature  shall  make  provision  by  law  to 
aaeertain  the  amount  ot  the  deduction  proper  to  be  made  in  any  such  case." 
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Mb.  Cbafmar  addressed  the  ConyentioD  as  follows : 

Mr.  President, — This  proposition  is  not  offered  through  any  prejudice  or  excited 
feelings  which  I  have  towards  the  Judges.  So  iar  from  it,  that  1  consider  it  the  mast 
important  department  of  our  government.  It  is  this  department  which  prot^pts  the 
weak  from  the  violence  of  the  strong,  the  simple  from  the  snares  of  the  crafly .  It  is 
this  department  which  protects  our  lives,  our  liberties,  our  properties,  and  our  repu- 
tations. Against  such  a  department  of  the  government,  I  could  not,  therefore,  en- 
tertain unjust  prejudices.  I  believe  there  is  no  member  of  the  Convention  who 
would  more  willingly  see  the  Judges  made  so  independent,  that  they  could  not  by 
public  clamor,  or  political  excitement,  be  induced  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  recti- 
tude. Tet  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  the  Judges  ought  to  be  made  much  more 
responsible  to  the  people  than  they  are  under  the  existing  Constitution.  I  should  be 
willing  to  provide  them  ample  salaries,  which  should  not  be  diminished  durine  their 
continuance  in  office,  provided  they  performed  the  duties  assigned  to  them.  1  admit 
the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  but  I  should  expect  a  quid  pro  quo.  In  many  cases 
where  a  Judge  should  neglect  to  perform  the  duties  for  which  his  salary  was  intended 
to  pay  him,  I  think  it  would  be  unjust  for  him  to  take  the  salary,  and  leave  the  busi- 
ness of  the  people  undone.  I  have  at  this  place,  and  elsewhere,  heard  much  com- 
plaint afainst  the  Judges  on  the  principle  that  they  would  receive  the  people's  mo- 
ney and  neglect  to  perform  the  people's  business ;  that  they  would  receive  their  sala- 
ries whether  they  perform  their  duties  or  not.  The  amendment  I  have  offered  will 
ffo  to  prevent  this  state  of  things.  Whenever  a  Judge  is  diligent  and  will  perform 
bis  duties  as  far  as  he  is  able,  tliis  clause  of  the  Constitution  would  have  no  operation 
on  him.  All  that  I  would  ask  is,  that  he  should  perform  the  services  expected  from 
him,  and  then  receive  his  mone^,  but  not  to  receive  his  money  and  not  perform  ser- 
vices therefor,  which  would  be  in  his  power  to  perform.  If  a  Judge  should  be  sick 
and  unable  from  anv  cause  beyond  his  control  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him, 
the  proposed  amendment  still  allows  him  to  draw  his  full  salary;  but  if  a  Judge  should 
rise  in  the  morning  and  the  weather  being  disagreeable  or  wet,  and  he  should  deter- 
mine that  the  weather  is  rather  too  bad  to  turn  out,  and  if  on  the  same  day  hundreds 
should  be  attending  at  the  court- house  waiting  for  the  Judge  to  hold  his  court — I 
should  say  under  these  circumstances,  there  ought  to  be  a  deduction  from  his  salary. 
Or  if  a  Judge  was  to  start  to  court,  and  come  to  a  water-course  a  little  up,  which  bj 
travelling  twenty  miles  he  could  go  round  the  head  of,  or  by  travelling  eight  or  ten 
miles  out  of  his  way,  he  could  get  to  a  place  where  he  might  croes  with  safety,  and 
when  many  others  had  crossed  in  order  to  get  to  court,  if  the  Judge  was  to  turn  back 
and  fail  to  hold  a  court,  1  would  say  that  a  deduction  from  his  salary  ought  to  be 
made  in  such  a  case.  I  would  state  another  case :  Suppose  a  court  should  be  established 
to  consist  of  five  Judges,  any  three  of  whom  should  form  a  court  to  proceed  to  business, 
and  one  or  two  of  them  were  to  remain  at  home  attending  to  their  domestic  concerns, 
expecting  the  other  three  to  ^o  on  and  do  the  business.  I  should  think  in  such  a 
case,  there  ought  to  be  a  deduction  made  from  the  salary  of  those  Judges  who  re- 
mained at  home.  Or,  Sir,  take  our  Court  of  Appeals  as  an  example.  This  Court  is 
formed  of  five  Judges,  three  of  whom  may  form  a  court  to  do  business.  Suppose 
one  of  these  Judges  was  to  remain  at  home,  when  it  was  in  His  power  to  attend,  and 
let  the  other  four  go  on  in  deciding  the  causes ;  the  court  take  up  two  causes,  depend- 
ing on  the  same  principle,  but  decided  in  the  Inferior  Courts  directly  in  opposition 
and  contradiction  of  each  other.  The  four  Judges  differ  in  opinion,  and  are  equally 
divided.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  That  both  judgments  of  the  Inferior  Court 
stand  affirmed,  although  the  decisions  of  the  Inferior  Courts  were  directly  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other.  In  examining  the  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
I  have  frequently  observed,  that  where  causes  of  much  importance  had  been  decided, 
there  would  be  a  note  by  the  Reporter  that  such  a  Judge  was  absent,  and  such  another 
Judge  was  absent,  and  sometimes  it  is  stated  that  the  judce  is  absent  from  indisposi- 
tion, distinguishing  it  from  the  other  case  where  it  would  seem  he  was  not  absent 
from  indisposition.  There  is  something  wrong  in  this;  the  ftiult  is  either  in  the  law 
or  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  let  it  proceed  from  what  cause  it  may,  the  peo- 
ple feel  the  evil  of  the  great  delay  in  deciding  causes  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  if 
possible,  the  corrective  ought  to  be  applied.  I  think  if  we  advert  to  what  has  taken 
place  in  our  General  Court,  the  propriety  of  the  provisions  I  have  proposed  will  stiU 
De  more  manifest.  The  General  Courtis  required  to  meet  twice  a  year  in  Richmond 
to  hold  a  court  for  the  trial  of  Commonwealth's  business,  and  to  determine  on  points 
of  law  adjourned  from  the  Superior  Courts  for  novelty  and  difficulty,  and  certify 
their  opinion  to  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law.  Where  a  point  is  adjourned  in  a  crimi- 
nal case,  the  prisoner  remains  In  jail  until  the  decision  of  the  Generaf  Court  is  certi- 
fied to  the  Superior  Court  of  Law :  the  law  requires  that  a  majority  of  all  the  Judges 
shall  be  present  to  decide  a  law  point  in  a  criminal  case,  where  the  life  of  a  bunuui 
being  may  depend  on  the  decision.  We  know,  that  in  the  Genera]  Court  it  his  fte- 
quenUy  occurred  that  a  majority  of  the  Judges  have  fkiled  to  attend  the  court  as  W- 
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quired  by  law ;  in  such  a  case,  the  prisoner  whose  case  is  adjourned  to  the  General 
Court,  mast  lie  in  jail  until  it  may  be  convenient  for  a  majority  of  the  Judges  of  the 
General  Court  to  attend  and  decide  the  case  adjourned  for  their  decision,  I  think  it 
has  seldom,  perhaps  it  never  has  happened,  that  a  majority  of  the  Judges  have  been 
sick  at  the  same  time,  and  unable  to  attend  the  Greneral  Court  from  that  cause.  Yet, 
Mr.  President,  you  know  cases  have  happened,  tliat  in  consequence  of  a  majority  of 
the  Judges  of  the  General  Court  having  failed  to  attend,  prisoners  have  been  confined 
in  jail  from  term  to  term  without  a  trial :  you  know  in  the  case  of  Benjamin  Kee- 
wood,  who  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  The  case  was  adjourned  to  the 
General  Court,  as  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Law,  where  the  indictment  was 
found  against  him,  had  omitted  to  make  any  entry  on  the  record  of  the  finding  such 
indictment,  which  omission  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Jud^e  until  aAer  the 
adjournment  of  the  court.  The  case  was  afterwards  adjourned  to  the  General 
Court,  to  decide  whether  an  indictment  had  been  found  against  him  for  murder, 
as  no  entry  appeared  on  the  record.  A  majority  of  the  Judges  of  the  General  Court 
fiuled  to  attend  at  the  first  term — at  the  next  term  th»  case  was  continued,  and  ulti- 
mately the  General  Court  decided  that  no  indictment  had  been  found  a^inst  him ; 
and  at  about  the  expiration  of  three  years  confinement  in  jail,  he  was  discharged,  it 
being  decided  that  as  he  had  been  confined  until  the  third  term  of  the  court  had 
passed,  that  he  could  not  be  indicted  afterwards,  and  the  murderer  of  his  wife  esca- 
ped the  punishment  due  to  his  crime.  I  think  the  amendment  proposed  would  be 
well  adapted  to  such  cases  as  I  have  mentioned.  If  the  law  makes  it  the  dutv  of  the 
Judges  of  tlie  General  Court  to  attend  and  hold  the  court,  I  ask  if  it  would  be  right 
for  them  to  draw  their  whole  salary,  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  had  performed  all  the 
duties  assigned  them  by  law  ? 

Again ;  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  whenever  this  Cons|itution  shall  go  into 
operation,  that  there  will  be  some  change  in  the  Circuit  Courts.  They  will  probably 
be  given  chencery  as  well  as  common  law  jurisdiction,  and,  perhaps,  two  assigned  to 
a  circuit  I  would  wish  to  see  such  a  provision  in  the  Constitution,  as  would  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  Judges  from  making  arrangements  between  themselves 
that  you  shall  attend  mat  court,  and  I  will  attend  this.  I  hove  seen  something  of 
this,  when  the  old  District  Courts  were  in  operatiun.  Two  Judges  would  be  directed 
to  attend  several  District  Courts — for  instance,  at  Washington,  the  Sweet  Springs, 
and  perhaps  some  other  places.  It  fi'equentlv  happened  that  both  the  Judges  would 
attend  at  the  Washington  District  Court,  from  thence  they  were  to  come  Ur  the 
Sweet  Springs  *,  but  unless  a  prisoner  should  be  there,  which  required  the  presence 
of  the  two  Jodfes  to  try  him,  it  frequently  occurred  that  the  court  at  the  Sweet 
Springs  would  be  holden  by  one  Judge  only,  the  other  Judge  at  that  time,  being  on 
his  way  home,  or,  perhaps,  by  agreement  to  attend  at  some  other  court,  which  ought 
to  have  been  holden  by  two  Judges.  1  well  recollect  that  when  I  applied  for  license 
to  practice  law,  I  attended  at  the  Sweet  Springs  District  Court:  1  found  only  one 
Judge  there,  and  was  informed  that  the  other  was  on  his  way  home.  After  being  ex- 
amined by  the  Judge  at  the  Sweet  Springs,  I  then  pursued  after  the  other  Jud^e.  and 
overtook  him  before  he  got  home,  and  was  examined  by  him.  Cases  of  this  kind 
have  induced  me  to  think,  that  such  a  provision  as  I  have  proposed,  ought  to  be  en-^ 
grafted  in  the  Constitution  ;  and  then  the  Judges  themselves  would  feel  it  their  in-' 
texest  to  attend  diligently  to  all  their  courts,  to  prevent  a  reduction  from  their  sala- 
ries. How,  Sir,  is  this  provision  to  operate  ?  Not  to  the  iniury  of  a  diligent  and 
fgithful  Judge,  for  he  would  always  draw  his  full  salary.  Such  a  provision  as  I  now 
propose,  if  it  hod  been  in  the  old  Constitution,  I  know,  would  have  had  no  effect  on 
the  very  diligent  Judge,  who  presides  over  the  circuit  in  which  I  live.  That  Judge 
(I  mean  Judge  Allen,)  has  presided  in  that  circuit  for  eighteen  years.  Three  of  the 
courts  in  his  circuit  I  have  regularly  attended— and,  Sir,  m  the  course  of  the  eighteen 
years  he  has  never  missed  a  single  court.  Yes,  Sir,  he  has  not  only  attendeocourt, 
but  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  would  go  on  the  bench,  and  never  leave  it  until  4 
in  the  evening,  unless  the  business  set  for  the  day  was  got  through  before  that  hour. 
Indeed^  Sir,  I  have  frequently  known  that  Judge  to  take  his  seat  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  remain  on  the  bench  until  9  o'clock  at  night,  without  any  intermission 
or  recess  of  the  court.  For  such  a  Judge  as  this,  the  amendment  proposed  holds  out 
no  terrors. 

I  have  also  attended  two  of  the  courts  of  an  adjoining  circuit,  where  Judge  John- 
ston presides.  Wythe,  one  of  the  counties,  I  have  attended  for  eighteen  years— 
Grayson,  not  so  long.  But,  during  the  time  I  have  attended  those  courts,  that  Judge 
has  never  fiiiled  to  hold  his  courts,  except  last  spring,  in  the  county  of  Grayson. 
The  Judge  had  come  on  to  Wythe  court,  where  be  had  a  violent  attack  of  disease, 
and  was  unable  to  get  to  Grayson  court.  Consequently,  on  him,  the  amendment 
proposed  would  have  no  effect. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  it  to  be  ascertained,  whether  a  Judge  has  nuled  im- 
properly to  attend  his  courts  ?    I  reply,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  wisdom  of  the 
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Legiilature  can  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  that  fact  can  be  correctlj^  ascertaiiicd. 
But,  I  do  not  think  the  task  would  be  a  difficult  one.    I  would  make  it  the  datjr  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Law  to  certify  to  the  Auditor  of  Public  AcconntB, 
that  the  Judge  had  failed  to  attend  his  court.    The  Clerk  should  certify  the  same  fact 
lo  his  County  Court.     And  if  the  Judge,  by  his  own  affidavit,  or  the  affidavits  of 
others,  could  shew  to  the  County  Court,  that  he  was  prevented  by  sickness,  or  othor 
cause  beyond  his  controul,  from  attending  his  court,  the  County  Court  should  certify- 
that  fact  to  the  Auditor ;  in  which  case,  no  deduction  should  be  made  from  his  sahiry. 
But,  if  the  County  Court  should  be  of  opinion,  that  the  Judge  had  fiiiled  to  shevr 
good  cause  for  failmg  to  attend  bis  court,  they  should  certify  that  fact  to  the  Auditor, 
and  a  deduction  should  be  made  in  such  case.     A  similar  mode  might  be  adopted,  as 
it  respects  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.    The  Legislature,  directing  that  tri- 
bunal, should  make  the  necessary  enquiry  into  the  failure  of  the  Judge  to  attend  his 
court. 

The  plan  I  have  proposed,  that  the  Judges  should  be  paid  according  to  the  services 
they  perform,  is  not  without  an  example.  Some  of  our  sister  States  have  adopted  a 
similar  principle.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  Judges  receive 
a  certain  sum  for  each  court  they  may  hold ;  but,  if  they  fail  to  hold  a  court,  a  de- 
duction is  made  from  their  pay  for  such  failure.  It  may  be  said,  there  is  a  proviaon 
now  in  the  Constitution,  authorising  the  Legislature,  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  pre- 
sent eoncurrinff  therein,  to  remove  a  Judge  for  a  failure  to  do  his  duty,  or  for  ne- 
glecting to  do  me  business  assigned  to  him,  or  for  any  other  cause.  I  think  it  seldom 
or  ever  would  happen,  that  a  Judge  would  be  removed  for  these  omissions  to  perform 
his  duty  that  I  have  mentioned.  It  must  be  a  very  glaring  act  of  impropriety  in  a 
Jud^e  that  would  induce  two-thirds  of  the  Legislature  to  turn  him  out  of  office.  It 
would  be  a  very  painful  duty  for  any  Legislature  to  perform.  We  know  what  sym- 
pathy and  commiseration  would  be  excited  in  fiivour  of  a  Judge  who  had  spent  a 
urge  portion  of  his  life-time  in  the  public  service.  Such  would  be  the  sympathy  and 
'  commiseration,  that  the  Legislature  would  always  be  inclined  to  overlook  small  fai- 
lures, rather  than  disgrace  a  Judge  by  removing  him  from  office.  I  therefore  think, 
that  the  clause  incorporated  into  the  Constitution,  authorising  two-thirds  of  the  Le- 
gislature to  remove  a  Judge,  would  not  have  the  desired  effisct,  and  accompJiiih  the 
end  I  have  in  view.  The  principle  I  contend  for,  is  a  principle  of  immutable  iusticoy 
that  no  man  shall  receive  sometning  for  nothing ;  that  no  man  Bhall  receive  his  pay 
witlKHit  performing  the  services  for  which  the  pay  was  to  be  ^ven,  if  in  his  power 
to  perform  them.    This  would  be  doin^  justice  to  the  people  ana  justice  to  the  Judge. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  delayed  offi^rmg  this  amendment,  with  a  hope,  that  some 
other  gentleman  of  this  Convention,  much  abler  than  myself,  and  who  would  be  much 
better  calculated  to  do  iustice  to  this  important  subject  than  I  am,  would  have  offered 
a  similar  proposition ;  but  no  ^ntleman  having  done  so,  I  felt  myself  constrained , 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  submit  this  proposition  of  amendment.  I  am  aware,  that 
many  gentlemen  differ  from  me  in  opinion  on  this  subject ;  but  believing  the  prin-  ^ 
ciple  correct,  I  am  willing  that  the  world  shall  know  my  vote  on  this  subject.  I  unll, 
therefore,  ask  for  the  ayes  and  noes  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  gentlemen  need  not  be  alarmed :  they  would  have  no  Judges  to 
remove  after  this  day  :  he  meant  Judges,  not  men  fiUing  Judicial  stations. 

The  question  was  now  taken  bv  ayes  and  noes  and  decided  as  follows : 

^yeg — Messrs.  George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Chapman, 
Oglesby,  Campbell  of  Bedford  and  Cabell — 8. 

JVoM — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leiffh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnaz,  Dromgoole,  Alexander^  Groode,  Marshall  of  Riclunond,  Ty^^^'i 
Nicholas,  Clopton^  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson, 
M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Clai- 
borne, Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard, 
Holladay,  Mercer,  Fitzhuffh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of 
Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Roane,  Taylor  of  Carcmne,  Morris, 
Gkmett,  Cloyd,  Mathews,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of 
Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell, 
Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Clayior,  Saunders,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Stuart,  Plea- 
eanto,  Gordon,  Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Up* 
flhnr  and  Perrin — 87.  • 

So  Mr.  Chapman's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Cooke  now  moved  to  add  the  following  as  a  separate  article : 

**  I.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  existing  GkiTemment. 
«o  soon  as  all  the  returns  required  by  the  twentieth  section  of  the  act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  entitled,  "  an  act  to  organize  a  Convention,!.'  shall  have  been  made,  if  it 
shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  ^ven  is  for  ratifying  this  amended  Con- 
stitution, forthwith  to  make  proclamation  of  Uie  fact. 
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"  II.  And  it  shall  moreover  be  the  dut^  of  the  Executive  Department,  in  and  by 
snch  proclamation,  to  command  the  sberifls  and  other  officers,  directed  by  law  to  hold 
and  superintend  elections,  under  the  penalty  of  dollars  for  foiling  to  obey  such 

command,  to  open  polls  in  their  respective  counties,  cities,  towns  and  ooroughs,  and 
in  the  election  districts  estabhshed  bv  law  in  their  respective  counties,  on  the 

,  for  the  election  of  a  Delegate  or  Delegates,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
represent  the  counties,  towns,  boroughs  and  districts,  respectively  mentioned  and 
described  in  the  third  article  of  this  Constitution,  and  of  a  Senator  to  represent  each 
of  the  Senatorial  districts  described  in  tlie  fourth  article. 

**  III.  So  soon  as  the  said  election  of  Delegates  and  Senators  shall  have  been  made, 
the  previouslv  existing  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  elected  under  the  old  Con- 
stitution, shall  cease  to  have  legal  and  constitutional  existence. 

"IV.  Should  any  of  the  contingencies  herein  before  mentioned,  render  it  necessary 
or  proper  to  convene  a  General  Assembly,  ailer  such  election  shall  have  been  made, 
and  before  the  time  herein  afler  appointed  for  the  first  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  under  this  amended  Constitution,  the  new  General  Assembly 
shall  be  convened  by  the  Executive  DepsOrtment  holding  its  power  and  authority  under 
the  old  Constitution. 

"  V.  The  first  regular  General  Assembly  under  this  amended  Constitution,  shall 
convene  and  assemble  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  on  the 

"  VI.  The  powers  and  duties  of  tlie  Executive  Department  under  the  old  Consti- 
tution, shall  cease  and  determine,  and  those  of  the  Executive  Department  under  the 
new  Constitution,  shall  commence  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  commencement  of  the 
first  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  elected  under  the  new  Constitution. 

"  Vfl.  All  officers,  whether  civil  or  miUtary,  holding  their  offices  under  the  old 
Constitution,  whose  cases  are  not  herein  provided  for,  shall  continue  to  hold  their 
offices  under  the  new  Constitution,  by  the  same  tenure,  and  for  the  same  time,  as 
under  the  old  Constitution. 

"  VIII.  All  the  Courts  of  Justice  now  existing  in  this  Commonwealth,  shall  con- 
tinue with  the  same  jurisdiction  as  heretofore,  imtil  the  said  courts  shall  have  been 
modified  or  abolished,  or  the  jurisdiction  tliereof  modified  or  taken  away,  by  an  act  or 
acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  made  under  the  restrictions  and  limitations  herein  be- 
fore provided." 

He  added  a  few  words  in  explanation. 

Mr.  Johnson  expressed  a  doubt,  whetlier  the  Convention  had  a  right  to  provide  a 
different  mode  for  carrying  the  Constitution  into  effect,  than  tliat  appointed  by  law ; 
and  also,  if  they  had,  whe&er  it  ought  to  be  lefl  to  the  Executive,  rather  than  to  the 
Legislature,  to  surrender  up  the  old  Government  to  the  new.  That  these  questions 
might  be  considered,  he  moved  an  adjournment,  but  withdrew  the  motion  at  the  re- 
quest of 

Mr.  Coalter,  who  suggested  a  difficulty  in  case  the  Constitution  should  be  adopted 
by  a  single  vote,  and  that  vote  be  disputed,  to  whom  was  the  question  to  be  referred  ? 
To  freeholders  ?  To  house-keepers  ?  He  asked  if  the  Convention  had  not  power  to 
require  a  given  majority,  in  order  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  .**  lie  should 
be  very  imwilling  to  leave  it  to  a  bare  majority  of  one. 

Mr.  Johnson  now  renewed  his  motion,  and  the  House  adjourned  to  11  o'clock  to- 
mori;ow. 


WEDNESDAY,  January  13, 1830. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  and  was  opened  witli  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Croes  of  Uie  Episcopal  Church. 

The  question  lyin^  over  from  yesterday,  was  on  striking  out  the  thirty-first  article  of 
the  draughted  Constitution,  which  is  in  tlie  following  words : 

"  XXXI.  The  Executive  Department  of  the  Govermnent  shall  remain  as  at  pre- 
sent organized,  and  the  Governor  and  Privy  Councillors  shall  continue  in  office  until 
a  Governor,  elected  under  this  Constitution,  shall  come  into  office :  and  all  other  per- 
sons in  office  when  this  Constitution  shall  be  adopted,  except  as  is  herein  otherwise 
expressly  directed,  shall  continue  in  office  till  successors  shall  be  appointed,  or  the  law 
shall  otherwise  provide  :  and  all  the  Courts  of  Justice  now  exbtin^,  shall  continue 
with  their  present  jurisdiction,  until  and  except  so  far  as  the  Judiciiu  system  may  or 
shall  be  hereafler  otherwise  organized  by  the  Legislature." 

And  on  appending  to  the  Constitution  the  following  article : 

"  II.  And  it  shall  moreover  be  the  d\xW  of  the  Executive  Department,  i^  and  by 
such  proclamation,  to  command  tlie  sherifiis  and  other  officers,  directed  by  law  to  hold 
and  superintend  elections,  under  the  penalty  of  dollars  for  iailing  to  obey  scusli 
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command ,  to  open  polls  in  their  respective  counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughsi  and 
in  the  election  districts  established  by  law  in  their  respective  counties,  on  the 

)  for  the  election  of  a  Delegate  or  Delegates,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  re- 
present the  counties,  towns,  boroaghs  and  districts,  respectively  mentioned  and  de- 
•ciibed  in  the  third  article  of  this  Constitution,  and  of  a  Senator  to  represent  each  o£ 
the  Senatorial  districts  described  in  the  fourth  article." 

The  question  being  on  filling  the  blanks  in  this  article,  Mr.  Cooke  moved  to  fill  the 
first  blank,  relating  to  the  Hne  of  the  sheriff,  with  **  $5,000." 

Mr.  Wilson  proposed  to  fill  it  with  "  $  1,000." 

Mr.  Scott  expressed  a  doubt  of  the  authority  of  the  Convention  to  pass  any  finml 
law.  The  act  of  Assembly  under  which  they  were  acting,  ^ve  them  no  such  autho- 
rity ;  and  as  he  understood  it,  this  clause  was  to  operate  before  any  final  action  of  the 
people  on  the  Constitution.     If  so,  they  certainly  had  no  authority  to  tnfiict  any  fine. 

Mr.  Cooke  explained.  The  fine  was  not  to  be  exacted  until  afler  the  people  should 
have  accepted  the  Constitution — and  their  act  would  give  validity  to  the  provision, 
let  it  exact  what  it  might. 

Mr.  Scott  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cooke  was  agreed  to — 
Ayes  50. 

So  the  first  blank  was  filled  with  "  $5,000." 

Mr.  Cooke  now  moved  to  fill  the  second  blank  with  these  words :  **  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November  of  the  present  ^ear." 

A  desultory  debate  arose  on  this  motion,  in  which  Messrs.  Bayly,  Claytor,  Stanard, 
Venable,  Randolph  and  Scott  took  part.  Mr.  Cooke's  motion  was  lost,  and  afler  se- 
veral other  periods  were  proposed,  the  blank  was  finally  agreed  to  be  filled  with  *'  the 
respective  court  days  in  Uie  month  of  November." 

[Mr.  Randolph's  argument  for  preferring  November  to  October,  was,  that  it  was 
the  feast  of  new  corn — all  were  then  in  me  enjoyment  of  plenty — and  a  man  felt 
more  independent  and  more  respectable  who  had  com  in  his  crib,  than  a  man  who 
had  corn  to  buv.] 

The  third  blank  was  filled,  on  Mr.  Cooke's  motion,  with  "  the  first  Monday  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1831." 

The  question  then  recurred  on  agreeing  to  the  article  as  thus  amended. 

Mr.  \Vilson  requested,  that  the  question  might  be  divided,  and  put  separately  on 
the  several  clauses  of  Mr.  Cooke's  proposition,  seriatim. 

The  question  was  accordingly  first  propounded  on  the  first  clause  as  amended. 

Mr.  Giles  enquired  if  it  was  the  intention  of  tlie  mover,  that  the  election  should 
be  held  and  completed  on  the  first  day  ?  If  not,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  existing 
law  under  the  present  Constitution. 

Mr.  Cooke  replied,  that  all  laws  which  the  new  Constitution  did  not  supersede, 
would,  of  course,  remain  in  full  force,  and  that  law  among  the  rest  The  sheriff* 
would  hold  the  elections  just  as  he  did  at  present 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  that  he  had  no  obiection  to  the  details  of  the  proposition,  if  the 
House  should  be  of  opinion  that  it  ougnt  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  carrying  the  Con- 
stitution into  efiect,  and  to  confer  the  duty  on  the  Executive  instead  of  on  the  Lgis- 
lature.  He  was,  however,  strongly  under  the  impression  that  it  was  neither  necessary 
nor  proper  for  the  Convention  to  make  any  provision  on  the  subject.  The  act  of  the 
Assembly  was  the  charter  of  all  their  rights  as  a  Convention.  It  contemplated,  inost 
clearly,  the  conferring  on  them  no  other  power  than  to  prepare  amendments  to  the 
old  Constitution,  or  a  new  Constitution  in  lieu  of  it.  Tnat  was  the  whole  extent  of 
their  authoritv.  When  that  duty  had  been  performed,  the  same  act  declared  how  their 
work  should  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  how  it  should  be  ratified.  If  he  was 
correct  in  that  view,  the  whole  of  the  present  article  was  a  work  of  supererogation 
entirely.  ^Mr.  J.  here  quoted  the  act  at  large.)  To  him  it  appeared  that  that  act 
prescribed  m  the  first  place  the  duty  of  tlie  Convention,  then  the  manner  in  which 
the  new  Constitution  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  next  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  to  receive  its  ratification  if  they  should  approve  it.  There  was  nothing  led  for 
them  to  do  on  the  latter  part  of  the  subject.  They  had  no  authority  to  repeal  any 
part  of  the  old  Constitution. 

But  if  it  were  otherwise,  he  asked  whether  the  provisions  in  the  act  were  not  am- 
ple, and  whether  they  were  not  preferable  to  those  in  the  proposition  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Frederick  ?  The  difference  between  the  two,  was,  that  according  to  Uie  one 
the  Legislature  was  to  prescribe  the  details  for  the  first  election,  while  b^  the  other  the 
Convention  were  to  dispose  of  those  details,  and  were  to  dispense  with  coniwning 
any  extra  meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  all.  The  saving  of  that  expense  Mras  certainlr 
our  object,  if  the  same  ends  could  as  well  be  attained  without  it ;  but  that  was  a  small 
item.  Was  it  not  more  fit  and  proper  that  the  Legislature  should  be  convened.^  The 
act  manifestly  intended  to  submit  to  the  existing  Government  as  now  organized  the 
^^k*^*'"*  whether  the  act  of  that  Government  had  been  answered  or  no  by  the  means 
It  had  pn«crib«l.     The  LegisUture  certainly  proposed  that  the  decision  of  that  q«ee- 
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tton  should  be  rabmitted  to  themselves  and  not  to  the  Executive  Department;  and  if 
so,  this  amendment  went  to  make  a  substantial  change  in  the  course  intended.  They 
were  referring  the  question  to  a  body  possessed  of  no  powers  to  send  for  persons  and 
paperSi  and  having  no  adequate  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Constitution  had 
Deen  accepted  bv  uie  people  or  not.  He  would  not  submit  any  question  of  such  a 
character  to  such  a  department  of  Government  The  solemnity  of  a  Le^blative  act 
was  required  in  order  to  pronounce  on  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  had  been  duly 
ratified,  should  a  doubt  be  started.  Should  it  be  affirmed,  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
State  the  question  on  the  acceptance  of  the  new  Constitution  had  been  submitted  to 
people  of  all  descriptions  that  chose  to  vote,  and  not  to  the  qualified  voters  merely, 
the  Legislature  would  have  the  necessary  power  to  enquire  into  the  matter — to  obtam 
proof,  and  definitively  to  decide  on  matters  of  fact,  connected  with  the  question. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  under  that  provision  of  the  act,  which  empowers  the 
Governor  to  convene  the  Legislature,  on  ascertaining  that  the  Constitution  had  been 
adopted  by  the  people,  the  question  was  decided.  But,  he  thought  otherwise.  Some- 
body must  have  been  appointed  to  convene  the  Legislature,  and  in  so  doing,  the 
Ctovemor  acted  of  course  on  mere  prima  fade  evidence,  on  which  he  was  to  convene 
that  body,  which  constituted  the  mud  tribunal  of  the  nation.  They  alone  could 
properlv  settle  all  disputed  points  that  might  arise.  He  thought  it  infinitely  better  to 
leave  the  matter  as  the  act  had  provided,  since  there  might  be  great  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  any  decision  of  the  Convention  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Cooke  replied  :  The  first  question  for  the  Convention  to  settle  was,  whether  it 
was  expedient  to  take  the  course  he  proposed  .?  On  that  question,  he  presumed  there 
could  be  little  doubt.  It  would  save,  entirely,  the  whole  expense  of  an  extra  session 
of  the  Legislature  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  members.  No  man  who 
was  acquamted  with  the  m(^e  of  doing  businejM  in  Virginia,  who  was  aware  of  the 
ibndness  which  existed  for  talking  a  great  deal  before  much  was  done,  and  knew  the 
fitodus  operandi  usual  in  the  LcigisTature,  could  believe  thaf  this  extra  session  would  oc- 
oupv  less  than  at  least  thirty  days ;  and  that  must  cause  an  expense  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  at  least  ^  30,000.  To  save  this  money,  was  in  itself  confessedly  expedient. 
But  if  the  Convention  had  no  right  or  authority  to  prescribe  such  an  arrangement| 
then,  no  matter  how  expedient  it  might  be,  they,  of  course,  would  not  do  it. 

But  he  maintained  that  they  had  the  ri^ht.  The  first  act  of  Assembly  to  which  he 
referred  in  support  of  this  position  was,  that  of  31st  January,  1828,  wnich  declared 
how  the  sense  of  the  people  should  be  taken  as  to  the  expediency  of  holding  a  Con- 
vention. By  that  act  it  was  declared  that  the  Governor  was  to  report  to  theXeffisla- 
ture  what  was  the  people's  decision.  The  sense  of  the  people  was  accordingly  taken, 
and  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  majority  in  favour  of  calling  a  Convention.  The 
Legislature  then  enacted  a  law  assembling  the  Convention,  and  defining  to  some  ex- 
tent the  powers  it  was  to  possess.  He  admitted  this.  But  still  he  contended  that  the 
members  of  that  Convention,  as  the  representatives  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
had  a  perfect  right  to  recommend  to  the  people  a  departure  from  that  act.  The  terms 
of  the  law  were  not  so  narrow  as  to  preclude  them  from  consideringwhat  was  the 
best  mode  of  carrying  the  new  Constitution,  if  adopted,  into  efiect.  They  might  in- 
sert in  the  instrument  they  reported  to  the  people,  what  they  intended  to  recommend  , 
as  permanent  parts  of  the  Constitution,  and  they  mi^ht  also  recommend  to  the  peo- 
ple to  adopt  a  less  expensive  mode  of  carrying  its  provisions  into  efiect.  He  admitted, 
that  they  had  no  right  themselves  to  modify  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Assembly 
under  which  they  acted.  They  could  act  with  no  authority  in  any  thing  previous  to 
the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  by  the  people.  But  the  twenty-first  section  of 
that  act  referred  to  what  was  to  be  done  afler  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution ;  and 
the  question  was,  whether  it  was  not  competent  to  the  Convention  to  recommend  to 
the  people  to  modify  an  act  passed  by  a  few  of  their  own  servants,  by  the  old  Le^la- 
ture.'  That  was  the  question. 

But  it  was  contended  by  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  that  it  had 
been  the  obvious  intention  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  question  whether  a  maiority 
of  the  people  ratified  the  Constitution  or  no,  should  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
and  not  to  the  Executive.  He  could  not  see  in  the  act  any  thing  like  that.  The  act 
said  that  the  Executive  was  to  examine  that  question,  and  when  he  found  that  the 
Constitution  was  accepted,  he  was  to  convene  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  to 
carry  the  Constitution  into  efiect.  The  returns  of  the  votes  were  to  be  made  by 
sworn  officers :  and  they  were  to  be  submitted  to  a  sworn  Executive — persons  holding 
a  high  and  important  trust,  and  so  entrusted,  owing  to  their  claims  to  confidence  in 
the  community. 

The  act  assigned  it  to  such  citizens  to  examine  into  the  question  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  Constitution ;  and  if  from  that  examination  it  should  appear — appear  to  whom.' 
To  the  Executive  ?  that  a  majority  had  accepted  the  Constitution,  then  the  Executive 
was  to  convene  the  Legislature :  to  do  what  ?  To  examine  the  same  question  again .' 
No,  but  to  carry  the  Constitation  into  effect.    The  extra  Legislature  thua  convened, 
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had  no  power  to  do  any  thin^  whatever,  but  that :  thej  were  called  to  cany  the  Coa- 
stitation  into  efiect :  that  they  were  to  do,  and  that  only.  The  constraction  of  the 
gentleman  from  Augusta,  was  borne  out  by  the  words  of  the  act.  The  law  gave  to 
uie  Executive  and  the  Executive  alone,  the  power  of  determining  whether  a  majority 
of  the  people  had  voted  for  the  Constitution.  They  were  to  judge :  and  as  aoon  as 
they  had  determined,  the  act  commanded  them  to  convene  the  Legislature  to  carry 
the  instrument  into  operation.  The  Legislature  was  not  made  a  Court  of  Enquiry  to 
see  whether  the  determination  of  the  Executive  had  been  right  or  wrong.  They  had 
no  right  to  interfere,  till  the  question  of  ratification  had  been  determined.  And  the 
moment  it  was  duly  certified  that  the  people  had  ratified  the  new  Constitution,  froni 
that  moment  it  became  permanent — it  rode  over  the  nineteenth  section  and  all  other 
sections  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  became  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Mr. 
Cooke  concluded  by  expressing  his  hope,  that  this  mode  of  carrying  the  Constitution 
into  effect,  and  savmg  an  expense  of  $  30,000,  and  all  the  time  and  trouble  of  an  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature,  would  be  approved  by  the  Convention  and  by  them  re- 
commended to  the  people. 

Mr.  Powell  said,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  doubt  and  of  difficulty  how  far  the  Conven- 
tion had  power  to  enact  such  a  provision  as  was  now  proposed  to  them.  To  obviate 
the  difficulty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  save  expense,  he  would  submit  an  amendment^ 
tlie  effect  of  which  would  be  to  present  to  the  Assembly  now  in  session  a  copy  of  the 
Constitution,  wi<h  a  request  tliat  the  Assembly  would  provide  for  carrying  it  mto  e^ 
feet  on  its  adoption  by  the  people.  If  they  should  not  comply,  the  Convention  would 
but  be  thrown  back  on  the  original  law.  This  would  avoid  the  difficulty  of  an  extra 
session  and  effect  every  object  in  view. 

Mr.  Powell  then  submitted  the  followingr  amendment : 

*^  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  amended  Constitution,  be  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly  now  in  session,  and  that  the  General  Assembly  be  reouested  to  provide  by 
law  for  carrying  the  same  into  operation :  provided  said  amended  Constitution  shoold 
be  adopted  by  ue  qualified  voters  of  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  amended  Con- 
stitution.*' 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  he  had  been  ver^  forcibly  impressed  by  the  observationB  of  the 

gentleman  from  Aumista  upon  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick.  As  to 
le  amendment  of  the  other  gentleman  from  Frederick,  (Mr.  Powell,)  he  considered 
it  as  premature  (to  use  a  very  incorrect  mode  of  expression,  but  one  which  was  very 
fkmiliarly  employed  and  well  understood  ;)  he  supposed  it  to  have  been  urged  rather 
as  an  argument  against  the  adoption  of  the  proposition  of  the  first  genUeman.  He 
had  been  forcibly  impressed  by  the  observations  of  the  gentleman  from  Auj^usta. 
But  while  attending  to  him,  (as  he  always  did)  with  the  utmost  respect,  he  haabeen 
struck  with  this  difficulty :  By  whose  authority  did  the  Legislature  pass  the  very 
questionable  act — I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  question  it  at  present — under  which  we 
are  assembled  here  ?  By  the  autliority  of  their  constituents.  And  who  were  tlieir  con- 
stituents ?  The  freeholders  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  whose  authority  do  we  ait 
here  ?  Whence  is  our  power  ?  From  our  constituente.  And  who  are  our  constituenta? 
The  same  answer  must  be  given — the  freeholders  of  the  Commonwealth.  Now,  the 
freeholders  of  the  Commonwealth  having  given  their  sanction  to  the  very  question- 
'^  able  act  of  Uie  Legislature — I  refer  to  the  first  as  well  as  the  second  act  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Convention — and  deputed  us  here  to  propose  amendments  to  the  old  Con- 
stitution, or  the  draught  of  a  new  one — to  whom,  I  ask,  in  the  nature  of  things— did 
the  freeholders  suppose  the  new  Constitution  was  to  be  submitted  for  adoption  or  re- 
jection ?  Must  it  not  have  been  to  that  original  authority — to  that  source  and  fountain 
from  whence  is  derived  all  our  authority  as  a  Convention  ?  I  mean  to  themselves  ? 
Let  me  suppose  a  case :  A  majority  of  the  freeholders  of  Virginia — (Sir,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it — 1  do  not  believe  one  word — no  not  a  syllable  of  it)  the  freeholders  of  Vir- 
ffinia  have  consented — being  the  body  politic  of  Virginia — the  fountain  of  all  power 
m  Virginia — have  consented  that  a  Convention  shall  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vising amendments  to  the  existing  Constitution  or  proposing  a  new  C/onstitation  in 
its  stead.  Now,  Sir,  the  freeholders  of  Virginia  have  not  yet  decided — though  they 
have  decided  that  amendments  shall  be  proposed  to  them — that  with  worse  than  the 
stupidity  of  Esau,  they  shall  be  deprived  of  their  birthright  The  Convention  ore 
proposing  that  Uie  former  limits  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage  shall  be  extended— I  will 
say — ad  tndefinitnm.  Who  is  to  decide  on  this  question .''  Those  to  whom  we  propose 
to  extend  that  right.'  Unquestionably,  no :  no  more  than  the  people  of  Ohio  or  Penn- 
sylvania, have  a  right  to  decide  it.  They  have  no  right  whatever  :  they  have  not  a 
shadow  of  right. 

This  Convention  proposes  to  extend  the  Right  of  Suffrage  beyond  ite  former  limits 
and  circumscription.  Who  are  to  decide  on  the  question.'  They,  from  whom  the 
Legislature  and  the  Convention  both  derive  all  the  authority  they  possess,  and  tha 
latter,  all  the  authority  they  have  usurped — they,  from  whom  the  Legislature  derive 
all  the  power  Uiey  justly  had,  and  all  they  unjusUy  usurped— are  they  to  decide  ?  or 
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are  thoie  to  whom  we  propoee  to  extend  this  boon  ?  Do  you  not  see  the  palpable  in- 
justice— I  was  about  to  add — for  it  is  the  only  word  that  will  express  my  idea — ^the 
absurdity  of  this  thing?  Those  from  whom  we  derive  all  our  authority,  are  not  to  de- 
cide ;  but,  those  to  whom  the  power  is  to  be  given  which  we  have  hrst  taken  away 
from  those  to  whom  it  belonged.  1  ask  of  gentlemen  to  consider  this — I  beg  them  to 
ponder  well  upon  it — I  beseech  tliem  to  lay  it  to  their  hearts,  having  first  presented 
It  to  their  understandings.  The  instant  those  who  are  not  the  freeholders  of  Virginia, 
attempt  to  decide  upon  any  Constitution  we  may  propose,  one  has  as  good  a  right  to 
decide  as  another — the  moment  you  leave  tlie  land — the  freehold — there  is  no  stop- 
ping place — no  limit — no  line  of  demarcation — no  boundary.  So  far,  so  good ;  we  are 
Sroceeding  under  the  sanction  of  the  freeholders  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  we  can 
erive  no  power  from  her  Legislature  to  betray  those  freeholders — to  disavow  tliem 
— to  disfranchise  our  constituents. 

Sir,  if  the  freeholders  choose  to  say,  we  approve  of  what  you  propose,  there  is  an 
end — ^nothing  more  is  to  be  said.  But,  nobody  else  has  any  right  to  speak  in  the  mat- 
ter.    We  are  their  agents,  acting  under  their  sanction. 

One  word  as  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  who  sits  before 
me,  (Mr.  Powell.)  If  the  Convention  shSl  resolve  to  allow  others  than  freeholders 
to  decide  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  then  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  present  Legislature  should  act  in  the  case  :  but  they  will  have  to  act  as  usur- 
pers. So  long  as  you  conferred  the  suffrage  on  the  land — the  only  safe  foundation  of 
free  Grovernment,  in  a  landed  community — ^you  had  record  evidence  of  who  were 
qualified  voters;  but  now,  you  might  as  well  apply  to  Babel  or  to  Chaos  for  any  cer- 
tainty about  the  matter.  Sir,  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  done  justice  to  the  clear — the 
perfectly  clear  opinion  I  had  formed  on  this  subject,  while  the  gentleman  from  Au^s- 
ta  was  speaking.  Sir,  we  are  the  trustees  for  the  freeholders :  and  we  have  no  riffht 
to  betray  them.  We  act  by  their  authority  alone.  We  may  to  be  sure,  take  in  other 
persons,  besides  freeholders — ^violence  may  prevail.  The  kmgdom  of  heaven  suffer- 
eth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force — but  we  have  no  more  legal  authority 
than  Bonaparte,  or  Attila,  or  Ghengis  Khan :  it  will  be  the  law  of  force — and  the  law 
of  force  alone.  ♦ 

Mr.  Powell  observed,  that  the  gentleman  had  said  his  amendment  was  premature : 
if  BO,  that  of  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Cooke,)  must  be  premature  also.  But  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  as  premature  :  the  efiicacy  of  the  amendment  would  depend  on  the  event.  If 
the  Convention  depaKed  from  the  Act  of  Assembly  at  all,  it  must  be  at  some  period, 
and  why  not  now  ?  If  the  Constitution  should  be  rejected,  tliis  amendment  would  ef 
course  tall  with  it:  it  only  operated  in  case  the  Constitution  should  be  adopted.  As 
to  the  other  objection  of  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  the  Legislature  which  had 
passed  the  Act  by  which  they  sat  as  a  Convention,  had  provided  that  the  adoption  of 
any  Constitution  they  might  propose,  should  not  depend  on  the  freeholders  alone, 
but  on  all  who  should  be  qualified  voters  under  the  new  Constitution.  That  was  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  ^ntleman  said,  the  Legislature  had  acted  as  usurpers :  if  that 
were  true  as  to  their  original  act,  how  stood  the  case  now  ?  Those  very  freeholders 
for  whom  the  gentleman  was  so  zealous,  had  themselves  adopted  the  Act  of  the  Le- 

fislature  by  their  own  votes.  They  had  sanctioned  this  very  Act  by  a  majority  of 
ve  thousand  votes.  If  there  had  been  any  usurpation  in  the  first  instance,  that  vote 
had  made  the  Act  legitimate.  If  the  amendment  was  thought  to  be  premature,  he  had 
HO  objection  to  withdraw  it  for  the  present.  But  the  amendment  obviated  the  only 
objection  his  colleague  had  urged  against  the  provisions  of  the  law;  and  it  settled  a 
question  which  was  at  best  doubtful. 

Mr.  Cooke  enquired,if  the  amendment  was  to  be  understood  as  withdrawn.' 

Mr.  Powell,  afrer  some  hesitation,  replied  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Stanard  thought  it  manifest  that  the  proposition  had  better  not  be  pushed  at 
present;  it  was  not  the  proper  occasion.  The  examples  of  other  States  shewed  that 
similar  provisions  had  been  reserved  until  after  the  vote  in  Convention  was  taken  on 
the  amended  Constitution.  It  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
itself,  but  a  mere  appendage  to  it,  providing  for  the  mode  of  giving  effect  to  its  pro- 
yisions. 

He  would  turn  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Frederick,  in  his  eye,  (Mr. 
Cooke,)  to  some  considerations  not  fully  developed  by  the  gentleman  from  Augusta, 
(Mr.  Johnson,)  from  which  the  inevitable  inference  would  be,  that  the  Constitution, 
and  the  decision  that  might  be  had  upon  it,  in  order  to  give  any  solid  satisfaction  to 
the  public  mind,  must  of  necessity  be  subjected  to  Legislative  action.  He  should  not 
enter  on  the  question  which  had  been  discussed  by  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte :  but 
would  proceed  on  the  concession,  that  those  were  to  vote  on  the  Constitutidh,  who  were 
qualified  to  vote  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Legislature.  There  was  no  pro- 
vision of  law  for  this  new  state  of  things,  which  would  arise  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Rifht  of  Suffirage.  No  criteria  had  been  fixed  for  determining  whether 
TOtera  had  or  had  not  the  quaOfications  the  Constitution  required. 
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He  Bubmittad,  whether  there  was  not  a  oogent  neoeeeity  for  ftihliehing  Miiie  tests 
of  this  kind,  whi^  might  be  a  guide  to  the  officers  who  should  superintenci  elections  ? 
The  Constitution  must  go  back  to  the  Legislature  for  this  purpose,  otherwise  it  midrht 
be  adopted  or  rejected  by  the  indiscriminate  yotes  of  persons  not  qualified.  Another 
serious  consideration  presented  itself.  He  could  anticipate  no  event  fraught  urith 
more  mischief,  or  surrounded  with  more  dreadful,  because  more  undefined  evils,  than 
the  effect  of  an  unauthorised  bod3r  assuming  to  itself  the  functions  of  a  Convention  as 
settled  by  law.  Such  a  Convention  was  one  of  the  most  fearful  events  that  could 
occur  in  the  State.  To  avert  this,  they  ought  to  cherish  respect  to  the  law  under 
which  they  had  been  convened.  It  was  better,  far  better,  than  the  assumptioii  of 
power  by  mdividuab  in  faith. 

Would  not  the  gentleman  destroy  all  respect  to  the  law,  if  under  the  authority  of 
that  law,  he  offered  a  proposition  by  which  the  law  itself  was  to  be  superseded  and 
annulled  ?  Mr.  S.  said,  he  would  not  enlarge  upon  this  idea;  but  would  merely  ask 
the  gentleman,  if  he  was  willing  to  set  such  an  example? 

m  concluded,  by  moving  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  he  had  risen  with  unfeigned  reluctance  to  say  a  dozen  words  on 
the  question  before  the  House.  It  was  plain  to  nink,  that  there  could  be  none  of  greater 
importance,  or  which  seemed  to  be  less  understood.  I  ask,  said  Mr.  R.  whether  we 
are  empowered  to  do  any  thing  which  shall  be  binding  either  upon  the  people  or  upon 
the  Legislature  ?  Sir,  we  have  been  called  as  Counsel  to  the  people— as  State  phyn- 
cians — to  propose  remedies  for  the  State's  diseases — not  to  pass  any  act  that  shall  have 
in  itself  any  oinding  force.  We  are  here  as  humble  advisers  and  proposers  to  the  peo- 
ple. Does  not  the  gentleman  from  Frederick  distinctly  see,  that  if  his  doctrine  be 
correct,  we  are  giving  a  Convention  power  to  bind  conclusively  the  people  of  Virgi- 
nia quoad  the  Right  of  Suffrage  ?  to  settle  that  Question  in  the  first  and  in  the  Isst  in- 
stance, without  consulting  them  ?  I  shall  be  told  that  we  have  been  clothed  with  this 
power.  Are  we.^  The  Legislature,  I  grant,  have  been  very  kind  in  clothing  ns  with 
a  power  they  did  not  possess.  Sir,  we  do  not  draw  one  single  jot  or  tittle  of  authority 
firom  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  If  the  gentleman's  doctrine  be  correct,  then  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia — who  cannot  touch  the  subject  without  an  act  <^  treachery 
themselves — have  given  to  the  Convention  power,  as  to  the  Right  of  Suffirage,  (o  bind 
the  people  of  Virginia :  Converting  us,  in  this  one  single  instance,  firom  an  advisory 
into  a  controlling  Council.  We  can  propose  to  the  people  that  the  Governor  shall  l>e 
elected  by  themselves ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  he  shul  be.  We  may  propose,  that 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  Judges  nmy  be  removed  from  their  offices,  but  we 
cannot  say  that  they  shall  be  thus  removed.  Tet  we  can  act  decisively  on  the  subject 
of  the  Right  of  Sumrage.    Here  we  may  say,  it  shdU  be  so. 

If  that  be  true,  then,  by  a  juggle  between  the  Legislature,  who  were  without  the 
power  themselves,  and  a  Convention,  who  were  called  only  to  advise  the  people,  an 
act  is  to  be  done  by  which  the  people  are  to  be  finally  bound.  Sir,  I  ynah  to  God  I  had 
the  powers  of  the  gentlemen  in  my  eye  (Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Lei^,)  to  shew  this 
matter  as  it  is.  In  the  all-important  question  of  the  Right  of  Suffirage,  this  Conven* 
tion  is  to  exert  an  absolute  power  to  decide,  without  consulting  the  people  at  all.  How 
do  we  derive  it  ?  From  a  Virginia  Legislature  who  never  possessed  it.  To  refer  to 
the  Legislature  is  only  putting  a  tortoise  under  the  Elephant.  Thus  power  rests  npon 
the  Elephant — the  Elephant  upon  the  tortoise — and  the  tortoise  upon  nothing.  Sir. 
this  won't  do.  It  won't  do.  Sir.  I  wish — I  would  to  God,  that  I  Lad  the  powers  or 
that  gentleman  to  exhibit  this  subject  as  it  ought  to  be  exhibited. 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  he  was  unable  to  perceive  how  this  subject  had  any  connexion  with 
the  amendment  he  had  offered. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  he  would  tell  the  gentleman.  It  had  grown  out  of  the  remai^ 
of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Cooke  said,  the  question  was  in  no  manner  or  shape  involved  in  the  proposi- 
tions he  had  laid  before  the  House.  It  would  be  perceived  that  in  the  second  clause 
of  his  amendment  it  was  directed,  how  the  election  was  to  be  holden  for  members  of 
the  new  Legislature.  The  question  as  to  whom  the  Constitution  itself  was  to  be  snb- 
mitted,  was  not  in  the  most  distant  manner  involved.  That  question  must  be  settled 
either  by  the  silence  of  this  Convention,  in  which  case  the  law  wovdd  settle  it,  or  by 
an  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Convention  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
law.  (Here  Mr.  C.  quoted  the  Act  of  Assembly.^  It  was  obyious,  that  if  the  Con- 
vention should  be  silent,  the  Constitution  would  be  submitted  for  adoption  to  those 
qualified  to  vote  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Legblature :  the  law  settled  thai 
point.  But  had  they  not  a  perfect  right  to  let  in  others,  under  the  law  or  otherwise  ? 
That  was  the  question  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte  had  argued.  He  conoeiyed  they 
had  a  right  to  say  that  the  whole  white  population  should  be  admitted  to  vote  on  the 
question— ^hey  bad  received  fix>m  the  Legislature  a  carU  blanche. 

[Mr.  Randolpb  here  interposed,  to  ask  (me  question.  Whether  two  peisons,  seithM 
of  whom  had  any  right  to  an  estate,  could  by  joint  deed  eonyey  it  away  ?] 
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Mr.  Cooke  rMumed.  The  Act  gKve  the  CbnTentaon  a  rigffat  to  confer  tlie  right  of 
voting  on  whomsoeyer  they  pleased.  Had  the  Le^slature  any  right  to  give  them 
this  authority  ?  It  waa  of  no  moment  whether  or  not ;  because  the  people  themselves, 
the  source  and  fountain  of  all  authority  and  power,  had  passed  upon  that  Act  of  the 
Assembly :  the  freeholders  of  the  Commonwealth  had  elected  the  members  of  the  pre- 
sent Convention,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  that  Act.  Here  was  something 
under  the  tortoise :  and  something  solid  too,  and  perfectly  substantial.  Here  was  the 
case  of  an  estate  deeded  away  under  mere  colour  of  title ;  but  that  deed  afterwards  ra- 
tified by  the  true  and  acknowledged  owner.  The  freeholders  had  recognised  and  ra- 
tified the  act  of  their  agents ;  they  had  confirmed  it  by  their  own  deed :  and  according 
to  that  Act,  the  Convention  might,  if  they  so  thought  fit,  submit  the  new  Constitution 
to  the  whole  people  of  Virginia,  without  an  exception: 

As  to  the  time  when  the  amendment  ought  to  be  offered,  he  agreed  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Spottsylvania,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  postponed  it  until 
the  vote  for  adopting  or  rejecting  the  Constitution  in  the  Convention  had  been  taken. 
But  he  had  been  influenced  by  ue  circumstance  that  the  draught  of  the  Constitution 
itself,  as  reported  by  the  Committee,  attempted  to  do  the  very  same  thing  as  was  the 
aim  of  his  amendment,  but  had,  in  his  opinion,  made  an  imperfect  provision  on  the 
subject.  The  thirty-first  section  provided  against  an  interregnum  in  the  Executive  and 
Judicial  Departments,  but  not  against  an  interregnum  in  the  Legislative  Department. 
Mr.  C.  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  thirty-first  section :  (intending  to  postpone  of- 
fering his  own  until  after  the  vote  on  the  Constitution.) 

Mr.  Leigh  observed,  that  if,  ultimately,  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Cooke  should  be  re- 
jected, this  section  would  have  to  be  re-instated.  All  who  would  ultimately  vote 
against  that  gentleman's  proposition,  would  of  course  vote  against  striking  out. 

Mr.  Johnson  did  not  think  the  section  ought  to  be  stricken  out.  He  did  not  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be  an  imperfect  provision — nor  was  it  an  unsuccessfiil  attempt,  or  any 
attempt,  to  carry  the  Constitution  into  effect. 

Mr.  Cooke  explained.  He  had  not  said  it  was:  he  had  only  said,  it  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  provide  against  an  interregnum. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  if  that  were  the  case,  it  was  important  that  the  defect  should  be 
remedied,  and  the  whole  section  abandoned.  The  gentleman  admitted,  that  the  sec- 
tion did  provide  a^nst  an  interre^um  in  the  Executive  and  the  Judicial  Depart- 
ments, but  said  that  it  did  not  so  provide  in  the  Legislative  Department.  That  it  did  not 
attempt  to  do.  That  was  left  to  the  Act  under  which  the  Convention  had  been  called » 
The  clause  intended  no  more  than  to  carry  the  Constitution  into  effect  under  the  law. 
It  had  no  purpose  of  leaving  a  Legislature  clothed  with  full  powers  for  ordinary  legis- 
lation, after  that  end  had  been  effected:  but  only  to  provide  such  a  Legislature  a# 
should  carry  the  new  Constitution  into  effect.  And  that  it  had  done.  There  was  no 
need  to  strike  out  the  clause :  the  gentleman's  article  would  not  interfere  with  it. 

Mr.  Cooke  replied.     If  the  section  did  not  intend  to  provide  a  Legislature  prepared 
for  ordinary  legislation,  it  was  defective  in  not  so  intending.     So  soon  as  the  old  Le- 
gislature should  have  provided  to  carry  the  Constitution  into  effect,  it  would  be  fime- 
^  tus  qffido:  and  then  there  would  be  a  perfect  Legislative  interregnum  of  several 
months,  until  the  new  Legislature  should  be  organized.    This  ought  not  to  be. 
The  question  was  now  put  on  striking  out  the  thirty-first  section,  and  negatived. 
Mr.  Uooke  then  withdrew  his  amendment  for  the  present. 

The  question  now  recurring  on  the  engrossment  of  the  draught  of  tife  Constitution 
for  a  third  reading, 

Mr.  Tazewell  asked  that  it  be  taken  b^  ayes  and  noes. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  that  if  it  was  desirable  to  get  the  sense  of  the  Convention  on 
the  question  which  had  been  commented  on  by  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  this 
was  the  proper  time  to  do  so.  After  the  third  reading,  the  Constitution  would  not 
regularly  be  open  to  amendments.  He  had  understo^  the  act  of  Assembly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  gentleman  from  Frederick.  The  Constitution  might  be  submitted 
to  the  qualified  voters,  or  to  any  others  whom  the  Convention  might  please  to  declare 
such.  If  the  sense  of  the  House  was  to  be  expressed  on  that  subject,  now  was  the 
proper  time.  The  act  of  the  Assembly  would  have  had  no  authority,  but  from  the 
act  of  the  people  upon  it  He  agreed  with  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte,  that  the 
Legislature  had  no  right  to  pass  such  an  act ;  but,  it  had  been  legitimated  by  their 
constituents. 

The  act  had  become  their  own  act  by  the  sanctioning  it,  and  the  people  had  fliereby 
given  the  Convention  power  to  submit  the  Constitution  to  whom  they  thought  fit. 

Mr.  Randolph.  One  word  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Augusta — I  do  not 
know — I  am  finite— and  cannot  know — but  there  is  no  fact  on  which  I  have  a  clearer 
conviction — than  that  when  the  freeholders  of  Virginia  voted,  they  voted  on  the  sin- 
gle and  naked  question,  '*  Convention,  or  No  Conventiin,"  and  on  no  other  question 
whatever.  1  shall  not,  I  hope,  be  condemned  as  overweening  and  vain,  when  Iprofess 
to  believe,  that  I  poesess  at  least  the  average  intelligence  of  the  freeholders  irepre- 
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sent — that  take  them  one  with  another,  I  hare  as  much  sense  as  the  average  of  them : 
yet  I  say,  that  this  provision  of  the  law  never  entered  my  head  at  all — and  I  will  an* 
gage,  that  it  never  entered  the  head  of  one  man  in  ten  thousand  of  all  those  who  did 
vote.  The  only  question  the  people  did  decide  upon,  was  the  question  of  Conventioo, 
or  No  Convention.  They  never  decided  any  other — and  could  not.  I  have  as  much 
respect  for  the  people  as  any  one.  I  am  one  of  the  people.  It  is  common  now-a-days 
to  profess  vast  respect  for  the  people.  This  bowing  to  the  maiesty  of  the  people,  as 
Patrick  Henry  says,  is  death  to  the  independence  of  the  people.  Sir — I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  from  much  observation,  that  the  people  are  incapable  of  acting  but 
by  their  agents.  Sir — I  once  thought  myself  to  be  a  Republican — and  I  believe  I 
was  thought  by  some  to  be,  if  any  thing,  rather  an  over-violent  Republican.  Bat 
now,  1  find  gentlemen  gone  far  beyond  me — yes,  Sir — ^they  beat  me  hollow — I  am  left 
behind — and  begin  to  be  thought  an  Aristocrat  by  those  whom  I  think  ultra  Jacobins. 

The  people  cannot  act  unless  to  their  destruction,  but  bv  agents.  They  are  like 
the  infirm  owner  of  a  large  estate.  A  man  who  possesses  a  large  plantation,  and  is  in 
feeble  health,  gets  an  overseer.  If  he  should  undertake  to  superintend  it  himself,  the 
infallible  effect  would  be  the  loss  of  the  crop — and  the  next  thing  we  should  hear  of^ 
would  be  a  deed  of  trust  for  his  estate — and  away  it  goes.  So  the  people  most  act — 
they  can  act  safely  only  by  their  agents.  Yet  they  may  be  lured  to  their  destruction 
by  elections  in  November,  and  elections  in  April — at  the  feast  of  new  com,  or  in  the 
season  of  want  and  scarcity,  when  \hey  are  called  to  pass  upon  an  act  of  Assembly, 
containing  thirty  or  forty  sections — of  which  one-tenth — no.  Sir — not  one-tenth — 
even  of  the  Assembly  that  passed  it — know  the  true  meaning. 

Sir,  I  have  been  too  long  acquainted  with  Legislative  bodies,  not  to  know  something 
about  them.  Thev  are  not  themselves  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  their  own 
acts.  They  must  be  carried  to  the  General  Court,  to  be  settled  one  way — and  then 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  to  be  settled  another  way — and  it  is  not  until  the  question 
becomes  res  adjtidicaiaf  that  the  meaning  of  their  act  is  known.  Tet  you  expect  the 
people  to  pass  on  an  act  of  I  don't  know  how  many  sections,  at  the  polls.  Sir,  the 
people  did  no  such  thing.  They  could  not  do  such  a  thin^.  As  to  the  act  of  the 
Legislature's  being  cured  by  the  assent  of  the  freeholders  of  Virginia,  the  freeholders 
knew  nothing  about  it.     I  am  sure  1  did  not. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Bedford  moved  to  strike  out  in  the  twenty-ninth  section  the  word 
**  concurrent,"  and  insert  the  word  "joint." 

The  question  was  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

^yc* — Messrs.  Anderson,  Cofiman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beime, 
Smith,  Baxter,  Greorge,  M'Millan,  Byars,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  See,  Morgan, 
Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Saunders  and  Cabell— 23. 

JVb«5— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Uromgoole,  Alexander,  GtK>de,  Marsh^  of  Richmond, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Miller,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trez- 
vant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison, 
Stanard,  Holladay,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osborne,  Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs, 
Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Campbell  of  Washington, 
Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Cloyd,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers, 
Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,PrentiB, 
Grigsby,  Claytor,  Branch,  Townes,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Thompson, 
Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin— 73. 
THE  JUDICIARY  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Scott  then  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows : 

It  is  probable  that  many  members  of  this  Convention  think,  that  my  sensibility  on 
the  subject  of  the  Judiciary  is  a  morbid  sensibility.  Possibly  it  is  so.  But,  whether 
it  be  morbid  or  not,  as  it  exists,  I  must  obey  its  impulse. 

Mr.  President — I  know  very  well,  that  mankind  are  prone  to  refer  our  actions  to 
selfish  motives,  when  such  motives  can  be  found.  And  unhappily,  such  is  the  (railty 
of  our  nature,  the  suspicion  that  we  are  prompted  by  them,  is  often  but  too  well 
founded.  I  cannot  expect  that  I  shall  escape  on  the  present  occasion.  I  am  well 
aware,  that  the  zeal  which  I  have  manifested  in  relation  to  this  subject,  may  be,  and 
probably  by  some  is,  attributed  to  sinister  views.  It  is  at  all  times  exceedingrly  pain- 
ful to  me  to  speak  of  myself.  I  know  very  well,  that  a  man  seldom  does  himself  a 
service  by  such  a  course.  But,  there  are  occasions  on  which  it  is  indispensable  that 
he  should  do  so,  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  tliem. 

It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me,  that  our  first  care  should  be  to  do  that  which  in  our 
conscience  we  believe  to  be  right;  our  second,  to  have  the  credit  of  it.  But,  Kr, 
whilst  I  place  reputation  next  in  order  to  virtue,  there  is  a  vast  space  between  them. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  I  shall  pursue  that  course  which  is  pointed  out  by  duty, 
^*  T   I?  ^^'^^^^I'^fi^^^e*  he  whatdhey  may. 

**™  heen  my  misfortune,  ever  since  I  arrived  at  manhood,  if  misfortune  it  may  be 
caued,  to  be  in  the  minority  on  the  great  political  questions  which  have  divided  this 
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country.  PreTioQs  to  the  late  Presidential  election^  I  was  in  the  minority«^thai  is,  I 
was  opposed  to  those  in  power.  The  present  Administration  had  been  in  power  but 
a  short  time,  before  I  found  myself  in  the  minority  again.  Perhaps  it  is  a  vice  of  mj 
nature,  that  I  cannot  remain  with  the  majority.  You  will  allow,  however,  that  it  is 
not  the  way  to  get  office.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportunity  publicly  to  declare, 
that  there  is  not  an  office  or  place  in  tlie  gift  of  the  General  or  State  Government, 
which  I  would  accept.  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion,  to  record  my  own  evidence 
of  my  total  unfitness  to  fill  any  public  station.  Sir,  1  have  laboured  under  disease  for 
the  last  seven  years  of  my  life,  and  I  find  that  my  health,  instead  of  improving,  con- 
tinues to  decline.  I  declare  myself  to  be  utterly  incapable  o^  either  bodily  or  mental 
labor.  I  take  this  public  occasion,  to  record  my  eviaence  to  the  end,  that  if  at  any 
time  hereafter,  I  should  be  mad  enough  to  solicit  office,  I  may  be  condemned  out  of 
my  own  lips.  I  have  trespassed  tlius  much  on  the  indulgence  of  the  Convention , 
with  a  hope  that  justice  may  be  done  to  my  motives,  should  I  be  driven  by  events  to 
change  my  course  in  relation  to  the  great  question  which  has  so  long  agitated  this  body. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  my  life,  I  imbibed  the  sentiment,  that  no  form  of  Govern- 
ment, however  excellent  in  other  respects,  can  lonjg  secure  the  hberty  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  without  an  independent  Judiciary.  This  sentiment  was  deeply  planted 
in  my  bosom.  It  has  grown  with  my  growth,  and  strengthened  with  my  strength. 
For  what  purpose,  Sir,  do  we  enter  into  civil  society  ?  For  what  purpose  is  all  this 
machinery  of  Government  constructed  ?  Why  are  laws  enacted  ?  To  protect  the 
weak  agamst  the  strong.  The  strong  can  protect  themselves  without  the  aid  of  laws. 
To  what  end  shall  laws  be  enacted,  if  they  be  not  ably  and  justly  administered  ? 
Where  will  the  weak  find  refuse  and  protection,  but  in  your  Courts  of  Justice  ?  If 
your  Judges  are  dependent,  will  they  depend  upon  tlie  weak  or  the  strong.^  I  did 
not  rise  to  enter  into  an  argument,  and  1  will  not  pursue  the  subject  farther.  If  1 
rightly  understood  the  exposition  of  the  proposed  Constitution,  ffiven  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Norfolk  the  other  day,  the  Judges  will  be  completely  dependent  on  the 
Legislature.  According  to  that  exposition,  the  Legislature,  by  abolishing  the  Court, 
may  deprive  the  Judge  of  his  office ;  and  by  consequence,  that  office  is  held  at  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  a  bare  quorum.  This  is  not  my  construction  of  that  instrument. 
The  twenty-third  section  of  the  draught  reported  by  the  Committee,  declares,  that  the 
Judges  shall  hold  their  offices  "  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  removed  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  in  this  Constitution."  Now,  there  are  only  two  modes  **  prescribed  in 
tliis  Constitution,"  by  which  a  Judge  may  be  removed  from  office.  One  by  impeach- 
ment, the  other  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature. 
This  enumeration,!  conceive,  excludes  any  other  "manner"  of  removal;  and  by 
consequence,  a  removal  by  mere  legislation.  The  twenty-sixth  section  declares,  that 
the  Judges  shall  receive  fixed  and  adequate  salaries,  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  uieir  continuance  in  office.  Kence,  I  should  infer  that  as  a  deprivation 
of  office  by  abolishing  the  court,  is  not  one  of  the  modes  "  prescribed  in  this  Consti- 
tution/' the  office  would  remain,  although  the  court  should  be  abolished :  and  whilst 
the  office  remains,  the  right  to  the  salary  continues.  But,  Sir,  I  will  not  venture  to 
place  my  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  who  was  one 
of  the  Committee  that  draughted  the  Constitution.  If  that  instrument  ^oes  down  to 
posterity,  with  a  construction  sanctioned  by  the  name  and  authority  of  that  gentle- 
man, there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  his  construction  will  prevail ;  and  a  dominant 
faction  can,  by  a  simple  repeal  of  a  law,  sweep  every  Judge  from  the  bench.  I  rose, 
Sir,  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  of  the  members  of*^the  Select  Committee,  and  more 
especially  of  my  friend  from  Richmond,  (the  Chief  Justice,)  who  I  understand  to  be 
the  author  of  that  part  of  the  Constitution  which  relates  to  the  Judiciary,  whether  I 
riffhtly  understand  the  exposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  and  whether  the 
ouer  members  of  the  Committee  concur  in  that  construction.  Upon  the  answers 
given  to  tliis  enquiry,  my  vote  upon  the  Constitution  will  depend.  Sir,  I  do  not  ap- 
prehend, be  the  construction  of  this  Constitution  what  it  may,  that  in  the  short  rem- 
nant of  my  days,  /  shall  suffer  any  mischief.  I  do  not  apprehend,  that  in  so  short  a 
period,  the  character  of  Virginia  legislation  will  so  change,  as  that  the  Judicial  tenure 
will  be  invaded  by  such  means.  But,  Sir,  we  are  making  a  Constitution  for  posterity. 
We  have  witnessed  such  invasions  in  other  States,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
mippose,  that  they  never  can  occur  here.  It  is  our  duty  to  guard  against  them. 
v/  Mr.  Marshall  said,  that  it  was  with  great,  very  great  repugnance,  that  he  rose  to 
utter  a  syllable  upon  the  subject  His  reluctance  to  do  so  was  very  great  indeed ; 
and  he  had,  throughout  the  previous  debates  on  this  subject,  most  carefully  avoided 
expressing  any  opinion  whatever  upon  what  had  been  called  a  construction  'of  the 
Constitution  of  Cne  United  States  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  1802. 

He  should  now,  as  far  as  possible,  continue  to  avoid  expressing  any  opinion  on  that 
act  of  Congress.  There  was  something  in  his  situation  which  ought  to  induce  him 
to  avoid  doing  so.  lie  would  go  no  farther  than  to  say,  that  he  did  not  conceive  iJbe 
Constitution  to  have  been  at  aU  definitively  expounded  by  a  single  act  of  Congress. 
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He  ■hooM  not  meddle  with  the  qoestion,  whether  a  ooone  of  euccetnlTe  lefriflla^oB 
efaould  or  sboald  not  be  held  as  a  nnal  exposition  of  it :  but  he  would  my  this — that  a 
single  act  of  Congress,  unconnected  with  any  other  act  by  the  other  Departments  of 
the  Federal  Gtovernment,  and  especially  of  that  Department  more  especiany  entrusted 
with  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  in  a  great  degree,  when  there  was  so  nnkm 
of  Departments,  but  the  Legislative  Department  alone  had  acted,  and  acted  but 
once,  even  admitting  that  act  not  to  have  passed  in  times  of  high  political  and  par^ 
excitement,  could  never  be  admitted  as  final  and  conclusive. 

When  the  report  had  been  made  by  the  joint  committee,  and  a  plan  had  been  laid 
before  that  committee,  no  declaration  was  made  that  the  clause  since  expunged  was 
necessary  to  prevent  this  construction  of  that  report.  The  words  had  been  introduced, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  report  conform  to  the  act  of  Congress,  but  becaose 
they  furnished  a  ready  mode  uf  disposing  of  the  Judicial  Department  If  the  words 
had  not  been  used  in  the  Constitution  ot  the  United  States,  nothing  was  more  proba- 
ble than  that  the  very  same  words  would  have  been  employed  in  the  report.  He  said, 
as  being  the  individual  who  had  draughted  the  article,  that  he  had  not  had  in  his  mind 
the  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  alluded  to,  and  its  construction  by  Consress. 
When  the  article  was  introduced,  it  had  not  been  for  the  purpose  of  acknowledging 
the  justice  of  that  construction,  but  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  it :  it  was  considered 
as  possible,  and  barely  possible,  that  such  a  construction  might  be  given. 

He  did  not  wish  to  enter  at  all  into  the  argument.  All  must  have  witnessed  the  can> 
tion  witli  which  he  had  avoided  doing  so.  But  he  said  freely,  that  the  present  Con- 
( y  stitution  ought  to  be  construed  in  its  toordsj  and  not  in  the  opinion  any  member 
L^  might  have  expressed  upon  it.  They  entertained  different  opinions :  those  opinions 
were  not  to  regulate  the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  but  its  own  words  alone 
were  to  regulate  the  construction  of  it.  And  so  far  as  he  had  any  right  to  protest,  he 
did  protest  against  his  individual  construction,  in  any  mode,  being  engrafted  into  the 
Constitution.  Let  the  Constitution  speak  its  own  language,  and  be  construed  by 
those  whose  office  it  was  to  construe  it. 

Mr.  Tazewell  followed  Mr.  Marshall — and  expressed  an  exactly  opposite  opimoo. 
He  vindicated  the  passage  of  the  law  for  abolishing  the  newly  appointed  Ju<^e8,  at 
the  very  close  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration.  He  contended  that  that  act  was  per- 
fectlv  constitutional  and  proper — and  that  the  course  then  taken  by  Congress  had 
fixed  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  had 
been  copied  into  the  projposed  Constitution  of  Virginia. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  who  conceded  that  the  abolition  of  the  Judges  at 
the  commencement  of  Mr.  Jefferson *s  administration,  however  objectionable  it  might 
seem  at  first,  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Giles  rose  in  reply  to  Mr.  Marshall : 

Concurring  in  the  belief,  that  the  interpretation  which  has  hitherto  been  put  on  the 
terms  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  will  be  put  on  the  same  terms,  if  used  in  the  Con- 
stitution we  are  now  making,  and  acting  on  that  presumption,  I  conceive  it  unneces- 
sary that  any  other  explanation  should  he  made,  and  hope  that  the  amendment  may 
be  withdrawn :  I  prefer  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands. 

Although  I  have  paid  the  utmost  possible  attention  to  the  opinions  and  arguments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Richmond  (Mr.  Marshall,)  for  whom  1  entertain  the  higfaeat 
respect  and  regard,  I  cannot  for  my  life  find  out  how  it  is  that  an  office  should  exist 
in  a  court,  while  the  court  itself  does  not  exist,  but  is  completely  functus  officio. 
Such  a  position  appears  to  me  to  be  a  perfect  contradiction ;  as  much  so,  as  it  would 
be  for  us  to  declare,  that  a  man  shall  enjoy  his  life  afVer  he  is  dead ;  and  the  effect  of 
one  declaration  would  be  much  the  same,  with  that  of  the  other.  The  proposition 
contains  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  is  in  my  judgment  utterly  inadmissible. 

There  is  another  reason  which  confirms  me  in  my  opinion  as  to  what  wiU  be  the 
interpretation  put  upon  this  part  of  the  Constitution.  1  he  gentleman,  it  is  true,  says 
that  he  has  not  officially  examined  tlie  point ;  but  such  was  the  impression  on  his 
mind,  when  the  act  of  Congress  was  passed  which  limits  the  continuance  of  the 
Judge's  office,  to  the  existence  of  bis  court.  Now,  I  have  given  the  utmost  attention 
to  this  subject.  I  formed  an  opinion  at  the  time,  which  1  publicly  expressed.  I  have 
thought  of  it  a  thousand  times  since,  and  I  have  examined  every  act  passed  on  the 
subject  from  that  day  to  this,  and  I  have  no  more  doubt  now  tlian  I  had  then,  as  to 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  clause.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle,  which  reigns 
throughout  our  institutions,  that  compensation  and  services  should  correspond  to  each 
other.  The  compensation  of  a  Judfe  is  paid  him,  not  for  his  good  behaviour,  but  for 
his  official  services. 

The  sensibility  of  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  (Mr.  Scott,)  on  Ine  subject  of  Ju- 
dicial independence,  is  so  very  great,  that  he  himself  supposes  it  may  be  morbid  in 
its  character,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  so.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  that  gentleman' 
alone :  it  extends  to  a  vast  many  others  who  seem  to  labour  under  the  same  morbid 
sensibility  with  himself.     The  gentleman  insists,  that  by  the  Constitution  as  it  nowr 
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fltands,  the  indej>endence  of  the  Jadges  is  not  provided  for.  I  am  of  a  different 
opinion.  I  am  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  any  ^ntleman  in  favour  of  the  independence 
of  the  Judiciary:  I  consider  independence  m  a  Jud^e  as  valuable  as  any  gentleman 
can  do ;  but  I  would  not  have  independence  extended  into  inviolability.  I  am  as  hos- 
tile to  that,  as  I  am  favourable  to  their  independence,  and  shall  always  be  00,  while 
republican  government  continues  to  be  founded  on  the  principles  of  responsibility. 
Sir,  what  do  gentlemen  want  ?  What  more  would  they  have  ?  The  utmost  security 
is  ffiven  that  a  Judve  shall  continue  to  receive  his  salary,  so  long  as  he  renders  Judi- 
cial services.  Ought  he  to  have  it  any  longer  ?  Would  any  one  think  of  advancing 
the  same  claim  with  reference  to  any  other  officer  but  a  Judge  ?  Would  any  man 
say  that  in  a  republican  government,  a  public  officer  is  to  receive  the  public  money 
any  longer  than  he  renders  service  to  the  public  P  Yet  that  is  the  amount  of  what  is 
now  claimed  in  behalf  of  the  Judges  of  Virginia :  That  they  shall  receive  their  salary 
after  the  duty  of  their  offices  has  ceased.  A  Judge  when  out  of  office  is  no  more 
independent  than  any  other  citizen.  Being  firmly  convinced  that  such  not  only  will 
but  ought  to  be  the  construction  put  upon  the  Constitution  as  it  stands^  it  will  be  more 
occejptable  to  me,  if  the  gentleman  will  consent  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

The  very  worthy  and  highly  respectable  gentleman  from  Richmond,  (Mr.  Mar- 
shall,) lays  much  stress  on  the  fact,  that  there  has  been  but  one  decision  bv  the  Con- 
sress  of  the  United  States,  giving  an  interpretation  to  the  language  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  to  the  tenure  of  the  Judicial  office.  He  savs,  tliere  has  been  but  a  sin- 
gle decision;  but  the  gentleman  has  not  kept  his  eye  on  all  the  events  connected  with 
this  subject.  There  nave  been  many  decisions :  So  many,  that  the  point  has  always 
been  considered  by  me  as  completely  surrendered.  Applications  for  compensation 
have,  again  and  again,  been  made,  and  have  been  rejected  over  and  over.  Has  not  our 
whole  Judiciary  establishment  been  going  on  upon  that  avowed  principle  ?  and  does 
it  not  exist  on  that  foundation  at  the  present  moment  ?  If  not,  on  what  principle 
does  it  rest  ?  Upon  none.  There  is  no  other  principle.  That  is  the  law  on  which 
the  satire  system  stands.  I  have  no  earthly  doubt  that  such  will  be  the  decision.  I 
think  indeed  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  Judges  would  decide  differently.  But, 
thank  God !  the  decision  is  left  to  the  Legislature,  and  not  to  tlie  influence  of  that 
esprit  du  corps f  which  is  ever  found  to  exist  among  persons  holding  the  same  emplov- 
ment,  whether  they  be  Judges  or  Councillors,  Consuls  or  Kings.  I  wish  that  the 
sense  of  the  Constitution  may  be  decided  on  its  own  words,  and  on  tlie  experience 
t)f  the  effect  of  those  words  for  thirty  years.  It  will  be  settled,  I  doubt  not,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  arrangement  the  Judges  are  independent;  that  this  is  the  real 
definition  of  an  independent  Judiciary,  and  that  its  independence  is  as  abundantly 
secured  by  this  Constitution  as  it  ever  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Marshall  observed,  that  the  present  was  not  the  first  example  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  debates  of  this  Convention,  nor  was  it  likely  to  be  the  last  in  the  de- 
bates of  this  or  of  any  other  deUberative  Assembly,  where  gentlemen  held  opinions 
directly  opposite  to  each  other,  and  yet  each  side  thought  tlieir  own  so  perfectly  clear 
as  not  to  admit  the  possibility  of  doubt.  But  declarations  of  such  perfect  confidence 
on  the  part  of  those  who  hela  certain  opinions,  did  by  no  means  render  it  indispensa- 
ble that  others  should  subscribe  to  the  same.  The  ultimate  decision  must  rest,  not 
on  the  confidence  of  conviction,  but  on  the  reason  of  the  case.  His  whole  wish  was,  ' 
that  this  question  should  go  forth,  uninfluenced  by  the  opinion  of  any  individual:  let 
those,  whose  duty  it  was  to  settle  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  decide  on  the 
Constitution  itself.  He  did  not  say  that  he  was  perfectly  clear  what  that  decision 
would  be,  but  he  wished  it  to  rest  on  tlie  opimous  held  at  the  time  by  those  who  made 
it,  and  who  were  responsible  for  such  opinions,  and  not  by  the  views  of  particular  in- 
dividuals in  this  Convention.  If  any  other  clause  was  requisite,  let  it  be  added. 
Whatever  weight  the  decision  of  Congress  in  1802  was  entitled  to  have,  let  it  have. 
But  let  not  the  sense  of  this  instrument  be  judged  of  by  the  opinions  of  individuals 
in  tliis  body.  He  had  already  stated  what  were  the  views  he  had  held  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  had  stated  cor- 
rectly what  took  place  in  the  Select  Committee  :  the  two  clauses  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention were  found  to  be  in  utter  repugnance,  and  therefore  the  Committee  had  re- 
solved to  omit  both,  and  report  the  article  in  the  form  which  it  now  assumes.  The 
question  now  before  the  House  had  once  been  decided  already,  but  he  did  not  wish 
to  prevent  the  decision  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Giles  expressed  his  hope,  that  the  gentkman  who  had  moved  the  present 
amendment,  (Mr.  Cabell,)  would  consent  to  withoTaw  it.  The  gentleman  last  up  had 
assigned  the  best  of  reasons  why  it  had  been  omitted  by  the  Committee,  viz :  tnat  it 
involved  a  palpable  contradiction  in  terms,  to  another  clause  in  the  same  instrument 

Mr.  G.  declared  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  clause  with  the  amendment  rather  than 
reject  it :  but  repeated  the  expression  of  his  hope  that  the  amendment  would  be  with- 
drawn. 
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Mr.  Scott  said,  the  ffentleman  fh>ni  Amelia  greathr  wiacoaonwd  ham  if  hm  umiu^ 
Btood  him  to  say  that  he  presumed  the  aensibUity  which  be  (Blr.  S.)  felt  on  this  eab- 
ject  was  morbid.  He  haa  said,  that  other  gentlemen  might  so  coneider  it.  For  him- 
self, he  considered  it  healthfuL  He  considered  the  insensibility  manifesled  by  fsn- 
tlemen  on  the  other  side,  as  morbid.  Upon  the  question  under  consideration,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  members  of  the  Committee  differed.  The  gentleman  who  sat  nes« 
him,  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk.  [Mr.  Johnson  said, 
that  he  had  not  expressed  it  as  Aw  opinion,  that  that  was  the  correct  constnwtioB, 
but  that  it  was  the  construction  which  would  in  practice  be  put  upon  it :  he  did  not 
think  it  the  true  construction.]  Mr.  B.  said,  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  jrentWrnan 
from  Augusta  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  true  construction  of  the  Constitution.  But 
it  appeared  that  a  doubt  rested  upon  it ;  and  he  hoped  one  way  or  other  that  doubt 
would  be  removed.  . 

Mr.  Cab£LL  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows : 

I  used  to  express  my  extreme  mortification  and  unfeigned  astonishment,  at  the  con- 
struction  given  to  the  Constitution  as  reported  by  the  Select  Committee  to  the  House, 
by  the  venerable  and  learned  gentleman  from  the  city  of  Richmond.  It  mart  be  with« 
in  the  recollection  of  every  gentleman  present  that  it  was  on  my  motion,  that  the 
House  settled  the  question,  in  terms,  noi  to  be  misunderstood,  that,  the  aboUtion  of  a 
court,  necessarily  and  inevitably  carried  with  it  the  abolition  of  the  office,  and  of 
course  the  salary  of  the  Judge  of  such  court — and  that  by  a  most  decisive  majority, 
upon  a  call  of  the  ayes  and  noes.  The  words  of  the  amendment,  taken  in  connee- 
tion  with  that  portion  of  the  resolution,  imported  that  idea,  to  which  it  was  attacbeiL 
The  whole  subject  was  then  debated,  by  gentlemen  of  great  eminence,  who  were  re- 
garded as  the  luminaries  of  constitutional  law,  that  such  was  its  fiur,  natural,  and  ne- 
cessary construction,  as  it  went  from  the  House  to  the  Select  Committee.  But  now. 
Sir,  what  do  we  hear  from  the  vet  higher  authority  of  the  gentleman  from  the  ci^  of 
Richmond  ?  He  now  thinks,  that  the  fair  construction  ofthe  Constitution  reported 
b^  the  Select  Committee,  as  modified  by  them,  must  be,  that  notwithstanding  th% abo- 
lition of  a  court,  the  Judge  thereof  will  still  retain  "  his  affice"  and,  thoujm  he  wmy 
have  no  duties  to  perform,  will  be  entitled  to  enjoy  his  salary.  I  ask,  Mr.  rresidei^ 
whether  it  is  consistent  with  tlie  honour  of  the  Committee,  or  of  the  House — [hera 
the  Chair  called  to  order,]  to  which  Mr.  C.  replied — i  mean,  Sir,  no  imputation  on 
the  House  or  the  Committee— but  what  I  meant  to  ask,  was,  whether  it  would  be 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  Committee  or  the  House,  after  the  latter  had,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  passed  affirmatively  upon  a  question,  and  sent  it  to  the 
Committee  for  the  revbion  of  its  phraseolo^  merely — to  permit  an  important  and 
substantive  proposition,  asserting  a  great  principle,  applicable  in  all  time  to  come  to 
the  future  legislation  ot  the  country  on  similar  subjects,  to  be  gotten  round  either  by 
leaving  it  out  altogether,  or  by  the  use  of  language  defeating  its  object  ^  1  earnestly 
trust  mey  will  not.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  Uie  public  mind  will  not  be  satisfied, 
and  that  it  ought  not  to  be.  If  the  construction  put  irpon  this  article,  ^the  2&th,)  hj 
the  three  last  named  gentlemen  should  prevail,  the  time  may,  and  in  all  human  pro-> 
bability  will  come,  when  the  people  will  have  saddled  upon  them,  not  a  battalion  onlv, 
but  an  army  of  civil  pensioners.  I  cannot  contemplate  such  a  state  of  things  with* 
out  the  extremest  repugnance,  and  without  being  impelled  by  an  imperious  sense  of 
duty  to  my  constituents,  to  endeavour  to  avert  it,  by  all  the  means  in  my  power. 

UenUemen  may  possibly  imagine,  that  my  course  on  this  subject,  is  dictated  by 
some  private  grief,  seme  pique  or  prejudice  against  the  Judges,  or  some  of  them.  God 
forbid  that  such  should  be  the  fact !  So  far  from  this  being  the  case.  Sir,  there  site  on 
the  bench  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  this  State,  a  gemleman  endeared  to  me  bv 
every  tie,  that  can  sanctify  the  affections  of  man.  I  cannot,  nevertheless,  througn 
tenderness  to  the  gentlemen,  for  many  of  whom  I  feel  the  greatest  personal  respect, 
who  happen  to  occupy  at  present  the  seats  of  justice,  consent  to  see  entailed  upon 
my  country,  the  most  grievous  and  oppressive  Judicial  system.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  pier- 
fectly  notorious,  that  in  some  parts  or  the  State,  for  months  and  years,  the  temples  of 
justice  have  been  closed  f  That  the  supplications  of  the  widow — the  cries  of  the  or- 
phan, and  claims  of  the  poor,  have  passed  unheard  and  unheeded  ^  Tes,  Sir,  it  ie  ait 
mdisputable  fact,  that  in  numerous  instances^  the  ddays  of  justice  have  amounted  to 
a  denial  of  it.  This  state  of  things  has  continued  too  long.  It  is  a  grievance  too  im« 
tolerable  to  be  patiently  borne.  This  thing  "  was  not  done  in  a  comer" — it  is  noto- 
rious. Is  it  wise  then,  to  tie  up  the  hands  ofthe  Legislature .'  To  restrain  the  power 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  to  modify  or  ali^Ksh,  from  time  to  time,  and  to 
re-organize  the  Courts  of  Justice,  in  such  manner  as  the  public  good  may  require, 
without  creating  a  necessity  for  continuing,  at  the  same  time,  a  privileged  order--^ 
band  of  civil  pensioners — a  set  of  useless  or  incompetent  officers— enjoying  mdmim 
at  the  public  expense,  without  rendering  an  equivalent  service?  This,  it  appeenrlD 
me^  is  carrying  the  idea  of  Judicial  independence,  to  a  roost  pernicious  eztMAO, 
while  it  betrays  the  want  of  a  just  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  re- 
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prMeatativM  of  the  people.  For  myself,  1  deem  it  my  duty,  so  for  as  may  depend 
upon  me,  to  secure  to  the  people,  either  directly  or  by  their  representatives,  a  real, 
not  a  nominal  responsibility  of  their  officers,  in  all  the  departments  of  their  Govern- 
ment To  my  nmid,  mdqtendence  is  one  thing — irrtspmunMLity  is  another,  and  quite 
%  different  thinff.  You  create  a  responsibility  of  the  officers,  in  all  the  departments, 
the  Judicial  ongr  excepted.  Why  this  distinction  ?  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  situation, 
or  functions  of  a  Judicial,  any  more  than  in  that  of  any  other  officer,  requiring  him 
only  to  be  placed  above  the  reach  of  the  laws,  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  I  ask  par- 
don of  the  House,  for  having  so  unexpectedly  to  myself,  trespassed  thus  long  on  its 
attention. 

Mr.  Cabell  then  moved  to  add  to  the  twenty-third  article  in  these  words : 

''  No  modification  or  abolition  of  any  court,  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  any  Judge 
of  his  office ;  but  such  Judge  shall  perform  any  Judicial  duties  which  the  Legislature 
shall  assi^  him ;  but  if  no  Judicial  duties  are  assigned  him  by  the  Legislature,  he 
shall  receive  no  salary  in  virtue  of  such  office.'* 

Mr.  Cabell's  remarks  in  support  of  his  amendment : 

I  feel  great  embarrassment  at  obtruding  myself  on  the  attention  of  the  House  on 
any  question,  especially  this,  (the  Judiciary,)  in  relation  to  which,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  department  of  the  Government,  I  might  naturally  suspect  myself  of  want  of 
information.  It  was  not  my  fortune,  Sir,  to  be  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel. 
Tet,  1  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  effects  resulting  from  the  existence  of  a  daiM,  on 
this  important  question.  And  I  must  confess  that  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  and 
•orprising  to  me,  to  observe  that  gentlemen  who  have  hitherto  acted  with  me  on  this 
subject,  and  to  whose  abilities,  my  amendment  to  tlie  original  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  passage,  should  now  be  willing  to 
aee  the  same  doubt  remain.  It  was  maintained  on  this  floor  by  gentlemen  of  great 
ability,  that  the  &iB  construction  of  the  Constitution  as  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Select  Committee,  went  to  the  abolition  of  the  qffice  of  Judge^  and  consequently,  of 
the  salary,  upon  the  aboUtion  of  the  court.  In  the  expression  of  that  opinion,  you, 
Mr.  President,  and  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  (Mr.  'Tazewell,)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Amelia,  (Gov.  GUes,)  concurred.  Those  opinions  tlius  publicly  given,  were 
aatisfiictory  to  the  House,  and  to  me,  and  it  was  at  their  instance,  tliat  I  withdrew  an 
amendment  which  I  had  offered  to  the  twenty-second  article  of  the  Constitution.  But, 
BOW,  Sir,  when  the  able  gentleman  from  Fauquier,  (Mr.  Scott,)  declares  that  he  dis- 
sents from  that  opinion — when  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  declares 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  1802,  was  an  erroneous  interpretation 
of  the  same  words  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  when,  above  all,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declares  in  substance,  the 
•ame  opinion,  can  gentlemen  deem  it  inexpedient  to  adopt  an  amendment  which 
will  definitively  setSe  the  proper  construction  f  I  trust  not.  And  I  earnestly  hope  that 
•ome  gentleman,  more  able  than  myself,  more  experienced  and  disciplined  on  legal 
questions,  and  more  conversant  with  the  construction  of  Constitutional  law,  will  move 
such  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  it  came  to  the  House  from  the  hands  of 
the  Select  Committee,  as  will  forever  put  this  question  to  rest.  If  no  other  gentleman 
will  make  such  motion,  I  will,  in  the  hope  of  effecting  tliis  object,  move  as  an 
amendment  the  words  heretofore  adopted  by  the  House  on  my  motion. 

Mr.  Tazewell  wished  to  say  one  word :  It  will  be  recollected  by  the  Convention 
that  he  had  given  his  support  on  a  former  occasion  to  an  amendment  substantially  the 
same  as  that  now  offerea.  When  the  resolution  was  introduced  a  second  time,  the 
same  gentleman  offered  the  amendment  which  he  now  proposed,  and  it  was  rejected 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  Cabell  begged  leave  to  correct  this  statement.  No  vote  had  been  taken  on  this 
specific  proposition :  he  had  withdrawn  this,  and  offered  another.  It  was  on  that 
other,  that  the  House  had  passed,  but  not  on  the  present  amendment. 

Mr.  Tazewell  replied,  the  other  amendment  might  have  been  somewhat  different 
in  form,  but  its  object  and  its  efiect  were  substantially  the  same  with  this ;  and  it  was 
negatived  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  T.  said  he  had  voted  with  the  majority  on  that 
occanon,  and  shook!  pursue  the  same  course  now,  hy  voting  against  the  present 
amendment.  In  stating  his  reasons,  he  should  not  detain  the  Convention  very  long, 
eertainly  not  so  long  as  some  gentlemen  had  detained  them  on  questions  of  less  im- 
portance. When  the  original  resolution  was  introduced  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  venerable  chairman  m  that  Committee  said,  that  the  words  of  the  resolution  had 
been  employed  expressly  to  guard  against  the  construction  which  had  been  given 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  on  this  subject.  The  gentleman  from  Pittsylvania  had 
then  offered  this  amendment  with  a  view  to  neutruize  the  effect  of  the  words  as  re- 
ported, and  it  liad  carried ;  the  whole  was  then  referred  to  a  Select  Committee ;  that 
Committee  found  that  certain  words  had  been  introduced  into  this  Constitution  which 
were  taken  literally  from  another,  where  they  had  received  a  fixed  and  settled  con- 
struction.   They  toen  found  a  clause  added,  that  was  intended  to  prevent  that  con- 
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itniction,  and  then  a  third  clauie  Vhich  went  to  neutralise  the  eSdct  of  the  i 
Why  should  the  instrument  be  encumbered  with  two  paragraphs  which  directly 
tradicted  each  other?  But  this  was  not  all.    If  those  clauses  were  incorporated,  other 
effects  must  follow,  which  Mr.  T.  was  not  prepared  to  sanction.   You  admit,  8ai«l  he, 
the  absurdity,  (I  beg  pardon  for  employing  the  term,)  the  impossibility  that  the  officer 
should  contmue  as  such,  afler  the  abolition  of  his  office ,  that  the  office  of  the  Judge 
shall  continue,  after  the  tribunal  to  which  he  is  attached  is  abolished.     It  is  a  doctriiie 
I  cannot  conceive,  and  never  can  consent  to  admit,  and  the  clause  which  declare*  it 
is  at  war  with  other  powers  in  the  instrument.     By  one  clause  you  declare  that  the 
compensation  of  a  Judge  shall  not  be  diminished  during  his  contmuance  in  office  ;  hy 
a  second  clause  you  declare  that  his  office  shall  remain  after  his  court  is  abcdisfaed  ; 
and  then  by  a  third  you  say,  that  though  his  office  remains,  his  compensation  shall 
not  continue,  unless  under  certain  conditions.     I  cannot  consent  to  theee  contradic-  . 
tions,  and  I  shall  therefore  vote  against  the  amendment :  yet  I  favour  the  object  the 
gentleman  has  in  view,  and  1  am  very  sure  that  without  the  amendment,  that  object 
must  be  accomplished  by  the  construction  that  will  be  put  upon  the  ConstitatioD. 

Mr.  Scott  now  offered  an  amendment  to  the  amendment,  by  which  he  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  last  clause  and  insert  the  following :  "  Unless  such  court  be  abolished 
by  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Generu  Assembly." 

Mr.  Clay  tor  demanded  a  division  of  the  question  on  striking  out  and  inserting,  and 
it  was  divided  accordingly. 

Mr.  Marshall  submitted  to  his  friend  from  Fauquier,  (Mr.  Scott,)  whether  his 
amendment  would  not  produce  an  effect  which  he  did  not  contemplate  ?  A  case  might 
occur,  where  a  maiority  of  the  Legislature  desired  to  abolish  a  court,  not  out  of  any 
hostility  to  the  Judge,  but  because  they  thought  its  abolition  would  promote  the  poh- 
lic  good  :  the  amendment  would  prevent  such  a  measure,  unless  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  could  be  obtained  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Scott  replied  that  his  object  wad,  to  put  a  check  upon  the  Legislature  in  de- 
priving a  Judge  of  his  office  by  tlie  abolition  of  his  court. 

Mr.  Stanard  proposed  to  modify  Mr.  Scott's  amendment  by  striking  out  the  words 
"  modification  or." 

Mr.  Scott  accepted  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Claytor  asked  the  ayes  and  noes  on  the  amendment  as  thus  modified. 

Mr.  Giles  said,  it  would  be  with  great  reluctance  he  should  be  compelled  to  vote. 
He  thought  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  (Mr.  Taxewell,)  had  creat 
force,  yet  if  the  mover  would  not  consent  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  he  ahould  be 
compelled  to  vote  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Cabell  thereupon  expressed  his  willingness  to  withdraw  his  amendment  with 
the  consent  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Stanard  objecting, 

The  question  was  put  on  granting  leave,  and  being  carried, 

Mr.  Cabell  withdrew  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Scott  thereupon,  moved  tlie  following,  to  be  inserted  as  a  substantive  article  in 
the  Constitution : 

*^  No  law  abolishing  any  court  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  a  Judge  thereof  of  his 
office,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  House  present,  concur  in  the  passage 
thereof:  But  the  Legislature  may  assign  other  duties  to  the  Judges  of  courts  abolished 
by  any  law  enacted  by  less  than  two-uiirds  of  the  members  of  each  House  present." 

Mr.  Giles :  Is  it  possible  that  the  gentleman  from  Fauquier  can  conceive  such  an 
article  necessary  to  the  independence  of  the  Judges  ?  On  all  other  subjects  a  majori^ 
of  the  LegiRlature  is  sufficient  for  action  ;  but  here,  afler  clogging  the  removal  of  a 
Judge  by  all  possible  impediments,  it  is  now  proposed  that  in  an  act  of  ordinary  legis- 
lation, intended  to  suit  the  public  institutions  to  the  changing  state  of  the  country, 
the  assent  of  two- thirds  of  both  Houses  is  to  bo  required.  In  the  modification  of  the 
courts,  It  may  become  necessary  to  lessen  the  number  of  the  Judges  and  thus  leave 
supernumeraries ;  yet  under  the  idea  of  supporting  the  independence  of  the  Judges, 
this  cannot  be  done  unless  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concur.  A  bare  majority  of  the 
Legislature  majr^not  organize  a  court,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  be^r  administration  of 
the  purposes  of  lustice.  If  the  Convention  are  ready  for  that,  God  knows  where 
they  will  stop.  If  such  partiality  exist  in  the  House  toward  the  Judges,  that  in  order 
to  save  them  the  business  of  the  country  must  not  go  on,  nothing  more  is  to  be  done. 
But  this  is  not  independence ;  it  is  privilege. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  ground  for  such  a  construction.  The  ar- 
ticle he  had  proposed,  did  not  require  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Legislature  for 
the  abolition  of  a  court.  It  merely  provided  that  if  the  court  should  be  abolished  by  a 
vote  of  less  than  two-thirds  of  both  Houses,  such  abolition  should  not  deprive  the 
Judge  of  his  office :  the  court  might  jgro,  but  the  Judge  would  remain,  and  be  ready  to 
receive  such  other  duties  as  the  Legislature  might  aasign  him.  If  they  neglected  to 
assign  him  any,  his  idleness  would  not  be  his  fault,  but  theirs.    Mr.  S.  said  his  wbde 
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purpoM  was,  that  it  should  require  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Legislature,  to  destroy 
the  office  of  a  Judge. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  he  would  endeavour  to  state  as  succinctly  as  possible  the  reasons 
why  he  should  yote  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  the  gentleraan  from  Fauquier.  At 
the  very  commencement  of  my  public  life,  or  nearly  so,  I  was  called  to  give  a  deci- 
sion on  the  construction  of  that  clause  in  the  Federal  Constitution  which  relates  to 
the  tenure  of  the  Judicial  office ;  and  I  am  happy  to  find,  that  after  the  lapse  of  thirty 
years,  I  remain  precisely  of  the  same  opinion  that  I  then  held.  If  a  law  should  be 
passed  bona  fide  for  the  abolition  of  a  court,  which  was  a  nuisance,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished — Mr.  R.  said  he  considered  such  a  law  as  no  infrin^ment  of  Judicial  in- 
dependence :  but,  if  the  law  was  enacted  mala  fide  and  abolished  a  useful  court,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  Judge  who  presided  in  it,  such  a  law  was  undoubt- 
edly a  violation  of  that  independence :  just  as  the  killing  of  a  man  might  be  murder 
or  not,  according  to  the  intention,  the  quo  ammo  with  which  it  was  done.  He  said, 
that  it  could  not  be  necessary  to  recount  to  the  gentleman  who  occupied  the  Chair, 
(Mr.  Barbour,)  the  history  of  the  decision  which  was  given  in  Congress,  as  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  part  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Parties  had  never 
run  higher  than  at  the  close  of  the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Afler  efforts  the  most  unparalleled,  Mr.  Adams 
was  ejected  from  power,  and  the  downfall  of  the  party  attached  to  him  was  near  at 
hand.  Afler  this  decision  by  the  American  people,  when  they  were  compelled  to 
perceive  that  the  kingdom  was  passing  from  them,  in  the  last  agonies  and  throes  of 
dissolution,  they  cast  about  them  to  make  some  provision  for  the  broken  down  hacks 
of  the  party ;  and  at  midnight,  and  after  midnight  on  the  last  day  of  Mr.  Adams's  ad- 
ministration, a  batch  of  Judges  was  created,  and  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  those  who 
followed.  The  succeeding  party  on  coming  into  power,  found  that  they  must  consult 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  practice ;  be- 
cause, if  the  construction  should  be  allowed  under  which  this  had  been  done,  it  would 
enable  every  political  party,  having  three  months  notice,  of  their  departure  from  the 
helm  of  affairs,  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  their  adherents,  by  getting  up  a  Judi- 
ciary system,  which  would  be  irrevocable ;  a  city  of  refuge  wnere  they  would  be 
safe  from  all  approach  of  danger.  To  avoid  such  a  result,  it  became  necessary  to 
abolish  the  system  which  was  then  believed  to  be  injurious,  and  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  unnecessary.  Mr.  R.  said,  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
decision  which  declared  that  the  court  might  be  abolished  bona  fide,  and  that  the  of^ 
fice  of  the  Judge  should  cease  with  it.  Mr.  R.  said,  there  was  no  cause  for  appre- 
hending a  similar  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  give  his  reasons  for  this  opinion.  He  remarKed,  that  in  political  faith,  as 
in  religious  faith,  no  man  could  tell  what  might  be  believed  hereafter,  and  he  saw  a 
good  reason  for  making  a  distinction  on  this  subiect,  between  the  Legislature  of  a 
State,  and  that  of  the  Union.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  mere  modification 
of  a  court  diid  not  abolish  the  office  of  a  Judge,  and  the  Legislature  was  left  free  in 
that  matter  to  play  the  whole  gamut;  they  might  modify  and  re-modify  to  their 
heart's  content,  until  the  courts  became  as  uncertain  as  the  law.  But  such  a  state  of 
things  could  never  occur,  as  that  a  partjr  having  timely  notice  that  they  must  go  out 
of  power,  should  make  use  of  the  Judiciary  department  to  make  provision  for  them- 
selves and  their  friends.  But  granting,  that  sucn  a  measure  should  ever  be  attempted, 
could  there  be  the  least  doubt  that  a  court  got  up  for  such  an  end,  would  find  two- 
thirds  of  the  Legislature  prepared  to  abolish  it  ?  There  could  be  no  such  doubt.  Un- 
der the  proposed  arrangement,  there  could  be  as  little  danger  that  a  court  would  be 
abolished,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  Judge.  Some  confidence  must  be  re- 
posed in  the  Legislature.  Under  the  Constitution  at  present  in  force,  that  body  had 
rail  power  to  abolish  and  regulate  the  courts  ad  Ubihim.  The  whole  purpose  of  the 
gentleman's  proposition,  as  he  understood  it,  was  to  prevent  them  from  takmg  indirect 
and  undue  means  to  get  rid  of  an  obnoxious  Judge.  Under  this  impression,  he  accepted 
with  perfect  eheerfumess  and  heartiness,  the  amendment  proposed  by  tlie  gentleman 
from  Fauquier. 

Mr.  Coalter  said,  tliat  he  had  been  opposed  in  sentiment  to  the  gentleman  from 
Augusta,  to  the  gentleman  from  AmeUa  and  the  gentleman  from  Norfolk,  as  to  the 
position  in  which  the  Constitution  stood,  and  as  to  the  construction  which  was  likely 
to  be  given  it :  he  had  then  determined  to  give  his  reasons  why  he  could  not  vote  for 
it ;  but  as  long  as  there  was  life  there  was  hope,  and  he  trusted  he  should  be  allowed 
briefly  to  state  his  sentiments  at  this  time. 

Mr.  C.  then  said,  Mr.  President :  I  came  here  this  morning  prepared  to  vote  against 
the  passage  of  the  Constitution  to  a  third  reading,  iiot  knowmg,  or  having  the  least 
idea  that  the  amendment,  now  under  consideration,  would  be  offered. 

One  of  the  grounds  of  my  intended  vote  being  now  under  consideration ;  and  in 
as  much  as  there  is  hope,  as  long  as  life  lasts,  I  will  now,  briefly  as  I  can,  submit  my 
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Tiawi  on  this  ■objeot,  hofniijf  they  maj  hava  mmim  effaet  on  the  qoMtion 
if  not,  they  will  stand  in  pnnt,  as  the  reasons  for  my  final  vote. 

I  noTer  can  vote  for  a  Constitution,  which  shall  provide  for  a  batch ^  or  litter  €if 
Judges  (terms  which  may  be  very  appropriate  to  some  future  set  of  Judges,}  who 
ate  to  hold  their  offices  at  the  mere  wul  of  the  LegisUture — who  may  be  pat  oot  of 
existence  by  that  body,  either  by  sinking  the  boat  under  them,  and  drowning  the 
by  starvation— Hsruel  and  inhuman  abuse  and  destruction  of  character,  or  by  any  c 
wilful  and  deliberate  shying. 

As  to  the  present  incumbents  being  turned  out  by  this  body,  unless  that  is  ne 
iary  to  give  effect  to  the  new  Constitution,  I  give  no  vote,  and  say  nothing,  exerat 
that  if  it  inflicts  no  wound  on  the  State,  it  inflicts  none  on  me  which  I  would  avoid 
ky  tumiHg  OH  my  ked. 

But  I  have  been  alarmed  for  my  country  from  the  moment  I  was  told  that,  in  fataro, 
I  am  to  respond  to  another  tribunal  than  God  and  nw  conscience. 

If  I  am  corrupt,  unmindful  of  my  duty^  and  unnithful  to  my  oath ;  if  I  ooomiit 
any  erimsy  I  have  neither  Grod  nor  my  conscience  with  me ;  and  my  country  must 
punish  me,  when  I  nm  fairly  comckted.  This  b  my  situation  under  the  present  Con- 
stitution. 

I  am  now  advised,  though,  that  Judges  may  become  odious  to  the  people  and  their 
representatives,  and  they  must  be  subject  to  be  turned  out  by  those  representatives, 
as  they  may  by  the  people ',  and  that  a  responsible  Judiciary,  in  this  sense  ^tke  tem^ 
may  nevertheless  be  an  independent  Judiciary. 

This  may  be  according  to  the  march  ofmtndf  and  the  true  r^ublican  principU,  mm 
understoocTin  these  latter  days. 

Our  ancestors  did  not  think  so,  and  provided  for  no  such  case  in  the  ConstitotioB 
they  made  for  us. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  there  was  a  book  in  use  called  Common  Sense,  It  was  read  nt 
meeting-houses  on  the  Lord's  day. 

I  well  recollect  when,  at  the  beginning  of  th^  revolutionary  war,  some  one  got  oa 
a  stump,  between  sermons,  and  read  Common  Sense  to  the  people. 

When  I  advanced  in  Ufe,  about  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  there  was  ano- 
ther book,  read  by  some,  called  the  .%«  of  Reason.  This  was  not  read  on  Sundays  I 
believe,  except  by  such  as  would  not  object  to  read  the  cards  on  Sundays. 

I  have  lived  in  this  Ji^e  of  Reason^  and  yet  I  have  some  dintrust  in  tlie  doctrines  or 
the  March  of  Mind  that  has  taken  place  since  the  days  of  Common  Sense. 
Are  we  to  recommend  this  Constitution  to  the  people  by  the  arguments  nsed  here? 
That  our  Henrys  and  Pages,  and  Taylors,  and  Nicholases,  and  rendletons,  and  Ma> 
sons  and  Wythes,  and  a  host  beside,  were  aristocrats  f  and  that  our  Judiciary,  except 
the  County  Courts,  have  bscome  so  odious^  as  that  they  must  not  only  be  caMered^ 
but  during  all  future  time  put  under  the  ban  qfthe  empire  f 

1  don*t  think  the  people  are  yet  mad  enough,  either  to  believe  these  things,  or  to 
concur  in  the  result. 

A  number  of  honourable  men  of  this  body,  (not  so  numerous  it  is  true,  as  I  ex- 
pected and  feared,  considerinff  the  high  respectability  of  the  quarter,  from  which  the 
proposition  came)  have  thought,  that  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  present  scheme, 
to  call  Judges  to  render  a  daily  account  on  oathf  why  they  were  not  in  court  on  such 
and  such  days,  &c.  Whether  such  a  provision,  in  prospect  of  some  future  Judiciaiyy 
may  be  necessary.  I  know  not.  But  if  the  conduct  of  the  present  Judges  are  sop- 
posed  to  deserve  the  implied  censure  contained  in  that  proposition,  it  is  no  wonder 
they  should  be  in  the  odour  which  it  indicates.  I  have  heretofore  denied,  so  far  as 
the  court  I  belong  to  is  concerned,  the  justice  of  any  such  charge ;  but  if  the  proposed 
Constitution  contemplates  a  Judiciary,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  honest  men,  requiree 
such  a  clause  as  that,  to  carry  its  principles  into  practice,  I  can't  think,  until  I  see  it, 
that  the  people  will  approve  of  it 

The  course  which  this  subject  has  taken  here,  is  well  calculated  to  make  that 
branch  of  our  Government,  which  has  the  least  chance  of  defending  itself  against 
groundless  clamour,  odious  to  the  people,  and  to  destroy  their  confidence  in,  and  re- 
spect for  them ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 

Every  Jud^e  who  will  sit  in  the  seat  of  justice  under  such  a  Constitution,  will 
know  and  feel,  that  when  he  decides  against  a  man,  in  any  case  in  which  his  motives 
may  be  misconstrued,  he  does  so  at  tne  hazard  of  being  suspected  of  want  of  inte- 
grity. The  party  may  have  some  right  to  think ^and  m  the  bitterness  of  his  heatt 
may  say,  that  fellow  dared  noC  to  do  me  justice.  The  fear  for  the  security  of  his  re- 
puiaiion,  of  hb  feeUngs,  and  even  of  his  bread  itself^  has  perverted  the  pore  stream 
of  justice.  However  just  and  pure  the  administxation  of  justice  may  be,  it  is  not 
considered  as  justice  by  him  who  has  any  cause  to  suspect  its  purity. 

I  am  still  more  alarmed,  when  I  hear  it  intimated  here,  that  Judges,  when  they  be- 
eome  odiousy  can  no  longer  be  us^,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  disnnssed.    This,  too, 
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m  the  ftee  of  m>  many  oasei,  well  known  to  this  body,  in  which  honest  and  ktmorMe 
Judges  have  for  a  time  been  odious. 

In  how  many  ways  may  not  Judges  become  odious,  and  during  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  be  irretiieyably  ruined,  if  they  can  be  acted  on  by  a  body  to  whom  they 
are  made  odious,  if  that  body  has  it  in  its  power  to  act  during  the  heat  of  the  moment  S 

Sometimes  he  offends  the  prominent  members  of  the  bar,  as  was  the  case  of  Judge 
Chase  and  others.  So,  too,  if  he  opposes  the  Legislature  in  any  favourito  measure, 
by  declaring  a  law  vneanstUutianal ;  or  he  may  offend  the  other  party,  by  declaring  it 
eomwtituHtmat,  Sometimes  the  Judges  become  so  by  a  leaning,  as  is  supposed,  to  jtV 
4eral  unarpation'^tLad  the  day  may  come — ^I  think  I  see  its  dawn — wnen  they  will 
become  equally  so,  because  they  go  too  far  for  State  Rights.  Nay,  I  understood  my 
friend  from  Chesterfield,  who  has  borne  honourable  testimony  in  &your  of  the  Judges, 
to  insinuate,  that  perhaps  on  some  occasions,  we  may  have  done  wrong  in  meddling 
with  polities. 

i  have  had  little  to  do  on  that  subject,  except  in  Presidential  deetums.  It  is  true, 
I  have  had  my  finger  in  that  deliewus  pie  more  than  once — I  have  been  a  member  of 
a  Correspondinff  Committee  in  three  cases,  I  think.  In  two  of  them,  however,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  appointed  by  the  Legislative  Caucus. 

In  the  last,  by  the  Convention  to  form  an  Anti-Jackson  ticket.  In  one  of  the  for* 
mer,  that  of  Cfay,  Crawford  &  Co.  I  was  against  the  whole  set.  They  began  the 
electioneering  campaign  too  soon  for  icy  taste ;  but,  m  a  choice  of  eousy  I  was  for 
Crawford.  In  the  late  o^'r— or  ajfray,  if  that  is  a  better  term,  I  might  have  been  in 
the  Convention  itself;  but,  I  informed  my  old  friends  in  Rockbrid^,  who  proposed 
to  confer  that  hgnor  on  me,  that  I  was  again  opposed  to  both,  and  would,  even  at  that 
late  day,  do  my  best  to  oppose  both,  by  offering  some  third  man ;  that  I  was  tired  of 
a  choice  between  evils;  and  though  I  liad  that  dioice,  yet  as  I  could  see  no  great  d^ 
ference,in  political  principle,  between  the  candidates,  I  wished  Virginia  to  stand  erect 
and  firm  in  her  principles,  and  to  leave  it  to  others  to  make  that  choice  for  us,  if  they 
would  not  come  over  to  a  positive  ^ood.  Who  I  will  be  for  next,  must  now  depend 
inuch,  as  is  perceived,  on  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature.  I  hope  no  man  will  con* 
aider  me  so  ineffably  stupid,  as  to  risque  my  bread  for  such  trifles  as  these, 

I  may  have  thought,  that  to  elect  one  man  would  be  a  curse  to  the  nation ;  but,  I 
have  a  ri^ht  to  change  that  opinion.  I  may  even  honestly  change  it — and  to  be|^ 
my  electioneering  course  in  tune,  I  think  it  not  impossible,  that  I  may  be  found  on 
the  side  of  the  iuro;  with  liberty,  however,  to  change  my  course  on  oroper  occasion 
and  doe  conviction.  I  was  for  him,  (with  the  exception  of  the  case  or  the  Governor 
of  Georgia,  and  some  other  trifling  matters)  in  his  wars,  although  others,  who  honestly 
supported  him  as  President,  then  thought  he  was  little  better  than  a  heathen  and  miir> 
derer.  My  ancient  regard  for  him  is  reviving ;  and  if  he  once  swims  across  the  Tiber, 
with  his  batoh  of  Editors  round  his  neck,  I  may  anin  rally  in  his  ranks.  If  he  can 
do  that,  he  will  be  grreater  than  Cesar :  he  would  have  gone  to  the  bottom  with  his 
arm/our  on,  but  for  his  friend.  If  he  redeems  that  ecU  day,  and  I  trust  he  will  do  that, 
and  much  more  good  for  his  country,  I  may  vote  for  him  as  a  positive  good.  I  wish 
no  more  choices  between  evils.  Seriously,  though,  I  am  opposed  to  Judges  being  thrown 
into  a  situation  in  which  they  may  be  brought  into  a  particular  odour,  by  exercising 
the  riffht  of  every  freeman.  9 

Hitherto,  having  nothing  furtlier  to  hope  for  from  the  Government,  and  having 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  &overnment,  except  when  they  had  an  equal  right  to  fear 
their  God  and  their  consciences,  they  have  acted,  I  hope,  as  upright  and  independent 
|nen.  If  they  are  to  become  odious  in  these  and  a  thousand  other  ways,  and  to  be 
turned  out  as  eonseqtuntly  usdessy  although  they  may  be  perfectly  honest,  I  can  only 
compare  their  situation  to  that  of  a  witeh  in  foroier  days.  The  way  she  was  to  be 
tried,  I  have  been  told,  was  to  throw  her  into  a  river.  If  she  swifm  out,  she  was  a 
witoh,  and  was  burnt ;  for,  nothing  but  witohcrafl  could  have  saved  her.  ]f  she  went 
to  the  bottom,  whether  dragged  there  by  the  fiends  who  had  laid  a  snare,  and  had 
tempted  her  to  sell  her  conscience  and  soul,  or  because  she  was  an  honest  woman, 
mattered  not — she  only  went  to  her  last  home  a  ftw  hours  before  her  time. 

As  the  ConstitutNn  before  us  now  stands,  the  whole  batch  of  Judges  may  be  turned 
out  by  a  majority  of  a  quorum,  by  a  repeal  of  the  law ;  and  under  a  similar  law,  re* 
enacted  the  next  day,  those  of  the  true  faith  re-instated.  Or,  you  may  vote  out  a 
Judge,  two-thirds  of  a  quorum  concurring,  whether  he  is  merely  odious  only,  or  whe- 
ther some  high  crime  is  impnted  to  him— or  you  may  turn  him  out,  for  the  latter,  by 
impeachment.  It  may  be  easier  to  vote  him  out,  than  to  give  him  a  fair  trial ;  the 
responsibility  for  such  an  act  is  more  decided.  There  are  no  Judges  sworn  in  that 
case :  they  don't  sit  in  the  judgment  seat,  but  in  a  tumultuary  assembly,  with  tbiy 
additional  circumstance,  that  the  accusing  body  becomes  both  Judge  and  Juiy — the 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  says,  that  a  roan  has  a  right  to  be  cot^ronted  with  his  accusers^ 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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If  it  be  said,  that  this  will  compel  an  impeachment  for  an  impeachable  offence,  1 
aak  why  put  into  our  Constitution  a  clause  opposed  to  that  Bill  of  Riffhts,  on  which 
it  is  founoed  ?  Make  a  Judge  only  impeaehabU  for  crime,  and  give  him  a  fair  trial 
when  and  where  you  will. 

If  he  is  superannuated,  or  otherwise  unable  to  discharge  his  duties,  or  shall  be 
negligent  or  lazy  in  the  discharge  of  them,  which  may  arise  from  habit,  not  inTc^vin^ 
moral  turpitude^  or  if  (on  other  days  than  the  4th  of  Jultfy)  he  has  unfortunately  con- 
tracted a  nabit,  too  frequently  induJged  in  on  that  day — if  he  labours  under  &  diseaee 
of  this  kind — one  to  which  many  an  honest  man  is  subiect,  without  ever  being  con- 
scious of  it  himself,  so  as  in  this  way  to  unfit  himself  for  hii  highly  important  duties — 
hear  him,  and  if  the  accusation  is  well  founded,  turn  him  out  by  a  vote. 

Go  beyond  this,  and  you  lay  a  snare  for  his  conscience — ^vou  join  the  betrayer  of 
the  souls  of  men,  and  you  are  answerable  for  those  souls  who  are  thus  tempted  mnd 
destroyed.    Under  such  temptation,  let  no  man  say,  that  he  stands  lest  he  fUl. 

How  are  we  now  to  decide  the  pending  questions  of  the  officers,  as  to  their  claims 
for  half  pay,  or  such  others  as  may  probably  come  before  us  of  that  kind,  involving* 
the  Treasury  in  very  large  sums  ?  If  we  decide  in  favour  of  the  State,  may  we  not 
be  suspected  ?  If  against,  may  we  not  become  odious,  and  must  we  not  nsqne  the 
consequences  ? 

May  we  not  be  tempted  to  do  the  latter,  that  we  may  avoid  suspicion  ?  Will  yoa 
leave  a  dispute  to  your  friend  or  dependant,  and  not  recollect,  that,  if  he  is  an  honest 
man,  he  may  bear  against  jou  on  this  very  ground,  and  decide  against  you,  unless 
you  have  a  very  clear  case  mdeed  ? 

I  trust  and  hope,  that  the  amendment  will  prevail.  .• 

Mr.  Cabell  moved  the  following  amendment ; 

'*  But  if  no  Judicial  duties  are  assigned  him  by  the  Legislature,  he  shall  receive  no 
salary  in  virtue  of  said  ofiice." 

Mr.  Randolph  was  opposed  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cabell,  and  observed,  that  the 
House  would  perceive  at  a  glance,  the  question  miffht  as  well  be  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Scott,  as  that  of  Mr.  Cabell.  That  of  Mr.  Scott  declared,  that  the  Judge 
should  not  lose  his  office  bv  the  abolition  of  his  court,  unless  that  abolition  took  place 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of'^bolh  Houses :  that  of  Mr.  Cabell  went  to  nullify  this  pro- 
vision.  The  sense  of  the  House,  therefore,  would  be  declared  on  the  latter  when  it 
was  expressed  on  the  former. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  Mr.  Scott's  amendment,  and  decided  by  ayes  and 
noes  as  follows : 

^y«5— Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Brodnax,  Drom- 
ffoole,  Alexander, Marshall  of  Richmond, Nicholas, Clopton,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Miller, 
Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Leiffh  of  Halifax, 
Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Hen£r8on,  Cooke, 
Powell,  Griffffs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Tajrior 
of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier, 
Prentis,  Branch,  Townes,  Gordon,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynts,  Up- 
shur and  Perrin — 53. 

JVbM— Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Giles,  Goods,  Tyler,  Anderson,  Coffinan, 
Harrison,  Williamson,  M'Coy,  Aftbre,  Beime,  Smith ,  i)axter,  Osborne,  George, 
M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Roane,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews, 
Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson, 
Tazewell,  Loyall,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Cabell,  Martin, 
Stuart,  Pleasants,  Thompson  and  Bayly — 42. 

Mr.  Cabell  then  renewed  his  motion,  and  it  was  decided  by  ayes  and  noes  as  follows : 

^yes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Giles,  Goode,  Tyler,  Anderson,  Coffinan,  Har- 
rison, Williamson,  M'Coy,  Moore,  Beirne,  Smitli,  Baxter,  Osborne,  Donaldson, 
G^eorge,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Bvars,  Roane,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Ma- 
thews, Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke, 
Wilson,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Clajrtor,  Saunders,  CabeU, 
Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Thompson  and  Bayly — 43. 

Mfes — Messrs.  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Brodnax,  Drom- 
goole,  Alexander,  Marshall  of  Richmond,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  Mil- 
ler, Mason  of  Southamoton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart,  Randolph,  Lei^  of  Hali- 
fax, Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Stanard,  Holladay,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson, 
Cooke,  Powell,  Griggs,  Mnson  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  Taylor  of 
Caroline,  Morris,  Gamett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marshall  of  Fauquier, 
Prentis,  Branch,  Townes,  Gordon,  Maseie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Up- 
shur and  Perrin — 52. 

No  other  amendment  then  being  before  the  Convention,  the  question  was  pro- 
P*>jpded  on  engrossing  the  Constitution. 

♦u         i"'  ^'^*"  *"**  CVmlter  said,  they  should  vote  in  the  affirmative,  but  reaerred  to 
themselves  the  right  of  voting  as  they  thought  best  on  the  ultimate  passage. 
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The  TOte  on  the  engrofsment  was  read  aa  followa : 

Jlyes — Meaara.  Barbour,  (Preaident,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Ches- 
terfiield,  Gilea,  Brodnaz,  I)romgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  ef  Richmond, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urquhart, 
Bandolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  Holladay,  Henderson,  Cooke, 
Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Garnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Mar- 
shall of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Branch, 
Townes,  Martin,  Pleasants,  Grordon,  Thompson,  Mossie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Coalter, 
Joynes,  Bavly,  Upshur  and  Perrin--53. 

JfocM — ^Nlessrs.  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  "Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson, 
M'CoF,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Stanard,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Osborne^ 


Saunders,  Cabell  and  Stuart — 42. 

On  Mr.  Clopton 's  motion,  an  Engrossing  Committee  was  appointed,  (viz :  Messrs. 
Clopton,  Powell  and  Fitzhugh ;)  and  to  give  time  for  engroMing  the  Constitution, 
adjourned  till  to-morrow  12  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  Jakuart  14,  1830. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  but  the  engrossing  of  the  dranght  of  the  Con- 
•titntion  not  having  been  completed,  it  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  2  o^dock. 

It  met  again  at  2,  but  the  engrossing  not  having  yet  been  completed,  it  adjournal 
to  meet  at  7  o'clock. 

The  Convention  met  at  7  o'clock.  After  some  time,  Mr.  Clopton,  firom  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  superintend  the  enffrossin^  of  the  Constitution,  entered  the  Honsa 
and  presented  the  engrossed  oopv  to  the  President. 

It  was  then  read  a  thurd  time  m>m  the  Chair, 

And  the  question  beinff  thereupon  put.  Shall  this  Constituium  passf 

Mr.  Summers  stated,  uat  a  member  firom  one  of  the  northwest  districts,  (Mr.  Dod- 
dridge,) was  so  seriously  indisposed  as  to  be  confined  to  his  bed,  and  requested  that  the 
liberality  and  indulgence  heretofore  extended  to  members  under  like  circumstances, 
should  apply  to  the  case  of  this  gentleman,  and  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  recofd 
his  vote  at  any  time  before  the  adiournment  of  the  Convention,  snould  his  health  sa 
improve  as  to  enable  him  to  attend.  Mr.  S.  said,  that  if  the  health  of  the  aick  mem- 
ber was  not  improved  by  the  followinff  morning,  and  it  should  be  found  that  his  vota 
would  materially  affect  the  question  about  to  be  taken,  that  the  remaining  delegation 
would,  he  understood,  be  prepared  to  give  the  people  of  that  district  their  proper  weight 
upon  the  very  interesting  proposition  announced  from  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Jones  made  a  similar  request  in  behalf  of  his  colleague.  (Mr.  Giles,)  whose  in- 
firm state  of  health  would  probably  prevent  his  attendance  aner  night  in  such  damp 
weather. 

The  Chair  said,  that  presuming  from  what  had  hitherto  been  done  in  similar  casea, 
that  such  was  the  will  oif  the  Convention,  he  should  give  the  permission  unless  it  wera 
objected  to. 

Mr.  Randolph,  after  expressing  his  strong  disposition  to  do  all  in  the  caae  which 
courtesy  would  require,  said  he  was  compelled  by  the  stem  dictates  of  duty  to  object 
to  the  granting  of  the  leave  desired.  He  thought  the  principle  was  fraught  with  the 
utmost  danger.  He  put  the  case,  that  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  ConstitutioB 
should  depend  on  a  single  vote— or  on  two  votes — and  asked  whether  the  Convention 
would  permit  two  members,  who  had  been  absent  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
discussions,  to  enter  the  House  to-morrow,  and  by  their  votes  to  reverse  the  decisions 
that  might  be  had  to-night.'  He  illustrated  the  principle  by  a  further  case  of  a  bill 
in  Congress  being  simuarly  situated,  and  asked  if  eveiy  one  must  not  perceive  tha 
tampennf  to  which  such  leave  would  open  a  door  ?  He  repeated  his  wish  to  be  able 
to  extenaevery  courtesy  toward  the  absent  gentlemen,  but  concluded  by  expressing 
his  conviction  that  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  resist  the  request. 

(As  Mr.  R.  was  speaking,  Mr.  Giles  entered  the  House.) 

Mr.  Summers  expressed  his  regret,  that  the  indulgence  which  he  had  asked  for  a 
sick  fnend,  should  have  met  with  opposition :  he  referred  to  the  uniform  practice  of 
the  Convention  in  according  like  permission,  whenever  it  had  beein  asked  under  cir- 
cumstances like  the  present  He  thought,  there  was  but  slight  ground  to  apprehend 
that  tha  vote,  about  to  be  taken,  would  be  affected  by  the  one  which  may  be  hereafier 
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recorded ;  but  suppose  that  to  be  the  case,  wis  the  Convention  prepared  to  send  out 
a  Oonstitntion  to  the  people  which  could  only  be  passed  by  the  absence  of  a  sick  meoi' 
ber  ?  The  genlleman  from  Charlotte  had  heretofore  reprobated  an  attempt  to  pons  a 
C')nstitution  by  a  lean  majority  of  one  or  two,  and  therefore  he  had  the  leas  expected 
an  opposition  from  him  :  if  the  coming  in  of  tlie  absent  member  should  reverse  thm 
decision,  it  would  only  show  tliat  it  ought  never  to  have  taken  place.  The  obieetion, 
f>unded  in  the  danger  of  the  example,  he  thought  was  not  entitled  to  serious  wei^t. 
If  it  would  leave  a  door  to  tampering,  that  door  was  already  open;  every  member 
.  V Jting  on  tlie  side  of  tiie  majority  might  bo  tampered  with,  because  any  member  ao 
vnting  might  move  a  re-consideralion,  and  change  his  vote,  and  thus  by  poenfaaiHy 
clnnge  the  decision  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Randolph  said,  that  tlie  permission  heretofore  granted,  had  had  reference  to  ia- 
tarmediute  votes,  but  tiiis  vote  was  final. 

The  question  being  put,  tlie  leave  was  granted  without  a  count. 

The  question  being  again  proposed,  and  on  the  passage  of  the  Constitution, 

Mr.  Coalter,  after  referring  to  the  difficulty  he  had  had  in  making  up  his  mind,  ex- 
pressed his  final  determination  to  be,  tliat  he  should  vote  for  the  Constitution :  he  took 
It,  if  at  all,  OS  the  least  of  two  evils :  he  declared  hb  decided  preference  for  the  mixed 
basis  of  representation,  compounded  of  population  and  taxation,  and  his  objection  to 
the  extension  of  the  right  of  suifrage  as  being  of  dangerous  tendency ;  but  hoped  that 
as  he  had  not  entered  the  Convention  till  tlie  discussion  on  those  points  was  princi- 
pally over,  he  should  be  permitted  to  enter  a  full  statement  of  his  views  in  the  volume 
which  was  preparing  by  the  gentleman  who  took  notes  of  the  debate. 

The  President  then  rising,  put  to  the 'Convention  the  final  question,  Shall  this 

CONSTITDTION    PASS? 

Mr.  M'Coy  asked  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  the  vote  stood  as  follows : 

^yes — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Jones,  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Tkylor  of  Ches- 
terfield, Giles,  Brodnax,  Dromgoole,  Alexander,  Goode,  Marshall  oi  Richmond, 
Tyler,  Nicholas,  Clopton,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Uruuhart, 
Rindolph,  Leigh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Madison,  HoUaday,  Henderson,  Cooke, 
Roane,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Morris,  Gnrnett,  Barbour  of  Culpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Mar- 
shall of  Fauquier,  Tazewell,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grissby,  Campbell  of  Bedford,  Branch, 
Townes.  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasants,  Gordon,  Tnompson,  Masisie,  Bate*, 
Neale,  Rose,  Coalter,  Joynes,  Bayly,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 55. 

JVW— Messrs.  Anderscm,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson, 
M'Cov,  Moore,  Beime,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Stanard,  Mercer,  Fitzhugh,  Osborne, 
Powell,  Griggs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton,  CJeorge, 
M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Cloyd,  Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby, 
Duncan,  Liidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell  of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Claytor 
and  Saunders — 40. 

So  THE  Constitution  was  agreed  to,  (by  a  majority  of  fiileen  votes;  which  will 
be  reduced  to  fourteen  by  the  vote  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  il  he  shall  be  so  far  recovered 
fts  to  be  able  to  give  it.) 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  title,  which  was  also  agreed  to,  as  follows  t 

"  An  amenuei)  Constitution,  or  form  of  Government  for  Virginia.*' 

A  Committee  of  three  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Joynes,  appointed  to  superintend  the 
enrolment  of  the  Constitution  now  adopted. 

The  Clmir  appointed  Messrs.  Joynes,  Scott  and  Cooke  as  that  Committee. 

Mr.  Powell  moved  that  the  enroled  Constitution  be  signed  by  the  President,  and 
countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  as  an  amendment  that  it  be  signed  by  the  President,  and  suek  other 
members  as  were  disposed  to  sign  the  samcy  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretaiy. 

This  amendment  was  carried,  ayes  51,  and  the  resolution  as  amended  was  tigreed  to. 

Mr.  Joynes  moved  tlie  printing  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  Constitution  for  the 
use  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Upshur  suggested  some  difiiculty  as  to  the  tranaporUtion  and  distribution. 

Mr.  Joynes  said,  it  would  be  but  about  one  hundred  copies  apiece  to  the  members. 

Mr.  Wilson,  ailer  objecting  to  thus  spending  tlie  people's  money,  proposed  that  five 
copies  should  be  presented  to  each  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  and  Senate, 
which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Joynes  was  carried. 

Mr.  Cabell,  believing  tliat  the  vote  which  had  passed  as  to  the  mode  of  authentica- 
ting the  enroled  Constitution  might  place  some  gentlemen  in  delicate  and  unpleasant 
cirr'.umstinces,  moved  a  re-consideration  of  it. 

This  motion  gave  rise  to  a  desultory  debate,  in  whjch  Messrs.  Cabell,  Henderson, 
Mason  of  Frederick,  Claytor,  Scott,  Bayly,  Coalter,  Mercer,- Stanard,  Johnson  and 
Nicholas  took  part. 

.« Ji  ^?  "I^  ®?  ^^^  ^^^  ■"^®!  ^^^  ^^^  aiftnaturas  of  the  members  were  onnecessafy,  to 
authenticate  the  mstrument,  thote  of  the  officers  of  the  Convention  bwag  sufficiant; 
uiai  the  course  was  unusual,  having  been  pursued  in  only  nine  out  of  twenty-six  Con- 
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•titutaons  tC[re«d  to  in  other  States,  and  in  thoee  cases  the  members  had  been  nearlj 
unanimous  m  agreeing  to  the  instrament  so  certified :  that  if  some  signed  the  inetru* 
ment  while  others  refused,  it  would  be  perpetuating  on  the  face  of  a  document,  to  ba 
deposited  in  the  archives,  the  disunion  of  that  body :  and  tliat  it  would  place  thotse  ^n« 
tlemen  who  iiad  voted  againal  adopting  the  Constitution,  in  a  very  unpleasant  situa- 
tion, some  of  them  being  very  unwilling  to  put  their  hands  to  an  inHlrument  as  re- 
commending it  to  the  people,  while  thev  entirely  disapproved  of  it  as  a  whole. 
.  It  was  contended  on  the  oUier  side,  that  as  the  caption  of  the  iiislrument  ran  in  the 
plural  number,  there  was  a  propriety  that  it  should  have  a  plurality  of  signatures,  and 
not  be  signed  by  a  single  man  only :  that  no  gentlemon  was  committed  by  signing  it, 
as  the  signature  was  merely  a  form  of  attestation  to  the  instrument,  as  being  tJiot  which 
the  Convention  had  agreed  upon :  that  it  could  occasion  no  misunderstanding  of  any 
one's  views,  as  the  vote  was  recorded  by  ayes  and  noes,  and  published  to  the  world  : 
and  as  to  perpetuating  the  evidence  of  disunion  in  the  archives,  that  would  of  neces- 
sity be  done,  and  much  more  effectually  too,  by  preserving  in  the  archives,  the  Jour 
naJs  of "'      '^  " '         .  ..    -  - 
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the  Convention,  where  all  the  discordant  votes  were  on  record  :  and  that  if 
J  the  leave  to  sign  might  place  some  gentlemen  in  a  delicate  situation,  with-* 
lolding  it  would  be  a  very  harsh  act  toward  such  as  were  desirous  of  placing  their 
signatures  to  the  instrument. 

(Mr.  Mason  of  Frederick,  aAer  declaring  that  if  it  was  tlie  last  act  of  his  life,  he  would 
refuse  his  signature  to  such  a  paper,  gave  notice,  that  a  protest  would  be  drawn  up, 
and  the  signatures  invited  of  idl  who  were  opposed  to  the  form  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution.) 

Mr.  Cabell  said,that  he  had  acted  throughout,  so  help  him  Heaven,  in  good  faith 
to  the  West:  he  had  believed,  and  still  did  believe,  that  the  white  population  uione 
was  the  true  and  proper  basis  of  representation  :  but  having  been,  as  he  esteemed  it, 
iairly  beaten,  he  was  willing  to  confess  it,  and  he  trusted  he  should  be  permitted  to 
march  off  the  field  retaining  his  side-arms,  with  flag  flying,  and  he  hoped,  with  all  the 
honors  of  war. 

Mr.  Stanard  wished  to  declare  his  explicit  renunciation  of  the  ground  taken  by  the 
^ntleman  firom  Frederick,  (Mr.  Mason.)  He  objected  to  several  provisions  in  tlie 
mstrunient,  and  thought  that  the  allotment  of  power  was,  according  to  every  test,  less 
(avorable  to  Eastern  Virginia  than  justice  required  :  but  lie  would  have  given  up  that, 
and  more,  if  he  saw  that  it  would  be  accepted  by  gentlemi  n  from  the  West  as  an  ami- 
cable compromise :  but  the  ground  on  which  he  had  rested  his  ne^tive  vote,  was  one 
provision,  which  alone  would  have  been  decisive  with  him,  even  if  he  had  received  a 
corZe  bUmeke  to  make  all  the  rest  as  he  pleased :  he  thought  the  Convention  were  doing 
what  they  had  no  right  to  do. 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  he  had  voted  against  this  Constitution  under  a  sense  of  imperi- 
ous duty,  but  with  a  degree  of  reluctance  which  few  were  nble  to  conceive. 

Mr.  Nicholas  was  glad  of  en  opportunity  of  saying,  that  the  vote  he  had  given  was 
dictated  solely  by  a  conviction  that  tlie  public  good  required  it  at  his  hands. 

The  question  on  re-consideration  was  at  length  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Clajrtor  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Scott,  by  striking  out  the 
elause  relating  to  the  attestation  by  the  signatures  of  the  members. 

When,  ailer  some  further  conversation,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stanard,  the  resolution 
and  amendments  were  laid  upon  the  table. 

Some  accounts  for  expenses  of  fuel,  transcHbing,  &c.  were  passed. 

Mr.  Mercer  obtained  leave  of  absence. 

Mr.  Cooke  gave  notice  that  he  sliould  to-morrow  move  the  consideration  of  die  pro- 
positions he  had  offered  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  the  Constitution  into  effect.  (He 
would  willingly  have  waived  them ;  but  should  he  do  so,  tliey  would  be  immediately 
moved  again  by  another  gentleman.) 

The  Convention  then  adjourned,  (at  near  10  o'clock.) 


*.  FRIDAY,  Jazcuary  15,  1830. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o*cIock,  and  was  opened  with  the  following  appropriate 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Croes  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

A  form  of  prayer  used  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  die  Conrcniion^  by  tJte  Rev, 

Robert  B.  Crocs. 

God,  the  Father  of  Heaven,  have  mercy  upon  us,  miserable  sinners. 

O  God,  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us,  miserable  sinners. 

O  God,  the  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  have  mercy  upon 
OS,  imserable  nanen. 
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Thy  property,  O  Lord,  is  always  to  have  mercy ;  to  thee  it  appettaineth  to  lorpve 
sinfl.  Spare  oa,  therefore,  ^ood  Lord ;  apare  thy  people,  whom  thou  hast  redeened. 
Enter  not  into  judgment  wilh  thy  senranta,  who  are  vile  earth  and  miserable  sinners, 
but  so  turn  thine  anger  from  us  who  meekly  acknowledge  our  yileness,  and  truly  re* 

EBUt  ua  of  our  faults;  and  so  make  haste  to  help  us  in  this  world,  that  we  may  ever 
ye  with  thee  in  the  world  to  come,  through  the  merits  and  intercession  of  our  com* 
passsionate  High  Priest. 

We  thank  thee,  most  Gracious  Father,  for  the  yarious  merciea  of  Creation,  Proyi* 
dence,  Redemption  and  SancUfkation,  wilh  which  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  bJeas  us. 
We  render  thee  the  aacription  of  praise,  that  thou  hast  cast  our  lot  in  this  land  of  jnv- 
tioe  and  liberty ;  that  we  are  endowed  with  ciyil  and  religious  principles,  which  no 
worthiness  of  our  own  could  have  obtained ;  that  we  are  permitted  to  sit  umier  our 
Vine  and  flg-trees,  with  none  to  make  us  afraid.  But  chiefly  are  we  bound  to  gkaify 
tiiy  name  for  thine  inestimable  love  in  the  redemption  of  tlie  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  means  of  grace,  and  the  hope  of  glory.  Make,  we  be«eech  thee,  all 
the  people  of  this  our  favored  country  to  be  duly  sensible  of  theae  distinguished  bles- 
sings— and  grant  that  they  may  show  their  gratitude  to  thee  by  cultivating  that  right* 
Aousness  which  exalteth  a  nation,  and  by  abstaining  from  those  sins  which  are  a  re- 
proach to  any  people.  To  the  members  of  this  Convention,  now  assembled  in  thy 
presence,  give  the  abundance  of  tliy  grace — that  they  may  be  especially  thankful  m 
thy  goodness  to  them.  May  they  cafl  to  remembrance,  that  while  others  have  been 
afflicted  by  thy  chastisin|r  band,  they,  for  the  most  part,  have  enjoyed  the  blessing  of 
health.  May  they  bear  m  mind,  tliat  by  the  King's  reign,  Princes  decree  justice,  and 
that  it  is  of  ^  mercy,  that  thejr  have  been  permitted  to  proceed  thus  ftr  in  their  la- 
bours, without  a  more  serious  interruption  of  harmony  tnan  they  have  yet  ezpeii- 
•nced.  Be  with  them,  Almighty  Father,  at  the  close  of  their  deliberations.  May  tluit 
spirit  of  charity  now  animate  them,  which  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  and  endureth  all  things.  Separating  from  one  another  with  me 
most  friendly  feelings,  do  thou  return  them  in  safety  and  in  health  to  their  iamiHe» 
and  constituenta ;  and  so  direct  and  dispose  their  hearts,  that  they  may  use  their  best 
exertions  to  promote  peace  and  unity  and  concord — to  advance  thy  gloiy,  the  good  of 
thy  church,  the  safety,  honour  and  welfiire  of  thy  people. 

Finally,  we  pray  thee,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  may  be  made  to  cberiah,  and 
to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  «#  free-Hind  that  the  time 
-may  soon  arrive  when  the  comfortable  Gospel  of  the  Saviour  shall  be  truly  preached, 
trur^  received,  and  truly  followed  in  all  places,  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  kingdom 
of  sin,  satan,  and  death — till  at  length  the  whole  of  thy  dispersed  sheep  bein|r 
gathered  into  one  fold,  shall  become  partakers  of  everlasting  life,  through  the  merits 
and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 

The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowahip  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all,  ever  more !    .^men. 

Mr.  Joynes,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  superintend  the  enrolment  of  the 
Constitution,  entered  the  Convention  about  12  o'clock,  with  that  instrument  in  his 
hand,  enroled  on  parchment  of  the  largest  size,  and  presented  it  to  the  Chair,  ac- 
companied witli  a  certificate  that  it  had  been  carefully  compared  with  the  engrossed 
y  and  been  found  to  be  correct. 
ir.  Randolph  now  rose  and  addressed  the  Convention  in  substance  aa  follows  : 

Mr.  President, — [  feel  embarrassed  with  regard  to  bringing  forward  the  question,  as 
to  those  to  whom  this  Constitution  shall  be  submitted  for  adoption  or  rejection.'  If  I 
did  not  misunderstand  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  that  gentleman  conceded,  that 
the  Act  of  Assembly,  by  which  this  Convention — shall  I  say,  was  gotten  vp — was  not 
%  legal  Act,  having  been  passed  without  legal  authority ;  but  he  seemed  to  think,  that 
the  net  of  its  having  been  subsequently  submitted  to  tne  freeholders  of  the  Common* 
wealth,  cured  the  defect  of  authority  in  those  who  passed  it  Now,  with  all  deference 
to  that  gentleman,  let  me  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  freeholders  never  gave  jmy 
such  assent  as  is  supposed  to  be  implied.  The  Legislature  passed  two  Acts :  the  firrt 
was  for  determining  the  question,  whether  tliere  should  be  any  Convention  at  all.  By 
that  Act,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  freeholders  *,  and  from  the  fiice  of  the  re- 
turns, it  appeared  that  there  was  a  majority  in  favor  of  a  Convention :  Whereupon, 
the  Legislature  passed  a  second  Act,  convening  that  body ;  but  inserted  in  the  Act  a 
elanse,  leaving  no  option  in  tlie  freeholders  to  reject,  or  to  assent  to  the  Constitution 
which  should  be  proposed ;  or  to  the  provisions  of  that  Act  itself,  even  if  they  had 
been  aware  of  all  the  provisions  it  contained :  whereas  I  am  as  certain,  as  I  can  be  of 
any  thing,  that  they  were  not  aware  of  those  provisions  at  all.  The  freeholders  firA 
assent  to  the  assembling  of  a  Convention — the  Legislature  thereupon  appoint  the  day 
when  Delegates  should  be  chosen — and,  in  the  same  Act,  insert  a  clause,  requiring 
the  Constitution  to  be  submitted  to  whomsoever  the  Convention  might  please  to  de- 
clare qualifisd  for  members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  When  the  election  day  ar- 
rived, the  freeholders  were  obliged— j«  dtfendenda-^or  nihet-se  drfmtdmdi*    to  elect 
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Delegates  to  the  Convention— or,  as  the  other  alternative,  to  allow  a  part  onlj  of  th* 
Commonwealth,  to  propoee  such  Conatitotion,  as  to  them  might  seem  good.  If  tha 
freeholders  residing  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  had  refused  to  elect  Delegates,  the  Con- 
vention would  have  been  attended  exclusively  by  Delegates  from  the  West  of  that 
Ridge — and  then,  what  Constitution  would  have  been  presented  to  the  Commonwealth. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  tell.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  freeholders  Wf  st  of  the  Ridge  haa 
refused  to  elect  Delegates,  then  those  East  of  the  Rid^e  would  have  proposed  a  Con- 
stitution equally  objectionable  to  the  West.  So  that  it  is  plain,  that  the  fact  of  th« 
freeholders  having  appointed  their  Delegates  under  the  Act  of  Assembly,  cannot^ 
oven  by  the  most  distant  implication — unless  it  be  the  remotest  implication  that 
ever  entered  the  mind  of  man — be  considered  as  conveying  anv  assent  of  theirs,  that 
the  new  Constitution  should  be  submitted  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  to  any  persona 
but  themselves.  If  they  shall  assent  to  this  Constitution — ^if^ey  shall  choose  to  ratify 
it — well  and  good — there  is  an  end  of  the  matter — theirs  ialk  power — though  theirs 
will  not  be  the  glory.  Sir,  it  is  as  plain  as  any  proposition  in  Euclid — Sir,  it  is  plainer— 
it  is  self-evident — that  no  other  power  on  earth,  save  that  from  which  this  Convention 
derives  all  its  authority  to  propose  any  Constitution  at  all,  can  rightfully  prononnca 
on  the  validity  of  our  acts,  or  decide  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  such  Consti-' 
tution  as  we  shall  make. 

Sir,  i  consider  this  as  the  ^eatest  question  which  has  been  presented  to  this  body, 
since  it  assembled.  Much  will  depend  on  its  decision — ^yes.  Sir,  viery  much  will  de- 
pend on  it. 

Is  it  not  plain  that  the  freeholders  had  no  option  but  to  elect  delegates .'  But  that 
does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  consecrato  that  provision  in  the  act,  which  declarea 
to  whom  the  Constitution  shall  be  submitted.  Sir,  though  it  is  using  strong  terms,  it 
would  have  been  an  act  of  treacherv  to  their  own  principles,  to  permit  the  Constito* 
tion  to  be  submitted  to  any  others  tnan  freeholders  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  Im  it 
not  obvious  that  if  the  Commonwealth  consists  of  freeholders  and  non-freehoIder»— 
and  the  non-freeholders  are — atf  we  have  been  told  they  are — the  most  numerous  of 
the  two — that  the  worst  of  Constitutions — and  God  knows,  I  have  nothing  to  say  in 
&vottr^  of  this  one — mig^it  have  been  imposed  upon  the  Commonwealth  by  thosa 
who — ^in  the  language  ^  a  gentleman  on  this  floor — are  *^  out  of  the  Constitution** — 
against  the  voice  of  every  freeholder  in  the  country  ?  Sir,  what  sort  of  a  tribunal  do 
you  elect,  when  you  admit  those  who  have  no  lot  or  part  in  our  acts — to  pass  judgw 
ment  upon  them  ?  Sir,  vou  might  as  well  refer  the  Constitution  to  the  people  of 
Ohio— -or  the  people  of  Kentucky— or — I  will  go  farther — ^to  the  people  of  Japan. 
Tes,  Sir — they  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  decide  upon  it. 

Mr.  President,  1  know  the  time  is  precious.  I  believe  I  have  done  justice  so  faraa 
my  poor  capacity  will  allow — ^to  the  opinions  I  hold,  and  I  will  not  longer  detain  you. 

Mr.  Coalter  took  the  same  ground — and  contended  that  the  act  of  the  Assembly, 
calling  a  Convention,  was  an  act  of  usurpation — which  he  had  opposed  at  the  time, 
and  still  considered  as  a  revolutionary  movement.  He  explained  the  grounds  of  no- 
cessity  on  which  he  had  voted  for  delegates  to  the  Convention,  and  contended,  that 
as  that  body  derived  all  its  authority  from  freeholders,  it  had  no  right  to  go  beyond 
them  in  submitting  its  acts. 

While  Mr.  Randolph  was  engaged  in  reducing  his  intended  motion  to  writing, 

Mr.  Mason  of  Frederick  stated  to  the  Convention,  that  when  the  question  had  been 
agitated,  the  evening  previous,  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  authenticating  the  instra* 
ment  which  had  to-day  been  returned  by  the  Committee  on  enrolment,  finding  it  to 
be  the  sentiment  of  a  majority  that  it  was  to  receive  the  signatures  of  all  the  mem- 
bers who  chose  to  sign  it,  he  had  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  pre- 
senting the  views  held  bv  himself  and  others  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Uon- 
atitution,  in  the  shape  of'^a  protest:  but  finding  aflerwards  that  the  resolution  on  that 
subject  had  been  laid  upon  the  table,  and  perceiving  it  to  be  the  understanding  that  it 
was  not  again  to  be  taken  up,  he  considered  that  necessity  as  having  ceasM ;  and, 
therefore,  no  protest  would  be  presented. 

Mr.  Randolph  then  moved  tne  following  resolution,  on  which  he  asked  the  ayaa 
and  noes : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  amended  Constitution  adopted  by  this  Convention,  be  submit> 
ted  on  the  respective  election  days  in  the  month  of  April  next,  to  the  persons  quafi- 
fied  to  vote  under  the  existing  Constitution,  for  members  of  the  General  AssemUy." 

Mr.  Thompson  said  he  was  constrained  by  an  imperious  sense  of  duty,  to  trespasa 
(he  hoped  for  the  last  time^  upon  the  patience  and  attention  of  this  Convention,  foi 
the  purpose  of  expressing  his  most  decided  disapprobation  of,  and  his  objections  to,  IIm 
passage  of  the  resolution  just  off*ered  by  the  ^ntleman  from  Charlotte,  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph.) He  regretted,  that  the  gentleman  had  felt  it  his  duty  at  thn  late  hour  to  urga 
ito  consideration,  because  ite  adoption  could  not  possibly  accomplnh  any  valuable  pur- 
pose, but  on  the  contnxy  mijrht,  and  he  verily  oelieved,  would  produce  excitement, 
neart^bnnnngs,  and  dissatisfaction,  with  tluU  part  of  the  oommuni^,  tha  non-frea* 
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bolden,  whom  your  new  Comtitotion  inTeitf  with  the  elective  fivnchite— On  bono  t 
will  yoa  do  this.  Can  those  who  are  friendly  to  the  new  Constitution,  and  really 
deeire  its  ratification  by  the  people,  expect  to  accomplish  their  wishes  hy  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  the  neceMsry  effect  of  which  will  be,  ^tuitoualy  to  insult  and  ex- 
asperate that  portion  of  your  fellow-citizens.  Reject  tliis  resolution,  and  permit  them 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  decision  of  this  question,  and  they  will  be  the  fiist  fnends  of  this 
new  charter.  Adopt  it  and  you  make  them  its  enemies  and  create  an  excitement  in 
the  country  to  be  deprecated  by  all  *,  an  excitement  that  will  not  be  confined  to  them, 
but  which  will  prevail  with  the  freeholder,  in  common  with  tlie  non-freeholder.  For, 
permit  me  to  tell  gentlemen,  who  deem  the  freeholders  indifferent  on  this  subject, 
that  they  do  them  Uie  most  flagmnt  injustice.  It  should  be  recollected  that  this  Con- 
vention was  called  by  the  freeholders,  and  an  object  not  the  least  prominent,  was  that 
of  enfranchising  their  jjpfrancliised  brethren. 

•  Mr.  T.  said,  Uiis  nev^Konstitution  was  no  very  great  favourite  with  him.  He  had 
voted  for  it,  it  wa^  true,  but  with  tJie  most  unfeigned  reluctance — he  had  done  so  in 
the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise.  It  had  been  his  misfortune  to  represent  on 
this  floor  a  divided  people,  a  people  entertaining  conflicting  views  and  opinions  on  the 
great  and  delicate  questions  involved  in  our  recent  deliberulions — and  he  had  felt  it  liis 
duty  thus  circumstanced,  to  consult  in  some  measure,  the  wislies,  the  hopes,  and  the 
fears  of  both  sides — to  yield  somewhat  to  the  unforeseen  circumvtances  of  the  occa^ 
sion,  and  to  offer  sp  some  of  his  own  individual  convictions  of  political  right  and  po- 
htical  justice,  upon  the  altar  of  the  public  peace :  for  these  reasons  only,  had  he  recorded 
his  vote  in  favour  of  the  passage  of  the  Constitution  :  that  he  did  so  with  extreme  r^ 
fartawfe,  was  not  because  he  considered  the  new  devoid  of  all  recommendation  \  fiir 
from  it;  (he  would  frankly  confess,  that  he  considered  it  a  valuable  improvement 
upon  the  old,  containing  many  valuable  features  of  reform ;)  but  because  representa- 
tion had  not  been  based  at  the  present  and  in  all  future  time  upon  free  white  popula- 
tion, the  only  true  basis ;  because  the  election  of  Governor  was  not  referred  to  the 
people;  because  an  Executive  Council  was  retiined.the  Right  of  Suffrage  not  suffi- 
ciently extended,  and  the  County  Court  system  in  its  or^ranization  and  powers  left 
unreformed.  A  hard  necessity,  however,  had  compelled  him  to  give  his  assent  to  thia 
new  charter,  notwithstanding  these  great  objections;  and  whenever  as  one  of  the  peo- 
ple he  should  be  brought  to  choose  between  the  new  and  the  old,  he  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  to  the  new  his  decided  preference  and  support.  When  he  voted  for  it. 
he  had  done  so  in  good  faith  :  he  should  vote  for  it  at  the  polls,  and  should  recommend 
it  to  the  adoption  of  his  constituents.  But,  said  Mr.  T.,  notwithstanding  this  avowal, 
and  as  anxious  as  he  was  tlmt  this  day  should  terminate  our  labours  in  peace,  harmo- 
ny, and  mutual  good  feeling,  he  would  gay,  that  should  that  resolution  be  adopted,  he 
should  esteem  it  nis  duty  to  move  a  re-consideration  of  the  vote  adopting  the  amended 
Constitution — and  would,  if  sustained  in  tliis  motion,  vote  against  its  adoption,  pre- 
ferring to  submit  no  Constitution  stall,  to  submitting  any,  in  a  manner  as  he  believed, 
so  violative  of  the  natural,  inherent,  and  original  rights  of  man,  as  that  proposed  by 
the  resolution  under  consideration.  He  contended,  that  according  to  the  theory  and 
principles  of  free  government  snd  the  equal  rights  of  man,  the  question  of  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection  should  be  submitted  to  the  whole  community — freeholder  and  non- 
freeholder,  whether  entitled  or  not  to  the  Right  of  Suffrage  under  the  Constitution 
submitted,  or  the  existing  one.  This,  he  said,  had  been  the  invariable  practice  of 
every  State  in  the  Union,  that  had  submitted  an  original  or  amended  Constitution.  It 
was  the  only  way  in  which  a  government  could  regularly  and  rightfully  be  called  into 
existence.  It  is  then  the  act  of  a  majority,  all  having  been  consulted — and  if  a  ma- 
jority exclude  a  part  from  Suffrage,  they  have  the  unquestionable  ri^ht  to  do  so.  From 
their  decision  there  is  no  appeal.  Then,  and  then  only  is  decided  rightfully  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  is  expedient  to  surrender  thb  great  natural  right.  Then  is  there  less 
cause  of  complaint  against  its  abridgment.  Then  might  the  plea  of  expediencjjr  be 
urged  with  plausibility  and  effTect  to  sustain  the  decree  of  the  maiority,  in  which  reside* 
the  rightful  sovereignty  in  all  free  governments.  All  the  gentlemen  who  have  advo- 
cated a  restricted  Suffrage  on  this  floor,  have  founded  tlie  right  to  exclude  upon  the 
ground  of  expediency ,  and  not  that  one  man  bv  nature  has  moie  nght  than  another ; 
but  the  difference  between  us  is,  that  tliey  make  the  minority  the  judges  of  the  ex- 
pediency, of  retaining  power  in  their  own  hands.  I  claim  for  the  majority  the  right 
to  decide  this  question.  The  same  principle  that  would  sanction  the  right  <^  lest 
than  a  majority  to  decide  this  question  of  expediency,  would  justify  monarchy,  oli- 
garchy, aristocracy,  despotism.  If  the  freeholders,  without  consulting  the  non-ftee- 
bolders,  arrogate  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  to  govern  this  hind,  whether  they 
be  a  majority  or  not,  why  may  not  a  part  of  them  with  equal  propriety  assume  that 
right  in  exclusion  of  the  rest.'  whv  may  not  the  large  landed  proprietors  deposing  the 
P«Hy  freeholders,  say,  that  they  alone  are  the  righnul  sovereigns  ? 

The  act  to  organize  a  Convention,  has  been  nude  the  subject  of  allosion  and  con- 
■trucUon  on  several  occasions  in  this  Convention,  and  by  the  gentleman  fitnn  Char- 
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k>tte,  (Mr.  Randolph,)  the  subject  of  complaint  and  severe  animadrenion.  He  haa 
been  pleased  to  term  the  whole  act,  but  more  especially  that  part  of  it  that  has  imme' 
diate  reference  to  this  subject,  an  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  that 
enacted  it.  The  19th  section  of  this  act  provides,  that  the  amended  Contftilution  shall 
be  submitted  fur  ratification  or  rejection,  to  all  such  persons,  as  shall,  by  the  amended 
Constitution,  be  autliorised  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Legislature,  or  by  this  Convt  n* 
tion  shall  be  authorised  to  vote  on  the  question  of  its  ratification  or  rejection.  J  give 
tlio  substance  and  not  the  words  of  the  act.  The  whole  object  of  tins  provision  waa 
to  declare,  what  it  was  supererogatory  to  affirm,  that  if  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  th's 
body  to  designate  the  persons  to  whom  our  work  should  be  submitted,  we  had  the 
power  to  do  ko,  and  that  in  the  event  of  our  silenceon  this  subject,  the  shtfiffk  should, 
on  the  question  of  ratification  or  rejection,  take  the  votes  of  all  qualifiH  under  the 
amended  Constitution.  The  history  of  this  provision  of  the  law  in  its  progress  and 
passage  through  the  Legislature,  induced  Mr.  T.  to  believe,  that  it  was  intended  ae 
an  indication  of  that  body  to  this,  of  its  sense  of  the  propriety  of  extending  Suffrage 
on  the  question  of  ratification  to  the  whole  communitVf  rather  than  to  restrict  it  to 
freeholders  as  we  are  asked  to  do  by  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte. 
(Mr.  Randolph.)  In  the  legislature  it  was  contended  on  the  one  hand,  that  all 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  on  this  question— on  the  other,  that  only  the  freeholders 
should  vote.  The  adoption  of  the  provision  referred  to,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
almost  universal  opinion  prevailing  in  the  Legislature,  that  Suffkage  would  be  ex 
tended  by  the  Convention,  repudiates  entirely  the  claim  of  those  who  contended  for 
a  freehold  submission.  Mr.  T.  believed,  the  real  object  of  the  provision,  was  an  ex- 
tended submission  of  the  question,  though  by  its  terms,  the  right  to  diminish  or  to 
enlarge  it  might  equally  be  inferred. 

This  was  the  usurpation  of  which  the  gentleman  complained,  that  the  Legislature 
had  not  confined  the  submission  to  the  freeholders.  If  it  were  an  usurpation — 
against  whom  and  by  whom  was  it  committed  ?  Against  the  freeholders  by  the  firee- 
holders  themselves— for,  what  they  did  by  their  nfirents,  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, they  did  by  themselves — aiid  this  usurpation  thus  committed  by  themselves 
against  themselves,  these  same  freeholders  ratified,  first,  by  their  acquiescence,  and 
secondly,  by  the  act  of  electing  members  to  this  Convention,  and  all  this,  so  far  as  I 
have  heard,  without  a  murmnr  or  complaint  asrainst  this  act  or  any  part  of  it.  The 
gentleman  from  Charlotte,  (Mr.  Randolph,)  will  surely  not  complain  of  the  fiction  hj 
which  I  make  the  law  of  the  last  session  the  act  of  the  freeholders — when  he  and  his 
associates  have  so  frequently  contended  on  this  floor,  that  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
in  the  election  of  a  Governor  or  other  officer,  would  be  substantially  an  election  by 
the  people,  being  their  act  performed  by  their  agents.  No  one  ever  supposed,  that 
the  acts  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people  and  to  on^anize  a  Convention,  were  acts  of  ordi- 
nary legislation,  or  properly  speakingr,  acts  of  legislation  at  all,  as  litile  so  as  an  elec- 
tion by  that  body  of  any  officer.  No  one  ever  supposed,  that  the  old  Constitution 
either  expressly  or  impliedly  gave  such  a  power — for  it  must  be  recollected,  the  old 
Constitution  contained  no  provision  for  it^  own  amendment,  and  to  expect  that  it 
could,  strictly  speakinsr,  be  changed  acrording  to  law,  would  be  to  suppose  an  absur- 
dity. The  acts  spoken  of,  were  called  for  by  their  constituents,  resulted  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  were  justified  by  that  supreme  and  paramount  law,  the  «a/t(# 
jtoptdi.  In  short,  they  supplied  the  only  mode,  by  which  the  orisrinal  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  meet  in  full  and  free  Convention  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  their  form  of  go- 
vernment, could  be  exercised,  without  jeopardizing  the  peace,  tranquillity,  and  har- 
mony cf  the  State.  The  r**ntlpmnn  hns  himself  stated  over  and  over  again,  that  the 
people  could  not  exercise  this  right  in  propria  persona,  and  independently  of  the  ex- 
isting government — and  that  an  attempt  to  call  a  Convention,  without  Legislative  fa- 
cilities, would  be  flagitious.  The  gentleman's  various  arguments  taken  together, 
prove  too  much :  that  is — that  although  the  right  of  the  people  to  coll  a  Convention 
19  conceded  by  all,  yet  the  practical  exercise  of  this  right  is  usurpation  or  crime,  for 
that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  arguments.  In  one  breath  with  the  gentleman, 
the  Legislature  is  very  trust- worthy — and  their  acts  are  to  be  deemed  the  acts  of  their 
constituents — but  when  those  acts  incur  his  disapprobation,  and  are  not  entirely  to  his 
taste,  they  are  acts  of  usurpation. 

The  truth  is,  the  action  of  the  ordinary  Legislature  on  this  subject,  as  before  re- 
marked, is  not  of  the  character  of  ordinary  legislation.  It  is,  in  the  nature  of  a  re- 
solve or  ordinance,  adopted  by  the  agents  of  the  people,  not  in  their  Legislative  cha- 
racter, for  the  purpose  of  rollectinflr  and  ascertaining  the  public  will,  both  as  to  the 
call  and  organization  of  a  Convention,  and  upon  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the 
work  of  that  Convention.  If  the  substance  of  the  thing,  to  wit :  the  ascertainment 
of  the  public  will,  is  accomplished,  it  is  needless  to  stickle  about  forms.  For  this  pur- 
pose only  is  the  aid  of  the  old  government,  its  officers,  and  instruments  invoked,  to 
perform  the  office  of  a  scaffolding  on  which  to  stand,  whilst  you  are  erecting  the  new. 
'   Thus  has  this  matter  been  viewed  in  other  States  umilarly  circomstanced  as  oorselves ; 
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and  in  tbair  LeykUtiTe  action  on  the  subject  of  &  Conventiony  they  have  adopCad 
the  lanfuage  ot  resoWei  recommendation,  and  advice,  instead  of  the  technical  and 
imperative  language  of  enactment :  I  allude  particularly  to  the  example  of  Pennayl- 
Tania.  Mr.  T.  concluded  by  saying,  he  should  extremely  reg^ret  the  pasaaffe  of  tne 
resolution.  Let  us  not  add  another  to  the  many  causes  of  excitement  already  produ- 
ced by  onr  proceedings.  Having  agreed  with  so  much  difficulty  upon  a  Constitution , 
let  us,  at  leaMy  submit  it  to  those,  who  are  declared  by  it,  worthy  of  the  Right  of  Sof- 

'.  Henderson  said,  that  he  did  not  rise  to  take  any  part  in  the  discussion.     H« 

^,  indeed,  a  strong  opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  he  should  not  attempt  to  state  the 

grounds  on  jrhich  it  rested,  or  to  support  it  by  argument.    He  had  once  before  taken 
Se  advice  M  the  venerable  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
be  would  now  repeat  the  liberty  of  asking  him  to  favour  the  Convention  with  bis 
•pinion :  it  would  shed  light  upon  the  body,  and  might  tend  to  still  the  rising  tempest. 
Mr.  Mason  of  Southampton  said,  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Senate,  which 
gave  its  assent  to  the  act  m  auestion.     He  trusted  he  should  be  the  last  to  be  gnilty 
of  any  act  of  treachery  to  the  freeholders  of  the  Commonwealth :   he  had  always 
maintained  that  freeholders  alone  had  a  nglii  to  elect  members  of  the  Convention, 
and  afterwards  to  pass  upon  its  acts.    In  that  sentiment  he  a^ed  entirely  with  the 
gentleman  from  Charlotte.    It  would  be  recollected  that  the  bill  finally  passed,  was  a 
substitute  for  another  bill  from  the  House.    He  had  regretted  to  find  in  nearly  half 
the  Senate,  a  feeling  similar  to  tliat  now  manifested  by  the  gentleman  fix>m  Aiuierst; 
and  that  they  were  disposed  to  take  the  Government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  free- 
hoklers.    The  task  of  the  friends  of  the  freeholders  had  been  a  very  delicate  one,  yet 
they  finally  succeeded  in  establishing  the  principle  they  wished.    He  believed  most 
religiously  that  a  majority  had  been,  and  still  were,  oppo8e4  to  the  call  of  a  Conven- 
tion ;  nevertheless,  his  duty  as  a  public  functionary  required  of  him  to  give  effect  to 
the  bill.    The  law  fixed  the  time  and  the  mode  in  which  members  of  the  Convention 
were  to  be  elected ;  but  the  Legislature  did  not  stop  there :  they  knew  that  the  acta 
oi  the  Convention  would  be  inchoate  and  in  fieri,  until  they  were  ratified.    What 
then,  had  the  Legislature  to  do?  The  public  officers  were  bound  by  acts  of  the  As- 
sembly, under  penalties  that  might  be  recovered,  and  he  felt  bound  to  say,  that  the 
officers  should  act  under  such  penalties  as  the  Assembly  mi^ht  require,  and  he  had 
aooordingly  voted  that  the  sheriffs,  whenever  the  proceedmgs  of^the  Convention 
should  have  been  published,  should  take  the  sense  of  the  people  thereon.  The  Legis- 
latore  never  had  intended  to  prescribe  who  should  vote  on  that:  they  had  never 
drsamed  of  any  such  meaning  as  was  now  contended  for  the  act ;  an  interpretation, 
which  virtually  gave  to  the  act  of  the  Convention  the  force  of  law.    The  sheriffii 
were  directed  to  take  the  sense  of  the  people,  by  which  was  understood  the  sense  of 
the  voters  or  of  such  other  persons  as  the  Convention  might  designate.    If  the  Con- 
vention should  adjourn  without  saying  who  were  to  vote  upon  the  final  auestion,  then 
the  provisions  of  tne  act  were  simply  a  declaration  that  the  voters  should  decide.    Af^ 
ter  mat  explanation,  he  hoped  that  none  would  impute  to  the  Legislature  any  act  of 
vsorpation.    He  did  not  believe  that  the  people  ever  ratified  the  law.    They  had,  in- 
deed, elected  members  under  it,  but  that  was  purely  in  self-defence.    Mr.  M.  said^  ho 
would  address  one  6onsideration  to  the  good  sense  of  the  gentleman  from  Fredenck, 
(Mr.  Cooke.)    The  Assembly  had  prescribed  one  mode  for  carrying  the  new  Consti- 
tution into  effect ;  that  gentleman  now  proposed  a  different  m<>de.     But,  if  the  peo- 
ple had  ratified  the  act  as  was  contended  by  that  gentleman,  whence  did  the  Conven- 
tion derive  its  authority  P  But  this  was  an  argument  for  that  gentleman  alone.     For 
himself,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  people  ever  had  ratified  the  act,  and  after  all,  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  act  itself,  was  to  devolve  a  duty  on  the  sheriff  and  to  compel 
them  to  perform  it.    Mr.  M.  concluded  by  saying,  tliat  he  had  only  risen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  withdrawing  himself  from  the  strong  terms  of  censure,  used  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Charlotte,  in  reference  to  the  act,  and  to  those  who  passed  it. 

Mr.  Randolph  rose  in  reply.  I  can  assure  the  most  worthy  and  highly  respectable 
gentleman  from  Southampton,  that  nothing  was  fartlier  from  my  intention  than  to 
impute  to  him  any  wrong  in  word,  tliought  or  deed.  Sir,  my  language  was  altogether 
hypothetical.  I  inaistedj  that  if  that  which  was  contended  for  were  true,  then  the 
Legislature  had  been  guilty  of  treachery— and  nothing  is  more  true. 

As  to  the  gentleman  from  Amherst,  I  can  only  say  that  I  could  not  understand  him. 
The  gentleman  imputes  it  as  a  fkult  to  me,  that  whereas  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
has  always  heretofore  been  elected  by  the  ]>eople,  1  am  willing  to  continue  that  mode 
of  election,  because  I  beheve  that  tlie  opinions  of  the  General  Assembly  are  usually 
a  &ir  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  But,  what  analogy  is  there  between 
such  a  belief  and  the  opinions  that  the  General  Assembly  have  a  right  to  alter  tbe 
Constitution  in  one  jot  or  tittle  ?  Sir,  I  am  not  such  a  mad-man — such  a  moon-struck 
roaniao — as  to  attempt  to  butt  against  the  united  force  of  the  whole  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, backed  by  the  General  Assembly.     All  I  contend  for  is,  that  if  the  act  is  to  be 
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80  construed — and  I  acknowledge  myself  a  poor  hand  at  construction — though  I  think 
I  have  seen  courts  that  were  little  better — tnen  the  act  was  a  gross  act  of  treachery  to 
those  whose  trustees  they  were. 

No  gentleman  who  hears  me,  will  deny  that  the  proyision,  with  respect  to  the 
Right  of  Suffirage,  is  among  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Constitution.  Now,  with 
re^d  to  all  the  other  parts  of  it,  the  action  of  this  House  is  held  to  be  advisory  and 
initiatory  only.  On  every  other  subject,  we  are  merely  advisers ;  but,  if  the  con- 
struction of  the  act  be  good,  which  is  here  contended  for,  we  are  not,  as  it  respects 
this  particular  thing,  advisers  at  all.  We  do  not  advise — we  decree.  Is  it  possible 
there  can  be  any  so  obtuse  as  not  to  perceive  the  distinction  ?  Decrevvmus — we  have 
decreed.  Sir,  if  we  have  the  power  to  decree  with  respect  to  the  Right  of  Suffrage- 
why  not  with  respect  to  the  apportionment  of  representation .'  I  would  thank  any 
gentleman  to  take  me  out  of  that  difficulty-~or  himself  rather.  I  ask  again,  if  we 
may  decree  with  respect  to  this  question,  why  not  with  respect  to  all  questions.'  Sir, 
the  right  cannot  be  denied. 

As  to  being  actuated  by  any  wish  for  the  adoption  or  the  rejection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, if  this  were  a  mere  question  of  expediency ,  it  might  be  so ;  but,  he  knows  little 
of  me,  who  thinks  that  in  a  question  of  vital  principle,  I  can  be  so  actuated.  Sir,  it 
is  a  principle  as  clear  to  nie  as  any  in  mathematics,  that  the  whole  authority  in  this  body 
has  emanated  from  the  people.  The  Assembly  took  on  themselves — in  a  case,  1  grant, 
of  extreme  necessity — what  they  had  not  a  right  to  do.  I  grant  that  this  act  was  af« 
terwards  cured  by  the  act  of  the  freeholders — that  is,  supposing  they  approved  it — it 
was  so  far  cured — not  entirely.  But,  the  second  Act  of  Assembly  has  not  been  rati* 
fied  at  all — the  freeholders  have  never  passed  upon  it  in  any  shape.  If  my  resolution 
shall  be  adopted,  they  will  have  to  do  so — nay,  if  a  mojority  of  the  voters — pot-boilen 
and  all — shall  have  approved  or  rejected  the  Constitution,  then  that  Act  of  the  Ae- 
sembly  will  have  been  ratified — but  not  till  then.  It  is  still  svh  iudice.  Sir,  I  am 
wasting  time — I  am' burning  day-light — to  argue  the  question,  whether  this  House 
can  act  definitively  on  any  one  subject. 

In  regard  to  the  threats  of  the  gentleman,  that  he  will  move  a  re-consideration, 
they  have  no  effect  on  me  whatever.  I  am  perfectly  impassive  to  any  such  threat.  1 
have  not  the  least  objection  in  the  world  that  he  should  make  that  motion  this  moment. 
Mr.  Johnson  now  rose  to  give  a  brief  explanation  of  his  views  on  this  subject 
After  quoting  the  Act  at  lar^e,  he  stated  his  understanding  of  its  meaning  to  be,  that 
in  case  the  (invention  should  make  no  other  provision,  the  sheriffs  were  to  take  the 
votes  of  all  such  uersons  as  the  Convention  should  declare  duly  qualified  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  House  of  Delegates;  but,  that  if  the  Convention  should  not  approve 
of  that  ammgement,  it  was  for  them  to  prescribe  to  whom  the  Constitution  should  be 
submitted.  The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte  was  not  decided  upon 
by  the  act,  and  it  was  still  competent  to  the  Convention  to  say,  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  submitted  to  freeholders  only,  if  so  they  thought  best ;  otherwise,  they 
might  say  nothing  at  all  on  the  subject,  and  leave  the  matter  where  the  act  had  placed 
it  This  was  his  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  act.  As  to  its  authority,  he 
had  already  admitted,  and  he  now  repeated  the  admission,  that  the  General  Assembly 
had  no  legitimate  power  to  pass  such  an  act.  The  only  power  the  Assembly  could 
poesess  must  be  received  from  its  constituents,  and  must  either  be  previously  given, 
or  implied  in  their  subsequent  ratification.  How,  then,  stood  the  Question  ?  By  the 
first  act,  the  question  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  freeholders,  whetner  they  desired  a 
Convention  or  not.  The  question  was  put  accordingly,  and  what  was  to  l>e  regarded 
as  a  majority  of  the  freeholders,  declared  that  a  Convention  should  be  held.  But 
how  ?  As  (he  people  might  prescribe  ?  As  the  people  themselves  should  determine 
in  their  parishes,  in  the  election  districts,  at  their  court-houses,  and  their  muster- 
fields  ?  No.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  people,  that  the  expression  of  the  publio 
will  should  be  given  by  the  legislature,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Convention  was  to  proceea,  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  to  be  holden. 
Here,  then,  was  the  authority  of  the  constituent  body.  Here  was  the  voice  of  the 
principals  to  whom  the  Legislature  were  but  agents.  Acting  under  that  authority, 
they  declared  the  manner  and  purpose  of  the  Convention ;  but,  that  declaration  was 
not  obligatory — ^it  had  no  sanction — it  did  not  bind  the  fireeholders  to  send  Delegates. 
If  it  contained  any  thing  which  the  freeholders  did  not  approve,  they  might  have  ar- 
rested the  proceecQn^.  They  had  the  same  authority  to  give  counter  instructions,  ai 
they  had  to  give  original  instructions.  They  could  have  gone  to  the  polls  a^ain,  and 
commanded  their  Delegates  to  repeal  the  act.  But  as  the  case  was,  die  Delegates,  if 
they  acted  at  all  in  the  matter,  had  plainly  to  prescribe  the  objects  of  the  Convention, 
and  how  they  were  to  be  attained.  The  whole  subject  had  been  referred  to  them — 
there  was  no  other  way  to  do  it — and  the  only  remedy  was  to  arrest  the  matter  m 
fieri.  That  was  the  only  safe,  the  only  proper  and  wise  remedy,  which  they  could 
retain  in  their  hands.  Such  being  the  case,  what  had  been  done .'  The  act,  when 
preeented  to  the  freeholders,  had  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  election  of  members  every 
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where  without  complaint  or  remonstrance.  Was  there  any  other  mode  in  whidi  Ham 
people  could  express  their  approbation  ?  If  there  was,  then  the  act  was  atill  unrsti- 
lied,  and  the  members  were  assembled  there  by  the  Legislature  alone.  Wbmt  were 
they  doing?  They  were  proceeding  solemnly  to  sign,  seal  and  deliver  to  the  people 
the  plan  of  a  new  Constitution ;  and  yet  would  they  say  that  this  was  done  withooft 
authority  ?  That  it  was  all  void  ?  It  could  not  be.  And  if  the  act  had  been  ac^ 
cepted  by  the  people,  he  begged  gentlemen  to  tell  him  what  part  of  it  had  been  ac- 
cepted, and  what  part  rejected  ?  What  was  their  authority,  and  what  was  not  their 
authority  ?  From  that  act  they  derived  their  powers,  and  if  any,  then  all  that  it  con- 
tained. 

It  had  been  said,  that  the  Convention  was  acting  de6nitively  on  the  subject  of  ths 
Right  of  Suffrage,  without  consulting  their  constituents.  This  was  true — and  why  ? 
Their  constituents  had  authorised  them  so  to  do.  Would  it  be  contended,  that  th«r 
constituents  had  no  such  authority  ^  That  thejr  could  not  give  such  power  to  their 
agents  beforehand  f  Was  the  principal  necessarily  bound  to  retain  the  right  of  imti- 
fying  the  acts  of  his  agent  ?  He  had  never  understood  so.  It  might  have  been  un- 
wise in  them  to  do  so ;  but,  that  was  a  question  for  the  constituent  body  alone.  If 
they  chose  to  do  so,  wh3r  might  they  not  ?  Suppose  the  Constitution  which  they  had 
now  made  siiould  be  rejected  by  the  people — had  they  no  Grovemment  under  them  ? 
Would  they  have  no  Constitution  ?  He  was  sure  the  gentleman  from  Charlotte  would 
not  say  so.  [Mr.  R.  That  1  won't.]  How  ctLme  thai  Constitution  to  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  ?  Had  it  ever  been  submitted  to  the  constituent  body  for  their  rmtifi- 
cation  ?  Had  they  ever  voted  on  it  at  the  polls  ?  How  else  had  the  people  expressed 
their  assent  to  it,  than  by  the  election  of  Delegates  under  it,  and  by  a  tacit  acquies- 
cence. The  authority  of  those  who  fhuned  it  was  a  general  grant  of  power  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exigencies  of  the  times — to  adopt  a  form  of  Grovemment  for  the  Com- 
monwealth. He  did  not  believe  they  had  usurped  any  authority.  There  had  been  a 
great  poUtical  emergency.  That  form  of  Government  had  been  provided,  and  the 
people  exercised  their  pleasure  respecting  it.  Tliey  gave  no  other  vote  but  the  sub- 
stantial act  of  using  it  as  their  shield,  andadopting  it  as  their  own.  Mr.  J.  concluded 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  original  body  to  give  such  authority 
as  the  act  contained — they  had  given  it — and  under  that  authority,  it  was  at  the  di»> 
cretion  of  the  Convention  to  submit  the  new  Constitution  to  whom  they  would.  He 
would  submit  one  consideration  which  was  entitled  to  respect  &om  every  one  who 
was  not  a  friend  of  revolutionary  scenes — that  it  was  of  the  last  importance,  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  save  the  necessity  of  resort  to  original  Assemblies  of  the  people, 
and  in  place  of  this,  to  fiicilitate,  as  much  as  possible,  tlie  use  of  legislative  acts  under 
the  people's  sanction.  But,  how  could  this  be  done,  if  the  Convention  should  pay 
no  respect  to  the  very  act  under  which  they  were  assembled ;  but,  claiming  to  be  the 
people  acting  by  their  representatives,  to  set  aside  its  provisions,  and  adopt  others  in 
their  place  ?  lie  thought  it  was  becoming  in  them  to  show  all  respect  to  an  Act  of 
the  Assembly,  which  the  people  themselves  had  sanctioned. 

On  the  question  of  expediency  he  had  Uttle  to  say,  and  he  felt  but  little  concerned. 
As  one  of  the  minority,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  feel  an  overweening  zeal  for  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution.  He  regretted  much  that  it  bad  proved  tooe  a  Consti- 
tution for  which  he  could  not  feel  some,  yea,  a  deep  interest  He  should  vote  on  the 
present  question  in  conformity  with  what  he  behoved  to  be  iust  and  sound  prindplesy 
and  not  as  looking  to  the  consequences  of  his  vote  upon  either  the  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  He  thought  it  right  to  submit  the  final  question  to  d^e  qua- 
lified voters  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Convention  declared  them  (he  did  not)  the 
proper  depositories  of  the  soverei^ty  of  the  country ;  the  fit  associates  of  all  who 
exercise  that  sovereignty  now,  and  he  trusted  that  none  who  had  declared  this,  would 
consider  these  same  persons,  unfit  to  be  consulted  on  the  question,  whether  the  Con- 
stitution settled  them  or  no.  They  who  are  to  be  the  sovereigns  of  the  land,  were 
certainly  the  persons  to  answer  such  a  question.  The  freeholders  had  said  so,  and 
the  Convention,  as  their  representatives,  ought  to  say  so  too. 

Mr.  Randolph  replied.   There  is  much  ingenuity  m  the  argument  of  the  learned 

gentleman  from  Augusta :  notwithstanding — it  happens  to  the  argument  of  that  gen- 
eman  as  it  often  does  to  the  arguments  of  men  fully  his  equals — it  has  no  substan- 
tial force.  So  far  as  my  opinion  is  concerned,  the  gentleman  might  have  spared  liim- 
self  the  trouble  of  a  demonstration,  that  it  was  competent  to  the  fireeholders  to  have 
invested  this  body— if  so  it  had  seemed  cood  to  them— with  absolute  power  to  dictate 
a  Constitution  like  Solon  or  Lycurgus  ^eat  men  whom  we  should  then  have  re- 
sembled in  one  respect  at  least)  But  I  put  it  to  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  whe- 
ther there  was  a  single  man  in  the  Commonwealth,  who  did  believe,  when  he  voted 
for  members  to  this  body,  that  whereas  our  powers  on  all  other  points  were  to  be  tlift 
powers  of  advisers  only,  on  this  point  alone,  were  we  to  be  absolute. 

If  the  freeholders  chose  to  invest  men  with  power  to  make  a  Constitution  over  wtaA 
ihey  were  themselves  to  have  no  control,  that  is  one  question  :  but  can  the  legal  sldi- 
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fSifeties  «f  the  learaed  genUeman  bear  him  out  in  the  earnest  belief,  that  the  freeholders 
ever  intended  to  invest  us  with  plenary  powers  on  this  one  point  and  not  on  any  of 
the  rest?  That  it  ever  entered  the  head  of  a  freeholder  in  the  State ,  when  he 
went  to  the  polls,  to  give  us  absolute  power  in  any  thing?  Sir,  there  is  not  such  an 
honest  man  in  the  State.  None  who  ever  proposed  a  Convention,  ever  thought  of 
giving  its  members  a  power  of  attorney  to  make  a  Constitution  absolute,  in  the  one 
respect,  and  advisory  in  everv  other.  Sir,  it  is  a  monster  unknown.  The  people 
have  been  fooliidi  enough  in  all  a^es  to  give  up  their  libertj^,  but  they  have  never  con- 
sented to  ffive  up  one  half  of  their  liberty,  while  they  insisted  on  retaining  the  rest. 
The  peop&  of  Virginia  did  no  such  thing.  They  empowered  tliis  Convention  as  ad- 
visers only,  and  if  under  the  quirk — I  must  be  permitted  to  use  the  term — if  under  this 
quirk,  the  people  shall  be  entrapped  as  to  one  of  the  ^eatest  branches  of  power,  any 
honest  Chancellor  would  be  entitled  to  five  them  redress. 

Sir,  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  very  unfit  ror  the  task  I  have  undertaken,  but  nothing  is 
more  dear  to  me,  than  that  the  attempt  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta,  is  an  ulu- 
don — ^it  is  a  deception : — not  that  it  is  so  meant — but  the  gentleman's  own  ingenuity 
has  led  him  astray — I  would  put  the  question  to  anv  man — ^yes.  Sir,  to  any  woman — 
in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  decision  of  all  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Nicholas  observed,  that  it  might  well  have  been  anticipated,  that  the  question, 
to  whom  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  Constitution  was  to  be  submitted,  would 
prove  one  of  great  interest  and  importance.  He  had  reflected  on  it,  and  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  what  course  he  oueht  to  pursue  in  its  decision.    The  result  of  this  en- 

auiry  was,  that  the  subject  shotrid  be  referred  to  the  persons  authorised  to  vote  under 
le  existing  Constitution.  It  appeared  to  him  tliat  there  are  two  modes  in  which  a 
Government  can  be  changed.  The  one,  where  the  people  being  oppressed,  resort  to 
the  original  and  inherent  right  to  resist  despotic  powers,  and  to  carve  out  their  own 
redress,  by  overturning  the  existing  establishment.  This  is  revolution,  in  the  plain 
and  simple  meaning  of  that  term.  The  other  is,  where  the  community  agrees  to  mo- 
dify its  existing  institutions,  with  the  consent  of  the  actual  Government.  This  is  the 
course  which  has  been  pursued  in  the  present  instance.  Application  was  made  to 
the  Legislature  to  submit  the  question  of  Convention  to  the  public  decision.  They 
submitted  it  to  the  fireeholders,  frx>m  whom  they  derived  their  power,  and  to  whom 
alone  they  had  a  riorht  to  make  the  appeal.  By  this  act,  they  recognized,  and  admit- 
ted the  principle,  uiat  in  this  mode  of  changing  a  Government,  the  only  persons 
who  had  the  right  to  decide,  were  those  who  were  the  depositories  of  the  powers  of 
the  present  Government  If  the  principle  be  correct,  it  would  seem  to  follow  as  an 
inevitable  consequence,  that  the  assent  of  the  freeholders  ought  to  be  obtained  to  the 
amended  Constitution  to  give  it  validity.  Every  reason  which  could  be  ur^ed,  for 
referring  the  question  of  calling  a  Convention  to  the  freeholders,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  shew,  that  the  ratification  or  rejection  should  also  be  submitted  to  them,  ^ut, 
it  is  contended,  that  the  freeholders  have  assented  to  a  reference  of  this  question  to 
others  than  themselves.  The  law  submitting  the  question  to  the  freeholders,  only  re- 
quired them  to  sa;^  ''  Convention  or  No  Convention." 

Their  decision  m  favour  of  a  Convention,  did  not  waive  their  right  to  pronounce 
on  the  form  of  g;ovemment,  which  might  be  tendered  for  their  acceptance,  nor 
amount  to  a  sanction  of  all  the  provisions  which  might  be  incorporated  into  an  act 
calling  the  Convention.  Nor  is  the  argument  valid,  which  attempts  to  shew  that 
sending  delegates  to  the  Convention  implied  an  assent  to  all  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  where  those  provisions  exceed  the  power  given  the  Legislature,  which  was  sim- 
plv  to  call  a  Convention.  This  has  been  satisfactorily  shewn  by  the  gentleman  from 
Charlotte,  (Mr.  Randolph.)  The  freeholders  in  one  section,  knowing  that  those  in 
another  would  send  deputies,  were  placed  in  a  utuation,  where  they  were  compelled 
to  do  the  same,  or  suffer  a  Constitution  to  be  got  up,  by  one-half  of  the  State  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  And  though  the  authority  of  such  a  Constitution  niight  be 
well  questioned,  yet  the  conflict  about  it  might  have  convulsed  the  State.  The  ar- 
gument that  the  people  might  have  remonstrated  against  the  terms  of  the  law,  is  not 
sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  Legislature  did  not  transcend  their  powers,  in  referring 
the  subject  to  voters  other  than  freeholders. 

The  onussion  to  remonstrate  in  this  way,  does  not  prove  that  the  Legislature  acted 
within  the  sphere  of  their  legitimate  power ;  or  otherwise,  every  tyrannical,  or  uncon- 
stitutional act,  where  the  people  do  not  remonstrate,  may  be  proved  to  be  wise  and 
constitutional. 

Besides,  the  people  had  no  opportunity  to  interfere ;  the  law  of  the  last  Assembly 
was  to  go  into  effect,  before  another  meeting  of  that  body  was  to  take  place.  It  ap- 
pears to  me^  then,  that  the  freeholders  have  done  no  act  to  exclude  their  right  to  be 
neard  on  this  subject.  If  it  be  admitted,  that  the  change  in  the  government  can  only 
be  made,  with  the  assent  of  those  who  possess  the  power,  the  reference  of  the  ques- 
tion to  those  not  now  entitled  to  vote,  would  present  a  curious  political  anomaly.  In 
the  first  place,  on  a  question  whether  the  Constitution  is  to  be  adopted,  we  are  to  an* 
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ticipate,  that  it  will  be  bo  adopted,  and  give  the  decijiion  to  thoae  who  are  to  pooMs* 
no  political  power  until  afler  the  event  takes  place.  Instead  of  obtaining  the  ■■■nut, 
of  those  in  whose  hands  the  power  of  government  is,  we  are  to  unite  in  ue  docimon. 
of  numerous  classes,  who  constitute  no  part  of  the  actual  government. 

In  doing  this,  we  not  onlj  depart  from  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to  enfi^rce, 
but  adopt  their  very  opposites,  as  rules  of  action.  Suppose  all  the  freeholders,  or  m. 
majority  were  to  decide  one  way ;  and  a  greater  number  of  other,  and  new  voters  the 
other.  The  decision  would  then  be  made,  not  with  the  assent  of  the  existing  antiioQ* 
ties  of  the  country,  but  against  it.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  enquire  into  the  efiect 
which  the  decision  of  this  question  will  have  on  the  rejection,  or  adoption  of  the  nevr 
Constitution.     Ideas  of  expediency,  are  not  those  which  ought  to  govern  raj  vote. 

I  must  leave  the  fate  of  the  Constitution  to  be  decided  by  ray  constituents.  All  we 
can  do,  is  to  adopt  the  best  we  can  get,  and  let  those  who  sent  us  here,  decide  whether 
their  happiness  will  be  promoted  by  what  is  offered  to  them.  In  their  decision,  I  shall 
acquiesce  with  pleasure.  But  in  determining  the  great  and  interesting  question  un^ 
der  discussion,  1  must,  as  an  honest  man,  and  a  faithful  representative,  give  my  vote  as 
my  conscience  directs,  re^dless  of  consequences.  I  am  here  the  representatire  of 
the  freeholders.  I  do  beheve,  that  they  have  the  right  to  decide  this  question,  both 
on  principle,  and  on  a  just  construction  of  the  various  Legislative  acts,  and  the  pro- 
oeedinfs  which  have  taken  place  under  them,  and  I  cannot  consent  to  be  instru- 
roentafin  depriving  my  constituents  of  that  right. 

Mr.  Stuart  wished  to  make  a  single  remark  as  to  the  question  of  power,  not  of  ex- 
pediency. The  gentleman  from  Charlotte  had  said  that  the  people  had  not  done  bo 
roolish  a  thine  as  to  say,  that  the  Copvention  might  make  a  Constitution  without  sub- 
mitting it  to  uem.  But  where  did  the^  saj  so  T  only  in  the  act  of  their  represents- 
tives.  That  was  the  only  expression  of  their  will,  and  that  act,  while  it  restrained  the 
powers  of  the  Convention  in  one  respect,  extended  them  in  another,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly as  valid  in  extending  as  in  restraining. 

Mr.  Moore  asked  that  the  question  shoiud  be  taken  by  ayes  and  noes.  It  wis  so 
taken  accordingly,  and  decided  as  follows : 

Aye9 — Messrs.  Jones,  heigh  of  Chesterfield,  Taylor  of  Chesterfield,  Giles,  Brodnsz, 
Dromjofoole,  Alexander,  Nicnolas,  Mason  of  Southampton,  Trezvant,  Claiborne,  Urqwt- 
hart,  Randolph,  Leiffh  of  Halifax,  Logan,  Venable,  Holladay,  Roane,  Monia,  Gmr- 
nett,  TazeweU,  Loyall,  Prentis,  Grigsby,  Branch,  Coalter,  Upshur  and  Perrin — 2&. 

Mfe9 — Messrs.  Barbour,  (President,)  Goode,  Marshall  of  Kichmond,  Tyler,  Clop- 
ton,  Anderson,  Coffman,  Harrison,  Williamson,  Baldwin,  Johnson,  M'Coy,  Moore, 
Beirne,  Smith,  Miller,  Baxter,  Madison,  Stanard,  Fitzhugh,  Henderson,  Osbomey 
Cooke,  Powell,  Grigffs,  Mason  of  Frederick,  Naylor,  Donaldson,  Boyd,  Pendleton, 
George,  M'Millan,  Campbell  of  Washington,  Byars,  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Cloyd, 
Chapman,  Mathews,  Oglesby,  Duncan,  Laidley,  Summers,  See,  Morgan,  Campbell 
of  Brooke,  Wilson,  Barbour  ofCulpeper,  Scott,  Green,  Marsliall  of  Fauquier,  Camp- 
bell of  Bedford,  Claytor,  Saunders,  Townes,  Cabell,  Martin,  Stuart,  Pleasanta,  Gordon, 
Thompson,  Massie,  Bates,  Neale,  Rose,  Joynes  and  Bayly — 66, 

So  ibe  resolution  of  Mr.  Randolph  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Cooke  now  moved  the  consideration  of  so  much  of  his  propositions  as  had  not 
been  superseded,  as  follows : 

'*  I.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  existing  Government, 
BO  soon  as  all  the  returns  required  by  the  twentieth  section  of  the  Act  of  the  Genenu 
Assembly,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  organize  a  Convention,"  shall  have  been  made,  if  it 
shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  given  is  for  ratifying  this  amended  Con- 
stitution, forthwith  to  make  proclamation  of  the  fact. 

"  II.  And  it  shall  moreover  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Department,  in  and  by 
such  proclamation,  to  command  the  sheriffs  and  other  officers,  directed  by  law  to  hold 
and  superintend  elections,  under  the  penalty  of  dollars  for  failing  to  obey  such 

command,  to  open  polls  in  their  respective  counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs,  and 
in  the  election  districts  established  by  law  in  their  respective  counties,  on  the 

,  for  the  election  of  a  Delegate  or  Delegates,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
represent  the  counties,  towns,  boroughs  and  districts,  respectively  mentioned  and 
described  in  the  third  article  of  this  Constitution,  and  of  a  Senator  to  represent  each 
of  the  Senatorial  districts  described  in  the  fourth  article. 

'*  HI.  So  soon  as  the  said  election  of  Delegates  and  Senators  shall  have  been  made, 
the  previously  existing  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  elected  under  the  old  Con- 
■titution,  shall  cease  to  have  legal  and  constitutional  existence. 

"  IV.  Should  any  of  the  coutinf  encies  herein  before  mentioned,  render  it  necessary 
or  proper  to  convene  a  General  Assembly,  after  such  election  shall  have  been  made, 
ana  b«bre  the  time  herein  after  appointed  for  the  first  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Assemblv  under  this  amended  Constitution,  the  new  General  Assembly 
rtiall  be  convened  by  the  Executive  Department  holding  itB  power  and  authority  under 
the  old  Constitution.  •»       r- 
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**  V.  The  first  regular  General  Asseinbly  tinder  this  amended  Consfitntioii,  thall 
convene  and  assemble  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Richmond ,  on  the  *" 

He  briefly  recapitulated  the  argument  he  had  before  urged  in  support  of  his  plan. 

He  moved  to  fill  the  first  blank  with  ''  $5,000 ;"  the  second  blank  with  **  the  first 
day  of  November  term,  in  the  year  1830 ;"  and  the  third  blank  with  '*  first  Monday 
in  January,  1831 :"  which  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Leiffh  then  moved  a  substitute  for  the  entire  proposition  submitted  by  Mr. 
Cooke.  He  supported  the  amendment,  by  referring  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Hta- 
nard  of  yesterday,  which  went  to  shew  the  necessity  of  some  te»t  of  voters,  to  be  a 
guide  for  the  sheriffs  at  the  polls. 

Mr.  Stanard  proposed  tlie  following  orders : 

'<  Ordered,  That  the  roll  containing  the  draught  of  the  amended  Constitution  adopted 
1^  this  Convention,  and  by  it  submitted  to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  for  their 
ratification  or  rejection,  be  enclosed  by  the  Secretary  in  a  case  proper  fi>r  its  preserva- 
tion, and  deposited  among  the  arcliives  of  the  Council  of  State. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  do  cause  the  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  Con- 
vention to  be  entered  in  a  well-bound  book ;  and  after  tlie  same  shall  have  been  signed 
by  the  President  and  attested  by  the  Secretary,  that  be  deposit  the  same,  together  with 
all  the  original  documents  in  tiie  possession  of  the  Convention,  and  connected  with 
its  Proceediujgs,  amon^  the  archives  of  the  Council  of  State ;  and  further,  that  he 
cause  ten  printed  copies  of  the  said  Journal  to  be  well  bound,  and  deposited  in  th» 
public  Library." 

Mr.  Leiffh  approved  of  the  orders. 

Mr.  Co(^e  also,  of  the  first  two ;  and  it  was  agreed  the  test  question  should  be  put 
on  the  last. 

Mr.  Leigh  modified  his  amendment,  combining  it  with  Mr.  Stanard's  third  order^ 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Ordered,  That  the  President  of  the  Convention  do  certify  a  true  copy  of  the 
amended  Constitution  to  the  General  Assembly  now  in  session ;  and  that  the  General 
Assembly  be,  and  they  are  hereby  requested  to  make  any  additional  provisions  by  law, 
which  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  submitting  the  same  to  the  voters  thereby 
qoalified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  next  April  elections, 
and  for  organizing  the  Government  under  the  amended  Constitution,  in  case  it  shall 
be  approved  and  ratified  by  such  voters." 

Mr.  Johnson  expressed  his  preference  of  Mr.  Leigh's  amendment  over  that  of  Mr. 
Cooke,  but  could  not  wholly  approve  either.  He  denied  the  right  of  the  existing  Le- 
gislature to  act  in  the  case,  and  the  right  of  the  Convention  to  invite  them  to  do  an 
unauthorised  act  If  the  act  had  provided  no  means  for  carrying  the  Constitution, 
into  effect,  he  should  not  have  denied  that  the  Convention  would  have  had  the  inci- 
dental right  to  make  provision  for  that  end ;  but,  as  the  act  had  itself  provided,  that 
part  of  the  subject  was  taken  out  of  their  hands. 

Mr.  Johnson  then  moved  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Leigh,  by 
striking  out  from  the  word  ^*  the,"  in  the  second  line  of  the  third  order,  to  the  end 
thereof,  and  inserting  the  following : 

^*  Executive  of  this  Commonwealth,  with  a  request  that  it  be  published,  in  order  to 
be  submitted  to  the  people,  for  ratification  or  rejection,  at  the  April  elections  in  th« 
present  year,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  Act  of  the 
tSeneral  Assembly,  entitled,  *^  An  Act  to  organize  a  Convention,"  passed  the  10th  of 
Februarv,  1829." 

Both  Messrs.  Leigh  and  Johnson  defended  their  own  amendments  by  an  eloquent 
speech. 

Mr.  Johnson's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Cooke  moved  a  division  of  the  question,  so  that  the  vote  be  first  taken  npen 
the  third  order  contained  in  Mr.  Leigh's  proposed  substitute ;  which  was  agreed  to  bgr 
the  House. 

And  the  question  being  put  accordingly,  was  determined  in  the  affirmative— Aye0 
51,  Noes  43. 

The  question  then  recurred  upon  agreeing  to  the  two  first  orders  contained  in  Mr. 
Leigh's  proposed  substitute,  and  was  deter mmed  in  the  affirmative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Leigh  of  Chesterfield,  Resolved,  That  the  President  do  now  sign 
the  enroled  amended  Constitution,  adopted  by  this  Convention,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary do  attest  the  same ;  which  was  done  accordingly. 

The  President  then  retired,  having  called  Mr.  ^nard  to  the  Chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stuart,  the  following  resolutions  were  agreed  to : 

Resohed,  That  the  President  of  this  Convention  tender  to  the  Pastor  and  TrostSM 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  for  the  use  of  their  Chur^« 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Convention  tender  to  the  Cler^  of  this  Gitj 
the  tlumks  of  the  Convention  for  the  promptness  and  ponctoality  with  wiiieh  they- 
have  compUed  with  the  request  of  the  Convention,  in  opening  its  daily  ■mbqm  by 
prayer. 
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Mr.  Randdph  then  rose  and  addressed  the  Convention  nearljr  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman, — For  the  last  time,  I  throw  myself  upon  the  indolgence  and  coar« 
tesy  of  this  body.     1  have  a  proposition  to  submit,  wiuch  I  flatter  niyself^-which  1 
trust — I  believe,  will  be  received  not  only  with  j^reater  unanimity  than  any  other  which 
has  been  offered  in  the  coarse  of  our  past  discussions,  but  with  perfect  unanimity. 
You  will  perceive,  Sir,  that  I  allude  to  your  eminent  colleague,  who  has  presided  over 
oar  d^berations.     When  I  shall  have  heard  him  pronounce  from  that  Chair  the 
words  **  This  Convention  stands  adjourned  sine  die,*   I  shall  be  ready  to  sing  my  po- 
litical JVune  dimUtu;  for,  it  will  have  put  a  period  to  three  months,  the  most  anxious 
and  painful  of  a  political  life  neither  short  nor  uneventful.    Havin^r  said  thus  mnch. 
I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  add.  that,  notwithstanding  anj  occasional  heat  excited 
hf  the  collision  of  debate,  I  part  nom  everv  member  here  with  the  most  hear^  good 
will 'towards  all.    But,  I  cannot  consent  that  we  shall  separate  without  offering  the 
tribute  of  my  approbation,  and  inviting  the  House  to  add  theirs — ^infinitely  more  va- 
luable— ^to  the  conduct  of  the  presiding  officer  of  this  Assembly.  If  this  were  a  suitable 
occasion,  I  might  embrace  within  the  scope  of  my\notion  and  of  my  remarks  hie 
public  conduct  and  character  elsewhere,  with  which  I  have  been  long  and  intimately- 
acquainted  :  but  this,  as  it  would  be  misplaced,  so  would  it  be  fulsome — ^I  shall,  there- 
fore, restrict  myself  to  the  following  motion : 

**  Re$dved,  That  the  impartiality  and  dig;nity  with  which  Philip  P.  Barbour,  Esq. 
hath  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  this  House,  and  the  distinguished  ability 
whereby  he  hath  ftcilitated  the  dispatch  of  business,  receive  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Convention." 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  unanimously,  and  so  entered  on  the  Journal. 

(After  an  account  for  printing  had  been  paissed,  and  a  compensation  of  ^200  voted 
to  the  Secretary  to  cover  the  expense  of  transcribing  the  minutes  into  a  volume,) 

Mr.  Barbour  resumed  the  Chair,  and  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows : 

Gendemen  of  the  CawDentum — Never  in  my  life,  did  I  feel  such  strong  emotions,  as 
those  with  which  I  now  address  you. 

The  rescdution  which  you  have  just  passed,  expressive  <^  your  approbation  of  my 
conduct,  as  presiding  officer  of  this  Assembly,  is  an  evidence  of  your  good  opinion, 
which  I  shall  long  cherish,  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  recollections  of  my  life;  and 
fyt  which,  I  have  no  return  to  make,  exc^t  the  expression  of  my  sincere  thanks  and 
profound  acknowledgments.  To  be  a  member  even,  of  such  an  assembly  as  this,  im- 
ports a  large  and  gratifying  share  of  public  confidence ;  to  be  called  to  preude  over 
Its  deliberations,  is  an  honour  sufficient  to  fill  the  measure  of  a  higher  aspiration 
than  I  dare  pretend  to ;  to  receive  the  unanimous  testimony  of  its  approbation,  under 
the  circumstances  which  attend  it,  inspires  me  with  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude. 
It  has  been  said,  gentlemen,  that  the  power  of  legrislation  is  the  highest  trust  which 
man  can  confide  to  his  fellow-man :  this  is  true,  in  those  Governments  in  which  writ- 
ten Constitutions  are  unknown ;  but  the  trust  which  has  been  confided  to  us,  is  a  yet 
higher  one ;  for  to  us,  has  been  delegated  the  power,  of  representing  the  people  in 
their  primary  sovereign  character ;  of  forming  a  Constitution,  which,  if  ratified,  will 
create  that  very  legislative  power  which  is  elsewhere  deemed  to  be  omnipotent; 
which  will  prescribe  to  it,  the  law  of  its  action,  and  the  orbit  in  which  alone,  it  cm  . 
ri|rfMfttlly  move. 

Yfe  have  been  for  a  long  time,  laboriously  engaged  in  this  great  work;  our  labours 
are  now  at  an  end ;  the  Constitution  which  we  nave  formed,  is  now  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people,  for  their  ratification  or  rejection. 

In  the  lanjruage,  substantially,  of  the  Convention  which  framed  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution, I  wdl  say — that  it  will  meet  the  full  and  entire  approbation  of  eveiy  portion 
of  the  CcMnmonwealth,  is  not  to  be  expected ;  but  each  will  doubtless  consider,  that 
had  its  interests  alone  been  consulted,  the  consequences  would  have  been  particularly 
disagreeable,  or  injurious  to  the  others.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  cannot  expect  that  it 
will  oe  considered  bv  the  people  the  best  form  of  Government  that  could  have  been 
devised,  we  may  indulge  tne  hope,  that  as  it  is  the  best  the  discordant  opinions  and 
conflicting  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  enabled  us  to  make,  it  will  be  received  bv 
them,  in  ue  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise ;  and  be  accepted,  as  **  the  result 
of  that  mutual  deference  and  concession,  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  mtua- 
tion  rendered  indispensable;'*  more  especially,  as  it  will  carry  with  it  this  weighty 
recommendation,  that  we  have  been  aided  in  its  fi>rmation,  by  the  experience  and  en- 
lightened counsel  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  land ;  of  meni  whom  Virginia  knows  to  be 
her  master  workmen,  in  tiie  great  art  of  Constitutional  architecture. 

The  general  course  of  our  proceedings,  gentlemen,  has  been  characterized  by  the 
modmtion  and  forbearance,  which  became  the  dignity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  great 
questions  which  we  have  been  called  to  decide.  If  in  the  collisions  of  discussion,  an 
occasional  spark  of  excitement  shall  have  been  struck  out,  I  trust,  that  like  that, 
which  is  struck  from  the  flint,  it  will  have  been  extinguished  in  the  moment  which 
gave  it  birth ;  and  that  we  shall  separate  from  each  other  with  that  reciprocal  feeling 
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of  good  will,  which  will  oontftitoto  the  strongMt  cement  of  our  imioB,  and  bind  of 
together,  in  all  time  to  come,  as  a  people,  one  and  indimsUfle, 

In  this  Bpirit,  I  beseech  you,  let  us  return  to  our  constituents,  resolved  to  east  oil 
upon  the  waters,  as  &r  as  we  can,  to  still  the  agitations  of  the  public  mind,  and  to 
cause  it  to  settle  down,  like  the  unruffled  bosom  of  the  ocean,  mto  a  state  of  calm 
tranquillity. 

He  who  shall  contribute  to  a  consummation  so  devootly  to  be  wished,  will  deserve 
well  of  his  country ;  and  will  assuredly  receive  the  approbation  of  that  country,  the 
highest  and  best  reward  to  faithful  public  servants. 

We  are  now,  gentlemen,  upon  the  eve  of  a  separation,  many  of  us,  perhaps,  never 
to  meet  again — May  health  and  happiness  attend  you  all — May  you  long  live  to  see 
this  ancient  and  venerated  Commonwealth,  prosperous  at  home,  respected  abroad — 
May  she  be  looked  up  to  by  our  sister  States,  as  an  example  worthy  of  all  imitatioB — 
May  she  hereafler  be  considered  by  them,  as  she  heretofore  has  been,  the  key-stone 
of  that  arch,  which  supports  our  Federal  Union,  and  whose  strength  I  hope  and  trust, 
will  be  increased  bv  every  increasing  pressure,  which  shall  bear  upon  it. 

On  motion  of  >fr.  Leigh,  he  then  pronounced  the  welcome  sentence,  *^  This  Con- 
vention stands  adjourned  sine  die." 


Bllili  OF  RIGHTS. 

^  Dectaratum  of  Rights  made  by  the  Representatives  of  the  good  people  of  VutontiAf 
assembled  in  full  and  free  Ckmvention;  which  Rights  do  pertain  to  thtm^  and  thtir 
posterity,  as  the  basis  and  foundation  qf  Gotemment. 

(Unanimously  adopted,  June  12th,  1776.) 

1 .  That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inhe- 
rent rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  cannot,  by  aay 
compact,  deprive  or  divest  their  posterity ;  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liber^, 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining 
happiness  and  safety. 

2.  That  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  consequently  derived  from,  the  people;  that 
magistrates  are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and  at  all  times  amenable  to  tnem. 

3.  That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted  for  the  common  benefit,  protection 
and  security  of  the  people,  nation,  or  community :  of  all  the  various  modes  and  forms 
of  government,  tliat  is  best,  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  degree  of  hap- 
piness and  safety,  and  is  most  effectually  secured  against  the  cbinger  of  mal-admini^ 
tration ;  and  that,  when  any  government  shall  be  found  inadequate  or  contrary  to  these 
purposes,  a  majority  of  the  community  hath  an  indubitable,  unalienable,  and  indefea- 
sible right,  to  reform,  alter  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  judged  most  eon- 
ducive  to  the  public  weal. 

4.  That  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  are  entitled  to  exclusive  or  separate  emoluments  or 
privileges  from  the  community,  but  in  consideration  of  public  services,  which  not  be- 
ing descendible,  neither  ought  the  offices  of  Magistrate,  Legislator,  <nr  Judge,  to  be 
hereditary. 

5.  That  the  Leoislative  and  Executive  powers  of  the  State  should  be  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  Judiciary ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  two  first  may  be  restrained 
from  oppression,  by  feeling  and  participating  the  burthens  of  the  people,  they  should, 
at  fixea  periods,  be  reduced  to  a  private  station,  return  into  that  body  firom  which  they 
were  ori^nallly  taken,  and  the  vacancies  be  supplied  by  frequent,  certain,  and  regu- 
lar elections,  in  which  all,  or  any  part  of  the  former  members,  to  be  again  eligible,  or 
ineligible,  as  the  laws  shall  durect. 

(3.  That  elections  of  members  to  serve  as  representatives  of  the  people,  in  Assem- 
bly, ought  to  be  free ;  and  that  all  men,  haying  sufficient  evidence  or  permanent,  com- 
mon interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  community,  have  the  right  of  suffrage,  and 
cannot  be  taxed  or  deprived  of  their  property  for  public  uses,  without  theur  own  con- 
sent, or  that  of  their  representatives  so  elected,  nor  bound  by  any  law  to  which  they 
have  not,  in  hke  manner,  assented,  for  the  public  good. 

7.  That  all  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws,  by  any  authority.* 
without  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  is  injurious  to  their  ri^ts,  ana 
ought  not  to  be  exercised. 

8.- That,  in  all  capital  or  criminal  prosecutions,  a  man  hath  a  right  to  demand  the 
cause  and  nature  or  his  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  accusers  and  witnesses, 
to  call  for  evidence  in  his  favor,  and  to  a  speedy  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  his  vi- 
cinage, without  whose  unanimous  consent  ne  cannot  be  found  guilty ;  nor  can  he  be 
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CMspelled  to  m^  evidenoe  against  him«elf ;  that  no  man  be  deprived  of  his  libcity, 
except  bj  the  law  of  the  land^  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers. 

9.  That  ezcessiTe  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
sruel  and  unusual  punishment  inflicted. 

10.  That  general  warrAnts,  wherebj  an  officer  or  messenger,  maj  be  commanded 
to  search  suspected  places,  without  evidence  of  a  fact  committed,  or  to  seixe  any  per- 
son or  persons  not  named,  or  wiioee  offence  is  not  particularly  described  and  supported 
bj  evidence,  are  grievous  and  oppressive,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

11.  That,  in  controversies  respecting  property,  and  in  suits  between  man  and  man, 
the  ancient  trial  by  jury  is  preferable  to  any  other,  and  ought  to  be  held  sacred. 

12.  That  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  ean 
never  be  restrained  but  by  despotic  governments. 

13.  That  a  well-regulated  militia,  composed  of  the  body  of  the  people,  trained  to 
arms,  is  the  proper,  natural  and  safe  defence  of  a  free  State ;  that  stanoing  umieSf  iix 
time  of  peace,  should  be  avoided,  as  dangerous  to  liberty ;  and  that  in  aO  cases,  tho 
military  should  be  under  strict  subordination  to,  and  governed  by,  the  civil  power. 

14.  That  the  people  iiave  a  right  to  uniform  government ;  and  therefore,  that  no 
government  separate  from,  or  independent  of,  the  government  of  Virginiaf  ou^it  to 
be  erected  or  estnbhshed  within  the  limits  thereof. 

15.  That  no  free  government,  or  the  blessing  of  liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any 
people,  but  by  a  firm  adherence  to  justice,  moderation,  temperance,  frugality,  and  vir- 
tue, and  by  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles. 

16.  That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of 
discharging  it,  can  be  directed  only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force  or  violence; 
and,  therefore,  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  and  that  it  is  the  mutual  duty  of  all  to  practice  Chi^tiaa 
forbeartLnce,  love,  and  charity  towards  each  other. 


AN  AMENDED  CONSTITUTION 

OR 

FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  FOR  VIRGINIA. 

(Adopted  by  Ura  Conrention  January  14tb,  1830.)' 

Whereas  the  Delegates  and  Representatives  of  the  good  people  of  Virginia,  in  Con- 
vention assembled,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Ix>rd  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  seventy-six :  reciting  and  declannf ,  that  whereas,  Georg» 
the  third.  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Elector  of  Hanover,  before  that  tiBM 
entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the  kindly  office  in  the  Government  of  Virginia,  had 
endeavored  to  pervert  the  same  into  a  detestable  and  insupportable  tyranny,  by  pot- 
ting his  nejrative  on  laws  tlie  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good ;  by 
denying  his  Governors  permission  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance, 
unless  suspended  in  their  operation  for  his  assent,  and  when  so  suspended  neFleotin|f 
to  attend  to  them  fi)r  many  vears ;  by  refusing  to  pass  certain  other  laws,  nnless  the 
persons  to  be  benefitted  by  them  would  relinquish  the  inestimable  right  of  represen- 
tation in  the  Legislature ;  by  dissolving  le^slative  assemblies  repeatedly  and  continu- 
ally, for  opposing  with  man! v  firmness  his  invasions  of  the  rights  of  the  people ;  when 
dissolved,  by  refiising  to  call  others  for  a  lon^  space  of  time,  thereby  leaving  the  po- 
litical system  without  anv  legislative  head ;  hy  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  popula- 
tion of  our  country,  and  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  the  naturaliiation  of 
foreigners ;  by  keeping  amon^  us,  in  time  of  peace,  standing  armies  and  ships  of  war  > 
by  imecting  to  render  the  military  independent  of  and  superior  to  the  civil  power;  bj 
combining  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  giving  his  assent  to  theur 

J»retendedactB  of  legislation,  for  quarterinff  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  amonff  us, 
or  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  imposing  taxea  on  us  wiuout 
our  consent,  for  depriving  us  of  the  benefits  of  the  trial  by  jury,  for  transporting  us 
beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  ofiences,  for  suspending  our  own  Legislatures 
and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever ;  by  plundering  our  seas,  rava^ng  our  coasts,  burning  our  towns,  and  destrovin^ 
the  lives  of  our  people ;  by  inciting  insurrections  of  our  fellow-subjeots  with  the  allure- 
ments of  forfeiture  and  confiscation ;  by  prompting  our  negroes  to  rise  ui  arms  among 
us,  those  very  negroes,  whom  bv  an  inhuman  use  of  his  negative  he  bad  refused  us 
penxussion  to  exclude  by  law ;  by  endeavouring  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our 
frontiers,  the  merciless  mdian  sovages,  whose  uiown  rule  of  warftre  is  an  nndistin* 
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ffuished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions  of  existence ;  by  transportiag 
hither  a  large  army  of  foreign  mercenaries,  to  complete  the  work  of  death,  desolation 
and  tyraniW;  then  already  began  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  unworthy 
the  head  oi  a  civiUzed  nation ;  by  answering  our  repeated  petitions  for  re&ess  with  a 
repetition  of  injuries ;  and  finally,  by  abandomng  the  helm  of  Government,  and  declaring 
us  out  of  his  allegiance  and  protection ;  by  which  several  acts  of  misrule,  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country,  as  before  exercised  under  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  was  to- 
tally dissolved :  did,  therefore,  having  maturely  considered  the  premises,  and  viewing 
witn  ffreat  concern  the  deplorable  condition,  to  which  this  once  happy  country  would 
be  reduced,  unless  some  regular  adequate  mode  of  civil  pohty  should  be  speedily 
adopted,  and  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Congress,  ordain 
and  declare  a  form  of  Grovemraent  of  Virmnia : 

And  whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  V  irginia,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  tenth  day 
of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twen^-nine, 
entitled,  an  act  to  organize  a  Convention,  did  authorise  and  provide  for  the  election, 
by  the  people,  of  Delegutes  and  Representatives,  to  meet  and  assemble,  in  General 
Convention,  at  the  Capitol  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  on  the  first  Monday  in  October 
in  the  year  last  aforesaid,  to  consider,  discuss  and  propose,  a  new  Constitution,  or  al- 
terations and  amendments  of  the  existing  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  and  to  be  by  them  ratified  or  rejected  : 

We,  therefore,  the  Delegates  and  Representatives  of  the  good  people  of  Virginia, 
elected  and  in  Convention  assembled,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  act  of  Assembly,  do 
submit  and  propose  to  the  people,  the  following  Amended  Constitution  and  Form  of 
Government  for  this  Commonwealth,  that  is  to  say  : 

ARTICLE  L 

The  Declaration  of  Rights  made  on  the  12th  June,  1776,  by  the  representatives  of 
the  good  people  of  Virginia  assembled  in  full  and  free  Convention,  which  pertained 
to  them  and  their  posterity,  as  the  basis  and  foundation  of  Government;  requiring 
in  the  opinion  of  tnis  Convention  no  amendment,  shall  be  prefixed  to  this  Constitu- 
tion, and  have  the  same  relation  thereto  as  it  had  to  the  former  Constitution  of  this 
Commonwealth. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judiciary  Departments,  shall  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, so  that  neither  exercise  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  either  of  the  others ; 
nor  shall  any  person  exercise  the  powers  of  more  than  one  of  them  at  the  same  time, 
except  that  the  Justices  of  the  County  Courts  shall  be  eligible  to  either  House  of 
Assembly. 

ARTICLE  III. 

1.  The  Legislature  shall  be  formed  of  two  distinct  branches,  which  together  shall 
be  a  complete  Legislature,  and  shall  be  called  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia. 

2.  One  of  these  shall  be  called  The  House  of  Delegates,  and  shall  consist  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  members,  to  be  chosen,  annuaJly,  for  and  by  the  several  coun- 
ties, cities,  towns  and  boroughs  of  the  Commonwealth;  whereof  thirty-one  Delsffates 
shall  be  chosen  for  and  by  tlie  twenty-six  counties  lying  West  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains;  twenty-five  for  and  by  the  fourteen  counties  lying  between  the  Alleghany 
and  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains ;  forty-two  for  and  by  the  twenty-nine  counties  lyinflr 
East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains  and  above  tide-water ;  and  thirty  six  for  and 
by  the  counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs  lyin^  upon  tide-water,  that  is  to  say :  Of 
the  twenty-six  counties  lying  West  of  the  ATleghanr,  tiie  counties  of  Harrison, 
Montgomery,  Monon^ia,  Ohio  and  Washington,  sholl  each  elect  two  Delegates ; 
and  uie  counties  of  Brooke,  Cabell,  Grayson,  Greenbrier,  Giles,  Kanawha,  Lee, 
Lewis,  Logan,  Mason,  Monroe,  Nicholas,  Pocahontas,  Preston,  Randolph,  Russell, 
Scott,  Tazewell,  Tyler,  Wood  and  Wythe,  shall  each  elect  one  Delegate.  Of  the 
fourteen  counties  lying  between  the  Alleghany  and  Blue  Ridge,  the  counties  of  Fre- 
derick and  Shenandoah,  shall  each  elect  mree  Delegates;  the  counties  of  Augusta, 
Berkeley,  Botetourt,  Hampshire,  Jefferson,  Rockingham  and  Rockbridge,  shall  each 
elect  two  Delegates;  and  the  counties  of  Alleghany,  Bath,  Hardy,  Morgan  and  Pen- 
dleton, shall  each  elect  one  Delegate.  Of  the  twenty-nine  counties  lying  East  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  above  tide- water,  the  county  of  Loudoun,  shall  elect  three  Dele- 
gates ;  the  counties  of  Albemarle,  Bedford,  Brunswick,  Buckingham,  Campbell,  Cul- 
peper,  Fauquier,  Frankhn,  Halifiix,  Mecklenbarg  and  Pittsylvania,  shall  each  elect 
two  Delegates ;  and  the  counties  of  Amelia,  Amherst,  Charlotte,  Cumberland,  Din- 
widdle, Fluvaima,  Goochland,  Henry,  Louisa,  Lunenburg,  Madison,  Nelson,  Notto- 
way, Orange,  Patrick,  Powhatan  and  Prince  Edward,  sh  Jl  each  elect  one  Delegate. 
And  of  the  coonties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs  lying  on  tide-water,  the  counties  of 
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Accomack  and  Norfolk,  ahall  eaeh  alaet  two  Delagataa ;  tha  cooattaa  of  CmBmm^ 
Cheaterfield,  Essex,  Fairfkz,  Oreeneaville,  Gloucester,  llanoYer,  Hanrieo,  lala  or 
Wight,  King  &  Queen,  King  William,  King  George,  Nansemond,  NorthunibarlajMiy 
Northampton,  Princess  Anne,  Prince  George,  Prince  William,  Southampton,  Spoti- 
sylvania,  Stafford.  Sussex,  Surry  and  Westmoreland,  and  the  city  of  RicJummd,  thm 
borough  of  Norfolk,  and  the  town  of  Petersburg,  shall  each  elect  ona  Delenle;  tb« 
counties  of  Lancaster  and  Richmond,  shall  together  elect  one  Delegate;  tt»e  oouO' 
ties  of  Matthews  and  Middlesex,  shall  together  elect  one  Delegate ;  the  oonntiaa  of 
Ehzabeth  City  and  Warwick,  shall  together  elect  one  Delegate;  tha  oountiea  of 
James  City  and  York,  and  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  shall  together  elect  ona  DeW 
gate ;  and  the  counties  of  New  Kent  and  Charles  City,  shall  together  elect  amm 
Delegate. 

3.  The  other  House  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  called  the  Senate,  and  aball 
consist  of  thirty-two  members,  of  whom  thirteen  shall  be  chosen  for  and  by  thm 
counties  lying  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains,  and  nineteen  for  and  ij  th« 
counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs  lying  East  thereof;  and  for  the  election  of  wn9B&» 
the  counties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs  shall  be  divided  into  thirty-two  distiicta>  M 
herein  afler  provided.  Each  county  of  the  respective  diatricta,  at  the  time  of  tlia 
first  election  of  its  Delegate  or  Delegates  under  this  Conatitotion,  shall  vole  for  on* 
Senator  ;  and  the  SheriSs  or  other  otticers  holding  the  election  for  each  ooantj,  city, 
town  or  borough,  within  five  days  at  farthest  aAer  the  last  county,  city,  town  or 
borough  election  in  tlie  district,  shall  meet  at  some  convenient  place,  and  firom  tba 
polls  so  taken  in  their  respective  counties,  cities,  towns  or  bcntMij^,  return  aa  a  Smm- 
tor  the  person  who  shall  have  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  whole  district*  To 
keep  up  this  Assembly  by  rotation,  the  districts  shall  be  eoually  divided  into  four 
classes,  and  numbered  by  lot.  At  the  end  of  one  year  aftev  tne  first  general  electioBf 
the  eight  members  elected  by  the  first  division  shall  be  displaced,  and  the  vacancies 
thereby  occasioned,  supplied  from  such  class  or  division  b^  new  election  in  the  man- 
ner aforesaid.  This  rotation  shall  be  applied  to  each  division  according  to  its  munber, 
and  continued  in  due  order  annually.  And  for  the  election  of  Senators,  the  oountiev 
of  Brooke,  Ohio  and  Tyler,  shall  form  one  district :  the  counties  of  Monongalia, 
Preston  and  Randolph,  shall  form  another  district:  the  counties  of  Harrison,  Lewis 
and  Wood,  shall  form  another  district:  the  counties  of  Kanawha,  Mason,  Cabstt, 
Logan  and  Nicholas,  shall  foira  another  district :  the  counties  of  Greenbrier,  Monroe, 
Giles  and  Montgomery,  shall  form  another  district :  the  coontiea  of  Taxewell,  Wythe 
and  Grayson,  sImU  form  another  district :  the  countiea  of  Washington,  RoaseU,  Sootl 
and  Lee,  ahall  form  another  district:  the  counties  of  Berkeley,  Morgan  and  Hasp* 
shire,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Frederick  and  Jefierson  shaU  ibiiii 
another  district :  Uie  counties  of  Shenandoah  and  Hardy  ahall  form  another  district : 
the  counties  of  Rockingham  and  Pendleton  shall  form  another  district:  the  oonatiep 
of  Augusta  and  Rockbridge  shall  form  another  district :  the  countiea  of  Allegfaanj, 
Bath,  Pocahontas  and  Botetourt,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Londoon 
and  Fairfax  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Fauquier  and  Prinea  WilUam 
shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Stafi%>rd,  King  George,  Weatinartland, 
Richmond,  Lancaster  and  Northnmberiand,  shall  form  another  dimct :  the  oounties 
of  Culpeper,  Madison  and  Orange,  shall  form  another  district:  the  oonnties  of  Albe- 
marle, Pfelson  and  Amherst,  shall  form  another  district:  the  oonntiss  of  FlnfaniUL, 
Goochland,  Louisa  and  Hanover,  shall  form  another  district :  the  oonntiss  of  Spott^ 
sylvania,  CaroUne  and  Essex,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  King  St 
Queen,  King  William,  Gloucester,  Matthews  and  Middlesex,  shall  form  another  dig. 
trict :  the  counties  of  Accomack,  Northampton,  EUzabeth  City,  York  and  Warwick, 
and  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  shall  form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Cbailsf 
City,  James  City,  New  Keat  and  Henrico,  and  the  city  of  Richmond,  sbdjifcrm 
another  district :  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Franklin,  shall  form  another  AAriot : 
the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Campbell  and  Cumberland,  shall  form  anothsr  ^strict: 
the  counties  of  Patrick,  Henry  and  Pittsylvania,  shall  form  another  district :  the  ooun- 
ties  of  Halifax  and  Mecklenburg  shall  form  another  district :  the  countiea  of  Char* 
lotte,  Lunenburg,  Nottoway  and  Prince  Edward,  shall  form  another  district i  tbs 
counties  of  Amelia,  Powhatan  and  Chesterfield,  and  the  town  of  Petenbniv,  shall 
form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Brunswick,  Dinwiddle  and  Graenesvil&,  shall 
form  another  district :  the  counties  of  Isle  of  Wight,  Prince  Geom,  SonthMPp^Mly 
Surry  and  Sussex,  shall  form  another  district :  and  the  oountiea  of  NoriUk,  ^mm9r 
mond  and  Princess  Anne,  and  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  shall  form  another  diknct. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Lsgislature,  to  re-apportion,  once  in  ten  vesrv,  to 
wit :  in  the  year  1641,  and  every  ten  3rear8  thereafUr,  the  representation  of  t|ie«oiul- 
ties,  cities,  towns  and  boroughs,  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  both  of  the  Legislatiye 
bodies:  Provided^  hownery  ThBi  the  number  of  Delegates  from  the  a^oCMUd  great 
districto,  and  the  number  of  Senators  from  the  aforesaid  two  great  divisions,  rmee* 
lively,  Bhall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  by  such  r^'appeitiomiMnt*    m4 
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wlMtt  A  n^w  06Dnty  shtil  hereafter  be  created,  or  any  city,  town  or  borough,  not  now 
entitled  to  eeparate  representation  in  the  Honse  of  Delegates,  shall  have  so  increased 
in  popnlation  as  to  be  entitled,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  such  re- 
presentation, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  make  provision  by  law 
tor  aecaiing  to  the  people  of  such  new  county,  or  such  city,  town  or  boroueh,  an 
•daquate  representation.  And  if  the  object  cannot  otherwise  be  effected,  it  shall  be 
competent  to  the  General  Assembly  to  re-apportion  the  whole  representation  of  the 
mat  district  eontainini^  soch  new  county,  or  such  city,  town  or  borough,  within  its 
fimita ;  which  re-apportionment  shall  continue  in  force  till  the  next  regular  decennial 
re-apportionment. 

5.  The  General  Assembly,  after  the  year  1841,  and  at  intervals  thereafter  of  not 
loM  than  ten  years,  shall  have  authority,  two-thirds  of  each  House  concurring,  to 
make  le^pportionments  of  Delegates  and  Senators,  throughout  the  Commonweaith, 
•0  that  the  number  of  Delegates  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  150,  nor  of  Senators  36. 

6.  The  whole  number  or  members  to  which  the  State  may  at  any  time  be  entitled 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  apportioned  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  amongst  the  several  counties,  cities,  boroughs  and  towns  of  the  State,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years 
and  ezelading  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons. 

7.  Any  person  may  be  elected  a  Senator  who  shall  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  ana  shall  be  actually  a  resident  and  freeholder  within  the  district,  qualified 
by  virtue  of  his  freehold,  to  vote  for  members  of  the  GeneraLAssemblv  according  to 
this  Constitution.  And  any  person  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  shall  be  actually  a 
resident  and  freeholder  within  the  county,  city,  town,  borough  or  election  district, 
qualified  by  virtue  of  his  freehold,  to  vote  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  ac- 
cording to  this  Constitution :  Providedj  That  all  persons  holding  lucrative  ofiices  and 
ministers  of  the  €k)spel  and  priests  of  every  denomination,  shiQl  be  incapable  of  be- 
inf  elected  members  of  either  House  of  Assembly. 

o.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  shall  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  to 
be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  Treasury  :  but  no  law  increasing 
the  compensation  of  the  members  shall  take  efiect  until  the  end  of  the  next  annuai 
session  after  such  law  shall  have  been  enacted.  And  no  Senator  or  Delegate  shall, 
during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office 
of  pr<mt  under  the  Commonwealth,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
of  which  shall  have  been  increased,  daring  such  term,  except  such  offices  as  may  be 
filled  by  elections  bv  the  people. 

9.  The  General  Assembly  shall  meet  once  or  oftener  every  year.  Neither  House, 
daring  the  session  of  the  iJegislature,  shall  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn 
for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses 
shall  be  sitting.  A  majority  of  each  House  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ; 
but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  shall  be  authorised  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each 


House  may  provide.  And  each  House  shall  choose  its  own  Speaker,  appoint  its  own 
offioers,  settle  its  own  rules  of  oroceeding,  and  direct  writs  of^  election  for  supniying 
intermediate  vacancies.    But  ir  vacancies  shall  occur  by  death  or  resignation,  auring 


the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly,  such  writs  may  be  issued  by  the  Governor,  un- 
der such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  Each  House  shall  judge  of  the 
election,  qualification  and  returns  of  its  members ;  may  punish  its  members  for  dis- 
orderly behaviour,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member,  but  not 
a  second  time  for  the  same  ofience. 

10.  All  laws  shall  originate  in  tlie  House  of  Delegates,  to  be  approved  or  rejected 
by  the  Senate,  or  to  be  amended  with  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

11.  The  privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  in  any  case  be  suspended. 
The  Legislature  shall  not  pass  any  bill  of  attainder ;  or  any  ex  post  facto  law  ;  or  anv 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracte  ;  or  any  law,  whereby  private  property  shall 
be  taken  for  public  uses,  without  just  compensation ;  or  any  law  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  Speech,  or  of  the  Press.  No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  support 
any  religious  worship,  place  or  ministrv  whatsoever;  nor  shall  any  man  be  enforced, 
restrained,  molested  or  burthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  or  otherwise  suffer,  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief;  but  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by 
aiyument  to  maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  same  shall  in  no 
wise  afifect,  diminish  or  enlarge  their  civil  capacities.  And  the  Legislature  shall  not 
prescribe  any  religious  test  whatever ;  nor  confer  any  peculiar  privfleges  or  advante- 
ges  on  any  one  sect  or  denomination  ;  nor  pass  any  law  requiring  or  authorising  any 
religions  society,  or  tiie  people  of  any  district  within  this  Commonwealth,  to  levy  on 
themselves  or  others,  any  tax  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  any  house  for  public  wor- 
ship, or  for  the  support  of  any  church  or  ministry ;  but  it  shall  be  left  free  to  every 
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pwsan  to  select  his  religious  instructor,  and  to  make  for  hiswipport  mach  private  0(m- 
tract  as  he  shall  please. 

13.  The  Legislature  may  provide  by  law  that  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  holding 
or  biing  elected  to  any  post  of  profit,  trust  or  emolument,  civil  or  military,  Legislative  , 
Ejcecutive  or  Judicial,  under  the  Grovemment  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  here- 
after fight  a  duel,  or  send  or  accept  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  the  probable  issue  of 
which  may  be  the  death  of  the  challenger  or  challenged,  or  who  shall  be  a  second  to 
either  party,  or  shall  in  any  manner  aid  or  assist  in  such  duel,  or  shall  be  knowingly 
fhe  bearer  of  such  challenge  or  acceptance  ;  but  no  person  shall  be  so  disqualified  by 
reason  of  hie  having  heretofore  fought  such  duel,  or  sent  or  accepted  such  challenge, 
\  or  been  second  in  such  duel,  or  bearer  of  such  challenge  or  acceptance. 

13.  The  Grovernor,  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Superior  Courts,  and 
all  others  offending  against  the  State,  either  by  mal-administration,  corruption,  ne- 
fleet  of  duty,  or  any  other  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  shall  be  impeachable  by  the 
Hoese  of  Delegates ;  such  impeachment  to  be  prosecuted  before  the  Senate,  which 
shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that  purpoee, 
the  Senate  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation  :  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without 
the  concurrence  of  two-tliirds  of  the  members  present.  Judgment,  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment, shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  offi^,  and  disqualification 
to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honour,  trust  or  profit,  under  the  Commonwealth ;  but 
the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judg- 
ment and  puninhment,  according  to  law. 

14.  Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  resident  therein,  aged  twenty- 
ene  years  and  upwards,  being  qualified  to  exercise  the  Right  of  Suffrage  according  to 
the  fcrmer  Constitution  and  laws;  and  every  such  citizen,  being  possessed,  or  whoee 
tenant  for  years,  at  will  or  at  sufterance,  is  possessed,  of  an  estate  of  freehold  in  land 
of  the  value  of  tw«nty-five  dollars,  and  so  assessed  to  be  if  any  assessment  thereof  be 
required  by  law ;  and  every  such  citizen,  being  possessed,  as  tenant  in  common,  joint 
tenant  or  pnrconer,  of  an  interest  in  or  share  of  land,  and  having  an  estate  of  freehold 
therein,  such  inleret^t  or  shnre  being  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  80  assessed 
to  be  if  any  a^'^esMTient  thereof  be  required  by  law ;  and  every  such  citizen  bein^  en- 
titled to  a  !(  rersiuu  or  vesU  i]  remainder  in  fee,  expectant  on  an  estate  for  life  or  live*, 
ill  ].\\u]  oftfie  V  Itie  ..f/iilv  d«.l!aid,  and  so  assessed  to  be  if  any  assessment  thereof  be 
requiriM^  b\  law  ;  f.acli  .ind  evei\  such  citizen,  unless  his  title  sliallhave  come  to  him 
by  descent,  d  vim-  m,  irr*^^f'  ui  marriage-settlement,  having  been  so  possessed  or  en- 
titled lor  ^ix  nioiithaj  ;  and  every  such  citizen,  who  shall  own  and  be  himself  in  ac- 
tual occupation  of  a  leaseheW  estate,  witli  the  evidence  of  title  recorded  two  montbe 
before  he  shall  offer  to  vote,  of  a  term  originally  not  less  than  five  years,  of  the  annual 
ralue  or  rent  of  twenty  dollars;  and  every  such  citizen,  who  for  twelve  months  next 
preceding  bos  been  a  house-keeper  and  head  of  a  family  within  tlie  county,  city,  town, 
borough  or  election  district  where  he  may  offer  to  vote,  and  shall  have  been  asMSsea 
with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  within  the  preceding  year,  and  ac- 
tually paid  the  same — and  no  otiier  persons — shall  be  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of 
the  feeneral  Assembly  in  the  county,  city,  town  or  borough,  respectively,  wherein 
such  land  shall  lie,  or  such  house-keeper  and  head  of  a  family  shall  live.  And  in 
case  of  two  or  more  tenants  in  ccimmon,  joint  tenants  or  parceners,  in  possefision,  re- 
version or  remainder,  having  interest  in  land,  the  value  whereof  shall  be  insufficient 
to  entitle  them  all  to  vote,  they  shnll  together  have  as  many  votes  as  the  value  of  the 
land  shall  entitle  tliem  to :  and  the  Le/rislature  shall  by  law  provide  the  mode  in 
which  their  vote  or  votes  slrall  in  such  case  be  given :  ProvitUdj  nevertheless j  That  the 
Right  of  Suffrage  shall  not  he  exercised  by  any  person  of  unsound  mind,  or  who  shall 
be  a  pauper,  or  a  non-commissioned  officer,  soldier,  seaman  or  marine,  in  the  service 
of  the  tJnited  States,  or  bv  any  person  convicted  of  any  infamous  offence. 

\ft  In  all  elections  in  this  Commonwealth,  to  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  honour  or 
protit,  ihe  votes  shall  be  given  openly,  or  rira  voce,  and  not  by  ballot. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

1.  The  Chief  Executive  power  of  this  Commonwealth,  shall  be  vested  in  a  (Jover- 
n'»r.  to  he  elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Genefal  Assembly.  He 
ehall  h/M  his  office,  during  the  term  of  three  years,  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of 
January  next  succeeding  his  election,  or  on  such  other  day,  as  may  from  time  to  tune 
be  prescribed  by  law  ;  and  he  shall  be  ineligible  to  that  omce,  for  three  years  next  af- 
ter his  term  of  service  shall  have  expired. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Governor,  unless  be  shall  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  thirty  years,  shall  be  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  aball 
have  been  a  citizen  thereof  at  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  shall  have 
been  a  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth  for  five  years  next  preceding  his  election. 
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3.  Tlia  Qowma  shall  Ncaire  for  his  senrices  a  oompeantioii  to  be  fixed  hj  ltW| 
which  shall  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished,  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

4.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  fiuthfuUv  executed ;  shall  communicate  to 
the  Legislature,  at  every  session,  the  condition  t^  the  Commonwealth,  and  recom- 
mend to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  He  shall  be 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  State.  He  shall  have  power 
to  embody  the  militia,  when  in  his  opinion,  the  public  safety  shall  require  it;  to  con- 
vene the  Legislature,  on  application  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  or  when,  in  his  opinion,  the  interest  of  the  Commonwealth  mav  require  it; 
to  ffrant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  where  the  prosecution  shall  have  been  carried 
on  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  or  the  law  shall  otherwise  particularly  direct ;  to  con* 
duct,  either  in  person,  or  m  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  all  intercourse 
with  other  and  foreign  States;  and  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  to  fill,  pro 
tempore^  idl  vacancies  in  those  offices,  which  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
fill  permanentljr :  Provided,  That  his  appointments  to  such  vacancies  shall  be  by  com- 
missions to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  succeeding  session  of  the  (General  Assembly. 

5.  There  shall  be  a  Council  of  State,  to  consLst  of  three  members,  any  one  or  more 
of  whom  may  act  They  shall  be  elected  by  joint  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  and  remain  in  office  three  years.  But  of  those  first  elected,  one,  to  be 
designated  by  lot,  shall  remain  in  office  for  one  year  only,  and  one  other  to  be  desig- 
nate in  like  manner,  shall  remain  in  office  for  two  years  only.  Vacancies  occurring 
by  expiration  of  the  term  of  service,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  supplied  by  elections  made 
in  like  manner.  The  Grovemor  shall,  before  he  exercises  anjr  discretionary  power 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  require  the  advice  of  the  Council  of 
State,  which  advice  shall  be  registered  in  books  kept  for  that  purpose,  signed  by  the 
members  present  and  consentii^r  thereto,  and  laid  before  the  Greneral  Assembly  when 
called  for  by  them.  The  Council  shall  appoint  their  own  Clerk,  who  shall  take  an 
oath  to  keep  secret  such  matters  as  he  shaU  be  ordered  by  the  Board  to  conceal.  The 
Senior  Councillor  shall  be  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation, 
inability  or  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  seat  of  Government,  shall  act  as  Go- 
vernor. 

6.  The  manner  of  appointing  militia  officers  shall  be  provided  for  by  law ;  but  no 
officer  below  the  rank  of  a  Brigadier  General,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

7.  Commissions  and  grants  shall  run  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virgmia, 
and  bear  teste  by  the  Governor,  with  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  annexed. 

ARTICLE  V. 

1.  The  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  in  such  Su- 
perior Courts  as  the  Leffislature  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  and  the 
Judges  thereof,  in  the  County  Courts,  and  in  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  Legisla- 
ture may  also  vest  such  jurisdiction  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  in  Corporation  ^ 
Courts,  and  in  the  Magistrates  who  mav  belong  to  the  corporate  body.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  these  tribunals,  and  of  the  Judges  thereof,  shall  oe  regulated  by  law.  The 
Judges  of  the  Sqpreme  Court  of  Appeal  and  of  the  Superior  Courts,  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  removed  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  this  Con- 
stitution ;  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  hold  no  other  office,  appointment,  or  public 
trust;  and  the  acceptance  thereof  by  either  of  them  shall  vacate  his  judicial  office. 

2.  No  law  abolishing  any  court  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  a  Judge  thereof  of 
his  office,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  House  present  concur  in  the 
passing  thereof;  but  the  Legislature  may  assign  other  Judicial  duties  to  the  Judjres  of 
courts  abolished  by  any  law  enacted  by  less  than  two-thiids  of  the  members  of  eaok 
Housjepresent.  ^ 

3.  The  present  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  of  the  General  Court, 
and  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Chanceir,  shall  remain  m  office  until  the  termination 
of  the  session  of  the  first  Legislature  elected  under  this  Constitution,  and  no  longer. 

4.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Superior  Courts  shall 
be  elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  both  Houses  or  the  General  Assemwy. 

5.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Superior  Courts  shall 
receive  fixed  and  adequate  salaries,  which  shall  not  be  diminishea  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  office. 

6.  Judges  may  be  removed  firom  office  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the 
General  Assemblv ;  but  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  must  concur  in  such  vote, 
and  the  cause  of  removal  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  each.  The  Judge 
agpinst  whom  the  Le^slature  may  be  about  to  proceed,  shall  receive  notice  thereof, 
accompanied  with  a  copy  of  the  causes  alleged  fi>r  his  removal,  at  least  twenty  days 
before  the  day  on  whicn  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  act  thereupon. 
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7.  On  the  crettioii  of  any  new  cotinty,  Jnotieefl  of  th«  Pmm  ■hall  be  tppdnted,  ia 
the  first  instance,  in'  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  When  Tacanciea 
■hall  occor  in  any  connty,  or  it  shall,  for  any  cause,  be  deemed  necessary  to  increase 
the  nnmber,  appointments  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor,  on  the  recommendation  ol* 
the  rMpective  Uounty  Coorts. 

8.  Tlie  Attorney-General  shall  be  appointed  by  joint  TOte  of  the  two  Hoaaes  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  commissioned  by  the  Governor,  and  ahall  hold  his  afiBee, 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Clerks  of  the  several  coortn, 
when  vacancies  shall  occur,  shall  be  appointed  by  their  respective  ooorts,  and  the 
tenure  of  office,  as  well  of  those  now  in  office  as  of  those  who  may  be  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  Sberiflb  and  Coroners  shall  be  nominated 
bjr  the  respective  County  Courts,  and  when  approved  by  the  Governor,  ahall  be  com- 
missioned by  him.  The  Justices  shall  appoint  Constables.  And  all  fees  of  the  afbr»> 
■aid  officers,  shall  be  regulated  by  law. 

9.  Writs  shall  run  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  bear  teato 
by  the  Clerks  of  the  several  courts.  Indictments  shall  conclude,  Against  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

A  Treasnrer  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  joint  vote  of  both  Houses. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  Executive  Department  of  the  Government  shall  remain  as  at  present  organi- 
sed, and  the  Governor  and  Privy  Councillors  shall  continue  in  office,  until  a  Gover- 
nor elected,  under  this  Constitution,  shall  come  into  office ',  and  all  other  persons  in 
office  when  this  Constitution  shall  be  adopted,  except  as  is  herein  otherwise  expresslr 
directed,  shall  continue  m  office,  till  succeseors  shall  be  appointed,  or  the  law  md 
otherwise  provide ;  and  all  the  Courts  of  Justice  now  existing  shall  ooittinue  with 
their  present  jurisdiction,  until  and  except  so  &r  as,  the  Judicial  system  may  or  shall 
be  hereafter  otherwise  organised  by  the  Legislature. 

Done  in  Convention  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Janoary,  ia 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty>  and  in  the  fifty- 
fburth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

PHILIP  P.  BARBOUR, 
PruidgtUi^tkBCafwentum, 
D.  Baieoi, 

SeereUtry  of  the  QmoeiUum. 


SCHEDULE- 

Ordered,  that  the  roll  containing  the  draught  of  the  Amended  Constitution  adopted 
by  this  Convention,  and  by  it  submitted  to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  for  their 
ratification  or  rejection,  be  enclosed  by  the  Secretary  in  a  case  proper  for  its  preservap 
tion,  and  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the  Council  of  State. 

Ordered,  that  the  Secretary  do  cause  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Con^ 
vention,  to  be  fairly  entered  m  a  well  bound  book,  and  after  the  same  ahall  have  been 
signed  by  the  President,  and  attested  by  the  Secretary,  that  he  deposit  the  same,  to- 
gether with  all  the  ori^nal  docyments  m  the  possession  of  the  Convention,  and  con- 
nected with  its  proceedings,  among  the  archives  of  the  Council  of  State ;  and  ftuther. 
that  he  cause  ten  printed  copies  of  the  said  Journal  to  be  well  bound,  and  depoated 
in  the  Public  Libiary. 

Ordered,  that  the  rresident  of  the  Convention,  do  certify  a  true  copy  of  the  Amended 
Constitution  to  the  General  Assembly  now  in  session ;  and  that  the  General  Asaem- 
bly  be  and  they  are  hereby  requested  to  make  any  additional  provisions  by  law^whiek 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  submitting  the  same  to  the  voters  thereby  ooalified 
to  vote  for  members  or  the  Greneral  Assembly  at  the  next  April  electiona,  and  for  Qf>- 
ganixin^  the  Government  under  the  Amended  Constitution,  it  case  it  shall  be  approved 
and  ratified  by  such  voters. 
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APPENDIX* 


(No.  1.) 

Substance  of  Governor  Giles's  Address  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
ieey  on  Saturday ^  October  the  17 thy  1829.  {Made  at  its  request.) 
Referred  to  in  page  257  of  these  Debates. 

Mr.  GiLKs  introduced  the  address,  by  hegging  the  Committee  to  be  atsiired,  thai 
he  felt  a  high  seDse  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  mm,  by  a  call  to  ]>re8ent  to  the  Coofr- 
mittee  his  views  of  the  interesting  subjects  then  under  its  consideration;  and  that 
while  it  would  give  him  sincere  pleasure  to  complv  with  the  call,  he  had  not  the 
vanity  to  presume,  that  any  thing  he  could  say  would  influence  the  opinion  or  vote 
of  any  member  of  the  Ck>mmittee.  But,  he  could  not  avoid  expressing  the  high  satis- 
fiiction  he  felt  at  the  spirit  of  liberalitjr,  harmony  and  concession,  which  had  marked 
the  proceedings  of  that  Committee  m>m  their  commencement  to  the  present  time. 
Nor  could  he  help  expressing  at  the  same  time,  the  deep  concern  and  regret  he  felt 
at  the  equality  of  votes,  or  near  approach  to  it,  which  had  been  nven  upon  several 
of  the  most  interesting  subjects,  as  well  by  tliis  as  by  the  other  Committees  of  the 
Convention.  He  could  not,  however,  entirely  suppress  the  hope,  that  by  persevering 
in  the  same  firiendly  and  liberal  comparison  of  opinions,  which  had  heretofore  been 
manifested  in  the  Committee,  a  nearer  approach  to  unanimity  might  hereafter  be  had, 
or  at  least,  greater  majorities  might  be  round  for  adopting  some  one  course  of  mea- 
sures. Mr.  O.  then  observed,  that  in  executing  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  he  ]^ro- 
posed  to  present  to  the  Committee  nothing  more  than  an  outline  compendious  view 
of  the  whole  sub|ectB  before  them,  as  well  as  of  the  particular  one  more  immediately 
under  consideration.  Relying  upon  the  intelligence  of  every  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, he  proposed  to  adventure  but  little  into  minute  demonstration  or  argument, 
and  hoped  that  each  member  would  fill  up  for  himself,  from  his  own  reflections,  the 
vacuums  which  must  necessarily  attend  a  mere  outline  view  of  this,  as  well  as  every 
other  subject. 

Mr.  G.  then  said,  he  was  himself  deeply  impressed,  and  he  was  confident  every 
other  member  of  the  Committee  was  equally  so,  with  the  great  importance  of  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  called  together,  and  of  the  powers  with  wnioh  they  wero 
invested  to  effectuate  these  objects.  The  one  was  nothing  less  than  the  formation 
of  a  social  compact  or  written  Constitution  for  the  whole  people  of  Virginia— 4ha 
other,  nothing  less  than  the  whole  sovereign  rights  and  powers  of  the  same  people. 
These  involve  trusts  and  duties  of  high  and  paramount  impression,  and  demand  the 
best  efforts  of  our  best  deliberations  to  carry  them  into  effect  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
answer  the  just  expectations  of  our  constituents  and  of  the  world.  The  object  of 
every  social  compact  or  written  Constitution,  is  to  establish  a  practical  Government, 
and  to  prescribe  rules  for  its  observance,  thereby  limiting  its  powers  within  a  pre- 
scribed sphere  of  action.  Fundamental  laws  must  necessarily  be  general  in  their 
character,  otherwise  they  would  swell  into  a  formidable  code  of  legislative  enact- 
ments. These  general  laws  are  intended  as  guides  to  the  practical  Government  es- 
tablished by  them,  and  are  to  such  practical  Government  what  that  Government  is  to 
the  individual  citizens.  The  social  compact  or  written  Constitution  prescribes  rules 
of  conduct  for  the  observance  of  the  practical  Government.  The  practical  Grovem- 
ment  prescribes  rules  of  conduct  for  the  observance  of  its  individual  citizens.  All 
Governments  profess  to  have  the  same  objects  in  view  in  their  formation — the  safety 
of  the  people  from  all  violence  without  or  within — the  protection  of  person— and  the 
protection  of  property.  These  last  are  effected  by  an  equal  administration  of  justice 
to  all.  All  tneee  great  objects  can  only  be  effected,  by  drawing  firom  nature  great 
general  principles,  applicable  to  the  science  of  politics,  for  the  formation  of  a  prac- 
ticed Government,  which,  from  its  own  intrinsic  operation,  shall  produce  good  moral 
tendencies  on  the  community  over  which  it  is  established.  Two  general  modes  only 
have  heretofore  been  devised  for  the  formation  of  Governments,  with  the  exceptions 
of  a  few  Republics  of  very  limited  extent  of  territory  and  popoktion.    The  one 
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through  the  notion  of  inviolability— the  other,  through  the  principle  of  responmbility. 
Oivernaients  founded  on  the  notion  of  inviolability,  are  far  more  ancient,  and  CTeit 
al  the  present  day  fur  more  numerous  than  those  founded  on  the  principle  of  re^xn- 
•ibil.ty.  The  nation  of  inviolability  is  not  found  in  nature.  It  is  of  human  inTcntioa. 
It  is  the  otf«pring  of  fraud  and  cunning,  supported  and  effectuated  by  force.  The 
«d  ui^Mion  that  au  agent,  transacting  tlie  concerns  of  his  principal,  becomes  ther^»y 
invested  with  tlie  powers  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  both  the  person  and  property 
of  such  principjl,  Uirougli  an  invented  faculty  of  inviolabiUty,  is  repugnant  to  every 
dictate  of  nature,  and  oi"  common  sense.  The  notion  of  inviolabihty  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  found  in  nature,  and  consequently  not  in  science — ^yet  the  elder  Mr.  Adama 
hii  not  hesitated  to  declare,  that  the  British  Government,  which  is  founded  on  the 
notion  of  inviolability,  is  the  only  boientific  Government  in  the  world.  This  form  of 
G  ivernment  processes  to  derive  its  origin  from  something  above  human  rights ;  and 
f  >r  the  want  of  something  more  intelligible,  asserts  that  origin  to  be  divine — derived 
fr  jm  Gi)d  himself  This  origin,  if  true,  would  be  solid,  unquestionable  and  irresistible. 
But,  it  is  not  true — it  is  the  mere  invention  of  fraud  and  cunning.  ResponaibiJitj  u 
a  principle  found  in  nature — ^yet  tlie  Governments  founded  on  it  are  of  comparatively 
modern  date.  The  North  American  Constitutions,  so  called  for  distinction's  sake,  are 
at  this  day  the  only  ones  founded  on  this  principle.  Attempts  at  its  imitation  hava 
been  made  by  the  Mexican  and  South  American  Republics ;  but,  they  are  at  this  time 
in  such  an  unsettled  state,  tiitft  no  positive  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  their  final 
destinies.  The  first  of  these  Condtitutions  is  of  little  more  than  half  a  century  8tan<l- 
inj,  and  is  the  one  we  are  now  engaged  in  amending  or  destroying.  Responsibility 
is  a  principle  derived  from  nature.  It  consists  simply  in  the  obligations,  that  every 
agent,  who  undertakes  to  manage  the  concerns  of  his  principal,  thereby  takes  upon 
himself  to  account  for  his  conduct,  in  their  management,  to  his  principal.  It  i»  the 
plain,  natural  principle  of  the  accountability  of  the  agent  to  his  principal.  Every 
dictate  of  our  nature — every  dictate  of  the  innate  or  moral  sense,  attests  the  truth  of 
tliis  principle.  This  principle  of  responsibility  is  the  true  ground  of  the  representa- 
tive system  of  Government,  and  is  founded  upon  the  naturu  rights  of  man,  m  his  in- 
dividual character.  These  form  the  basis  of  every  social  compact  or  written  €k>n«lt- 
tuuon.  Every  social  compact  or  written  Constitution  is  formed  by  the  distribution  of 
these  rights  between  the  governors  and  the  governed.  This  distribution,  when  made, 
c'>n:itJtules  what  is  called  the  RepubUcan  form  of  Government ;  and  whether  such 
Government,  when  formed,  be  good  or  bad,  must  essentially  depend  upon  the  wise 
or  unwise  distribu  ion  of  these  rig^hts.  InviolabiUty  is  the  basis  of  the  Monarchical 
form  of  Government.  All  the  North  American  Constitutions,  as  weU  State  as  Fe- 
deral^rofess  to  be  founded  on  this  principle  of  responsibihty  in  all  their  departments. 
The  Federal  Executive  professes  to  be  founded  on  the  same  principle,  but  the  test  of 
its  responsibility  has  been  found  in  practice,  inefficacious  and  unavailinj^.  That  test, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Executhre  in  office,  consists  only  in  mipeachment, 
which  is  found  in  practice  to  be  an  inefficient  test.  But,  the  real  inefficiency  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Executive,  consists  in  the  great  patronage  originally  bestowed 
upin  it,  and  its  vast  accumulation  since  that  time.  Patronage  is  the  offspring  of  in- 
violability, not  of  responsibility — and  in  that  consists  the  great  error  in  the  organiitp 
tion  of  the  Federal  Executive.  It  is  the  anomalous  adaptation  of  a  Monarchical  Ex- 
ecutive to  a  Republican  Legislature.  Patronage  is  the  natural  enemy  of  responsi- 
bility, and  has  been  seen  at  open  war  with  it  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
Government,  particularly  since  its  vast  accumulation  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
vesrs.  The  Virginia  Executive  is  founded  on  the  same  principle  of  responsiUlity, 
but  it  is  an  actual,  efficacious  one — not  merely  virtual  or  nominal.  Its  test  is  the  best 
that  human  wisdom  could  devise. 

Mr.  G.  expressed  extreme  regret,  that  this  part  of  our  Constitution  should  have 
been  so  much  misrepresented  uirough  the  puulic  prints,  and  he  feared,  so  little  un- 
derstood through  the  State  generally.  lie,  therefore,  begged  the  dispassionate  and 
deep  reflections  of  tlie  Committee  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  banishing,  as  far  as 
practicable,  all  former  preposMssions — and  he  hoped  to  be  indulged  with  a  more  mi- 
nute examination  and  illustration  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  He  said,  the  Governor 
and  Council  were  respectively  elected  by  joint  ballot  or  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  present  Constitution  requires,  that  a  regular  journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  tlie  Council  should  be  kept  and  subscribed  by  the  Councillors  themselves.  The 
C^uncilliirs  are  made  advisers  of  the  Governor  by  the  Constitution,  and  these  k>ar- 
niN,  containing  minutes  of  all  their  advice,  are  at  all  times  subject  to  the  call  or  the 
General  Assembly,  and  are  in  fact  annually  called  for  by  the  House  of  Delegates. 
In  these  provisions  will  be  seen  a  complete  and  perfect  test  of  the  accountabiS^  of 
the  Councillors  to  their  electors.  The  same  journals  furnish  the  test  of  the  accounta- 
bility of  the  Gh>vemor.  He  is  required  to  follow,  or  refuse  to  foUow,  the  advice  of  the 
Couacil— and,  in  either  case,  the  journals  will  exhibit  his  conduct;  and,  therefore, 
fornisb  a  p^feot  test  of  his  responsibihty  also.    But,  the  tests  of  responsibility  do  not 
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«t«p  here.  The  Constitution  contains  a  provision  for  excluding,  periodically,  two  of 
the  Councillors,  instead  of  leaving  their  offices  to  expire  periodicany,  and  thus  adds 
flrreatly  to  the  efficacy  and  severity  of  the  test  of  their  responsibility.  This  provision 
has  generally  been  designated  by  the  term  "  ostracism/'  us  indicaUng  its  extreme  se- 
verity. In  practice,  this  extreme  severity  seems  to  be  universally  admitted.  Yet,  it 
detracts  nothing  from  the  consummate  wisdom  of  its  auttior,  tlie  celebrated  and  vene- 
rated George  Mason.  His  object  was  to  have  a  completely  and  efficiently  responsible. 
Executive,  and  he  was  entirely  without  a  model,  all  pre-existing  Governments  having 
been  founded  on  the  notion  of  inviolability.  He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  resort 
exclusively  to  the  effi>rt8  of  his  own  grreat  independent  mind,  to  effect  his  own  novel, 
untried  conception,  and  hb  wisdom  is  manifested  in  selecting  means  best  suited  to« 
the  accomplishment  of  his  ends.  The  Virginia  Executive  is  the  only  strictly  respon- 
sible, and,  therefore,  the  only  Republican  one  known  to  Mr.  G.  The  error  of  the 
celebrated  George  Mason  consisted  in  a  modification  of  his  principle,  by  pushing  this 
test  to  an  extreme.  It  probably  did  not  occur  to  him,  that  this  extreme  severity  would 
have  immoral  tendencies,  by  calling  into  action  some  of  the  worst  of  human  passions, 
whenever  it  should  be  brought  into  practical  execution.  This,  however,  was  its  na- 
tural tendency,  and  has  been  reduced  to  proof  by  practice.  Hence,  it  seems  unani- 
mously agreed,  that  this  provision  should  be  expunged  from  the  Constitution ;  for, 
whenever  it  is  ascertained  that  any  provision,  from  its  own  intrinsic  operations,  tends 
to  produce  immoral  results,  it  is  surely  sufficient  ground  for  its  rejection.  Equally 
unfounded  are  all  the  charges  which  have  been  put  into  circulation,  through  the  news- 

Capers,  against  the  Constitution  itself,  that  it  was  the  production  of  an  unauthorised 
ody  of  men,  and  the  effect  of  hurry  and  alarm — that  little  or  no  deliberation  had 
been  employed  in  its  formation.  Directly  the  reverse  of  trulli  are  all  these  invented, 
unfounded  suggestions.  It  was  the  production  of  perhaps  the  wisest  duly  authorised 
body  of  men  that  ever  assembled  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  the  result  of  tlie 
most  perpetual  and  unceasing  labours  from  the  6th  of  May,  to  the  2Dth  of  June,  1776. 
Every  provision  contained  in  it  was  disputed  inch  by  inch,  and  tlie  best  efforts  of  the 
soundest  heads,  the  purest  hearts,  and  the  best  informed  minds,  were  exerted  to  the 
utmost  to  bring  it  to  its  consummation — and  its  wisdom  is  abundantly  manifested  by 
its  moral  tendencies  over  the  Virginia  people  for  above  half  a  century,  and  Uie  un- 
n«iralleled  political  blessings  enjoyed  by  them  during  that  time.  To  rescue  tlie  existing 
Virginia  (Jonstitution  from  these  unworthy,  unfounded  imputations  brought  against 
it,  and  to  present  to  the  Committee  a  correct  view  of  the  real  history  of  its  fomiatinn, 
Mr.  G.  begged  to  call  its  attention  to  a  letter  from  the  late  Mr.  Jefferson  to  tlie  lute 
celebrated  Judge  Woodward,  referring  to  one  from  Mr.  Pendleton,  the  President  of 
the  Convention,  containing  a  sketch  of  this  history.  An  extract  from  this  letter  will 
be  found  in  a  volume  of  pohtical  miscellanies  recently  compiled  by  himself,  intended 
to  perpetuate  that  and  many  otiier  highly  important  political  facts,  some  of  which 
will  be  found  to  be  directly  the  reverse  of  what  he  believes  they  are  generally  under- 
stood to  be.  Mr.  G.  then  read  from  tliis  volume  tlie  following  extract  of  the  letter 
referred  to : 

"  The  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  the  BUI  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia, were  drawn  originally  by  George  Mason,  one  of  our  really  great  men,  and  of 
the  first  order  of  greatness.  The  history  of  the  preamble  to  the  latter  is  as  follows : 
I  was  then  at  Philadelphia  with  Congress,  and  knowing  that  the  Convention  of  Vir- 
ginia was  engaged  in  forming  a  plan  of  Government,  I  turned  my  mind  to  the  same 
Bulnect,  and  drew  a  sketch  or  outline  of  a  Constitution,  with  a  preamble,  i^hich  I  sent 
to  Mr.  Pendleton,  President  of  the  Convention,  on  Ihe  mere  possibility  that  it  might 
suggest  something  worth  incorporation  into  that  before  the  Con  vention.  He  informed 
me  afterwards,  by  letter,  that  he  received  it  on  the  day  on  which  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  had  reported  to  the  House  the  plan  they  had  agreed  to ;  tlint  that  hnd  been  • 
so  long  in  hand,  so  disputed  inch  by  inch,  and  tlie  subject  of  so  much  altercation  and 
debate,  that  they  were  worried  with  the  contentions  it  had  produced,  and  could  not, 
from  mere  lassitude,  have  been  induced  to  open  the  ini:trument  again  ;  but  tliat  being 
pleased  with  the  preamble  to  mine,  they  adopted  it  in  the  House  by  way  of  amend- 
ment to  the  report  of  the  Committee ;  and  thus  my  preamble  became  tacked  to  the 
work  of  George  Mason.  The  Constitution,  with  the  preamble,  was  passed  on  the 
29th  of  June ;  and  the  Committee  of  Congress  had  only  the  day  before  tliat  reported 
to  that  body  the  draught  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  fact  is,  that  tiiat 
preamble  is  prior  in  composition  to  the  Declaration,  and  both  Iiaving  the  same  object 
of  justifying  our  separation  with  Great  Britain,  they  used  necessarily  the  same  mate- 
rials of  justification  ;  and  hence  their  similitude." 

In  this  extract  will  be  seen  the  most  complete  and  authentic  refutation  of  all  these 
unworthy  and  unfounded  imputations  against  the  framersof  the  Constitution,  as  well 
as  against  the  Constitution  itself.  8o  far  are  they  from  being  founded  in  truth,  it  is 
here  completely  demonstrated,  that  they  are  directly  the  reverse  of  truth.  EquaJlj 
Qnlbiuutod  is  the  still  more  dagrading  imputation,  that  thia  Constittttion  waa  made  in 
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tiM  nMii  of  ptiB,  and  was  the  hasty  effect  of  tenor  and  ahm.  BIr.  G.  saM,  ka 
hHaeir  it  had  often  been  tritelj  said,  that  the  framers  of  this  Constitntion  acted  "  with 
ropes  around  their  necks,"  and  hence,  the  false  and  deeding  inference,  that  the  in- 
strument itself  was  the  effect  of  terror  and  slarm.  It  is  true  that  the  framen  of  this 
Constitution,  did  act  in  the  midst  of  the  most  imminent  perils.  It  is  true,  that  dorhif 
their  deliberations,  the  country  was  threatened  with  anned  bands  incalculably  greater 
in  numbers  and  in  military  skill,  than  any  force  that  could  be  brought  to  their  dafeaee. 
But  it  is  equally  true,  that  this  appalling  force  inspired  neither  terror  nor  alarm ;  nor 
did  it  disturb  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  equanimity  of  mind  o€  a  single  meaAet  of 
the  Ck>nvention.  They  continued  their  deliberations  with  the  most  p^iect  i 
and  equanimity  of  mind,  from  the  6th  <^  May  to  the  29th  of  June,  f<dlowi 
hibitinff  a  more  remariLable  spectacle  of  heroic,  moral  courage,  during  their  de 
tions,  uan  of  consummate  wisdom  in  the  final  [>roduetion  of  this  Constitution — the 
first  social  compact  that  ever  was  reduced  to  writing'--the  first  written  CoostitutioB 
that  ever  brought  into  practical  use,  the  great  principles  derived  from  the  lutmal 
rights  of  man.  Tes,  gentlemen,  the  29th  of  June,  1776,  is  the  first  day  in  which  the 
gforious  light  of  libortf  burst  forth  upon  a  beniehted  world,  through  the  resplendeiit 
mirror  of  wis  Constitution ;  and  that  ought  to  be  the  great  Jubilee  day,  not  only  finr 
the  Viripinia  people,  but  for  the  whole  human  race.  Mr.  G.  said,  he  nerer  could  sa- 
tisfiu^nly  account  for  the  inattention,  or  almost  oblivion,  which  had  been  ahewn  by 
the  people  of  Virginia,  to  the  29th  day  of  June,  1776,  which  ought  to  be  commemo- 
rated as  the  first  in  the  calendar,  unless  it  was  for  a  preference  given  to  the  4th  of 
July,  which  shortly  followed  it,  and  which  ushered  forth  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence to  the  world.  But,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a  paper  of  ino(»npara- 
bly  leas  importance  to  mankind,  than  the  Virginia  Constitution,  which  was  ezclu- 
nvely  the  production  of  our  Virginian  forefttheni;  and  the  cmly  possible  inducement 
whicn  he  could  conceive  to  justify  the  people  of  Virginia,  in  yiehling  this  nreference 
to  the  4th  of  July  for  commemoration,  instead  of  the  ^th  of  June,  aroee  &om  their 

ated  on  other  oe- 
otitical  disooveiy 
.     .  „  .     .  a  were,  in  ftei, 

exclusively  entitled  to  them.  The  least  attention  to  the  subject  must  admomsh  us  att, 
that  the  Ckmstitution  of  Virginia  is  a  paper  of  extremely  different  chaiacter  fitxn  the 
Declaration  o€  Independence.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a  mere  act  of 
diplomacy.  It  is  the  mere  declaration  of  ambassadors  from  several  sovereign  States, 
which  at  that  time  had  surrendered  up  none  of  their  sovereign  rights,  nor  were  bound 
even  by  anj  articles  of  confederation :  for,  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  articles  of 
eonfederation  were  not  entered  into  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
nor  for  more  than  two  years  thereafter— the  one  having  taken  place  on  the  4th  or 
July,  1776,  and  the  other  on  the  6th  of  July,  1778.  The  late  projected,  abortive 
Panama  Congress,  if  such  a  singular,  eccentric  conception  could  have  been  carried 
into  effect,  would  have  presented  a  precise  resemblance  of  that  Congress  which 
made  the  Declaration  of^  Independence :  Whereas  the  Virginia  Constitntion  is  a 
written  social  compact,  the  finrt  ever  entered  into  by  man,  and  forms  the  most  instruc- 
tive model,  not  only  for  the  people  of  the  other  American  States  but  for  the  whole 
human  race.  Mr.  G.  then  observed  that,  after  having  presented  this  outline  view  of 
some  of  the  general  principles  applicable  to  some  of  the  subjects  which  were  before 
them,  and  having  given  this  concise  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
Virginia  Constitution,  he  would  now  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
more  particularly  to  the  specific  subject  under  its  consideration.  That  suMect  in- 
volves the  inquiry  as  to  the  best  mode  of  electing  the  Governor  of  Vurginia.  Shall  he 
be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  or  by  the  people  of  Virginia?  Mr.  G.  said  he 
was  mirprised  to  hear  several  highly  intelligent  gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  in 
speaking  upon  this  subject,  make  the  suggestion,  that  a  Governs  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  would  not  be,  in  fact,  elected  by  the  people.  That  there  would,  in 
&ct,  be  an  essential  difference  in  the  character  and  responsibility  of  the  Governor 
when  elected  by  the  people,  and  when  elected  by  the  Legislature :  Whereas  he  ood- 
eeived  an  election  by  the  Legislature,  was  as  much  an  election  by  the  people,  as  if  the 
election  were  made  directly  by  themselves.  The  mode  only  is  difierent.  The  effect 
the  same.  This  result  is  the  effect  of  another  plain,  simple  principle  in  nature,  and, 
in  practice,  universally  received  as  a  legal  axiom, "  he  who  acts  by  another,  acts  by 
hxameif"  or.  in  other  words,  that  he  who  causes  a  thing  to  be  done,  does  that  thing 
himself.  When  the  people,  in  their  individual  characters,  have  elected  their  Legis- 
lative Representatives  and  invested  those  representatives  with  power  to  prescribe  rules 
of  conduct  for  their  observance,  they  have  done  aU  that  is  necessary  for  the  security 
and  preservation  of  their  rights  and  hlwrties.  These  rules  essentially  afford  the  pro- 
tecUon  of  human  rights  and  Uberties.  Electing  the  ministerial  officers  for  carrying 
these  nUes  into  effect,  would  add  nothing  to  the  security  of  these  rights  and  liberties. 
The  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  uito  a  mere  question  of  toeis,  •Mp^dhtiCf 
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and  conTdnience.    Eleotions  by  individiialsy  in  their  iDdividual  captcity,  under  cer- 
tain cireumstancefl,  instead  of  securing  to  them  an  extension  of  rignts,  miffht  impose 
upon  them  onerous  duties.     In  the  present  case,  calling  upon  the  people  m  their  in- 
dividual character  to  elect  their  Governors,  Judicial  anci  other  ministerial  officerSf 
might  be  considered  as  imposing  an  obligatory  duty,  instead  of  reserving  to  them  an 
important  right ;  and  might  conflict  with  all  just  conceptions  of  elections.    What  is 
an  election  ?  and  what  are  tJie  essential  requisitions  in  making  one  ?  An  election  fat 
repreeentatites,  is  an  act  of  choice  between  candidates.    Knowledge  of  the  objects 
of -the  choice  is  essentially  necessarv  in  making  it  rightly.    In  the  election  of  a  Qo* 
vemor  of  Virginia  by  the  individual  voters,  how  would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  candidates ;  at  least  to  any  material  extent  ?  The  choice  of  re- 
presentatives by  individuals  should  be  confinecl  to  districts  of  country  of  such  limited 
extent,  as  to  enable  the  individual  voter  to  elect  his  candidate  from  his  own  know- 
led^,  or  from  knowledge  derived  from  his  neighbours  in  the  exercise  of  his  ordinary 
social  intercourse.    Individual  elections  beyond  a  sphere  like  this,  are  merely  formal 
and  factious.    They  are  not  made  upon  tliat  kind  of  knowledj^e,  which  will  enable 
the  voter  to  judge  correctly  of  the  merits,  or  demerits  of  the  individual  candidates. 
The  inevitable  dfect,  therefore,  of  imposing  upon  the  individual  the  duty  of  making 
an  election  bevond  a  sphere  like  this,  is  to  uirow  the  voter  into  the  hands  of  the  elec- 
tioneerer,  and  to  subject  him  to  become  the  sport  of  the  electioneering  spirit — the 
most  demoralizing  of  all  others,  and  therefore  the  most  to  be  deprecated,  and  the 
last  that  ought  to  oe  countenanced  or  encouraged  by  extending  its  scope  of  action. 
Even  at  the  present  moment,  and  within  the  last  four  years,  me  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  this  electioneering  spirit  have  been  exhibited   in  open,  unblushing 
public  harangues,  throughout  the  whole  United  States— disgraceful  to  the  electioneerer, 
the  people  and  to  the  Government    To  avoid  these  deplorable  and  demoralising 
scenes,  mtermediate  elections  have  been  resorted  to,  and  rendered  indispensable  by 
the  extent  of  territory  and  population.    This  refinement  in  elections,  by  intermediate 
agents,  is  a  principle  peculiar  to  the  United  States.    It  is  already  earned  into  efieet 
in  the  election  of  rresident  and  Senators  of  the  United  States,  and  must  be  much 
more  extensivelv  resorted  to  upon  the  increasing  extent  of  inhabited  territoiy  and  of 
population — if  the  people  of  the  United  Spates  mean  to  preserve  and  to  perpetuate 
their  liberties.    Mr.  G.  expressed  great  regret,  that  while  he  was  perfectly  conscious 
that  nothing  could  save  and  perpetuate  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  but  intermediate  elections,  he  was  compelled,  most  reluctantly,  to  admit,  that 
the  popular  current  of  the  moment  is  running  strongly  in  favour  of  the  extension  of 
elections  by  the  people  individually  in  their  primary  assemblies.     Whilst,  therefore^ 
ke  thought  there  was  a  peculiar  unfitness  in  calling  upon  the  people  of  Virginia  to 
elect  their  Grovemor,  Judicial  and  other  ministeriaTomcers,  in  their  individual  capa- 
cities, he  thouffht  the  General  Assembly  was  the  best  and  most  appropriate  tribunal 
that  could  be  devised  for  that  purpose,  and  had  always  heretofore  discharged  that  duty 
most  beneficiallv  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  Government.    He  observed  that  the 
General  Assembly  consisted  of  persons  chosen  by  the  people  from  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  State ;  and  let  the  candidate  for  Governor  come  from  what  part  of  the 
State  he  might,  there  would  always  be  some  of  the  members  who  would  necesnuily 
be  acquaintMl  with  his  qualities  and  qualifications  for  the  ofiice  to  which  he  aspires; 
and  such  members  always  could  and  always  would,  as  they  always  have  done,  com- 
municate this  knowledge  to  others.    This  is  precisely  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
maj^  be  perfectly  confided  in,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  each  individual  to  make  his 
choice.    There  is  always  a  presumption  too,  in  favour  of  this  kind  of  information , 
from  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  given  by  one  honoured  by  the  votes  of  his  constitu- 
ents.   Besides,  the  members  of  me  General  Assembly,  in  their  ordinanr  intercourse, 
soon  become  acquainted  with  each  other  after  their  arrival  at  the  seat  of'^Govemment, 
and  are  thus  enabled,  from  their  own  observation,  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  credit  to 
be  given  to  such  communications.    It  is  not  proposed  then,  to  give  a  preference  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  appointment  of  ministerial  officers,  for  the  want  of  ca- 
pacity on  the  part  of  the  people  to  judge  correctly,  but  for  the  want  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge,  which  would  enable  them  to  exercise  such  capacities  correctly.    From 
these  considerations,  and  many  others  which  might  be  added,  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter, he  concluded,  that  the  General  Assembly  should  elect  the  Governor,  and  all  tlie 
highest  grades  of  Judicial  and  ministerial  officers,  as  they  have  heretofore  done,  in  pre- 
ference to  referring  them  to  the  people  in  their  individual  characters.    Mr.  G.  said, 
it  should  be  recollected  by  the  Committee,  that  the  Executive  Department  formed  an 
essential  part  of  one  entire  ^stem  of  Govenmient ;  is  necessarily  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  whole,  and,  therefi>re,  ought  to  be  considered  in  connection  witk 
that  one  Government  as  a  whole.    The  Giovemment  of  Virginia,  as  a  whole,  hae 
been  found  for  above  half  a  century's  experience,  uniformly  to  have  had  good,  moral 
tendencies  upon  society,  and  to  have  pro«luced  the  best  moral  efieots  upon  its  present 
eonditioB.    These  happy  reeolts  conld  only  hare  arisen  from  an  harmonious  co^ope- 
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ntioa  of  all  ItM  puts,  the  Executive  Department  with  tlie  rest,  in  producing  them. 
The  freet  Md,  m  the  forinatioa  of  all  Constitutions  should  be,  to  promote  the  com> 
mon  ^ood ;  and  no  Constitution  ever  yet  devised  lias  been  found  more  succeaaful  in 
producing  this  great  end,  than  the  exioling  Constitution  of  Virginia.  This  has  been 
effected  by  the  wise  adaptation  of  all  its  parts,  in  their  practical  operation,  to  produce 
one  common  end,  and  is  founded  upon  the  same  principle  of  nature,  which,  m  prac- 
tice, constitutes  the  perfection  of  all  dramatic  productions;  the  tendency  of  all  its 
incidents  to  produce  an  unity  of  object  and  an  unity  of  action.  The  chi^f  means  bj- 
which  this  end  has  been  efiected  in  the  Virginia  Constitution,  have  been,  the  ten- 
dency of  all  its  parts  to  place  a  great  preponderancy  of  the  governmental  powers  in 
the  hands  of  the  middling  class  of  society  ',  through  which  the  great  end — the  common 
good — has  been  most  etfectually  produced  and  secured.  Whenever  a  Government 
it  |0  formed,  as  from  its  own  intrinsic  operations,  to  place  a^reat  preponderance  of 
ksVowers  in  the  hands  of  the  middling  class,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  near  approach  to 

Kvvnmental  perfection,  whatever  may  be  the  means  used  to  effect  that  end.  It  will 
rndily  seen,  however,  that  such  end  could  never  be  produced  by  any  Government 
founded  upon  Uie  invented  notion  of  inviolability  :    Because  the  autocrat  is  in  ever^ 
case  presumed  to  be  invested  with  all  power,  derived  too,  as  he  pretends,  from  a  di- 
vine  ordination.     In  the  disposition  of  governmental   powers,  the  extremes  of  so- 
ciety ahouid  always  be  avoided.    The  extreme  rich,  as  well  as  tlie  extreme  poor. 
Neither  extreme  can  be   a  safe  or  beneficial  depository  of  governmental  powers. 
The  Constitution  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Giles  said,  had  been  more  successful  in  placing 
a  great  preponderancy  of  power  in   the  hands  of  the   middling  class  of  society, 
than  any  other  Government  in  the  world;   and  in  consequence  thereof,  he  be- 
lieved  the  moral  condition  of  the  population  of  Virginia,  to  be  sounder  and  better 
than  that  of  any  other  in  tlie   world,  notwithstanding  the   mixture  in  its  com- 
position of  three  castes — the  white  free — the  coloured  tree — and  the  coloured  slave 
population,  and   the  very  great  proportion  of  this  last  caste,  to  the   whole  free 
white  population.     Mr.  G.  said,  he  had  for  a  long  time  bestowed  much  reflection 
upon  this  novel  and  interesting  subject,  and  had  resorted  to  the  best  evidence  at  hi* 
command,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts  in  relation  to  it     lie  said  the  first 
evideoce  was  of  a  general  and  indefinite  character,  but  still,  he  tliooght  entitled  to 
great  i^espect.     It  consisted  of  the  general  celebrity  accorded  to  Virginians,  tor  an  in- 
violable adherence  to  moral  principles,  even  in  opposition  to  their  own  supposed  in- 
terests. This  most  honourable  celebrity,  in  favour  of  Virginians,  had  been  manifested 
on  many  occasions,  and  in  various  ways,  since  the  abandonment  of  all  moral  princi- 
ples, and  the  introduction  of  an  unprincipled,  bargaining,  huckstering  and  trafiicking 
m  the  legislation  of  the  Federal  Government,  alike  degrading  to  its  authors  and  to 
the  Government.     It  has  been  particularly  attested  by  the  acknowledgements  and 
declarations  of  tlie  busy  authors  themselves,  of  tliis  unprincipled,  trafficking  course 
•of  legislation.     It  had  oflen  been  observed,  when  a  proposition  was  made  for  intro- 
ducing a  Virginian  into  any  of  these  trafficking  schemes,  it  is  in  vain  to  apply  to  him; 
**  Hets  a  Virginian — Virginians  never  abandon  tlieir  principles  for  their  interests." 
How  honourable  this  celebrity  to  the  Virginian  character,  and  how  much  indebted  are 
all  Virginians  to  our  members  of  Congress  from  tlie  commencement  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  this  day,  for  tliis  honourable  distinction,  whose  uniform  conduct  during  that 
whole  time  has  been  such,  as  to  draw,  even  from  their  political  opponents,  this  reluc- 
tant admission.  And  to  what  cause  can  it  most  rationally  be  attributed  .'  Certainly  to 
no  other  than  to  the  uniform  moral  tendencies  of  the  Virginia  fundamental  laws,  upon 
the  Virginia  people,  for  more  tJian  half  a  century.     What  other  imaginable  cause  can 
be  assigned  for  this  distinguished  efiect }  And  when  we  see  that  such  effect  is  pro- 
duced, is  it  not  perfectly  just  and  rational  to  ascribe  it  to  that  cause  in  preference  to 
any  other  ?  How  cautious,  therefore,  ought  we  to  be,  to  avoid  every  interpolation  into 
our  Constitution,  wliich  might,  by  possibility,  tend  to  deprive  us  of  this  distinguished 
celebritv.'  Mr.  G.  said,  that  the  only  otlier  evidence  upon  this  point,  to  which  he  had 
resorted,  was  through  the  Penitentiary  establishment  in  this  and  several  other  States. 
His  object  was  to  ascertain  the  number  of  convictions  in  each  State,  compared  with 
the  population  respectively;  and  to  infer  the  moral  condition  of  each,  from  the  re- 
spective numbers  of  convictions  in  each  for  Penitentiary  offences.     Mr.  G.  said,  that 
with  this  view,  shortly  afler  coming  into  his  present  office,  he  instructed  Mr.  Parsons, 
the  Superintendent  of  our  Penitentiary,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States,  by  personal  inspection  of  the  several  Penitentiaries,  to  ascertain  several  facts, 
which  were  reduced  to  writing,  and  intended  to  show  the  actual  number  of  convicts 
in  each,  for  Penitentiary  ofiences.     This  service  the  Superintendent  performed  very 
much  to  his  satisfaction  ;  and,  in  addition  to  their  systems  of  prison  discipline,  oh- 
tained  an  official  statement  of  the  most  material  information  called  for,  fivm  the  offi- 
cers of  each  Penitentiary  establishment.    The  result  of  the  whole,  was  highly  honor- 
able to  thep'resent  moral  condition  of  the  white  population  of  Virginia,  compared 
With  that  of  any  other  State,  from  which  the  information  had  been  derived ;  and,  of 
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course,  highly  honorable  to  the  moral  tendencies  of  oar  inndamental  laws,  to  which 
cause  alone  it  must  be  attributed.  It  appeared,  that  at  that  time  the  number  of  wm* 
victs  in  the  Penitentiaries  and  other  correctional  establishments  of  New  York,  ez« 
ceeded  1,300;  and  from  subsequent  information  less  authentic,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  number  now  exceeds  l,5i>0.  The  whole  population  of  New  York,  at  the  last 
census,  exceeded  1,300,000  and  probably  now  exceeds  1,500,000.  The  white  popu- 
lation of  Virginia,  at  the  last  census,  when  fully  corrected,  was  about  660,000— its 
probable  amount  at  present  may  be  estimated  at  bOO,000.  The  number  of  white  con- 
victs in  the  Penitentiary  in  ISliiG,  was  about  140,  and  there  has  been  no  increase  of 
convicts,  since  that  time,  corresponding  with  the  increase  of  population ;  the  number 
being  at  this  day  about  140.  Hence,  it  will  appear,  that  estimating  the  population  of 
New  York  at  double  the  free  white  population  of  Virginia,  there  would  be  rather 
more  than  five  times  as  many  convicts  in  New  York  for  Penitentiary  offences,  than 
in  Virginia,  according  to  their  relative  population.  Mr.  G.  said,  he  did  not  mean  to 
give  this  statement  as  strictly  and  minutely  correct^  but  merely  to  present  general 
relative  results.  He  said  he  had  been  induced  to  select  New  York  lor  this  compari- 
son, because  the  late  Convention  of  that  State  had  been  frequently  resorted  to  for 
precedents  to  influence  the  measures  of  this  Convention ;  but  he  hoped  that  they 
would  be  considered  as  precedents  ratber  to  be  shunned  than  to  be  followed ;  for  he 
had  the  best  reasons  to  believe,  that  if  tlie  same  members  who  formed  that  Constitu- 
tion had  to  act  again,  they  would  themselves  disavow  the  very  precedents  they  bad 
set;  for  he  believed  that  tliey  had  done  more  injury  to  the  former  Constitution,  by 
the  single  provision  which  introduced  tlie  notion  of  universal  suffrage,  than  could  be 
compensated  for  by  all  the  other  amendments  put  together ;  and  the  very  members, 
who  introduced  that  provision,  would  be  the  last  to  introduce  it  under  the  experience 
of  its  practical  operations,  whilst  they  had  now  nothing  lefl  but  the  deepest  lamenta- 
tions tor  their  own  indiscretion.  Mr.  G.  said,  he  thought  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  people  of  New  York,  to  ascribe  at  least  one-half  of  the  Penitentiary  offences, 
committed  in  that  State,  to  tlie  operation  of  that  fatal  measure,  and  from  the  elec- 
tioneering spirit  which  had  been  called  into  action  by  it.  [An  inquiry  was  made  of 
Mr.  G.  by  a  member  of  the  Committee,  what  relative  pro])ortion  of  convicts  there 
was  in  tlie  Penitentiary  of  Massachusetts,  compared  with  those  in  the  Penitentiary 
of  Virginia  ?  relying  upon  the  homogeneous  population  of  that  Slate  as  lessening  the 
proportion  against  the  State  of  New  York,  arising,  as  he  presumed,  from  the  mixed 
character  of  Uie  population  of  that  State.]  Mr.  G.  replied,  that  there  was  a  smaller 
disproportion,  which  he  could  not  ascertain  precisely  ;  but  he  was  confident  it  was  at 
least  two  to  one  against  the  Massachusetts'  population ;  and  was  above  that  propor- 
tion in  every  other  State,  from  which  he  had  received  authentic  information.  Mr.  G. 
said,  his  enquiries  into  the  relative  numbers  of  convictions  for  Penitentiary  offences, 
had  led  to  the  discovery  of  another  fact,  which  was  unexpected  to  him ;  and  he  pre- 
sumed would  be  to  others.  That  there  were  fewer  convictions  for  Penitentiary  of- 
fences by  slaves,  than  the  free  white  population  of  Virginia  according  to  their  relative 
numbers— doubtlessly  arising  from  the  comfortable  condition  of  the  slaves :  That 
although  slaves  were  not  punishable  in  the  Penitentiary,  yet  all  the  records  of  con- 
victions for  capital  and  Penitentiary  offences  by  slaves,  are  laid  before  the  Executive, 
and  registered  in  the  Penitentiary — and  except  in  capital  cases,  the  convicted  slaves 
were  brought  there  for  the  purpose  of  carrving  into  effect  their  punishment,  by  sale 
and  transportation.  The  number  who  suffer  death  for  capital  offences,  is  so  small,  as 
not  to  make  any  difference  in  the  relative  results:  Whilst  tlie  number  of  the  con- 
victions of  the  free  coloured,  is  about  four  times  greater,  according  to  numbers,  than 
eitlier  the  free  white,  or  coloured  slave  population.     Mr.  G.  said,  that  he  was  im- 

{/ressed  with  the  strongest  convictions  Ihat  the  superior  moral  condition  of  the  popu- 
ation  of  Virginia  over  that  of  any  other  State,  from  which  he  had  received  informa- 
tion, was  produced  more  from  the  unfortunate  notion  which  had  been  introduced  into 
practice  there,  of  electing  universal  officers — legislative,  judicial,  ministerial  and 
military — by  universal  suffraffe,  than  by  any  other  cause  whatever.  Mr.  G.  said,  that 
the  extension  of  the  ri^ht  of  suffrage,  not  only  to  persons  but  to  offices,  had  intro- 
duced the  baneful  electioneerinjg  spirit,  which  had  produced,  and  always  would  pro- 
duce, more  general  corruption  in  society,  than  almost  anv  other  cause  whatever.  It 
had  introduced  an  increased  waste  of  whiskey,  waste  of  labour,  wn^te  of  time,  waste 
of  money,  and  an  increased  waste  of  morals,  as  a  necessary  and  indispensable  con- 
sequence of  all  the  otlier  ruinous  wastes  he  had  mentioned.  Mr.  G.  said,  that  he  had 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  increased  wante  of  whiskey  in  New  York,  since  the  ex- 
tension of  the  right  of  suffrage  there,  would  be  more  than  all  the  savings,  from  all 
the  temperance  societies  put  together.  They  were  ephemeral  in  their  character  and 
effects,  and  miffht,  perhaps,  pass  away  before  Christmas  :  Whereas,  the  extension  of 
the  principle  of  suffrage  in  the  Constitution,  had  heretofore  been  uniform  in  its  effects, 
and  ne  feared,  would  hereafler  be  eternal.  Mr.  G.  observed,  that  he  had  heretofore 
confined  his  remarks  to  the  State  of  New  York,  in  consequence  of  her  Convention 
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brnving  beMi  fireqneiitly  held  up  ••  a  praoedeni  to  guide  our  deUberatione.  He  wmdd 
now  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  effects  which  bad  been  ^n>- 
doced  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  into  her  Coosttta- 
tion,  of  this  popular  notion  of  election  to  universal  offices  by  unirersal  suffiraffe.  He 
stated  that  he  had  no  invidious  feelings  towards  the  people  of  the  State  of  AJabama, 
nor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  entertained  the  best  fellow  feelings  towards  both. 
The  aooount  he  proposed  to  give,  was  taken  from  a  Huntsville  newspaper ;  and  re- 
lated to  the  election  before  the  last  He  said,  in  forming  the  Constitution  of  Alabama^ 
to  avoid  the  onerous  burdens,  which  would  be  imposed  upon  the  people,  by  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  days  of  elections,  for  such  a  multiplicity  of  officers,  it  was 
speciously  provided  that  all  the  elections  should  be  held  on  the  same  day.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  Governor,  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  justices  of  the 
peace,  sheriffii,  constables,  &c.  6cc.  were  seen  trampoozmg  the  whole  State,  calling 
upon  the  people  to  attend  barbecues  and  firolics  of  all  kinds,  for  the  purpose  of  quali- 
^riuff  the  voters  to  exercise  the  great  elective  firanchise,  to  the  best  advantage ;  and 
ior  three  months  before  the  great  day  of  election,  a  great  portion  of  the  whole  people 
•f  Alabama  were  seen  prostrated  through  the  potent  influence  of  the  delicious  fumes 
<^  whiskey.  When  the  great  jubilee  day  amved,  for  exercising  the  ffreat  elective 
franchise,  by  universal  suffrage,  for  the  advantage  of  the  State,  and  Die  honor  and 
diffuity  of  man,  a  vast  number  of  bottles  of  whiskey,  arranged  in  fantastical  rows, 
with  nntastical  labels  around  their  necks,  were  exhibited  in  HunUnrille,  bv  the  dif- 
ferent candidates,  and  the  universal  suffirage  voters  were  called  upon  to  dnnk  deep  of 
their  Pyerian  contents,  as  the  best  qualification  for  the  discharge  of  their  great  politi- 
cal dtttiee.  And  so  freely  and  jeenerously  did  they  obey  these  calls,  that  when  the 
hour  of  voting  arrived,  it  was  said,  there  were  scarcely  sober  voters  enough  to  take  the 
votes  of  the  <&iinken  ones.  If  in  carrying  into  effect,  this  popular  notion  of  electing 
universal  officers,  by  universal  suffirage,  in  the  Alabama  Constitution,  the  framers  had 
determined,  that  there  should  be  as  many  public  officers,  as  there  were  voters,  and 
that  each  voter  miffht  vote  for  himself,  they  would  have  found  themselves  precisely 
where  they  started,  when  they  commenced  the  formation  of  their  social  compact. 
How  fiur  their  present  Constitution  ftlls  short  of  this  extreme,  the  Committee  may 
judffe.  He  intreated  every  gentleman  of  the  Committee  seriously  to  reflect,  and  to 
ask  nimself ;  whether  he  dia  not  conscientiously  believe,  that  the  extension  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  would  most  essentially  tend  to  the  extension  of  the  scope  of  action 
€or  the  electioneering  spirit ;  to  the  extension  of  vice,  intrigue  and  corrupUon,  and 
thus  to  demoralize  societ;^  to  its  very  core?  And  if  so,  ought  a  provision  to  be  intro- 
duced into  our  Constitution  under  a  firm  conviction  of  its  demoralizing  tendencies 
apob  our  happy  society ;  rendered  peculiarly  so,  by  the  moral  tendencies.of  our  pre- 
heat fundamental  laws  ?  From  this  view  of  the  consequences  of  the  extension  of  the 
ririit  of  suflrage  in  other  States,  how  cautious  ought  we  to  be  against  disturbing  the 
cumneai  and  deliberation,  characteristic  of  our  elections,  by  the  introduction  here  of 
suoh  scenes  of  revelry,  intoxication  and  corruption ! 

Mr.  G.  said,  that  he  had  already  extended  his  remarks  greatly  beyond  the  limits  he 
had  marked  out  for  himself,  in  the  commencement,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  desire 
he  felt,  to  present  to  the  Committee,  for  its  dispassionate  consideration,  some  observa- 
tions  upon  the  most  obvious  and  deprecated  conse<juences,  of  placing  the  powers  of 
Government,  into  the  hands  of  the  extremes  of  society.  For  this  purpose,  he  begged 
leave  to  present  Great  Britain  to  the  view  of  the  Committee,  as  an  example,  for  nius- 
trating  the  case,  of  placing  all  Governmental  power  in  the  hands  of  the  extreme  rich ; 
both  in  regard  to  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  people.  He  said,  Great  Bri- 
tain, including  Ireland,  possessed  a  population,  entimated  at  21 ,500,000  souls  >  that  out 
of  this  vast  population,  280,000  possessed  all  the  property,  including  the  vast  public  debt 
in  England,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  This  most  wonderful  and  important  fact, 
was  ascertained  by  a  number  of  philosophical  gentlemen  in  London,  from  an  actual 
inspection  of  the  returns  of  all  the  persons,  who  paid  the  late  income  tax.  Add  to  this 
number  the  unproductive  laborers  in  the  army  and  navy,  the  ^the  and  tax-gatherers, 
estimated  at  220,000  more ;  and  it  wduld  appear,  that  all  the  fiscal  laws  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, were  made  for  500,000  unproductive  laborers,  and  against  21,000,000  of  produc- 
tive laborers.  This  is  effected  by  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  labor,  through 
tythe  and  tax-gatherers,  taking  from  the  productive  kborers  the  whole  proceeds  of 
their  labor,  and  transferring  them  to  the  unproductive  laborers.  The  effects,  result- 
ing from  placing  all  (Governmental  power  into  the  hands  of  the  extreme  rich,  are  thus 
seen  to  be,  almost  to  annihilate  the  middlinsr  class,  to  deprive  a  great  portion  of  the  k- 
boring  class  of  a  sufficient  portion  of  bread  for  their  mouths,  and  covering  for  their 
backs,  and  to  pamper  the  extreme  rich  with  so  many  luxurious  indulgencies,  as  to  de- 
bilitate both  mind  and  body ;  rendering  the  body  almost  universally  gouty,  by  the  ar- 
tificial refinements  in  cookery,  and  debilitating  the  mind  through  sympathy  with  the 
body.  Soch,  he  believed,  to  be  a  true  and  just  picture  of  the  moral  and  political  con- 
diUon  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain ;  and  yet  this  condition  is  often  held  up  to  U)f 
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American  people  for  their  imitation;  and,  atran^e  to  tell,  the  recent  policy  of  the  Fe- 
deral Goyemment,  is  driving  them  on  to  the  uke  lamentable  and  oeprecated  condi- 
tion. Mr.  6.  said,  that  he  would  then  tarn  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  to  the 
state  of  things  which  took  place  a  few  years  since  in  Kentucky ;  when  the  election- 
eering demagogues,  ayailin^  themselves  of  the  principles  of  general  suffirage,  stripped 
the  creditor  mterest  of  one-half  of  their  debts,  in  favor  of  the  debtor  interest.  This 
was  done  by  the  establishment  of  about  forty  Bonks,  without  any  capital  of  intrinsic 
value,  and  forcing  the  reception  of  the  paper,  which  they  issued,  ujwn  the  creditors^ 
or  subjecting  them  to  conditions,  which  hazarded  the  loss  of  their  entire  debts.  The 
issuing  of  these  paper-bills,  as  a  relief  of  the  debtor  against  the  creditor  interest,  wai 
hailed  with  delirious  joy,  by  the  unthinking  portion  of  the  community ,  throughout  al* 
Kentucky.  Yet,  in  less  than  four  years  iSier  this  injustice  had  been  practised  upon 
the  creditor  interest,  and  the  morals  of  the  community  materially  impaired,  it  war 
found  necessary  to  gather  in  these  same  bills,  and  commit  them  to  the  flames ;  and 
tipon  every  newspaper  annunciation,  of  an  auto  dc  ft  of  these  bills,  the  people  mani- 
fested a  still  more  delirious  joy  than  that  which  marked  their  issuing.  These  most 
unwise  and  immoral  measures,  eflectually  destroyed  all  the  commercial  credit  of  the 
State  abroad,  and  demoralized  the  people  at  home,  by  the  introduction  of  universal 
injustice  and  corruption.  How  strongly  are  we  admonished  by  these  examples, 
against  the  introduction  into  our  happy  system  of  Government,  of  any  untried  expe- 
dients, which  may,  even  by  possibility,  disCTace  our  people  and  Government  by  the 
like  results !  Mr.  G.  said,  he  had  been  induced  to  present  these  views  to  the  Com- 
mittee, in  the  hope,  that  each  member  would,  for  himself,  bestow  that  di^)assionate 
and  profound  deliberation  upon  them,  which  he  thought  their  importance  demanded. 
Mr.  G.  observed,  -that  he  intended  to  have  presented  to  the  view  of  the  Committee, 
for  their  consideration,  two  more  highly  interesting  subjects,  but  having  already  do- 
tained  them  much  longer  in  making  this  address,  than  ne  expected,  he  would  defer 
them  to  some  future  occasion,  should  a  proper  one  hereafter  arise. 


(No.  2.) 

Mb.  Giles's  Speech  on  the  Executive  Council,  delivered  in  the 
Convention  on  JVovember  2Stk,  1829.  {Referred  to  on  page  490, 
of  this  Volume.) 

Mr.  Giles  addressed  the  Convention  nearly  as  follows : 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  abolition  of  the  Executive  Council,  I  should  suppose  that 
we  ought  at  least  to  be  agreed  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case ;  that  we  ought  at  least  to 
understand  what  is  the  j>resent  organization  of  the  Council  we  are  about  to  abolish. 
I  do  not  believe  that  at  present,  we  are  all  agreed,  either  as  to  its  organization,  or  its 
practical  operation.  Surely,  where  the  facts  are  attainable  and  indisputable,  we 
ought  to  agree  upon  what  they  are,  before  we  proceed  to  act  The  gentlemen, 
(mexmn.  Henderson  and  Doddndge,)  commence  their  objections  to  the  JBxecutive 
on  the  supposed  ground  of  its  want  of  responsibility.  Now  1  prest6ne,  if  these  gen- 
tlemen shall  find  that  they  have  misapprehended  the  matter,  and  that  the  Execu- 
tive Kii  Virginia,  instead  of  being[  an  irresponsible  body,  is  the  most  responsible  that 
ever  existed  under  any  Constitution,  they  will  at  least  withdraw  that  objection.  Both 
the  gentlemen  told  us,  we  had  been  sent  here  by  the  people  expressly  to  abolish  the 
Executive  Council,  and  to  extend  the  Right  of  Sufirage.  If  this  be  so,  all  delibera- 
tion upon  those  points  will  be  in  vain.  We  have  only  to  obey  the  will  of  those  who 
tent  us.  But  I  presume  it  is  not  the  case.  I  believe  we  were  sent  here  to  deliberate- 
to  deliberate  coolly  and  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  concession ;  and  afler  we 
have  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  premises,  to  come  to  such  conclusion  as  in  our  own 
judgments  they  shall  render  proper.  The  gentlemen  urged  one  consideration,  in 
which  I  am  persuaded  they  are  mistaken.  They  assert,  that  a  majority  of  the  free- 
holders were  in  favour  of  this  Convention.  Sir,  I  doubt  the  fact — 1  doubted  it  when 
I  signed  the  proclamation  calling  the  Convention.  My  personal  impression  then  was, 
as  it  still  is,  that  a  majority  of  me  freeholders  of  Virginia,  were  not  in  favour  of  it, 
and  I  mentioned  this  impression  at  the  time  to  the  Council.  I  will  state  the  reasons 
of  that  impression.  There  was  indeed  upon  the  returns  an  apparent  majority  in  fa- 
vour of  calling  a  Convention  of  more  than  4000.  But  on  a  critical  examination,  it 
will  be  found  that  in  those  counties  where  the  people  had  no  wish  for  a  change  in 
the  Constitution,  the  votes  were  comparatively  few.  The  freeholders  being  content 
with  their  present  condition  >  were  without  any  stimulus  to  action.    But  in  tne  coun- 
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ties  which  were  anxious  for  a  new  Constitution  nearly  all  the  freeboldMrs  tamed  eat, 
and  their  votes  were  generally  given.  It  is  my  belief,  that  if  the  returns  had  be«i 
equally  full  all  over  the  State,  the  majority  would  have  been  materially  diminished,  if 
not  carried  to  the  opposite  side.  In  examining  the  whole  progress  of  the  matter,  it 
will  be  found,  that  there  were  vast  numbers  who  had  no  personal  wish  for  any  aheim- 
tion  in  the  Constitution,  but  who  voted  in  favour  of  a  Convention  from  a  dispontioii 
to  indulge  their  friends  who  thought  it  all  important.  Many  were  influenced  t4io,  by 
the  popular  slang  of  being  willing  to  trust  the  people.  If  tnese  two  classes  of  volei* 
were  added  to  the  minority,  it  is  my  settled  impression  that  they  would  have  made  a 
majority  against  calling  any  Convention  at  all.  But  whatever  might  have  been  the 
opinion  ot  the  mass  of  freeholders  at  that  time,  I  ask  of  every  gentleman  to  saj, 
wliether  he  does  not  believe  that  the  majority  would  be  opposed  to  it  now,  since  tfaey 
have  witnessed  the  exhibition  here ;  such  as  it  is  and  has  been  ^  Does  any  gentleman 
believe,  that  if  the  freeholders  of  Virginia,  should  speak  their  minds  respecting  the  cell 
of  a  Convention  this  day,  we  should  be  any  longer  favoured  with  our  seats  here?  I 
for  one  do  not  believe  it.  Sir,  our  proceedings  nave  alarmed  the  country  and  have 
furnished  the  best  argument  agjiinst  a  Convention  that  ever  was  given.  They  baLve 
threatened  the  total  demolition  of  the  first  and  best  Constitution  in  the  world.  I  have 
no  doubt,  the  gentlemen  are  perfectly  sincere  in  tlieir  convictions  on  tliis  subject.  I 
am  equally  so.  I  hope  we  shall  compare  opinions  in  mutual  confidence  and  good  fe^ 
ing.     My  sole  object  is  to  get  at  truth,  reffardless  of  all  extraneous  influences. 

As  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Council,!  was  still  more  astonished  at  what  fell  fitun 
the  gentlemen.  Give  iqo  leave  on  this  subject  to  state  what  is  the  actual  relation  which 
subsists  between  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  and  the  Executive  Coumal. 
The  gentleman  from  Brooke,  I  perceive  is  misinformed  in  regard  to  it,  althougb,  be 
tells  us,  that  his  constituents  sent  him  here  for  the  very  purpose  of  abolisjbing  the 
Council.  I  ask  that  gentleman,  if  there  is  a  single  man  in  his  district  or  in  nune, 
who  can  be  said  to  know  with  any  accuracy  what  the  relation  between  the  Governor 
and  this  Council  is?  and  what  his  constituents  know  upon  the  subject.^  I  am  per- 
suaded there  is  not  one,  among  his  constituents  or  mine,  who  has  such  a  knowled^ 
on  the  subject  as  entitles  him  to  instruct  his  delegate  how  to  act  in  relation  to  it. 
Surely  when  the  gentleman  from  Brooke  himself  is  not  accurately  informed,  it  canni^ 
be  expected  that  Die  people  should  be,  who  have  had  so  much  less  opportunity  to  be- 
come so.  The  gentleman  has  repeatedly  made  use,  when  speaking  ot  the  Governor, 
of  the  word  "  commanded."  He  tells  us  the  Governor  u  "  commanded"  by  tbis 
Council  what  to  do.  Wow  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  Governor  is  either  subject  to  the 
co(nmand  of  the  Council  or  under  their  influence.  The  Council  "  advise*'  the  Govern 
nor.  That  is  the  technical  term  properly  expressing  the  true  relation  between  them. 
The  Governor  has  tlie  whole  initiatory  power.  He  originates  every  measure — and 
he  asks  the  "  advice"  of  Iiis  Council  upon  it,  nor  do  the  Council  in  any  ca»e  adviee 
him  until  their  advice  is  so  asked.  He  asks  for  it  in  his  own  words,  and  those  words 
are  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Council.  The  Governor  enters  the  request  in  bis 
own  words,  and  the  Council  enter  their  reply  in  tlieir  own  words.  He  has  full  power 
to  refuse  to  follow  their  advice,  although,  in  all  cases  subn^tted  to  them,  he  has  no 
power  to  act  without  it.  1  should,  without  hesitation ,  have  refused  to  follow  it  in  my 
own  case,  if  circumstances  had  occurred  to  render  such  a  course,  in  my  judgment, 
proper  and  necessary.  Let  us  see  now,  how  this  arrangement  tests  the  respomdbilitj 
of  the  Governor.  The  Governor  originates  a  measure  and  calls  for  the  advice  of  his 
Council  thereon.  Is  he  not  responsible  in  this?  He  receives  their  advice — and  he 
refuses  it  or  not.  Is  not  this  on  his  own  responsibiUty  ?  Surely  it  is.  Every  act  of 
his  is  recorded  in  the  same  Journal  with  the  acts  of  the  Council,  and  that  record  is 
laid  before  tlie  electors  once  every  year.  I  ask  tlie  gentleman  to  say,  whether  a  Go- 
vernor can  by  anv  possibility  be  placed  in  circumstances  where  he  wiJl  be  more  conn- 
pletely  responsible.  This  is  all  just  and  proper.  It  secures  no  more  responsibility 
than  that  which  every  public  agent  owes  to  those  who  appoint  him.  He  is  not  and 
cannot  be  screened  in  any  way.  The  Council  too  are  called  upon  to  record  every  act 
thev  perform  and  to  sign  the  record.  If  they  have  done  wrong,  they  are  thus  com- 
pelled to  give  evidence  against  themselves — and  to  whom?  To  those  who  put 
them  into  office,  and  can  put  them  out  of  it.  Such  is  the  test  of  their  responaibihty. 
I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  can  improve  it  ?  If  he  had  a  private  agent  of  his  own, 
could  he  do  more  than  to  say  to  him — first  mark  down  every  act  of  your  WLgencj — 
now  sign  the  record — and  then  present  it  to  me  every  year  ?  Sir,  responsibuity  was 
the  very  object  aimed  at  by  the  great  and  wise  man  who  penned  this  Constitutioii. 
I  can  see  the  traits  of  his  wisdom  throughout  the  instrument.  All  his  means  go  di- 
rectly to  their  ends,  and  all  those  ends  are  wise  and  efficient. 

We  have  heard  much  said  about  **tu£  scratch,"  about  the  ostracism  of  the 
Council.  That,  I  ffrant,i8  an  act  of  severity,  such  as  I  never  knew-  in  any  other 
cane ,  and  though  1  see  even  in  this  the  wisdom  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  yet 
here!  think  the  writer  of  the  Constitution  is  rather  on  an  extreme.    He  inteadsd 
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tin  Council  should  be  a  permanent  body,  and  he  devised  this  expedient  to  render  it  a 
responsible  body.  Some  of  the  members  are  obliged  to  ?o  out  at  tlie  end  of  every 
three  years,  by  a  vote  which  bears  tlie  aspect  of  a  mark  of  disrespect.  This  is  a  re- 
sponsioility,  such  as  I  never  saw  any  where.  It  is  a  responsibility  which  is  inevitable, 
uniform,  incessant,  everlasting.  Ine  gentleman  indeed  says,  that  tlie  members  of 
which  the  Council  is  composed,  operate  to  obscure  tlie  responsibility  of  individuals. 
But,  this  k  another  mistake  of  the  gentleman.  Each  member  who  disapproves  any 
vote  that  is  given,  has  liberty  to  enter  his  protest  on  the  record — and  this  stimulus  of 
the  ostracism  is  found  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  each  member  to  protect  himself  by  his 
protest,  wherever  a  case  of  his  disapprobation  occurs.  He  knows  that  the"  Journal 
must  be  openly  examined  before  the  Assembly.  He  knows  that  some  members  of 
the  Council  must  be  excluded,  and  this  induces  him  to  take  great  care  to  enter  his 
protest  against  any  advice  which  he  may  consider  erroneous.  This  is  the  good  effect 
of  the  serateh.  I  ask,  if  it  be  possible  to  devise  a  system  of  more  complete  responsi- 
bility .'  It  is  responsibility  in  the  extreme.  It  is  responsibility  carried  to  excess;  for, 
I  would  never  mtroduce  any  test,  whi«h,  in  Ito  own  nature,  is  calculated  to  have  an 
evil  tendency }  and  the  operation  of  this  ostracism  certainly  has  a  tendency  to  excite 
evil  passions.  I  consider  the  advice  as  ill-chosen,  and  I  am  in  favour  of  rejecting  it. 
It  introduces  jealousies  when  the  unfortunate  time  arrives.  When  the  selection  is 
to  be  made,  it  calls  into  action  every  angry  passion  of  the  human  mind.  Every  mem- 
ber exerts  himself  to  preserve  his  own  reputation,  and  they  almost  unavoidably  get 
into  collision  with  each  other.  The  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Richmond,  (Mr.  Nicholas,)  seems  to  me  to  present  a  perfect  cure  for  this  evil,  and  I 
am  ready  to  adopt  it.  His  amendment  keeps  up  the  stability  of  the  Council,  and  se- 
cures at  the  same  time  a  sufficient  degree  of  responsibility.  It  is  very  important, 
that  there  should  be  in  the  Council  experienced  members;  because,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  Executive  functions,  there  are  many  precedents  which  ought  to  be  known  and 
remembered.  As  to  the  impeachment  of  the  Governor,  the  gentleman  from  Brooke 
vras  under  the  impression  that  it  operated  while  the  Governor  was  in  office,  and  that 
his  term  might  run  out  before  the  impeachment  was  ended.  Hence  he  ar^ed,  that 
the  responsibility  arising  from  impeachment,  was  merely  nominal.  Here  is  another 
mistaken  impression  of  the  gentleman.  He  will  look  in  vain,  in  George  Mason's 
Constitution,  for  features  thus  incompatible  with  each  other.  The  iinpeachment  of 
a  Governor  takes  effect  afler  his  term  of  office  has  expired  ;  and  by  producing  a  dis- 
abilty  again  to  serve,  it  does  operate  to  secure  his  responsibility  in  one  mode,  although 
not  so  efficient  as  that  by  ro-election. 

Sir,  if  I  shall  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  relieve  the  gentleman  from  Brooke  from 
a  mistaken  impression  as  to  the  irresponsibility  of  our  JExecutive,  and  if  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  Executive  of  Virginia  is  in  fact  and  in  truth  the  most  responsible  Ex- 
ecutive now  in  the  world,  I  hope  tlie  Executive  Council  will  not  be  rejected  for  a  want 
of  responsibility.  But  it  is  said,  that  under  the  existing  Constitution,  the  Governor 
possesses  no  power.  Let  us  look  at  the  power  that  he  has,  connected  with  the  Exe- 
cutive Council.  1st.  The  Governor  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  mihtia 
of  the  State,  and  commissions  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  whilst  the  Executive 
have  the  superintendence  of  all  the  arms  and  military  materials  of  all  sorts ;  of  the 
appointments  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  militia  officers,  all  County  Court  magistrates 
and  sherifis;  abo,  over  the  Penitentiary  establisiinient,  public  buildings,  &c.  &c. 
The  Governor,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  the  advice  of  the  Council,  has 
all  the  power  which  is  ffiven  him  by  law,  and  every  Legislature  assigns  him  impor- 
tant duties.  There  is  idways  something  com mittecl  to  him  to  do — and  has  this  trust 
ever  been  neglected  ?  Can  gentlemen  point  out  a  single  instance,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Government  to  this  day  ?  They  have  been  racking  the  Journals,  and  trying 
to  find  some  instance  of  mol-feasance.  The  gentleman  from  Brooke  gave  us  the  dis- 
coveries he  had  made — ^we  had  them  spread  oefore  us  in  eiienso.  Sir,  I  will  not  in- 
jure the  gentleman's  feelings,  by  throwing  back  upon  him  any  recollection  of  his  un- 
fortunate efforts ;  for,  I  entertain  towards  that  gentleman  notliing  but  good  feeling. 
But  it  has  served  to  shew,  that  afler  exerting  the  best  efforts  of  his  mind  in  search  of 
charges,  he  has  been  able  only  to  discover  such  as  have  served  to  call  forth  the  highest 
eulogiums  of  the  highest  Judicial  tribunal  of  this  State.  Unfortunate  indeed,  there- 
fore, for  his  side  of  tne  question,  must  be  the  discoveries  of  the  gentleman.  If,  afler 
a  course  of  fifly-four  years,  talents,  industry  and  hypercriticism  themselves  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  thing  censurable  in  the  conduct  of  tlie  Executive,  ought  an 
institution  so  blameless  to  l^  rashly  thrown  down  ?  "When  gentlemen  are  called  upon 
to  put  something  as  good  in  its  jJace,  they  decline  the  necessary  task.  It  is  said, 
there  ought  to  be  a  Lieutenant  Governor.  To  do  what  ?  To  do  nothing,  at  least 
under  the  arrangement  as  it  now  stands.  We  have  already  a  Lieutenant  Governor, 
who  is  President  of  the  Council,  and  who  acts  in  the  room  and  stead  of  the  Governor, 
in  certain  contingencies.  If  gentlemen  mean  to  give  us  a  Lieutenant  Governor 
without  assigning  him  any  duties,  then  they  will  give  us  an  officer,  who  possesses 
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the  Utle^  bat  has  nothing  to  do.  Wbeii«Ter  they  ■ttanpt  toMrign  him  toy 
tht  utiLtjr  of  a  Council  unmediately  preMnts  itself.  Gentlemen  say,  this  C 
must  consist  of  the  Attorney  General,  who  im  to  give  his  legal  advice,  when  called, 
upon  by  the  €k>Temor.  We  have  that  now.  I  never  hesitate  to  call  oo  the  Attomay 
General,  whenever  his  official  advice  is  needed  on  any  important  i>Mnt  of  law,  and 
this  advice  is  always  readily  given  in  writing,  and  when  necessary,  is  laid  beft>re  tha 
Assembly.  Again,  gentlemen  talk  about  the  Auditor  and  the  Treasurer  as  fit  mate- 
rials ibr  a  Council.  But,  one  great  duty  of  the  Executive  is  to  supervise  the  official 
conduct  of  these  very  officers.  How  has  that  supervision  been  useless  ?  The  Execu- 
tive has  detected  the  defiilcations  of  two  treasurers,  and  has  thereby  saved  much  money 
to  the  State.  Another  power  exercised  by  the  Governor,  b  the  power  of  pardoning; 
but,  that  subject  has  been  so  fulljr  developed  by  the  gentleman  from  Richmond,  (Mrs 
Nicholas,)  tliat  my  labour  in  considering  it  will  be  gr^y  lessened.  Cases  frequently 
occur,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  where  the  advice  of  Council  is  necessary.    I 


that  every  item  of  public  expense  may  be  said  to  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  a  miser. 
They  are  examined  down  to  a  dollar,  and  to  a  cent — and  I  can  truly  say,  that  fewer 
improper  accounts  are  passed  by  the  Eiecutive  of  Virginia,  than  (as  1  believe)  by  any 
other  fiscal  tribunal  under  the  sun.  Sir,  the  fact  has  become  notorious,  in  so  muck 
that  the  money-hunters  have  all  abandoned  us.  They  cannotffet  a  cent  out  of  us, 
Without  law  and  voucher.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  our  Contingent  Fund  has 
been  most  economically  expended.  In  this  department  also,  the  re^nmsibility  of  the 
Governor  is  manifest.  The  Council  never  advises  him,  unless  it  is  ttiked  to  do  ao. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  send  all  accounts,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  Clerk  of  tha 
Council.  The  Governor  exercises  liis  responsibility  in  thus  presenting  them ;  and 
when  the  accounts  are  passed  by  the  Council,  the  Governor  is  not  bound  to  issue  his 
warrant  for  the  amount — he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  refiise  to  do  so.  The  Governor  is 
in  the  first  place  responsible  for  laying  an  account  before  the  Council.  The  Council 
is  responsible  for  advising  its  payment,  and  then  the  Grovemor  is  responsible  for 
taking  their  advice.  The  whole  is  matter  of  record,  and  that  record  is  submitted  to 
the  constituents  both  of  the  Governor  and  the  Council.  I  beg  gentlemen  to  take  this 
yiew  of  the  subject  into  consideration.  It  is  possible  I  may  have  Bcm»  partialitv  for 
th#  present  members  of  the  Council — it  is  very  natural  that  I  irfiould  have.  I  nave 
been  long  associated  with  them,  and  there  may  be  some  attachment  between  us ;  but, 
Ifaai  attachment  shall  never  induce  me  to  misrepresent  one  iota  of  fiust  in  relation  to 
their  duties,  or  to  their  responsibility.  I  consider  the  Executive  Council  a  roost  im- 
portant provision  in  our  fundamental  law.  I  know  its  importance,  and  I  think  the 
Convention  ought  to  hesitate  before  they  put  it  down.  Let  us  not  first  vole  down  the 
Council,  till  we  have  got  something  ready  to  put  up  in  its  stead.  Sir,  it  is  easy  to 
pull  down — any  body  can  do  that  A  simple  lisp  of  the  tongue,  without  the  least 
exercise  of  the  head,  will  serve  to  abolish  any  political  institution.  But  to  build  up^ 
requires  the  head  !  Let  gentlemen  first  shew  us  their  substitute,  and  prove  to  us  thai 
it  IS  better  than  the  original  which  they  ask  us  to  destroy.  The  gentleman  from  Lou- 
doun, (Mr.  Henderson^  has  with  honourable  frankness  acknowledged,  that  a  person 
E reposing  any  change,  is  under  obligation  to  state  good  reasons  for  scMihthange.  I 
eg  genuemen  to  look  at  the  reasons  he  has  adduced.  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  nearing  that  j^entleman  acknowledge,  in  the  same  spirit  or  honourable  frankness, 
that  after  weighing  and  considering  opinions,  which  he  had  thought  solid  and  sound, 
he  finds,  on  exammation,  that  they  were  only  specious  and  plausible.  But,  I  insist, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  propose  any  chan^,  to  shew  that  there  exists  a  ne- 
cessity for  it;  and  when,  for  so  long  a  course  of  time,  the  conduct  of  those  in  office 
has  been  unimpeachable,  is  there  not  a  peculiar  obligation  on  those  who  would  abolish 
the  office,  to  produce  solid,  obvious,  substantial  reasons,  strong  enough  to  strike  the 
mind  at  the  first  view  of  them  ? 

Some  gentlemen  wish  to  give  the  Executive  more  power.  That  seems  in  &ct,  the 
real  inducement  for  proposing  this  measure.  The  real  object  in  view  is  to  assimilate 
the  Executive  of  Virginia  to  that  of  the  United  States.  1  beg  gentlemen  seriously  to 
reflect  before  they  engage  in  such  a  desi^.  We  have  seen  the  abortive  attempt  to 
shew  any  usurpation  of  authority,  and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
say,  the  Executive  may  err.  Have  they  ever  attempted  to  usurp  authority,  or  to  abuse 
it  f  None  can  pretend  it — ^yet  we  are  called  upon  to  imitate  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States.  Has  that  usurped  nothing  ?  The  gentlemen  are  clamorous  against 
the  usurpations  of  the  General  Government.  Tet  they  call  upon  us  to  imitate  the 
unfortunate  and  mischievous  example.  Give  your  Executive  similar  powers,  and  you 
will  have  similar  results.  For  my  part,  I  consider  the  Executive  of  the  United  States 
OS  better  suited  to  a  monarchy  than  a  republic.  For  God's  sake,  let  us  not  imitate 
such  an  example  as  that.    It  is  the  very  last  in  all  our  repubhcs,  that  I  should  be  dis- 
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poted  to  fiRow.  Inikutdj  better  would  it  be  for  the  Mciiritjr  of  the  libertief  of  th« 
American  people,  if  the  framera  of  the  Conetitotion  of  the  UDited  States  had  followed 
our  example,  m  framing  the  Executiye  Department  of  the  General  Government  Its 
oriffinal  patronage  was  too  great,  but  that  baa  become  ten  times  greater  now,  and  it 
wiU  hertafter  be  ten  times  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  constantly  accumulating, 
and  it  will  become  the  same  swelled  and  orergrown  monster  which  has  swaUowed  up 
all  other  free  governments.  Gentlemen  will  do  well  to  reflect  upon  the  irresistible 
influence  of  a  vast  mass  of  accumulative  power  in  any  single  hand  whatever.  The 
great  practical  question  of  the  Federal  Government  is^  who  shall  be  President,  and 
how  shall  he  distribute  his  vast  patronage.  Legislation  is  lost  sight  of:  The  very  evils 
of  the  dreadful  tariff  itself,  were  not  brought  upon  us  from  any  consideration  of  the 
jeal  merite  of  the  tariff  question,  but  the  calculation  was,  who  should  get  the  most 
rotes  for  their  favourite  President  by  voting  for  the  unprincipled  tariff— <<  that  act  of 
abominations."  The  parties  threatened  one  another  with  losing  their  respective  can^ 
didiitee  for  President.  "  Tou  will  lose  your  President  if  you  vote  against  this  abomi- 
nable bill,"  was  the  threat  on  both  sides.  The  questions— is  it  right  ?  is  it  moral  ?  are 
ite  principles  just .'  were  all  disregarded.  The  JLegislature  was  corrupt  to  ito  root 
That  one  consideration  of  carrying  their  own  candidate,  had  more  effect  upon  their 
proceedings  than  all  others  put  together.  The  great  cause  was  to  be  found  in  the  patp 
ronage  of  the  President  Take  the  same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale.  Take  the  case  of 
Penasylvania :  Though  Jackson^s  interest  was  powerful  there,  there  were  some  lurk- 
ing intoresto  of  the  opposite  party.  They  found  that  Adanw  was  down,  so  thej 
stuted  an  anti-masonic  candidate.  Electioneering  ran  high :  at  length  the  true  Jack- 
sonians  succeeded,  and  there  were  two  hundred  and  eighty  of  true  Jacksonians,  ap- 
plieanto  for  office  nrom  Philadelphia  in  the  course  of  a  week.  Was  this  nothing?  Does 
not  this  example  incontestibly  prove  that  the  patronage  of  the  Executive,  according 
to  ito  extent,  will  have  the  same  corrupting  innuence,  whether  in  the  General  or  State 
Govemmento  ?  But  one  genUeman  told  us,  *^  we  are  too  calm  in  Virginia.  We 
want  some  of  this  agiUtion  to  circulate  the  blood  through  the  body  politic."  Sir,  ia 
this  the  kind  of  agitetion  genUemen  want?  do  they  want  to  see  among  us  a  party 
government,  corrupt  to  ite  very  core  ?  Their  motives,  I  have  no  doubt  are  as  pure  ae 
can  be,  while  they  are  urginsr  us  to  abandon  a  system  from  which  we  have  derived 
every  blessingwe  possess.  Do  they  not  see  the  awful  responsibility  they  would  have 
us  assume?  l>o  they  remember,  that  what  they  would  change  involves  the  bept  in- 
tereste  of  our  Stete.  Can  they  avoid  recollecting  what  must  be  their  own  fate,  and 
what  must  be  their  |>ersonal  interest  in  the  consequence  ?  Does  it  not  behove  us  to 
be  careful,  and  positively  sure  that  we  are  doinff  right,  before  we  alter  what  is  now 
good  ?  What  will  our  constituente  say  if  we  fail?  If  the  new  Constitution  shall  not 
improve  the  sound  and  healthful  provisions  of  the  old  ?  If,  instead  of  soundness  and 
health  they  introduce  political  disease  ?  Will  not  the  people  accuse  us  of  being  politi- 
cal quacks,  instead  of  grave  and  wise  stetesmen?  Has  not  the  gentieman  some  terror, 
lest  after  he  has  carried  his  point,  he  shall  be  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity ?  Before  we  tear  down  our  political  edifice  to  please  these  gentiemen^  let  us  at 
least  understand  what  we  are  to  have  in  ite  place.  Have  gentiemen  settied  it  in  their 
mind  that  they  will  make  no  sacrifices  of  opinion  ?  Sir,  we  had  some  littie  expe- 
rience in  the  Executive  Committee.  Grentlemen  found  it  hard  to  tell  what  their 
Lieutenant-Governor  was  to  do,  or  how  that  duty  was  to  be  performed  which  Ihe 
C<mnoil  are  doinff  every  day  with  facility.  Tet  they  call  upon  us  to  tear  down  this 
Executive,  and  they  alarm  our  fears  by  threatening  us  with  another  borrowed  from 
the  United  Stetes. 

Sir,  when  I  rose  I  meant  only  to  state  facte  which  I  conceived  to  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  subject  These  I  wished  to  stete  with  perfect  coolness,  and  in  the 
clearest  manner,  and  then  to  submit  a  few  observations  which  naturallv  grew  out  of 
them.  I  have  been  insensibly  drawn  fiulher  than  I  intended.  I  know  the  mipatience 
of  gentiemen  in  listening  to  a  set  speech,  and  Grod  knows  I  was  fhr  enough  from  in^ 
tending  to  make  any  thing  that  could  bear  that  name.  I  will  not  farther  trespase 
upon  the  patience  of  the  House. 
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(No.  3.) 

A  brief  sketch  of  Mb.  Giles's  Remarks  on  the  Judiciary,  (Dec.  29.) 
Referred  to  in  page  766. 

Mr.  Giles  said,  that  he  perceived,  and  participated  in,  the  impatience  of  the  House, 
y^  nothing  could  induce  him  to  meet  it,  but  an  imperious  sense  of  duty.  He  hoped 
to  be  excused  for  offering  a  few  remarks,  which  he  would  endeavour  to  render  as  short 
as  possible.     He  had  had  the  misfortune  the  other  day,  to  differ  from  the  venerable 

S»ntleman  from  Richmond,  (C.  J.  Marshall,)  on  points  which  he  conceived  to  be' of 
•  first  impression.  That  gentleman,  unless  he  had  misunderstood  him,  conceiVed 
that  all  the  Judges  of  the  8tate  held  their  offices  during  life. 

[Mr.  Marshall  here  interposed.  The  gentleman  had  entirely  misonderstood  him,  iT 
lie  had  supposed  him  either  to  say  or  to  think  the  commission  of  the  Judges  was  a 
eommission  during  life,  and  that  a  breach  of  good  behaviour  did  not  terminate  it. 
Thehr  commission  did  extend  for  life,  if  their  gwd  behaviour  should  continue  so  lon^, 
but  not  otiferwise.] 

Mr.  Giles  resumed.  So  he  had  understood  the  gentleman.  He  had  supposed  hira 
to  mean,  that  Judges  held  their  offices  for  life,  on  one  single  condition,  to  wit,  nnless 
forfeited  by  misbetiaviour.  But,  his  own  doctrine  was,  that  a  Judve  held  hu  office 
only  during  the  continuance  of  that  office,  and  his  good  behaviour  werein.  Abolish 
the  co«rt,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  Judge  to  hold.  There  was  tlien  no  office 
in  existence  in  fact.  To  sav  that  a  Judge  continued  to  hold  his  office  after  the  ooort 
to  which  he  belonged  was  abolished,  was  analogous  to  declaring,  that  he  should  enjoy 
his  life  after  death.  A  respect  for  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  honourable  gentlemen, 
would  not  permit  him  to  call  such  a  position  an  absurdity,  or  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
tnit  it  contained  an  incompatibility,  such  as  he  could  not  reconcile.  When  he  had 
the  other  day  returned  from  this  Hall  to  his  Chamber,  he  found  there  the  commission 
of  a  Judge,  waiting  for  authentication,  and  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  make  a  copy 
of  it,  which  he  would  now  read. 

TTere  Mr.  Giles  read  the  commission  of  a  Judge. 

WiiaL,  asked  Mr.  G.,  does  this  commission  authorise  the  Judge  to  enjoy  ?  Hie 
office.  In  what  court.'  In  "  the  General  Court."  Abolish  the  General  Court,  and 
wheiQ  if  the  office  of  the  Judge  ?  His  office  is  merely  an  adjunct  of  the  court ;  yet 
gentlemen  say,  when  the  court  is  destroyed,  the  office  remains.  I  repeat  it,  that  this 
sounds  to  me  like  saying  a  man  ma^  enjoy  tus  life  afler  death,  or  at  least  that  one 
hand  is  left  for  tlie  purpose  of  receiving,  after  the  body  to  which  it  is  attached  is  de- 
prived of  every  vital  function.  Do  gentlemen  see  any  thing  here  about  the  Judge 
holding  his  office  during  life  ?  No — nothing  like  it.  This  commission  gives  him  an 
office  in  a  particular  court.  Upon  the  non-existence  of  that  court,  that  office  ceases 
to  exbt  of  course.  Could  any  thing  be  more  absurd,  than  to  commission  a  Judge,  to 
hold  his  office  during  good  behaviour,  without  the  designation  of  any  court  to  which 
it  is  attached,  thus  leaving^  him  to  t>e  Judge  of  any  court,  or  all  cottrts  ?  Was  there 
ever  any  such  case  in  existence,  or  is  there  any  such  now  ?  But  it  had  been  said, 
that  a  Jud^e  commissioned  in  the  General  Court,  nevertheless  performed  District 
Court  service,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  mere  name.  I  say,  tnat  there  is  a  ffreat 
deal  in  a  name,  when  that  name  properly  defines  a  substance — and  in  a  case  of  the 
District  Courts,  the  Judges  of  the  General  Court  had  merely  changed  their  plan  of 
operation.  If  the  General  Court  were  abolished,  could  the  Judffes  continue  to  per- 
form duty  either  there,  or  in  the  District  Courts,  or  any  where  else  ?    Certainly  not. 

Mr.  G.  said,  that  he  objected  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Spottsyl- 
yania,  (Mr.  Stanard,)  because  it  embodied  a  mass  of  complex  ideas,  in  order  to  ^t 
rid  of  a  contradiction.  It  amounted  to  a  sophism,  and  went  to  destroy  that  simplicity 
which  should  always  characterize  an  orffanic  law.  He  miffht  possibly  be  in  favour 
of  such  an  amendment,  if  the  original  clause  must  stand,  but  he  hoped  the  House 
would  get  rid  of  both  the  clause  and  the  amendment. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Richmond  to  consider,  if  afler  prescribing  this  provision 
in  his  Conventional  character,  he  should  then  be  transferred  to  the  Legislature  to  carry 
it  into  effect,  how  he  would  act?  I  ask  him  what  those  duties  are  which  remain  for 
a  Judge  to  perform  afler  his  court  has  been  destroyed  P  There  are  no  duties ;  and  how 
then  can  any  be  assigned .'  There  is  an  attempt  too  to  make  this  imperative ;  that  is 
the  evident  design,  though  I  own  that  the  words  will  bear  a  construction  that  leaves 
this  optional  w\va  the  Le^lature.  What  sort  of  Jud^e  is  to  perform  these  duties.' 
There  is  no  description  given,  and  the  inference  is,  that  Judges  of  all  sorts,  compe- 
tent and  incompetent,  as  soon  as  they  are  thrown  out  of  office,  by  the  abolition  of  their 
court,  must  have  judicial  duties  assigned  to  them.  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  Legisla- 
ture should  be  called  ufon ;  should  l^  almost  commanded  to  assign  duties  to  an  incooi- 
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peient  Judge  ?  Tet  here  U  no  exception,  no  saving  clause.  Gentlemen  tell  us  the 
difficulty  may  be  avoided  by  the  provisions  of  the  eighth  section,  and  1  acknowledge 
that  the  two  ought  to  be  taken  together :  but  here  is  a  provision  that  must  stand  un- 
less according  to  the  eighth  section,  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  consent  to  turn 
out  the  Judge.  We  have  Judges  now  that  are  incompetent,  yet  the  Legislature  is 
bound  to  assign  them  duties.  ^ 

I  am  as  much  in  favor  of  the  complete  independence  of  the  Judiciary  as  the  wann- 
est advocate  of  that  principle,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  its  responsibility  also :  I  hold  these 
two  things  not  to  be  incompatibre.  1  would  make  all  the  Judges  responsible,  not  to 
Ood  and  their  own  conscience  only,  but  to  a  human  tribunal.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
history  of  the  independence  of  the  Judges  in  England :  I  will  not  weary  the  Conven- 
tion by  reading  it,  but  will  briefly  state  its  substance.  Judges  in  England  were  an- 
ciently the  Commissioners  of  the  King.  The  Executive  and  the  Judicial  offices  were 
united,  and  the  Judges  were  at  first  appointed  during  pleasure.  In  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  their  compensation  was  fixed  by  law,  but  they  were  all  removed  from  office  by 
the  demise  of  the  Crown.  In  the  first  year  of  George  the  3d,  the  statute  was  passed 
which  conferred  upon  them  complete  and  absolute  independence.  The  tenure  of  their 
office  was  placed  upon  good  behaviour,  and  tlieir  salary  was  fixed.  But  what  do  we 
understand  by  the  independence  of  the  Judges  in  this  country  ?  We  too  place  the 
tenure  of  their  office  upon  good  behaviour,  but  we  add  another  and  a  very  important 
prorision ;  for,  we  say  that  their  salary  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continu- 
ance in  office.  Here  is  a  vast  security  to  which  the  English  Judges  are  strangers ; 
and  yet  the  English  Judges  are  deemed  completely  Independent — why  then  not  ours 
under  more  favorable  circumstances  ?  With  their  support.  Parliament  can  do  what  it 
pleases ;  but  we  have  srone  one  point  farther,  in  making  them  really  and  fully  inde- 
pendent. And  what  liask  is  the  independence  of  a  Judge  ?  It  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  this :  that  when  he  pronounces  judgment,  he  shall  do  it  with  the  certain^ 
that  he  can  neither  crain  nor  lose  by  his  decision.  If  you  take  away  your  requirement 
of  two- thirds  of  the  Legislature,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  bare  majority  to  turn  them 
out  of  office,  you  still  leave  them  on  as  good  a  footing  and  better,  than  they  have  in 
£ngland.  But  here  you  first  clog  the  Legislature  in  its  action  upon  them  by  requiring 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  members  elected ;  you  then  give  the  Jud^  to  be 
removed  a  citation  of  twenty  days,  and  allow  full  scope  to  all  the  chicanery  which  can 
be  brought  to  bear  by  himself  and  his  friends  to  prevent  his  removal.  These  excep- 
tions to  the  ordinary  course  of  legislation,  go  beyond  independenee ;  they  now  deserve  \ 
another  name :  they  amount  to  favoritism.  You  establish  what  I  did  once  call  a  pri-  j 
vileged  order;  but  X  will  recall  the  term,  out  of  respect  to  the  feelings  of  gentlemen, 
since  it  is  considered  by  some  as  offensive.  But  certainly  these  are  so  many  excep- 
tions, and  what  are  exceptions  but  privileges  ?  Sir,  I  hope  the  clause  will  be  stricken 
out :  the  eighth  resolution  provides  an  incompetent  remedy :  the  gentlem^^n  thvan- 
selves  own  this,  and  say  that  that  resolution  may  be  amended ;  but  it  is  n^i  yet  amend- 
ed, and  suppose  it  should  not  be,  there  ¥all  then  be  no  proper  prr>vision  to  impose  on 
the  Judiciary  a  due  responsibility.  Gentlemen  are  making  a  great  efibrt  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  avoid  a  danger  which  has  never  occurred  but  in  the  single  instance  of 
Kentucky ;  that  of  the  abolition  of  a  court  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  Judges. 
I  disapprove  of  any  such  expedient,  but  it  arose  from  this  very  restriction  which  gen- 
tlemen are  so  anxious  to  impose  upon  the  Legislative  power.  The  Legislature  of 
Kentucky  was  placed  in  just  that  condition,  that  a  majority  could  be  obtained  to  turn 
out  the  Judges,  but  not  three-fiflhs  of  the  Assembly.  The  Governor  happened  to 
concur  with  a  majority  of  the  Legislature :  If  a  simple  majority  possessed  the  power 
to  displace,  the  difficulty  would  not  have  occurred.  But,  tliey  found  that  three-fifths 
were  required  by  the  Constitution,  and  they  resorted  to  the  other  expedient,  because 
it  was  necessary  to  the  object  they  had  in  view :  yet  we  are  about  to  estabhsh  the  very 
same  principle,  against  all  the  requirements  of  fair  and  rational  responsibility.  Re- 
sponsibility IS  the  characteristic  principle  of  your  Government  throughout;  and  why 
should  there  not  be  such  a  thing  as  Judicial  responsibility  ?  Your  eighth  resolution 
says  there  shall  be  such  a  thin^,  but  you  clog  it  with  provisions  which  make  ii  fdo  de 
se.  It  is  like  an  obligation  with  a  defeasance  written  in  the  face  of  it:  You  enforce 
the  principles  of  responsibility  in  two  of  the  departments  of  your  Government  with 
great  anxiety,  and  completely  abandon  it  in  the  other  part  of  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  car- 
rying the  pnnciple  throughout. 
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Face  S73— In  the  report  of  Bfr.  Jdineon'*  ipeecb,  reference  is  made  to  an  expfanatioa  by  Mr.  P.  P. 
Barbour.    The  words  of  that  explanation,  more  accumtelv  ctatad,  «re  aa  MHow : 
**  Mr.  Baibour  explained,  when  he  referred  to  the  Roman  Comitta,  aa  fbnnod  hj  eeaturiem 
and  trihee  :  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  ahewing  that  each  was  in  the  extraoae,  aod  thai 
neither  by  itself  oof^ht  to  be  adopted ,  that  the  Comitia  by  eontnries  were  organised,  ao 
that  property  alone  prevailed  over  nombera  ;  and  the  Conutia  by  tribes,  so  thai  amabeis 
alone  prevailed  over  property.    This  difference  in  the  mode  of  oifanization  prodnced  ooa- 
flict  between  them,  so  as  to  array  them  in  hostility  a^nst  each  other.    He  went  neitfaer 
for  the  representation  of  property  or  penoos  akme,  Imt  for  one  founded  opon  them  both, 
ao  as  to  produce  not  conflict,  but  harmony  between  them :  the  efl^et  of  the  ameadment 
of  the  fpentleman  from  Culpeper.  would  be  the  attainment  of  this  object." 
Page  357— line  16.  m  Mr.  Uendeiaon's  speech  on  the  Right  of  SafHrage,  for  **  Horn,"  rend  **  bisa.** 
Pafe  441— 4adgo  Coaher,  in  speakinc  of  incurring  a  debt  for  purposes  of  Internal  ImnrovnaMiil,  said. 
that  he  thought  **  such  debt  ought  to  be  created,  whenever  tliere  is  a  weu-foanded  belief, 
tliat  the  improvement  will  yield  a  profit  eaual,  or  nearly  equal,  to  the  interest  of  the 
money  expended.    He  said,  that  he  was  a  friend  to  Internal  Imoravemeot ;  bot,  as  all 
national  debts,  whether  to  carry  on  war,  for  purpoeea  of  Internal  ImproveoMnt,  or  nay 
other  great  scheme,  are  to  be  a  lien  on  the  iMids  of  the  country,  which  are  immovdile, 
and  are  not  so  on  chattels,  which  can  be  removed  at  pleasure,  those  whoso  real  estates  are 
to  be  thus  permanently  mortgaged,  ought  exclusively  to  judgtt  of  the  expediency  of  cre- 
atin:;  <«uch  incumbrance." 
Page  471— Lino  11,  in  Mr.  Hendenon'a  speech  on  the  •leotioo  of  Governor  by  the  people,  for  **  oon^ 
plnic,"  read  "  complex." 
Line  16,  for  "  required,"  read  "  acquired." 
^  Lino  4(i,  lor  **  prostrate,"  read  **  protract." 

Line  49,  tor  "  with."  read  "  noL»» 
Line  5^,  (br  Few,"  read  "  Two." 
Page  472— laiio  liT,  ibr  »*  true,"  road  "  hero." 
Pais  47T*^Ltm.  1 T    Vor  «« thiii,"  TvnA  « the." 

►^    ;■ ;.     .  '"^  " ''«''>*''niin(1rd  men,"  read '•  w^ennindednoss  " 

rnei>  /fVJ— In  Mr.  I  ,-au  ' -vir^.p^r-.,.!^  -  ii>-no«{{utMwn*«WM«**«nA^mei,"iBMM[t**iwU** 

I'aiit-^W    %iiitony»n^*»>c^v...    w  a.-, '  «.aa     ■.,    '.ropiable." 
9ut  finp,  for  "This  object,"  read  •'  Ilis  object." 
40th  line,  for  **  one  number,"  read  **  ear  number." 
4th  line  from  the  foot,  foe  ^  eeerr  other  basis,"  read  ''any  oUier,"  Slc 
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